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Throughout  the  Index  the  following  abbreviations  are  used  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  references : — 
(Pat.)    Patent    News.  (Cop.)    Coppespondenoe.  (Soo.)    Societies'    IMeetings.  (Rev.)    Review   op   Tpade  Notice. 


Bankpuptoies, 


(Cop.)    Coppespondence.  (Soc.)    Societies'   IMeetings. 

(Ans.)    Answeps.  (Anal.)    Analeota. 

The  Index  includes  several  Sub-Indexes — 

Companies  RegistePed,      Exhibitions,      Names  and  IMapks,  Tpade, 

which  are  placed  in  their  alphabetical  positions. 


Obituapy,     Patents  (Authops  of), 


Accumulators,  cbaj-^lng,  on  mercury  printing-lamps, 

252 

Acetylene  generator,  home  made,  316 

Acid,  nitric,  deaths   from  fumes,  70 

Acme  Tone  Engraving  Co.,  Ltd.,  notice  of  dissolu- 
tion, 254 

Actinomcters,  step  278^  301,  307 

Advertisements,  line,  m  BritUh  Journal,  stricter 
regulations,  133 

Advertising  a  photographic  studio.  By  M.  Blow, 
267 

—  the  small  studio.     By  J.  Clyde-Wilson,  360 
Advertising,  Kodak,  an  Inside  view.    By  B.  Bliven, 

U8 

Aerial  photography,  Columbia  University  Govern- 
ment   School,   89 

Nadar's    (Cor.),  643 

— .  —  review  of  war  achievements,  526 

Aerograph  tubing,  strengthening,  331 

-Aeroplane,   photographing,   police  court  fine,   429 

Air    Service,    photographers    wanted,    464 

Albumen  prints,  cleaning,  38 

Amateur  Photographer  and  Photography,  amalgama- 
tion, 242 

Urst  combined  issue,  286  I 

Amateurs'  negatives,  gaslight  printing.  By  D. 
Charles.  42,  67 

American  and  British  photographic  journals  (Cor.), 
231,  319 

Amidol,    keeping    in    solution,    74 

—  White-Band  Diomet,  White  Band  Manufacturing 
Co.   (Rev.).  384 

—  working  strength,  341 

Anastigmats,  air-space,  four-lens  (Pat.).  A.  Warmi- 
.sham  and  others,  153 

.\nti-splash  for  dark-room  taps,  371 

Approval,  apparatus  on,  (bounty  Court  action,  241, 
450 

Arc  lamps  and  eyesight,  233 

Architect's  marks  for  materials,  aids  in  photograph- 
ing plans,  32 

Arsenic  toning,  Kropf's,  336 

.\rt  classes  for  retouchers  (Cor.),  507 

Assistants'  unions  (Cor.),  10,  23 

—  training,  646 

\uatrian  and  German  goods,  exhibition  of  samples, 

119 
Axial   aberrations  of  lenses.     By  E.  D.  Tillyer  and 

H.  I.  Shultz,  101,  113,  122,  124,  219 


■ANi(RUPTCiE8- 

Heathcote,    H.    A.,    117,     Russell,  P.  S.,  474,  850 
186  Thospann,  A.   E.   G.,  93 

Hubble,  H.  J.,  198  Wettel,  W.  J.,  186 

Pyke,  M.   A.,  218,  262 
Basement,  whole  of,  what  it  means.    County  Court 

action,  34 
Basil,   A.,  on  portraiture  (Soc.),  306 
Beach  photographers  fined,  399 
Bee  exposure  meter,  system  of    using.     By   M.   M. 
Bitter,  170 

(Cor.),   287,   299,   307 

Belgian  Artists,  Ltd.,  to  be  dissolved,  47 
Bellows,   pinholes,   repairing,   28 

—  renovating,  140 

Birmingham   War  Museum,  photographs  for,  57 
Blanc  &x6,  CanadL-in  manufactory,  255 
Blinds,  studio,  arranging  and  fitting,  434 
Blisters  in  enlargements,  renairing,  259 

■  prints,  factors  in,  158 

sepia  toning,  effect  of  wash  water  (Cor.),  109, 

130,  143,  176,  187 
Blocking-out,    some  aids,  330 
Board  of  Trade  Journal,  revised  form,  22 
Bon  MarchS  Studios,  dissolution,  46 
Books,   holding  for  copying,  183 

—  old  photographic.    By  Bibliophile,  100 
(Cor.),  175,  187,  199 

Border   printing,    168 
British  Industries   Fair  (1918),  142,  495 
British  lenses,  superiority  (Cor.),  662,  587 
British  Scientific    Instrument    Association,   new   pre- 
mises, 541 
Bromide  shortage,  soda  bromide  effective,  201 

(Cor.),    231 

Bromide  pap«r  emulsion,  soft,  on  war  paper,  lO-* 

extra-sensitising,  with  dyes  (Soc),   550 

pyro  developer  (Anal.),  55 

Bromide  prints,  after-treatment,  610 

bad  quality,   causes,  258 

cleaning,    38 

colouring,   in   oil,   preparation    (Soc),   217 

improving  with  I'ajmer's  reducer  (Soc),  518 

—  —  knifing  v.  rubbing  down,  50 

—  —  muddy,  from   developer  in  fixer,   50 
I>ermanence  of,   75 

remedying  colour  by  re-development  (Cor.),  26S 

Brooks,  Ernest,  awarded  Croix  de  Guerre,  198 
Business  Names  Act  and  its  applications,  423 

~ -a  further  regulation,  462 

Busine^    stationery,    omission    of    particulars,    pro- 
ceedings under  Directors'  Act,  218 
Buttons,  regimental,  photographing,  269 


Backed  toned  positive  transparencies,  Doretype  pro- 
oesa,  4 

with  bronze  powder  (Cor.),  22 

Background  service.    By  M.  Levy,  336 
Backgrounds,  light  and  dark.     By  F.  Eaymer,  369 
—  white,  lighting  for  sketch  portraits,  It 
Backings,  makeshift,  28? 


Calachrome  toner,  494 

Cameras,  film.     S.  C.  Swann  (Pat.),  196 

—  folding.    M.    Niell    (Pat.),    404 
pocket.    O.    Water'.ow    (Pat.),  350 

—  panoramic,  F.  W.  Mueller  (Pat.),  585 

—  submarine.    R.  H.   Davis  (Pat.),  4S9 
Camera  Making  (R«v.),  362 


Canada,  photographic  surreying  in.  Bv  M.  P  Brlda- 
land,  6  ■  * 

—  imports,   a  concession,   350 
Canvasser,   fraudulent,   sentenced,  46 

—  photographers',    police-court    summons,    241 
Carbon  printing  in  winter,  465 

Carbon  Printing.  Autotype.  A.B.C.  Guide  (Rev.),  184 
Carbon  prints,  cleaning,  38 

platino-surface,   121 

Cartoon  cinematograph  films.     J.  F.  Leventhal  and 

another  (Pat.),  415 

R.  V.  Stambaugh  (Pat.),  68 

Censored  documents,  photographic  test,  407 
Charges  for  portrait  photography  (Cot.),  407,  418 
Chemical  Science,    What  Industry  Owes  to.    By  R. 

B.  Pilcher  and  F.  Butler-Jones  (Rev.),  162 
Children,  photographing.  By  0.  H.  Bohe,  151 
Chromium  intensifier.    By  C.  H.  BothamUv,  111,  123 

Carnegie  and  Piper's  work,  134 

Cinematograph  films,  cartoon.    J.  F.  Leventhal  and 

another  (Pat.).  415 
R.  V.  Stambaugh  (Pat.),  68 

—  film,   developing  machine.    W.  C.  Jeapes  (Pat.), 

lettering.    L.   Sawyer  (Pat.),   528 

portable    apparatus,    development    at    normal 

and  high  temperatures.    By  J.  I.  Crabtree,  379 

—  mechanism.    F.  C.  Jessett  and  another  (Pat.),  196 

—  negatives,  enlargements   from,  grain   in,  401 

—  projection.    L.  McCormick  (Pat.),  196 

standards  and  control.    By  J.  T.  Caldwell,  2» 

—  shatters.    F.  C.  Hamilton  (Pat.),   639 

R.  Wardley  (Pat.),  196 

Cinematography  photo-micro,  Shorrocks  (Pat.),  573 

—  stereoscopic.    H.   Shorrocks  (Pat.),  350 
Closing    co-operative,   for   holidays,   Carlisle,   307 
Keighley,   299 

Londonderry,   331,   341,   343 

Northampton,  299 

Sheffield,  287,  298 

Torquay,    351 

Cloud  Photography  (Rev,),  362 

Coal,  gas.  and  electric  current,  economy,  316 

Collodio-chloride  paper,  permanence  of,  76 

Collodion,  carriage  by  rail,  .senders  fined,   186 

Colloid  sulphur  toning.  Lumiire,  3.35 

Colour  photography  cameras.  W.  H.  Doherty  (Pat.). 
106 

screen-plate  two-colour.  E.  H.  Tarlton  (Pat.),  9 

transparent  mirrors  for.  Hess-Ives  Corpora- 
tion (Pat.),  104 

Colour  Photography  (Foreign  Patents),  Ltd.,  dis- 
solved, 34 

Colouring  and  tinting  prints.    By  W.  S.  Davis,  279 

—  ■ effect  of  alum  (Cor.),  299 

—  bromide,^  in  oil,  preparation  (Soc),  217 

—  prints,   wax  medium.    By   A.   V.   Qodbold,  311 

preparation  for.    By  Burlington.  355 

and  lantern  slides  with  <lyes.  183 

Colours  in  reception  room  decoration,   165 
Combination    photographs.       E.    T.    Caklicott    and 

another  (Pat.),  318 
Ck>mmercial  photography.     By  B.  F.  Welch,  394 

COMPANIES  MOISTERED- 

A  F  A.     Chemical     Ck).,  .4rt   Collectors'    Assoeia- 

Ltd.,  11  t'O".  398 

Art   and   Humour   Pub-  Associated     Illustratton 

liahlng  Co.,  Ltd.,  207  Ag«nol««,  S» 
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MMMIt 

Braaet  tad  Co..  Ltd..  MS    rred  AlMon.  Ltd..  4S0 
Bxftteb         PbotocnphJe    Bciton,    Wallac«.    Ltd., 
kUaufictarcn'     Awo-       *>* 
clatioo.  Ltd..  174  J«well«r»,        XiBiaturai. 

Britiata         Pbotofnphk        Ltd.,  Ml 
PUtca     and      Papera,     KilfaaaoB     and      Sona, 
Ltd..  tu  lU.  mi 

Brttiab  Photographic  Loo«n  ttadioa,  Ltd..  U 
KawaKh  AMoeiktioa.  MadcUM  Mllet,  Ltd.. 
Mt  UO 

Briitah  Seicatile  to-  >>«  Stadia*,  Ltd.,  lOC 
atraowat  If  ^rli  Aa-  Oleo  Partra.tt,  Ltd..  Sit 
Mdatka.  W  Parkea,  T.   P.  aad  Co., 

Onaaolhtolad    iBrtwaitiig       Ltd..  Ml 

Co..  Ltd..  W  Pbotoeol.  Ltd.,  Ml 

Dalaca,     Vcraoa,     Ltd..     Koaemoat,   Ltd.,   474 

4M  Tbirlvcll,    Ltd.,    II 

BnoB,  Ltd..  IM  Victor       Pbotocnphica, 

nvqolur  VltrMad       Ud..  6«1 

rhotogrsphi*         0». 
Ud.  M 
OoMftIo  damiopiai   Uakt,   t*S 
rniiwiii,  batara.  BonatJiit,  Mi.  IM 
CoMola.  Lieat.  Araaade,  wooaded,  m 
Ooavcatlo^  Paouwapkie.  coaaaU  aaatlas,  U 
CaeUdft  X-rat  taStcaoc),  tl 
Co4ifcraUTa  PfatU  Worlta.   n,  tUt,  m 
(8—  altt  a»m  »n.  ltd.) 
CoMtec  dartaaad  PX>.P.  priala.  «4« 

—  ptUallt  la.  «» 

—  prapariBf  arlala.  IH 

—  ariactloa  «t  plaU  lor  dlScrcal  claiaM  of  «ri«iaal, 

—  Tartleal,  coafortaMa   locaaaiac,   IM 
Coontchk,  Aado-Aaariaaa,  US 

—  Brttbk  pbototrapka  latba  I'aitad  fllataa.  S.  0, 

n,it 

—  ercauoa,  aad  tba  laaoaaat  fafriatar,  tie 
la  artra  aorttaMa,  — 


Draperr,  re-tttSenlng  with  aecootine,  UB 
Drawing,  lucfaliieaa  to  aati^tanta,  205 
Dryers,  print,  rotar;,  828 

W.  K.  Strombcrg  and  another  (Pat.),  Ml 

Drying  Blma,  hot-air  chamber.  417 
Drying  net  for  prints.    UrilDn  (Rev.),  3(2 
Dry-mounting  pre^.  overhauliiig,  410 

—  preventing   edging.  433 

—  Uuae  eaujca   lire,  DO 

Ensign,   UouKhtons  (Rev.).  tU 

Oyea  lor  coU>aring  lantern  slides  nnd  prints,  iSS 

—  fnr  non-halation  platca,  61& 

—  in  pbotograpby,  a  review.    By  A.  Seyewetz,  314 
Dye-toned  lmag«  with  copper  (errocyanide  aa  mor- 
dant.   By  J.  I.  Crabtree,  337,  374 


B 

Edinbnrib    Society  ol   ProfesaioiuU    Photographers, 

SIS.  2SI,  473,  SIS.  660 
Elwtrk  flood  light.    By    A.  Palme,  SOS 
Blcelrlc;ty,  aatiooai  acbeme  for  cheap  current,  27 
■aibioidery,  photographing,  retonching  lor.  234 
laaaeb,  phjtographic,  L.  Crabtree's  invention,  2£5 
tmtmj  allana,  latcmnwnt,  301,  410 


Cark  itoppcn.  Mhatitata, 
Corfea,  BaUac  aT  '  ~ 
Coawaj  bordera. 


Carta,  aaUac  alrtlgkt.  t0 

~   iwaj  bordera.  rr^wirlM 

By  B.  A.  &.  M7 


with  portrait  aagaUvaa. 


m,  itt.  US 


Oaay  eoracr  lor  riUar't  Moadh  M 
Coaaty  rho4oflra»Ma  Co..  Ltd..  dk«>l<«d.  M 
Covtrbw  aad  lUaiaiaail^  power  at  laaaaa.     By  C. 
WelLorBa  Rner,  7* 

«l  a  l*a<  (Cor.).  I 

Crawford.  C.  P..  diKhar 

Cat-oat  ■ooala,  kone  auUac.  SOt 

OattlOB  *rfflataa,  «14 


Darkaaad  P.O.P.  priala,  eoyyiat,  <« 
Dark-roooi  Sttino,  aona  maatlali.  ■• 

—  laap  (witcbea,  a  taaifatlaa.  Ml 
Dark-alidM^  book-lora.  taiaky.  lOfaMaf,  > 

—  eora  aad  raaaiaMoa.  H* 

Daoa  lanaftaa  Co..  Ltd..  to  ba  dlaot*ad,  47 

**  "~  ^  aaHoivaa.  0B 

Dtana  aogabroa.  prtallaa  traoi.  at 

PraaWHt.  ratdlat  wtt^jkotoitar.  awaraoy  la.  By 

Depth'  Of'  JMair«akaJallat  lor  lar|»acaia   pkat» 

frapkt  al  aoor  aoUd  ubjaota.  I» 
Daaohaa'a  aolyaalpMda  toaiai  tolatloa.  t3t 
Darftaa,  aMagfaphie.    V.  Beat  (Pat.X  tM 
IIKfalay  tta  Htfttm,  Saw  M  (Bar.).  IM 
Developer  lor  piaaaaa  wark  (Cor.i,  lo*.  UD 


pkotoBTOphy,  638 
Boalbh  nia  Art  Co.,  Ltd.,  diawtved,  SI 
Balarfed  aoBalleea.  metboda  ol  makioc,  683 
BalarfeoMala,  loeaaaiaf  (Anai.),  4«0 

—  troai  olaeaa  aacaUrca,  grain  in,  401 

—  wky  baaiaeaa  b  mlaaed,  il 

Eabugiag  aad  prolecttoa.  poiitloa  ol  Ulominant,  By 
.1.  Lockatt.  t4S 

—  boxea,  kzad  focoa,  383  , 

—  eaaal  aad  bromide  paper,  catch,  103 

—  auioc  tba  plate,  in 

—  laatcm.  compact  iUnminatlog  chamber,  210 
aMdemWaf.    By   A.  Lockett.  303 

aeodad   refonna,  88 

—  leaa  lor,  4Bt 

—  aMtkodt  lor  larga  negatlvoi,  4M 

—  »ilU-rl(aHt«r  lor,  408 

—  ptoalng  paper,  to  eaael,  173 

—  arcret  ■cthod.  M,  118 

—  with  mtcnealam  ribbon  (Soe.).  228 
BraaiiattloB     papera    bi    pbotograpby, 

itadrata,  IM 

—  qaaitloaa  aad  aaawer*  la  photography.  City  aad 

flalUb.  MS 
■snaptlaa  for  photographic  vorfcera,  443 


tlamptbire 


note*    lor 


—  lormula. 


wrttiag 


11* 
UJafc 


ns 
(Cor.),  n.  m. 


Jtrbathaot,  M..  photograph*  br,  280 
Brttlah  Sdaottta  ProdocU  Eihlbition.  S7l 
Boauahlr*  lloaaa  Photographic  Society 
■Mri.   B.A..  Sir    Prank,    picture*   at 

BoMO,  tu 
War  Pbotoaraph*  in  colour.  118 
WclUagtOB.  1.  B.  B..  pbolograpba  by.  84 
taporU  ol  photographic  giwd*  to  U.8.  aad  Swltier- 

■zpoaaiw  colcaUlon.  H.  Klelaen  (Pat.).  686 

-  dhc.  Amtritmft  PhoUttaphti  (Kev.).  907 

-  ladteatoc*.    B.   Maaby    (PaU.  264 

-  aMter.    W.  Dcftcbeweller  (Pat.).  218 
, C.  LaIoc  (Pat.).  280 

Be*.  ayiUB  ol  oalag.    By  U.  M.  Bitter.  170 

' (Cor.).  187,  ta,  »•.  307 

I  Blne..r*  Jtraerd  •»*  Dfrw.  WellooBW  (Scr.),  46,  SM 


(Sm  Ola* 

ai  ~ 

sr 


pravaaUoa. 


I.  Crak- 


haaaa,  Vaagaard  lonaala,  14 
ra,  ■adaria>hatapra{ 


.     pM*  (Be..).  182 

•*•■**•   MBoal*,  loata  lor.    By   ■.  T. 

Clarke,  488 

—  opporatoa.    A.   B.  Dolaar  (Pat.).  4M 
-  toaka.  platteotd  ■etoj  for,  in 

DoTolovaMat  olaaaulograph  Slai  at  ooraol  aad  high 
laMaatalafOi.    By  J.  L  Crabtrto.  Mt 

—  aagallri.  la  praatiea,  iSt 

—  of  Ih*  taaage  la  a  dry-ptala  aogaUv*.    By  P.  W. 

■r.  Kiwha,  til.  4lt.  487 

—  laak  (Cor.X  Ut,  BI 

aeotilBB  alrMIt  (Oir.L  IS,  1« 

Di  uluplag  f  I  patar,  aaa  ol  Um,  S 

DtwMg.  ptaeaaUeo.  Claroatt.  Oittiaa  (Berj^ai 

Bt^raa  riMa.  white-llae,  dlaadrtaUgaa.  Rl 

" *-  ,  OMdlcatiaa  ol.  to   tUIlar  photXBattro- 

_~artlBtlal  UBht  ht  atodto,  3 

imtlua  la  MM*  tnm  aharp  aogativa*.  npaUliDc 

Disakltd  aoMtan  aad  tallora,  P.P.A.  report  oa  train 
lag  far  ahahjgi  aphhi  aaaloyawat.  2S8 

DtAec.  waaCeank*  lor.  38t 

Dlitorted  pkatoatgpN.    W.  B.  Baker  aad  oaotber 
(P»t.).  M»         "^ 

Itoeki.    Loadoa, 
Bealm.   IM 

Dofttyp*,  de  lata,  itrla  ol  portrait  pholngraph,  2,  4 

—  ogaa   aovei    a«e<rta,    174 


phttagmphy    aad    Dcleaoe   d   the 


ByaTMaaHlTeaeee  to  lalat  tanpreaalou,  ■*  _,  ^ 
Sa*  aad  aoaa  la  portralUre.  By  A.  Baranoad,  8M 
Byarighl  aad  are  loapa.  283 


rtC'!<imllr    .\rt  Co.,   Ltd.,  diatolvrd,  34 
fair.  BnU.h  Iadn*trl«*  (1*18),  143.  485 
Parqnhar   VltrlBed   Photographic  to.,  Ltd..  266 
Pert  in  portrdtare.  473 
Faaake'a  livtr  of  lulphur  toner,  334 
Pemxalllc  *en*iti»er.  8M-        ,_.,_,.   „, 
PerTO-pra**taU  prleU  of  gaad  ael^t  (Cor.),  »*» 

—  aea*itl**r,  324  _    ..  ^  . ,    ..^ 
riha  dryiag  roela.    K.  L.  Scott  (Pat.).  471 

—  aMatirca.  eenootlnc  U>  glaaa,  883 

—  nSu.    Soe.  AaoB.  dee  Cellnloeea  Plancbon  (Pat.i- 

aellwloding.  J.  V-  Jordan  (Pat.).  672 

PnaM,  itrippins  ne«*tlv«a  for  »torage  a*,  448 

riadiac  a  Fain  (BcT.),  81 

PlagarnalU.  removing  developer  rtain*^ 

iiiki:;  iSdirtSife.  aasrifium'SJ.tio.,  ..4 
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On»*ntf«ix,  and  Good  V«lu«  at  That. 

This  u  what  t-be  \eu-tpa-per  World  *ty»  of  the  Almanac. 
It  haaa't  M«n  •  copy,  for  th«  fint  «>inpl«t«  oopy  will  not 
be  aT»ibbl«  for  a  week  or  so,  but  n«vertheleM  it  ia  ready 
to  pledge  itoelf  that  the  Ahnanac  will  be  worth  buying  at 
a  50  per  cent,   increase  of  price. 

Ana  the  .Vetrtpaper  WorlJ.  which  week  by  week 
betray*  it«  oloae  sense  of  how  Fleet  Street  liv«a  and 
moves  and  has  ita  being,  knowb  tJiat  it  can  safely  sav  so. 
How  does  it  know  that?  Well,  with  tii«  journalist's 
insight,  it  realises  that  in  these  hard  times,  with  paper 
costing  400  per  cent,  more,  them  are  only  two  things  for 
the  publisher  of  a  rather  fat  l>ook  like  the  Almanac  to 
do: — (1)  Suppress  its  iaane  except  to  the  extent  of  main- 
taining the  copyright,  or  (2)  mak*  a  decent  thing  of  it, 
and  bring  it  out  at  a  price  which  ia  Mmie  Mt  .off  against  the 
enormously  increased  cost. 

That  is,  in  fact,  just  how  a  puUisber  will  look  at  the 
proposition  in  these  days  of  paper  rationit — and  paper 
prices !  Ordinary  standard!)  of  policy  are  knocked  as 
high  as  a  kite.  It  ia  not  a  question  which  of  two  alter- 
natives pays  better.  There  is  probably  not  much  to 
choose  between  the  two  in  that  respeoi.  Six  Almanacs 
for  copyright  purposes  are  •  'wtamty  in  the  way  of 
■avoiding  loss:    15,000  for  sale  mxy  make  a  few  pounds, 

Thus,  in  deciding  on  the  latter,  the  publishers  say:— > 

While  we  can  produce  a  re.illy  good  Almanac,  fully 
worth  its  price,  we  will  pro«hir.  it.  When  we  absolutely 
can't  will  be  time  fnoug-n  to  -t«>p." 

So  the  1918  Almanac  will  mme  to  ita  readers  with  a 
ortMsate  of  merit  written,  so  to  speak,  in  the  circum- 
o'aiMSw  of  tlie  time.  It  will  be  a  good  one  simply  because 
r.  1mv«  been  worth  while  to  work  for,  say,  four 
-u  a  job  which  after  all  couldn't  be  done  well. 
Ill  short,  we  would  rather  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the 
tiriKw  than  offer  a  book  which  shonld  disappoint  a  single 
laader  of  iu  ■  ny  annual  predacessBia.         .  ^.    _    . 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Damp- Proof  The  present  persistent  spell  of  peue- 
**'**'*'*'■•*••  tratiugly  damp  weather,  or  perhaps  we 
ought  to  say  the  alternations  of  damp  and  frost,  which 
are  worse  still,  make  it  expedient  to  give  an  eye  to  show- 
oases  which  are  situated  away  from  a  studio,  and,  often 
from  their  exposed  position,  are  particularly  liable  to 
suffer  from  influences  of  the  weather.  In  many  instances 
such  show-caaee  are  little  better  than  heavily-built  pic- 
ture frames,  and  are  in  no  way  competent  to  withstand 
the  ingress  of  moisture.  The  present  seems  an  appropriate 
time  when  photographers  could  overhaul  these  pieces  of 
advertisement  apparatus;  not  infrequently  they  woiikl 
find  that  they  could  very  greatly  improve  them.  We 
regard  as  an  essential  feature  of  such  a  show-case  tJie 
provision  of  means  by  which  the  complete  display  can 
be  removed  in  a  few  seconds,  and  its  place  taken  by  a 
fresh  set.  If  this  can  be  done  by  sandwiching  the 
mounted  photographs  between  two  sheet-s  of  glass  which 
are  bound  together  passe-partout  fashion  the  trouble 
from  damp  will  largely  disappear  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  adapt  an  existing  show-case  to  this 
system,  and  in  designing  new  ones  it  its  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  to  provide  a  fairly  substantial  foundation 
for  the  baok  part  of  the  case  and  to  form  the  front  with 
a  picture  frame  of  fairly  heavy  moulding,  within  tihe 
rebate  of  which  the  specimens  in  their  passe-partout  bind- 
ing can  be  inserted  and  retained  in  place  by  one  or  two 
turn-buttons.  A  lock  and  key  for  the  front  frame, 
wliich  is  hinged  to  the  foundation,  then  completes  the 
appliance,  the  damp-proof  qualities  of  which  may  be 
further  enhanced  by  providing  facings  of  rubber  on  the 
rebated  front  of  the  foundation  and  on  the  back  of  the 
frame,  and  adjusted  so  that  the  pressure  on  the  latter  when 
the  whole  is  locked  brings  the  two  into  firm  contact. 


Copyright  Although    the    main    provisions    of   the 

ipao  faoto.  1911    Copyright   Act   appear    to   have 

•me  familiar  to  photographers,  it  is  somewhat  strange 
^e  one  point  in  regard  to  which  we  receive  perhaps 
queries  than  upon  any  other  marks  almost  the  most 
fundamental  difference  between  the  present  and  the  pre- 
vious legislation.  It  is  that  no  registration  or  any  other 
formality  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  copyright  in  a 
photograph  or  any  other  form  of  artistic  work.  Many  of 
our  inquirers  seem  to  think  that  they  are  in  a  position  of 
insecurity  unless  and  until  they  have  done  something 
which  is  akin  to  the  registration  at  Stationers'  Hall, 
which  was  a  necessary  formality  under  the  old  Act  in  the 
creation  of  copyright  as  an  asset  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
Let  them  reas-sure  themselves.  Under  the  pre.sent  Act  it 
is  not  necessary  to  do  anything.     The  very  fact  of  taking 
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a  photograph  automatioally  creates  the  copyright  in  it. 
The  question  is  to  whom  does  the  copyright  belong  ?  And 
here  photographers  are  on  familiar  ground,  because, 
with  certain  minor  qualifications,  the  new  Act  is  on  all 
fours  with  the  old,  inasmuch  as  the  copyright  in  a  photo- 
graph which  is  ordered  by  any  person  becomes  the  pro- 
perty of  that  person,  whereas  if  the  work  is  done  by  the 
photographer  "on  his  own  "  the  copyright  is  his.  These 
and  the  score  of  other  less  simple  points  which  crop  up  in 
copyright  law  are  exhaustively  dealt  with  in  the  shilling 
manual  "  Photographic  Copyright,"  which  our  publishers 
issue.  Apparently  photographers  purchase  it  -when  they 
find  themselves  in  some  difficulty — then  to  discover  that 
they  would  have  been  pounds  in  pocket  by  an  earlier 
knowledge  of  its  pages. 

#  »  « 

Making  a  A  point  which  is  overlooked   by   many 

Name.  photographers  is  the  value  of   a   name 

which  is  a  household  word  in  the  mouths  of  the  public,  at 
least  in  their  own  locality.  If  a  man  depends  upon  his 
show-case  and  the  recommendation  of  his  client^lf  he 
may  do  a  fairly  satisfactory  business,  but  he  is  in  the 
crowd,  and  must  take  his  chance  with  others.  If,  how- 
ever, he  has  managed  to  bring  his  name  prominently  before 
the  general  public,  the  person  who  wants  a  portrait  is 
very  likely  to  seek  him  out  because  he  has  an  idea  that 
he  is  dealing  with  a  prominent  member  of  the  profession, 
and,  therefore,  likely  to  get  satisfactory  work.  Such  a 
reputation  can  be  gained,  firetly,  by  doing  good  work 
and  giving  willing  service  to  all  comers,  and  then  every 
chance,  no  matter  how  small,  of  gaining  desirable  pub- 
licity must  be  seized.  Municipal  work  on  town  councils, 
school  boards,  relief  committees,  and  the  like  contribute 
greatly  to  the  desired  end,  and  an  occasional  letter  written 
to  the  Press  on  any  subject  of  the  day  is  another  stepping- 
stone  to  the  same  ])oint.  If  people  constantly  see  sensible 
letters  on  any  subject,  from  food  queues  to  archaeology, 
signed  with  the  same  name,  they  are  likely  to  inquire  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  writer.  If  Algernon  Ashton  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Bacon  Phillips  happened  to  have  been  photo- 
graphers the  notability  they  attained  by  their  letter 
writing  would  have  been  worth  much  from  a  business 
point  of  view.^  Day  by  day  a  careful  look-out  must  be 
kept  for  openings  for  self-advertisement,  and  no  ciance 
however  small  allowed  to  pass. 


Doretypes.  On  another  page  we  reprint  j)articulars 

of  a  process  which  is  just  now  being  put 

before  photographers  in  the  United  States  as  a  means  of 

providing  a  form  of  portrait  photogiaph  of  rich  distinctive 


SUMMARY. 

In  the  United  States  piximinence  is  just  uow  bekig  given  to  a  form 
of  photograph  oonsisting  of  a  thin  toned  x>ositive  transparency  on 
glass  backed  by  paper,  silk,  or  a  coating  of  bronze  powder.  Such 
photographs,  in  a  dioice  seating,  are  reooinmended  as  a  novelty  for 
studioe  which  can  secure  the  good  prices  which  their  appearance 
justifies.    The  name  given  to  them  is  Doretype.     (P.  4.) 

Some  notes  on  the  diffusion  of  light,  particularly  in  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  various  forms  of  artificial  light  in  the  studio,  will  be  found 
on  page  3. 

We  repeat,  for  the  information  of  many  who  seem  not  to  realise 
the  fact,  that  copyright  in  a  photograph  is  created  (without  any 
registration)  by  the    laking  cf  the  phoU^rapli  itself.     (P.  1.) 

A  tontributor  to  "Assistants'  Notee "  describes  how  to  repair 
tK)ok-fonn  dark-slides  which  have  become  leaky  at  the  jonctioin  o€ 
the  two  halves.  (P.  9.) 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  two  well-known  figure;^  in 
photographic  circles,  thoi^  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  for  many  years 
Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Convention,  and  of  Mr.  C.  A.liooty, 
one  of  tJfie  oldest  commercial  i-eipresentativos  connected  with  photo- 
graphy, and  of  late  years  associated  with  the  sale  and  transfer  of 
businefses.     (P.  8.) 


appearance",  yet  capable  of  being  j)roduced  at  a  compara- 
tively low  cost.  The  aim  of  the  promoters  has  evidently 
been  to  originate  something  which  in  its  way  can  be 
prized  by  the  possessor  just  as  the  Daguerreotype  minia- 
tures were  prized  in  their  day.  After  one  has  discounted 
the  familiarity  of  the  jmblic  with  all  kinds  and  descriptions 
of  photograph,  it  would  certainly  seem  that  there  is  still 
a  promising  field  for  originality  of  this  kind.  Moreover, 
the  new  process  ha-s  the  good  feature  that  it  is  not  one 
which  can  l>e  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  any 
half-skilled  maker  of  bromide  prints,  but  calls  for  a  degree 
of  skill  (in  the  making  of  the  glass  transparency)  which 
sufficiently  puts  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  cheap  imitator. 
Like  everything  else,  it  can  ]ye  done  badly ;  but  the  result* 
which  the  cheap  man  is  likely  to  produce  will  hardly  bear 
comparison  with  those  which  are  easily  producible  by 
printers  of  experience.  As  we  ]X)int  out  in  some  notes,  in 
introducing  the  communication,  there  is  nothing  essen- 
tially new  in  the  method,  which  is  a  resuscitation  of  a 
dodge  which  has  been  practised  now  and  again  by  makers 
of  prints  for  exhibition  purposes. 

*  *  * 

Matt  or  One  of  our  colleagues  of  the  American 

Matte —  photographic  Pie.;s  has  recently  written 

to  us  in  terms  of  mild  remonstrance  as  to  our  use  of  the 
word  "  matt  "  in  description  of  printing  papers  of  mir- 
fiaoe  other  than  glostiv.  His  objection  to  "  matt  "  is 
that  at  is  a  German  word,  currently  used  not  only  in  its 
photographic  connection  but  in  others,  for  example,  as 
mate  or  checkmate,  in  chess.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
form  "  matte  "  is  preferable,  and  is  the  s{>elling  which 
is  commonly  adopted  in  the  United  States.  To  our  mind, 
however,  the  choice  of  one  or  the  other  is  an  item  of  such 
triviality  that  we  oannot  believe  it  to  be  of  any  real 
importance  in  contributing  to  the  benefit  of  the  trade  in 
photographic  'prin^ng  papers  among  either  ourselves  or 
our  friends  in  Amevici.  Personally  we  use  "  matt  " 
because  it  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  sanctioned  by 
custom,  land  after  looking  up  the  synonyms  and  alterna- 
tives in  the  dictionaries  we  conclude  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  justify  the  choice  of  a  better  form  on  grounds 

of  etymology. 

*  *  * 

—and  While  we  are  upon  this  subject  we  wish 

Gaslight.  we   could    prevail   upon    our    American 

brethren  to  do  something  which  will  remove  the  ambiguitf 
which  exists  in  reference  to  the  description  of  the 
printing  papers,  which  perhaps  are  more  used  than 
any  other,  and  have,  in  fact,  their  origin  in  the 
United  States — ^we  mean  "  gaslight."  In  the  Unite 
States    during    the    past     few    years,    doubtless     as    the 


The  making  of  «  mo.saic  oolour    filter,    of  regular    or  irregultu: 

•pattern,  for  screen-jjlatf  colour  photography  according  to  a  two- 
colour  process  is  the  subject  of  a  recent  patent  specification.  (P.  9.) 
A  recent  i.'isue  of  tihe  "  CJeographiciiu  Review  "  contains  a  valuable 
summary  of  the  methods  of  surveying  iby  means  of  a  camera  whick 
of  late  year.<;  have  been  officially  employed  in  Canada.     (P.  5.) 

"  Coi.OVH    PuoTOGRAPHV  "    StTPPLKMENT. 

In  a  communication  on  photo-mcrography  in  colours  Dr.  C.  E. 
Kenneth  Mees  instances  tlie  special  retiuirements  of  the  photo- 
micrographer.  and  outlines  a  pioce.ss.  worked  out  in  the  Research 
Lalboratory  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Comiiany,  which  has  been  found 
suitable  and  practicable.     (P.  1.) 

The  current  instabnent  oi  tJie  "  Decenuia  Practica  "  of  colour 
photography  deals  with  various  defect*  encountered  in  Autochromc 
transparencies,  Kuch  as  iblack  spots,  frilling,  and  predominant  tini. 
It  makes  mention  of  preventives  of  these,  and  of  remedies  in  ihe 
shape  of  pale  tinting  screens  for  use  when  viewing  or  projecting. 
(P.  3.) 

It  is  Te}K>rt6d  from  Fr.ince  Uiat  a  new  method  nf  making  a  colour 
screen-film  lias  Weu  worked  out  bv  M.  Dufay  in  asfociation  with 
MM.  Lumiere.     (P.  4.) 
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of  bromide-emulsion 
in  America.  And  to  swine  round  to,  our  country  again, 
janiiot  someone  think  of  a  generic  name  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  now  fairly  nuiiierona  papers  which  as 
regards  speed  fall  more  or  less  definitely  in  a  class  by 
tbeniselves  between  gaslight  ami  bromide?  Up  to  the 
present  "  slow  bromid*  "  appears  to  be  the  beet  general 
name  which  can  be  applied  to  these. 


DIFFUSED    I.IOHT. 


be    broadly 
In  the  case 


Light  as  used  by  the  photon; t-apher  may 
divided  into  two  classes,  direct  and  diffused, 
of  daylight  these  are  exemplified  by  direct  sunshine  and 
by,  the  light  reflected  by  clouds,  and  in  that  of  artificial 
light  by  the  rays  proceeding  from  an  unscreened  electric 
arc  «nd  those  refle(4«d  from  the  same  light  by  «  white 
Mireen,  the  arc  itself  being  i'  m  the  position  of 

the  subject.     We  sxe  all  fsL  ..e  effect  of  thec« 

two  lightings  in  portraiture,  tlit>  direut  sunlight  giving  the 
harsh  lighting  «o  often  seen  in  iOiapshot  portraitd,  while 
the  refleoted  light  gives  a  more  or  leas  soft  illumination 
according  to  the  degree  oi  diffusion  and  the  skill  with 
which  the  light  is  n.«iMpuIated.  Between  these  two 
extremes  there  are  many  grades.  Even  the  light  from  a 
white  cloud  will  give  what  a  photographer  oalls  "over 
lighting  "  if  sofoe  further  diffusing  arrangement  is  not 
employed,  and  many  port-raits  are  spoiled  for  this  reason. 
Hence  we  have  the  predilection  of  many  operators  for  a 
studio  glased  with  ground  glass,  or  having  the  glass 
severed  with  waxed  paper.  Where  <hrt><it  sunlight  falls 
ujHjn  the  s;ULm  during  working  houri  t!r  in  necessary,  but 
ni"  -eens  covered  with  tri  t-r,  as  employed 

b^  ••  Mr.   Valentine  Bta:;  ;     who  successfully 

worked  in  a  studio  with  a  southern  aspect,  are  much  to 
be  preferred.  In  dull  weather,  and  at  such  times  as  the 
sun  is  not  shining  directly  UT>on  the  glass,  they  may  be 
removed,  the  exposure  shortened,  and  more  vigorous  effeots 
obtained. 

M.inv  ir-T   .-- —    !     >    ■   r/raphers  fall  into  the  error  of 

iniy  be  ren.edifl  by  using  a 
redector  to  illuminate  the  shadow  side  of  the  sitter, 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  it  i«  not  so  much  that  the 
shadows  are  receiving  too  litth-  light,  but  that  the  high 
lights  that  are  receiving  too  nnuh.  A  simple  fxj)erinieiit 
will  ^how  if  the  illumination  is  sufficiently  scft  for  ordi- 
nary portrait  work.  If  we  set  up  a  rod,  say,  an  ordinary 
walking-stick,  about  a  foot  in  fniit  of  a  white  background 
and  find  that  it  casts  a  TTi'"^" ''^  sa  " 
it  is  a  proof  that  the  li.  too 

a  light  will  oaat  a  shadi.'W  m  i  le  nose  U]x>n  the  sitter's 
che<ilt.  and  pR>babIy  show  sharfi  shadows  in  the  drapery. 
We  must  now  either  introdti«p>  further  diffusion  by  nie.iJis 
of  a  tranaliMicnt  screen,  such  .is  the  ordinary  drcular 
"  the  rod  and  background  further  from 
shadow  i.«  n!tW5?*  lost.  It  Is  usually 
most  in  evidence,  as 
I"  j;  the  sitter.     Hence, 

in  such  places  the  head  screen  is  the  only  renifdy. 
The  tyro  is  often  reluctant  to  do  thia,  because  he  fear? 
that  sadi  a  redooUon  of  light  wifl  entail  a  greatly  in- 


head  *' 
the  1i> 

in 


oKiased  exposure,  but  upon  trial  this:  will  m^  Be  found 
the  case.  Anyhow,  we  must  give  enough  exposure  to  yiejd 
]toa||M||ary  derail  in  the  shadows;  and  as  these -..are 
i^H^ateB  by  rftffecrfed  light  from  a  white  screen  or  the 
**%*f  the  stiiijio.it  will  be  found  that  little  more 
expoSJSfe.is  neoe«saiv  for  this,  while  we  can  afford  to  givie 
iiiuri-  ]i  dull, '("<.!  flfvplopjiient  without  causing  the  hiffh 
Ug^ti  to  be  blocl;ed  xipi  Skilful  artiats  can  do  wond^ra 
wifefa-  concentrated  light,  but  the  tyro  will  find  the  couris 
we  reoomniend  a  safe  one. 

It  is  often  found  that  an  operator  who  oan  do  go<Kl 
work  in  a  daylight  studio  fails' wheii  he  attempts  to  use 
electric  light,  and  he  is  apt  to  attribute  his  poor  results 
to  the  nature  of  the  illuminant  rather  than  to  his  own 
want  of  knowledge  of  it.  taking  as  an  example  of  con- 
centrated light  a  single  enclosed  arc  lamo,  we  shall  find 
that  when  used  without  a  screen  we  have  sharp,  clearly 
defined  shadows.  If  we  interpose  a  thickness  of  tracing 
paper  near  the  lamp  we  shall  still  obtain  decided  shadows, 
but  the  outlines  wiir  be  softer.  If  we 'iritrcduce  a  head 
screen  covered  with  thin  muslin  or  tracing  cloth  the 
shadows  will  be  .-oft  and  their  outliiiee  indefinite,  while 
we  are  able  to  develop  all  shadow  detail  without  losing  the 
modelling  in  the  lights.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
nearer  the  head  screen  is  brought  to  the  siliter  the  ihore 
the  inteasity  of  the  high-lights  is  reduced.  In  fact,  it^'is 
possible  to  equalito  the  lighting  on  both  sides  of  the  fa«a 
if  desired.  U  mUft  net  be  forgctteii  ithat  a  reflector  must 
receive  light  before  it  can  reflect  it,  so  that  tho  diffusfer 
must  not  be  placed  so  that  it  prevents  light  i-cachiiig  it. 
Another  useful  inethcd  of  securing  a  soft  lighting  with 
such  a  lamp  is  to  place  a  white  screen  behind  it,  and  to 
cut  off  all  direct  light  by  means  of  a  saucer-sha}>ed  enamel 
reflector  placed  so  as  to  cover  the  arc.  It  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  the  ofien  arc  is  also  caipable  of  being  u.sed  in 
this  way,  as  well  as  in  the  familiar  uiubrella-shaDed 
reflector.  One  important  factor  in  lighti^ig  iar  th.it  "cff 
distance.  Even  with  reflected  Hglit  alone  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  cast  shadows,  and  tho  remedy  for  these  is  either 


to  place  the  sitter  farther  from  the  light  or  to  interpose 
a  diffusing  screen.^  a  very  neat  way  rt   doing  this  being 


s  lieb 
y  OT 
that  employed  in  Marion's  "North  light." 

Half-watt  lamps  form  a  class  of  their  own,  although 
to  a  certain  extent  they  may  be  placed  with  arc  lamp. 
A  .single  high-powft-  half-watt  bulb  requires  treatiiieBt 
similar  to  an  enolcsed  arc.  It  may  be  used  either  with 
diffusing  screens,  or  the  light  may  be  directed  upon  -a 
white  screen  by  means  of  a  hemiepherical  reflector.  -Tfie 
greit  advantage  of  the  half-watt  system  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fa*!  that  a  number  of  small  lamos  may  be  used, 
thus  pro\'iding  a  large  area  of  illumination  without  having 
to  waste  light  through  thick  diffusers.  Even  half-watts, 
however,  should  never  be  used  without  at  least  one  trans- 
lucent screen,  the  metal  reflectors  supplied  not  being  large 
enough  to  give  alone  the  necessary  diffusion.  Here,  again, 
the  factor  of  distance  oomes  in.     If  the  lamps  ape  far 

enough   from  the  sitter  the  small   diffusers  supplied  with 

clearly  defined  shado*.  .iliS'P  """*  ""^^ient,  but  if  the  lamps  are  placed  close  up 
o  concentrated       Such    TSSUighting  will  result  if  no  additional  diffuser  be  used. 

Moist  Pbicks.— -Mwsru.  W.  Butcher  ami  Sons,  Camera  Houfe, 
Farriiiifdon  Avenue,  I^nidon.  E.C.,  announce  that  as  from  January  1, 
1913.  the  followin?  advances  on  the  cjitalf«riie  prices  of  Uieir'list 
i»«iic<l  Jtuniury,  1917.  wil)  ly  made: — Plate  Sunk  Mounts,  advaroe 
100  per  cent. ;  .Moi'mUm?,  Ticket  and  Duplex  Hoards.  ridvT'n''e  125 
per  cent. ;  Mao-Uxir",  Re«Tent  and  Linette  Papers,  advanop  100  per 
cent. :  Paste  an  .M'lunta  a<fvan<'e  75  per  c^nt. :  S'ip  in  Mounts. 
".Hvairo  50  per  cphI.  Oardeo  Enve'op?«.  All  Prices  Withdrawn. 
Pr-crs  on  appl'cwt'nn  NotTitive  Ba«s  and  Fnvplnrnea.  advnnre  150 
r»tv*    cc'it.  :    Book   I*  '■•■rs,    advance  200  per    cent.     A    new 


<  't>i<  me  ia  o»w  in  p 
The  alxjve  o<Iv.inces 
cnt'ilc;^!?. 


in  whioh  all  prices  will  be  re-adjueted. 
'inr^ed  p.'i:dmT;  the  issue  of  the  new 
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THE    DORETYPE-A    DE   LUXE   STYLE  OF 

PHOTOGRAPH. 


PORTRAIT 


We  are  interested  in  noticing  in  the  current  issue  of  the  "  Photographic  Journal  of  America  ''  that  the  Eastman  School  of 
Professional  Photogrnphy  is  just  now  popularising  in  an  improved  form  an  idea  which  will  carry  some  of  us  back  to  exhi- 
bitions of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The  Dorctype,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  thin  positive 
transparency  on  glass,  the  characteristic  textural  efleot  of  which  is  obtained  by  backing  it  witl  silk  or  paper  or  even  with  a  bronze 
powder.  The  method  of  its  production  is  thus  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  a  ])liotograph  entitled  "Tlie  Grand  Turk" 
which  was  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the  R.P.S.  many  years  ago,  and  which  at  the  time  attracted  considerable  comment.  The 
method,  however,  is  now  put  forward  as  a  means  for  making  quite  small  photographs,  which,  by  their  no^•t•l  character  and  by  the 
appropriateness  of  their  mounting,  may  form  a  novelty  for  photographers'  showcases ;  at  one  and  the  same  time  inexpensive  and 
easy  to  produce,  j-et  capable  of  commanding  a  good  price.  The  details  which  we  reprint  .below  will  make  it  siifficiently  clear 
within  what  range  the  Doretype  is  capable  of  variation.— Eds.  "  11. J." 


The  new  style  of  picture,  the  "  Doretvpe,"  which  has  recently 
been  introduced  to  the  photographic  trade  through  the  Eastman 
School  of  Professional  Photography,  has  met  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  favour  from  coast  to  coast. 

Photographer.s  who  have  taken  uj)  this  new  jirocess  with  the 
idea  of  making  every  picture  as  attractive  as  the  pix)cess  per- 
mits have  been  successful.  Doretypes  sell  at  prices  that 
ensure  a  good  profit  and  permit  the  necessary  amount  of  care 
to  be  given  each  piece  of  work. 

The  popularity  of  the  Boretype  is  due  to  its  unusual  attrac- 
tiveness, but  the  effectiveness  of  the  picture  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  setting  it  is  given.  The  Doretypes 
shown  at  the  Eastman  School  are  mounted  in  handsome  leather 
cases  made  specially  lor  these  ])ictures  by  Tajjrell,  Locmis  and 
Co.  The  pictures  in  themselves  are  beautiful,  but  a  handsome 
case  becomes  a  part  of  the  picture  ;ind  adds  materially  to  its 
attractiveness  and  to  the  photographer's  ])rofit. 

With  edges  sinij)ly  bound  or  the  picture  mounted  in  a  frame, 
even  though  it  be  the  best  frame  you  can  buy,  much  of  the 
attractiveness  of  the  Doretype  is  lost.  You  would  not  think  of 
framing  a  Daguerreotype  and,  like  the  Daguerreotype,  the 
Doi'etype  needs  a  fitting  setting  to  show  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  Doretype  is  a  warm-toned,  thin,  positive  image  on  glass, 
and  receives  its  brilliancy  from  the  material  which  is  used  to 
back  it  up.  It  lends  itself  to  almost  any  treatment  may  1)6 
backed  with  light-tinted  papers  or  various  shades  of  fine  silk 
or  satin,  but  the  most  satisfactory  method  is  to  coat  the  baci' 
of  the  transparency  with  a  fine  gold  bronze. 

The  following  instructions  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  method, 
and  a  few  experiments  will  enable  you  to  determine  how  the 
best  results  are  secured.  - 

The  first  requirement  is  a  clear,  thin  positive  from  an}-  good 
negative.  From  large  negatives  the  positive  should  be  made 
by  reduction,  as  the  most  attractive  Doretypes  are  in  small 
sixes.  Give  full  time  and  soft  development,  so  that  the  positive 
will  be  thin  but  full  of  detail.  If  you  must  work  from  a  flat 
negative,  a  "  contrasty  "  developer  will  be  required;  if  your 
negative  is  "contrasty,"  a  soft  developer  will  be  required; 
while  if  you  have  a  well-balanced  nonnal  negative,  a  normal 
developer  will  give  you  the  best  positive.  The  positive  must 
be  thin,  because  the  effect  of  brilliancy  is  secured  by  the 
light  reflected  from  the  material  used  behind  the  positive.  A 
Seed  23  plate  will  give  the  best  result  in  making  these  positives. 

When  the  positive  has  been  developed,  fixed  and  thoroughly 
washed,  it  should  be  re-developed  in  the  re-developing  solution 
recommended  for  giving  fepia  tones  on  Eastman  bromide 
paper. 

Make  uj)  stock  solution   as  follows  ;  — 

No.  1. — BLEAOiixfi  Solution. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  5  ozs. 

Potassium   bromide   5  ozs. 

Water  120  ozs. 


No.  2. — Ke-Developlng  Solution. 

Sulphide  (not  sulphite)  of  soda  5  ozs. 

Water  60  ozs. 

Prepare   bleaching   liath  as   follows  ; — 

Stock  solution   Ni>.    1   4  ozs. 

Water   4  ozs. 

Prepaiie  re-develojier  as  follows  : — 

Stock  solution  No.  2  1.  oz. 

Water    8  ozs. 

Immerse  the  positive  in  the  bleaching  bath,  letting  it  remain 
until  only  faint  traces  of  the  halt-tones  are  left  and  the  black 
of  the  shadows  has  disappeared.  This  operation  will  take 
about  one  minute.  Rinse  thoroughly  in  clean  cold  water. 
Place  in  re-developer  solution  until  original  detail  returns  (for 
about  thirty  seconds).  Rinse  thoroughly,  then  immerse  for 
five  minutes  in  a  hardening  bath  composed  of  1  oz.  of  the 
following  hardener  to  16  pzs..  of  water. 

Water    ;..     5  ozs. 

Sulphite  of  Soda,   li.  K.  Co 1  oz. 

No.  8  acetic  acid  (28  per  cent.)  3  ozs. 

Powdered  alum  1  oz. 

The  re-developed  positive  is  thoroughly  washed  and  dried 
and  very  carefully  spotted.  It  is  now  ready  for  backing.  If 
silk  is  to  be  used,  only  the  lightest  shades  and  finest  surfaces 
will  be  found  suitable.  If  tinted  paper  is  used,  an  enamelled 
or  very  smooth  surface  is  best.  Lay  the  positives  on  the 
material  to  see  what  the  effect  will  be.  If  several  positives  of 
the  same  subject  are  developed  to  different  strengths  it  -will 
be  easy  to  determine  the  best  quality  for  Doretyi>e  i-esults  by 
placing  the  several  positives  side  by  side  on  the  same  material 
and  comparing  the  results. 

If  Doretypes  are  to  iie  tinted,  transparent  colours  should 
be  used,  and  these  should  be  very  CiU'efully  blended;  too  little 
colour  is  preferable  to  too  much  ;  a  delicate  tint  against  a  light 
background  will  be  foiu.d  most  pleasing.  When  silk  is  used  as 
;i  background  it  should  be  backed  up  with  cardboard,  cotton, 
and  paper.  Cut  a  piece  of  cardboard  the  size  of  the  positive, 
lay  a  piece  of  cotton  batting  on  the  cardboard,  cover  the  cotton 
with  a  heavy  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  place  the  silk  over 
this.  Lay  the  positive  on  the  silk,  being  careful  to  see  that  it 
it  not  wrinkled,  and  passe-partout  the  ^lositive  and  backing 
together.  By  applying  a  slight  pressure  while  binding  the 
edges  the  cotton  will  hold  the  silk  in  good  contact. 

One  of  the  most  generally  used  methods  of  backing  is  to 
coat  the  film  side  of  the  positive  with  gold  bronze.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  use  care  in  selecting  the  bronze  i)owder,  as  these  pic- 
tures are  very  often  small,  and  a  coarse  grade  of  powder  will 
give  a  coarse  grain  to  the  picture.  A  dark  gold  bronze  gives 
a  dull  effect  that  is  not  pleasing.  The  best-  effect  is  secured 
by  using  a  very  fine,  natural-gold-colour  bi-onze  that  will  worlr 
very  smoothly.  In  most  cases  this  powder  can  be  supplied 
by  the  photographic  stock  houses  in  1-oz.   jiack-iges  under  the 
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:i«me    '  Li^ht  Hold  phijtu-cvatn  r.'IMjus  .powder  piiisf 

b«  ooinbiii«d  with  a  liiiuid,  and  ii  is  ::ii]>ortant  to  use  one  that 
will  not  aBect  the  silver  derposit  or  the  gelatine,  and  that  is 
a*  nearly  coloorlesa  as  poaaible.  TIk>  dark-coloured  bronzing ' 
liquids  change  the  oolonr  of  the  l.ronze  and  the  effect  of 
brilliancy  is  lost.  The  best  thinj;  »e  have  been  able  to  find 
fur  liquefying  bronze  powder  is  1,'intem-slidt^  film  varnish. 
This  varnish  is  colourless,  dries  in  aboat  thirty  minutes,  and 
does  not  affect  the  silver  image  or  the  gelatine.  Use  a  small 
amount  of  the  bronze  powder,  and  add  ramish  until  the  mix- 
ture is  about  the  consistency  of  thin  paint  Apply  it  to  the 
film  side  of  the  transparency  with  a  Hat  camel-hair  brush  about 
]-inrh   wide,   and   allow   to  dry   with   the  transparency   lying 


perfectly  Bat.  ft  3Iie*l)ronze.  shows 'brdsh-marks  when'Sry  it 
has  be<?n  applied  when  too  thick.  The  solution  should  be  thin 
enough  to  flow  together,  should  be  applied  quickly,  and  shoiii; 
not  be  eone  over  once  the  entire  surface  has  been  covered. 

With  this  method  the  finished  picture  should  also  be  backed 
and  edgfs  bound  to  pn.tect  it  from  moisture.     If  the  positivo 
have  been  properly  handled  the  results  will  be  as  permanent  as 
the  silver  image  itself. 

Don't  make  Doretypes  in  large  sizes  ;  don't  show  them  except 
in  appropriat«  cases ;  dun't  look  upon  them  as  cheap  novelties. 
They  should  rank  with  miniatures,  and  they  surely  give  you  the 
(>j)portunity  to  offer  your  trade  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
for  gift  pictures.  ;., 
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[Aa  wo  eodaaTonred  to  show  m  a  recent  editorial  article,  one  effect  of  tbi-  recent  rapid  development  of  aerial  navigation  is 
almoat  bound  to  be  the  much  mora  extenaive  application  of  the  cainera  to  surveying.  The  employment  of  an  aeroplane  ns 
the  "base"  for  a  sorreying  canxra  opens  up  an  altogether  new  development  of  what  in  the  past  in  this  country  has  been 
a  very  much  neglected  iDetbo<l  of  map-making.  Among  Italian  and  Austrian  surveyors,  no  doubt  as  the  result  of  the 
mountainous  nature  of  a  great  denl  of  itie  terrain  ovpr  which  they  have  had  to  operate,  photograpliic  methods  in  the  past 
hare  been  studied  in  much  gr>'ater  detail,  na  they  have  also  in  Canada.  While,  so  it  seems  to  us,  tlie  methods  will  be 
rtry  diflerent  (when  operating  fp<ia  an  aerial  position)  from  those  which  h&ve  been  emplc.ved  with  the  camera  on  the  earth,  it 
may,  nevertheless,  be  of  value  to  raeord  the  following  survey  of  the  method.?  employed  in  Canada,  which  are  described  in  a 
recent  iarae  of  the  **  Oeograpliical  Review."  It  may  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  tlie  Science  of  photogrammetry,  or 
surveying  with  aid  of  photography,  will  enter  a|K>n  a  new  era  of  usefulness,  and  will  find  its  application  in  the  mapping  of 
still  unrecorded  portions  of  our  p>ssesaionK  overseas. — Eds.  "  liJ.'' , 


The  aecnrate  snrvegr  of  broken  and  loHy  mountains  is  a  task  as 
difCru It  as  tlia geographic  result*  af'       '  ing.     The  methods 

>^i|j|iyed  have  varied  with  avail  il'  nation*,  the  limi- 

i.t;:"ii<     f   '  r  and   ill-  and   the  ohnrncter  of 

the  rrliff.        tary  engiii     .       .  j.  numlirr  of  European 

ruuntries,  netably  Italy  and  Auitria  in  iheir  Alpine  dnm.tinK, 


have  don*  admirable  pioneer  « 
tor   nearly   forty   years,*   the    ; 
brv>ught  to  a  high  state  of  |>< 
fifteen  yean.     The  followioK  '<' 
the  method  and    - 
that  have  bafleil  i 
•  >f  the  rough  land*  <d  the  western  < 
In  Wc«t<-m  Canada  there  are  U' 
varying   in  elevation    from   low    n> 
mountain  ranges  n<<wig  leti  to  el<A<i. 


A 'though  in  practical  use 
till-    niethixi    has  been 
.;  the  last  ten  or 
I  analysis  both  of 
'  and  rlimate 
•  ••  the  survey 
1  was  liegun. 
•f  broken  country 
iills  to  snow -clad 
.1-  .lid  f«'*t  above  sea- 


level.  Tl>e  mapping  of  »uch  country  offer*  many  difficulties. 
Ordinary  matbcNb  ^f  survey  are  impoasibl'*,  except  for  very 
limited  area*,  and  almoat  pniliibitive  owing  to  excessive  cost. 

In   order  to   meet   these  difficullies.   the   methiKl   of   photo- 

(CTn(>hK-  ^tjrrrring  was  adc^pled,  in  the  year  1886,   by   Dr.   E. 

I'  'r-fi«neral  of  Dominion  Lands.  In  that  year  an 

of  thv  Rocky  Nt'iiintaiaa  along  the  main  line 

PariGr  Railway  wiix  inaugurate*!.     Since  then 

.      ,  "       ....,...<    meth'id  has  Itet-n  used  in  many  localities. 

l'liot,..;r.»phic  surveying  may  Ix-  ii^ed  in  any  class  of  country 
whTe    thf    '■ 
appear  cUm 
best  adapUiU   :••  ru.- 
ranges  of   Bnti«h   •'. 
season  dur'' 
i»  short,  an  ! 
winds,  storms,  clouds. 


simplest  possible  form.  In  this  respect  they  show  a  marked 
cmtrnst  to  the  complicated  designs  of  most  European  instru- 
ments. 

The  camera  consistsof  an  oblong' metal  box,  open  at  One 
end  and  fitted  into  a  strong  outer  wooden  case.  The  metal  box 
carries  the  len*  and  two  sets  of  cross-levels  which  may  be  rend 
through  ii]>enings  in  the  outer  case.  Inside  the  box  there  .ar» 
two  sets  of  diaphragniK.  and  a  shade  is  placed  over  the  lens^- 
when  a  plate  is  exposed,  in  order  to  eliminate  all  superfluous' 
light.  The  instrument  stands  on  a  three-lcrew  base,  ideiitiral 
wilh  that  of  the  Iraiisil,  so  that  the  same  tripod  may  be  used 
for  botli.  The  camera  may  be  used  with  the  long  side  either 
horizontal  or  vertical.  In  the  horizontal  position  the  lens 
has  a  field  of  about  fifty-one  degrees  and  in  the  vertical  of 
about  thirty-six  degrees.  The  extent  of  the  field  is  shown  by- 
lines rule<l  on  the  case.  The  size  of  the  plates  is  43  x  5^  inches; 
The  carrying  cose  is  made  to  hold  the  camera  and  twelve  single 
plate  holders.  The  total  weight  of  the  cas*'  with  the  camera 
and  twelve  plates  is  about  twenty  pounds. 

The  transit  is  a  liglit  instrument  of  the  ordinary  pattern, 
made  by  Troughton  and  Simms,  London,  with  3-inch  horiiontal 
and  vertical  rircUs  reading  to  minutes.  The  tripod  has  exten- 
sion legs,  3  ft.  4  inches  long  when  extended,  and  20  inches 
long  when  clo«ed.  When  in  use  a  bag  is  suspended  between 
the  legs  and  filled  with  stones,  and  the  legs  and  bag  are  further 
blwked    with   stones   so   that   it  is   rigid   in    any    wind.      For 


hie    feat4jre«    ..re    suRicientty    markwl    t«fc4_|M»e*ing,  the  head  is  taken  off  and  placed  in  the  transit  box, 

—  L..   • L  in... .1 I     ;_       U w      -J    -?3(W.I*.U..    I «-„    ■.lnf.A/1    in    a    d*nnvnfi  /«nftp   r^p*iif^^lPl^    tO    hold    thft 


photoifraphs      The  methiol   is,   however 

IS  the  high   mountain 

rn   Alberta.     Here   the 

iiis.'k   >«  accomplished  with  safety 

■«  nrr  often  unfavourable.     High 

and  ei-  1  are  the  rule,  so  that 


work  most  often  Ije  done  hum- 
On  Canadian  phutn^rapbic  « 
are  a  camera  and  a  small  tran«i 


iiider  great  difftculty. 
'^^entisl  instruments 


Il  BMJ  !>•  o<  I'tant  t»  nou  Ihst  oss  ol  t)>«  •artist  (ui 
k*W.J«rtsalahisnTnee(tb«<>Ml*  ol  Us\i 
M  Iks  liikfwi  XtMsH  In  U»TC,  n«iinaM« 


.i".a: 


C«tb«<>Ml*  ol    Uskhcl  diinni    llatilfaai'i 
A«  Msr  nrrUy,  p.  )*9  and 


■\rKil'the  legs  are  jilaced  in  a  canvas  case  designed  to  hold  the 
l»«x  and  the  legs.  The  canvas  case  is  fitted  with  shoulder  straps 
for  earning.  The  total  weight  of  the  instrument  complete  is 
slxiut  fifteen   pounds. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  contrasts  of  Alpine  scenery,  ranging 
from  snow  in  sunlight  to  deep  and  heavily  timbered  valleys 
in  shadow,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  good  photographs 
with  an  ordinary  camera  and  lens.  Moreover,  there  is  always 
a  certain  amount  of  diffused  light  which  tends  to  obscure  the 
distant  details.  The  remedy  Tor  the  former  is  a  plate  having 
I  great  latitude  of  exposure,  and  for  the  latter  an  orthochromalic 
plate  with  a  yellow  screen.     In  the  last  few  years  the  Cramer 
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"  Slow  Isoohi'amatic  "  has  been  the  plate  principally  used  on 
Canadian  sur\-ej-s.  The  Seed  "  L  Ortho  "  has  also  given  good 
•  results.  In  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1915,  the  Canadian 
cameras  were  fitted  witli  Tessar  lenses  and  Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright  "G"  filters.  Along  with  these,  Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright  "  Panchromatic  Plates"  were  used  and  gave  satisfactory 
results. 

Wlien  in  the  field,  it  is  important  to  select  those  points 
which  give  the  best  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  highest  {leaks  are  always  the  best.  In 
photf)graphs  taken  from  a  very  high  peak,  the  surrounding 
country  often  appears  dwai-fed,  and  the  details  do  not  show  up 
as  well  as  those  taken  from  a  more  moderate  elevation.  It 
must  also  be  rememl)ered  that  the  higher  the  ])eak,  the  longer 
the  ascent  is  likely  to  t«ke,  and  the  greater  the  likelihood  of 
encountering  sudden  storms.  Frequently  very  useful  \-iews 
may  bo  obtained  with  little  trouble  from  points  of  conijiara- 
tively  low  altitude. 

It  is  customary  to  take  enougli  vie^vs  from  each  j)eak  to 
cover  the  complete  circuit  of  the  horizon.  This  means  very 
little  extra  work  for  the  surveyor  in  the  field,  and  the  extri 
views  ai-e  often  of  assistance  in  the  office.  It  seldom  happens, 
however,  that  all  the  views  can  be  taken  fixnn  a  single  jxjint. 
Usually  one  or  more  camera  stations  are  required  on  different 
pa  its  of  the  peak.  As  a  rule  these  may  be  located  by  reading 
angles  on  them  from  the  central  point  and  measuring  the  dis- 
tance with  a  light  tape.  Angles  must  ibe  read  on  at  least  one 
well-defined  point  in  each  view,  prefex-ably  on  two.  The  angle 
of  elevation  or  depression  should  also  be  read  on  these  jwints, 


ais  it  will  serve  to  check  the  horizon  line  of  the  riow  if  there 
should  be  any  trouble  in  the  office.  It  must  also  be  constantly 
remembered  throughout  all  field  work  that  all  the  country  to 
be  mapped  must  be  seen  from  at  least  two  jioints  which  subtend 
angles  great  enough  to  give  satisfactory  intersections  and  not 
too  great  to  pertnit  easy  recognition  of  the  same  points  as  they 
appear  in  corresponding  photographs,  taken  in  pain,  one  from 
each  station. 

For  plotting  purposes,  bromide  enllargements,  approximately 
10  by  14  inches  in  size,  are  made  from  the  negatires.  To  obtain 
satisfactory  results,  the  enlarging  must  be  very  accurately 
done.  This  work  is  done  at  Ottawa  with  an  enlarging  camera 
made  specially  for  the  jrurpose. 

In  the  office  the  triangulatioii  is  plotted  by  ordinary  methods, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  control.  This  may  vary  from 
a  precise  triangulation  to  a  reconnaissance  surrey,  where  the 
triangulation  and  the  photography  are  carried  on  at  the  same 
time.  Elevations  of  the  stations  and  more  prominent  peaks 
are  computed  from  the  angles  read  in  the  field.  Where  neces- 
sary, corrections  are  made  to  allow  for  curvature  and  refraction. 

Views  from  different  stations  showing  the  same  country  are 
then  selected.  Si«fficient  points  are  identified  on  each  of  two 
corresponding  views,  taken  from  the  different  stations,  to  show 
clearly  the  topography  of  the  country.  These  points  are  then 
plotted  on  the  jjlan  and  their  elevations  calculated  from  the 
photographs.  Using  these  points  as  a  guide,  and  with  the 
photographs  in  front  of  him,  the  topographer  is  able  to  draw 
in  his  contours  with  an  accuracy  dependent  chiefly  on  the 
number  of  points  plotted  and  on  the  scale  of  his  plan. 
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Fig.  1. 
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!■  Igures  I  and  2.     two  partially  overlappini;  views  of  rugged  topugiaphy  in  .J  aspar  Park  iu  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mountains,  taken  from  two  different  stations 

with  a  camen  equipped  for  pbotoerapliic  sutveying.    The  relation  of  the  two  views  is  shown  on  figure  3.    Figure  1  is  taken  from  the  station  marked  B,  and 

figure  2  from  the  station  marked  A  on  that  figure.      The  numerals  1  to  5  represent  the  same  objeoia  in  both  views  and  correspond  with  the  point*  so 

numbered  on  figure  3.    Tbi^  lulsd  network  in  the  foreground  of  figure  2  likewise  corresponds  wit'j  the  network  of  squares  in  figure  3. 
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Fif;ure9  I  and  2  represent  views  {i'>rn  two  stations  shown  as 
A  ami  B  in  Figure  3.  On  these  viev~.  points  1  to  5  have  been  ' 
identified  to  illustrate  the  inethiKl  <4  plotting.  The  principal 
and  horizon  lines,  whose  positions  have  been  determined  during 
the  season,  are  fir»t  ruled  on  the  view-.  The  traces  of  the  prin- 
cipal line  and  of  the  picture  plane  f'>r  each  view  are  then  laid 
down  on  the  plan  as  shown.  In  Fifjiire  3,  aa,  bb,  and  a'a  and 
b'b'  representing  these  traces  res|».  lively  for  Figures  2  and  1. 
the  distances  of  the  identified  jxiints  fn.m  the  principal  line  are 
then  taken  off  on  a  slip  of  pa|>er.  a  M-parate  slip  being  used  for 
each  view.  These  slips  are  then  placed  on  the  traces  of  their 
respective  views  as  shown  by  cc  and  r'c'  in  figure  3.  The  line  of 
sight  to  any  |>oint  is  then  given  by  •Iniwing  a  straight  line  from 
the  station  to  the  projection  of  the  iK>int  as  shown  in  the  .slip. 
By  inserting  needles  at  \  and  B.  and  using  fine  silk  threads  or 


Fig.  3. 

IMacnai  to  tllMlnte  Um  bm«1m4  of  coiMitiwilac  *  mm  Itoii  two  pl>DM«r>pble 
tWw>.  fw  nplaaaita*,  m*  Um  Mxt.  la  ptmMm  lM«iMaaM  from  J  lo  Mand 
iTom  a  lo  *'»*  I*  Bsrfc  (^Ml  le  Um  local  tangik  1  tb«  vlawi  aad  Iba  dlttaaess  of 
;,  f,  3,  4,  i.  •!•..  tnm  A*  sad  ■•'  ittttrUnXj  %x%  maim oiaal  lo  Um  dMaam*  of 
llMa*  polaU  Iron  Um  prtadial  Ubm  of  Iba  eana«|aodla(  rtawi. 

hair*  inftead  of  actually  drawing  lines  on  the  plan  fr<^ini  each 
station,  the  intersections  may  be  determined  very  rapidly. 

The  elevations  of  the  p<iinta  are  taken  out  by  means  of  the 
instrument  shown  in  Figure  4,  which  was  originally  deviseil  by 
.Mr*srs.  D.  B.  lV>wling  ami  H.  Matheson,  of  the  Canadian 
frrxXifi^al  Surrey.  The  arms  M  and  X  are  of  brass.  fa»tene<l 
rigidly  together.  i'  and  Q  are  sliding  bars,  moving  »n  the 
»rm  M.  R  IS  a  swinging  arm  rev./lving  arvund  the  centre  O. 
I'  and  R.  are  made  of  transparent  c«lluloid.  and  on  It  a  fine 
line  rr  is  ruled,  radiating  from  llie  centre  O.  The  arm  <^ 
came*  a  scile  rorT»«p«mdii»g  to  the  acale  of  the  map.  The 
inalrnmeni    must  lie  made  aorurat'-ly,  so  that  when  the  line 
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is  over  the  Iin«  s  the   reading  of   the   scale   will   be   constant 
when  moved  along  the  arm  M. 

When  using  this  instrument  the  centre  (>  is  ^ilaced  over 
the  station,  and  the  arm  P  is  placed  so  that  the  edge  coin- 
cides with  the  trace  of  the  view,  the  line  *=  falling  on  the 
principal  line.  The  instrument  is  then  held  in  place  by  heavy 
pai)er-weights.  The  distances  of  the  points  alxive  or  below  tlie 
horizon  as  shown  on  the  view  are  taken  off  on  a  slip  of  paper. 
The  slip  is  then  placed  on  P,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  and 
held  in  position  by  the  clips  pp.  The  scale  is  now  set  to  read 
the  elevation  of  the  station  when  the  line  it  is  above  s.  To 
obtain  the  elevation  of  the  point  5  the  arm  Q  is  imrved  to 
the  point  plotted,  and  K  is  moved  so  that  rr  pass<i8  through  5, 
as  shown  on  the  slip.  The  elevation  of  the  point  "■  is  now 
read  directly  oH  the  scale.     To  avoid  mistakes  the  elevation  «f 
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Fig.  4. 

Diacram  of  Inttniiiirnt  uted  io  taking  cat  elevation 'of  the  point*  a.s  sliowii  ia 
«(.  i  lifkgn  of  IJ.  B.  Dowling  and  H.  Matheson,  of  the  Cnnadian  lieoloijiciil 

-fiiirveyi. 

each  point  is  taken  from  the  two  views  and  the  me^tn  of  the 
two  elevations  is  used. 

Relatively  toiKigraphir  features  such  as  swamps,  lakes,  and 
rivers  with  comparatively  small  fall  are  plotted  by  means  of 
the  per»l»ectometer.  This  consists  of  the  per8i)ective  of  a 
series  of  S({uareB  drawn  on  glass,  having  the  <listance  line  equal 
to  the  focal  length  .f  the  photograph.  The  pixjjection  of  the 
sijiiares  is  laid  down  on  theiilan,  the  perspectometer  is  placed 
in  its  proper  position  on  the  photograph,  and  the  ouflints 
drawn  in  square  by  square.  This  methinl  is  illustrafetl  in 
figures  2  and  3. 

The  accuracy  of  a  photographic  map  depends  first  of  all  on 
the  pi-ecision  of  the  triangulation.  After  that,  it  in  dependent 
on  the  numU'r  of  camera  stations  and  on  the  scale  of  the  plan. 
H^ffJ  w-ale  ,.r  contour  interval  may  lie  used.  These  will  lie 
^Htennined  by  the  purixwe  for  which  the  map  is  i-equired.  For 
general  purjioses,  the  writer  cmisideis  a  contour  interval  "f 
1(X)  leet  and  a  scale  of  1 :40.000  the  most  convenient  lor  a 
large  plan.  The  pieoi»i<in  is  that  of  a  good  plane-table  survey, 
but  with  the  advantage  that  more  points  are  plotted,  and  the 
contouring  is  done  by  the  surveyor  in  the  office,  with  the  views 
from  the  different  stations  liefore  him  to  which  he  <.aii  refer 
alternately,  while  with  a  plane  table  this  simultaneous,  <-oiii- 
parison  is  entirely  wanting. 

The  most  tedious  and  tiresome  part  of  the  work  is  plotliug 
the  iwints  and  drawing  the  cont.mrs.  The  office  work  requires 
at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  field  work.     This  is  not  a  defect, 
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but  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  method,  for  the  field 
work,  which  is  most  expensive,  requires  ninch  leas  time  than 
when  an/  other  method  is  used. 

A  party  of  seven  can  wurk  to  the  best  advantage  under  most 
circumstanceQ.  The  party  consists  of  the  surveyor,  his 
assistant,  and  five  men,  two  of  wliom  should  be  expert  packers, 
if  pack  horses  are  used.  With  two  sets  of  instruments,  the 
surveyor  and  assistant  surveyor,  each  accompanied  by  two  men, 
are  free  to  work  in  the  same  <ii-  different  localities,  the  cook 
being  left  in  charge  of  a  main  camp  at  .some  central  point. 
Except  on  long  or  dangerous  trips,  one  man  is  enough  to  accom- 
pany the  surveyor  when  actually  climbing.  If  in  a  country 
unusually  difficult  of  access,  extra  help  may  be  atlvisable. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  the  work,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
accurate  estimate.  The  cost  dei>ends,  in  the  fir^t  place,  on  the 
nature  and  accessibility  of  the  country,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
on  the  class  of  work  required.  Much  also  depends  on  the 
season,  as  more  or  less  time  is  always  lost  through  smoky, 
cloudy,  or  rainy  weather.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  writer's 
survey  of  the  Crowsnest  Forest  Reserve  in  the  years  1913-14 
was  $9.50  per  square  mile.  This  may  be  considered  a  fair 
average.  -     ;  •• 

The  fdllowing  is  a  list  of  the  principal  photographic  surveys 
made  in  Canada.  The  areas  given  are  only  approximate,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  the  earlier  surveys. 
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Main  range  of  the  Rocky  Moantains 
adjacent  to  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. . 

Colombia  River  Valley  from  Revelstoke 
to  Arrowhead 

Alberta  foothills  south  of  Calgary 

Crowsnest  coal  area,  near  Cron»nest 
Pass.  B.C 

Selkirk  Mountains,  adjacent  to  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  from  Beavermouth  to 
Revelstoke , . . 

Rocky  Mountains, adjace'ntto  Canadian  ] 

Pacific  Railway,     from   Mt.    Castle  .- 

;  to  Baa  vermouth   i 

Kooky  Mountains,  Robson  district,  north 

^of  Yellowhead  Pass 

9ooky     Mountains,    BanfE-Windermere 

■;?roadfrQm  Vermilion  Pass  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Kootenay  and   Vermilion 

Rivers  

,  Crowsnest      Forest      Reserve,      South- 
western Alberta    ; 

British  Columbia— Alberta  boundary  .... 

Okanagan  Iiake  district,  BritishColumbia 
Jasper  Park   adjacent  to  Grand  Trunk 

Pacific  Railway 

British  Columbia—  Alaska  boundary  .... 
Southern bouudarv  of  British  Columbia. . 
Ynkon. Alaska  Boun-lary  (141st  meridian) 
Thii  ty-one-Mile  Lske  watershed,  Quebec 
Reconnaissance  surveys  by  the  Qeological 

Survey I 


Area 

Surveyed 

in  8q. 

Miles. 

Tear. 

2,500 

1886—92 

600 
2,000 

1897 
1896—99 

550 

i9:o 

1,100 

1901-02 

2,200 

1903-06 

1,100 

1911 

500 

1913 

1,500 

1913-14 

1,500 

1913—15 

1,000 

1914-15 

800 
5,0C0 
1.200 
1,000 

200 

1915 

1893-1913 
1S03— 05 
1907—13 
1913 

9,000 

1904-15 

Suiveyor. 


J.  J.  McArthur 


J.  J.  McArthur 
A.  O.  Wheeler 


A.  O.  Wheeler 


A.  O.  Wheeler 

!  A.  O.  Wheeltr 
I  M.  P.  Bridgland 


A.  O.  Wheeler 


R.  D.  McCaw 

M.  P.  Bridgland 
(  A.  O.  Wheeler 
I  A.  J.  Campbell 

R.  D.  McCaw 

M.  P.  Bridgland 
Dr.  W.  F.  King 
.J.  J.  McArthur 
J.  1 1.  Crsig 
D.  H,  Nelles 


M.  P.  Bridgland. 


!t'Bos4»  FHOroonAPHic  Society. — The  following  memibers,  out  ol 
ten  who  nrnde  application,  liave  been  elected  to  the  Fellow.ship  : — ^F. 
Bridgen,  J.  Aubouxne  Clarke,  Bertram  Cox,  Mifes  Jessie  F.  Harvey, 
A    H.  Liockingtom,  E.  W.  Mellor,  and  A.  E.  Smith. 

.  CoNTBOi,  OF  Lighting. — A  reguJation  (Ha.)  made  under  tlie 
defence  of  the  Realm  Act  states  that  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
inay,  with  a  view  to  maantaiining  or  increasing  the  supply  of  light, 
hieat,  or  poiwer  for  the  puirpoBe  of  the  production,  repair,  or  trans- 
port of  war  material,  or  any  other  work  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful proseou'tian  of  the  war,  by  Order  direct  that  lights  of  any 
specified  cla«s  or  description  ahaU  be  extingiuislied  or  their  use 
restricted  to  suoh  extent,  between  suoh  hours,  within  such  area. 
on  suoh  premises,  aiid  during  such  peinod  as  ina.y  be  specified  in 
the  Order,  and  if  any  pei-stai  having  oontrol  of  any  light,  or 
occupying,  or  having  control  of,  or  managing,  or  being  in  charge 
of  premdae*  in,  on,  or  in  coimection  with  which  any  light  is  used 
acts  in  eontravenihioin  of  any  sudi  Order,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
summary    •ffence    against   these    regiilatixHifl. 
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UEAI  H  OF  MR.  F.  A.  BRIDGE. 

One  of  the  most  fanifliair  personalities  in  photographic  circles  has 
been  removed  by  tlie  death  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  at  Bognor  on 
Saturday  laft,  DecenvlxT  29.  For  some  year  or  two  past  Mr. 
Bridge  liad  been  in  fivi!iiig  health,  tmd  indeel  had  hardly  ever  shown 
his  customary  vigour  and  spirits  since  the  death  (A  his  wife  some 
seven  year-'  ago. 

His  business  conuectrou  w-itli  pliotograpJiy  was  dhiefly  that  of 
a  commercial  and  t€Khnical  photograiplier,  of  which  branch  of  work 
he  had  made  a  specially  long  before  the  days  when  "  commercial 
photography"  had  bcxuiine  a  recognised  (ieiixtrtment  of  the  photo- 
graphic business.     In  this  work  he  was  something  of  a  pioneer  ia 


Uio  extensive  use  whicli  ho  made  of  flashlight,  in  which  connection 
his  extejisivo  series  of  photographs  of  the  first  London  tuibc  railways 
when  in  course  of  construction  may  be  recalled.  Although  his 
teduiical  work  did  not  (igure  largely  in  the  public  eye — he  himself 
was  habitually  somewhat  reticent  in  regaixl  to  it — he  nevei-theless 
was  certainly  one  of  those  who  by  their  knowledge  and  skill  have 
contributed  to  the  estiibli.shment  of  pliotogra.phy  as  a  docunienitaa-y 
agent  for  legal  and  commercial  purposes. 

But  Mr.  Bridge  nas  more  widely  known  in  photographic  cnrclea 
first  as  one  ol  the  I'oiiiKlers  and  afterwards  as  secretary  of  tlie 
Pdiotographic  Club  aud  still  more  as  general  secretaay,  up  to  tihe 
time  ot  his  death,  of  the  Photograiphic  Convention.  His  support  of 
the  Photographic  Club  was  consistently  accorded  until  the  demise 
of  tliat  body.  In  the  early  days  of  the  dry-plate  process,  the 
Club  was  the  chief  medium  for  the  personal  interchange  of 
experience  in  regard  to  the  tedhnicalities  of  all  photograpliic  pro- 
cesses. As,  in  course  of  time  and  with  the  deveilopment  of  gelatine 
emulsions,  tlie  making  of  dry-plates  ceased  to  be  a  branch  of 
amatem-  work  and  became  an  industry,  tlie  club  outlasted  its  sphere 
ot  usefulness  and  almost  all  the  members  of  its  early  days  fell  away 
from  it.  Mr.  Bridge  was  almost  tlie  onJy  one  who  supported  it  to 
the  last  and  made  the  arrangiamenits  for  the  transfer  of  most  of  its 
assets   and     effects    to   tho    Royal    Photographic    Society.      lu    Mr. 
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THE    BRITISH   JOURNAL    OF    PHOfOGR.APK-Y. 


Bridge  alio  the  Phuto«;rnp)uc  Convent  in  of  ike  Cnited  Kingdom 
found  a  necretary  who  for  somethinit  ke  twenty  years  managed 
tho  annual  oommer  meeking  of  that  bridy  a  iub  the  utmost  competence. 
No  detail  of  the  arrtngnineDtc  for  the  v.~:t  of  two  ur  three  hundred 
people  to  Scotland,  the  Weat  of  EngUii'i,  or  the  Continent  was  to<i 
HnaU  for  him.  With  the  change*  in  the  circuni!<tance;i  of  photo- 
graphy, the  character  of  the  Convent:  -  *  '<i;a  likewise  luide'r- 
weot  a  change  from  the  day*  of  ita  '  ut  l>y  the  late  J. 
Traffl  Tagrkr.  The  technioBl  eionu  .;  ht-came  ir.ore  or  less 
subordinated  to  that  of  «if|bt-*eeing  Imh  evei>une  wito  has  ever 
attended  a  Ooaventiun  gathering  wH'  '  <-  to  the  statenietit 
that  a  more  uidefotigable,  thorriugli.  jiig  *e(Tetar>'  than 
.\fr.  Bridge  oould  init  have  been  ii.ii  »r  ima^ned.  He  had 
identified  himaelf  to  ei<>«ely  with  the  '  .inveotton,  the  last  nie«ting 
of  which  waa  held  at  Perth  in  July,  1914,  that  it  i«  difficult  U>  see 
how,  after  the  mevittlile  interru|>ti<iM  <  re«tcd  by  the  war,  it  can 
■orvive  hi*  loM. 

In  hu  early  daya  Mr.  Bridge  wa«  a  sHngSr  of  some  cnntiderahV 
diatinction.  H  our  mrmory  aerveo  iic  .  '•rrectly,  he  wa«  a  member 
of  the  \Ve*tmiiiat«r  .\bbry  choir,  atxl  up  to  middle  life  pr.)i'ti>- 
■ional  tnueical  engiigemeiit*  through'' ul  the  otaintry  were  (i«rt 
of  hi*  regular  anivitie*.  In  phot«>(n-it'-  c  circle*,  hi*  hearty  mannt- ' 
and   til'  'leat   with    whii '  'led   oat   anything   »-;i  cli 

he   an  i'  -lo   fur   him    a     .  •(    frien^'a   to   whor.   hi* 

departure  -a  ill  Ue  a  real  lo«e. 


HEATH  OF  MR  \     IKMyTY. 

\\  I  rf,i<'[  i.>  rt' iird  t'te  dt'.tth  <  ii  i  i  -tai^  Day  of  Mr.  ('h.u-le« 
.VbUiit  Booty,  who  w«a  uiKk>ulite<U\  -  k-  •■»  of  photographic 
reprM* ntal* vea  in  tin*  <-uiiiitry.  and  pp-i^l.  i-raat  a  longer 
eonncetion  with  i>hi>ti  graiihy  titan  a'lv  of  )  iiorariw.  In 
year*  gone  i  '  n  Street, 
Obome'a,  oi  hou»fa. 
In  that  capiK  •■  among 
phototpsphr  andoncd 
thia  or,  bu.'au««t»,  becom- 
ing at:  and  C'>.  At  the 
time  M  hw  death  >w  «a»  uvcr  8i  y««uj>  «4  a^^'. 


Of  hb  penonat  chani<«erMliei,  one  (Mr.  J.   \V.   Hilder,  t>f  Croy 
donj  to  whom  he  wa*  kiMtwn  for  many  JNar*   wrilra  a*  follow*  : — 


I.»y*  con- 

I,   whicii 

iirii.        He   ured   to 

r  gave  him  onlv  a 

■M.         "H.- 

^v  U>  tlu- 

bith  uf 

I  to  llie 

.•     Mundei'fid 

\erv   »JiIe   l«> 


••  Mr.  Booty  wa*  a  i.'<i  r 

ductad  a  atodm  and  i 
waa  rary  kargety  patruuiMd  by  lim  1 
rabU  that  wtien  liU'e  more  thao  a  U 
year  to  live  owing  lo  proaoaarad  ayn 
attaibated  h'a  raeoverjr  and  aMaimneKt 
oooluinaaa  iokaUtion  v4  the  ryvnide  ^ 
"  tbe  good  old  day*  "  of  the  wet  r,.V 
Im*  he  latwnwl  rMBariuibie  act 
tiumarj  at  tmm  and  tkin^  He 
lawyer,  and  hia  advice,  aa  very  many  wiU  iv««li,  hu*  fnety  give» 
to  pholognaplMn  in  all  part*  of  the  rotintrr  I  m.\>i-lf  hive  luiJ 
eapariaaoa  of  hi*  gu<Hi  nature  ii  ta  al*n  a  line 

■— tiiii  acter,  and  >t  waa  au  ei>^  to  hi*  recH  i 

tion  o(  entrarta  from  tba  cla—it  pm-r-  m  ,icrtuUin»d 

to  pcrlurm  in  the  paaiat  Brighloa.    Tl  y  met  Dickim 

on  Iha  ocoaaiona  nf  the  novoiiai  callii  •wk*biip  whu4i  )■' 

(Booty'*)  lather  kept  at  Brighton.  aiM  -ittly  made  mont  mi 

of  the  gmt  iuipriaaioo  whi<^  the  ix-rMmakty  uf  the  author  uf 
Pickwick  n«de  upon  him.  Aa  th«  ousome  of  rtieumatiam  he  i<:rt 
hia  voice,  and  for  many  year*  had  not  »|>okMi  above  a  loud  whi*|M-r. 
He  waa  acruatnmeJ  jokingly  to  i»y  ham  nympathetic  fie<>p  e 
were  whan  be  railed  upon  them  nnt-l  to!d  that  it  wa*  hi> 
natural  vaiee.  To  a  rare  fund  of  humour— he  had  aJway*  a 
joke  to  Cftdt — ^'le  added  enreptioiial  ,:ifta  aa  a  raconteur,  and  wa5 
full  of  ancodnt«a  and  reminiMetirr*  ilrawn  from  a  very  fall  and 
varied  expariance.  With  all  there  altm'-tive  aide*  to  hi*  charartrx 
he  waa.  neverthelem,  ■  flr*t-TBte  man  of  boaitiea*.  He  leaves  a 
wdow,  two  MHia,  aitd  one  grsnddan ifhter  io  mouni  hi*  lo**,  and 
nil  duidiUm  receive  a  kindly  memorial  in  the  hmrlo  of  mn'iy 
nthera  to  wheai  ha  waa  peraooally  known." 


Usslstants'  PoteSe 

— • 

A'o<e»  Ay  afjiistanfn  siiitable  for  this    column  will  he  runMderfd 
and  paid  for  on  tfir  first  of  the  month   followimj   piihliintion. 

Repairing  Leaky  Book-Form  Slides. 

Ir  frifpieiitly  happen.-^  tliiil  the  book-lnrni  pattern  of  double  liiiik 
slidu  after  some  use  (or  it  may  be  due  to  the  .shrinkuge  wlien 
improperly  seas(/iie<i  wood  has  been  u.sed  in  construction  cauewl  by 
damp  or  ll>e  action  of  the  sun),  admits  light  ;it  the  joint  where  tlie 
slide  opens,  with  the  result  that  the  i>lates  in  the  latter  get  foj^jed. 
Tl.ere  is  no  rtMS(Hi  when  this  lHr]>pei>s  why  th^  slide  should  be 
sci-ap|)ed  as  I  have  recently  proved  by  n.iiking  a  very  simple  tiiough 
■satirfactury  repair  whioh  nuide  tJie  slide  as  liglit-proof  as  wilten  it 
wa*  first  in  use.  L'|K)u  a  careM  test  of  tlie  slide  it  was  foauid 
that  its  ojuditioii  was  in  every  way  satisfactory  excfjJt  at  the  ixiint 
mentioned  above,  but  for  some  reason  a  certain  looseaie.i's  of  fitting 
was  evidejit  liere,  and  I  cast  about  foi-  some  means  (vf  preveaiting  the 
light  from  eiiteriug  by  eiL«uring  a  tighter  fit  between  the  two  halves 
when  thu  slide  is  closed. 

Tliia  was  done  very  erisily  in  the  foHow.ing  way.  I  prucure<l  ."onie 
odd  stripe  of  wash  or  "chamois  leatlier  "  of  the  same  leiigtli  and 
width  as  tiie  rebate  of  the  slide.  These  were  "  seccotined  '"  .^11 
rouiMl  tlie  latter,  care  being  taken  to  secure  a  ])erfectly  wpiaie  join 
«t  tlie  corners  in  ordt^r  to  prevent  light  enteriiig  here.  The  elide 
«Ms  tfljeii  Closeil  aiHl  put  aside  for  the  adliesive  to  get  thoroujtlily 
dry.  I'ljoii  testing,  the  slide  was  found  to  be  in  evti-j'  way  li^tlit- 
priK>f,  and  owing  tii  the  elirticJty  of  the  leatlier  a  much  tijfhtta-  fit 
",is  stH-uied  when  the  c«tihe»  were  in  jMjsitiim.  Tlie  leatlier  was 
c.irefully  dead  blackwl,  ii.oro  from  the  point  of  view  of  appe;ivance 
tii-ui  foi  aj;y  otJier  ivaaoii.  U|>oii  aiiotlitT  .♦lide  defective  in  tlio  sniiie 
way  I  tried  strips  of  black  velvet,  but  this  does  not  answer  quite  so 
well,  a«  it  has  not  the  iJa.st  city  of  oluini'>is.  .Any  siidditr  woitld  be 
;{lad  to  gi^o  or  sell  a  lew  scra|)8  of  I'lianiois  leather  tor  a  few  penc-'. 
Many  pboti'Srapheis  who  have  slides  defective  in  tjiis  w.ay  while 
the  dntwout  jhuttisr*  are  pwfectly  liyhl-proof,  will  welcome  tjie 
aliov  simple  raetlnnl  of  rep^iiring  wluit  ai'e  really  niost  expensive 
;kccc*M>i ie*.  especially  in  large  aiaes. — Expert. 


Paietit  Reios. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  IcCEPTED. 
fkai*  jfwei/Ieadon*  art  obl^mtbla,   price   6d.  each,  poii  net,  jr.f% 

the  Patmt  Office,  S5,    Southampton  Dui'.dings,  Chnnccry  Lane, 

Vondon,  W.C. 
'!*^4  dita  in   bracktti   u   that  of  applicatioti   in    thii   country  ,    or 

abroad,  ill  (>K  caae  of  patents  granted  under  the  liUernational 

Contention. 
lounK  I'iioToo».*i-HV.— No.  110,993  (Jan  6,  1917).— The  inven- 
tion consist*  ill  a  method  for  ninkinj;  a  two-colour  st  reeii  for 
use  in  the  prodnctioii  of  plmto^raplis  in  colours.  To  one  side 
of  a  thin  sheet  of  a  i  olourless  transparent  material  (gla«!  or 
celluloid)  a  layer  irf  traiiapareiit  colo.urerl  particles  is  ajiplied. 
The  particles  are  all  of  one  colour— for  example,  red ;  <  onse- 
i|uently,  they  arrest  the  passage  of  .ill  rays  of  li«ht  e.xcej)!  red 
rays.  Tlic  particles  are  sprmd  in  such  manner  that  inteistices 
are  left  having  appn>.\iinat«Jy  the  Hime  area  as  the  |><i.rt-:<lc!<. 
This  layer  of  particles  is  then  covered  with  a  layer  of  c^ibiurless 

a«ntsh'   for    prote<-tion      On    this    l.iyer,   when    dry.    a    layer   of 

phutWhraphic  emulsion  seiuiitive  to  ureen  iuid  blue  rays  only,  is 
spread.  The  emulsion  is  then  e.xptised  to  while  lijiht  in  such 
manner  that  the  light  passea  Uirough  the  traitipiuent  ba.se  sup- 
porting the  particles  before  affectin;;  the  emulsion.  The  result 
of  this  procedure  is  that  the  blue  ami  green  i  ays  passing  throiifrh 
tbe  interstices  affect  the  emulsion,  and  upon  devel<(pniciil  a 
black  deposit  is  formed  behind  the  interstices.  A»  the  red 
particles  arrest  the  passage  of  the  blue  and  green  rays,  a««l  the 
emulsion  is  only  sciieitivo  to  such  rays,  no  action  occurs  beltinn 
the  red-coloured  particle*  and  l^e  photograiphic  emuWion  behiui' 
the  particle*  becomes  transparent  upon  fixation.  This  W""" 
deposit    behind  the  interstices  is  then   changed    by  means  of  to- 
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If «i "Bit^sit  jouRNii'  69  pkb^oMA^St. 


'  fiinuxt/J^^^id^ 


-  phoie^raftbic  proceu  wall  known  as  tooimg,  into  one.  of  a  Uue^. 

■'green  colour — the  complementary  colour  oi  the  red  particles. 
(Tho  method  may  be  varied  "by  slainirbg  the  particles  blue- 
^een  and  toning  tJie  black  deposit  behind  the  interstices  a  red 
colour.  In  tUjs  case  the^jjensitjve  emulsion  would  be  that  known 
as  panchromatk,  4iacl  ifco':^igUr  would  be  a  red  one,  or  white 
light  passed,  through   a.X*3  filter.  i" 

When  thosctjeen  Js  mad«  up  (as  it  may  bt 
lines,  the  app'.ioation  to  it  of  a  pajichyoiifet.ic  oniul.^ion  may  be 
omitted,  and  Uie  screen  may  be  brought  into  close  contact  with 
a  surface  of  panchromatic  emulsion  during  the  exposure.  Before 
development  of  the  exposed  panchromatic  surface  takes  place, 
the  screen  is  removed.  The  latter  is  placed,  in  its'  relative  posi- 
tion on  the  positive  when  development  is  completed.  The  posi- 
tive is  made  either  by  "  reversing  "  the  negative  or  printing 
separatelj. — Ernest  Henry  Tarlton.  43,  East  India  Dock  Road, 
Poplar,  London,  E.      . 

trade    Rames   and    marks. 

APPLICATIONS    FOIl    ItEdlSTIiATION . 
Bee    in    B.   Design. — No.    380,210.      Photographs.     Fred  Rendell 


Burnett,  108,   Renficld  Street,  Glasgow,  •  photogiraipher. 
18.  1917. 


October 


jinalecta* 


HxtiacU  from  our  weekl;/  anri  monthly  coittemporarle/s. 

Colours  with  Sulphide  Toning. 

Ik  theory  (says  a  writer  in  "Photography  and  Focu.s  "  for 
January  2)  the  sulphide-toned  bromide  print  should  have  the  same 
oolour,  whether  the  image  has  been  converted  into  silver  sulphide 
by  means  of  tlie  hy|xi-alum  bath,  often  called  the  "  direct  method, 
or  by  bleaching  ajid  darkening — "the  indirect  method";  but  in 
practice  it  is  found  that  the  direot  n.ethod  gives  a  colder  bix>wn  than 
is  iiHuaJly  obtained  by  ble.icliing,  and  tlie  colour  is  to  most  tastes 
pileasanteo-.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  tliat  although 
the  hypo-alum  bath  is  generally  used  hot,  in.  wdiicli  case  the  toning  :p 
complete  in  about  twenty  minutes,  it  is  quite  as  effective  cold  if 
.sufficient  time  is  given  in  whicili  to  do  its  work.  About  forty-eight 
hours  in  the  cold  will  be  found  sufficient.  The  prints  may  be  put 
into  the  solution  face  downwards  and  left,  mcirely  looking  at  tliem 
e\ory  twelve  hours  or  so  to  fte«  that  tliey  are  progressing 
satisfactoriJy.  Thei*  is  no  fear  of  over-toni.ivg,  a^  aotioji  ceases 
when  the  change  is  complete ;  and  if  parts  tone  before  the  rest,  it 
will  be  found  that,  given  time  enough,  the  slower  parts  catch  up. 
Mid  tha  final  colour  is  uniform. 


meetings  of  Societies* 

— • — 

MEETINGS     OF     SOCIETIES     FOR     NEXT     WEEK. 

Monday,  January  7. 

Bouth  Lindon  Phocographic  Society.    *'  Carbon  Demonstration."    E.  C  Ridge. 
Dewsibury  Photogr^iphio  Hoc  ety.    Annual  General  Meet-ng. 

City    of    lioiidon    and  CrippleRate  Piiotoijraphic  Society.    "Nooks  and  Corners 
of  Old  London."    C.  Foibes. 

Tuesday,  January  8. 

Royal  Photographic  8-ioiety.    "  Bromid<^  Printing."    H.  Essenhigh  Co  ke. 
BirminKham  Photot;rap»iic  Hociety.    *' The  Riviera.*'     H.  R,  Howell. 
'  Bkal^  bridge    Ph:>tographiu    and    Scientiho    Society.     Lancashire    and    Cheshire 

Union  Sli'les 
Hanlnv  i»h  'tographio  Society.  Y.M.C.A.     "Photography  and  Focus,"  1917  Pnz' 

Blidi-s. 

Wednesday,  January  9. 
Croydon  Caranra  Club.    '■  Knlargint;  on  Bioi>itl.j  Paper."    A.  F.  CiUherine. 
PhotA-MicOKraihi'*  Sooie  y.    "Monae  Curi  .sities  of  Crustacean  Life."    P.  Martin- 

Dunoau    F.H.M.8. 
Edinburgh  Ph  >togaphic  Sooit-ty.    Scottish  Photographic  Federation  Pottrolio. 

Thursday,  January  10. 
8t  ckportPhotoBiraphic Society.    "The  A  B  C  of  Picture-Making."    J.  Hurst. 
Ijeigh  Pho'o  riiphio  Mocie'y.     fi.  mid  C.  P   Union  Porifolios 
Hadfler-fleld   Naturaliat  and   Ph^iogrAp  .ic  S  iciey.    "  Photograpliy  and  Focus." 

Pr  zc  Siirlps- 
HuU  Photographic  Society.    Oramophonr'  Kiite-tainroent. 
Livrpo  1     Mnareur    IMiotogr  ipliic    Assoc  ution.       "  Scenes    of    Chinese    Jjife." 

P.  U.  Roxby. 


Correspondence. 


•j^  Corespondents  sliould  neva;  mrite  on  both  sid^v/the  paper.  Nt 
;'■  notice  is  taken  of  commuTtu^t^ons  unless  the  naims  and  addresself 

of  tJie  writers  are  given.     ■■'  '  ! 

','  We  do  not  tmdertal;e  ttspen^bility  for  tlie  opini&na  expre$sed  bn 

our  corresp-yndtnts.  1 

THE   NEW   ERA,   LTD.,   AND  THE   P.P.A.  ' 

;  ■  .-  To   the   Editors.  ; 

Gemitlemen,— -Some  months  ago  Mr.  Archer  Clarke,  the  origina/ 
promoter  of  the  company  now  styled  the  New  Era,  Ltd.,  at  our 
reciuest.  wrote  a  letter  appaariiig  in  the  B.J.  esiiecially  disclaiming 
that  his  proppseid  comp^ay  had  any  Gonneotion  with  •  th« 
P.P.A.  As  the  prospevUis  of  the  New  Era,  Ltd.,  contains  a  statej- 
nient  as  to  the  holding  of  the  Preference  shares  by  membert 
of  the  P.P.A.,.  which  migiBlt-lead  to  the  conclusion  tha,t  the  com- 
paaiy  was  lujt  er.tirely  dissociated  from  is,  I  am  desired  by  my 
Council  to  point  out  that  the  fact  that  some  of  our  members  have 
subscribed  for  shares  does  not  commit  us  in  any  way,  as  an  associa. 
tion,  to  a  councjlion  witli  the  eonipaiiy,  officiaJ  or  otherwise.  Our 
attitude  towards  the  company  is  precisely  the  same  as  towards  every 
other  commercial  undertaking  providing  pho'tographic  material — 
one  of  silrict  i>eutiali'ty. — I  am,  etc., 

AlEXANDKR    .M.iCKIK, 

Hon.   Sec.,  the  Professional  Photographers'   Association. 
December  27,  1917. 

ASSISTANTS'     UNIONS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— T/he  recent  article  by   "Thermit"   in   the   "  B.J." 

of  November  9,  on  pihotoj;rapliclc  labour  aft<T  the  war,  has  aroused 
the  inevitable  sniggestiou  of  foi-miing  an  assistants'  union,  an^ 
reference  has  been  nnde  to  the  influence  that  could  be  exerted  by 
a  powerful  ur.con.  It  seemis,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that  a 
jKjwerful  union  could  hardly  e.\ist  in  the  case  of  photography. 
When  employees  are  reckoned  'by  thousands  or  'tens  of  thousands 
whUe  the  employers  can  only  be  counted  by  tens,  as  in  the  case  of 
caal-niincrs  and  co:il-niiiie  owners,  then  a  union  of  employees  can 
be  very  powerful  indeed  ;  but  when,  as  in  the  case  of  photography, 
the  [najcrity  of  employers  l-.ave^only  one  m  two  employees,  -a  union 
is  almost  powerless,  and  can  do  next  to  nothing  to  benefit  a  single 
individuial.  In  fact,  a  single  employee,  :f  only  he  has  sufficient 
ability,  Is  as  powerful  by  himself  as  any  union,  and  when  we  find 
such  an  individual  wlio  is  a  first-class  worker,  but  yet  is  underpaid 
and  ovei-worked,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  he  is  himseli  very  largely 
ta  blame.  Wilth  a  little  more  pluck  and  independence  he  could,  in 
the  majority  of  casts,  get  all  from  his  eniployeir  that  a  union  could 
get  for  liomi,  and  probably  miuch  more.  With  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion of  as.sdstants,  it  would  also  be  well  to  remember  that  tlie  war 
itselT  Is  now  educating  many  in  the  most  practical  fashion.  Under 
the  most  adverse  and  difficult  conditions  thousands  are  being  com- 
pelled to  turn  out  work  of  a  very  fairly  hcgh  technical  standard. 
It  is  more  prcbable  tb.a.t  there  will  be  a  glut  rather  than  a  dearth 
of  first-class  darkiuon.  a..':£iiataT ts  after  the  war;  so  this  matter  will 
be  likely  to  rig'ht  itself,  while  wagts  wMl  almost  surely  follow  the 
same  course  ns  in  other  ti'ades,  and  be  higher  tlian  before  the  war. 
Drastic  methods  of  reform  tiliat  are  practically  certain  to  lead  to 
contention  and  trouble  are,'  we  think,  best  left  alone  until  their 
necessity  is  proved,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  well  proved 
at  present. — Yours  faitlifuUy,  Lux. 


THE    SENSrrOMETHY    OF   PHOTOGRAPHIC   PAPERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Stinchfield's  'etter  in  your  issue  of  December  14 
oont.ilns,  fortunately  for  me,  one  inaccuracy.  He  suggests  tliat  in 
my  review  I  applied  the  word  "  invalidated  "  to  the  whole  of  th« 
paper  of  Dr.  Mees  and  his  colleagues.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tha 
wor3  does  not  occur  at  all  in  the  review,  but  only  in  my  Isist  letter 


Januarv  4.  19ia! 
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ja  yoar  Msoe  of  NoVonber  9,  and  thrrr  it  had  refereiu-e  uiily  to  "  « 
fjavjcl  deal  td  the  siithor»'  ooa<-Jtu>»iis  a>  to  the  ap{ilicati<>ii  of  thMr 
rooKa."  Cleariy,  then,  my  critiri«ni  was  directed  a^a'iHst  this 
^ipUoatMa  and  iM>t  in  any  sense  aKair-t  the  enperinientul  work. 
Oa  re-reading  tbe  review  in  the  lifrht  •'!  Mr.  8tiiw4ifiel(l's  letter.  I 
find  then  ts  a  poMlbility  of  a  miguiidt  :>t«iHl.-ng  of  my  intention. 
A/ter  ibriefly  referring  to  the  ex]>ei''. mental  -work  and  to  the 
a<ith'V»'  diaooaion  of  the  result/',  I  «ai<l.  "Hie  value  of  the  whole 
paper  w,  howerer,  aeriou.*!y  depredati'.l  hy  the  neglet-t  to  take 
Mooant  flf  41ie  taet  that  n  pa|»er  :■  not  iifeswrily  intended  to  repro- 
joca  a  aagative.  bui,  ihix^i)^  a  netpitivi-  as  intermediate  >tage.  to 
rapfodaoe  the  origioal."  I  -wa*  thinking  in  this  ionlenoe  of  the  pur- 
nnaa  of  the  paper  ««  a  whole,  whioii  I  waa  certainly  iwit  alone  in 
aaderatanding  to  be  not  merely  the  reo>!-<linK  ot  certain  experimental 
r^nlta,  bat  At  prov-sion  of  criteria  'liv  which  to  jud|;e  the  quality 
ni  printini;  paper*.  Thia  purpote  I  oMi-idered,  and  still  consider, 
-waa  not  achieved,  ior  the  reaao.ia  I  -Imm-  .ilrrady  «tit«d,  and  the  con- 
t^tion  ie  »lill  further  borne  oat  by  I>r.  M.-e»'  admission  of  the  iiece«- 
Miy  for  more  work  oa  tiie  general  <iur>tiun  of  tone  reproduction  in 
poaiirres. 

Is  a«  far,  howoMr.  m  the  wiiien.-  I  fcave  <|ii>ite<l  m.-iy  have 
•ppaared  to  be  advOTvely  critical  ui  t!  <-  experimental  methods  and 
reaaltofpTen  in  the  paper.  I  have  great  p>aaarB  now  in  amending  it. 
I  4o  not  think  *ny  valuable  porpoae  vill  ba  gMned  by  a  discussion 
•f  fartlter  deUil»  of  Mr.  StinchfieM'*  IrlUr.— Yours  faithfully. 

II.    V      STiHR. 

36.  Tfie  Noiurr,  Ilford.  K. 


Commerclal$£e0al  imelllflctice. 


Ij^al  NomXK Xolice  is  civan  Uiat  liMiuunr*  of  the  U.  an<l  R. 

Procesa  Enftravii>]{  Compaay.  Idflu't    '  '  •ireSyiificate 

Idnnl«d,  havu  bran  struck  off  the  I  >;  ('onv|iMiies, 

and  sra  diiw>lved. 

NEW     COMrANIES 

tsiDvit*  SrCDlm*,  Lti>. — This  private  ODlli|u>iiy  was  rrKi>tere<i  on 
IVceraber  22,  with  a  capital  of  £l«i  "  PA  •».-,-,  (5  "  founders  or 
pmfercnce  "  and  95  ordinary).    01'  'iipin.  pbuivgra{>hic 

snd  miniature  artsts,  dealers  in  |u -"-les.  jeweiler*. 

pirtnrs  {mnin  niaken,  art  daalem,  et<  i  •  (encli  witli 

<mt    ordinary    sharel    are: — Ikfaria    J.      I  ...^oiroft.     Kani 

l->r<'iiK'li,     HanU.  ;    Helen     K.    Tayl-nn  'ft,     Karnbonjugh. 

Il»;tta.      Manager:  Helen   D.  T^iyluar.  ■■  or  founders' 

•ham  are  ef.  titled   t»  a  fixed  cainul:ii  dividend  at 

SOO  per    cent.   (>er    annum,  and  each  *...,. iirrs  15    vote* 

sgamst    un^    lor    «trh    ordinary    aharf.       Registered    otHr-      171a, 
if  Inane  MUcet,  ».\\ 

TNiai.wriJ.,  Lrn.— This  private  compMiy  was  registered  on 
nr<-enibf-r  22.  with  i  .-at.it.il  of  £6.000  ■  f"  'i:ires.  Ol.jwts :  to 
...f|iiir<-    Ou     1,1  ..111...    .,f    |<!i.-t<>icraf>her>  '  arried   un   by    R. 

'nnrlwtll  wkI  K.i  in-f  mi  (  ..  I.ld  .  ar  iiur.^rij  and  Co.."  at  21, 
Rri'lfc'..  r.,,,.l.  St.,  ;^i,,n  ,..  I',.,.  .,i  SU  .m.^  Sttvet,  l>M-liiiKt<qi.  at 
Church  .S{usr«-,  W«l  lI*rUe)«».|.  ,ii  59.  Newgate  Stivrt,  l)tshoi> 
.^orlIland.  at  8Ba,  Nart)iunil>-i'l.iii<l  Strret.  NVwi-astlf-oiiTnir. 
ami  at  75,  Linttiorpe  Road.  .MMiill..«iMvuch.  Th>-  subscribers 
(caA  with  one  litAr)  are:— R.  TliiriweH,  36.  Cnu>lR>uni« 
Tervw,  iMocktoti-on  Tte>.  photn«R.|4i«r ;  J.  Thirlwell.  36. 
'•lima  Tarraw,  Stotrktoa-on-T^ -> .  i>hutogra|iher ;  V.  T. 
'  '  .Artr»wicke,  Hartlsmi  R(«d.  St^sdtton-on  Tem.  director  of 
■  -i(  '  o..  Ud.  The  firH  direct,  r,  afo:— R.  Thirlwell,  A.  L. 
■»    .1.  Thiriwell  an'f  V.  T.  Nattras'  (all  permanent).    Registrred 

21,   Bridge   RinhI.  Htnckt<nun  Ti-va. 

K     .\     fnrnifAi.    <'o. ,    Lrn. -'Hii*    pri\-ate    nnnfiany     was 

r.,{i,l.r.v|  .,„    |)„,mber  21,  with  a  r;4|.ital  of  £1.000  in  £1  sluirea. 

Oiijucts ;    (nrfunM-ry    diomiste,   manuf.ictureri    of    and    dealer*    in 

l>rrf>ri«twy    artielas,     pi^amtU,    phrt.igniphic   goods,    etc.     The 

-'"»<»  (aaoh    with   one  (hare)    are:— J.    A.    Ward.    Westnow, 

»vr«y,     aaka     agaot;     J.      X.      Nioolai,     88,      Sinclair 

^••*    Kmmiiglam,    chamiA    perfonwr.     The  first    diretlor* 

"■■'  -J.     ti.    Nknbi.    J.    A.     Ward    and    K.    .Sc1k*.I.       S.licit.,r» : 

I-V^otis  and  J<4inBoii,  19,  (trwl  Winrh^lt*  Street,  E.C. 


N..     ! 

K.HM 
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jinsiDers  to  Correspondents^ 

8PID0IAL    NOTICE. 
In  eemrquenee  of  general  rfduced  $upplia  of  paper,  eu  tht  ruvU 
of  proMbition  ef  the  importation  of  much  wood  ptUp  and  frau, 
a  imalUr  ipaet  will  he  availakU  until  further  notiet  for  rtpliei 
to  corretpondtnti. 

Moraovtr,  tat  wiU  oasiser  6y  pott  if  etamped  and  addretitd  enve- 

top*  it  snrloscd  for  reply  i  B-eent  International  Coupon,  from 

raadert  abroad. 
Tk*  full  quetiiont  ond  an»iper«  ipjH  he  printed  only  in  l*«  laet  of 

inquirie*  of  general  interest. 
Quarie*  to  he  anewered  in  the  Friday'i  "  Jowmal "  mu$t  reaeh  ue 

na<    faier    tAan    Tueidaf    {potted    Monday),    and    ihould    he 

addrttttd  to  the  BdHori. 


f.  K.  H. — We  think  yon  can  get  matted  tellu!oid.  under  tiie  name 
of  "  Norwich  film."  from  dealers  in  procew  requisites,  Biioh  a.s 
(iriflins  (Kemble  Street,  Kingsway)  or  Penrose's  (109,  Farriingdoii 
Road,  E.C.).  Failing  these — we 'be'ieve  Norwich,  film  comes  from 
the  U.S.A. — you  should  try  Messrs.  Rheinlauder.  New  Maildeu, 
Surrey.    * 

M.ii  K. — We  are  ><irr>  »<■  cannot  s:»y  nnulh  tli:i.t  iii  good  of  tlie 
roloncliing.  Your  tonWi  seems  fair ;  but  you  ajipe^ir  to  have  no  ideji 
where  to  put  the  work.  You  have  i:n:outJied  out  n««r]y  .all  the 
iriadation  and  left  a  very  washed  out  effept.  Withtnit  havihig 
Keen  a  print  from  an  uiireiouched  nega'tive  we  should  gucm  that 
you  had  done  too  much  work  on  it. 

TiSTin. — There  is  no  Ixjok  on  the  subject;  the  best  particulars  we 
can  refer  you  to  are  c»nlaine<l  in  a  catalogue  which  Meeam. 
Kallowfield,  146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  Loudon,  W.C.,  issued— «nd, 
we  believe,  still  icstie — dealing  witJi  multiple  camenas,  oolours, 
ruUcri'.  nml  apparatu.s  for  celluloid  surfacing.  You  might  also 
write  tf  Mes*rn.  Rheinlauder,  New  iMakleu.  Surrey,  who  have 
>ome  specialties  of  ser\'iic  in  this  bniiicli. 

.1.  P.  !S. — .'vi  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the 
statement.  We  hivi-  heurd  of  such  tlungs  h|api>ening,  h\A  never 
in  the  circumstances  such  as  those  whicli  you  state.  If  th<' 
|>arties  persist  in  re|>eating  their  insinuations,  we  should  think 
that  the  address  to  them  of  »  lawyer's  letter  pointing  out  that 
they  are  bringing  tht-mselves  within  the  law  ,of  libel  should  he 
sufficient  to  stop  tlieru.  Better  to  ;lo  this  tlwiii  to  indulge  in  any 
retaliation. 

H.  T. — If  \i>\\  iU>iri-  to  register  simi>ly  the  aitistic  copyright  in  tlie 
dr.tuing,  then  we  would  inform  you  tliat  sucJi  is  no  longei- 
iiei<.«ary  under  the  preesiit  Act.  Ihe  drawing  or  design  becoones 
automstical'.y  copyright  fr<im  the  fact  of  it«  creation.  If. 
however,  it  is  your  idea  that  the  drawing  should  be  registeo-ed  as 
;■.  trade  nuirk  then  thai  is  out  of  our  province  :  you  require  to 
(ippiy  to  the  Rei<ii.trar  of  Trade  .Marks,  25,  .Soutbajni>too  Biiildin««, 
( Ibuirery   I^ane,  Uoiidon,  W.C.2. 

llr-STo.— We  are  afraid  there  is  nothing  now  to  lie  done.  It  is  a 
Uioiisand  pities  that  y«i  did  not  make  the  purchase  through  our 
depuait  sy»tcm  which  is  a  perfect  safeguard  against  disappojntmeiifts 
__Aa^  nnsatisfactory  dealings  sucJi  as  yours  apjjears  to  l>e.  The 
•»nK  ^ing  vju  on  do  is  to  have  a  solicitor  write  to  tihc  |>e«|)le 
threatening  then,  with  action  for  misi-epreseiitation,  but  (uiles.s 
yini  are  prep»re<l  to  go  to  the  full  leiigtli  of  tivking  out  a  mimmiwns 
in  the  County  Court  we  should  imagine  that  simply  a  threat  of 
(irureedings  will  not  be  very  nnicli  good. 

LiNlKr;  WoonES  Di.sHES. — ^I  have  seen  mentioned  in  the  "B.J.  "  a 
inateriu!  for  lining  wooden  dishes  to  render  ithem  sni'.able  for 
fi.\ing  and  washing  prints.  Would  you  kindily  tell  me  the  name 
of  the  material  and  where  obtainab'.e? — C.  R. 

We  think  you  must  refer  to  the  material  called  "  Rirberoid." 
which  you  can  perhaps  ]iersuade  a  local  firm  of  house  decorators 
to  supply  you  with,  i»r  (Mjseiibly  they  could  order  a  supply  for  you 
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from  the  mAkers  «t  the  Brimsdown  Works,  Essex ;  but  we  believe 
the  materiaJ  is  not  supplied  direct  except  to  those  more  or  less  in 
the  trade. 

B.— If  you  mean  lor  the  making  of  side-lights  in  dark-rooms,  a  very 
good  substitute  is  ihe  gelatine  slieets  soild  by  Messrs.  Brodie  and 
MiddleUm,  79,  long  Acre,  London,  W.C.  These  can  be  made  up 
with  tisiwe  paper,  if  neceseary,  to  form  semi-transparent  safe- 
light«.    See  ajtide  in  last  week'.s  "  B.J." 

W.  E.  A.— It  would  be  useless  to  give  you  a  dry-plate  emulsion 
formula  ■without  detailed  directions  (which  would  be  too  long  for 
this  oohimn)  for  compounding  it,  washing,  heating,  etc.  The  best 
advice  we  ca»  give  you  is  to  get  one  of  the  laiger  handbooks  on 
photography,  each  as  Abney's  "Instruction  in  Photography," 
published  by  Mesers.  Eiffe,  price  7s.  6d.,  from  which  you  will  be 
able  to  gather  how  to  compound  and  prepare  an  emulsion  for  a 
plate  of  moderate  speed. 

The  Kit-C.\t  Sizb.— At  an  art  olub  some  time  a/go,  and  in  the  news^ 
papers  quite  reoesntly,  mention  was  made  of  the  "  Kit-Cat  "  size 
and  style  of  portraiture.    Can  you  explain  it?^B.  W. 

Kit-Cat  portraita  are  three-quarter  lengths,  and  meaeure 
36  ins.  Iby  28  ins.  The  size  has  not  yet  been  recognised  in  iphoto- 
graphy,  !bnt  it  i»  fairly  well  'known  to  artists  of  the  brush.  The 
size  and  style  originated  in  the  year  1703,  when  a  club  was  founded 
at  a  mutton-pie  house  near  Temple  Bar,  kept  iby  one  Christojxher 
Cat,  whoee  pien  were  humorously  termed  "Kit-Oats."  The  olub 
was  supported  by  many  (forty -three)  famous  men  of  the  period, 
each  of  whom  presented  to  the  founder,  Jacob  Tonson,  a  portrait 
painted  in  a  special  way  and  of  a  special  size  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.  Hence  the  origin  and  size  known  even  to-day  as  Kit-Cat. 
TJiis  interesting  series  of  portraits  still  existe,  it  (being  last  heard 
of  at  Bayfordbiiry,  near  Hertford. 

History  of  Photography.— We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly 
tell  us  if  you  know  of  any  work  dealing  with  the  history  of  photo- 
graphy, or,  if  not,  where  we  could  get  such  information  to  enable 
a  student  to  prepare  a  short  jxiper  on  this  subject  to  read  before 
a  literary  and  debating  society  at  a  public  school. — A.  H. 

The  best  book  for  your  friend  is  "Photography  of  To-day," 
pvibKshed  hy  the  Seeley  Service  Coanpany,  or  obtainalble  from  our 
own  publishers,  price  6s.  5d.,  post  free.  We  would  refer  you  also 
to  the  issue  of  the  "  B.J.  "of  June  19,  1914,  which  contains  quite 
a  complete  history  of  photography,  and  ds  still  dbtainable  from 
the  publishers,  price  4id. 

Costume. — 1.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  ruling  of  the  Registrar  of 
business  names,  but  we  sliould  cei-tainly  say  that  coupons  would 
ccme  luider  the  same  category  as  receipts  and  will  require  to  bear 
your  real  name  as  well  as  that  under  which  you  trade.  2.  A  very 
good  little  booklet  on  the  Business  Names  Act  is  issued  by  Messi-s. 
Jordan,  kvw  stationers.  Chancery  Lane,  W.C,  price  6d.  3.  We 
belier\-e  the  niiniroaran  fee  for  the  registration  of  a  company  is  £2, 
which  iricludes  oonipanies  up  to  a  cajjital  of  £2,000,  but  thei-e  are 
other  inland  revenue  fees,  and  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
apply  to  the  Secielary  of  Inland  Revenue,  Companies  Registration 
Department,   Somerset  House,   Strand,   W.C. 2. 

Coi'YEiGHT. — My  son,  his  wife  and  baby,  had  their  x^botographs 
taken  by  a  photographer,  and  paid  for  them  at  the  rate  of  £6  6s. 
per  dozen.  Is  the  copyright  my  son's  or  the  photographer's  ?  Can 
I  copy  them  for  making  enlargements,  postcards,  etc.,  witliout 
infringing  the  copyright,  if  the  photographer's? — F.  L.  T. 

If  your  son  gave  the  order  to  tlie  photographer  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  was  not  solicited  by  the  photographer  to  come  to  the 
studio  and  to  he  photographed  iwithout  liability  for  payment  if, 

■  for  example,  he  did  not  like  the  photographs,  then  the  copyright 
i.«  your  eon's,  aind  you  can  do  exactly  what  you  like  with  the 
jjhotographs  in  the  way  of  haviag  them  copied,  enlarged,  etc. 

X.  B.  E. — ^Although  we  are  not  lawyers,  we  certainly  think  that 
the  insistence  on  all  lette's  being  re-addressed  to  th.;  late  pro- 
prietor— you  do  not  say  whether  l.e  traded  under  his  own  name  or 
not — is  certainly  hn  act  which  constitutes  a  possiV.e  diversion  of 
part  of  the  business  of  the  studio  from  yourself.  Whether  it  is  so 
■n  fact  is  a  matter  which  we  think  wouid  require  to  be  proved 
before  it  would  he  possible  to  take  successful  action  aga'n^it  him. 
Surely  you  must  )"av«  ^ou>id  iiL^itances  where  people  had  irrst 
written  about  an  order  and  then  afterwards  had  called  person- 


alty, you  having  then  discovered  that  the  letter  had  gone  on  te 
the  former  proprietor.  One  case  of  this  kind  would  obTiously  pot 
yr>u  in  a  strong  position  to  restrain  the  formei-  proprietor  from 
continuing  the  practice. 

C.  S. — 1.  Certainly  it  is  remai-kable  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
short  exposures  with  a  plate  of  the  very  slow  speed  of  the 
Wratten  Process  panchromatic,  particularly,  in  our  experience, 
when  using  very  small  sizes  of  plates  in  a  hand  camera  of  vest- 
pocket  size;  but  as  you  do  not  specify  any  particular  apparatus 
for  which  you  are  using  the  plates,  we  should  hesitate  to  say  that 
you  wiiM  benefit  materially  by  substitittinie  these  slower  plates  for 
those  you  are  at  present  using.  2.  Certainly  some  ol  the  cheapei- 
between-lens  Gutters  are  liable  to  give  different  exposures,  even 
while  remaining  set  at  the  same  speed  marking.  We  do  not  think 
you  can  take  it  because  you  have  the  chart  in  question  that  it 
is  a  guarantee  of  the  constancy  of  the  exposures  at  any  giveai 
speed  marking.  We  have  not  had  enough  practical  experience  of 
the  slmtter  you  mention  to  be  able  to  say  w^hether  it  ia  perfectly 
satisfactory  in  these  two  respects.  3.  Roll  film  cam  he  fuxthei 
colour-sensitised,  but  we  have  no  formula  that  we  can  give  yon. 
Extra  sensitising  of  this  kind  is  confined  practically  to  cinemato- 
graph film,  which  is  used  for  the  various  colour  rsinematography 
processes,  for  which  it  is  extra-colour. 

Copyright. — Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  now  neoeasary  to  mark 
photographs  "  copyright  "?  I  have  a  lot  of  negatives  which  were 
registered  under  the  old  Act,  and  am  issuing  postcards  of  some  of 
them.  Does  the  proviso  in  the  old  Act  as  regards  marking  them 
copyright  apply  equally  under  the  new  Act  ?  I  notice  in  a  lot  of 
the  photograplis  that  one  sees  about  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
copyright,  but  presume  that  this  is  because  thev  have  been  made 
since  the  new  Act  came  into  force.  Shall  be  grateful  for  any  light 
you  can  throw  upon  this  matter.— Amos  Tibbbtt. 

You  are  wrong  in  saying  that  under  the  old  Act  it  was  neceseaiy 
to  mark  photographs  "copyright."  There  was  no  such  formality 
ordered  by  the  old  Act,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  use  the  mark  "  copy- 
right "  for  photographs  which  have  secured  copyright  under  the 
1911  Act.  But  there  is  now  a  very  good  reason  indeed  for  so 
marking  every  photograph  which  is  issued  either  as  a  single  pnnt 
or  in  number  as  postcards.  This  is  that  the  1911  Act  contains  a 
clause  which  in  a  measure  exempts  infringers  who  can  show  that 
they  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  copyright  existed  in  the 
work  (photographs,  etc.)  which  they  had  ^infringed.  Obviously 
the  marking  of  a  photograph  "copyright"  is  some  consdderable 
defence  against  advantage  being  taken  of  this  provision. 
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TERMS   OP  SUBSCRIPTION,  POST  FREE. 
UNITED  KINGDOM.— One    STear,  IDs.  lOd.  ;    Six  Months,  5a. 
Three  Months,  2s.  9d. 


5d. 


Canada    

australia         

New  ZEALAND 

South  Africa 

UNITED  States  of  America 

South  America  

India  and  Far  East 

continent  of  europe 

Federated  Malay  states. 
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One  Tear. 

Thirteen  shillings  (13s.),  or 
3  dollars  17  cents,  or  16  franoi 
38  cents,  or  6  roubles  15  copecks, 
or  9  rupees  12  annas,  or  6  yens 
30  sens 


BORNEO  and  Sarawak 


5  dollars 
57  cents. 

Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Proprietors  and  Publishers, 
24,  Wellington  Street,  London,  W.C  2. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  READERS.— Vnlil  further  notice 
agents  will  supply  tJie  "  B.  J."  to  order  only,  as  "  returns  "  are  no 
loi\ger  accepted  by  t}ie  publishers.  This  step  has  become  necessary 
owing  to  tlie  further  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Government  on  the 
importatioti  of  paper  and  paper-making  materials  and  of  tlie  con- 
sequent shortage  of  supplies.  It  is  therefore  necessary  in  order,  to 
ensure  the  regular  delivery  of  tlie  "  B.  J."  each  week  to  place  a« 
order  definitely  with  a  dealer,  newsagent  or  book-stall  clerk,  er  to 
send  a  subsciiption  to  the  publisliers. 
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CuMMKaCIAI.    J>»     LfOAl    IXTSI^ 


TIM  PTBfm<uii«l  PholecnpbM.- 
AiiirtMloa  ud  Um  Mm  En. 
I.til. — Backed  TnasparanriM 

Hackiof-opTnuitparenciM 
AisiataaM'  t'nlooi    Co^prra 
live  insuiiiaklnf:  Th«  New 
Kr*.  I<hl 

AaawaaiioOoa 


"Hu  Summmrif  of  eomUnU  nhieh  utiuillg  oecupitt  the  lou-tr  Half 
•1  titU  arfMam  mil  b»  tonnd  at  the  foot  of  the  page  octrUal  and 
wilt  MutiHtie  to  be  placed  thort  wkiht  iIm  regular  pontion  it  re<i*irtd 
for  Wilut\  reiatimf  to  Urn  fortheaming  "  B.J.  Almatuu." 


Yk All  by  ye*r,  since  the  dimly  distant  date  of  August,  1914, 
it  has  been  iMceasary  to  adjust  the  |>r«>ductioii  of  tiie 
AlmaiuM;  in  aoeordance  with  the  lireumstanrea  of  the  time. 
A  year  md  we  iasued  only  20,000  Almanacs:  thev  were  all 
speedily  bought.  This  year  only  15,000  will  be  available, 
and  at  the  Uni<*  or  writing  pretty  nearly  the  full  number 
has  been  ordered  by  tlie  trade  distribution  finns.  The 
balance  repreeent«  the  supply  (small)  from  which  you,  eood 
reader,  and  othen  who,  like  you,  have  not  yet  pUoea  an 
order,  may  secure  a  copy. 

L«t  there  be  no  mistake,  a  book  nich  as  the  Almanac, 
particularly  at  it«  now  increased  prices  of  Is.  6<1.  and 
2s.  6d.,  IS  not  ordered  by  dealerH  for  chance  Mie.  There  is 
probftbly  searoeiy  a  copy  amon^  the  thousands  already 
ordered  whieh  is  not,  in  fact,  earmarked  for  stmieUxly  or 
other:  that  ia  to  say,  imiuded  in  our  publisher))  larjje 
totals  because  somebody  in  Builtli  Wells  or  Bri<ibane  months 
•go  told  his  dealer  to  secure  it.  It  is  for  thi.t  reason  that 
we  must  counsel  the  reader  t<i  (>la<e  a  definite  order  if  he 
wishes  to  make  sore  of  the  1918  volume.  We  have  urged 
this  f>rec*ation  in  past  years  because  of  many  instances  of 
its  neceasity  ;  it  ia  even  more  needed  in  the  present  instance. 
wiien  the  edition  has,  perforce,  been  reduced  by  a  further 
1h  per  rent. 

The  editorial  article  in  the  forthcoming  issue  deal:)  with 
Negative -making — development  by  tank  and  time:  fixing: 
fixing-hardeninf^:  waxhini;  «nd  hypo-eliminators;  stain- 
removers  and  drying — largely  in  reference  to  present-day 
conditions,  ('in  unutanoes  of  the  time,  such  as  labour 
aii'l  materiaU.  have  in  a  measure  created  new  conditionn 
*iii.-h  mu.it  have  their  counterpart  in  photographers' 
nieilifKlg,  The  Almanac  article  is  to  be  studied  in  this 
«-iinri.-.f 'on  uow  BP'I  for  flit*  future. 


Economy  in 
Hypo. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 
As  many  of  our  readers  have  doubt- 
les.s  learnt  for  themselves  during  the 
past  tew  weeks  there  is  just  now  a  shortage  in  this  country 
of  hyposulphite  of  sotia  solely  in  consequence  of  the  large 
quantities  of  this  chemical  requisitioned  for  military 
purposes.  HyjK),  it  may  be  recalled,  is  a  mild  antiseptic 
which  hqs  specific  u.ses  in  this  capacity  and  further  is  an 
imi>ortant  constituent  of  the  anti-gas  masks  with  which 
our  soldiers  protect  themselves  from  the  Germans.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  shortage  will  be 
of  more  than  short  duration,  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
behoves  every  pliotographer  in  his  own  interest  no  less 
than  ill  that  of  his  colleagues  throughout  the  country,  to 
observe  whatever  economy  in  hypo  is  possible  at  the 
present  juncture.  In  practice  such  economy  will  consist 
not  so  mucli  in  keeping  baths  in  use  up  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion  but  in  maintaining  a  reasonable  temperature — 
not  below  60  degs.  F. — of  the  fixing  baths  and  in  setting 
aside  baths  which  have  been  used  for  the  fixation  of  prints 
for  after  employment  for  ]>1ates  where  their  progress  to- 
wards a  state  of  exhaustion  can   be  readily  followed. 

»  «  *     / 

White  Baofc-       Every  now  and  again  we  raceive  appli- 
tfpounds.  oatious    for    a    formula    for    a    mixture 

which  can  be  applied  to  a  background  so  as  to  secure  the 
practically  o|Nique  deposit  on  tlie  negative,  which  is  the 
desideratum  for  sketch  jwrtraits.  It  mav,  therefore,  be 
said  that  beyond  adding  a  little  blue  to  the  ordinary 
white  di!<tem|>er  nothing  can  be  done  in  this  direction 
which  is  of  any  material  advantage.  The  intensity  of 
deposit  in  the  negative  must  be  secured  almost  entirely 
by  correct  illumination.  Very  often  tJie  background  is  so 
lighted  that  if  it  were  made  of  frewhly  fallen  snow  it 
would  still  ])hototgraph  as  grey  in  the  negative.  There 
seems  often  to  be  a  failure  to  realise  that  the  soft  lighting 
which  the  sitter  required  to  receive  for  the  making  of  a 
«ketch  portrait  must  not  extend  also  to  the  background. 
To  get  one  tyyie  of  lighting  in  one  place  and  another  in 
another  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  background  further 
"~awiy/,  and  by  adju.ftment  of  blinds  (in  a  daylight  studio) 
or  of  lamps  (in  ene  where  artifi«ial  light  is  employed)  to 
.sei-ure  much  more  intense  lighting  on  the  ground  itself. 
Often  enough  in  a  daylight  irtndio  the  photographer  is 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  his  glazing  does  not  extend 
badt  to  the  level  where  the  background  is  usually  placed. 
The  conditions  then  are  exactly  the  opposite  ot  those 
which  are  favourable  to  the  lightin?  of  sitter  and  ground 
for  nketch  work.  The  remedy,  obviously,  is  to  bring  the 
background  several  feet  forward,  so  as  to  receive  ample 
illumination  and  to  supplement  the  subduing  effect  of 
side  blinds  ujx)!!  the  sitter  bv  means  uf  head-screens  or 
the   like. 
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Buried  We    have    many    pLotographrc   exhibi- 

Treaaupe*.  tions,  in  every  one  of  which  there  are  at 

least  a  tew  pictures  which  sliould  find  a  more  extendea 
market  than  that  offered  by  the  exhibition  itself.  A 
correspondent  in  the  colonies  recently  inquired  where  he 
could  purchase  duplicat«s  of  certain  photographs  by  well- 
known  exhibitors,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to 
refer  him  to  the  artists  themselves.  Surely,  it  would 
seem  that  the  time  has  come  when  pictures  by  photo- 
graphy should  take  their  jilaoes  in  the  picture-sellers' 
windows  as  they  did  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  art.  Theii 
evanescent  character  caused  their  downfall  in  those  days, 
but  now  platinum,  carbon,  and  Bromoil  can  challenge 
engravings  and  drawings  on  the  score  of  permanence  the 
question  becomes  one  of  artistic  merit  alone.  The  fact 
that  only  limited  numbers  could  be  produced  if  the 
exhibition  standard  is  to  be  maintained  would  enhance 
the  value  of  the  prints  and  create  a  demand  among 
serious  collectors.  As  it  is  many  art-lovers  have  no  idea 
of  the  possibilities  of  modern  photography,  except  that 
gained  from  the  illustrated  papers  or  the  portraitist 
show  case.  They  have  never  visited  a  photographic  ex- 
hibition, they  have  a  quite  erroneous  notion  that  the 
Salon  is  the  refuge  of  the  Cubists  and  Futurists  of  photo- 
graphy, and  in  extreme  cases  that  photographs  are  still 
shiny  things  that  fade.  There  is  an  opportunity- for  an 
enterprising  print-seller  to  undeceive  them  ! 


White  Image  One  of  the  things  the  supply  of  which. 
Developer.  apparently,  has  been  more  or  less  com- 

pletely cut  off  by  the  war,  is  the  developing  solution  which 
is  employed  for  the  making  of  the  direct  positives  on 
ferrotyi>e  plates,  which  are  still  a  form  of  street-corner 
photography,  which  continues  to  have  its  vogue.  The 
characteristic  of  this  developer  is  that  the  image  which 
it  yields  is  relatively  white  instead  of  black,  or,  at  any 
rate,  is  of  a  degree  of  whiteness  which  is  sufficient  for 
purposes  of  contrast  against  the  black  of  tlie  ferroty]>e 
plate.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  Vanguard  Company,  which 
])Teviously  marketed  a  developing  solution  of  this  kind, 
published  the  formula  for  it  in  our  columns,  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  of  service  to  some  if  we  again  reproduce  it. 
It  is: — A.  Soda  sulphite,  dry,  3A  ozs.  ;  water,  hot,  to 
make  16  ozs.  "While  hot  add  hydroquinone '120  grains. 
B.  Ammonium  chloride,  3|  ozs.;  ammonium  bromide,  40 
grains;  hot  water,  16  ozs.  Solution  B  is  added  to  solu- 
tion A,  addition  then  made  of  2  ozs.  fluid  of  strongest 
liquor  ammonia  and  the  whole  then  filtered.  This  mix- 
ture then  forms  the  working  developing  solution,  which 
must  not  be  further  diluted  with  water.     It  can  be  used 


over  and  over  again  until  more  or  less  exhausted,  and 
in  fact  works  better  after  a  time  than  when  freshly  mixed. 
The  plates  should  be  fixed  in  an  ordinary  clean  hypo  bath. 


SCIENCE    AND    PRACTICE    IN    THE    FIXING    OF 
PRINTS. 

The  further  paper  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Warwick,  which  we 
print  upon  another  page,  continues,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
record  of  this  very  capable  experimenter's  work  on  the 
process  of  fixation — this  time  in  the  process  of  fixing 
prints.  Broadly  speaking,  Mr.  Warwick's  results  are  on 
all  fours  with  those  on  the  fixation  of  plates  which  we  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  issue.  Their  diflerence  chiefly  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  inasmuch  as  the  emulsion  coating  on  printing 
papers  contains  a  very  much  smaller  quantity  of  silver 
bromide  fixing  can  take  place — we  say  ran — in  a  much 
shorter  time  on  this  account,  and  also  for  the  further  reason 
that  the  fixing  solution  gains  access  to  the  emulsion  layer 
both  from  the  front  and  through  the  more  or  less  porous 
paper  support.  Thus  measurements  made  of  the  action 
of  the  fixing  bath  at  intervals  first  of  five  seconds,  then  of 
ten,  thirty,  and  sixty  seconds,  showed  that  the  quantity 
of  silver  bromide  usiially  present  in  development  papers 
is  rendered  completely  soluble  in  from  15  to  20  seconds. 
Mr.  Warwick  confirmed  this  observation  by  the  delicate 
sulphide  test,  according  to  which  after  fixing  for  15  or  20 
seconds,  and  then  washing  in  several  changes,  the  paper 
was  found  to  give  no  dark  spot  when  touched  with  a  glass 
rod  moistened  with  sulphide  solution.  Similarly,  his 
experiments,  as  he  has  conducted  them,  show  that  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  silver  bromide  is  extracted  from 
development  papers  by  immersion  in  two  successive  10  per 
cent,  baths  of  hypo  for  li  minute  in  each. 

On  the  basis  of  these  tests  we  have  the  recommendation 
from  Mr.  Warwick  that  in  fixing  bromide  and  gaslight 
prints  in  a  10  per  cent,  hypo  bath  the  time  of  immersion 
need  not  be  for  more  than  five  minutes,  and  that  ten 
minutes  may  be  taken  as  an  extreme  length  of  time.  It  is 
suggested,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  sheet  of  development 
paper  can  be  fully  fixed  by  immersion  for  15  or  20  seconds 
in  a  20  per  cent,  hypo  bath,  that  therefore  makers'  instruc- 
tions to  fix  for  as  long  as  15  or  20  minutes  in  a  bath  of  this 
strength  are  ludicrously  beside  the  mark.  Here  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  most  emphatic  distinction.  Mr.  Warwick, 
as  his  paper  shows,  operates  on  a  single  sheet  of  bromide 
or  gaslight  paper,  and  gives  it  his  full  attention  in  the  way 
of  promoting  the  full  action  of  the  hypo  solution  upon 
it.  Such  conditions  are  as  far  removed  as  they  well  can  be 
from  those  which  prevail  in  the  fixing  of  prints  as  prac- 
tised by  either  the  amateur  or  professional  photographer. 


SUMMARY. 

The  presidential  laddress  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  wliich 
we  print  upon  another  ]>age,  took  the  form  of  a  review"  of  the 
recently  i)a8t  history  of  the  Society  in  i-eference  to  its  anciently 
professed  aim  of  existing  "for  the  advancement  of  ])hotography." 
The  address  cites  instances  in  which  it  i.s  alleged  that  opportuni- 
ties for  pursuing  this  aim  liave  l>eeii  missed  or  neglected  or  have 
not  been  sought.  On  the  other  hand,  putting  aside  this  lemissness 
in  the  jrast,  it  cannot  ibe  said  that  the  address  contains  anything  in 
the  way  of  definitely  constructive  policy  for  the  future.  The 
instances  which  the  president  gave  of  the  valuable  photographic 
work  which  is  'being  carried  out  by  the  photographic  branch  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Air  Ser\-icc  will  be  read  with  interest.     (P.  17.) 

In  an  editorial  article  we  have  something  to  say  on  the  R.P.S. 
presidential  address,  paaticularly  in  respect  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
scarcely  fair  in  classing  equally  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  with 
the  period  from  about  1890  to  1900,  whioh  in  some  quarters  is 
■noisily  proclaimed  as  the  palmi^  days  of  the  Society.     (P.  15.) 

Mr.  A.  W.  Wanvick  has  continued,  in  Ainerican  Photography, 
to  publish  liig  valuable  experiments  on  the  process  of  fixation,  this 
time  in  reference  to  the  fixing  of  prints.     He  finds,  under  his  experi- 


mental conditions,  that  prints  are  fully  fixed  within  a  time  which  is 
a  very  small  fraction  of  that  which  is  commonly  accepted  as  neces- 
sary in  ordinary  practice.     (P.  16.) 

In  a  leading  article  we_  lay  all  the  emphasis  we  can  on  the  fact 
that  the  conditions  under  which  Mr.  Warwick's  t*-sts  are  made,  rjz., 
the  fixing  of  one  print  at  a  time  in  a  given  quantity  of  hj-po  solution, 
are  altogether  different  from  tho.«e  wliicJi  jjrevail  in  the  handling  i>f 
batches  of  prints  which  are  ibeing  fixed  in  the  ordinary  course.  For 
this  reason  we  cai.not  accept  his  results  as  recommending  much 
shorter  times  of  fixation  nor  as  confirming  his  sug'gestions  that  im- 
perfect fixing  is  less  commonly  the  cause  of  stains  in  prints  than 
insufficient  washing.     (P.  14.) 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  George  C.  Whitfield,  financial 
founder  of  the  Paget  Prize  Plate  Co      (P.  21.) 

A  con-espondent  recalls  his  own  method  of  producing  effects  sunilar 
to  those  of  the  Doretype  (described  last  week.     (P.  22.) 

In  view  of  the  present  scarcity  of  hypo,  economy  of  this  chemical 
is  desirable,  and  may  be  most  efficiently  practised  by  seeing  to  the 
temperature  of  fixing  baths  and  by  utilising  those  which  have  been 
employed  for  prints  afterwards  for  plates.     (P.  14.) 

The  British  Industries  Fair  in  London  and  Glasgow  has  been 
postponed  for  two  weeks.     (P.' 22.) 
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lu  ordinary  working  a  mass  of  prints  is  dumped  down  in 
the  rixing  bath,  and  often  enougli  left  to  take  its  chance 
of  complete  fixation  without  the  highly  necessary  operation 
of  exposing  prints  singly  to  the  action  of  the  bath  by 
continuously  bringing  the  bottom  one  to  the  top.  In 
th"se  circiunstances  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
ti;H  speed  of  fixation  of  any  particular  print  is  anything 
l:k-  the  figures  which  Mr.  Warwick  obtains.  The  condi- 
ii<  lis  are  against  rapid  fixation,  for  they  include  strong 
pressure  of  one  print  against  another  (thus  hindering  t.he 
access  of  the  hypo  solution),  and  also  the  partial  exhaus- 
tion of  the  solvent  powers  of  the  bath.  On  the  ground  of 
his  test<>,  Mr.  Warwick  is  inclined  to  make  light  of  the 
suggestion  which  is  often  made  that  more  prints  are  spoiled 
through  insufficient  fixation  than  from  insufficient  washing. 
But  his  tests,  divorced  aa  they  are  from  everyday  working 
conditions,  do  not  in  any  way  support  his  contention.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  can  certainly  say  that  practical  experi- 
cii-e  amply  juatifiea  the  view  that  insufficient  fixation  is 
th*-  cause  of  moat  of  the  stains  and  markings  whi<-li  afflict 
development  prints.  By  insufficient  fixation  we  mean  noi 
cliiedy  fixation  for  an  insufficient  time,  but  omission  to 
keep  prints  constantly  fully  exposed  to  the  fixing  bath. 
UV  iiave  had  plenty  of  opportunities  during  the  last  three 
yi-.irs  of  proving  to  our  own  satisfaction  the  very  complete 
tixation  and  the  absence  of  after-troublea  which  result  from 
the  use  of  two  fixing  baths  in  succession.  The  other  day, 
on  visiting  the  printing  room  of  a  West  End  photographer 
whoae  weak  ranks  among  the  be«t.  we  were  pleased  to  find 
thnt  the  doctrine  of  two  fixing  liaths  which  we  have 
preached  in  and  out  of  season  for  a  long  time  past  had,  in 
his  case  been  further  develojied  into  the  practice  of  using 
no  leas  than  three  fixing  hnths,  through  all  of  which  each 
batch  of  prints  was  passed. 


THE    ROYAL    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY. 

The  President's  address  to  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  which  we  print  npon  another  page. 
ir<  .1  <-all  fur  the  consideration  of  what  more  may  be  done  by 
tile  Society  in  justification  of  its  il-  '  '  'iistitution  of 
existing  "  for   the    advanifnient    oi  .ipliy."     The 

a<l«lr<w8  thus  is  «*-•  ■  document  tor  the  members  of 

th>-  H  PH.  y»>t.  tl  .  by  virtue  of  its  importance  as 

'igraphy,  necessarily  invokes  the 

I    who   wish  to  see  its  influence 

Vr"w.  and  who  hold  the  conviction,  as   we  do,    that   the 

i:  I'  ^    should  take  a  leading  part  in  photographic  affairs. 

<  ^  which   of  late  years  have   been  levelled  at  the 

K    e  mainly  to  the   effect    that   it  has   localised    its 

eff'jrts,  and  in  the  main  we  think  they  are  true.     It  can 
|.  ..A\..  i.f.  denied  that  the  Royal  has  existed  too  largelv  'or 
!>ers  who  enter  the  doors  of  its   house,   and   too 
wis    ignored    the    general  questions  which    affect 
i>hers  as  a  body  and  photography  as  a  whole.     If 
'••  out  two  instances  which  justify  criticism  of 
'  •  V  are  to  be  found,  we  think,  in  the  attitude 

''  'Val  has  displayed  in  the  matters  of 
.11  copyright  law  and  in  that  of  sur- 
N'  '>rk.      Proprjetarv  rights  in  their  photo- 

_    which    is  of    importance  to  all   ])hoto- 
'  battles  for   an    e<|uitable   dealing   with 
...   ,  ..   :ographs  which  t'M)k  place   whilst  effort* 
n  to  introduce  various  Hills  into  Parliament  and 
t       .i.co  them  to  legislation  were  fought  by  the  Profes- 
sional  Photographers'   Association.      P'ven  when  the  new 
'    ■    •   •■  —  '       -- ^  consolidated  in  the  1911  Copyright  Act 
tl  by  tlve  Royal  in  the  way  of  familiaris- 
iTij;  ITS  nicmt>ers  and  photograpliers  generally  with  the  new 
legal  prorisioaa  in  r<«pect  of  cojiyriirlit.     In  like  manner 


suggestion  and  practical  measures  connected  with  the 
archwologically  important  work  of  survey  and  record 
photography  have  come  almost  exclusively  from  societies 
other  than  the  Royal,  although  the  Royal,  by  its  official 
linkage  through  the  Affiliation  with  a  large  number  of  the 
smaller  societies,  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
devote  itself  to  propagandist  and  organisation  work,  such 
as  would  promote  this  application  of  photography  in 
numerous  local  centres.  Obviously  undertakings  such  as 
these,  in  the  case  of  a  society  with  the  professed  aim  of  the 
advancement  of  photography,  require  to  take  precedence 
over  the  provision  of  dark-room  or  studio  facilities  for 
those  of  its  members  who  can  avail  themselves  of  them. 

Nevertheless,  in  criticising  the  R.P.S.  it  is  no  more  than 
fair  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  have 
from  the  nature  of  things  been  a  more  difficult  period 
for  it  than  that  which  covered  the  presidencies  of  Sir 
William  Abney,  Sir  Henry  Truemaii  Wood,  and  the  late 
Lord  Crawford — a  jieriod  which  now  and  again  is  held  up 
to  our  notice  as  the  exemplar  of  what  should  now  be  accom- 
plished. But  during  that  period  (from  1892  to  1900)  there 
was  more  doing  in  photography.  It  was  a  period  of  acti- 
vity in  several  directions.  For  example,  in  photographic 
optics,  in  the  introduction  of  new  developers,  and  in  the 
development  of  photo-mechanical  methods  of  reproduction. 
In  such  circumstances  it  is  a  much  easier  matter  for  a 
society  to  lead  an  active  life  than  it  is  when  conditions 
generally  are  more  stagnant  and  interest  requires  to  be 
stimulated.  The  address,  we  think,  scarcely  made  sufficient 
allowance  for  this  difference  of  circumstances  in  its  criti- 
cism of  the  Society's  activity,  or  want  of  activity,  during 
the  |>ast  few  years.  Moreover,  much  of  its  criticism  is 
non-constructive  in  that  it  expresses  regret  that  work  being 
done  by  other  bodies  in  the  fields  of  professional  phote- 
graphy,  photo-micrography,  radiography,  and  the  holding 
of  trade  exhibitions  is  not  being  done  by  the  Royal.  It  is 
constructive  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  suggesting  friendly 
alliance  with  these  bodies,  although  the  character  of  such 
alliance  is  not  defined  and  is  not  easily  imaginable.  Still. 
the  address  may  do  a  good  deal  of  good  if, -at  prompts  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Royal  to  press  upon  the  Council 
suggestions  of  steps  which  might  be  taken  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  photographic  community. 

One  or  two  matters  occur  to  ourselves,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  appropriately  put  on  record  at  this  perio<l  of  review 
of  the  past  and  resolution  for  the  future.  The  Royal,  we 
think,  might  greatly  intensify  the  value  of  the  technical 
papers  which  are  read  before  it  by  taking  steps  to  circulate 
proofs  some  days  in  advance  of  the  reading  of  the  paper. 
As  things  are  now,  it  is  the  almost  invariable  rule,  when 
discussion  is  invited,  that  ojiiuions  are  expressed  by  those 
present  to  the  effect  that  the  paper  requires  a  study  at  some 
leisure  before  it  can  be  adequately  discussed.  Thus  it 
comes  about  that  there  is  no  discussion,  whereas  if  the 
opjwrt unity  were  given  for  a  previous  perusal  of  a  com- 
munication by  those  members  interested  in  it  discussion 
would  be  possible  and  profitable,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
u{»parMnity  would  be  afforded  of  inviting  to  the  meetings 
tlioSrVhJare  not  members  of  the  society,  but  would  in 
many  cases  welcome  the  opportunity  of  contributing  their 
views.  Moreover,  the  rule  of  having  a  paper  set  up  in  type 
before  delivesy  would  be  a  preventive  of  a  thoroughly  un- 
worthy communication  being  offered  to  the  Society.  At 
present  there  is  no  such  safeguard.  We  have  been  told  in 
the  past  that  the  society  has  negatived  this  suggestion  on 
the  ground  that,  if  proofs  were  circulated  in  advance, 
editors  of  journals  would  print  it  in  full  before  it  appeared 
in  the  Society's  "Journal."  We  are  confident  that  that 
fear  is  wholly  imaginary. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  the  Society  might  utilise  more 
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fully  the  facilities  which  it  possesses  for  demonstrations  of 
photographic  processes.  Along  this  line  it  can  undertake 
services  which  cannot  be  discharged  by  any  other  means. 
There  is  no  equivalent  wliich  a  photograjjiiic  journal,  for 
example,  can  offer  for  actually  seeing  a  thing  done  before 
one's  eye«.  In  that  connection  the  policy  should  be  not  to 
look  askance  at  any  demonstration  which  may  hap]^n  to 
be  available  from  a  commercial  firm.     Usually  the  manu- 


facturer has  facilities  for  demonstration  which  are  beyond 
those  of  the  private  individual.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
society  should  not  welcome  such  "  trade  demonstrations  " 
witli  the  qualification  that  it  should  be  the  first  photo- 
graphic body  to  jiresent  the  demonstration,  and  that  it 
exercise  a  sufficient  and  proper  control  over  the  function, 
satisfying  itself  beforehand  that  the  subject  will  be 
adequately  dealt  with. 


THE    FIXATION    OF    PRINTS. 


[In  the  current  issue  of  "  .\nierioan  Photography"  Mi:  A.  W.  Warwick  describes  the  results  of  submitting  the  proctss  of  fixing 
paper  prints  to  an  examination  similar  to  that  accorded  to  plates  and  film,  and  described  in  the  "  H.J."  of  December  7,  1917. 
The  scientific  interest  of  his  results  cannot  be  questioned,  but  at  the  siime  time  it  req\iire8  to  be  very  clearly  emphasised  tliat  the 
conditions  of  his  experiments  are  very  far  removed  from  those  of  actual  practice  in  fixing  prints.  His  paper,  as  we  point  out  in 
some  notes  on  another  page,  requires  to  be  read  with  a  rucognition  of  this  difference. — I'-ds.  "  IJ.J."] 


Ix  the  iixilion  of  a  i)rint  'he  plKitogiajdier  has  nu  visual 
criterion  to  guide  huii  as  Ic  the  ])rogress  of  the  operation,  as 
he  has  in  the  case  of  a  negative.  Absolute  dependence  must 
be  placed  on  the  adequacy  of  the  time  of  immersion  in  a  hypo 
bath  of  given  strength  and  temperature.  Printing  pa|)er 
differs  in  no  essential  chemical  respect  from  a  j)hotogra))hic 
plate  or  film  ;  both  should  follow,  therefore,  the  same  general 
law  of  fixation.  However,  when  the  law  which  is  obtained 
from  the  study  of  negatives  is  apjilied  dii^ectly  to  the  fixation 
of  prints,  it  gives  such  extraordinarily  short  peritKls  of  time 
for  complete  fixation  that  the  results  are  at  first  unbelievable. 
It  is  only  by  thoi-ough  experimentation  with  different  i 
strengths  of  solution  and  different  j)ai)ers  that  conviction 
comes  as  to  the  shortness  of  time  required  to  dissolve  all 
unaltered  silver  bromide  in  a  print.  Even  in  a  comparatively 
weak  hypo  solution  it  is  a  matter  of  seconds  comjiletely  to 
transform  the  silver  into  a  solulile  fi'rm,  rather  than  of 
juinutes. 

From  the  data  already  ]iul)lished  on  the  late  of  fixation  of 
negatives,  it  is  i>ossible  to  calculate  the  time  required  to  fix  a 
piece  of  printing  paper  provided  that  certain  additional  data 
on  the  latter  are  at  hand.  It  is  ]X)Ssible  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  these  calculations  by  simple  experimental  means,  although, 
of  course,  it  is  advisable  to  check  the  results  by  rigorous 
methods.  I,et  us  see,  first,  however,  what  conclusions  we  can 
come  to  from  the  data  obtained  from  plates  and  films. 

It  is  tii-st  necessary  to  know  how  much  silver  in  the  form  of 
bromide  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  case  of  paper.  A  certain 
l)oj)ular  and  excellent  developing-out  paper  was  c»irefully 
assaye<i  for  its  silver  contents  and  gave  a  result  of  0.35  to  0.45 
milligrams  of  silver  per  square  inch.  That  is,  a  3i  by  5^  inch 
sheet  will  contain  from  6^  to  8  milligrams  of  silver,  or  from 
0.09  to  0.12  grains.  This  is  about  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth 
the  silver  content  of  an  oixlinary-  grade, of  plate  or  film. 

The  data  obtained  from  the  study  of  plates  may  be  plotted 
in  the  foi-ni  of  a  cur\'e  on  squared  pajier.  The  oitlinates.  or 
vertical  Jine-*,  give  the  amount  of  silver  dissolve<l  per  square 
inch,  while  the  horizontal  lines,  or  abscissae,  give  the  time 
elapsed.  Curve  A  gives  the  rate  of  solution  when  a  20  per 
cent,  hypo  -solution  is  used.  The  results  can  be  tabulated 
also  by  using  the  arithmetical  formula  governing  the  rate  of 
solution  already  given,  taking  the  amount  dissolvefl  in  one 
minute,  or  any  other  unit  of  time,  as  a  basis  of  calculation. 
The  table  so  calculated  may  be  compare<l  with  the  results  of 
the  plotting  by  curves;  lK)th  are  shown  in  ths  next  column. 
From  either  the  curve  or  the  table  it  is  obvious  that  a  film  of 
silver  bromide    containing    only  0.35    to    0.45    milligrams    of 


silver  i>ersquai-e  inch  should  be  dissolved  by  a  20  percent,  hypo 
solution  in  from  15  to  20  seconds.  This  seems  absurd  in  view 
of  the  instructions  which  accompany  the  paper  to  fix  it  in  a  20 
])er  cent,  bath  for  from  15  to  20  minutes. 

A  simple  test,  which  while  illuminating  is  not  quite  con- 
vincing, may  be  ajjplied  as  follows :  Cut  a  piece  of  D-O.P. 
(gaslight  pajier)  into  halves.  Immerse  <ine  of  these  for  20 
seconds  in  a  20  ])er  cent,  hypo  solution.  Thoroughly  wash  in 
plain  water,  giving,  say,  six  changes.  Immerse  l)oth  pieces  of 
paper  in  a  5  per  rent,  solution  of  sodium  or  any  other  alka- 
line ^uljihide.  The  untreated  portion  of  the  pajjcr  will  tui-n  a 
deep  sepia  tint  owing  to  the  presence  of  silver  bromide,  while 
the  piece  of  paper  which  has  been  fixed  for  15  or  20  seconds 
only  will  remain  perfectly  white.  An  interesting  modification 
of  this  test  is  to  test  the  hypo-treated  pa]>er  as  it  comes  out  of 
the  bath  by  touching  the  moist  surface  with  a  glass  rod  which 
ha.s  been  dipped  into  the  suljihide    solution.      A  deep  brown 


SOLUTION   or  SILVER  BROMIDE   IN 
PLATES    BY    20    l*Kn    CENT    HYPO. 

Time  hiiWev  Dissolved 

Seconds  Milligrams  iwr Square Inc}i 

5  0.13 

13  0.2 

0.38 

20  0.50 

30  0.73 

1.34 

2.C9 

Cotttjiair  thig  table  tcitli  Curve  A  at  ihr  lel't. 


spot  will  at  once  appear.  Wash  the  paper  in  a  tray  with 
water  and  at  each  successive  change  touch  a  fresh  place  on  the 
paper  with  the  glass  rod  moistened  with  sulphide.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  how  much  fainter  the  brown  spot,  thus 
formed,  becomes  with  each  successive  wash,  until  at  last  after, 
say,  six  changes  of  water,  no  spot  whatever  is  developed. 
Thus  we  ses  that  any  silver  contained  by  the  pajjer,  when 
lemoved  from  the  hyix)  bath,  was  in  a  soluble  form,  and  we 
see  the  necessary  r umber  of  water  washes  to  remove  it. 

It  may  be  validly  objected  that  this  test  is  only  conclusive 
as  far  «s  the  high-lights  of  a  print  are  concerned  ;  it  thixjws 
no  light  upon  whether  all  the  unaltered  silver  bromide  has 
been  removed  fiian  the  image  or  not. 

.\.  good  vigorous  print  on  the  same  make  ol  paj)er  (D.O.P.) 
as  used  in  the  foregodng  experiment  was  fixed  in  two  succes- 
sive quantities  of  10  per  cent,  hypo  for  45  seconds  at  each 
immersion.  The  print  was  then  washed  in  six  changes  of 
jdaiii  water,  followed  by  a  ten-minute  immersion  in  10  per 
cent,  hypo  solution.     Each  quantity  of  solution,  or  water,  was 
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•«»ted  according  to  the  colorimetric  method;  the  results    are 
iiated  below. 

Kir»t  hypo  wash 93.0  per  cent,  extracted. 

>tei..n«i  hypo  w»«h  6.6  per  cent,  extracted. 

j-iret  water  wash  .r:....  0.5  per  cent,  extracted. 

Sei'-nd  water  wash trace  extracted. 

Third  hypo  wash      faint  trace  extracted. 

Thus  we  see  that  after  1^  minutes'  fixatiMj  all  the  iinaltere<i 
■Uvt-r  bromide  was  extracted  or  eomvrted  into  the  soluble 
•ilver  salt.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  portion  of  the  silver 
shown  to  be  extracted  in  the  second  hypo  wash  was  carried 
OT«r  from  the  first  bath  by  the  pai)er  itself.  Tests  on  plates 
with  a  JO  per  cent.  hypo,  solution  irulicated  a  complete 
exiraitii.il  of  silver  bromide  from  printing  paper  in  45  seconds. 
Tile  effect  of  the  image  is,  therefore,  very  slight.  l>eing  only 
to  .  auae  a  comparatively  slight  slowing  up  of  the  reaction. 
Tliere  iM  no  afaaorption  eithvr  by  image  or  paper. 

The  more  rigorous  methotis  of  assay  simply  confirm  these 
results.  Testa  were  made  on  nnez{M-ise<l  |>aper  and  prints. 
The  amouttU  of  silver  Hi  Jiolved  in  each  jieriod  of  time  were 
determined  by  assay  and  the  l>eads  wei;;li<d,  except  in  the  last 
s^ai^.  where  they  were  too  minuU-  to  weigh.  In  these  latter 
cases  they  were  meaiured  by  mirrom<>ter  and  the  weight 
calculated  on  the  l>a»is  of  a  perfect  sphere.  The  strength  of 
hypo  UM-d  W.-IS  10  j>er  cent,  in  each  case.  Tlie  following  tables 
five  typical  results:  — 

Uatk  or  Soimo.v  or  Siivi.ii  Hrumioi  rRiiM  I)  o.p. 


Miuuie*. 
0-1 
1-2 
2-4 
4-6 
Paper  assayed 


.Milligranu-  <li»Mjlved 


|>er  squall 
0.449 
0.466 
0.466 
nil 
nil 


inch. 


Rate  op  Solutio.v  of  Sn.vBB  Bbomide  trom  a  Pkint. 

Silver  dissolved 
-Minutes.  per  square  inch. 

0—1  0.325 

1-2  0.363 

2—4  0.364 

4—6  nil 

In  both  cases  extraction  was  complete  in  practically  two 
M.iiiut^.  The  extremely  small  quantity  of  one-thousandth 
of  a  milligram  of  silver  dissolved  out  in  the  third  unit  of  time 
cnild  have  no  effe<t  m  the  keeping  quality  of  a  print. 

It  w.nild  seem  proved  from  these  tests  that  plates  and  papers 
follow  the  same  ijenenil  law  of  fixation.  Such  small  variations  ■ 
as  may  occur  are  due  merely  to  the  slightly  different  physical 
characteristics  of  the  emulsions  and  to  the  fact  that  in  paper 
lioth  sides  of  the  film  of  emulsion  are  attacked  by  the  hypo. 
Papers,  indeed,  should  fix  a  little  faster  than  plates,  owing 
to  the  porous  nature  of  the  support  allowing  the  hypo  to  enter 
iit  the  back  of  the  film  and  the  soluble  silver  salt  to  come  out 
by  exosmosis. 

It  would  seem  clear,  moreover,  that  the  instructions  to  fix 
for  twenty  minutes  err  through  an  excessive  fear  of  incom- 
plete fixation.  The  statement  frequently  made  that  more 
prints  ore  spoile«I  through  insu£Scient  fixation  than  from  in- 
sufficient washing  requires  qualification.  The  reverse  of  this 
statement  is  more  probably  true. 

The  actual  time  of  fixation  absolutely  to  ensure  the  remo'/ul 
of  bromides  or  chlorides  of  silver  from  a  print  depends  upon 
the  richness  of  the  emulsion,  the  strength  of  hypo,  and  the 
temperature.  With  a  fi-esh  10  per  cent,  hypo  bath  at  66°  F., 
the  ordinary  run  of  D.O.I'.,  such  as  Velox,  Cyko,  etc.,  need 
not  be  fixed  for  more  than  five  minutes,  and  ten  minutes  may 
U(  taken  as  an  extreme  length  of  time.  In  the  use  of  other 
special  papers  a  few  tests  will  indicate  whether  or  not  they 
fix  faster  or  slower  than  ordinary  papers  . 

A.  W.  Warwick. 
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lhr>    I'resideiit,   in  No\etiibor  lost  mid  now  jii^t  iiiii'ii-tlicd.     Wo  give  it  the  title  printed  aliove,  t-iiico 
>n  "f  the  directions  in  which  the  S.xMety   should  work  for  its  professed  object  of  tht  advancement  of 


A    »iL.«i'.    4^;>  yr^t«id*y,   vih»n    i   bad   •' ;u.._   .,,  addreaa  you 

Irrxn   tl<M   |>'.Atf.>nii,  that  day  doMd  week  of  the 

wnr.  I  rmwrkmi  that  it  aaa  not,  in  u,--  i^^^er  d  roan  tu  say 
whatber  or  mi  «•  <houtd  be  still  ensifed  in  iIm  stragglf  for  life 
or  death  on  the  ooeasion  of  the  n*xt  addrcas  tiofn  this  ehair.  To- 
dfty  w«  And  ooimItcs  in  the  Mxteenth  week  ol  the  fourth  year  of 
ArmfMldoa,  lh«  temrinatioo  ot  which  we  oaaao*  yet  discern,  bot 
Uis  gr««C  cnrMMa  siwMn*  which  we  are  Kving  now  apfwar  to  be 
coanng  more  rapidly  to  a  climax ;  it  i*.  thersfore,  important  for 
•varrniM  sod  for  every  inatitaUon  also  to  |i«jk  ahead,  and  s«e  that 
»i  "portaiiitifa  nf  s  new  slate  of  tiling  arise  we  lU-x  in  a 

p<  •'ixe  th««n.     There  is  one  view  of  the  (utare  upon  which 

•\<'  .i.nly  whom  I  meet  sMni*  to  be  S|{Te<-<l.  and  that  u,  that  it 
will  im-  my  differsot  in  inMiy  w*yf  firmt  the  paot.  How  it  will 
differ  thtTK  are  many  npioions,  but  that  it  there  is  only 

on«.     In  thinking  over  the  topic  ol  my  •!  '  ^  I  bare  had 

to  dccidp  tiK-wMi  the  <4atms  of  the  |«M  omI  the  future,  and  to 
m»ke  u|>  my  mind  whether  I  sbotHd  deal  nith  the  work  of  the 
socisty,  wihioh,  sa  you  wiii,  I  an  sore,  admit,  has  been  earned  on 
■tdar  Ctrl  iiinslsiM  us  of  th«  ^imtut  difficulty  daring  the  iMt  twelve 
months,  or  whiihw  I  ahoold  look  ahead  and  ice  in  what  direction 
we  oDKht  to  lake  Ihooaht  to  fit  oofselTM  for  what  Uee  before  us : 
ari'l  .'  •««ned  to  dm  that  the  latter  would  be  more  in  keeping  with 
th»-  ••■:  d»nfy  '.f  tJip  ilm>'.  and  if  moi.'  ■••v  -le  to  the  institution 
of   'f,  •  ii  \..  ',)«  president. 

In  ...ii»i.i.-      ^ 1.     ..     j'>ujtut;ra{dac  Society 

shoald    take,   one  aiiist  oonaider  the   piir]>-->e    for    which    it    was 


fuiuidr<l.  iixr  Ai\t\  _\e^ii^  .>i^»  u  number  of  dist^iiiguiahed  men, 
deci|>ly  interested  in  the  then  youthful  subject  of  photography, 
founded  this  society.  In  Iboso  early  days  it  was  called  "The 
PIvitographic  Society  of  Ivondon,"  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  that  it  ever  offioiaUy  took  thai  title.  The  resolution  passed 
at  its  first  meeting  was  '^That  a  society  be  now  established  to  be 
called  '  The  Photographic  Society."  "  About  twenty  years  after 
Uiis,  at  a  time  when  there  was  much  unrest  in  the  80cie4.y,  it 
rluingeil  its  name  to  "  The  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain," 
and  under  thai  title  it  was  known  until  her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  gradously  ordered  it  to  be  oalled  "  The  Royal  Photo- 
^ra|ihic  Society  of  Ureat  Britain."  I  know  there  are  people  who 
itsy.  "  What's  in  a  name?  "  but  in  this  cose  I  think  there  is  a  good 
deal.  The  society  has  a  name  which  marks  it  out  from  all  the 
otliw  irtlBfRataphic  societies  and  camera  clubs  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
I  am  sui*  you  will  agree  witli  me  when  I  say  that  that  name 
iiniKWM  u|K>ii  us  duties  and  responsibilitieit  whidi  Me  also  very 
<liflerent  from  Uu>«e  which  are  home  by  the  members  of  those 
•<her  societies.  It  will  be  time  usefully  employed  if  we  see  of 
what   those   duties   and   responkbilities   consist. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  tlie  original  founders  of  this  society 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  incorporate  in  its  constitution  any 
expression  of  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve.  There  is  no 
Matement  of  the  "objects"  of  the  society  in  the  rules  which  were 
ftaMed  at  tlie  inaugural  meeting,  but  in  the  di8(.'.u8iUon  which  took 
place  those  objects  were  plainly  indicated.  .Sir  Charles  Ka«tJake, 
who  was  then  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  our  fir»t  presi- 
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dfnt  took  tilt  chair,  und  in  hi«  openiug  remarks  spoke  of  the 
"idea  of  a  society  Iraving  for  its  objects  the  cultivation  and 
promotion  of  tiiis  pnK-ess  (iJiotography)  and  of  its  various  applioa. 
tione";  and  other  speakers  referred  to  the  soraety  as  "  insurmg 
tlie  future  progress  of  i>hatogr»phy,"  the  "  full  development  of  the 
phot.,giup»HC  art."  arwl  in  similar  i^raaeology.  At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  society,  Uie  fii-st  regular  one.  if  we  exclude  the  inaugUTal 
meeting,  its  honorary  secretary,  .Mr.  Roger  Fenton,  read  a  paper 
"  Tjion  the  -Mode  in  which  it  is  Advisable  that  the  Society  should 
Conduct  its  Lalxmrs":  and  in  that  paper  he  gave  a  .sununary  of 
what,  in  his  opinion,  the  society  could  and  could  not  do.  The 
principal  objects  of  the  society,  he  said,  aje  "the  collection  and 
the  diffusion  of  inionnation,  tiie  verification  and  explanation  of 
new  discoveries,  the  comparison  of  processes  and  of  their  results, 
and  the  improveoieut  of  the  nicchaniail  and  optical  machinery  of 
the  art."  The  wording  sounds  (juaint  and  old-fas.hioned  to-day, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  what  was  in  Mr.  Feixton's  mind;  and  the 
members  of  the  yomig  society  did  not  question  that  their  ohief 
executive  othcer  had  taken  a  correct  view  of  its  functions.  At  a 
later  stage  in  the  society's  histi>ry  it  was  thought  well  to  embody 
in  its  rules  a  definite  statement  of  its  purposes ;  and  the  object  of 
the  society  was  defined  as  "the  advancement-  of  photogra[*liy. " 
That  statement  remains  in  force  to-day.  It  defiines  or  limits  what 
we  have  thr  power  to  do;  but  it  also  expresses  what  we  ought  to 
do.  There  may  be  other  societies  or  caineau  clubs  to  which  maaiy 
of  us  belong  which  either  explicitly  state  or  tacitly  assume  that 
their  objects  aie  the  mutual  assistance  of  their  members — very 
e.Ncellent  objects  everyone  will  admit — ^but  stUl  fundamentally 
different  from  our  own. 

I  have  made  this  brief  digression  inio  the  history  of  the  society 
because  I  think  it  well  that  we  should  aU  be  reminded  of  the 
purpose  for  whicii  it  was  instituted  and  which  it  lias  officially 
recognised  as  its  own.  I  suiJjjose  there  i«  no  one  here  who  has 
ever  atten>pted  to  bring  in  new  memibei-s,  which  are  so  necessary 
if  the  society  is  to  be  kept  active  and  flourishing,  who  has  not 
been  met  by  the  question,  "What  will  the  society  do  for  me?" 
and  we  must  all  have  replied  by  pointing  out  the  advantages  of 
membership.  But  in  doing  so  1  wonder  how  often  we  have  put  in 
the  foreground  of  tliose  advantages  "  The  privilege  of  subscribing 
one  guinea  a  yeaj-  for  the  nrh-cnrnnent  uf  p/intogrrrp/iy."  And  yet 
if  the  constitution  of  the  society  is  to  be  accepted  literally,  that  is 
essentially  the  "  athantatje  "  of  menibei-ship ;  and  if  the  member 
gets  any  i>ersoi>al  facilities  or  pleasure  from  joining,  they  should 
be  merely  incidental,  something  in  the  nature  of  a  by-product. 

Whether  in  the  actual  management  of  the  society  we  have 
diverged  at  times  from  this  high  ideal  1  will  not  discuss.  We 
who  ha\e  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  tJie  society's  conduct  and 
management  can  at  least  never  complain  that  the  tonic  of  criticism 
has  been  withheld  from  us.  1  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  there 
have  been  times  when  a  little  fuller  recogiiition  of  the  conditions 
under  which  we  have  laboured,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
would  have  been  more  helpful.  But  ciiticism,  so  long  as  it  is  fair 
and  unbiassed,  is  not  only  valuable,  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  the  political  problems  of  tlie  day  to  realise 
that,  and  to  see  that  the  co]ni>ul8ory  suppression  of  criticism  is 
very  actively  harmful.  So  I  do  not  complain  of  honest  criticism, 
while  we  may  ignore  any  of  the  other  kind.  We  will  not  consider 
how  far  there  has  been  any  basis  in  the  pa.H  for  the  charges 
brought  against  the  society,  but  rather  will  look  to  the  future  and 
see  how  best  we  may  carrj*  out  the  work  which  it  was  founded  to 
do.  wihich  I  think  we  are  all  as  fully  agreed  on  to-day  as  our 
predecessors  were  in  1853.  mid  that  it  should  be  omr  object  to 
achieve. 

At  the  first  glance  the  "advancement  of  photography"  seems 
rather  a  vague  phrase.  What  is  the  photography  wihich  we  are  to 
advance ''.  Is  it  the  scientific  side  of  the  processes  which  we  use 
and  the  instruments  which  are  at  our  command  ?  Is  it  the  practice 
of  photograjjhy  a.s  a  j.rofession?  its  pursuit  as  an  amateur's  hobby. 
its  use  as  a  recording  agent,  or  its  application  as  a  means  of 
pictorial  e.xpressioii  ?  Some  of  these  aspects  were  hardly  visible  to 
the  founders  of  the  society;  but  I  think,  as  far  as  they  were,  they 
would  have  recognised  all  of  them  as  falling  well  within  the  spliere 
of  our  activities.     F.very  one  of  these  branches  it  is  our  professed 


dutv  as  the  Roval  Photographic  Society  of  tireat  Britain  to  strive 
to  advance.  Some  of  them,  the  least  favourable  critic  must  admit, 
owe  much  to  the  society;  others  we  have  not  done  so  much  for; 
and  if  we  feel  this,  it  is  well  to  seardi  out  the  cause  and,  if  w» 
can.   to  remedy    it. 

I  think  one  ever-present  influence  which  has  restrained  the 
ai'tivities  of  the  society  in  the  past  has  been  the  fact  that  we  have 
rather  taken  the  \iew  that  we  should  not  act  until  called  upon  to- 
do  so.  We  may  not  always  liave  been  as  busy  in  finding  out  the 
requirements  of  the  photography  we  are  constituted  to  advance 
as  we  have  been  in  doing  the  woik  when  it  came  to  hand.  In 
consequence  we  may  have  allowed  opportunities  to  slip  by.  We 
mav  resolve  in  tlie  future  to  formulate  a  more  enterprising  policy,, 
and  to  seek  tlie  occasions  in  wJiioh  we  can.  be  of  use,  instead  of 
waiting  until  they  come  to  us.  This  is  a  direction  in  which  the 
Uiembers  at  large' can  do  their  part.  One  can  understand  that  the 
acting  officers  of  the  society,  Mti^dDyed  as  they  are  in  carrying  on 
it-s  work  from  dav  U>  day,  cannot  waste  much  time  in  looking  for 
fre!*i  schemes  which  can  only  increase  their  labours  and  their 
responsibility.  The  regular  meetings  and  the  exihibition  are  im- 
IKirtant  as  methods  of  attaining  om-  objects,  but  they  ought  not 
to  Iw  the  teginning  and  the  end.  Later  on  I  hope  to  suggest  other 
directions  in   which  the  society  migiht  look   tor  a  useful  outcome 

from   its  work.  .  ,     . 

Another  matter  on  which  I  should  like  to  lay  stress  is  the  light  in 
v.liich  proposed  new  ventures  may  be  regarded.  It  is  natural  enough 
to  ask.  "In  what  wiay  will  this  benefit  the  members?"  I  have 
neard  such  a  question  put  many  times  and  in  such  a  way  that  it 
was  plain  that  the  questioner  considered  that  if  it  could  not  be 
jiointed  out  that  the  indi\-idual  members  got  some  visible  benefit 
the  proposal  was  a  bad  one.  What  has  gone  before  shows  that 
this  is  not  a  correct  view,  if  our  constitution  means  what  it  says. 
There  is  no  word  in  it,  not  even  a  hint,  to  suggest  that  the  society 
exists  to  confer  any  benefits  at  all  on  its  own  members  that  it  does 
not  confer  on  everyone  else  who  may  be  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  ph<>togiiapihy. 

For  examjyle  :  we  have  a  very  large  and  varied  photographic 
library,  the  best  in  London  certainly ;  ix)ssibly  the  bes.t  in  the 
world!  If  a  non-member  wished  to  consult  it  foa-  a  proper  pur- 
pose I  would  throw  it  open  to  him  as  freely  as  I  would  to  a 
member  who  had  subscribed  to  the  society  for  fifty  years.  The 
libiaiy  should  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  we 
advance  photography.  Organising  it  and  making  it  as  complete 
and  its  contents  as  widely  accessible  as  is  humanly  possible  appears 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  clearest  paths  towards  out  object. 

You  know  how  my  heart  is  in  the  society's  exliibition.  There 
again  we  have  a  direction  in  which  we  can  do  vahiable  work.  This 
yoar,  for  special  reasons,  the  exhibition  is  free  to  all,  members 
and  non-members  alike.  It  may  not  always  be  jjossible  to  adopt 
this  policy ;  but  at  least  it  seems  to  point  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  ought  to  go.  I  am  not  entirely  prepared  to  measure  the  success 
of  the  exihibiiti'on  by  its  balance-sheet,  as  if  it  were  a  commercial 
concern  ;  and  if  we  had  to  choose  between  giving  special  privile^'es 
to  membett's  and  getting  together  the  finest  collection  of  pictures 
possible,  the  privileges  of  members  ought  not  to  come  first.  Nor 
do  I  think  for  a  moment  that  the  society  would  suffer  in  any  way 
by  such  an  action.  Financially  it  would  not;  as  when  it  come.*  to 
asking  for  monetary  help,  1  have  found  tliat  the  better  the  case 
the  more  ready  are  our  memliers  to  give  their  support.  E-xhibi- 
tions  play  a  most  imix»rtant  part  in  advancing  pliot<^i-aphy,  and 
no  plans  for  tlie  future  development  of  the  society  will  be 
coniiplete  tliat  do  not  consider  means  for  nvakiihg  ths  pictorial 
exhibijtion  much  stronger.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the  facilities 
and  inducememts  we  offer — not  iiecessaanly  in  the  way  of  awards, 
but  in  effective  display,  in  the  confidence  of  strictly  impartial 
management,  in  selection  by  those  who  i>oesess  most  fully  the 
confidence  of  the  leading  e.xthitoitors,  and  in  similar  directions- 
are  such  as  wiill  bring  us  the  very  cream  of  the  work  each  year. 

Then  there  is  the  organisation  of  a  proper  trade  exhibition, 
either  annually  or  at  such  times  as  will  be  found  moat  suitable. 
We  are  only  jiu«*  teginnJng  to  learn,  the  importance  of  doing  our 
utmost  to  foster  and  suijiport  Britisih  industries,  and  the  photo- 
graphic trade  is  one  in  which  Uiis  country  has  played  a  very  great 
part.     It  will  be  seen  that  I  put  the  very  widest  ooristruotiou  upon 
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til.  iem»  •'  yiuMgmi^y"  in  our  article*  ol  aaiocution  :  much 
«iJ«ir  than  tit-iv  baa  been  an  ii>clii>at;on  to  give  it  in  the  past. 
But  it  is  nut  limited  thtre,  tad  I  do  not  »e«  why  we  should  regard 
it  a«  limited.  "  ■  Pbot<JJRip''y  "  'nc''<»'l^>  photoRPaphic  industry,  aa 
nrll  a«  photogmpfcic  aoience  and  p<hot' ignifMc  ait.  It  should  be 
rrcoyiMfd.  therefore,  aa  well  within  the  objecAa  of  tfce  society  to 
ie«  tbftt  the  part  this  cuumtr}-  hao  played  in  photographic  trade  is 
maiatMaed  and  extended  in  the  tutur<-  This  brings  me  to  a  sub- 
ject whieh  mii^t  to  be  con.iidercil  much  more  oarefuUy  than  it 
ha-'  be^n.  We  are  th«  "Royal  Ph.ttognphic  Society  of  Great 
Britain."  We  are  natiooal  by  nani<-  and  constitution,  and  in 
ihe  future  UmC  aspect  must  become  moM  marked  with  lu  as 
with  everybody  eliw.  It  is  not  fitting,  ft  is  not  wise, 
that  we  should  have  in  uur  ranks  ;tt  any  time  members  of 
enemy  origin,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  «•  «nght  even  to  limit  this 
to  thcae  who  are  "  legally  "  our  enenties.  Tbe  oountiy  has  suffered 
law  rnorh  from  sndt  le^  fictions  in  the  paai,  and  1  hope  is  leam- 
int;  ur  has  learnt  its  leasoo.  The  mere  uatwIiailiiMt  of  an  enemy 
mug  make  him  a  British  sidbjcot  in  the  eyaa  ot  the  law,  but  in  the 
e>'(a  of  a  man  of  ordinary  pommon  aenae  it  nay  only  make  him  a 
more  dangeimia  MMmgr,  because  a  dist^sed  one.  The  naturaliKa- 
tioo  doctrine  seems  to  me  somewhat  like  fofiudding  the  sale  of  a 
poiaoa  labelled  "  Poiaon,"  bat  rncouniKing  its  sale  in  the  guise  of 
sweete.  Tti«  mnrtitolun  of  the  society  sbouM  be  such  that  nu 
cnamy  of  our  mrn  eoualry  ahuulil  Iw  eKgibia  as  a  member  at  any 
time,  and  mmt  dacidediy  should  not  b0  permitted  to  hold  the 
bi|;hest  hoti<r«irs  which  the  society  can  tiatow.  This  is  a  reform 
which  aould  lie  better  carried  out  now  tbaa  when  the  war  is  over. 
It  would  at  least  be  a  clearing  of  the  decks  for  action. 

In  carryint;  •>at  the  work  of  the  society  in  the  future  I  would 
put  in  a  plen.  n<»t  for  extravagance  at  any  time,  but  for  a  Ananoial 
poliojr  which  is  jodiciooaly  enteffirising.  Tba  siAacriptioM  of  our 
■wnbars  ara  paid  to  be  expended  on  tha  objeeta  ot  the  society, 
snd  neither  to  be  spent  in  "  faoiVilies  "  for  members  nor  hoarded 
againat  some  mythical  rainy  day  Beyond  a  rtaerve  fund  large 
•noq^  to  prevent  a  bad  year  or  two  Iran  interfering  with  the 
gvns««t  conduct  of  the  society,  I  doubt  if  we  are  justified  in  aaving 
■kioay  at  all.  However,  the  preaent  tima  is  not  one  when  there 
is  anjr  need  !>>  justify  saving,  so  I  need  not  dwell  on  that  side  uf 
it.  B«(nr«>  leaving  this  subject  I  niay  reply  to  a  posasbte  criticism 
that  SDch  a  isiliry  a«  I  hate  sketched  oat  would  affcet  either  the 
mrmhershif  or  the  fooda  of  ths  society  a«hiarsely.  1  cannot  believe 
it  If  we  rely  Dpon  direct  personal  bensiU  conferred,  our  mem- 
bership mutt  be  Iteitcd  to  the  photograipliMa  wlio  are  in  a  poaitcnn 
to  take  a<l\wMag*  of  thsm,  not  a  very  large  tmniber  even  in 
London.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  there  are  not 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  |>en|>|e  able  aDd  willing  to  snbaoribe  a 
(MRea  a  year  to  a  socieiy  which  they  sea  ia  doing  good  work  for 
phoiognphy  as  a  whole.  I  am  a  firm  balivrar  that,  provided  we 
rh'xMp  nor  gioond  rareftsUy.  and  occupy  it  well,  Bts  more  ws  do 
the  nn.r^  we  shall  be  enaMed  l<>  ia. 

' '  '-•for  naeful   work   are  cootinoally   cropping  up.     A 

in-.  ...^...  .iuas  case  ia  brfore  the  pubUe  at  tha  prestat  momeot. 
It  has  bem  ri^Uiy  ptnpnsed  that  the  natioo  should  form  a  coUec- 
li<^«  of  portraits  of  thoae  who  have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  (;rrat  War.  and  tha  portrait*  are  to  ba  photographic  ones.     In 

»«••' .1.-...^  nl  photogrmph«»  I  iiacd  not  prnnt  out  the 

<n  -lOg  such  a  task  with  the  banafit  of  skilled 

••'  •  ■' re.      Yet    the    body    which    is    forming    the 

c"  -  "f*  a|>p«w  to  haw  rvcuanisad  the  ncoesaity  at  all. 

If  in>-  1f•,^emment  has  to  bay  cloth,  or  hay,  or  ehefnicisls,  it  has 
now  Imsrrf  (he  lesson  that  it  nuait  hara  tha  atssitaa  of  cloth 
npnta,  or  africalt«iista.  or  ehrmisU:  bot  when  a  Department  of 
tbe  OotwuBwt  has  to  gat  photographs  it  haa  been  content  to  p\it 
itself  ill  the  hands  of  one  commercial  Unn,  and  in  ila  so-calUd 
"  special  i  .illectsan "  has  limited  admission  to  Ihe  work  of  that 
firm.  Thi«  was  a  case  in  w4u<-h  the  society  should  have  been  con 
suited  from  the  very  beginning.  At  least  it  msgfat  have  prevented 
a  groaa  Uunder.  Bat  I  think  it  coold  hare  done  much  more.  It 
I*  a  aMi|Ds  oppoMomty  and  one  that  gfaoold  have  lieeiv  fully 
utilised.  Tfir  great  photographic  (lortniitiaU  are  individual  manii- 
fattuTEtw.  and  the  work  in  such  a  national  ooUaction  should  lie 
the  finer'  ■>4,  worthy  alike  of  the  subjects  and  nf  the  occa- 

sion.    \\  lusy  be  said   f <  r   the   course   which   the   National 


Portrait  Gallery  has  ado|>ted,  and  at  the  be^t  it  cannot  be  much 
that  is  favourable,  it  is  evident  that  uliis  special  collection  oannot 
rise  much  above  the  level  of  the  aveiwge  home  portrait  album. 
The  e.\eu!>e  that  the  step  has  been  taken  to  secure  some  kind  of 
uniformity  'uniformity  in  ichat  is  not  stated,  iior  is  it  easy  to 
guess)  is  one  wliidi  is  quite  unwoi4hy  of  the  National  Portrait. 
Gallerj-.  It  is  iv-t  i>retended  that  the  collection  will  be  the  work 
of  some  one  leading  photographer  of  high  standing  in  his  pro- 
fession, for  which  9on>e  kind  of  case  nuigiht  have  been  made  out, 
and  any  other  unifornnrity  can  only  become  a  monotony.  It  may 
not  even  now  be  too  late  to  prevent  so  great  an  opportunity  from 
being  lost,  aiul  if  it  appears  to  be  in  any  way  possible,  1  would 
suggest  that  we  make  everj-  endeavour  to  save  the  natiotial  collec- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  from  being, 
what  on  the  ])reseiyt  lines  it  mnet  become,  a  mere  wasted  eftoii. 

That  such  a  scheme  s4iould  have  been  put  into  operation  without 
any  question  on  the  part  of  the  public  shows  how  the  public  regards 
photographic  ijortiwiture.  It  still  looks  upoli  it  as  a  purely 
mechanical  product,  to  be  bought  at  the  nearest  shop,  like  a  packet 
of  soap  or  a  yard  of  calico.  It  sees  no  difference  between  a 
portrait  by  Furley  Lewis  or  Histed,  let  us  say,  and  one  by  the 
new  Electric  Photo  .\rt  Co.  (let  me  add  that  the  firm  I  have  just 
named  is  a  conception  of  my  own,  merely  used  as  a  type.  I  hope 
I  have  not  be««i  unintentionally  quoting  the  title  of  any  existing 
com|iany.)  To  remove  that  general  but  mistaken  impression,  it  is 
y^ur  duty  as  a  society,  so  bur  as  lies  in  our  powei-.  It  wxiuid 
"advance  photoKrai>hy "  to  show  the  public,  or  at  least  the  edu- 
cated puUit',  that  there  are  porti-ait  )>hotogra)ihurs  and  portrait 
photographcTB ;  that  there  ntay  be  qualities  in  a  portradt  much 
deeper  and  more  vital  than  mere  glo«s  or  ivtoucihed  amoothiiess ; 
that  the  better  wxM-k  jvill  live  and  seem  modern  and  masterly,  just 
as  U.  O.  Hill's  wiirk  has  lived;  w<hile  the  other  in  years  to  come, 
if  it  exists  at  all.  which  is  very  problenntical,  will  merely  cause 
a  smile.  It  may  take  a  long  while  to  bring  about  such  a  change, 
but  it  is  at  least  an  ol>jeot  well  worth  pursuing,  and  whddi  in  some 
ways  could  be  undertaken  from  tbe  very  fVrrt. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  such  a  national  collection  worthy  of  the 
name  is  to  be  formed,  there  are  two  qitite  distinct  sides  to  its 
fiimiation.  One  of  these  is  the  formation  of  the  U.st  of  those  who^e 
{■oiti-ails  should  be  included.  This  is  not  llie  work  for  which  the 
Royal  Photogra|ihic  Society  is  better  fitted  than  any  other  body. 
It  caUs  for  a  wider  knowile<]ge  of  individimls  and  the  part  which 
they  have  played  than  we  can  lay  claim  to.  W^et/lier  the  Trustees 
of  the  N'atioiail  Portrait  Gallery  have  that  knowledge  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say.  It  is  facr  to  assume  that  they  have  been  selected 
liecause  of  their  knowledge  of  painted  [lortraite,  such  as  hitherto 
the  Oallety  has  dealt  with,  but  it  may  be  tlhat  in.  appointing  them 
their  knowledge  of  the  subject*  of  paintings  and  drawings  was 
taken  into  considevatioii .  and  if  so  they  would  be  a  very  pi-ojier 
body  to  be  entrusted  with  deciding  whose  portraits  should  be 
secured  for  the  collection.  But  when  such  a  list  is  prepared,  tlien 
there  is  no  other  body  that  I  know  of  so  well  qualified  as  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  to  see  tliat  the  notional  ooUectioa 
shall  include  the  beat  photographic  portraits  tluit  can  be  secured,  of 
thoso  whose  lUMnes  are  on  the  Ust.  Something  more  than  "  the 
usual  thing "  should  be  got  whenever  it  is  at  all  ixweihle.  The 
work  should  be  divided  amongst  those  whom  the  photographic 
world  recognises  us  the  leaders  in  portraiture,  or  should  have  some 
distinctive  merit.  It  is  an  oooaaion  not  only  for  forming  a  very 
valuable  collection,  but  for  making  one  whidi  should  show  the 
high  position  whi<i»  pliotograpWc  portraiture  has  attained.  The 
iieiBd-iar  sui-h  evwlei>ce  is  plain  enough.  The  action  of  the  Trustees 
fTf-»**  'National  Portrait  Gallery,  who  might  be  e.xpected  from 
their  position  to  kn<iw  something  of  portrait  photography,  does 
not  api>e9>r  to  have  so  much  nf  a  suspicion  of  its  position. 

It  will  be  seen  tliat  whatever  view  I  may  take  of  the  society 
and  of  its  activities,  it  is  not  one  wtvioh  is  Likely  to  find  it  short 
of  orcupstion.  Yet  I  have  only  named  a  few  of  the  directions  in 
which  it  can  do  \-alual)lo  service.  TJie  last  few  years  have  seen 
tlie  formation  of  pliotographic  bodieB  outside  it,  covering 
ground  which  it  nvight  be  tihoDght  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  should  have  covered.  We  have  the  Photomioro- 
graphic  .«<x-ioty,  the  Professional  Photographers'  Associa- 
tion, the  British  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Uontgen  Society, 
to  name  only  a  few.     It  is  possible  that  with  full  activity  on  our 
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nart  some  at  let  '-f  these  8ei)arato  oigani«aUon«  would  not  have 
Jxw  needed.  But  .,...•  Imve  bee^i  formed,  a  id  we  have  to  deal 
with  fact*.  At  least  we  can  »oe  to  it  that  witli  all  such  bodies  we 
iire  VforfcinK  iu  hanuony.  tiiat  wilien  they  n«ed  it  they  can  count 
u|>oi»  8om«*hu»«  more  than  the  sympatlw  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
•graphic  Societv,  and  that  when,  in  the  future,  the  idea  of  fresh 
!^cietie»  to  d^  with  si>ecifil  sides  of  photograpliy  or  offshoots 
from  it  are  thought  of,  as  is  bound  to  happen,  the  first  idea  of 
their  promoiters  shall  be  to  see  how  far  it  is  possible  to  do  what  is 
wanted  and  still  keep  within  the  ciifJe  of  the  society  itself. 

It  is  UiTgely  a  matter  of  seeing  that  the  niajiagement  of  the 
society  is  not'  without  imai!iiiation.  and  is  able  to  exercise  some 
Httlfl  anticipation  of  what  the  future  has  in  store.  If  we  are  able 
to  do  this  wv  may  Iiope  to  see  the  Royal  PhotograiJiic  Society 
oxtend  in  influence"  and  in  U8efulnp.>;3  far  beyond  its  preswit  limits. 
Personally,  I  am  quite  cxmfident  that  the  possibilities  of  member- 
ship in  the  future  are  much  greater  than  our  present  membership 
roll,  after  making  alt  allowances  for  the  war,  w^uld  indicate;  and 
while  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  members  is  a 
reliable  indiceition  of  the  value  of  the  society  in  its  own  .iphere, 
at  least  a  large  membership  implies  largo  resources  with  wliich  to 
carry  on  the  work. 

In  pointing  out  what  may  be  done  in  future,  I  have  not  intended 
to  make  ;«iy  reflections  on  the  past.  As  you  know.  T  have  been 
<me  of  the  council  of  tlic  society  for  ninny  years,  and  have  had  my 
share  in  its  administration.  We  liave  had  limitations  of  many 
kinds,  .njvd  have  done  what  we  could  with  tliem.  Some  of  these 
limitations  have  been  imjiosed  by  circumstances,  and  some,  I 
believe,  have  been  due  to  misconceptions  which  time  wdll  remove, 
I  do  not  expect  the  society  will  do  everything  which  I  think  it 
.should  do,  and  I  hope  it  will  do  much  that  I  have  not  mentioned 
ajid  that  has  not  occurred  to  me.  But  tlie  iM;eseTit  time  seems  so 
appropriate  for  a  consideration  of  the  lines  which  we  ought  to 
follow  in  the  future,  and  so  appropriate  also  for  an  attempt  to 
widen  those  lines,  and  not  to  rely  on  precedent  to  such  an  e.vtent 
OR  to  liamper  our  usefuhiess,  that  I  tliought  it  best  to  indicate 
some  of  the  dire<-tion5  in  which  it  might  be  done.  The  times  are 
changing,  an<l  we  must  ciange  with  them. 

There  is  one  more  topic  which  I  wish  to  put  before  you  to-night. 
We  hsive  been  looking   into  tlie   future,   let  us   come  back   for  a 
moment  to  the  present.     Last  year  I   was   able  to  .-show  you   some 
of   the  aelijevemen/ts  of   the  photographic  branch  of  our  Military 
Service,   and  to  convey   some   idea   of   the   wondei-ful   part   which 
photography   in   its  hands   is  playing  in  the   war.     I   w.".s   unable 
then  to  deal  with  the  naval  side  of  the  same  subject,  for  reasons 
wJiioh   I   need   not  give  at  tlie  moment;  but  now,  thanks  to   the 
kind  permission  of  Commodore  Paine,  Director  of  the  Air  .Services, 
I  can  jxirtially  make  good  the  omission.     Time  will  not  admit  of 
anytiliing  more  than  a  brief  resume  of   what  Mir  naval  airmen   are 
doing,   and   for  obvious  militaiy  reasons  miucli   of  their   wonderful 
work  must  remain   a  sealed   book,   so   far  as  the  public  aie  con- 
cerned.    1   fear  that  even  after  the  war  Imlf   oau  never  be  told 
of   their  nuirvelloiis  efforts.     In  a  imilitary  sense  photography  was 
almost  an  unknown  quantity  with  us  when  hostilities  commenced, 
and   its  v.'Jue   for  some   time   went   unr«?ognised.      But   there   has 
now  been   built  up   in  the  two   Services   a   gigantic   photographic 
organisation,  which  has  a  most  potent  influence  on  the  war,  and 
not,  until  it«  history  can  be  fully  written  will  the  tnie  position  and 
value    of    military    photography    lie    understood    and    appreciated. 
\\hen   that   time  comes   I   hope   tliat   we  shall   not   find   that  our 
.•iociety   has   been   in   any   way   diffident   in    bestowing   the   highest 
honours    U|K>n    those    who    have    accomplished    so    inucli    in    aerial 
photogr.aphy, 

The  Ileailquartfrs  of  the  Royal  Na\al  Air  Ser\'ice  are  not  very 
many  miles  from  London,  and  at  tliese  the  recruiting  for  the 
Service  is  carried  on,  and  the  men  receive  their  technical  training. 
The  designing  and  perfecting  of  the  apparatus  required  is  also 
done  in  a  branch  of  the  s;imc  establishment.  Since  1914,  not  only 
has  the  apparatus  beeji  vastly  developed,  but  the  work  done  with 
it  has  been  cori-espondingly  extended.  When  the  R.N.A.S.  photo- 
grapWc  service  was  formed,  the  gi-eatest  height  at  whicli  service- 
able photography  .  was  crui.tidered  posfrfblc  was  about  3,000  feet. 
Dui'ing  1915  this  was  increa.sed  to  6,000  feet,  which  in  1916  was 
carried   up  to   15,000   feet,    while   lii-day   most   valuable   results   are 


oblsuned  from  20,000  feet.  Xor  is  there  any  reasoii  to  suppose 
tlwit  tlie  limit  has  been  reached,  or  that  when  som*-  mcana  have 
bt#n  devised  to  sustain  life  in  still  more  highly  ranified  atmot^eres 
this  record  will  not  be  bi*at«n.  Fundamentally  t<he  cameras  used 
by  the  naval  and  military  .services  are  similar,  bat  th«fr»  are  differ- 
ences ill  detail,  Tlie  military  use  an  apparatus  con.structed  chiefly 
of  wood,  and  operated  generally  from  outside  Uie  machine,  while 
the  R.N.A.S.  cameras  are  constructed  almost  entirely  of  metal,  and 
are  worked  from  inside  tlie  fuselage.  The  shutter  is  one  of  a 
strong,  reliable,  focal-plane  type.  The  equivalent  focal  length  of 
tlhe  lenses  varies  from  about  10  to  40  inches,  and  tftie  plates  from 
5  X   4  to  whole-plate  size. 

.\bout  two  dozen  jilates  is  the  number  generally  tised  upon  a 
photographic  reconnaissance,  bliough  occasionally  niore  are  re<}uired. 
These  ai-e  not  jiromiscuously  exposed,  but  cadi  has  its  definite 
object.  The  jilates  are  developed,  fixed,  washed,  rapidly  dried, 
and  a  hundred  prinUs  b\  contact  are  made  and  delivered  to  head- 
quarters in  .something  les.s  than  three  hours  from  the  time  when 
the  machine  comes  to  earth.  Often,  the  machines  reiuTiiing  from 
these  photogi-aphic  cx])editians  liave  .suffered  badl\-  from  Shrapnel 
and   machine-gun  fii-c. 

To  take  a  few  typical  cases  out  of  very  majiy.  I  can  tell  you 
of  one  pilot  who  was  flying  at  a  height  of  many  thousand  feet  well 
over  the  enemy's  lines  when  a  shot  [lut  his  engine  coir.,;iletely  out 
of  action;  nevertheles.s,  he  planed  htick  and  delivered  his  i  xiwsed 
plates  safely  at  the  aerodrome.  Another,  14.000  feet  up,  was 
attacked  by  a  hostile  machine,  and  his  engine  wan  also  totally 
di.sa.bled.  In  spite  of  this  he  drove  his  adversary  down  into  the 
sea  emd  he  himself  planed  back  fourteen  miles  to  the  starting 
point  with  his  photographs.  Another  pilot,  shot  right  through, 
from  front  to  back  at  tJie  shoulder,  wihile  a  long  way  from  his 
base,  was  able  to  fetch  his  mark  and  make  a  good  landing  with 
his  exposures.  In  the  course  of  a  reconnaissance  to  obtain  a  .series 
of  photographs,  another  niaohine  was  hit  in  thirty-four  places,  and 
yet  came  back  with  the  work.  I  could  go  on  giving  the.se  examples 
almost  ad  injinitum. 

Probably  you  are  wondering  as  to  the  photographic  quality  of 
the  results  obtained  in  such  trying  conditions.  Believe  me,  that 
quite  apart  from  the  supreme  importance  that  they  possess  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  those  I  have  seen  have  been  technically 
first-rate,  with  such  splendid  definition  ena.bling  the  ordnance  maps 
to  be  corrected  and  ibiousht  up  to  date  in  every  detail,  and  ground 
of  which  no  maiJS  exist  has  been  plotted  out  and  efficiently  laid 
down  with  a  minuteness  of  record  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  Services.  Tlhe  operators  who  do  this  work  are  not  merely 
photographers.  Their  duties  necessitate  that  they  shall  also  be 
keen  obsei-vers,  wireless  operators,  and  expert  machine-gunners. 
As  far  as  observation  goes,  imagine  what  a  fort  or  battery  must 
look  like  from  a  height  of  15,000  feet,  the  battery  having  been 
concealed  by  every  device  that  skill  can  produce,  with  the  direct 
intention  of  making  it  unobservable  from  tlie  aeroplane.  At  that 
height  it  is  little  more  than  a  spot  upon  the  plate,  but  the  photo- 
graphers succeed  over  and  over  again  in  getting  that  spot  well 
centred  on  the  plate,  and  do  this  wihile  travelling  perhaps  at  the 
rate  of  120  miles  an  hour,  and  amid  all  the  distracting  attention 
of  hostile  aircraft.  In  spite  of  all,  plane  after  i>Tane  comes  in  with 
the  desired  detail  correctly  centred  upon  the  plates. 

Photograpliy  is  also  largely  used  to  provide  definite  evidence 
that  the  motif  has  been  accomplished  both  on  sea  and  land. 

In  concluding,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  iiemind  you 
that  chivali-j-  is  not  miissing  amongst  the  British  airmen^  On  one 
occasion  after  a  photographic  reconnaissance  in  Flanders  one  of 
our  airmen  was  flying  at  an  altitude  of  20,000  feet,  and  at  that 
great  height  an  anti-aircraft  gunner  was  successful  in  scoring  four 
direct  hits  in  succession ;  however,  the  pilot  managed  to  bring  his 
machine  back  to  his  aerodrome,  and  as  he  stepped  from  his  machine 
he  doffed  has  cap  in  recognition  of  the  skill  of  the  gunner. 

^ 

SECONn-LiEurEN.\NT  Eknest  Brooks,  one  of  the  ofHcial  photo- 
graphers with  the  British  Expeditionary  Forces,  h.is  been  awarded 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  Mr.  Brooks  has  had  a  notable  career  as  a 
photographer,  and  was  I'ormerly  a  member  of  the  Dnxly  Gia})hic 
staff.  '  He  has  .spent  nearly  two  years  on  the  Western  front,  and 
previously  recorded  the  Dardanelles  operations  in  a  series  of  remark- 
able official  photographs  which  were  pnlilislied  throughout  the  world. 
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URATU    UK    MR.    (lEORCE    C.     WHITFIEU). 

W'c  regrst  to  Minounrc  th«  d«eUi,  on  December  31  last  at 
Eistb<>urD«,  of  Mr.  OwjTge  C.  Whitfield,  at  the  advanced  age  of  86. 

Ill  the  d«ath  of  Mr.  WbitAeM  there  paaae*  away  one  who  was 
.  !  •  ;lh  tlie  eariy  days  of  Uir  dry-pUte  ii>du<try.  When  in 
'J  tiie  prize  of  £50,  ufTered  l>y  Sir  Joseph  Paget  for  the 
i.f-    j.r  '  il'son,   wa«  awarded  to  th«   late  Mr.   W.   J. 

'ViIkoii.   I  tag  aruiMid  fur  financial  support,  obtained  it 

fr<im  .Mr.  W  rmijeKi,  ny  whom  the  Pa^et  Priz«  Plate  Coin|>any  was 
eotJiohshed  in  the  year  18dl.  Mr.  Whitfield,  who  was  educatetl  for 
the  mcdicki  profefaion,  retained  tlirou(cl>out  the  whole  of  his  life  a 
kccB  intanat  in  photrQgrmpiijr,  but  for  the  paot  fir.e:<i  ye^r*  he  had 
tutccn  no  s(lfv«  part  in  the  buaineae  of  the  Pa)(et  CcmpiMiy.  He 
ji.ifted  the  (oow)  Rny»i  Photographic  Society  in  1865  and  at  the 
tima  (rf  hix  deadi  was  tbiM  the  member  whose  name  has  stood  for 
tha  kmgeat  period  upon  the  roU  uf  that  body. 


meetings  of  Societies. 

e 
MEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES    FOB    NEXT    WEEK, 

MoHDiT,  jAUt'AIIT   M. 

DemtxinPtMUgraaklaflaalslj.    V.P.U.  Prtnl  PotWello. 

<:Ut  rl  I.<ia4ea  aaS  CH»lsaili  Phutocrspliie  BoeMy.     U>mb«r»'  Priat  Coai- 

prtltKnt. 

Bradford  Ptiotomphie  Boeiel}.    "  Photocrsplit  sad  Feeu>  "  BlMas. 
TusBPAT.  Javi-akt  is. 

Royal   rhiUfumihli    lodity.      "  dhalmpe*'* '  •■'   ■*>•   "(an."    t'amberland 

CUrk. 
Bimlnckaai  Pbotepaakie  HoeMr.    "  Wsrvlrk."    BaniM  Baker.' 
Haal'>   PlKMetrapkU:    Soeistj.    Y.M.CA.     MIdlaai   PMtofnphie   Fcdetallon 

IViUolto. 
nhcffleid  Phat(i(rapbl«  Beoiely.    "The  Matle  ol  Iks  Bible."    T.  W.  IUn(orth, 

Mn.Baa. 
K*i(lil<-r  as.1  Disule*  Pbotocraplile  AMcelailea.    CrlltrlMii  el  Laaura  BIMsa 

aiMl  Ptiau. 
«lal<WMai  PbotegiaiMa  Mrf  Maattta   Boeistf.     optolorUJ  Work  la  Greai 

OUaa."    A.  H.  Waka.  ILA. 
Uaakla^  PlHMotrapMe  aoaMy.    -Oaa-Ugkt  tttaUac  oa   Moclona,"    The 

WaaacaaAT,  Jaaoaar  U. 
lapmaioalMa   aad    Vtm  laipreMlaaltiD 


Craydan   Caaiera  Clnh. 

t^rle. 
BdMol  PlMtOfiaptiie  Clab 

Pkotocmphy.    J.  C.>oi 
Iirord  Pliolacrsplile  Bodeir. 


■ilk  (Masipiaite  B< 
B.  B.  Wtlllaroa,  r.H.P.>«. 


t.  Vary 

atolie*  In  Salaral  HMory,"  illuiraixl  by  Coloar 

"  A  c-bat  OB  Pietorial  Pbel<>(rapby."    H.  Brtdfra. 
TacaftbAV,  Jaxcast  IT. 
•  aad  Ibsir  Ulsraf 
ktaeeiatlcMi.    Aaai 
Pkoiocraptale  focistr.    **  Oae  Maa  Bbew.' 


Hall  PkoMnapkle  Hoeletr.    "  Traaa  aad  Ibsir  UisratT  AMoelaUow."  W.  BoMon. 
IJ««(fsal  AaMlcar  PkoMCtapkle  Aaaeeistloa. 


noYAL    PHOTtM-.RAPHIC  .SOt.ICTY. 

-Murrt.vo  held  January  8,  the  Pmideiit  Ur.  Jvha  H.  Uear  in  the 
'hair. 

Mr.  H.  Kssmh'nh  Cvrke  delivered  a  lecture  on  bromide  printuiK 
in  the  course  at  which  he  dwek  ufxai  a  nitntber  of  prints  ilrawn 
from  his  experic.'M-e  m  this  method.  Bromide  "was,  he  said,  at 
4>nc«  Ina  ■■  iiis<  and  in<«t  diflicuk  printing  prw-esa.  He  tuik  that 
t-irw  (o  tba  reason  that  effects  wliich  one  worker  miihl  get  <mi  a 
Kivrii  pa^ar  saaiwd  to  be  altonether  lievond  the  power  of  aootJiei 
•■xperienead  uavr  of  the  aamc  mat<-rial.  He  dealt  with  difficultiea  in 
i»  pia  Ujning  and  with  the  diff<reiirn>  exhibited  by  various  papent  in 
thii  rr«|irct. 

Ill  the  diacuasKm  Uwt  fnUowed  Mr.  Melnloah  referre<l  to  the 
<-aiiy  removal  of  tarnish  froni  old  uranium-toned  prints  by  mesiia  of 
j%  hard  rubber  and  atiggiated  that  the  Mine  means  mi|{ht  renie<ly  the 
iimrkin^  (oaiid  on  Iba  cdgaa  ol  black  brnnidcs,  as  mentioned  by 
Mikithrr   membe.'. 

.\  hearty  vole  of  thanks  was  stTtirded  to  Mr.  Corke  for  hi«  pa|>er. 

fROVDOX  CAMEKA  CLUB. 
Mamil*  about  (3wi»tmas  lime  tike  the  form  of  "conversational 
«^ailiiica,"  the  Wedncaday  before  ('li>ii>tnias  being  attended  by 
fonr  coavmatiooklisU :  that  after,  by  two.  The  first  evening  was 
ioggf,  and  tha  Rev.  Le  Wame  cwtikl>liahed  a  record  in  railway 
traralling  on  hia  way  home,  taking  m  icily  twu  hours  five  minutes 
from  East  Croydon  Htation  to  Ni>rw<«id  Junction,  a  djutance 
onder   tw»  miles.     It    is   distrcsaing    t<>    think   ttiat   his    profession 


forbade  warm'ng  laiiyuaf;^  on  a  bitterly  cold  nijjht.  The 
L.  B.  and  S.  C.  Railway,  like  eu  overcooked  emalsion,  is  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  fog,  and  &.  story  is  told  of  a  pae.-senger  on 
a  platform  who  onee  blew  a  cloud  of  toba<co  smok*»  acvoss  the 
tiiick,  :uid  disoiganiserl  the  traffic  for  hours. 

I..a»<t  wwk  Mr.  E.  .\.  Salt  was  dowi.  for  :i  paj>er  entitled 
■■  Bi'omuil  V.  Nature."  hut  at  the  la,«t  moment  atnuidoned  it.  to 
t'le  pained  sniprife  of  ihe  hromoil  enthusiast.  Mr.  (t.  B.  Clifton. 
who  had  journeyed  down  from  Ealing  to  helj)  in  layiiig  out  the 
corpse.  Still,  the  pa|>er  is  only  iK)sti)Oiie<l.  i;Mid  Mr.  Clifton 
earnestly  requested  an  invitation  lo  the  funeial  directly  the  date 
is  fi.xed.  He  did  uot  exjiress  lit  in  this  way,  but  all  understood  what 
was  meant.  Precisely,  but  the  |)ei-tiiieni  qiie.stion  arii>e.« — whose 
funeral?  In  explanation,  Mr.  Salt  said  it  seemed  hiindly  decent  to 
start  Immbing  the  pictorialists  so  close  to  tlie  festive  season,  and 
he  therefore  |»ro|K>»ed  to  substitute  "  tosway  "  iboidei  printing. 
He  »howe<l  how  quickly  and  easily  the  holders  could  !>«  printe;! 
round  |ioKrait»,  and  also  tlie  method  of  obtaining  rogisWation  on 
the  film  to  (irevent  the  junction  showing,  simple  in  actuirt  practice, 
but  far  from  easy  to  de-crfbe  without  diagrams.  A  comb; nation 
print  on  "  Noctona"  gaslight  paper  was  ina<le,  anl  the  demon- 
strator f^ixike  highly  of  the  |>aper.  which  he  regarded  as  an  excellent 
l.iand  of  its  cIl^.*.  Much  to  his  gratific.itioii  he  had  hit  ll-e  correct 
i;\|iosiires  on  his  first  attemjits,  and  had  1)i««<tfully  .-o  written 
to  Mr.  (ireeii.  of  Messrs.  tiriffin,  wlio  replicl  tJiat  he  h-,wl  been 
deceived  by  the  eiioi-mous  latitude  of  the  pa)ier,  wbii-h  he  (the 
s|ieuker|  cynsidered  to  be  an  unkind  and  maalled-for  observation. 
Prints  from  Cosway  Umler  films  snpnilied  by  the  Aut.ilype  Co. 
reee^ve(l«««(>iiroliation.  but  other  designs  shown.  Iiy  generii  consent, 
were  deemed  t<i  be  of  such  a  clwracter  as  tu  outmge  the  .irt'stic 
iilstincts  of  a  coikroach.  Perhaips  this  was  [lUtting  things  a  little 
siroii'jiy,  but  certainly  the  expression  of  the  president.  Mr.  John 
Keane,  as  he  gaxed  on'  the  prints,  seemed  to  indicate  a  possibility 
Ol  «viithit;cally  n;aiiufMctiiiiiig  the  now  scMice  acetic  acid  by  a 
purely   mental   prtness. 

Tile  rert  of  ihe  eveiijig  was  filled  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Wiatten.  a 
veteran  in  photogra|rfiy,  but  youthful  in  his  energy  and  activity. 
Uiifortmislely,  bis  son,  .Mr.  S.  H.  Wratteii.  his  removed  to  the 
other  side  of  London,  and  the  club  scWom  .«ees  him.  Had  he  he^ii 
pri-seiit  ht  woul.l  luive  enjoyed,  as  all  did,  a  capita.1  tabloid  laiiteni- 
le<-lure  on  the  game  of  "  Ixnvls,"  depicting  its  subtleties',  ajid  the 
atlitudes  of  the  players  recorded  by  fooal-plane  exposures.  The 
exposure.'  were  ii'idoubtedly  .»hort,  but  in  nn^  owes  .aii]>eared  to 
lie  fully  timed,  never  seriously  under-exposed.  X  sei-ies  of  P.O. P. 
prints  '  paiued  loniid  also  <lemon»tfated  the  r^gatives  to  he  of 
first  rule  quality. 

RONTCEX  SOCIETY. 
At    the   meeting    held    on  January  1,   1918,    -Mr.  <'8.il    Darnell   read 
t«o    |Mi|iers  comnionicated    by    Dr.  Coolidge.    of   the   General  Elec- 
tric Uo.'s  Research  LnlHirMtorips,  U.S.A. 

The  first  dealt  with  a  new  form  of  Coolidge  tube,  in  whiiili  the 
anticathude  consists  of  a  block  of  co|n>er  faced  with  a  small  button 
1-1  tui-gsten.  This  is  fixed  lo  a  thick  stem  of  o«>|»[<e«-  which  passes 
out  through  the  glass  neck  of  the  tube,  and  terminates  in  a  fine 
rad'utti.r.  Tile  anticathode  is  thus  kept  c<»il.  .and  does  not  in 
ronse<pience  emit  electrons  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  earlier  Coolidge 
tulie  in  which  Ihe  whole  of  the  anticathode  .'lieefiily  becomes  red 
Imt.  The  new  tulie,  therefore,  so  completely  i-e<.tifies  current  that 
when  an  aiteriiating  |ioteiitial  is  applied  only  one  -iiliase  of  the 
current    will   p.iss 

f.m^h«  second  |iaper,  by  Dr.  Coolidge  and  -Mr.  M-iore,  the 
pr.rtiriilf  or  field  .\-ray  outfit  of  the  United  iStates  Army  was 
desrrfbed.  A  petrol  electric  unit  supplies  alternatiui;  lurrent  at 
110  volU  lo  a  transformer  anun/ed  to  give  both  high  tension  and 
heating  curreTrts  for  the  new  radiator  type  of  Cixjlidge  lube.  For 
sintplicity  of  control  Ihe  tube  is  worked  at  a  constant  potential 
of  5  in."  equivalent  spark  gap,  and  the  current  is  a<'- ■-'■"'  t:> 
five  niillianTi>tres  for  continuous  running  of  the  tiabe  or  ten  ntil- 
liamperes  for  short  jieriods.  An  electrically  aclnated  cuiitiul  on  the 
thnitlle  of  the  engine  nvaintains  constant  oiilimt.  Tli«  sniiall  size 
oi  the  tulie,  3J  in.  in  diameter,  enables  a  close-fitting  lead-glass 
shield  to  lie  employi-d  ;  this  is  made  in  two  parts,  «uid  .onipletely 
surrounds    the    tube,  a   suit-rble   aperture  permitting    eji.-^    of   tlie 
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Commercially  Cegal  Mitelllflcnce. 

— ♦ — 

KoT.\iiv  l'nor.>.;ii.M'Hic  Co.  (1917|.— December  18.  £25,000  (£1). 
To  eiiter  into  an  a!;i'e<''"t'"t  "'tl'  Wiggins,  Tape,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  to 
aci|iiire  anv  a«8«t«  of  the  Rotary  Photographic  Co.,  Ltd.  Private. 
Cobham  ilill  Road,  W.  Drayton.  .Middlesex.  (149,168.) 
XKW  COMPANIES. 
AssociATKi)  Iixi'srHATioN  AoENCiES. — December  28.  Limited  l)y 
gnaranti'i",  100  members.  Liability,  £100.  To  organi.se  the  pro- 
duction, printing,  and  di.stribiition  of  pijotogi'ttphs  and  pictuivs. 
to  contract  \Mitlj  tJie  British  and  other  Govermiients,  and  with 
ne»spai)er3  and  other  publishers,  etc.  The  first  members  of  the 
Council  are :— C.  F.  Bowden,  45.  EsBe.\  Street,  W.C.  ;  W.  J. 
Edwards.  10,  Red  Lion  Court,  E.C.  :  B.  Alfieri,  1214,  Red  Lion 
fourt,  E.C.  :  J.  W.  Hay,  10,  Farringdon  Avenue,  B.C.  ;  E.  H. 
Wroughton,  46.  Fleet  Street,  EC.  ;  T.  King  Warhurgt,  161a, 
Strand,  \V.("'.  ;  G.  Knight.  5,  New  Bridge  Street,  E.C.  (manager 
Illustration  Department,  Central  News). 


ReiDs  ana  noH$. 

— • — 

AiiKOTT  Booty  .\xd  Co. — We  learn  that  the  busiue.is  of  Messr  . 
AblHH.t  Boioty  ajid  Comjxniy,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Booty  was 
for  niajiy  years  itlio  liead,  ba.s  been  purc5iased  by  ^Jr.  G.  W. 
Hilder,  who  will  contiiuie  to  carry  it  on,  and  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  render  tJie  sftme  efTicient  service  to  jihotograiidiers  an.\ions 
to  buy  or  sell  busine.?ses  as  did  hi.s  late  predecessor.  His  address 
is  11.  Clarence  Road,  E.  Croydon. 

IxcRtASED  Printing  {'hahges. — A  report  received  by  the  London 
Master  Printers  from  the  London  Costing  Committee  states  that 
the  total  increase  in  charges  for  printing  since  the  outbreak  of  war 
amounts  to  60  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  the  increased  cost  of  mate- 
rials— paper,  200-400  per  cent.  ;  ink,  50-200  per  cent.  ;  strawboards, 
300-400  jier  cent.  ;  millboards,  J50  per  cent.  ;  glue,  200  per  cent.  : 
cloth,  100  per  cent.  ;  and  leather,  75-125  per  cent. 

BfiiTisH  Industries  Fairs,  1918. — As  it  is  possible  that  the  new 
accommodation  for  tlie  British  Industries  Fair  (Glasgow),  1918,  may 
not  be  entirely  completed  by  February  25,  and  as  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  British  Industries  Fairs  in  London  and  Glasgow- 
should  be  held  simultane<iiisly,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  decided  to 
po.stjiorie  tlio  opening  of  both  fairs  for  two  weeks.  Accordingly,  the 
period  for  which  tJie  British  Industries  Fairs  in  London  and  Glasgow 
will  be  open  will  be  iMarch  11  to  iMarch  22. 

Tmbun.^l  APPE.4LS. — At  the  Headington  Rural  Tribunal,  Walter 
C.  Watts  (forty),  married,  Bl,  59,  Lime  Walk,  Headington,  photo- 
graphtr,  asked  for  further  exemption  on  domestic  grounds. 

Lieut.  Uvven  said  that  the  military  could  not  give  such  considera- 
tion to  doiiiestic  cases  as  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  When 
they  remembered  what  had  happened  in  France  and  Belgium  they  in 
ibis  country  were  well  off,  but  it  might  not  always  ibe  so  if  men 
could  not  be  obtained.     Further  exemption  for  one  month,  final. 

Retouching  Pencils. — A  paragraph  in  "Assistants'  Notes"  for 
December  21  last,  a-s  to  liencils  wluch  niav  serve  in  retooiclhiug  has 
brough  lis  a  reminder  from  the  American  Lead  Pencil  Campamy,  173, 
Lower  Clapton  Road,  Lr>iidon,  N.E.,  that  tlliey  are  able  to  supply 
a  holder  of  the  kind  used  by  retouchers  and  stock  all  grades  of 
lead  to  go  into  it.  lietuuclier.s  who  may  be  exj)erieacing  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  range  of  leads  for  their  purjiose  may  be  glad  to 
make  api-Mcation  to  tlie  atkhe.'is  given  above  for  price  lists  and 
furtbe.'  p;;rticularf. 

The  Late  Me.  F.  A.  Bridge. — Since  making  a  reference  last  week 
ty  the  oo.'inection  of  the  late  secretary  of  the  Photographic  Conven- 
tion wiUi  music,  we  notice  in  the  Horhiei/  and  Kiiu/ilanil  Gazette 
that  Mr.  Bridge  was  for  many  years  superintendent  of  Henry  Leslie's 
choir,  ,ind  afterwards  acted  as  chuii-master  of  St.  Martin's  Church, 
Ludgate  Hill.  His  first  wife.  Elizabeth  Stirling,  was  organifit  of 
Poplar  Church  and  at  St.  Andrew  Undersliaft.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  we  now  learn  was  immediately  lirought  about  by 
a  fall,  Mt.  Bridge  was  seventy-si.\  years  of  age. 


MorNTs  AND  Albums. — ^Messrs.  Houghtons,  Ltd.,  send  us  a  copy 
of  their  full  catalogue,  just  issued,  of  photographic  mounts.  Its  104 
j^ages  specify  and  illustrate  the  firm's  wide  variety  of  both  profes- 
sional and  amateur  mounts  as  well  as  albums  and  other  items  of 
photographic  stationery,  such  as  envelopes,  negative  wrappers, 
blctting-paper,  etc.  Inasmuch  as  prices  of  these  goods  have  under- 
gone very  considerable  revision  in  an  upwjvrd  direction,  the  catalogue 
will  undoubtedly  be  in  demand  on  account  of  its  obviating  the 
necessity  of  correspondence!  when  further  goods  are  ordered.  Messrs. 
Houghtons  will  send  a  copy  to  any  photographic  dealer  or  photo- 
grapher. 

The  Bo.vru  of  Ti:ai)E  .Iournal. — Withitlie  issue  of  January  3  the 
"  Board  oi  Trade  .lournal,"  in  accordance  with  tihe  more  active 
IK)licy  of  the  newly  foi-med  Depiirtmettt  of  Overseas  Trade,  appears 
ill  a  revised  form  and  under  the  e<Htoi'^ip  of  Mr.  Harcourl 
Kitchin,  who,  at  very  short  notice,  has  left  the  "  Glasgow  Citizen  " 
and  is  devoting  his  wide  knowleilge  of  economic  matters  to  the 
new  official  organ.  Tlie  fii'st  issue  under  his  control  contains  a 
prcfatoi-y  article  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir 
Albert  Stanley,  pointing  out  the  more  active  woi-k  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  accomplisluxl  through  the  "Journal."  The  issue 
does  itself  confirm  this  lio])e  by  its  inclusion  of  articles  of  interest 
to  the  c«mnierciai  world,  in  particiilar  orae  on  the  proviiisions  and 
puiposB  of  the  new  Patents  and  Designs  Bill,  llie  larger  page  of 
the  "Journal"  and  its  donbJe-cohiinn  arrangeonenit  make  for 
easier  reading  of  its  con  touts  in  the  way  of  brief  reports  on  foreign 
trade,  ojieuings  for  British  trade,  tariff  tJh.-uiges  and  similar  items 
which  were  familiar  in  the  "Board  of  Trade  Jcimna,l"  in  its 
previous  form.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  hypercritical,  nevertlheless 
we  express  the  hope  that  in  such  reports  the  tedinical  terms  may 
be  those  commonly  employed  in  this  country.  In  a  paragrapl» 
dealing  with  .Swedish  export  prohibitions  we  note  that  "  phototype" 
(laper  is  exc^epted  from  other  jiaper,  the  exportation  of  which  is 
forbidvieii.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  exactly  what  ie 
meant  hj  "  pliototype  "  |«iper. 


Correspona^iKe* 

*,*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses 
of  tlie  writers  are  given. 

','  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  6y 
our  correspondents. 

THE     PROFESSIONAL     PHOTOGRAPHERS'     ASSOCIATION 
AND  THE  NEW  ERA,  LTD. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — In  your  last  issue,  Mr.  Mackie,  the  secretary  of  the 
P. P. A.,  writes  to  point  out  what  we  thought  every  one  knew  : — 
(j)   That  the  P. P. A.   is  not  a  commercial  association. 
(2}  That  the  New  Era  is  a  keen  commercial  body. 
(3>  That  the  one  has  no  connection  with  the  other. 

(4)  In  the  summer  of  last  year  you  kindly  inserted  a  letter  in 
which  this  statement  wis  duly  recorded,  and  we  are  grateful  to 
Mr.  Mackie  for  again  drawing  attention  to  this  fact. 

(5)  The  New  Era  i.s  a  commercial  body,  out  to  make  good  profits 
for  its  shareholders. — \Vc  arc,  Gentlemen,  Yours  faithfully. 

The  New  Era,  Ltd. 
(Archer  Clarke,  Managing  Director.) 
20,  Larkbill  Rise,  London,  S.W.4. 


BACKED  TRANSPARENCIES. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gc  -tlemen, — About  ten  years  ago  I  made  some  specimens  similar 
to  what  are  lefcrred  to  in  the  article  on  "Doretypes,"  but  I  made 
them  either  by  the  carbon  process  or  by  collodion  transfer,  backing 
them  up  in  some  cases  much  as  is  suggested.  But  I  found  if  a 
ibackmg  other  than  gilt  was  desired,  I  got  fclie  best  results  by  using 
an  enamel  (such  as  Aspinall's)  of  the  desired  tint.  When  backing 
with  bronze  powder  I  liked  that  possessing  the  colour  of  gold  leaf, 
but   I  do  not  think  the  best  re.<*tilts  can  be  obtained  by  applying 
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wilh  •  unish.  M>  nivthud  waa  ti)  otat  t)ie  tr«nt4>Am>ry.  fir8t  of  all 
with  a  thin  gold-iiae.  ibriuhing  it  in  with  a  aoft  brush.  Alluwing  this 
<u  Ary  till  it  w»»  "  tacky '"  I  then  applied  tiie  bronze  powder  dry 
with  a  piece  ot  cottoii  wool,  rubbing  gently  with  a  circular  motion. 
Thit  int'thud  emNirea  •  sinootbiMea  aitd  I>i.-<lre  otherwi»e  iiiiobtaiiuible. 
I  thought  tbeae  were  very  dainty,  but  I  did  not  find  them  "catch 
4j>."       Porhapa    they     might     "■  take  '      now.       Yours     taithfully, 

J.  Douglas  RrrcHiE. 
25.   High  Stri-et.  P»i»ley, 
JMtoiTy  7,  1918. 

B.\«KIXO-l"P  TR.\NSP.\RENC1E.S. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — The  details  o(  tlie  "  new  styl*  "  of  picture  called  the 

]>ore-ty|ie.  ({iven  on  \>»g«  4  of  last  week's  "'B-J.,"  are  most  interest- 

■  •■        The  new  style  may  or  may  iwjt  catch  on,  but  with  such  a  good 

<-onuneri-iaJIy  it  probably   may.     You,  however,  do  well  Ut 

, ^i  that  the  plan  of  backing  up  transparencies  is  not  new.  and 

Toor  reference  to  the  famou»  "  Proud  Tudi "  ("  Proud."   I  think, 

not  "  „'rand."  but   I   may  be  mistaken)  affair  of  Septeml>er,   1^3. 

<«I1*  to  mind  that  sensation  of  the  year.     How  critics  and  experts 

"*'-'-'f|    in    front   of    BerKheim's    picture   aod    );ue«sed    again    and 

ilwayt  wrongly — the  ppicess  employed,  and  we   were  all  in 

.....I    .1  ,    ■■- .ilucer  of   it    gave   in  details   and   offered   to 

.;.     .\fter  such  a  aoimtion.  and  such  an  easy 

iiirtio.li   i>,  III-  i'\|>i,uM.'(l  tn  lu,   we  thought  we  were  in  for  a  good 

lime  will   a  new   style,  but   nutMMly   wanted  it.  and   backed  traiis- 

'  <  fizsled  out. 

ickiug'iip  trick,  however,  ii  of  a  much  earlier  date.     I  liave 

lie    two   exielleiit    examples    produoad    by    one    TItomas    ('. 

-,  of  Ureenwich.  one  «f  which  bean  llie  date  <>f  1857.  They 

4iri.,   ■.(    .xiurse.   tiallodiun   |HMilives.      They    were    fir»t    niixlr    in    the 

usual   wav.  tlie  «iicil<-  of   the  background  waa  llim   -.  r.it»Ml  away, 

.   plain   class;   il.  .r  the  figure  was 

k  and  the  picti  up  with  coloured 

liith.  'i:  ••r  on  wliuli   waa  ikrtclied  a  landscape 

•uitable  I  'in  water -cokwr*.       Lawrence  boomed 

I  lim.     H  i!if  name  of   "  Reiievu*.  "    because  of  their 

II'  ^    but  his  daughter,   who  ia»e  me  the  s|ieci 

iiie.iK.  t- :  '  I  it  he  did  not  make  much  money  out  of  them,  as 

they  ne<.'  -ait.  I  a  lot  of  worl.,  and  a  emisiderable  amount  of 
Artiatic  ^kill.  — Your*  faithfully,  L.  T.  \V. 


.»IS8I.ST.\.\TS-     r.MQN8. 


9.    ••J.iix   ' 
I  the  ni.itter. 
the  Mme  token. 
the   I'ldy    pla-.es 
of   mine,   whiHie 
^o  men  only,  and 
•ancietioii   for  an 
He  must  agree 


daV 


■  FWI»fc,«IHW      It) 

OrtAinW  an 


.   tuggesl,  but. 
i«h.      I'oal   mi- 
•    union.     An   »' 
.  tti.iii  mining, 
id  from   t 
tu  meet  cLi.-.i  -^,  ^ 
himaelf. 
.  .til  empl<>,ve»  of  [■'■■.-I'   -■-■I   inde|)endence  can 
m««ns  that  Ubnio  -  can  be  lieneHted 

"•-•,  it  sulcata  ii> ,.  >,,<  writer  has  never 
>al  obacnrantism  that  barred  tiie  path  of 
~  'its,  and  is  not  by  any  means  tlesd  t-i- 
I  wnaker  can  be  independent  in  normal 
fn>m  jo'i  to  job — and  the  ntra  nr'n 
•kill  with  a  powerful  |>rrsonality  can 
iig  up  for  himaelf  or  quitting  the  pro- 
"oor. 
I  .•'•istanta  will  sead  wages  »/<  need*  ii.) 
times  "Lux"  couM  Inve  found  a  crying 
neceaaity  for  rrfonn  in  many  parta  of  llie  IT.K.  and  among  all  classes 
•of  tha  hnsiniaa,  and  normal  times  are  coming  back.  I  will  conclude 
iiy  Mvinx  ttiat  I  am  not  a  promtiier  of  maatar  r.  roan,  nor  yet  .i 
•  ii<;;riiiit!ed  "twenty  five  bobber,"  and  I  stand  l->  gain  probably 
ni>thiiig  by  the  forming  of  n  mi 'ti  N...  gentlemen,  I  am  out  '.ir 
the  Iteneftt  of  decent  (.^'■''"-''■•''I'*"T!«.  .iniiNiyers  and  employed,  and 
1  want  to  think  th-T  ■  ^*y*  "  P.P."  will  be  universalTy  iii- 

Irrpretcd    oa   jfs/tr-t-  !.>giapher    and    not   as    pn»priefor    of 


lent. 


triit 
In 


m/rmsl 


premises  or  j>enuriou.<  pauper,  two  expressions  I  luive  luNiid  more 
than  once,  wliich  hardly  tend  to  raise  the  prestis;e  of  photograpiiy. 

THER'I.r. 


CO  OPERATIVE  PLATE  MAKING  :    THE   NEW  ERA,  LTD. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen.  —We  much  regret  that  through  an  oversight  your  Ex 
Cathedra  paragraph  in  tl.c  issue  of  December  28  last  did  not  come 
before  lu:  until  too  Ipte  to  reply  to  it  in  the  "  B.J."  of  January  4. 

But  now  taking  up  the  four  points — factory,  machinery,  chemical 
supervision,  and  raw  materials — in  regard  to  which  you  ask  for  full 
and  precise  information,  we  would  say.  in  re.'pect  to  the  first  two, 
that  the  plan  of  the  ])roposed  works  has  juat  come  into  our  hands. 
The  executor  of  the  estate  v.ill  only  sell  the  freehold  premi.ses,  and 
the  option  expiring  in  a  few  days,  the  opportunity  of  securing  u 
completely  fitied  factory  admits  of  no  delay.  It  is  desired  to  form 
a  small  syndicate  to  piirclia.-ie  this  property,  and  to  lease  the 
premises,  with  option  of  purchase,  to  the  New  Era  ('om|Ktiiy.  The 
rent  t«  be  paid  will  be  the  same  amount  as  that  paid  to  the  late 
owner.  This  will  give  a  retuni  of  15  i>er  cent,  on  the  investment. 
and  thus  the  syndicate  will  be  landlords  of  their  own  freehold 
premises,  complete  with  machinery,  coating  machines,  boiler,  engine. 
ice  plant,  d.viiamo,  lifts,  n  ishing  tanks,  emulsion  press,  ventilation 
tubes  and  funs.  There  is  also  n  reasonable  quantity  of  usable  stores. 
such  as  glass,  gelatine,  plate-boxes.  pai>er  and  packing  cases,  all 
included  in  the  purch.'.."e  [irice.  The  directors  of  the  New  Era  are 
in  a  |)»si«t,jn  to  pay  this  money,  but  it  would  unduly 
strain  their  reaourres.  Therefore,  they  suggest  Uiat  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  every  piofessional  photographer  to  state 
what  amount  of  capital  he  would  be  disposed  to  put  into  the  syn- 
dicate. Each  £1  will  be  payable  in  five  monthly  instalments  of  4s.. 
commencing  February  1.  and  the  first  of  each  month  following,  as 
the  directors  would  pay  the  cash  down,  and  so  secure  the  15  per 
cent,   for  the  syndicate. 

As  regards  chemicil  direction,  the  service*  of  a  thoroughly  skilled 
emulsioiiiKt  have  been  retained,  and  other  staff  engaged.  So  far  there 
has  lieeii  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  chemicals ;  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  ha^  placed  us  on  the  list  for  paper  and  other 
materials,  ui'd  as  regards  glass,  should  there  be  a  shortage,  we 
presume  we  shoiilil  be  in  the  same  ])ositioii  as  other  plate-makei's. 
Last  month  we  had  nearly  a  thousand  jiounds'  worth  offered  us  at 
•piite  a  retisoi.able  price. 

The  real  shortage  at  the  moment  is  money,  at  more  than  half  of 
our  suluwriliers  have  been  called  to  the  colours,  and  consequentl.v  are 
unable  to  fulfil  their  |>e('iiniarv  obligations  as  stated  in  our  letter  to 
our  shareholders  in  a  circular  letter  dated  December  15,  1917. 

While  we  are  writing,  we  may  correct  an  impression  which  lia.^ 
arisen  in  some  instances,  so  wc  learn,  in  regard  to  divi.sion  of  profits 
between  ordinar,'  and  preference  shareholders.  While  preference 
shareholders  are  guaranteed  a  return  of  6i  per  cent.,  they  will 
also  sliere  the  profits  equally  ivitli  the  ordinary  shareholders  on  u 
biisu  shortly  to  be  determined,  according  to  the  e.xtent  of  their 
hjiding  in  the  New  Era.  Lt'J..  and  the  amount  of  their  pur- 
chaaea. — We  are,  Ocnllemen.  yours  taithfully. 

The  Nkw  Er.\,  Ltd. 
•  Archer  Clarke,  Managing  Director.) 

20,  {.arkhall  Rise,  London,  S.W.4. 


W».lli.v<;to.\  CAi.Ejiii.iRS. — We  aro  glad  to  find  that  tl-.e  rcslric- 
tions  on  the  use  of  paper-making  materials  have  not  altogether 
deuri—d  photographers  of  the  very  tasteful  wall  calendars  which 
Muss  lie.  Wellington  and  Ward  have  in  the  past  been  in  the  habit  of 
diftrfbtiting.  Thia  year,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Coiitroll.?r 
of  Paper,  <t  much  smaller  number  of  these  calendars  have  been  pre- 
pared, but  any  professional  photographer  or  pliotographic  dealer 
who  has  not  received  one  will,  if  jKissible,  be  supplied  on  appliuitioii 
to  Messrs.  Wellington  and  War-I,  at  Elstree,  Herts.  The  calend<irs 
Uike  the  form  of  a  handsome  art  board,  measuring  12  by  10  inches, 
and  bearing,  in  addition  to  a  monthly  teiir-off  calendar,  a  photo- 
graph serving  to  remind  the  recipient  of  the  qualitiee  of  the  firm's 
products.  In  the  case  of  one  ol  the  calendars  kindly  sent  to  ou'-- 
selves,  the  subject  is  one  of  the  charming  studies  of  children  by  Mr. 
.J  B.  B.  Wellington,  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  admire  at  recent 
exhibitions. 
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JlnsiDcrs  10  Corresponaetits* 

— ♦ — 

SPBOIAL    NO'EIOa. 

In  ton$t9u*nee  of  gentral  rtdneed  ntppiiu  of  yaptr,  a*  <*«  ru%ik 
of  prohihition  of  tht  importation  of  much  vmod  pmlp  and  frau, 
a  tmalltr  ipaet  will  h*  availablt  until  furthtr  notiet  for  ropliet 
to  eorrupondtnt*. 

Uortovtr,  wt  mil  antwer  fcy  port  if  Btawtptd  and  addruted  onvt- 


lop*  i*  tneUatd  for  r»plf  i  B-etnt  liOtrnational  Ooupon,  from 

rtadtri  abroad. 
fA*  fuU  qntttiom  and  annetri  toill  it  printtd  onlf  in  tht  ta*t  of 

Mtgwrwi  of  t-nral  inttrttt. 
Quoriu  to  b*  antwtrtd  in  tht  Friday' t  "  Jowmal "  mutt  rtath  ut 

not    lattr    than    Tuttdaf    {potttd    Uondaf),    and    thould    bt 

addrttttd  to  tht  Xditort. 


PuoTO-ENGRAviNr..--The  liead  of  the  R.F.C.  Scliool  of  Photography 
is  Capt.  P.  R  Bm-cliall,  Training  DivLsion  R.F.C.  Photf)-Sectioii, 
South  Pa.rnborongh.   Hants,  but  you  appear  to  assume  what,   we 
believe,  is  not  tlie  case-  that  appoinlmeuls  to  the  school  are  made 
from  those  not  ah-e«dy  in  the  R.F.C.  Photo-Seiition.     There  is  n<i 
school  of  photo-engraving  officially  connected  witli  the  Ai-my  or 
Navy. 
N.   D.   E.— We   JjcHevc    the    material    of    the    Agfa    flashlight    is 
thorium  nitrat*  nii.xeil   with   an  equal   weight  of  magnesium  :  or 
cerium  nitraie  in  the  same  jiroportion.     This  is  the  iteon  iron,  the 
jiat^-nt  specification,  but  it  is  most  likely  that  the  powder  does 
not,   c<>nres|xmd   exaoUy   with   it.      In   the    "  B.,T."    of   April   26, 
1912,  there  is  »■  lengthy  article  on  flashlight  powder,  which  gives 
the  materials   and    the  pro))ortion8   used    in  a    large    number   of 
German  powdt^rs  according  to  the  specifications. 
W.  E.  B.— If  you  trade  under  any  other  name  than  your  own  you 
come  within  the  scoi)e  of  the  Business  Names  Act,  and  require  to 
register.     So  long  as  you  register,  and  observe  tlie  orders  of  the 
.Vet  in  the  way  of  putting  your  real  name  on  stationery,  you  are 
not  infringing  the  Act.     The  mere  fact  that  you  give  a  certain 
title  to  a  building  or  an  address  is  not  a  question  which  comes 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act,  or,  broadly  speaking,  of  aTiy  Act. 
It  is  a,  (pteeiion  of  your  trading  under  a  given  name  which  you 
have  to  HonSider. 
A.  V. — We  fear  there  is  no  remedy  whicli  is  in  the  least  degree  cer- 
tain for  the  removal  of  the  stain  from  the  twice-intensified  nega- 
tive.    There  would  be  no  liarm   in  trying  a  further  bleach,   and 
printing  as  you  suggest  on  a  vigorous  gaslight  j)aper,  but  it  would 
want  to  be  a  very  vigorous  paper  in  order  to  get  ample  contrast 
from  a  bleached  negative,  at  any  rate  from  a  negative  of  some- 
thing like  ordinary  \igour.     It  is  difficult  to  guess  what  the  stain 
consists  of,  but  we  sho.ild  judge  that  it  is  not  a  developer  stain, 
and  therefore  anything  in  the  way  of  the  usual  clearing  formulae 
is  likely  to  be  of  no  practical  use. 
3.  L.  C. — A  three-wick  lamp  is  a  very  poor  lantern  illuminant,  and 
you  cannot  expect  to  get  a  really  brilliantly  lit  8-ft.  disc  with  it. 
With  a  good  spirit  vapour  lamp,  like  the  "  Luna  "  of  Hughes 
and  Co.,  you  can  depend  on  a  really  brilliant  disc  of  10  or  12  ft. 
But  the  lamp  of  this  type  burns  methylated  spirit.     If  you  can 
get  -ipirit  it  is  quite  easy  to  use  and  regulate  the  light.    We  can 
understand  that  a  lantern  for  an  oil  lamp  is  fitted  with  a  long 
chimney,  and  the  latter  is  necessary  in  using  the  oil  lamp.     It 
wouldn't  do  to  cut  it  down   while  you  are  using  the  lamp,  but 
with  any  otlier  form  of  light  such  as  spirit  vapour  or  acetylene  tire 
tall  chimney  could  be  replaced  by  a  simple  lightexcluding  cowl. 

V.  R.  WHEmi.iX)N. — No  one  lens  is  reaJlly  suitable  (or  so  many 
diii'on»iiti  pur|H>t.e«.  If  yo>i  mu»t  have  one  only  we  should  say 
you  had  mucJi  Ixitter  clxjose  a  good  ^,6  ana.stigmat.  While  you 
sa^rifrue  fioniething  in  speed  you  gain  much  in  the  way  of  the 
i4>finiti«ti  required  in  the  onldoor  work.  Neither  of  the  two  lenses 
ywl  nanw  is  up  to  n.ucli.     Vour  beat  cour.se  woidd  'be  to  get  a 


secondhii^iul  ;uia>tigniat  by  a  leading  maker  from  one  of  tit» 
.secondhand  firms.  About  itlie  beet  ft>cal  lengtii  would  be  9  inches, 
although  tliis  would  be  awkwardly  long  in  coofined  situaitiooe. 
Here  lagain  you  .'ire  asking  too  much  of  one  leais.  For  many  of 
the  purposes  you  name  yoai  -would  want  a  lens  of  5  incites  focus 
on  i>  half-plate. 
('orvBH;HT  IN"  TirK  United  .States. — If  an  Englishniau  automatically 
obtains  rights  in  -\merica,  does  he  need  to  i-egist«r  his  copyright 
at  W'ashington?  It  is  clear  to  me  from  the  handlx)ok  you  have 
issued,  and  also  from  the  copy  of  the  American  Act  dealing  with 
copyrights,  that  it  is  necessary  for  American  su/bjects  to  register 
their  pictures  it  they  wish  to  obtain  protection  in  U.S.A.,  and  I 
cannot  think  that  an  Englishman,  -without  taking  any  trouble  or 
going  to  any  e.vpense,  v;ill  obtain  rights  in  America.  Further- 
more, unless  the  i)ictures  aiie  registered  in  Washington,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  give  him  any  pro- 
tection, even  if  tliey  had  every  wish  to  do  so. — C.  N. 

It  is  not  possible  to  an«^ver  your  question  specifically,  because 
it  assumes  conditions  which,  according  to  our  reading  of  United 
Ktates  copyright  law,  do  not  e.xist.  In  thi.s  country,  under  the  1911 
Act,  copyright  is  (to  use  your  words)  automatically  created  by  the 
making  of  the  work — literary,  artistic,  etc.  But  in  the  United 
States  it  is  necessary  for  the  creation  of  copyright  to  observe  the 
formalities  in  the  way  of  registration  at  W^ashington  and  marking 
all  copies  in  the  case  of  artistic  works.  It  is  not  automatic.  This  dif- 
ference re<iuires  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  inteiT>reting  the  U.S.  1909 
Copyright  Act  in  regard  to  -wliat  this  latter  says  as  to  copyright, 
which  may  extend  to  those  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  that  country.  Tliis  Act  says  that  such  rights  may  extend 
to  aliens  who  at  the  time  of  first  publication  may  be  domiciled  in 
the  U.S.,  and  also  to  subjects  or  citizens  of  other  countries  having 
reciprocity  arrangements,  as  regards  copji-ight,  with  the  U.S.  We 
do  not  think  there  i.s  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  alien  domiciled 
in  the  U.S.  will  be  excused  the  fornrahties  of  registration  at 
Washington,  etc.,  and  therefore  the  alien  who  obtains  copyright 
on  the  basis  of  a  rec  iprocity  arrangement  between  his  country  and 
the  U.S.  would,  we  think,  e<iually  be  reciuired  to  comply  with  the 
U.S.  rules  as  regards  registration. 
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Tht  aummary  of  amUnU  tehich  tuually  oeeupUt  tMt  Imetr  hall 
of  tKit  telumn  wUl  bt  found  at  tht  foot  of  Oit  page  ovtrltaf  and 
mlledMtimmloUpUuidtMtr*  wkiltt  iU  regukur  /ontUm  it  nqmr»d 
for  wolMw  rthtimf  to  Umftniuommt  "  B.J.  dhmcmae." 

T>M  Flrut  of  tha  16,000. 

It  i»  always  aomeihing  of  a.  aatisfactaoo  U>  us  to  g«t  the 
first  finished  copy  of  the  Almanac.  We  are  getting  on. 
At  any  rate,  the  binden  have  a  atock  ol  all  the  "  aheeta  " 
which  make  up  the  book,  and,  given  a  ohanoe,  will  keep 
busy  in  placing  them  witiiin  the  familiar  yellow  or  green 
covere.  In  ordinary  timea  we  could  depend  on  their 
getting  out  two  or  three  thouaand  a  day ;  now  their  daily 
output  is.  measured  in  hundreds,  and  may  be  reduced  to 
nothing  every  now  and  then  by  peremptory  orders  to  con- 
centrate all  their  »t*ff  on  work  of  military  urgency. 
Neverthele»,  we  have  reasonable  hopee  th&t  in  the  early 
days  of  next  month  there  will  be  thousands  enough  of 
tlie  1918  Almanac  to  fulfil  the  orders  throughout  in  the 
I'nited   Kingdom. 

Our  fourth  war-time  Ahiianac,  for  all  its  rationing  is 
still  a  volume  of  660  pages.  We  daresay  that  many  people 
will  prefer  it  U>  the  issues  of  over  1,000  pages,  which  in 
pre-war  times  were  unique,  we  believe,  among  trade  publi- 
cation* Actually  iU  text-portion  omit*  nothing  for  which 
lU  readers  will  look.  The  oocwdon  for  certain  sections, 
for  example,  review*  of  new  apparatu.,  has  gone,  but  to 
•II  intent*  and  purposes  the  Almanac  oontinue*  to  be  the 
iip-to-date  "  enquire  within  upon  evenrtliing  "  which  ha^* 
been  ito  character  for  years  pact.  We  must  try  to  find 
•pace  m  our  advertising  pages  for  extract*  from  the  "  Con- 
tent* m  order  to  show  the  number  and  diversity  of  the 
nuWect*  deatt  with  in  the  forthooniing  iswie. 

Smaller  bulk  has  been  conditioned  chieav  by  the  smaller 
atie  of  advertwwnenta— in  part  our  publishers'  own  re- 
striction—but  the  number  still  provide*  a  survey  of  the 
British  photographic  trade,  and  our  readers  can  render  a 
real  service  to  this  country  and  to  friends  in  neutral 
States  by  sanding  a  copy  of  the  Almanac  to  tell  it«  Ule  of 
British   reaoniw..      Under   the  rcf^ulation   of  the  PoBt«l 

"u???    P  '."*?  **P'*"    <=*»    •»•    '*"*    only  through  the 
publishers  of  the  Almanac. 


EX-CATHEDKA. 
Sulphide  A    writer    recently    stated     that     "  iu 

Toning.  theory  "   a  sulphide-toned  print  should 

have  the  same  colour  whether  toned  by  a  direct  or  an  indi- 
rect process,  but  we  fear  that  neither  theory  nor  practice 
will  quite  support  this  statement.  In  a  direct  process,  such 
as  the  hjrpo-alum  or  liver-of-enlphur,  we  operate  directly 
upon  a  blaok  silver  image,  therefore  at  any  intermediate 
stage  of  the  process  the  image  is  a  combination  of  a  brown 
with  a  black  deposit.  In  the  indirect  process  we  work  upon 
a  white  silver-bromide  image,  and  in  this  case,  at  an  inter- 
mediate stage,  the  image  is  a  mixture  of  a  brown  and  a 
white  deposit,  and  is  necessarily  of  a  different  tone  from  the 
intermediate  image  produced  in  a  direct  process.  If  both 
prooeeees  are  carried  to  the  extreme  so  tliat  brown  silver 
sulphide  alone  exists  moat  probably  both  will  be  of  the 
same  colour,  but  while  tlie  indirect  process  is  a  rapid  one, 
and  therefore  speedily  reaches  what  appears  to  be  finality, 
the  direct  process  is  always  a  slow  one,  and  probably  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  is  allowed  to  reach  a  similar  stage.  In  any 
:;ase,  operations  of  similar  type  seldom  reach  finality,  a 
little  of  the  original  deposit  always  remaining.  The 
bleached  image  cannot  be  completely  re-de^eloped,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  it  can  be  completely  sulphided.  Neither 
does  it  seem  likely  that  the  black  silver  image  can  be  com- 
pletely changed  by  a  direct  sulphiding  bath.  Theory,  there- 
fore, suggests  that  in  each  case  a  little  of  the  original 
deposit  is  likely  to  remain  unchanged,  and  a  very  little 
black  metal  in  the  one  case,  or  white  bromide  in  the  other, 
will  be  enough  to  cause  considerable  colour  variation. 


The  Miniature    .\  suggestion  in  the  "  Scientific  Ameri- 
Raflax.  can  "  that  a  pocket  reflex  camera  would 

be  a  great  boon  meit  with  the  disapproval  of  our  corre 
spondent  Mr.  Graham  M.  Nicol,  but  nevertheless  we  think 
the  idea  not  at  all  unworthy  of  consideration.  We  have 
had  considerable  experience  with  one  of  the  small  4J  x  6 
cms.  i>ocket  cameras,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
there  are  many  occasions  on  which  it  would  be  highly 
'Tl"ip**fl"" "°  to  ^  able  to  make  sharp  focus  perfectly 
rertaiBii  ^ur  American  contemporary  api)eared  to  havf  in 
view  a  "folding  type  of  instrument,  but  this  complication 
seems  hardly  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  camera 
can  be  carried  quite  easily  in  a  side  pocket  even  when  fully 
extended.  There  should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  making  a 
miniature  reflex  with  a  focussing  flange  front,  and  lens 
shutter  of  the  liebd  type,  that  should  be  no  larger  than 
the  extended  camera  as  it  now  is,  and  the  complications  of 
the  ordinary  reflex  could  be  dispensed  with.  A  folding 
type  no  bigger  than  "  a  pack  of  cards  "  would  doubtless 
be  an  improvement,  but  until  such  a  type  is  designed  we 
think  a  miniature  non-folding  reflex  would  be  a  distinct 
advantage,  and  we  think  a  very  popular  introduction.     Of 
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the  popularity  of  small  plate  cameras  there  is  no  doubt 
^s•hatever,  and  any  real  advance  iu  design  is  sure  to  be 

welcomed. 

*  «  » 

Missed  One  of  the  industries  which  have  been 

Business^  fostered  by  war-time  conditions  is  that 

of  the  cheap  enlargement,  which  seems  to  be  flourishing 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  afford  to  take  a  decent-looking 
shop  to  display  its  outrages  on  [wrtraiture.  This  is  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  legitimate  photographers  who 
possess  the  original  negatives  and  could  produce  a  much 
more  satisfactory  result.  We  fear  that  this  state  of  things 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  photographers  charge  too  high 
a  price  for  enlargements,  while  others  who.<e  charges  are 
reasonable  do  not  make  a  good  show  of  their  work,  and 
alec  do  not  display  prices,  so  that  possible  customers  who 
would  willingly  pay  a  guinea  gravitate  to  the  che^Lp  man 
who  loudly  trumpets  "this  size  for  3s.  6d.,"  and  having  by 
this  means  secured  a  nibble,  books  an  order  at  a  vei-y  much 
better  price.  Of  course  this  is  legitimate  trading  on  his 
]>art,  but  it  is  uj)  to  the  more  reputable  of  the  photo- 
srrapliic  body  to  endeavour  to  keep  a  decent  class  of  cus- 
tomer from  drifting  away  from  them.  We  believe  that 
much  could  be  done  by  showing  special  lines  of  "  service  " 
sitters,  male  and  female,  and  also  emphasising  the  fact  that 
any  photograph  could  be  reproduced.  As  it  is,  many  people 
are  afraid  to  take  a  dilapidated  postcard  into  a  prosperous- 
looking  studio,  and  so  the  work  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
enlargement  shopkeeper,  who  is  often  only  an  agent  for  a 

trade  sweater. 

*  *  « 

Supplemen-  There  are  many  operators  who  are  either 
tapy  Lighting,  vinaware  of,  or  prejudiced  against,  the 
use  of  artificial  light  in  conjunction  with  daylight.  Yet 
the  practice  is  a  very  old  one,  and  has  many  advantages. 
It  is  particularly  useful  where  a  studio  has  a  sidelight 
only,  which  answers  well  enough  for  heads  and  three- 
quarter  lengths,  but  gives  unequal  illumination  when  full- 
lengths  and  groups  have  to  be  made.  In  such  cases  a 
supplementary  toplight  takes  the  place  of  a  glazed  roof, 
giving  effects  indistinguishable  from  daylight  and  con- 
siderably shortening  the  exposure.  For  tliis  purpose  the 
best  arrangement  is  to  use  the  light  of  an  arc  or  half-watt 
lamp  reflected  from  the  ceiling,  no  direct  rays  being  allowed 
to  reach  the  sitter.  The  lighting  is,  of  course,  very  soft, 
]>erhaj>s  too  much  so  to  be  used  alone,  but  conjointly  with 
a  more  direct  light  either  of  the  same  class  or  daylight  it  is 
quite  satisfactory.  The  necessary  fittings  are  simple.  One, 
or  better  two,  lamps  are  hung  as  near  the  ceiling  as  pos- 
sible, the  lower  part  being  screened  off  by  a  hemispherical 
reflector  which   directs  the  light  upwards   and  gives  the 


SUMMARY. 

A  jjapev  recently  read  ibefore  the  Society  of  Alotion  Picturo 
Engineers  in  New  Yorlt  ia  an  e.xcellent  contribution  to  the  more 
scientific  coi  trol  oi  the  intensity  of  illumination  in  the  projection  of 
cinematograph  pictures.  It  has  its  application  also  to  ordinary 
optical  projection.  In  both  these  spheres  methods  of  control  by 
niea»urement  hive  hitherto  been  largely  neglected.     (P. 29.) 

Mr.  G.  C.  Weston,  in  a  contributed  article,  describes  the  construc- 
tion of  a  light  but  breakage-prcof  box  for  the  postal  carriage  of 
lantern  sli  les.     (P.  28.) 

We  regret  to  announce  the  deith  on  Tuesday  last,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five,  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Hewitt,  for  many  year.s  instructor  in  photo- 
graphy at  the  Photographic  School  of  the  Regent  Street  Poly- 
teclinic.     (P.  31.) 

Some  practical  hints  on  repairs  of  photogi  aphic  apparatus,  such 
as  can  be  carried  out  by  tlic  photographer  himself,  will  be  found  in 
an  article  on  page  27. 

Business  in  enlargements  oftea  goes  to  the  cheap  tout,  sometimes 
from  photo^raphe.-s'  excessive  prices  and  in  other  circumstances 
from  lack  of  bringing  before  possible  patrons  of  a  studio  the  service 
they  can  there  obtain  in  the  way  of  enlargements.     (P.  26.) 


"  white  cloud  "  illumination  which  is  so  highly  appreciated 
by  the  portraitist.  As  regards  curtains,  head  screens  and 
reflectors,  the  combined  light  may  be  treated  as  if  daylight 
only  were  being  used.  One  advantage  of  fixing  two  or 
more  lamps  is  that  the  lighting  may  be  modified  by 
switching  off  one  or  other  of  them  instead  of  cutting  off  the 
light  by  means  of  screens. 


Design 
Copying. 


A  small   branch  of  photography  which 


might  well  be  developed  by  photo- 
graphers in  manufacturing  districts  is  that  of  the  dupli- 
cation of  designs  and  drawings  by  photography.  The 
work  is  very  easy  as  it  is  mainly  confined  to  line 
subjects,  and  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  image  are 
of  little  importance  provided  that  absolute  accuracy  of 
the  lines  and  correctness  of  scale  lare  ensured.  It  is  still 
the  practice  in  many  factories  and  even  in  some  litho- 
graphic establishments  to  rely  upon  hand  copying  for  this 
class  of  work,  but  if  such  manufacturer  can  be  convinced 
that  they  can  obtain  greater  accuracy  in  a  shorter  time 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  they  are  likely  to  patronise  the 
photographer.  Non-distorting  lenses  must,  of  course,  be 
used,  and  it  is  desirable  to  work  as  much  as  possible  with 
cameras  set  to  reproduce  to  a  given  scale  both  for  making 
the  negative  and  the  enlarged  or  reduced  bromide  print. 
As  an  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  wanted,  we  may 
instance  a  rather  elaborate  diagram  consisting  of  a 
number  of  graphic  curves  with  notes  and  figures  on  the 
squared  paper.  A  subject  of  this  kind,  which  took  a 
skilled  man  three  days  to  copy  (the  size  was  40  by  22 
inches),  was  copied  in  both  the  same  size  and  to  half- 
ecale  in  three  hours,  and  the  photographer  was  well  paid 
by  receiving  a  third  the  cost  of  the  hand-drawn  copies. 
Most  factories  and  drawing-offices  now  possess  blue  print  or 
ferro-gallic  apparatus  for  plan  copying,  but  this  neces- 
sitates a  tracing  being  made.  This  is  never  so  sharp  as 
the  original,  and  requires  careful  checking  as  to  dimen- 
sions and  details.  The  camera  method  takes  the  original 
as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  draughtsman's  hands,  and  copies 
can  be  delivered  before  a  tracing  could  be  done.  The 
work  should  be  charged  for  on  a  commercial  basis  at,  say, 
three  times  the  cost  of  the  materials  and  labour  expended. 
An  isolated  job  naturally  would  not  be  worth  doing,  but 
if  only  three  or  four  plans  per  week  came  in  an  appreci- 
able addition  to  the  profits  of  a  business  would  result  in  a 
year.  Quickness  in  delivery  is  a  necessary  feature  in 
work  of  this  kind.  It  is  useless,  in  most  cases,  to  put  a 
job  aside  to  be  done  when  some  spare  time  is  available. 
Fortunately  a  camera  and  a  few  electric  lam])s  by  which 
such   copying  can   be  done  at  a  moment's  notice  call   for 


A  national  sdieme  oi  i econsi-ruction  is  in  contemplation  whereby 
electric  current  shculd  be  greatly  cheapened  rnd  nuich  more  widely 
distributed.  Even  if  the  large  claims  made  for  the  scheme  nre 
proved  not  to  be  iealisi;ble,  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  future 
the  legishitive  obstacles  to  the  distriibution  of  electric  energy  will 
be  in  large  measure  overcome.     (P.  27.) 

A  glan^-j  at  the  essential  differences  between  direct  suljihide 
toning,  as  in  the  hypo-alum  process,  and  that  of  bleaching  •>nJ 
sulphiding  is  taken  in   a  paragraph  on  page  25. 

A  daylight  etudio  which  is  defective  from  lack  of  top-light  may 
be  made  satisfactorv  in  this  respect  by  the  suita^ble  installation  of  au 
artificial  top-light.'  (P.  26.) 

Ihe  coi)yin2  oi  nianr.f.".cturers'  working  drawings,  etc.,  may  form 
a  small  side-line  of  the  photographer's  bufine?8  if  it  can  be  done 
jromptly  and  at  commercial  I'ates.     (P.  26.) 

At  the  Bath  County  Court  ilast  week  an  action  was  heard  in 
reference  to  a  dispute,  in  which  two  lady  photosiraiihers  were  the 
plaintiffs;,  as  to  '.vhat  constituted  a  basement.     {P.  34.1 

A  recent  patent  specification  describes  an  installation  for  the 
machine  development.  fi.Mng,  washing,  and  drying  of  cinematograph 
films.     (P.  32.) 
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little  outlay  and  a  corner  can  usually  be  found  for  the 
installation  where  it  will  be  always  ready  to  hand. 

CHEAP  AND  PLENTIFUL  ELECTRICITY. 
Anoxi;  the  matters  which  have  had  the  attention  of  the 
Ministry  of  Reconstruction  is  the  conservation  of  our 
national  supplies  of  coal,  a  queetion  which  has  been  dele- 
gated to  a  Conurittee  (the  Coal  Conservation  Sub-Com- 
mittee), which  has  now  presented  an  interim  report. 
Certain  of  the  features  of  this  report  are  of  such  a  sensa- 
tional character— or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  have  been  rendered  sensational  by  the  daily  Press — that 
some  roninient  upon  them  appears  necessary.  Such  com- 
ment is  not  out  of  place  in  a  pliotograpliic  journal,  inasmuch 
as  the  report  of  the  Coal  Conservation  6ub-Coniniittee  is 
largely  a  recommendation  of  a  national  scheme  by  which 
electricity  shall  be  rendered  both  plentiful  and  cheap ;  and 
it  is  hardly  neoessarA'  to  point  out  that  photographers,  as 
consumers  of  electric  current  for  both  light  and  power,  are 
interested  in  denrelopments  such  as  these.  According  to 
Hie  interiiji  report,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  United  Kingdom 
eighty  million  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  for  the  production 
of  power  at  a  cost  of  £40,000.000  at  the  pit-head.  It  is 
declared  that  by  an  up-to-date  and  national  scheme  of 
electrification  fifty-five  million  tons  of  this  coal  could  be 
saved,  equivalent  to  £27,000,000.  Other  means  of  conser- 
vation in  the  way  of  recovering  by-product*  would  effect 
altogether  an  economy  of  £100,000,000  a  year.  The 
pno^oaed  sdieme  is,  therefore,  to  put  down  a  small 
number  of  immense  power  stations  on  sites  favour- 
able for  the  delivery  of  coal  and  water,  and  from 
these  to  distribute  electric  supply  by  trunk  line* 
throughout  the  country.  Aj>art  from  its  financial 
economy,  such  a  scheme  would  clearly  confer  enor- 
nious  benefits  upon  the  oommunity.  It  would,  if 
realised,  abolish  the  smoke  and  atmospheric  iKillution  of 
large  manufacturing  centres  and  would  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  of  many  minor  industries  by  the  greater  cheap- 
ness and  wider  distribution  of  electric  power.  At  the  same 
time,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  scheme  are  numerous 
enouijh  to  subdue  the  hopes  of  anv  overnight  revolution 
which  will  usher  in  an  industrial  nnllennium.  In  the  first 
place,  sites  for  such  power  stations  have  to  be  found  where 
both  wBf»»r  and  coal— tlie  one  is  as  cHential  as  the  other— 
">■'■  -easible.     In  the  second  place,  existing  electric 

IK)w  ns  would  have  to  be  scrapped  :  and.  thirdly,  it 

would  be  necenary  to  ascertain  fully  the  economic  benefit 
which  such  a  scheme  would  confer  upon  the  country  as  a 
whole  in  relation  to  the  service  in  the  way  of  the  supply  of 
light  and  power  which  is  at  present  being  rendered  by  the 
f»»  oompaniee  and  is  now  oMaining  a  higher  mcaMire  of 
importance  in  reference  to  the  recovery  of  all  kinds  oi 
residual  products  and  their  utilisation  in  the  chemioul 
industry. 

Whether  the  scheme  at  a  wliole  comet  into  being  or  not 
it  may,  at  any  rate,  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  next  few 
years  will  witneaa  a  greater  distribution  of  electric  currti.t 
and  a  removal  of  the  legislative  influences  which  for  ♦..hirtv 
yean  have  hampered  the  electrical  industry  and  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  chaotic  and  often  unecono'iticnl  c<ii'i(Ji(ion 
into  which  the  undertakings  for  generation  of  electric 
current  have  come.  Photographers  have  good  reason  for 
watching  such  developments  and  giving  them  any  such 
support  as.  locally,  they  are  able  to  do.  The  measure  of 
our  backwardness  in  this  country  in  the  distribution  of 
electric  current  is  to  be  found,  apart  from  many  other 
signs,  in  th*-  '  ■  v  of  places  even  of  considerable  size 

where  no  el.  .ply  is  available.     It  may  be  believed 

'"  't    ■'■i:"'  .cr  view  of  the  imi)ortance  of  cheap  and 

I     ■'.    .  .     current,  there  will  scarcely  be  a  photo- 


grapher in  the  country  who  may  not,  if  he  so  wishes,  instal 
electric  light  in  his  studio.  And  when  that  is  the  case  there 
will  be  many  further  applications  of  electric  motive  power 
in  the  business  of  photography.  It  is  not  too  mucli  to 
anticipate  that  a  clean  and  convenient  form  of  power,  such 
as  is  available  in  an  electric  motor,  will  prove  capable  of 
displacing  a  great  deal  of  the  hand  labour  which  is  now 
employed  in  printing,  washing,  and  drjdng  photographic 
plates  and  prints.  In  the  matter  of  electric  heating  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go;  electricity  will  have  to  be  a 
very  cheap  thing  indeed  in  order  to  become  as  economical 
as  gas  or  certain  solid  fuels  for  the  warming  of  premises. 


THE     REPAIR     OF     APPARATUS. 

Various  little  repairs,  such  as  that  recently  described  by 
a  contributor  who  rejwired  a  leaky  dark  slide  by  seccotiniug 
washleather  round  the  rebate,  are  usually  necessary  at 
periodic  intervals.  Slides  will  develop  ligbti-leaks  as  will 
also  cameras,  while  dead  black  wears  off  and  screens  become 
loose  in  course  of  time.  Referring  more  particularly  to  the 
.special  trouble  of  our  correspondent,  we  may  point  out  that 
a  double  dark  slide  that  is  well  made  in  tie  first  instance 
xhould  not  develop  leaks  around  the  edges  as  tlie  result  of 
fair  usage.  If  properly  designed  the  two  halves  will  so  fit 
into  each  other  that  even  a  considerable  shrinkage  of  the 
uiaterial  will  not  let  in  light.  If,  however,  from  any  cause 
this  trouble  does  occur  the  first  thing  to  look  to  is  the  hinge 
or  hinges ;  the  effect  of  the  shrinkage  can  often  be  remedied 
by  taking  off  the  hinges  and  refixing  thpni  after  plugging 
the  old  hole*"  with  wood  plugs  glued  in.  The  alternative 
n-t'thod  of  lining  the  rebates  should  only  be  resorted  to 
when  the  re-setiing  of  the  hinges  and  catches  will  not 
remedy  matters,  and  then  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too 
thick  or  too  stiff  a  material :  otherwise  the  hinges  will  be 
badly  strained  and  perhaps  broken.  Our  correspondent 
use<l  washleather,  which  is  excellent  if  of  the  right  thick- 
ness, but  too  often  this  material  varies  in'thickness,  being 
much  thicker  in  some  parts  than  others,  and  tJien  it  is  not 
very  suitable.  An  excellent  material  for  this  and  similar 
pur|x>»es  is  suede  leather.  A  fine  surfaced  thin  cloth  is 
also  very  often  useful,  while  even  blotting  paper  is  not  to 
be  despised.  In  fact,  this  last  material  is  very  useful,  as  it 
lan  be  obtained  in  various  thicknesses,  is  very  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  and  lasts  well  if  not  handled  too  roughly. 

The  most  usual  place  for  a  light-leak  is,  however,  at  the 
light-trap  where  the  shutter  draws  in  and  out,  and  as  this 
tiap  nearly  always  depends  on  a  strip  of  velvet  or  plu.sh 
that  in  time  becomes  worn  down  a  repair  at  this  part  is 
More  often  necessary.  Moreover,  similar  light-traps  exist 
in  other  parte  of  j>hotographic  a])paratus,  and  so  repairs  of 
this  type  are  often  required.  Sometimes  cloth  takes  the 
place  of  velvet  or  phish,  while  very  varied  thicknesses  of 
material  are  required  to  make  equally  good  fits  everywhere, 
and  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  collect  odd  bits  of  velvet, 
-rtoth,  af  plush,  and  keep  them  handy  for  repair  purposes. 
V'anou.s  thicknesses  ;ire  best  provided  for  by  mounting  the 
material  upon  paper  or  card  of  varying  substance;  when  so 
mounted  it  is  easy  to  cut  off  strips  as  required.  Beginners 
generally  spoil  the  material  at  their  first  attempt  by  allow- 
ing the  adh«*'ive  to  penetrate  through  to  the  surface  and 
destroy  the  pile.  If  velvet  is  glued  directly  into  the  place 
prepared  for  it,  usually  a  groove  in  the  wood,  it  requires 
considerable  care  to  avoid  getting  glue  on  the  surface;  the 
use  of  mounte<l  material  renders  the  task  much  easier.  The 
paper  or  card  should  first  be  coated  with  seccotine  or  glue, 
and  then  the  layer  of  adhesive  smoothed  over  with  a 
straight  edge.  The  material  is  then  rubbed  lightly  down 
and  the  whole  allowed  to  dry  under  slight  pressure.  The 
grooves  for  the  light-stopping  material  should  be  carefully 
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prepared.  The  old  velvet  c;iu  be  torn  out,  and  remaining 
fragments,  together  with  the  old  glue,  scraped  away.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  cut  into  the  wood  and  spoil  Uie 
groove:  hence  it  i.s  best  to  use  a  scraping  tool,  and  not  a 
sharp-edge<l  cutting  one  such  as  a  chisel.  The  re-velveting 
of  light-trajjs  is  a  j)erfectly  easy  operation  and  a  very 
necessary  one  that  every  photographer  should  be  able  to  do 
for  himself.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  tliat  while  velvet 
forms  a  good  light-trap  it  is  also  an  excellent  dust  traj) ; 
therefore,  whenever  it  can  be  got  at  readily,  it  should  be 
subjected  to  a  careful  regular  brushing.  A  soft-haired 
toothbrush  is  good  for  the  j)urpose.  The  brushing  not  only 
removes  dust,  but  raises  the  pile,  which  is  apt  to  be 
burnished  down  by  the  friction  of  the  pai*ts  which  slide 
o\er  it. 

Pinholes  in  bellows  are  troublesome  defects,  and  the 
only  effective  way  of  dealing  with  them  is  to  patch  them 
from  the  inside  with  a  ])iec6  of  opaque  black  cloth.  They 
can  be  prevented  from  a))pearing  by  keeping  the  leather  in 
pliable  condition.  To  do  this  a  good  dressing  .should  be 
occasionally  applied,  while  the  camera  when  not  in  actual 
use  should  be  kept  carefully  in  some  place  which  is  not 
liable  to  extreme  changes  of  temperature.  Further,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  fold  a  caTuera  tightly  up  and  put  it  away  for 
a  long  period.  It  is  better  to  leave  it  just  slightly  ex- 
tended, but  well  wrapped  up  in  a  focussing  cloth.     Tight 


folding  is  very  apt  to  cause  the  corners  of  the  folds  of  the 
bellows  to  wear  out,  and  these  are  most  awkward  places  to 
repair. 

When  overhauling  apparatus  all  screws  and  brasswork 
should  naturally  be  looked  to.  Loose  screws  in  woodwork 
should  be  replaced  by  those  a  gauge  fatter  if  possible,  but 
if  this  cannot  be  done  the  old  hole  should  be  plugged  and  a 
new  one  made  through  the  plug.  If  very  loose  a  wood  plug 
should  be  glued  in;  if  only  slightly  loose  a  cork  one  will 
often  do  all  that  is  required. 

Dead  black  is  invariably  required  at  regular  intervals, 
even  though  the  majority  of  ])hotographers  neglect  this 
very  simple  matter.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  be 
found  that  a  careful  re-blacking  of  worn  places  will  result 
in  the  production  of  cleaner  negatives,' for  reflected  light 
plays  a  large  part  in  fogging  or  veiling  the  image.  An 
innocuous  black  containing  no  turpentine  should  be  used : 
the  popular  one  of  lampblack  mixed  with  dilute  celluloid 
varnish  is  as  good  as  any. 

Shutters  also  go  wrong,  but  most  of  these  are  far  too 
delicate  things  for  the  photographer  to  tiy  ex]>erim'6nts 
upon.  A  roller-blind  shutter  is  simple,  and  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  fit  it  with  a  new  blind,  which  is  the  repair  most 
usually  required  :  but  focal-plane  shutters  and  lens-shutters 
generally  require  experience  and  skill,  .md  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  exjierts  if  anything  go3^  wTong. 


A   LANTERN    SLIDE=BOX   FOR    POSTAL   TRANSIT. 


The  safe  transit  of  a  set  of  lantern  slides  for  lecture  or  other 
purposes  to  different  pax'ts  of  the  country  is  a  problem  that 
has  i-eceived  a  certain  amount  of  consideration  from  time  to 
time.  Several  tj^jies  of  box  can  he  obtained  for  sending  such 
sets  by  can-ier  or  rail,  but  in  oixler  to  afford  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  slides  from  the  severe  handling  parcels  generally 
receive  en  I'oute,  the  boxes  must  Ibe  somewhat  heavy  in  con- 
struction  and  ibulky  to  handle.    The  cost  of  carriage  therefore 
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Fig.  1. 

amounts  to  an  appreciable  it«m,  esijecially  if  they  have  to  be 
sent  any   distance. 

Most  attempts  made  to  cut  down  the  weight  or  bulk  of  the 
box  result  sooner  or  later  in  damage  to  tlie  contents. 

The  writer  was  asked  by  an  oigaiiisation  which  sends  a  large 
numbei-  of  lantern  slide  lec-tures  aibout  the  countiy  to  attempt 
some  improvement  on  existing  methods  which,  owing  to  the 
above  causes,   had  occasioned  trouble. 

The  Parcel  Post  service  suggested  itself  as  a  comparatively 
cheap  method  of  transit,  esiiecially  for  the  longer  journey.s, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  if  the  limit  of  weight  per- 


mitted the  construction  of  a  box  that  would  afford  sufficient 
protection  for  a  reasonable  number  of  slides.  It  was  found 
tliat  the  majority  of  tlie  lectures  were  composed  of  about  sixty 
to  seventy  slides,  ami  this  applies  pretty  generrally  to  the 
average  lecture.  Tliis  numiber  of  slides  weigli  from  6  to  7  lbs., 
leaving  a  margin  of  fvoan  4  to  5  lbs.  for  the  box,  etc.,  to 
bring  the  whole  witliin  the  maximum  of  11  lbs.  allowed  by 
Parcel   Post. 


Fig.  2. 

A  box  tliat  was  considerejl  capable  of  giving  suitable  pro- 
tection for  this  num'jer  of  slides,  also  of  sufficient  strength  to 
withstand  the  knocking  about  likely  to  be  encountered  on  the 
journey  and  coming  within  the  above  weight,  was  designed. 
It  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  1  and  2. 

It  is  made  up  in  ^-inch  American  whitewood,  with  all  joints 
halved,  glued,  and  dovetail  bradde<l  or  screwed.  The  lower 
part  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  each  of  which  is 
lined  on  the  bottom  and  all  four  sides  with  j-inch  wool  felt; 
each  compartment  will  take  sixteen  or  seventeen  slides,  wliich 
fit  in   without  any  shake,  and  are  well  protected  by  the  tiiick 
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^1.,^).;^^  of  felt  all  aronnd  them  ;  sixty-eight  slides  are  tiios 
aooommodated. 

The  upper  part  has  the  interior  lined  with  the  same  thick- 
nen  of  feit,  and  fita  on  in  the  customary  manner,  being  held 
in  position  by  four  hardwood  pina,  in  addition  to  hinged  iron 
fltrkpa  1  inch  in  width  at  oaofa  end.  The  upper  part  of  the 
lid  contains  a  separate  compartment  for  holding  the  manu- 
script or  descriptive  notes,  and  is  closed  by  means  of  an  end- 
piet;  affixed  to  one  of  tlie  iron  straps.  A  stout  leather  strap 
encircles  the  box  lengthways,  and,  when  fastenerl,  secures  the 
whole  and  forms  a  convenient  handle  for  carrying. 

Provision  is  made  on  one  side  of  the  box  for  taking  an 
arddress  Ubel,  which  is  8ili|>ped  into  a  recess  when  the  box  is 
open,  and  prevented  from  falling  out  by  the  act  of  closing  the 
box  :  WBch  a  lahel  c«n  be  reversed  for  nse  when  returning.  The 
oatside  dimenaons  are  12i  in.  by  7  in.  by  5  in.  When  filled, 
the  weight  complete  just  oomes  within  the  limit  of  11  Hm.,  so 
that  it  is  neither  bulky  nor  heavy  to  cany.  It  can  he  sent 
hy  Parcel  Post  anywhere  in  the  United   Kingdom  for  Is. 

By  payment  of  a  registration  fee  of  2.1.  in  addiU.n,  a  certain 


security  against  loss  is  obtained,  and  it  is  much  the  best  plan 
to  do  this.  Eyelets  are  provided  in  the  ends  of  the  strap  for 
inserting  a  piece  of  string  or  wire  so  that  the  ends  can  be 
tied  and  sealed.  This  not  only  gives  security  against  the  con- 
tents being  tampered  with,  tut  is  necessary  when  the  paix:el 
is  registered ;  such  a  box  will  be  accepted  at  a  post-ofRce  with- 
out any  additional  covering  or  fastening. 

An  experimental  box  was  subjected  to  some  pretty  severe 
tests  before  being  put  into  service  to  ascertain  if  it  afforded 
sufficient  protection  to  the  contents.  After  being  filled  with 
slides  it  was  thrown  down  a  stone  staircase  and  dropped  from 
some  height,  but  no  damage  was  found  to  have  taken  place. 
Boxes  have  since  been  sent  out  on  several  journeys  through 
the  post  without  any  breakage  or  cracking  of  the  slides. 

A  smaller  box  made  on  the  same  lines,  having  a  capacity  of 
about  forty  slides,  weighs  eight  pounds,  and  can  be  sent  by 
post  for  9d.  This  meets  the  case  of  a  lecture  with  a  smaller 
number  of  slides ;  and  by  sending  out  two  boxes,  one  of  either 
size,  lectures  of  80,  100,  or  130  slides  can  be  accommodated  at 
a  moderate  cost  for  carriage.  G.  C.  Weston. 


STANDARDS    AND    CONTROL    IN    CINEMATOGRAPH 

PROJECTION. 

IThe  following  psper,  reoeniiy  rend  before  the  Kew  York  meeting  of  the  Society  of  .Motion  Picture  Engineers,  so  admirably 
Applies  methods  of  scientific  measurenisnt,  not  only  to  cinenistogntph  projection,  butalso  to  that  with  an  ordinary  optical  lantern, 
that  it  is  deserving  of  a  most  carefnl  reading,  f  t  emboclies  still  another  applicntion  of  the  comparatively  young  science  of  the 
illuminating  engineer  to  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  under  which  we  live.  We  feel  pretty  sure  that  not  one  cinema  theatre 
in  a  thousand  in  this  country  ever  thinks  of  measuring  the  illumination  on  the  projection  screen,  and  of  adjusting  it  for  the  best 
optical  comfort  of  the  audience,  to  say  nothing  of  the  artistic  presentation  of  the  film  pictures.  Mr.  Caldwell,  after  first  drawing 
attention  to  the  difTcrent  types  of  projection  sor«en,  suited  to  theatres  of  difTercnt  form,  proceeds  to  set  forth  some  approximate 
«tondards  for  the  illumination  of  s  cinema  projection  screen  with  the  shutter  open  and  no  film  in  the  machine.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively simple  operation  to  make  these  measurements  with  instruments  which  have  been  designed  for  the  purpose  within  the  past 
few  year*.  ,\nd  obviously  the  same  control  of  what  we  may  call  the  "bare  illumination'  of  the  screen— i.e.,  without  the  slide  in  the 
lantern  stage — is  advisable  in  the  use  of  an  ordinary  optical  lantern.  The  screen-illumination  refpiires  to  var/ according  to  the 
transparencies  which  are  being  shown.  For  example,  Autochromes  will  do  with  u  screen  illumination  which,  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  sUdes,  would  cause  ilisconifort.  Further,  the  paper  discusses  improvement  in  illumination  and  in  the  avoidance  of  flicker 
by  the  use  of  a  tungsten  lamp  in  place  of  an  arc  as  the  source  of  light Hds.  "  H..T."] 


Tbb  subject  of  light-intensities  for  motion  picture  proje. -. 
tion,  is  one  ol  rery  real  importance,  but  concerning  which 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  data. 

First  of  all,  it  is  of  intstest  to  note  that  the  eye  sees  a 
picture  on  the  screen  not  by  the  light  which  strikes  the 
•areen,  but  by  the  light  which  the  screen  reflects  to  the  eje. 
If  we  imagin*  a  perfectly  black  screen— one  which  reflects  no 
light  at  all — we  see  at  once  that,  no  matter  how  strong  the 
beam  we  project  on  the  screen,  we  will  obtain  no  picture  at 
all.  ^icr«ens  used  in  practice  vary  in  reflection  factor— that  is, 
in  their  power  to  reflect  light,  through  very  wide  limits ;  henc« 
it  is  obviously  necessary  to  consider  the  reflection  factor  uf 
different  icreena  when  discussing  acreen  intensities.  Nor  is  it 
correct  to  assume  thst  the  acreen  which  reflects  the  highest 
psocentage  o(  the  light  striking  it  is  necessarily  the  best  8cre«n 
to  nse,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  reflected  bght  is  dis- 
tiibnted  is  also  a  factor  which  affects  the  brightness  of  the 
pictonb  For  example,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  screen 
tsilioh  reflects  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  light  striking  it, 
yet  which,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  distributes  the  reflected 
light  far  out  to  the  sides,  is  actually  less  satisfactory  than  one 
iriiich  reflects  a  lower  iwrcpntai;.-  >l  the  light  striking  it,  but 
which  confines  its  reflected  liglit  within  useful  angles. 

From  the  standpoint  of  their  reflection  characteristics, 
aereens  in  common  use  may  be  divide<l  into  two  classes  :— 

(1)  DiRuse  Txflecting  screens  , 

(2)  Spread  reflecting  screens. 


Of  the  first  class,  white  cloth  screens  and  plaster  screens 
are  tj-pical.  A  white  cloth  screen,  when  clean,  can  be  made 
to  reflect  as  high  as  70-75  per  cent,  of  the  light  which  strikes 
it,  and  a  plaster  screen  80-88  per  cent.  The  light  is  reflected 
at  wide  angles,  as  shown  by  the  diagram  Fig.  1.  Such  screens 
are  well  adapted  to  theatres  in  which  the  position  of  the  seats 
with  respect  to  the  screen  is  such  that  the  picture  must  be 
viewed  at  relatively  large  angles,  for  no  matter  from  what 
angle  the  screen  is  viewed,  the  brightness  is  the  same  because 
of  the  way  in  which  the  light  is  refle<;ted. 

Aluminiumised  screens  and  ground-mirror  screens  are 
examples  of  the  spread  reflecting  class.  A  clean  aluminiumised 
screen  can  be  designe*!  to  reflect  about  60-65  per  cent  of  the 
Ugj^jiigiking  it,  and  will  confine  the  reflected  light  within  an 
angl»  of  approximately  30  deg.  Ground  mirror  screens  when 
clean  can  be  made  to  letlect  approximately  80-90  per  cent,  of 
the  light  and  confine  the  light  within  alx)ut  30  deg.  Such 
screens  are  well  adapted  to  theatres  in  which  the  seats  are  so 
arranged  that  the  picture  does  not  have  to  be  viewed  at  large 
angles. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  relative  brightness  of  matt,  metaUic-suriace, 
and  ground-mirror  screens  when  viewed  at  various  angles. 

Allow  me  to  emphasise  the  point  that  the  reflection  factors 
I  have  mentioned  assume  a  clean  reflecting  surface;  a  very 
slight  accumulation  of  dust  can  reduce  the  screen  brightness 
very  materially.  I  belie\-e  that  with  a  sche<Iule  of  regular  and 
frequent   cleaning   theatre    managements  can    in   many   oas«9 
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increase  their  sci-een  brightness  by  fully  50  per  cent,  of  their 
present  average  values  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 

Thus,  it  is  sure  tliat  the  intensity  of  the  beam  project**! 
determines  only  relatively  the  brightness  of  the  pictuiv. 

Uniformity  of  screen  illumination  is  another  factor  which 
musit  be  considere<l  in  connection  with  screen  intensities.    It  is 
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not  uncommon  to  find  screens  upon  wliich  the  intensity  ne;ir  ihf 
centire  is  several  times  the  intensity  near  the  edges  of  the 
picture,  or  where  the  intensity  on  one-half  of  the  .sci'^cn  is 
mucJi  higlKi'  than  upon  the  other  half.  When  this  condition  of 
non-uniformity  obtains,  certain  portions  of  the  picture  are,  of 
course,  brighter  than  others,  and  while  the  eye  cannot  readily 
detect  small  differences  in  bi'ightness,  the  fact  remains  that  to 
say  a  screen  is  illuminated  to  a  cei-tain  average  intensity  is 
not  definite  when  a  wide  difference  exisits  between  mininuim, 
average,  and  maximum  intensity  values.  Good  projection  re- 
\juires  a  screen  intensity  approaching  uniformity,  and  th" 
nearer  the  intensities  at  different  points  oome  to  being  equal, 
the  better  will  be  the  projection  from  this  standpoint.  The 
uniformity  of  intensity  at  different  jioints  on  the  screen  is 
affected  by  the  condenser  design,  steadiness  of  the  liglit,  and 
by  i^tinement  in  focussing  adjustment. 

Another  factor  which  we  must  consider  is  extraneous  light. 
Obviously  a  higher  screen  intensity  is  required  in  a  theatre  in 
which  daylight  is  allo^ved  to  enter,  or  where  lights  are  kept 
burning  at  all  times,  than  in  one  where  all  ithe  light  comes 
only  from  the  projection  ajiparatus.  The  effect  of  extraneous 
light  is  to  decrease  the  contrast  between  the  high  lights  antl 
low  lights  on  the  screen.  If,  for  example,  the  intensity  of  the 
beam  in  a  low  light  of  the  film  is,  say,  1/50  of  a  foot-candle 
at  the  screen,  and  in  the  high  lights  the  intensity  is,  say, 
■2  foot-candles,  the  contrast  is  1-100.  If  upon  the  sci-een  image 
is  now  superimposed  an  intensity  of  1/10  of  a  foot-candle,  due 
to  extraneous  light,  the  contiaM  becomes  approximately  1  to 
17.  From  this  it  is  apparent  that  even  a  veiy  low  intensity  of 
extraneous  light  calls  for  considerable  increase  in  screen  inten- 
sity if  good  contrast  is  to  be  secured. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  contrast,  I  wish  to  mention 
that  film-jiroducers  are  endeavouring  to  a  greater  and  greater 
extent  to  jirovide  the  proper  degree  of  contrast  in  their  films. 
Alore  and  more  care  is  given  to  lighting  their  scenes  in  such 
a  way  that  with  a  projecting  beam  of  normal  intensity  the 
proper  gradations  of  light  and  shade  will  appear  en  the  screen. 

The  use  of  tintetl  and  toned  film  is  becoming  more  extensive. 


This  tinting  and  toning  serves  two  i>ur2>oses :  it  lends  colour 
to  the  scene,  and  it  reduces  ithe  intensity.  Usuallj-,  the  iM'o- 
diicer  has  both  of  tlies^-  effects  in  mind.  He  uses  a  blue  tone, 
let  us  say,  to  pw-tray  a  moonlight  scene.  The  colour  gives  the 
observer  an  impression  of  moonlight ;  the  producer  intends  in 
all  probability  that  tlie  low  intensity  shall  help  in  furthering 
this  impi-ession.  If  then,  the  operator,  seeing  that  the  picture 
is  not  perfectly  clear,  sends  a  i-ush  of  extra  current  through 
his  carbons  he  kills  to  an  extent  the  impression  that  the  pro- 
ducer hoped  t-o  convey.  I  have  talked  with  producers  who  con- 
sider tliis  natural  tendency  of  the  operator  to  be  a  matter 
worthy  of  no  little  consideration. 

Data  which  I  have  obtained  on  the  transmission  of  samples 
of  tinted  film  may  be  of  interest. 

Percentage  absorption  of  light  by  various  tints  of  films  : — 

Film.  Per  cent. 

Black     9 

Yellow       21 

Light  amftxM-    22 

Heavy  amber  33 

Light  blue    33 

Dark  blue     40 

Green     ^3 

Purple    ^2 

Orange       ^^ 

Red     79 

The  illumination  on  the  screen  with  the  shutter  stationary 
and  no  film  in  the  machine  has  been  taken  as  100  per  cent. 
The  values  for  the  tinted  samples  ai-e  given  in  percentage  of 
light-absorption  due  to  the  different  tints.  The  values  given 
in  the  table  represent  tests  on  a  single  sample  of  each  tint. 
and  while  these  saiajdes  are  believed  to  be  typical,  others 
might,  of  course,  show  somewhat  higher  or  lower  values. 

In  vie^v  of  the  foregoing  general  discu-ssion  you  will  not  be 
surprised  when  I  say  that  suitable  intensities  for  motion 
picture  projection  range  probably  from  as  low  as  2.5  foot-candles 
to  as  high  as  30,*  depending  upon  local  conditions.  I  do  not 
think  that  2.5  foot-candles  is  sufficient  for  the  projection  of  a 
dense  film  oni  a  dusty  muslin  screen  ;  neither  do  I  think  that 
an  intensity  as  high  as  30  foot-candles  is  desirable  ha-  a  light 
film  projected  on  a  higlily  selective  or  spread  reflecting  screen. 
I  know  of  cases  where  theatre  managements  have  been  forced, 
through  the  complaints  of  thein  patrons,  to  reduce  the  inten- 
sities they  were  employing  from  a  value  near  the  upper  limit 
of  the  range  I  have  given  to  a  considerably  loAver  one.  If 
muslin  or  plaster  screens  are  used,  and  these  are  faithfully 
kept  clean,  I  believe  an  intensity  of  5  foot-candles  should  be 
ample  for  the  projier  jnojection  of  all  except  vei-y  dense  films. 
If  an  aluminium-size<l  or  ground-mirror  sci-een  is  employed  a 
value  of  2^  foot-candles  should  be  ample.  A  great  many 
theatres  are  projecting  pictures  with  less  than  3  foot-candles, 
using  a  plain  sci-een,  while  the  largest  and  best-known  theatres- 
are  obtaining  less  than  10  foot-candles  on  a  plain  screen. t  The 
distinction  between  dense  films  and  tinte<l  and  toned  films  is  of 
interest.  In  the  former,  ithe  density  is  due  to  variation  in 
exposure  and  development,  and  is  not  as  a  rule  obtained  with 
a  definite  purpose;  in  the  latter,  the  purpose  is  to  lend  colour 
to  the  picture  and  to  control  its  brightness.  I  believe  that  an 
intensity  of  5  foot-candles  on  any  good,  clean  screen  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  projecticm  of  any  film  sent  out  by  a  competent 
producer,  and  I  also  believe  that  no  discomfort  will  be  expe- 
rienced from  intensities  in  the  neighlwurhood  of  10  foot- 
candles.  In  giving  these  values  I  pre-suppose  the  intensity 
due  to  the  general  illumination  of  the  theaitre  to  be  of  a  very 
low  order  and  assume  the  measurements  to  .be  made  with  the 
shutter  open  and  no  film  in  the  machine.     As  I  have  previously 

Gage,  8.  H.  *  H.  P.    "  Optic  Projection."    1914. 
I  Optic  Projeclior,  J.  A.  OlBPge.    Tlan> .  I.  E.  S.,  Nov.,  1916. 
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'  ■■  "  1.  tl>c  effect  'if  extiaiie. .ii>  light  in  decreasing  the 
.:.   V  of  a  |iicture  is  very  niaiktil. 

In  this  meeting  we  are  intPievie.l  in  projection  apparatus 
only  in  fo  far  as  the  cfiiniKtnent  pai  t-  of  the  two  systems,  arc- 
lamp  and  Mazda  lamp,  affect  screen  intensities.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss these  two  systems  very  briefly  from  this  standixiint. 

Fig  2  sbow«  the  arc-lamp  >Tsteni  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years.     The  li'.'ht-intensitv  at  the  screen 


CoBdcntliic  Lou 
Fir*  Shutter  '< 


ScFMa 


with  any  »y*teni  i»,  uf  cour»e,  dependent  upon  the  light  given 
off  by  the  ••>urce.  and  with  both  arc-lamp  and  )faz«la  lamp  sys- 
tem* the  light  which  the  sourc?  gives  off  is  dependent,  but  not 
in  equal  ratio,  u|Kin  llie  current  which  flows.     The  condenser'i 
in  all  arc-lamp  systems  must  be  lornte<l  at  a  considerable  dis- 
lsn«>  from   the  <ource,  chiefly   because  of  the  intense  heat  of 
and  manufacturing  considerations  limit  the  sizes  of 
-  to  the  point  where,  as  you  will  note,  the  angle  <ir 
/one  subtended     by  the  c«>nden««r  with  respect  to  the  arc  is 
omall.     With  direct-current  arcs  this  is  not  so  great  a  handicap 
as   with    alternating-current   arcs,    for   the  direct-current    ai-c 
*'  •  ater  ]K>r4ion     of  thf  light  it  generates  forwanl. 

-   used  with  arc-lamp  e<]uipnient   lue  nuuU'  small 
:•-!    -Aith  respect   to  their  f'n-al   length   in  order  that 
I  if.  in  tlH»  arc     will  not   be  annoy ingly  apparent  on 
u.     There    is   a   |M>ssibility  of   increasing   the   screen 
•.  .    with  arc-lamp  apparatus  by  increasing  the  a|>ertare 
of  the  objective   lens,  but   under  present  conditions  such  an 
increase  would  be  likely  t<>  be  obtained  at  a  sacrifice  of  steadi- 
ness in  the  illumination  of  the  pi<-tiire.     There  s<-ems  tt>  be  a 
(M^^sibilily  of  ittrreasing  the  inten»ity  prodiicerl  by  direct-cur- 
rent mnchini".  hy  mor<»  careful  d-'-i'-'M  of  thf  shutter  and  |«>s- 

It  is  iloubtful 

'■■'•■■  •■-  can   be   miirh 

liie  c<:ioling  of  the  carbons  is  »<i  rapid  that 

-'.■   :-        ,  -    '  ..1  ^t  is  likely  to  be  encountered.    This  effect  is, 

■  >!  course,  very  marked  where  25-cycle  current  must  be  use<l. 


Fig  3. 

You  will  n^ile  that  with  the  Ala/da  lamp  system.  Kig.  3,  a 
mirror  can  be  used  to  re-fiirect  into  useful  directions  the  light 
which  the  lamp  gives  •>!!  in  directions  .away  from  the  omdeiiser. 
The  use  of  this  miimr  increns<rs  the  illumination  on  the  screen 
'  '75  jer  cent.    Tlte  lamp  is  so   designed   that 

lit  IS  thrown  off  to  the  sides,  that  is.  a  rela- 
'  "f    the    light   either    strikes    the    condenser 

I        ■  ily  by  reflection  from  the  mirror.     The  fact 


that  the  liglit-souree  is  cunfineil  witliin  a  bulb  eliminates 
danger  of  cracking  the  condenser,  hence  a  short-focus  condenser 
which  subtends  a.  large  angle  can  be  utilised.  Through  the 
design  of  a  »i>ecial  prismatic  condenser  the  necessity  for  a 
thick  and  heavy  lens  with  accompanying  aberration  is 
obviated.  The  fact  that  the  light-source  is  absolutely  steady 
and  without  noticeable  flicker,  even  on  25-cycle  current,  permits 
the  use  of  a  wide-aiierture  objective  lens  with  an  accompanying' 
good  utilisation  of  light.  Shuttei-s  can  be  designed  to  opera-te 
very  effectively  with  Mazda  equipment  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  filament,  being  heavy,  does  not  get  a  chano?  to  cool  between 
current  reversals.  When  arc  machines  are  being  adapted  to 
the  Mazda  lamp,  it  is  of  advantage  to  bear  the  point  in  mind 
that  the  shutter  can  usually  be  improved.  It  is  due 
s.dely  to  the  better  utilisation  of  light  that  the  Jlazda  lamp 
— a  stiurce  of  lower  brilliancy,  and  far  less  energy 
consumption  than  the  aic--can  be  usetl  to  project  satisfactory 
motion  pictures. 

For  many  years  the  arc-lamp  has  been  jiractically  the  only 
light-stiurce  used  in  motion-picture  projection  work,  and  higher 
and  highcir  amperages  have  been  employed  as  the  size  of 
theatres  has  increased,  and  as  competition  between  theatres 
has  become*  keener.  It  ap])ears  that  a  reaction  from  the 
verj-  high  values  may  be  logically  expected,  for  a  brilliant 
picture  loses  its  attractiveness  when  discomfort  and  eye  stiain 
from  glare  are  experienced.  A  bright  screen  viewed  against  a 
dark  backgnmnd  produces  an  effect  similar  io  that  produced 
by  a  bright  street  light  viewed  against  its  background.  In  the 
first  case  the  effect  is  less  marked,  and  may  not  be  attributed 
t"  contrast  in  brightness,  and  for  this  reason  is  probably 
more  serious  than  if  the  trouble  were  recognised  at  once  and 
correcteil.  Flicker  and  a/ic  travel  are  also  more  pronounced  at 
high  intensities  tlian  at  low  ones,  and  we  may,  therefore,  I 
believe,  ex|>ect  to  see  the  higher  intensities  gradually  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  intensities  of  the  lower  order. 

J.   T.   Cai.dwei.l. 


DEATH  OK  Mit.  f.   H.  HEWITH'. 

One  .if  Ih;  w-.>ll-Uao\ui  you:i7er  figurea  in  pl'otoi^raphic  circles  has 
been  iomo\ed  by  t,he  Jeatl'.  on  Tuesday  last,  .January  15,  at  Elstree, 
Hertu,  of  .Mr.  C.  H.  Hewitt,  at  tlio  a*re  of  45.  .Mr.  Hewitt  had 
iM-en  ill  ill  health  for  two  years  past  and  had  had  to  relinquish  his 
I>"<  tion  of  depotyprincipal  of  the  Photographic  Scfliool  at  the 
I!.  ,;('iil  Street  Pdjtechiiic.  He  nevertjieless  was  actively  engage'l 
on  photograpliio  Irtorary  woik  up  to  witliin  a  fi^w  days  of  his  deatlli. 
Wd  ourselves  received  u  letter  from  him  as  reL-eutly  as  Saiiirday 
1a«t  iftiaiiking  us  for  some  slight  service  we  li»d  been  aJble  to  do 
him. 

.Mr.  Hevitl's  was  one  n'  the  somewhat  iimnial  careers  in  which 
ik  man  brought  up  as  a  professional  photogj-aplicr  Ima  braudied  out 
ill  tha  diretti<;ii  of  embracing  the  interests  wliich  are  conimouly 
tlis  oj^actc ■  istic  of  the  amateur  photographer.  He  was  the  pupil 
-..  j)  y—tf-  of  Mtasrs.  H.  P.  Rohiiuuin  and  Sou,  and  for  nine 
years  himself  carried  on  i'  business  of  jihotogiaphic  portraiture  at 
f!i.te«he.id-i-n  Tyne.  This  he  relinquisliejl  in  order  to  join  the  staff 
oi  Blio  Polyteolinic  School  as  chief  assistant  to  Mr.  Howard  Fanmier, 
a  (losition  which  he  hcM  for  n  number  of  years,  and  iii  which  he 
achieved  a  reputation  as  a  pictorial  photographic  worker  diiefly  in 
tho  Imimoil  process.  Aiiait  from  his  teaohii»g  activities  at  the 
Polytechnic  ho  was  an  iiidefatigallde  contributor  to  tlic  photographic 
I  less,  IjT  the  most  part  .-.i  onymously.  This  work,  after  leaving  tho 
Polyiedhiiic,  he  continiie.l  to  do.  with  the  most  heroic  disregard  of 
pjivsical  chstadei.  whi<h  were  the  coii8e<iueuce  of  his  illness.  His 
deatli  will  liu  regretted  hy  the  photogra.pliic  cojr.munity  generally 
aiid  still  more  particularly  by  the  many  students  of  photograjihy 
»ih<i  ciHno  under  his  inlhience. 
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jisslstatits'  Rotes. 

yotes  by  ufistants  suitable  for  this  column  will  be  congidtrtd 
Ktnil  paid  for  on  the  first  of  the  month  following  publication. 

Copying  Architects'  Plana. 

Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  pointed  out  in  the  pages  of  the 
■"  B..J."  the  Krge  amount  of  work  that  may  be  done  for  architects 
4»nd  builders  in  the  near  future,  having  in  mind  the  30,000  houses 
to  be  erected  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  as  soon  as  peace 
is  declared.  Exteriors  and  interiors  were  in  the  mind  of  this  cor- 
respondent, but  the  happy  days  of  peace,  as  well  as  the  orders  to 
photograph  the  new  houses,  thougli  nearer,  seem  to  be  a  very  long 
way  off. 

The  opportunity  of  copying  plans  for  architects  is,  however,  now 
-with  us ;  some  of  us  are  busy  on  the  job,  while  others  have  made 
no  bid  for  the  worU.  There  are  now  about  6,000  registered  architects 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  many  of  them  are  busy  with  plans  for 
the  new  houses  that  are  to  come,  especially  as  the  Government  has 
instituted  a  great  competition,  with  handsome  prizes  for  such  plans, 
A  contest  which  closes  in  a  few  weeks'  time. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  in  detail  the  methods  of  copy- 
ing plans,  but  rather  to  point  out  two  things  which  may  be  of 
assistance  to  those  workers  who  have  a  mind  to  make  a  bid  for  the 
•work,  or  who  desire  to  make  a  really  good  job  of  an  order  should  it 
<ome  along.  In  the  first  place  the  worker  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  blueprint  and  other  processes  of  a  similar  character  used  for 
(>lans. 

There  is  another  thing  the  would-be  specialist  in  architectural 
plan  work  should  know,  and  this  is  the  architect's  usual  method  of 
indicating  materials  on  working  drawings.  It  has  been  the  custom 
to  colour  some  plans,  the  said  colours  indicating  brickwork,  con- 
crete, etc.,  and  obviously  such  plans  are  not  particularly  suitable 
for  the  camera  or  the  iron  processes.  Other  architects  use  hollow 
squares  in  which  are  written  the  names  of  the  various  materials. 
The  Office  of  Works,  I  believe,  still  use  the  hollow-square  system, 
^nd  colour  up  when  the  working  drawings  are  passed  for  the  builder. 

Naming  and  colouring,  however,  appear  to  be  going — ^happily  for 
ihe  photographer — out  of  fashion,  and  the  majority  of  architects 
are  adopting  a  kind  of  "  shorthand  "  which  has  been  imported  from 
America.  It  is  not  yet  in  common  use,  but  it  will  be,  as  it  does 
*way  with  colouring,  is  equally  effective,  telling  the  same  tale,  and 
«asier  for  the  architect,  and  for  reproducing  by  the  camera,  or  by 
vontact  per  the  blue  print  or  other  iron-printing  process,  artists' 
Alack  ink  being  the  only  "  colour  "  used  upon  the  tracing  medium. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  marks  used  by  architects  to 


Patent  ReiDs. 


'indicate  vai-ious  materials  upon  their  plans,  and  a  knowledge  of 
-them  on  the  part  of  the  photographer  may  assist  him  in  getting  and 
Kiarrying  out  the  work.  The  eleven  marks  are  :— 1,  brickwork ;  2, 
plaster ;  3,  cast-iron  ;  4,  concrete  ;  5,  lead  ;  6,  wrought-iron  ;  7,  steel ; 
■8,  stone;  9,  brass;  10,  timber,  sectional;  11,  timber,  longitudinal. 
These,  it  will  be  noted,  very  much  simplify  the  task  of  the  photo- 
grapher.— P.  U.  S. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
f7i«M  specifications   are   obtainable,    price    6d.   each,  post  free,  from 

the  Patent  Office,  'J5,    Soutnampton  Buildings,  Chancery  La?i*, 

London,   W.C. 
fhl  date  in   brackets   is   that  of  application   in    this   country  ;    or 

abroad,  in  tlus  case  of  patents  granted   under  Vie  InternatioruU 

Convention. 

Developinr  Cinematograph  Film.  No.  111,136  (Nov.  14,  1916). — 
The  film  strip  (prefei'a.bly  having  the  usual  perforations)  is  passed 
through  the  ibaths  or  drying  chambers  in  loops  which  are  weighted 
at  their  free  ends  to  take  up  expansion  oif  the  film  due  to  wetting 
and  which  (at  their  end.s  opposite  to  the  weight)  are  passed  (pre- 
I'erably  outside  of  any  itath  employed)  over  rollers  having  means 
.such  as  pins  at  each  edge  which  momentarily  engage  the  per- 
forations. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  long  travel  in  a  tank  the  film  may  paes 
from  one  roller  down  into  a  loop  up  to  another  roller  side  by  side 
with  the  first  and  on  the  same  shaft  and  so  on  to  tlie  width  of 
the  tink,   each  loop  being  suitably   weighted. 

.\lbo  where  the  film  leaves  one  bath  to  pass  to  another 
or  leaves  on«  set  of  rollers  to  pass  to  another  which  it 
would  usually  do  in  a  hoiizontal  or  perhaps  inclined  direction', 
means  are  provided  to  take  up  the  slack  caxised  by  wetting,  sudi 
ifor  example  as  by  allowing  the  weight  in  the  last  loop  to  act  for 
this  purpose  by  emploj'ing  a  plain  exit  roller  for  the  bath,  and 
a  film-holding  or  pin-toothed  roller  for  the  entrance  of  the  next 
(bath,  whereby  the  last  weight  effects  the  desired  stretch  over  all 
the  film  up  to  the  entrance  end  of  the  next  bath. 

The  weight  carried  by  each  loop  is  preferably  a  roller  which 
can  rotate  freely  as  the  film  travels,  such  roller  having  guide 
flanges  to  keep  it  in  place.  Such  weight  acts  not  only  to  take  up 
expansion  when  the  film  is  wet  but  allows  for  contraction  in  the 
drying  of  the  same. 

The  several  parts  of  the  plant  (as  shown  in  the  drawing),  ocou- 
jjying  three  small  rooms — ^thedark  room  1,  washing  chamber  2,  and 
drying  chamber  3 — ^will  be  described  in  the  oixler  in  wliich  the 
film  passee  through  them. 

The  spool  4  carrying  the  exposed  undeveloped  fiJm  4-'<  is  placei 
on  the  spindle  5,  the  free  end  is  connected  to  a  film  already  in  the 
machine  and  is  passed  through  an  adjustable  gate  6  by  means  of 
which  the  pressure  on  the  film  may  be  regulated.  The  film  passes 
from  the  gate  around  a  pin  .spool  mounted  on  the  driven  sluil't  7 
and  forms  on  the  underside  thereof  a  loop  8,  which  is  weighted 
by  means  of  a  spool  9,  arranged  so  as  to  rota.te  freely  as  the  film 
travels.  Such  spool  ia  provided  witJi  deep  flanges  to  keep  it  in 
place.  The  film  then  passes  over  a  plain  spool,  or  if  it  is  desired 
to  have  more  than  one  loop  in  the  same  bath,  over  as  many  more 
pin  s|)ools  on  the  shaft  7  as  may  be  desired,  each  loop  formed  being 
weighted  with  a  spool  9. 

The  loops  8,  with  their  weights,  are  immersed  in  the  developmg 
bath  10,  and  the  number  of  loops  or  length  of  film  determines  the 
time  taken  by  the  film  to  pass,  through  the  developer,  assuming 
that  the  travel  is  maintauied  constant.  The  film,  as  it  leaves  the 
(bath  10,  passes  up  and  over  a  plain  spool  11,  but  in  order  that  the 
film  may  pass  horizontally  to  the  next  series  of  spools  on  the  shaft 
12,  the  plain  spool  11  miay  be  disposed  horizontally  w  itJi  respect 
to  the  series  on  the  shaft  12,  on  a  supplementary  shaft,  as  shown 
at  llx  by  dotted  lines,  but  this  is  optional,  as  the  film  may  pass 
directly  from  the  plain  spool  11  to  the  first  toothed  spool  on  the 
shaft  12.  From  the  spools  on  the  shaft  12  the  film  passes  in  a 
loop  or  loops,  weighted  as  before  with  a  spool  9,  into  a  bath  13 
for  washing  the  film.  From  the  plain  spool  on  shaft  12  the  film 
passes  to  the  first  toothed  apool  on  a  sihaft  14  from  wliich  it  hangs 
in  loops,  weighted  as  before,  in  a  fixing  bath  15.  In  order  to 
provide  for  tlie  complete  fixation  of  the  film  a  second  shaft  16  with 
a  further  series  of  spools  and  loops  may  be  jirovidcd,  and,  from 
this  last  series  of  spools  the  film  passes  either  directly  to  the 
spools  on  the  shaft  17,  or  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  over  the  plain 
spool  16t,  to  the  wa.shing  chamber  2.  The  weiofhted  loops  from 
this  series  of  spools  are  su.spended  in  the  washing  bath  18.  Float- 
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ing  on  lh»  aurfare  of  the  Iwth  aiid  liiraUd  lirtwfen  the  two  inner 
f .. —  ..(  .i,_  I.  ,..  ,|m  j,_  j|„  nonsennitiaed  aide,  U  a  bar  or  Tuller 
<>h'loatlipr  or  other  deaircd  material  for  cleanini; 
i..r  .«.  „  ..i  L,,r  ij^m,  the  >ize  of  thi*  bar  or  roller  being  inch  that 
it  i*  cauaed  to  rotate  br  the  rubbing  action  of  the  Kim  againat  it. 
To  anift  further  in  the  proper  waiihing  of  the  film,  a  fpraying 
davicre  aO  i>  provided  above  the  spooU  on  the  Khaft  17,  the  water 
therrfnim  niiiiiing  down  the  lilm. 

An  it  j*  frrquentlj'  desired  to  tone  or  atain  the  film,  after  waih- 
ing.  the  tilni  may  paaa  to  a  farther  wriaa  of  apool*  on  a  ehafl  21 
and  be  »rran({ed  to  hang  in  loop«,  weigblad  a«  before,  which  l««4)» 
ma>  l«  immeraed  in  any  detired  toning  or  ataining  bath  22.  Th-- 
lilm  iMj.>  i'i«.«ea  to  a  further  M>ri««  of  K]MX>!a  on  a  nhaft  23,  located 
'I  in  ill  (Muaagc  it  may  pann  betwern 
24.  25.  tx>verMl  with  an  niMurbent 
ii]>  «oroe  of  the  water  or  other 
-•1.  "Uch  rollem  are  not  however 
A.  I..:. .re  llie  .'iliii  >.'•  <aiL»rd  to  bang  in  I'lojm  from  the 
■.irift  23.  weighted  a*  bofi.re.  Near  the  Uatom  of  the 
kio|i  a  dry  >  i-li  leather  covered  rol'.r  26.  which  may  be  fixed  or 
rauv  I  to  pitiitr  III  the  rever»e  dire.  t..m  lu  the  travel  of  the  fa.m. 
i»  mpjN.rtMl  ni  inv  (li«  r.i)  niaiinrr  between  the  lonjw  for  the 
fnxrf'»r  of  |N.ii,|i  ng  tl„-  i.'.ii  trij^iitri  lidc  of  the  fi'm.  from 
the  'juHiU  on  »haf(  23  the  film  ma\  fiaiia  to  a  further  *erie*  of 
apuoU  on  the  »haU  27  hangnig  tlirn-from  in  lao}w  a«  before. 

Hi>(  air  i<  lira. til  into  the  drying  liMnber  3  by  meant  of  a  fan 
28  anil  rttrarifil  l>y  a  *erofid  fan  29. 

Fn>ni  the  . Irving  rhamlier  the  illm  (Huan  to  the  nfxjol  30  in  a 
Hninheil  c<Midition. 

A>  loon  aa  the  film  on  the  »|>ooI  4  in  run  out  the  free  end  of  a 
Afaa  am  a  tecimd  apciol  31.  mounted  on  a  ^lindle  32  arranged 
directly  below  the  .•pindle  5  may  be  ronnacted  to  the  end  of  the 
Aral  H!m  and  no  on.  it  being  advifaiile.  aa  will  be  readily  under- 
•tood.  alway*  to  keep  a  length  of  film,  preferably  a  iipoilt  length, 
in  the  machine  m  aa  to  art  aa  a  gnide  and  to  aave  any  further 
handliitg  of  any  film  onre  the  machine  haa  been  in  operation. — 
Willmir  Cecil  .Jmimib  of  76  and  T3.  Wardoar  Street,  I^Miduii.  W. 


in  the  .1 
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FORTHCOMTNO    EXHIBITIONS. 
Pebrmry    21    lo    23.— Leicester    and    I^iceKtemhire    Photographii 
Society.    See.,  H.  C.  C:roea,  80,  Harrow  Road,  Leiccater. 


meetings  or  Socletlesa 

— • — 

MEETINGS     OP    SOCIETIES    FOB    NEXT    WEEK. 
SATCao.tr,  Jaxiarv  19. 
Roriley  aad  Oiilrlct  Photographic  Society,    Lantern  Lecture  on  Yorkshire. 

MoXDAT,  JaNIARV  21. 

Booth  Loudon  Pbotocnphle  Hocieiy.    *'  Garden  Photography  "    A.  D.  Fort. 
I>rw>harT  Pholoaraphic  Society.    "  Photoirraphy  and  Focus  "  Prize  aiiiles. 
Bradford  Photoarapblc  Society.    "  Carbon  Punting."    J.  H.  Leighton, 

TUEISAV,  jAXr  ART  22. 

Royal    Pbotocraphie   Socieiy.       "The  Manipulations  which  go    to  Successful 

Picture  Making."    R.  H.  Ijawton. 
birmlnghaiii     Photographic    Hociety.       "  Sea,    Lake    and     Cloud."       W.    H. 

Uidlake,  M.A. 
Ilanlay    Photographic    Society,   Y.M.C.A.       I.«noaahlre   and  Cheshire    Union 

Portfolio. 
Htalyliridge  Pholorrapbic   and    Beientiflc  Society.       "  Summer  Days   with  the 

Birds  in  the  Country."    F.Taylor. 
Hackney   Phoiographio  Society.      "Display  of   Architeetnral  Prints."      H.  R 

Heath. 

WKDXKSnAV,  Jam'ary  XS. 
Croydon  Camera CInb.    "Batista  Printing  Paper."    W.  H.  Smith. 

TnCRSDAY,  Jari  .tiiv  24. 

I.irennol  Amatonr  Photographic  .issociation.     "Some  1...A.P.A.  Memories."    E. 

R.  Dibdin. 
Hull  Ptaotographlo  Society.       Comnu-ison  of  Band-Coloured  Slides  of  Mr.  F. 

Woollons  with  Pagetaanil  Aiitochroinea. 
HoddaraAcH  N'alnratint  and  Photographic  Society.      **  Tlie  1  omes  and  Haunts  of 

WBrthaorth."      P.  I.,iind. 
BtaakjocaiVatographic  Society.    Exhibition  of  Work  by  Mciubera. 
Sunderland  Photographic  As-ociation.    Aftlliation.    Lecture. 
Hammemnlth  I  Hampshire  lloiisei  Plioiographic  Society.     "After  Work  on  the 

NegsUve  and  Print."    C.  C  Wenton.  M.I.E.B. 
Rodlry  and  District  Pbotographic  Society.    Membera'  Night. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
.MjfrriM;  he'd  T»e»d.iy,  .]r.nii;iry  15.  Mr.  Olaf  Blooh  in  the  chaii-. 

.Mr.  Ctiinberlaiid  Ckiike  delivered  a  Imitern  ledtiire  on 
"  .Shakespeare  and  the  .St<ige,"  in  wLioli  he  deaiU  witJIi  the 
ini|.er8.;iiatorR  of  .Siiake8)er..»nn  clioractcrs  fiom  the  earliest,  such 
as  Hnrbnge  to  thofie  of  the  jnegeiH  day.  He  IlliiMrated  his  paeein^^ 
bioj^nphicat!  commentary  by  portraits  iiiid  repioduitioiis  of  stage 
r?ent«. 

On  Uie  pix>poaition  of  the  chaiitiian  a  vote  of  lliaiik»  was  heartily 
acfoidf'l  to  thu  lecturer  by  accjamatioii. 
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CROYDON    CAMERA     CLUB. 

Mb.  a.  F.  C.\th.\bine  gave  a  practical  demonstration  on  "  Enlarg- 
ing on  Bromide  Paper,"  wliich  proved  to  be  an  excellent  one  from 
the  beginnin's  point  of  view,  and  interesting  also  to  those  who  had 
attended  similar  expositions  more  times  than  they  cared  to  remember. 
He  used  the  club's  enlarging  lantern,  and  thus  saved  himself  the 
trouble  of  caiting  his  own  apparatus  along,  and  the  necessity  of 
refusing  hot  baked  potatoes  to  rude  boys  in  transit.  The  club 
lantern  is  fitted  with  a  Bray  "  inclineoJ  "  inverted  gas  burner,  not  so 
well  known  as  its  merits  deserve ;  a  9  inch  condenser  for  half-plates, 
and  an  objective  of  the  Petzval  type.  Considering  that  this  type 
followed  the  early  slow  landscape  lens  working  at  about  /'/12,  it  is 
wonderful  how  it  has  maintained  its  position  for  portraiture ;  but,  in 
Mr.  Catharine's  opinion,  and  most  others,  its  proper  position  is  not 
in  front  of  an  enlarging  lantern  for  all-round  work.  Even  a  quarter- 
plate  in  the  carrier  showed  a  falling  off  in  definition  at  the  corners; 
a  half-plate  would  have  told  a  far  sadder  tale.  He  used  a  commer- 
cial ruled  glass  for  the  test,  but  Mr.  Claypoole  reminded  members 
of  the  old.  and,  periiaps,  letter,  device  of  ruling  lines  with  india-ink 
on  a  fixed-out  dry-plate.  The  india-ink  invariably  breaks  up,  and 
the  minute  fissures  permit  of  the  finest  focussing. 

The  demonstrator  having  explained  elementary  but  necessary 
matters,  made  three  enlargements  from  three  negatives  on  Welling- 
ton's B.B.  bromide  paper,  the  exposures  being  regulated  by  guess- 
work. Had  he  paid  for  the  paper  in  the  ordinary  course,  doubtless 
he  would  have  hein  more  careful.  Nevertheless,  three  really  fine 
enlargements  of  a  rich,  warm  black  resulted,  which  were  much 
admired,  for  Mr.  Catharine  is  one  of  a  very  select  few  in  the 
club  who  can  make  a  good  combined  portrait  and  picture.  Though 
much  slower  than  tlie  average  bromide  paper,  the  B.B.  brand  appears 
to  be  fast  enough  for  most  purposes,  the  three-quarter  plates  enlarged 
on  to  10  by  8  paper  being  given  about  1^  minutes'  exposure. 

Generally,  he  ascertained  the  correct  exposure  by  trial  in  the 
usual  way,  but  strongly  recommended  Sanger  Shepherd's  density- 
meter,  provided  that  the  right  high-density  (in  which  detail  is  just 
to  be  recorded  in  the  print)  was  selected.  Some  discretion  was  re- 
quired in  the  selection,  for  in  tlie  case  of  a  portrait  it  might  well  be 
that  if  a  white  collar  were  taken  it  might  mean  an  over-exposed 
print;  a  little  experience  soon  taught  one  all  that  was  required  in 
this  direction.  Tlie  figures  in  the  table  supplied  with  the  meter,  he 
said,  were  in  all  cases  given  in  the  nearest  whole  numbers  to  any 
outstanding  fractional  numbers.  Here  Mr.  Catharine  amused  him- 
self with  the  blackboard,  and  conversation  became  fairly  general. 
One  gathered  from  the  latter  that  whisky  is  now  being  sold  50  per 
cent,  under  proof — a  criminal  proceeding,  and  from  the  blackboard 
tluit  the  lecturer  had  taken  the  characteristics  of  the  series  of  num- 
bers, which  were  in  geometrical  progression,  and  had  worked  out  a 
constant  factor  of  1.2599  (approx.),  conducive  to  greater  accuracy. 
When  this  fact  had  soaked  into  the  50  per  cent,  under-proof  gentry 
(mostly  of  the  rule-of-thumb  sort),  he  began  to  experience  a  lively 
time,  and  ultimately  was  dislodged  from  his  position  by  .0001  pre- 
cisely, it  being  generally  considered  that  1.26  was  sufficiently  accurate 
for  exactitude  gone  mad. 

However,  the  lecturer  revenged  himself  on  "  R.  C.  B.,"  who,  it 
appears  in  a  recent  article  in  "Photography"  on  enlarging  for 
beginners,  has  said  as  follows  : — "  It  is  sufficient  to  treat  the  influence 
on  exposiue  as  strictly  proportional  to  the  area  over  which  the  light 
is  spread.  Thus,  if  on  one  occasion  we  make  an  enlargement  twice 
(linear)  the  size  of  the  original,  and  on  another  we  make  it  three 
times  (linear),  the  exposure  in  the  two  cases,  everything  else  being 
equal,  should  vary  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  9,  since  in  enlarging 
twice  we  have  an  enlargement  of  four  times  the  original  area,  and  in 
enlarging  three  times  we  have  one  nine  times  the  original  area." 
With  his  enlarger,  Mr.  Catharine  had  found  the  ratio  to  be  4  to  7, 
which  he  considered  too  big  a  difference  to  be  ignored  for  the  sake 
of  simplification.  To  one  accustomed  to  think  in  several  places  of 
decimals  such  a  discrepancy  must  be  very  painful,  and  R.  C.  B.  is 
respectfully  requested  to  be  more  careful  in  future,  even  if  beginners 
have  to  be  sacrificed  in  consequence.  That  he  is  familiar  with  the 
point  at  issue,  of  course,  goes  without  saying.  This  is  merely  men- 
tioned to  avoi  J  any  possible  inference  arising  to  the  contrary,  which 
obviously  would  be  an  unwarranted  susuestion. 


Commercial  ^Cegai  imeiilaetice* 

Leg.\i,  Notices. — Notice  is  given  that  the  names  of  the  under- 
mentioned companies  have  been  struck  off  the  Register  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies,  and  are  dissolved  : — County  Photographic  Co., 
fjimited;  Fac-Simile  Art  Co.,  Limited;  Magnet  Photographic  Paper 
Co.,  Limited;  Photo  .^rt  Co.,  Limited;  Summit  Colour  Engraving 
Co.,  Limited ;  Colour  Photography  (Foreign  Patents),  Limited ;  Eng- 
lish Fine  Art  Co.,  Limited;  Lewis  Photographic  Printers,  Limited. 

Wh.^t  is  "  TirK  Whole  of  a  Basement  "  ? — At  the  Bath  County 
Court  last  week,  before  his  Honour  Judge  Gwynne  James,  an  action 
was  heard  arising  out  of  a  dispute  between  landlord  and  tenants. 
Tlie  plaintiffs  were  Jlisses  Chivers  and  Joll,  photographers,  and  the 
defendant  Mr.  T.  J.  Head,  dental  practitioner,  both  of  Seyinour 
Street.  The  ladies,  who  rent  premises  from  Mr.  Head,  and  adjoin- 
ing those  occupied  by  him,  claimed  the  exclusive  use  of  all  the 
cellars  in  the  house,  and  asked  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendant  from  using  any  of  the  same.     £5  damages  were  claimed. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Wo.ifherly  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  A. 
Myddelton  Wilshere  represented  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Woatheily  ex)  lained  that  opposite  the  Midland  Station  two 
liouses,  both  owned  by  the  defendant,  adjoined  ;  one  he  occupied 
liiinself  and  the  other  was  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Lewis,  a  well- 
Unowii  photographer,  who  had  to  close  bis  business  owing  to  the 
war.  Consequently  the  latter  was  vacant  for  some  time.  .Miss 
Kathleen  Chivers,  who  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  photograohic 
business  as  an  assistant  in  London  and  Bedford,  entered  into  a 
partnership  with  Miss  Marion  Joll,  o£  Bristol,  to  start  in  business 
together  in  some  town  where  a  suitable  place  could  be  found.  The 
premises  in  question  attracted  them,  uiasmuch  as  the  landlord's 
wife  was  Miss  Joll's  sister,  and  they  were  previously  used  for  the 
express  purpose  for  which  they  required  them.  They  eventually 
agreed  to  take  the  same.  Not  merely  on  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
"out  in  fact,  they  were  to  have  the  whole  of  the  basement,  and  their 
exclusive  right*  began  from  the  top  of  the  stone  stairs.  Now,  Mr. 
Head  had  let  the  higher  floors  to  two  tenants,  Mrs.  Matthews  and 
Mr.  Curtis,  and  in  order  to  get  himself  out  of  a  mess  he  was  in- 
truduig  on  the  plaintiffs'  basement  by  depriving  them  of  two  of  the 
cellars  to  enable  Mrs.  Matthews  and  Mr.  Curtis  to  store  their  coal. 
One  of  these  was  used  by  Mr.  Lewis  specially  for  enlarging,  and  the 
plaintiffs  could  hardly  have  balanced  their  camera  on  :Mrs  Matthews' 
coal,  not  te  mention  the  dust.     (Laughter.) 

The  Judge  said  the  question  appeared  to  be  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "  the  wliole  of  the  basement." 

Quite  a  volume  of  correspondence  was  read,  and  Mr.  Wilshere 
remarked  that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  friction  between  tht: 
parties. 

The  Judge  at  this  stage  suggested  a  visit  of  inspection.  Before  he 
left  to  do  so,  accompanied  by  counsel,  Mr.  Wilshere  remarked  that 
defendant  was  perfectly  willing  to  make  any  reasonable  arrangement. 
On  their  i-eturn.  Miss  Chivers  said  that  defendant  told  Miss  Joll 
and  herself  that  Mr.  Lewis  used  the  whole  of  the  basement  for  the 
i.botographic  business,  which  was  an  inducement  to  them  to  rent  the 
premises.  Consequently,  on  bei-ig  deprived  of  the  two  cellars,  plain- 
tiffs had  had  to  pay  for  the  use  nearly  every  week-end 
of  a  dark  room  at  Bristol  for  enlarging  Defendant's  attitude  was 
that  the  premises  were  his  and  he  could  do  what  he  liked  with  them. 
After  Miss  JoU's  e\idence  the  defendant  went  into  the  box.  He- 
said  this  was  the  firs:;  time  he  had  ever  heard  the  plaintiffs  required 
the  cellar  for  enlarging.  He  would  have  been  willing  to  allo^v  them 
to  have  it  then  and  now.  In  speaking  of  the  basement  he  never 
included  the  two  cellars  in  his  meaning.  He  added  that  on  the 
arrival  of  Mi-s.  Matthews  he  asked  Miss  Chivers  which  cellar  she 
vi'&nted.     Ho  proposed  to  let  eadi  tenant  have  a  cellar. 

Other  evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Gooding,  of  Gooding 
Bros.,  who  considered  the  cellars  were  not  part  of  the  basement,  by 
^Irs.  Matthews,  and  by  Mr.  Curtis. 

The  Judge,  in  giving  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs,  said  it  was  clear 
the  whole  of  the  basement  meant  and  included  the  cellars.  He  was 
not  satisfied  that  leave  and  license  was  given  to  the  tenants  to  use 
the  cellars.     The  niaintiffs  succeeded  because  there  had  been  tres 
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l>ata,  but  the  ciaim.  like  the  agreement,  waa  not  altogether  explicit. 
BecauM  the  plaintiffa'  claim  wai  in  rt-ference  to  one  cellar  only  and 
not  that  uied  for  enlarging,  the  damages  allowed  would  be  techiiic.il 
Jamat^es  only,  via.,  la.  He  refused  an  injunction,  because  he 
thought  it  wa«  unnecenary  He  hoped  Mr.  Head  would  not  prevent 
iinyone  uaing  the  cellars  in  future.  On  the  question  of  costs,  lie 
■^ve  them  against  the  defendant  on  .Scale  B.  "  L«t  there  be  no 
more  fiisa,"  added  hia  Honour. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 
F.\Rgcn.ui  Vitbiukd  Photoob.4PH  Co.,  Luhted. — This  private 
company  waa  registered  on  January  5  with  a  capital  of  £25.000.  in 
£10  shares,  to  acquire  from  Louis  CraUree  and  R.  F.  Oriblxin  the 
benefit  of  a  secret  process  for  the  production  of  vitrified  photographs, 
to  acquire  the  benefit  of  an  0|)tion  to  purchase  certain  freehold  pre- 
mise* at  Eaat  Sheen,  known  aa  the  "  Derby  Lodge  Estate,"  to  work 
the  said  process  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  vitrified  or  ceramic 
photographs  on  china,  glass,  opal,  and  similar  vitreous  Kiibstances. 
etc..  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  ceramic  coburs  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tissue?  and  the  Uke.  etc.  The  subscribers  (each  with  one 
share)  are  :— L.  Crabtree,  Holmhurst,  Temple  Sheen,  .<.W.,  traveller  ; 
H.  F.  Uribbon,  4,  Deanhill  Boad.  JUst  Sheen,  S.W..  wine  and  spirit 
•iienlLiiit  Tlie  lir«t  directors  are  L.  Crabtree  and  R.  K.  (;ribbvii 
iIkjiIi  permanent).  Solicitors.  Coupland  and  Ward,  1,  Palewell  Villas, 
Upper  Richmond  Road,  East  .Sheen.  S.W. 


news  ana  Rous* 


PHcrroomAPHic  R»cokd  of  Xottixohjui.— With  the  object  cf 
<>btainin;;  a  photogr.)  hie  survey.  n»  near  »a  practicable,  for  the  Not- 
tingham Public  Librariee.  .Mr.  Walter  Briscoe,  the  librarian,  is 
asking  (or  gifU  of  ph.  tojpraphs  of  utreeU,  buildincs.  and  objecis  of 
interest  in  the  city.  Many  people  have  photographs  .if  liiU  of  oUI 
Nottingham  and  of  present-day  Noitn-ham  whi<h  will  ~.me  day  l>o 
••bygone  Nottingham."  This  ciUe- 1  ..n.  from  the  l<«al  lo|M.sraphii  il 
standpoint,  will  in  due  course  i*  of  errat  value  as  well  as  interest, 
and  will  form  an  imporUnt  addition  to  the  lo«al  culection  in  the 
fenlral  Reference  Library. 

Any  of  our  readers  •'lio  are  al  le  to  reapoDd  to  thia  request  are 
,I«^ially  aaked  to  writ*  the  desrription  of  the  |)h..lograph  and  the 
\t^T  of  UkinK,  on  the  back  of  the  picture,  so  that  these  may  lie 
pn.perly  classified  and  kept  in  chron..l..sical  order.  Civers  of  pholo- 
-.{taphs  arr  aaked  to  encloae  their  nanien  .mj  addre.»e».  so  that  ti.e  r 
■ii(U  ipay  be  acknowledged  with  thank* 

STBimso  GeLATiXE  PukTM.— A  corr.-«p<j«ident .  L  Van  Uvk.  of 
the  •'  Inland  Printer."  contribtHee  to  the  "  PpK-e»»  Engraving  " 
department  of  that  journal  the  foll/m-ing  notes  .«  stripping  and 
iranaferring  ftkns  from  geUtine  negatives,  however  old  :— 

"  Varnished  negaUvee  were  soaked  in  denatured  alcohol  or 
nie«hv;a(«d  spirit  until  it  d  ssolvr<l  away.  1  do  not  use  hydro- 
flw»riV  acid  now.  aa  I  found  fluoride  of  sodium  to  be  so  much 
«*ea|»r.  and  it  doe*  not  go  for  the  surface  of  the  glasa  or  your 
fingers  aa  the  hydrollooric  doee.  I  flow  all  dry  phUea  first  with  the 
photo  engravers'  stripping  coHodion  and  Irt  it  dry.  Then  I  cut 
with  a  sharp  knife  point  through  Die  (ilra  all  an>und  and  iwar  the 

•  dee   of    the    g'asa.      I    next   pour    enifogh    formaldehyde    solution 
(..(nal ;ne)  in  a  ruW)er  trmy  to  ever  the  negative  and  dis»>lve  in 

't  ten  grains  of  fluoride  of  sodiimi  for  every  oonce  of  formaline  I 
use.     Ttie  dry-plaU  negative  is  then  put  to  aoak  in  this  formaline 

•  Muti.^i  for  a  few  mimUea.  or  nirtil  the  oorners  of  the  negative  lift 
-a»ily  with  a  penknife.  Squeegee  on  the  negative  a  sheet  of  paraffin 
|Mij»-r  that  has  been  laid  in  the  solution  over  the  negative  for  a 
-b<.rA  lime.     Then  with  the  point  of  the  penknife  I  loosen  the  film 

ir.f  i!!v  as  I  turn  back  the  paraffin  |«per  to  which  the  film  is 
,11.1  ■.<l.  WH  arHJfther  sheei  of  the  (uraffin  paper  and  lay  the 
•inpiMi  Aim  down  on  that  ao  an  to  make  a  aandwioh  with  the 
film  in  the  centre.  Strip  off  the  firM  aliee*  of  paper  and  then  lay 
the  6lin  down  on  a  clean  sheet  of  albumemiaed  glasa.  Mrip  off  the 
Moood  parafKn  paper  after  sqaeegeeing  the  film  very  carefully  to 
lb*  Daw  giMM  aapport.  rinse  off  with  alcohol,  and  the  job  is  done." 


Half-Watt  .Stcdio  Lamps. — Our  French  contemporaty  the 
"  Photo-Revue."  in  repi-iiiting  the  recent  article  by  "  Practicus  " 
•  m  the  installation  of  hiilf-watt  l.inips  for  studio  portraiture,  adds  a 
brief  description  of  the  system  employed  by  an  Italian  photo- 
grapher, Signor  Rossi,  the  results  uf  which,  so  it  is  stated,  are  in 
every  way  equal  in  quality  to  those  made  under  the  best  condi- 
tions of  daylight.  It  will  be  seen  that  M.  Rossi's  plan  is  aotually 
a  studio  within  a  studio,  and  is  thus  particularly  applicable  to 
studio*  of  e.\ceptionally  large  size,  in  which  the  reflecting  action  of 
the  walls,  in  the  way  of  providing  a  consider- 
able volume  of  diffused  light,  is  very  much 
smaller  than  it  is  in  studios  of  lesser  dimen- 
sions. M.  Rossi  constructs  a  wooden  erection 
covered  with  muslin  of  the  foi-m  shown  in  the 
sketch.  Its  dimensions  are  about  13  ft.  in 
height.  10  ft.  in  depth,  and  3  ft.  in  width. 
The  studio  in  which  this  erection  is  placed  is 
Some  16  ft.  in  height,  15  ft.  in  width,  .ind 
22  ft.  in  length.  Three  lialf-watt  lamps,  each 
of  1,000  c.p.,  are  placed  on  one  side  of  it,  and 
are  designed  to  form  the  principal  source  of 
diffused  light.  A  fourth,  of  3,000  c.p..  is 
dispoaed  on  the  other  side,  and  provides  the  princii>al  illuminatinn 
of  the  aitter.  Each  lamp  is  controJled  by  a  switch  so  that  tlie 
lighting  may  be  regulated  at  will,  and  the  erection  itseJf  is  pro- 
vided with  blinds  for  tJie  further  control  of  the  illumination.  It 
ia  itated  that  exposures  with  an  //4.5  anastigmat  and  an  e.xtra 
rapid  plate  are  of  the  order  of  1  second. 


Ansioers  to  Corresponaetits* 

— • 

SPECIAL    NCPIGB. 
/a  tenttfuiue  of  gtntral  rtduetd  $upplie»  of  paptr,  OS  tk4  rumD 
of  frohiHtion  of  lAt  importoHoH  of  ameA  taood  pmlp  and  grau, 
m  omattw  tpae*  «mU  W  acotfoU*  «a«f  fnrthtr  notitt  for  rapiief 
to  sorrsspimdsai*. 

Morwver,  it  i0iU  antietr  ty  pott  if  $lamped  and  addruted  saos- 

U>pi  it  tnrlottd  for  rtplfi  S-eeni  Inttmational  Ooupon,  from 

roadort  airood. 
Tkt  fuU  pitttiont  and  annoert  will  6*  printtd  onlf  in  tht  latt  of 

swywrJM  of  foneral  intertH. 
Quoritt  to  ht  antwtrtd  in  tht  Fridaf't  "  Journal "  mutt  riaek  a* 

nM    later    than    Tuudaf    {potttd    Mondof),    and    ihonld    ht 

addrttttd  to  tht  Sditort. 


Photoobaphf.r,  Southampton'.— For  R.N.A.S.  apply  Office  Com- 
manding, Photo-Section.  45.  Victoria  Road,  Chingford.  For 
R.F.C,  Officer  Commanding.  Photo-.Section,  R.F.C,  Farnborough, 
Hants. 

B.  H.— Dampness  of  the  paper  ia  quite  enough  to  account  for  the 
IllHff  degree  of  brilliancy ;  in  fact,  for  a  good  deal  more  than 
thar  fd^wn  by  the  flatter  specimen.  At  the  same  time,  we  think 
St  il  quite  likely  that  differences  in  the  emulsion  night  easily  be 
the  cause. 

W.  R.— There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  supply  joUv  customer 
with  a  copy,  that  is  to  say,"  such  an  ordinary  copy  as  you  would 
make  in  the  ordinary  course.  It  would  be  a  different  matter  if 
you  attempted  so  to  rojjy  the  form  as  to  make  the  copy  of  such  a 
character  that  it  could  be  jialmed  off  as  an  actual  exemption  form. 

T.  E.— Wo  do  not  know  what  you  should  do,  but  you  can  certainly 
repudiate  tho  contention  of  tilie  builder  as  utterly  ridiculoiis  th.-it 
tho  "chemical  stufi  "'  which  comes  from  photographers'  sinks  is 
anything   which   by   its  nature  cause*  a  stoppage  in  drains.     If 
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it  is  alleged  tlhat  such  stopfiage  has  been  oa<ii£ed  by  miittei-  from 
your  prumises,  wc  should  say  it  is  the  business  of  the  baiilder  who 
makes  such  a  positve  statement  to  prove,  by  producing  tihe 
inateriikl  of  Uie  t»l>stni«tion,  tliat  it  has  come  from  your  place. 

M.  B. — It  is  dilliwilt  to  see  how  the  projection  lens  can  beoonr.e 
dewed  by  the  heat  of  the  lamp  oliaimber.  But  obviously  the 
remedy  is  to  keep  the  projection  lens  well  ventikited.  Judging 
by  your  sketch  your  plaai  «X)uld  be  to  Iiave  the  bellows  fixed  to 
a  separate  support  a  little  Wiind  the  lens  frooit  so  that  there  is 
a  clear  air  space  all  round  the  lenis.  If  necessary,  a  fm'tlher 
casing  an  inch  or  two  away  all  ix>und  may  be  put  in  position  to 
cut  off  any  light,  but  at  the  same  time  to  allow  ample  circulation 
of  air. 

A.  E.  B. — Under  present  copyright  law,  that  of  the  Act  of  1911,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  do  anything  at  all  i«  order  to  obtain  copyright  in 
photographs.  The  very  fact  of  taking  the  photograph  creates  the 
copyright  in  it.  In  the  ordinary  course  where  an  amateur  photo- 
grapher takes  such  a  photograph  for  his  own  purposes,  i.e.,  "  on 
his  own,"  the  copyright  belongs  to  him.  Where  a  photograph  is 
taken  to  the  order  of  anyone  else  who  is  liable  for  payment  for 
the  photographic  work,  then  the  copyright  is  the  property  of  the 
person  giving  the  order. 

Artificial  Laght. — I  propose  using  a  Marion  Northlight  lamp  for 
portraiture.  Mostly  for  small  groups  and  single  figures.  How 
many  pair  of  carbons  would  you  recommend?  I  am  using  a  3D 
Dallmeyer  lens  at  the  full  aperture  of  F.  6.  I  presume  this  would 
not  be  quick  enough  for  electric  work.  Would  you  prefer  an 
anastigmat  such  as  the  Ross  Xpres  F.  4.5,  or  a  Dallmeyer  3B,  or 
similar  lens  of  the  same  aperture? — Electric. 

The  four-pair  Northlight  lamp  is  the  most  economical,  as  each 
of  the  two  pairs  is  connected  in  series,  thus  utilising  nearly  all 
the  current  consumed.  With  such  a  lamp  your  exposures  would 
not  be  more  than  in  fair  daylight,  but  if  you  have  many  children's 
pictures  to  make  you  would  find  it  advantageous  to  procure  one  of 
the  more  rapid  lenses  you  mention. 

H.  J.  L. — As  you  do  not  tell  us  what  is  the  aperture  of  the  projec- 
tion lens  on  the  lantern — which  is  the  chief  thing  determining 
exposure — it  is  possible  for  us  only  to  guess  at  the  cause  of  the  long 
exposure.  It  is  altogether  too  long:  if  the  negative  is  of  decently 
quick-printing  quality,  exposure  on  bromide  paper  should  be  only 
5  or  10  seconds.  We  should  say  the  great  length  is  due  either 
to  a  poor  incandescent  burner  or  a  lens  of  small  aperture  or  unsuit- 
able focal  length.  Under  your  conditions  the  lens  should  be  of 
8  or  9  inches  focal  length,  and  at  least  of  f  jb  aperture.  The 
incan-lescent  burner  may  be.  one  of  the  cheap  upright  patterns. 
For  enlarging  there  is  no  better  gaslight  than  the  "  Howellite  " 
inverted  burner,  obtainable  from  Messrs.  Griffin,  Kingsway,  giving 
an  exceedingly  strong  and  concentrated  light. 

EVLABGINO  Lens. — ^Will  yon  please  state  if  an  anastigmat  lens  should 
give  a  sharp  image  at  full  aperture  on  the  enlarging  easel?  I  have 
an  Aldis  i-pl.  5|-in.  F.  4.5,  also  a  Cooke  8-in.  F.  4.5  Series  III. 
Both  require  stopping  down  to  obtain  even  definition  on  the  en- 
larging easel — the  Aldis  more  so  than  the  Cooke,  although  both 
lenses  give  a  flat  field  at  full  aperture  when  used  in  the  camera. — 
Frederick  Smith. 

You  do  not  say  what  size  negative  you  are  enlarging  from,  but 
either  lens  should  give  a  good  result  with  a  quarter-plate  negative 
if  all  conditions  are  favourable.  The  definition  is  affected  to  some 
extent  by  the  illumination,  and  possibly  this  is  not  in  perfect 
adjustment;  while,  also,  the  scale  of  enlargement  may  affect  the 
flatness  of  field.  Ordinary  lenses,  not  specially  designed  for  en- 
larging, are  corrected  for  conditions  which  are  only  fulfilled  when 

_  enlarging  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  when  used  for  copying  full- 
size  or  for  enlarging  on  a  scale  of,  say,  two  or  three  times,  may 
not  give  such  good  results. 

MoNOMiET  Drveloper.— Can  you,  please,  give  me  any  advice  to  pre- 
vent Monomet  hydroquinone  developer  becoming  stained?  I  have 
made  up  two  lots  exactly  to  quantities  given  in  the  "B.J."  of 
August  24,  p.  442  (Henry  Hohnan's  formula),  but  dissolving  as 
suggested  by  A.  W.  H.,  of  the  same  issue.     It  works  well,  but  the 


last  half-pint  has  on  each  occasion  gone  muddy  before  I  hav» 
wanted  to  use  it  (about  six  weeks).  I  may  say  I  use  water  that 
has  boiled  thoroughly  for  the  whole  solution.  Would  extra  sul- 
phite, or,  say,  boiling  the  whole  solution  after  making  improve  ito- 
preservative  qualities? — A.  T.  C. 

If  the  water  has  been  boiled  briskly  for  five  minutes  shortly 
before  using  it  for  dissolving  the  chemicals,  there  wiU  be  •any 
benefit  in  further  boiling  the  mixt-.irc-  after  chemicals  have  been 
dissolved.  You  might  try  the  result  of  using  rather  more  sulphite, 
say,  1  or  1^  ounces ;  but  we  think  the  best  plan  would  be  to  bottle 
off  the  solution  when  made  into  a  sufficient  number  of  pint  bottles 
to  hold  the  lot,  filling  each  to  the  cork.  We  should  say  if  yon  do- 
this  that  you  would  be  able  to  use  the  whole  bulk  of  stock  solution 
which  you  make  at  a  time. 

F.  S.  H. — So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  useful  method  of  lecovering 
developers  or  used  developing  solutions,  nor  from  hypo  baths.  We 
do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  it  is  possible  to  recover  anything 
from  used  developers  at  a  cost  which  would  make  it  worth  while. 
Hydroquinone  has  been  recovered  from  spent  hydroquinone  de- 
veloper by  bubbUng  a  current  of  sulphur  dioxide  gas  through  the 
boiling  solution  of  the  spent  developer.  A  Mr.  Lizius  gave  a 
demonstration  of  this  process  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
on  February  22  last  yeav,  but  his  process  was  not  generally  accepted 
in  respect  to  any  claims  to  economy.  And  on  economic  grounds- 
there  is.  no  opportunity  for  recovering  hypo  from  spent  fixing 
baths.  Obviously,  'when  yc  u  use  the  hypo  a.s  completely  as  possiuJe 
for  the  conversion  of  the  silver  hromide  into  a  soluble  form  there- 
is  no  great  excess  of  unaltered  hypo  left  in  the  bath.  At  any  rate, 
we  know  of  no  chemical  method  by  which  such  unaltered  hypo- 
could  be  again  obtained  in  a  form  in  which  it  may  be  used  for 
fixing.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  chief  form  of  economy  you  can 
practise  is  to  organise  fixing  baths  so  that  those  which  have  been 
used  for  prints  can  be  subsequently  used  for  plates,  when  it  can 
be  seen  (owing  to  the  glass  support)  when  they  are  approaching  a 
degree  of  exhaustion.  Of  course,  you  can  recover  silver  from  the- 
baths,  and  that  is  the  chief  direction  in  which  you  can  reclaim 
material  from  the  solutions  use-d  in  photographic  work. 
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Tkt  Stimmarp  of  eamlmUa  which  tmuUf  oteufit$  tht  hwtr  half 
of  thii  eolumti  vUl  bt  found  at  th*  foot  of  tht  pag*  ovtrUaf  and 
wM  MbUwuM  to  U  flaeed  Ihtr*  tchiUt  \U  rtyular  potition  it  nquired 
for  noMcw  r4ktUmg  to  tht  fortheoming  "  B.J.  Alminac." 


to  Oat  tiM 

At  Um  time  of  writing — <two  weeks  before  the  Almanac 
•hould  be  on  sale — the  orders  already  received  by  our 
publishers  total  more  than  15,000  oopiea  printed.  In 
other  wvrds,  the  publishers  are  unable  to  accept  further 
orders. 

It  waa  to  be  feared  that  the  rapply  of  the  1918 
Almanac  would  not  equal  the  demand  for  it  even  at  tiie 
increased  pricea  of  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  Even  with  the 
drcumstancce  of  both  amateur  and  profeaaional  photo- 
^nafthen  so  exceptional  as  they  are  at  the  present  time, 
and  even  after  allowance  for  the  nnnbers  of  its  customary 
raadera  who  are  for  the  titne  intent  on  other  thinga  than 
photography,  it  was  antacipkted  that  the  edition  of  15,000 
would  not  satisfy  all  comers. 

So  it  baa  proved,  and  therefore  with  our  first  announce- 
meoi  of  the  fact  should  come  an  intimetion  to  those 
who  have  not  ret  ensured  delivery  to  them  of  «n 
Almanac,  and  still  wish  to  do  so,  that  they  must  not 
look  to  the  pubUahers  if  unable  to  purchase  locally. 

As  aoon  as  we  possibly  can  we  will  announce  the  day 
of  publication  of  the  Almanac,  which  day.  within  the 
linntations  of  preeent  railway  transport  facilities,  we 
ahall  endeavour  to  make  the  same  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  reader  should  thus  learn  when  he  may 
expect  to  buy  from  his  loovl  dealer  or  bookseller,  but 
unien  he  has  previously  ordered  a  copy  to  be  reserved  it 
n  very  doubtful  if  he  can  now  expect  to  secure  one. 
Distributors  this  year  were  at  fint  inclined  to  order  on 
a  Yny  greatly  reduced  wnle :  only  when  they  had 
eridenoe  of  the  widespread  individual  demand  were  their 
orders  augmented  to  figures  which  have  led  to  a  total  in 
exoese  of  the  edition. 


EX   CATHEDRA. 


Economy 
and  Waste. 


Times  like  the  present  bring  matters  of 
economy  and  waste  into  great  promi- 
nence, and  many  things  occur  that  serve  to  remind  ns 
that  few  .people  realise  the  diflference.  The  facts  tha.t 
economy  may  be  wasbeful  and  .waste  may  be  economical 
eeem  to  be  unknown  to  many  people.  For  example, 
eome  eeem' to  think  that  throwing  a  used  developer  or  an 
exhausted  fixing  bath  down  the  sink  is  neceeearily  waste. 
A  developer,  or  at  least  some  developers,  may  it  is  true 
be  restored  to  n-orking  conditions,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
aarily  economical  to  attempt  the  task,  even  in  these  time;. 
It  cannot  be  done  without  expense,  and  the  final  profit 
minus  this  expense  may  be  considerably  less  than  the 
value  of  the  photographic  work  which  might  have  been 
done  in  the  same  time.  This  will  certainly  be  so  in  the 
case  of  a  developer,  and  often  will  be  so  in  the  case  of  a 
fixer,  for  though  it  is  easy  enough  to  recover  the  silver 
from  the  tatter  it  will  not  be  worth  while  unless  there 
is  a  lot  of  it,  for  it  will  take  nearly  as  much  time  and 
trouble  to  treat  a  gallon  of  fixer  as  it  will  to  deal  with  a 
hogshead  full.  The  man  who  is  only  a  'vary  small  user  of 
hypo  will  gain  nothing  by  attempting  to  recover  the 
silver,  though  one  using  large  quantities  may  gain  a  igood 
deal.  The  attempt,  however,  to  recover  the  hypo,  which 
has  been  suggested,  is  one  that  will  pay  neither  the  small 
man  nor  the  big  one,  for  it  is  much  on  a  /par  with  the 
effort  to  restore  a  used  developer.  The  photographer's 
business  ie  to  make  a  profit  out  of  photography,  not  out 
of  chemistry,  and  some  of  the  suggested  r6.<rt!orative  pro- 
cesses could  hardly  be  made  profitable  at  all,  even  by  a 
skilled  chemist  working  on  a  big  scale.  It  is  not  wiaete 
to  throw  away  a  used  and  useless  thing  while  it  is  waste 
to  save  rubbish,  or,  as  some  people  say,  "  eoono- 
miee  it."  It  may  even  be  wasteful  to  economise  on  a 
useful  thing.  Hypo  ie  aiow  short,  but  if  a  hypo  bath  is 
thrown  away  when  it  should  be  it  will  still  contain  a  lot 
of  unexhausted  material.  It  may  seem  ectonomical  to 
use  it  as  long  as  it  will  work,  but  in  that  case  j)rint'« 
nmr— ffrr  and  the  saving  of  the  useful  hypo  may  be  more 
thaa '  miartced  by  a  waste  of  priiitfi,  and  loss  of  repute 
and  custom. 


Cleaning-up 
Print*. 


It  frequently  happens  that  photo- 
graphers receive  prints  for  copying  or 
framing  which  are  in  a  more  or  less  dirty  condition,  and 
require  some  treatment  to  remove,  at  all  events,  a  portion 
of  the  surface  dirt.  Some  caution  is  necessary  in  setting 
about  this  vinork,  for  what  would  improve  one  kind  lof 
print  would  ruin  another.  Platinotypes  are  most  difficult  to 
deal  with  unices  they  can  be  unmounted  and  put  through 
an  acid  bath,  but  much  can  be  done  by  dabbing  with 
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a  little  stiff  dough  made  tby  kneading  iwheaten  flour  with 
water  until  it  is  of  an  elastic  consistency  and  does  not 
stick  to  the  fingers.  Failing  this,  fine  dry  .breadcrumhs 
^vill  pick  up  a  great  deal  of  the  dirt,  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  rub  too  bard,  or  somei  of  the  platinum  may 
be  removed  from  the  more  delicate  half-tones  of  the 
image.  Rubber  or  eraser  should  not  be  used,  nor  should 
the  surface  be  wetted.  Carbons  are  easily  cleaned;  as  a 
rule  a  pad  Oif  cotton  wool  damped  with  benzole  or  motor 
spirit  will  remove  all  surface  dirt,  but  will  not  move 
any- working-up.  The^eame  method  answers  well  with 
bromide  or  P.O. P.,  but  with  these  soft  rubber  may  be 
used,  or  even  fine  pumice  powder  applied  with  the  finger 
tip  and  gently  rubbed  in  a  circular  direction.  A  rub  ol 
encaustic  paste  or  white  wax  dissolved  in  turpentine  will 
often  do  wonders  in  removing  the  tarry  deposit  from 
London  smoke.  Old  .albumen  prints,  of  which  the  surface 
is  usually  cracked,  are  difficult  to  clean,  as  any  liquid 
tends  to  wash  the  dirt  into  the  cracks  and  make  matters 
worse.  The  dough  treatment  is  tlie  best  for  these,  as  it 
lifts  the  dirt  from  the  cracks  as  well  as  the  surface. 
Prints  finished  in  water-colour  may  be  dusted  only  with  a 
soft  handkerchief,  and  rubbed  with  nearly  dry  crumjbs. 
If  there  is  any  sign  of  the  colour  shifting,  further  rub- 
bing is  dangerous.  White  margins  may  be  cleaned  with 
soft  rubber;  the  green  variety  is  the  best  for  this  puitpose. 
*  *  » 

The  Fannily  There    have    been    many    attempts    to 

Album.  revive  the   portrait   album,   but  we  do 

not  believe  that  individual  photographers  have  done  as 
much  as  they  might  have  done  in  this  direction.  The  old 
decorated  volume  is  without  question  as  dead  as  Queen 
Anne,  but  there  is  still  an  excellent  opportunity  tO'  intro- 
duce a  more  up-to-date  article  if  photographers,  and  their 
receptionists,  would  take  a  little  interest  in  pushing  it. 
Tlie  family  ties  in  these  days  of  stress  are  stronger  than 
they  have  been  for  many  years,  and  many  of  the  photo- 
grapher's customers  would  gladly  purchase  any  convenient 
appliance  for  preserving  the  portiiaits  of  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  their  country,  together  with  ,those  who 
are  still  carrying  on.  The  idea  should  appeal  to  the 
photographer,  because  every  time  an  album  is  inspected 
it  suggests  bo  someone  the  desirability  of  visiting  a  studio, 
or  of  acquiring  such  collections  ot  his  own  family  or 
friends.  The  modern  methods  of  mounting  iit  in  well 
with  the  album  idea.  There  are  now  on  the  market 
many  good  ipatteme  of  loose-leaf  album  in  artistic  shades 
of  card,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  dry-mount  .with  or 
.jwithout  border  tint®  any  specially  made  prints.  Existing 
prints  can  have  the  mounts  attached  to  the  leaves  by  a 
f«w  touches  of  seocotine.     Damaged,  or  faded  prints  may 


SUxMMARY. 

In  a  leading  article  we  deal  with  the  reciprocal  relations  which, 
by  official  consent  on  both  sides,  exist .  between  tliis  country  and 
the  United  States^  in  regard  to  copyright.  The  essential  basis  of 
the  arrangement  is  that  British  pjiotographs  in  America  secure 
copyright  protection  of  a  kind  and  -under  the  conditions  which 
apply  in  that  country,  whilst  the  convei-se  holds  good  here  in  refer- 
ence to  photographs  made  in  the  Ujiited  States  by  American  citizens. 
It  follows  from  this  that  in  order  for  British  photographers  to 
obtain  copyright  protection  for  their  work  in  the  United  States 
it  is  necessary  to  comply  witli  the  American  formalities  in  the  way 
of  registration  and  deposit  of  copies  at  Washington,  and,  in  the 
case  of  photographs  which  are  "published/'  marking  them 
"copyright."     (P.  39.) 

Mr.  D.  Charles  contributes  some  notes  on  gaslight  printing  from 
amateurs'  negatives,  in  which  he  describes  methods  and  home-made 
appliances  which  can  be  used  for  expeditious  work  upon  a  scale 
which  may  not  justify  the  equipment  which  is  used  by  large  trade 
firms.     (P.  42.) 

In  a  contributes!  article  Mr.  iGraham  M.  Nicol  has  something  to 
say  on  behalf  of  the  older  type  of  (R.R.)  lens  in  comparison  with 


be  ciopied  and  worked  tup  so  as  to  be  uniform  in  appear- 
ance .with  later  work.  We  are  sure  that  in  any  business 
with  a  "family"  connection  a  sample  album  got 
up  on  these  lines  would  be  a  good  order-bringer.  A 
great  point  about  the  album  Is  that  gaps  in  the  collection 
are  always  in  evidence,  and  the  defaulters  get  a  gentle 
reminder  that  they 'haven't  had  their  portrait  taken  yet. 

«  «  * 

The  Need  The  advertising  expert  of   to-day   calls 

for  a  Slogan.  any  catch  phrase  used  by  a  business 
concern  a  "slogan,"  a  Gaelic  word  meaning  a  war-cry. 
Such  .phrases  as  "  Worth  a  guinea  a  box,"  and  that  one 
known  to  all  photographers,  "  You  press  the  button,  we 
do  the  rest,"  are  excellent  examples,  and  have  helped  to 
fix  the  name  or  goods  of  their  originators  in  the  memory 
of  millions.  Every  photographer  needs  a  slogan,  indi- 
cative of  what  he  considers  best  in  his  work  or  methods, 
and  which  he  will  strain  every  nerve  to  work  up  to. 
"  Portraits  wh©n  Promised  "  makes  a  good  slogan,  and 
will  help  to  decide  the  venue  of  an  order  when  prompt- 
ness is  a  desideratum.  "  Permanent  Pictures  Our  Pride  " 
is  another  gccd  selling  phrase,  and  there  are  scores  of 
others  iwhich  are  best  framed  .by  the  user,  who  is  the  best 
judge  of  ,what  will  best  suit  his  business.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  slogan  is  not  only  a  challenge  but 
a  pledge.  It  must  be  backed  up  by  performance,  and  it 
must,  when  connected  with  photography,  be  uttered  in  a 
cultured  tone.  Mere  self-^laudation  is  useless.  "  Gum- 
midge's  Portraits  are  the  Best  "  is  worthless  as  a  slogan, 
for  it  is  a  mere  ex  parte  claim,  with  no  explanation  a^  to 
why  they  are  superior  to  any  others.  The  public  has  had 
enough  of   that  kind   of  talk,   and  takes   it  at   its   true 

value. 

*  *  * 

The  Sink  A    correspondent     recently    mentioned 

Waste.  the  contention  of  a  builder  that  he  had 

blocked  the  drains  with  "chemical  stuff."  It  is  difficult 
to  block  any  reasonable  "  dram '>  with  the  material  put 
down  a  photographer's  sink,  but  it  is  extremely  easy  to 
block  the  waste  pipe  leading  from  the  sink  to  the  drain, 
and  we  have  known  several  instances  in  which  careless- 
ness has  led  to  such  a  result.  People  .^9®  .apt  to  think 
that  almost  anything  is  capable  of  passing  down  a  sink 
pipe,  and,  instead  .o? -using  >he  waste  .qiily  for  liquids, 
permit  such  things  as._cofton  wool,,  gelatine,  corks,  etc., 
to  fall  into  the  sink-.and  exwecft  them  to  get  out  again 
somehow.  Cotton  a\^1  -is^«d  largely  in  some  dark- 
rooms, and  old  pledgets  a^i^^opped  quite  as  a  matter  of 
.course  into  the  sink.___  Thsy  'may  or  may  not  block  the 
,pipe,  but  if  they  dp/^e^; ^je  capable  of  giving  a  lot  of 
vtrouble.     Washed  offr.3^§er  .labels  and  old  corks  will  at 


the  modern  anastigmat.  ..The  lesser  coveuing  power  of  the  R.R. 
lens  and  the  consequent  lesser  amomit  of  stray  light  in  the  camera 
are  the  n-rounds  on  which  he  recommends  the  greater  utilisation 
of  the  many  second-hand,  lenses  of  the  R.R.  type  which  are 
available.     (P.  41.) 

Although  tiie  old-fashion«(d  portrait  albtm  is  thoroughly  and 
deservedly  obsolete,  there  still  seems  to  be  an  occasion  for  pro- 
viding some  form  of  album  whicli,  in  accordance  with  present- 
day  tastes,  might  be  used  for  the  assemblage  of  family  portraits. 
(P.  38.)     ,  „ 

In  reference  to  the  making  of  negatives  (for  sketch  portraitsl 
with  deiise  deposit  for  the  background,  a  correspondent  pomts  out 
reflection  within  the  lens  rfrom  the  ivJjtVe  vignetting  card  m  front 
as  a  cause  of  negatives  which  print  grgy,  in' the,  ground.  (P.  47. 1 

Methods  which  can  be- used  far,  the.  rflnovati6n  of  prints  in  the 
v,av  of  removal  of  mechanical  d^'  are^tjicsjibjeot  of  a  paragraph 
on  "p.  37.  ■  ■  ■ ;,   .... 

Cleaning  arc-lamp  glasses..  A'rgnettes. 'in  stnp-printmg,  tank 
development,  finding  fl  number,'  iltuminatibh  in  enlarging,  and  the 
use  of  the  Dallmeyer  portrait  'lens  are  among  the  subjects  briefly 
dealt  with  in  replies  to  corre.^pondents.  (P.  47:) 
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times  form  most  effedtiv«  phigs.  More  substantial  mate- 
rial, such  as  p&per  or  cofton  wool,  oan  be  stopped  by  a 
gating  at  th«  outlet,  and  eucb  a  grating  should  always 
<be  provided.  We  know  of  one  case  in  which  a  P^pe  was 
•plugged  by  a  boitle  bmeh  which  was  dropped  accidentally 
into  the  aink,  and  vanished  down  the  open  waste  before 
it  could  be  reocued.  This  kind  of  thing  can  readily 
happen,  -and  a  cuitAble  grating  is  the  only  safeguard. 
ATiocner  source  ot  trouble  is  Dot  a  stcfppage  but  a  leax- 
age,  caused  by  pouring  away  strong  acidfs.  None  but 
verv  <blute  acid  should  ever  be  allowed  down  the  sink. 


COPYRIGHT  IN  BRITISH  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES:  ANP  IN  AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  cloeer  relations  which  in  the  future  must  inevitably 
exist,  in  a  hundred  ways,  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States  make  it  of  some  importance  that  the  facts 
concerning  copyright  of  photographs  in  the  respective 
count rie«  should  be  mutually  understood.  It  can  readily 
be  imagined  that  with  the  more  active  share  taken  in  the 
war  by  the  American  Republic  and  from  the  presence  in 
these  islands  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  of  thou- 
Mnds  of  American  ciUtens  engaged  in  tJie  prosecution  of 
the  common  aims  of  the  Allies,  there  will  necessarily 
oome  into  existence  large  numbers  of  photographs  wfadch 
have  as  great  an  interest  for  the  American  public  as  for 
oursj  and,  on  the  other  hand,  photographs  produced  in 
the  United  States  will  likewise  paeseaa,  many  of  them, 
an  interest  for  people  here  on  account  of  their  connection 
with  military  and  other  operations  in  Europe.  In  these 
cdrcumstances  it  is  only  fair  that  the  rights  of  photo- 
graphers in  reepect  to  the  reproduction  of  their  photo- 
graphs should  be  observed  in  either  country — those  of 
American  citizens  here;  those  of  British  subjects  in  the 
United  States.  Such  an  obeervanoe  obviously  can  only 
oome  from  an  understanding  of  the  technical  conditions 
m»  regards  legal  copyright  protection  which  prevail  in  the 
reapeMive  countries.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of  intereot  to 
our  readers,  both  here  and  in  Amerkk,  if  we  briefly  out- 
line what  these  conditions  are. 

Until  the  year  1900  the  United  States,  in  the  matter  of 
reciprocal  agreement  ae  to  copyright  protection,  held 
almost  entirely  aloof  from  the  arrangements  entered  into 
by  other  great  nations.  Until  this  time  the  only  basis 
for  reriprocal  oonoessioos  of  copyright  was  that  provided 
by  the  Chace  Act  of  I89I.  Originally  it  applied  only  to 
books,  and  granted  copyright  to  auUmrs  who  were  neither 
ortixene  of  nor  residents  in  the  Unrted  States  provided 
that  the  books  were  printed  from  type  set  within  the 
Bepoblic.  By  modifications  of  this  A«t  of  1897  and  1905 
ita  scope  was  somewhat  extended ,  but,  in  regard  to  photo- 
graphs, its  provisions  never  aHained  any  degree  of 
definitenesB.  Then,  in  the  yeer  1909,  the  United  States 
Government  *et  its  botise  in  order  in  respect  to  copyright 
law  by  drafting  and  passing  an  Act.  of  wide  scope, 
embracing  all  descriptions  of  work,  literary',  musical, 
dramatic,  artistic,  and  photographici  In  the  present  con- 
nect.ion  it  is  Sect.  8  of  this  Act  which  is  of  interest,  in 
that  it  defines  the  baab  of  mutual  copyright  protection 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Divested 
of  a  few  superfluous  words.  Sect.  8  of  the  U.S.  1909 
Copyright  Act  is  as  follows :  — 

Til-  author  or  proprictnr  of  any  work  made  the  nabject  nf 
<-»{iyri|(ht  bjr  this  Act  ^kall  h»vp  cr-|)>Ti^t  for  auch  work  nntW 
Um  ooodHicOi  and  for  the  lemM  spm-ifiM  in  this  Art :  provided. 
hofrsvar,  tbst  tha  eopjrright  secuml  by  this  Act  thai]  extend 


to  the  work  of  an  author  or  proprietor  -who  U  a  citizen  or 
subject  of  a  (foreign  State  oa'  nation,  only  : — 

(a)  When  an  alien  author  or  proprietor  shall  be  domiciled 
within  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of 
his  work ;  or 

(6)  When  the  foreign  State  or  nation  of  wihich  such  author  or 
proprietor  is  a  citizen  or  subject  grants  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  benefit  of  copyright  on  substantially  tlie  same  basis 
as  to  its  own  citizens,  or  copyright  protection  eubstantiaJly 
equal  to  the  protection  secured  by  such  foreign  author  onder 
this  Act  or  by  treaty. 

Such  reciprocal  arrangement  referred  to  in  Sub-Seotion 
(6)  of  the  above  was  entered  into  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  July,  1909,  by  proclamation 
of  the  President.  The  proclamation  declares  that  Great 
Britain  "  has  permitted  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
the  benefit  of  copyright  on  substantially  the  same  basis  " 
as  to  its  own  subjects. 

In  other  words,  if  you,  a  British  subject,  are  living  in 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  first  publication  ef 
your  work  (photograph) — ^which  is  a  different  thing,  by 
the  wav,  from  the  time  of  its  production  or  creation — you 
secure  copyright  according  to  the  U.S.  1909  Act  as 
though  you  were  a  citdzen  of  the  United  States.  This 
provision  will  interest  few  photographers  here  for  the 
twofold  reason  that  few  of  them  are  concerned  in  rights 
in  photographs  published  during  their  (the  photo- 
graphers') residence  in  the  United  States,  and  equaJly 
few  are  concerned  in  copyright  photographs  which  are 
"  published  "  within  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  word, 
that  is  to  say  placed  on  sale  so  that  anyone  can  freely 
purchase  them.  It  is  the  second  provision  (6)  whi«h 
chieflv  provides  the  basis  for  the  mutual  copyright  con- 
ce«rions  between  this  country  and  America.  Taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  Presidential  proclamation  sub-setStioii 
(/.)  amounts  to  this:  We  in  this  country  have  granted 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  benefit  of  copyright 
on  terms  such  as  we  enjoy;  the  United  States  grants 
protection  to  us  in  America  on  terms  such  as  they  enjoy. 
At  the  time  this  relation  was  entered  into  copyright  in 
photographs  in  this  country  was  regulated  by  the  now 
repealed  Act  of  1864,  but  so'  far  as  our  knowledge  goes 
there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  ithe  British-Ameri- 
can relation  is  disturbed  by  the  revision  of  our  copyright 
law  in  the  Act  of  1911.  which  in  some  respects,  e.n.,  the 
comprehensivenees  of  its  scope,  is  much  more  closely  in 
correspondence  with  American  legislation  than  were  the 
previous  Acts  which  in  this  country  regulated  copyright. 
Thus,  as  a  first  consequence  of  a  study  of  the  terms  of 
this  reciprocity  arrangement,  it  is  seen  that  subjects  or 
citizens  oi  countries  other  than  the  United  States  obtain 
copyright  for  tlieir  photographs  in  the  American  Republic 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  1909 
U.S.  Copyright  Act.  Inasmuch  as  the  oonditions  provided 
by  this  Act  differ  radically  in  respect  to  some  items  from 
those  which  are  now  the  law  of  the  land  in  this  countij, 
it  is  necessary  that  photographers  here  should  recognise 
tt)Sj}ifrl*i<^^  '"  order  that  they  may  comply  with  the 
iiLiswsn  W*!  nil  lii  in  formalities.  So  far  as  our  reading 
goes,  we"  understand  that  the  basis  »f  reciprocal  copyright 
between  this  country  and  America  is  different  from  that 
fixed  by  international  agreement  among  coiintries  sub- 
scribing to  the  Berne  Copyright  Union,  according  to 
which  members  of  each  country  observe  the  formalities  of 
their  own  country  and  obtain  the  privileges  granted  respec- 
tively in  the  other  countries.  The  wording  of  the  U.S. 
Act,  however,  if  it  is  not  precisely  emphatic  on  the  point, 
can  be  interpreted  only  in  the  sense  that  we  here  must 
comply  with  the  formalities  in  the  United  States  and 
obtain  the  benefits  granted  under  the  American  Act- 
whilst    American    photographers,    on    the    other    hand. 
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obtain  our  b«ii«flt«  here  without  the  obHervance  of  any 
fvrninlitifM  Hjiijjdy  for  the  rcaitun  that  uhder  the  191 1 
Act  th«irn  mi;  ikA,  iitiy. 

BtM/  to  coi ow  to  the  procedure  whicli  in  noccKHiiry 

in  Uio  Uiiil>4Ml  S(iil4m  ill  order  legally  to  Hocuro  and  iiiain- 
t»in  ooityright.  Jii  the  fintt  ]>laoe  it  in  iiecemary  to 
regidter  all  ])}iot.ogra]>lu«  with  the  (Copyright  OHicc  at 
Waiiliijiuiton.  Th«  iiwM>t(«ttry  forms  for  r(!gi«trat ion  jiro 
obtttinaUe  fivm  the  Ooj)yri^ht  Office,  WaHhington.  That 
lor  )ihotogru|)hN  piibliNliud  lor  Hale  ih  J  1  ;  that  for  ])iioto- 
graphn  not  rxiirmliK^od  for  Hale  in  32.  On  thnne  forniH 
the  nann'  and  (iddrvmt  «f  the  u]yp]iomii  nnmt  Ije  stated, 
the  nalioawilit^y  rdtiKt.'nithip,  not  race)  of  thn  author  of 
the  Work,  lit  In  <d  work,  and,  in  the  cane  of  all  ■/iiili/inli.rd 
workw,  tlu'  ncliinl  dutt'  of  ])nll)]i<!ation.  The  fee  for  the 
regintralToii  cif  i1m<  j>liolo),'ra|)li  .in  fifty  cents  when  no 
(«*rt.ifH'Ht<*  <»f  rcijfii^l  rntion  m  di^Mii'pd.  II  ih  alwo  iieoeHnary 
to  dejKwit  one  ('<)f»y  of  th<»  jdioiograpli,  whi<;h  ninut,  1m!  a 
real  jjhot-ogiraph,  not  a  ]))iot;o-nieK-hani<!al  r«])rodM<'tiolii. 
Thi«  (U-ipoMiHon  of  ion «  (•o(i)y  ajjplies  to  pliotograplm  which 
at  the  time  of  regi(*t rat-ion  hiuve  not  been  publiHiiftd,  y.^., 
j^*l>rodiiirMHl  /iitvr  cnlo  or  j)nWai(;ly  di«inl)n'l<Hl.  If,  and 
when,  a  pliotograpli  dtt  .|iii'bliHhml  a  furlliei'  fOpy  of  it 
nnjniirew  to  Im*  "  pi>onipt'ly  "  di>po«ited  at  Washington. 
'I'lie  wor<l  "  promptly  "  Ii'hih  Ix-en  <le(ined  an  "  withoui 
iinn'ec<t««ry  (N-lny,"  Init  it.  i«  <)fli<»ially  Htalod  that  the 
d«»]KiHit  lUM'd  not  l)e  ituwle  on  the  very  day  of  pnblU'alioin. 
The  pnhlioalion  relVrri>d  to  in  tluwe  in«trn<'it  ionn  for  the 
regial  ration  '  of  <'opyriight  clAiniH  HigniifleH  |])Nl>lical.ion 
HliinnltianeioUiily  in  the  United  Stat'ca  and  in  the  fotieign 
eountry,  r.//.,  the  Unittxl  Kinj^'dom.  Thiw  ])iibli«ilimi 
detienninwi  the  jierio<l  for  wliiili  <'opyrigiht  in  the  V.H. 
'\imitt,  \\r..,  twenty-isight  y(»HrH  froni  the  date  of  first,  pub- 
lination. 

•^  A  further  reRiilation  of  (li<'  U.H.  Act.  is  that  workw  for 
whi<'li  i'(>pyl'i>,'lrt  i'H  (tiaiiiKMl  re<inire  to  Ix-  marked  "  copv- 
rlght  "  when  puibliMlied.  In  the  (^aHe  of  photogra])hw  this 
marking;  may  K^omHiKt  of  the  letier  (.'  en<^loned  within  a 
cirole,  thue  ^o^,  aeroni]»anied  hy  the  initials,  monogram, 
mark,  or  HyniliM)!  of  the  copyrighit  proprietor.  Tu  such 
oanes  tlie  namo  itwelf  of  the  copyri/j;ht  ])roprietor  tiinut, 
appear  t«n  wnne  acwuHible  ))ortion  of  llu*  jdioiograph  oi- 
on  the  mount.  Tiiewe  two  pi-ovisions,  th.'it  of  ,i-<>j;iistraii(vii 
an<l  of  mnrkinir  publishe^l  c<iipiJl*s,  c(iii(stit.\ite  ihv  two 
fornuilili(>«  whicli  (x)jno  within  the  regtilations  of  the 
Alneriean  Act.  The  first  ie  fiiiniliar  to  nuwt  ]>li<rto- 
jrraphers,  inasmuch  a«  it.  was  a  fenture  of  the  l<>giHlati'(Mt 
in  thin  coxnitry  previo«t«  to  the  1011  Act  ;  the  second  ha« 
never  .been  oi>d<vi-<'<l  in  tluN  country  in  reference  to  j)lMo- 
graphe.  A«  ^^egaly^!^  the  privileges  in  Aniei-ic/i,  photo- 
gra||ihK  broadly  rank  with  other  artjj'tic,  works,  except 
,11ta.t   they    are   ])lnced    in    a    subordinate   oln,ss   conipare<l 


with  works  of  art  u  regards  the  damages  which  are 
recoverable  in  the  case  of  infringement  by  reproduction 
in  a  iiewepaper.  Such  dainageB  shall  not  exceed  two 
hundred  dollars  (£iO),  nor  be  less  than  fifty  dollars 
(£10). 

And  now  to  our  American  friends.  Under  flic 
reciprocity  arrangement  they  are  more  fortunately  placed 
as  regards  jirotection  of  their  works  in  this  country  than 
are  their  Uritish  brethren  as  regaixlw  protection  of  i/n.n- 
j)hotogra])h«  in  the  Unite<l  States.  The  difference  arise 
from  the  broad  basis  of  the  ccji^yright  legiwlatSon  in  this 
country,  which  is  cmibodied  in  the  Act  of  1911.  By  this 
Act  the  jirevdouH  formality  of  registration  was  swept 
away.  The  simple  act  of  taking  a  photograph  creates 
the  legal  right  in  it,  and  no  formalities  of  any  kind  are 
iK'cewary  as  a  j)reliminary  to  taking  action  against  any- 
one who  may  have  infringed  a  photographer's  loojjy- 
right.  As  we  inter])ret  the  recipro<;ity  arrangement — and 
it  is  the  intorj)reta'tion  which  is  laid  iij>on  it  by  eminent 
writers  in  thiis  country  on  the  law  of  copyright — a  iphoto- 
grajjh  taken  in  America  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
which  comes  into  this  couiiti-y  obtains  just  the  same  men 
sure  of  j)rote<"t  ion  as  if  it  were  made  in  Great  Britain  by 
a  British  .subject.  We  conceive  that  it  is  not  necessary 
that  an  American  citizen,  in  order  to  obtain  rights  im  his 
work  in  Great  Britain,  should  register  his  photographs  at 
Wjmhiiigton,  us  ho  requires  to  do  in,  order  to  ^ak«  good 
his  claim  to  cojiyright  within  the  United  States.  Such 
an  interpretation  is  the  logical  conclusion  from  the  terms 
of  the  io«ri])ixjdty  arrangements  between  the  two  couai- 
tries,  whereby  an  American  citizen  secures  for  his  work 
in  this  coimtiy  exactly  the  .same  rights  which  a  British 
subject  secuiros  in  exchange  for  rights  to  a  Uritish  subject 
in  the  United  States  such  as  an  American  citizen  there 
obtains.  The  fact  that  those  lights  in  America  are  eon- 
<iiti(:nal  on  fulfilling;  certain  fonnalities,  while  in  this 
co'unti7  they  are  not,  is  a  fortunate  oircumistaiK*  for 
American  ])hotographei"s,  the  real  commercial  value  of 
which  they  no  doubt  fully  appreciate.  There  are  many 
other  minor  issues  connected  with  the  law  of  photographic 
dopyrighl  in  this  country  which  thuR  bwome  of  as  much 
interest  to  Ain<iricaii  photognqdiers  whose  work  may  be 
repiH;duced  here  as  they  are  to  thot^e  in  the.se  islands.  It 
would  be  a  re]K>tition  of  much  that  we  have  previoiisly 
written  in  these  pages  if  we  endeavoured  .further  to  dwell 
upon  them  for  the  information  of  our  American  friends. 
We  may  ])erha))s  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  whole  story  lies 
ready  to  their  easy  reading  in  the  manual  "  PhotoKraphic 
Copyright,"  which  v*re  jmblished  from  this  office  a  year 
or  two  ago,  and  which  our  ))ublishers  can  supply  at  a 
price  inclusive  of  jiostage  to  America  of  one  shilling  and 
one  jieniiy  (twenty-six  cents). 


IIammkiinmith    llAMrsiiiHK   iiovsi':.    Tiha  aiimutb  exHilbitidit  hiM  i 

liwn  nn-mi]{(<il  fur  April  18,  luul  the  followiiiK  mouth.  '  The  jadfre 
tliln  joiir  will  lie  v.  J.  MorMiiuir,  K.U.'P.S.  Tli«  opi-ii  cIuhh  will 
liK  divitlod  inUi  two  «iH-ti<mii ;  (1)  piviiU,  (2)  »lj(U>K  ^iiiil  Innmpaiviifics. 
MwIiiIk  mill  riM'liliriitiw  will  be  uwurdml,  Kiiiiil  Jul<>  for  iwcpliuii 
»)(  workn,  Miiix'li  10,  KuU  pii.rl ioulurn  and  iii-<m|)('(tiii<i>»  may  In' 
obt^iMoiI  fi'oiii  ciMici"  of  tbo  jiiini  BivrelnrioR ;  H.  '1'.  (Jiilli'iiilur,  10, 
Acre  laiiit.,  HHxloii,  JS.W.2j  W,  T,  W,  f^piom.  aOLdolilliawkKoiid,  ^ 

W,t2.     Til > 'o|)rriitiop'  iif  nil  pirtorlnl  'pllotogriiplii'Cs  is  en.nirxllv 

,  invited, 
>TlilJiltNAi.  Ai'P«AI,».— At  riymolitli  -  liuit  week  Sy.lncy  Joseph 
H»rry,'4,  Hlnh  Street.  Ci-editon,  phutonruphw  mid  hiurdrower,  wiin 
itiVoil  tixeiil|itioii  by  the  knial  t.ril>iinnl,  and  tlie  iiiilita.iy  iippciilrd. 
Ul^iiviu  MlirlliiK  m.id  plii)t<iur«pln>vii  \vi>iv  wniilisl  in  (lie  .\niiy. 
"VIm  <<liHirm.'in  wiid  the  Irllnmul  wmiUl  liUi«,t<i  Hie  asKiiii-d  lliat  wlicii 
tiloy  iient  »•  nnui  into  tUo  Army  to  dd  <lt>nni4e  woiU  UiaT  woiU  wan 
givfn  him  to  dij,  Jn  <iuo  oi«»>  wlnjre  tin;  IcilmiKxl  had  wiit  a  niu^i 
intq  thp  Ariny  I)r9«u»^<.  ^nen.  v>f  Jiit  i-Mlliiig- \vci'(«  .wiuUvd  it  wan  di»-  | 


covered  thut  he  w«»  employed  picking  up  paiier.  O^ptrtin  Stirling 
rcptied  that  the  po^tinR  officer  bad  definite'  ilislnict ions  on  the 
subject.  All  he  could  «a.y  was  that  the  list  was  snpplied  him  every 
inoiith  of  the  triwli'H  in  which  men  -were  wanted  in  the  Army. 

Sr.MMKli  TiMK. — 111  the  HouRO  of  Comnions  last  week -Sir  Greorge 
ifaVe,    in   re;)ly   to  Mr.   Gilbert   (Newingtoli,    W,.  .Ii.),,8»id  :— Tlie 
experience  i>f  the  second. year  of  summer  lime  has  coinfirmed  tile 
ciineluiiionH  huaed  on  the  ftr«t  y<>ai'8  woikluR  of  tilio  scJienie.  and  T 
tliiiiU  it  wall  be  in  «ccord«nce  with  Uic  Ki-'Ueral  wiah.thatv  suiuiii.  ' 
time  should  he  continued.     As  regai-ds  the  period  during  which  i( 
ohftU  1m>  put  in   force,  the  hon.    member    will    rccolU>cl    that    tin- 
<lU(>»tiou  was  iuvestisatcd  after  the  first  year  liy   a  Dcpartmciil.i 
Comniiltec  wliicli  ix>commcnded  the  (x-riod  fivm  the  second  Snnd.i; 
in  .\pril  to  the  third  .Sunday  oi  September.     This  recommcndatui 
was  adopted  by  Uie  liovernnielit  Inst  year.'     No  decision  has  vil 
fieeu   takeii   as  regard.^   this  year.     And  , I ,  can  onlj-  say  that,»i 
»lHjf*fioil  of  periixl  .will  he  carefully  considered  In^fore  the  order 
'.mftde^ 
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COVERING    POWER    OF    LENSES    AND   STRAY  LIGHT 

IN   THE  CAMERA. 


Maxt  photogrmph'n  whMi  thev  pirrehaM  a  lens  hsv« 
sot  the  opportunity  of  tetting  it«  pertonnance  upon  a 
plate  Tcnr  much  larger  than  that  which  it  is  listed  to 
•corer,  and  so  do  not  coma  to  a  dear  r««liaation  of  what 
it*  propertiee  are  in  reapeet  to  the  qualities  which  commonly 
go  by  the  name  of  "covering  power"  and  ''illuminating 
ftrwr."  Generally  speaking,  it  is  aasnmed  that  covering 
{lower  of  a  lens  is  a  property  which  ia  to  be  desired  to  the 
fullest  extent  The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  set  forth  the 
doctrine  that,  within  certain  limitii,  tlM  contrary  is  true,  and 
that  while  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  opticians  for  the  progress 
they  have  made  in  providing  lenses  ol  great  covering  power  we 
have  at  tite  same  time  largely  blinded  onnehrsa  to  the  definite 
advanUges  of  leasee  of  the  older  type  which  exhibit  this 
quality  to  a  much  leaser  degree. 

It  nay  first  be  desir»hle  to  obtain  a  practicsl  definition  of 
what  is  meant  by  covering  power  as  distinguished  from  illu- 
minating power.  The  former  term  relates  to  t]ie  aisa  of  plate, 
or  rather  to  the  diameter  uf  field,  which  a  lens  of  giran  focal 
l«i(lh  will  cover  with  sharp  liefinition  to  the  margins  when 
pointed  apon  a  Bat  subject.  The  si4>jeet  requires  to  be  flat, 
for  if  it  ia  one  conaisting  of  objects  at  various  ditianoes,  a  lens 
which  poaseeees  what  is  known  as  cnr^atare  of  field  may 
chance  to  exhibit  better  performance  in  the  way  of  covering 
power  than  another  which  actua"  "<>nor.     On  the  other 

hand,  illuminating  po-ver  denot<  of  plate  or  diameter 

of  ftold  which,  in  the  same  eiRun»taaese,  is  filled  with  dafini- 
tioa  of  a  kimd.  The  defbution  may  not  be  good,  but  nevwrthe- 
iasa  the  laoa  will  form  soma  kind  of  iaage  on  the  plate  right 
Oft  to  the  odfae  ol  lh«  disc  which  amrk  the  limit  of  illuni- 
anting  power. 

Now,  in  the  views  which  are  commonly  expiwsaed  in  taxt- 
(woka  on  photographic  optics  it  woald  saan  that  the  more 
«ov«ring  power  a  lens  pciassssii  the  better  it  neresaarily  is. 
Thas,  to  qnota  a  pasaage  in  one  inannni  on  the  tubjact,  "  the 
largor  the  cirelo  covered  by  a  lens  ol  given  focal  langUi  tba 
better,  because  the  lens  can  l>e  moved  about  on  tha  caman 
front  without  fear  of  ill-defined  corners  in  the  negative,  and 
also  because  the  lens  can  be  used  to  cover  a  larger  plate." 
Undoobtcdly  this  expraates  a  large  laaMara  ol  truth,  inasmuch 
as  the  conditiuns  named  in  it  correspond  with  tboae  which  pre- 
vail vai7  frequently  in  practical  photography.  Bat  in  an 
axtaaaive  reading  of  text-books  and  catalogaea  dealing  with 
|>hotographic  Irasee  I  have  rarely  fonnd  any  attention  given 
to  tW  affecta  which  different  lensea  prodnce  in  theae  matters 
ef  eovariag  iwwer  and  illuminating  power.  Wkilo  it  ia  tme 
that  Maple  covering  power  has  its  advantagca  when  yon  usq 
the  PiHira  with  the  lena  raised  ur  lowered,  or  when  yon  seek 
U)  cover  a  larger  plate,  it  is  perhapa  not  so  clearly  kept  in 
Bind  that  when  yon  axe  not  using  a  lena  under  theee  condi- 
tions the  reserve  ol  covering  ^wer  is  not  then  n^atived  or 
annnlled,  bat  haa  its  eflaet  m  the  way  ol  illuminating  the 
tellovB  of  tho  camera,  thereby  creating  a  eoance  of  stray  light 
witkia  tfca  caaara  which  ia  a  csuaa  of  many  romplainU  of 
veil  or  fiataena  in  negatives.  Thi«  efleet,  of  coume.  tak<<*  place 
equally  whether  it  comes  from  great  covering  power  of  the 
l*:isor  frooi  ite  wide  'circle  f  'umination."  So  far  as  con- 
«eraa  the  creation  of  stray  ;  mh  the  camera,  it  doesn't 

matlar  whether  the  illnmin,*..  .,  ■■i  Uia  hallows  ia  dne  to  the 
Margiaa  of  an  nnsharp  or  a  nborp  raagi  The  •ffect  i*  just 
the  saoie  in  pmdocivg  a  aecondarr  ■onrea  of  light  within  the 
camera  which,  in  tha  nbaawte  of  means  to  cut  it  out.  must 
Itave  iu  tfrct  upr>n  the  plate. 
The  onlemae  k4  these  conswleiaiiona  is  that  for  many  ut  the 


purposes  which  come  in  the  category  of  ordinary  photography 
a  lens  of  covering  power  such  that  its  field  extends  very  little 
beyond  the  dimensions  oj  the  plate  will  prove  in  practice  to 
yield  results  which  are  thoroughly  comparable  with  those  by 
an  ansstigmat  costing  a  good  deal  more.  This  applies  to  such 
work  as  copying,  photography  of  ordinary  views,  and  in  gene- 
ral to  subjects  where  (1)  there  is  no  call  to  bring  the  lens  out 
of  centre  with  the  plate,  and  (2)  where  it  is  not  necessary  to 
work  at  a  very  rapid  aperture.  The  anastigmat,  with  its 
large  working  aperture  and  its  ability  at  that  aperture  to 
cover  a  relatively  large  plate,  has  tended  to  render  us  lees 
appreciative  of  the  results  which  can  be  obtained  with  the  now 
despised  R.R.  type  of  lens  in  circiunstances  where  one  or  other 
of  theae  two  conditions  does  not  require  to  be  fulfilled.  It  is 
true  that  the  definition  towards  the  margins  of  a  plate  yielded 
by  an  R.K.  lens  at  its  full  aperture  compares  unfavourably 
with  that  of  an  anastigmat  at  Hm  lull  aperture  But  when  both 
lenses  are  stopped  down  to  a  medium  aperture,  such  as  fllb 
or  fl22,  the  difference  in  the  performance  of  the  bwo  largely 
diaappeara,  and  in  these  circomatances  the  R.R.,  from  its  lesser 
degre«  of  Covering  power  and  smaller  circle  of  illumination, 
scores  on  the  ground  of  yielding  negatives  of  a  degree  of  bril- 
liance and  sparkle  which  often  it  is  difficult  to  secure  with  an 
anastigmat  of  similar  focal  length.  I  have  no  doubt  I  am 
telling  a  tale  which  is  familiar  enough  to  those  who  have 
lived  through  the  era  in  photographic  lenses  which  includes 
the  coming  of  those  of  the  anastigmat  type.  Old  hands  who 
have  had  the  occasion  and  opportunity  to  compare  the  actual 
performanca  o<  the  newer  lenses  with  those  which  previously 
were  their  arrustnox^i  instruments,  and  under  the  conditions 
formerly  ap{>lying  to  thune  instruments,  have  discovered  for 
themselves  that  the  merit  of  the  anastigmat — let  there  be  no 
thought  ol  ditparaging  it — lies  in  the  direction  of  creating 
better  performance  under  fresh  conditions  which  they  render 
possible,  rather  than  in  improving  the  quality  of  work  such  as 
one  was  accuatomed  to  turn  out  in  the  days  when  the  R.R. 
was  the  universal  lens  and  ite  limitations  were  recognised. 

The  moral  of  all  this — and  it  is  one  which  may  not  inappro- 
priately be  drawn  to  the  notice  of  photographers  in  these  days, 
when  it  is  difficult  to  purchase  anastigmat  lenses — is  that  the 
precise  purpose  for  which  a  lens  is  to  be  used  should  be  care- 
fully Considered.  It  is  not  advisable  to  jtunp  to  the  conclusion 
tiiat  an  anastigmat,  if  it  ran  be  got,  is  necessarily  going  to 
do  any  better  work  thin  an  K.H.  of  the  same  focal  length. 
I'r»bably  it  would  surprise  many  of  those  who  imagine  that 
the  anastigmat  is  tho  lens  par  excellence  for  copying  to 
i>baerve  in  process  studios  the  frequency  with  which  an  R.R. 
figures  on  the  copying  camera.  Moreover,  the  choice  of  an 
anastigmat  of  large  aperture  is  apt  to  be  particularly  elusive 
when  one  of  cun«id<rable  focal  length,  such  as  10  inches  and 
more,  comes  to  lie  purchased.  Here  another  factor  quite  apart 
from  that  of  covering  .power  comes  into  pluy,  namely,  <iepth 
-ofeitadBn  .Vssuming  broadly  that  the  depth  of  focus  which  is 
commonly  caller]  for  in  negatives  is  conditioned  by  the  actual 
diameter  of  the  lens  stop  (not  by  the  fl  number),  it  will  be 
Ae«n  that  in  uning  a  long-focus  lens  it  is  generally  necessary 
t«  use  a  medium  or  even  a  small  stop  to  secure  sufficient  depth 
of  focus.  Obviously,  then,  there  can  be  no  useful  purpose 
wrved  in  buying  an  expensive  lens  which  works  at  fl^.5,  when, 
for  90  per  cent,  of  the  subjects  which  are  photographed  witli 
It,  it  requires  t"  be  sUipi)ed  down  to  fllb  or  //22  simply  for 
the  purpose  oi  obtaining  sharp  definition.  This,  again,  is  a 
point  which  I  am  sure  is  familiar  to  photographers  who  have 
had  much  experience  in  the  use  of  long-focus  lenses  in  general 
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outdoor  photography.  It  is  another  of  those  instances  which 
leads  one  to  the  general  conclusion  that  in  photographic  opti- 
cal equijHnent,  as  in  that  ior  other  crafts  such  as  woodwork  or 
metal-working,  it  is  a  ibad  practice  to  endeavour  to  make  one 
tool  serve  several  purposes.      Most   certainly  that  applies    to 


lenses.  WhUe  the  anastigmat  with  its  lai^e  apertui«  and  its 
great  covering  power  has  its  specific  usefulness,  the  older  typ» 
of  lesser  speed  and  lower  covering  power  equally  is  unexcelled, 
as  regards  all-round  quality  of  work,  for  certain  purposes. 

Gbaham  M.  Nicol. 


GASLIGHT  PRINTING  FROM  AMATEURS*  NEGATIVES 


There  cannot  he  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  kind  (A  pnint, 
most  in  demand  among  amateurs  is  a  plucky  gaslight  print 
with  a  narrow  white  margin.  However  good  the  prints  are 
they  will  always  have  a  neater  and  far  more  attractive  appear- 
ance with  a  masked  edge.  This  naturally  means  a  little  more 
work  on  each  order,  although,  of  course,  it  pays  to  take  this 
extra  trouble  in  order  to  secure  and  retain  the  goodwill  of 
one's  customers.  By  arranging  some  little  conveniences  at  the 
start  it  is  possible  to  reduce  this  extra  work  to  such  an  extent 
as  very  nearly  to  wipe  it  out  of  existence. 

The  first  sketch  shows  a  suggestion^  I  n^ade  in  response  to 
a  friend's  request  .a  few  years  ago.    He  h^  a  developing  lamp, 


over  his  sink,  and  an' ordinary  electric  globe  over  a  table  close 
by  with  a  switch  for  exposing.,'  In  these  circumstances,  which 
amounted  simply  lo  ama'teui'' conditions  of  working,  each  print 
called  for  quite  a;  series  of  6pei'a.tions,  including  opening  and 
closing  the  packets  of  fresh  and  exposed  paper.  My  suggestion 
consisted  simply  in  a  boit  open  back  and  front  supported  as 
sho^vn  slightly  Planting  Vith  a  couple  of  metal-filament  globes 
arranged  as  in  Fig.  2,  and  a  little  ledge  on  the  bottom  edge  to 
support  a  prihting-Iimme  of  whole-j^late  size.  A  piece  of 
ground-glass  is  necessary  to  -diffuse  and  even  up  the  light, 
which  should  be-  rather  near  to  the  negative  to  shorten  expo- 
suivs.  I  have  found  that  reducing  exposures  in  this  Way  does 
not  have  the  flattening  effect  on  the  print  with  gaslight  paper 
that  it  has  in  bromide  printing.  If  the  box  is  larger  than  the 
printing-frame  it  is  easy  to  fix  a  piece  tfl  strong  cardboard  with 
a  suitable  aperture  on  that  side  of  the  box.  The  other  side 
of  the  box,  the  open  front,  that  is  to  say,  is  covered  with  yellow 
fabric  or  paper.  Quite  a  pale  tint  is  safe  for  ordinaiy  gaslight 
paper,  and  even  for  the  more  rapid  portrait  varieties,  if  these 
are  handled  carefully  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  source 
of  light.  Hence,  one  can  work  in  practically  full  light  and 
judge  the  depth  of  prints  to  a  nicety  in  developing  without 
peering  at  them  and  straining  one's  eyes. 

The  method  of  working  is  to  have  the  paper  (enough  for  the 
order  in  hand),  lying  face  down  in  an  empty  plate-box,  placed 
in  the  shadow  of  this  box.  The  paper  is  filled  in  the  printing- 
frame  by  the  aid  of  the  yellow  light,  and  the  frame  is  then 
slipped  on  the  ledge  for  exposure,  after  which  the  exposed  sheet 
is  placed  face  down  in  another  plafcMaox.     The  paper  will  be 


quite  safe  in  this  way,  as  no  direct  white  light  can  reach  it. 
It  is  better  to  have  a  small  stock  of  "  soft  "  gaslight  paper,  in- 
addition  to  the  ordinary  "contrasty"  grade,  in.  order  to  cope-, 
with  the  denser  negatives,  but  the  great  mAJority  of  snapshot 
work  is  of  the  thin,  under-exposed  quality  that  is  best  ren-. 
dered  by  a  vigorous  paper.  A  make  should  be  chosen,  how-; 
ever,  tha.t  allows  of  fair  latitude  in  exposure,  ai^d  that  will 
stand  some  little  time — up  to  a  minute  or  so  if  necessary — in, 
the  developer  without  staining.     The  better  makes  allow  of 


Fig.  2.  , 

this  with  care  in  working*, 'ancP  permit  of  slight  variations' 
which  enable  one  to  deal  with  difficult  negatives,  and  get  im-- 
proved  nesults.  For  this  reason  it  is  very  false  economy  tc 
buy  a  cheap  grade  of  paper  if  one's  aim  is  to  retain  custom  by 
producing  good  work.  • 

One  very  useful  point  in  this  direction,  but  one  which  is' 
often  overlooked,  is  the  judicious  use  of  the  "  pot.  brom." 
bottle.  Gaslight  paper  needs  fairly  fresh  developer, 
preferably  M.Q.,  and  a  normal  exposme  with  a  normal 
developer  gives  pure  blacks.  Now,  too  much  exposure  gives 
(with  quick  development)  increased  contrast,  but  at  the  same 
time  tends  to  give  greenish  blacks.  Too  much  bromide  in  the 
developer  will  also  give  green  blacks.  On  the  other  hand,; 
short  exposure  with  prolonged  development,  which  is  useful  in 
dealing  with  a  rather  "  contrasty"  negative,  but  must  not 
be  carried  out  in  any  extreme  manner,  will  give  a  somewhat 
softer  print,  but  of  a  colour  inclined  to  bluenblack.  A  deve- 
loper containing  insufficient  bromide  will  give  a  distinctly 
bluish-black  print.  All  this  may  sound  vei-j-  discouraging  to' 
one  who  has  been  used  to  bromide  paper,  and  who  realises 
that  the  requirements  are  prints  of  a  level  black  colour, 
neither  bluish  nor  greenisli.  A  careful  worker  can,  however, 
use  these  apparent  vagaries  to  his  own  advantage  by  a  very 
simple  plan.  This  is  to  make  up  the  developer  without  any 
bromide,  and  to  have  the  latter  of  a  definite  strength,' either 
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10  p«r  cent  or  saturated  eolurioii,  in  a  dropping>1>ciUle. 
Another  way  is  to  nse  a  foantain-pen  filler  as  a' dropper.  For 
the  arerage  M.Q.  developer  it  -will  V  found  that  one  drop  of 
10  i>eT  cent,  bromide  in  each  ounce  will  give  a  pare  black 
aaslight  print  with  noimal  eiposui>\  but  the  exact  amount 
for  any  formula  ia  quite  easy  to  discover  by  means  of  •  few 
trial  slips.  When  printing,  one  can  [mt  the  noimal  exposures 
in  a  box  by  themselvee,  the  prints  that  have  been  over-exposed 
(t'>  increase  contract)  in  another,  and  the  ones  with  short 
exposorea  in  a  third  box. 

The  developer  is  meaaared  out,  and  about  half  the  normal 
amount  ol  bromide  added'  and  wrU  tlirrtd.  If  the  bromide  is 
n"t  evenly  diatribated  in  the  develoi>er  the  printa  are  sure  to 
b«-  less  satisfactory,  and  ihere  is  nothing  like  gadight  paper 
f  r  showing  up  little  careleattieaiea  like  this.  The  fully-expoUd 
prints  are  first  developed  in  this  bath,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  tradency  to  greeoiah  blacks  cauaed  by  overexposure 
will  be  tkaknced  by  the  abortage  ..f  bromide  which  tends  to 
blue.  Having  developed  these,  tJie  n-mainder  of  the  bromide 
is  added,  and  the  normal  prijits  i>at  through,  and  then  a  ver>' 
few  drops  more  bromide  will  counteract  the  bluish  tendency  of 
thv  under-eoqKised  abeeta.  I  say  a  few  drops  only  for  t<w» 
rcasoiM.  One  ia  th«t  this  nnder-ex|>oaar«  for  softer  result* 
I'xniiot  be  carried  very  far,  and  tb«  other  ia  that  by  the  time 
thriH>  prinU  are  reached  the  dev«|o()«r  will  be  already  in  a 
half-used  condition,  in  which  it  tends  of  itarif  to  give  a  slightly 
fCrwniah  tendency.  For  tiiia  reason  it  is  not  wise  to  use  deve- 
lojier  to  enhaustion ;  alao  used-up  developer  ia  far  more  liable 
to  stain. 

This  brings  roe-to  ihe  question  of  staining,  for  which  gaslight 
l>a{>er  has  rather  an  nndaaerved  repiulUon.  To  get  stainrtl 
prinM  is  certainly  sasisr  than  ^th  mott  other  printinj;  pn>- 
cesMS.  but  <.nce  one  gets  the  secret  it  is  just  as  easy  t»>  avoiil 
staining  alt"e.»»her.  The  first  point  is  to  renew  both  de\-eloper 
and  the  S'  '■ith  fairly  olten.     Both  are  quit.-  g.-^l  for 

plates  whti  .  .  used  for  gasJigM  wofk.  Th»  aecoud.pinnt 
i»  to  keep  the  print  as  nurli  a»  p<wsibl»  away  f rtmi  exposure 
to  the  air  fn^in  »'■••  >"  -nient  it  is  «ett<,<d  by  develifier  until  it 
has  been  in  td  r  at  least    twenty   or   thirty   s««oniIs. 

This  mean*  thai  it   i*  uetter  to  u»e  b  ''     i     •  " 
of  *  lair  depth,  s<>  that  prints  can  U- 

This  need  nut  mean  large  qn  -  arc 

chosen  of  a  suitable  siae  an<l  .  ■■\«t. 

I  always  prsfar  a  big  batii  witli  piviii>  of  aolaUon.  TbiaeaablM 
one  to  plunge  each  print  right  un<ler  the  solution  by  means 
of  a  print  paddle,  and  by  the  same  roaana  to  move  it  about 
for  •  few  seerjnds.  It  is  just  those  few  aaconds  in  the  h}-p<^ 
that  make  all  the  diflvrmre  in  preventing  two  definite  kinds 
of  »uin.  The  "prirf  '  "  "  also  avokls  any  trace  of  hypo 
^(••ttinK  on  one's  A>-  'mgers.   whkh   is  again    fatal   to 

!•■  ••  -        trrtainly   it  is   advisable   to   rinse 

*  »i'l  fixing,    preft-mbty  running  the  print 

*■  iie  stream   of   witer  from   a  tap.      Wlier*? 

-f  water  i»  ne«-es-iry  (and  in  war-time  it  i« 

•1  iv-il  saving  to  ih«>  r'jmmiinit_\  i nVimise  in  water),  it  is  a 

go-i  plan  to  draw  the  print  to  and  t:-  dtrough  a  Urge  vniuine 
of  water  in  a  sink  or  a  Mg  dish.     A-  I  have  had  only  two  or 

thnw  cases   of    '-^ -—   ng   miny  thousands   of   gaslight 

prints  made  Ju  .-w  yesr»  simply  \}\  following  the 

•bore  mMlHxis,  I  tiimk  1  can  >ir.  !^  '  laini  to  have  killed  the 
stain  Uq^sy  in  gnoli^ht  wrk  Ti  i«  'nit  I  have  made  a  point 
whenever   i  -istant   t"   pre«iiie   at  the 

hrfx'-dish  II.:   a  large  batch,  say,  any- 

thing  over  Tits.      This  is  a    irreat  time-saver,  as  it    is 

po*<ible  t<>  :ate  all  one's  time  and  mind,   as  well   as 

both  hands,  on  developing,  simply  flinging  each  print  as  deve- 
1'>I>^'1    int».   the  rinae-water. 

I  pr-  (...•p  now  to  dsacribe  the  •[><<  lal  printing-frame  1  have 
used  for  this  work.    It  is  easy  to  -i  I  ipt  an  ordinary-  frame  as 


shown  in  the  drawings,  and  if  not  quite  ideal,  it  saves  a  lot 
of  time,  and  makes  masking  less  of  a  fiddling  job.  The  frame 
is  a  whole-plate  one.  and  mine  hae  a  spring  which  works  on  a 
sort  of  hinge,  and  clips  automatically  on  pressing  down  the 
loose  end.  The  other  spring  is  removed,  hand-pressure  being 
used  for  exposures.  Fig  3  shows  the  side  view  of  the  section 
of  the  frame  with  the  back  open,  and  Fig.  4  is  a  plan  of  ihe, 
arrangement  closed,  the  dotted  line  representing  the  opening 
of  the  mask.  I  should  mention  here  that  although  a  large 
variety  of  masks  is  required,  the  opening  of  each  should  have 
one  side  to  come  exactly  in  the  same  place  in  the  frame,  that  is, 
just  ol«ar  of  the  ends  of  the  two  smril  springs,  the  ends  of 
which  just  project  .under  the  edge  of  the  hinged  back  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  portions.  By  gluing  fairly  thick  material  on  the 
back-board  these  two  points  will  not  afiect  good  contact. 

The  two  springs  referred  to  are  bits  of  thin  spring  brass  or 
other  metal  let  into  a  narrow  strip  of  wood  and  fixed  by 
small  screws  as  in  Fig.  3.  The  long  spring  of  tlie  printing- 
frame  has  two  holes  bored  through,  so  that  the  wooden  strip 


r" 
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Fig.  3. 


can  be  screwed  to  it.  I  think  the  other  portion  of  the  back  is 
sufficiently  described  by  the  sketch. 

The  modus  operandi  is  simply  to 'Jay  the  mask — which  is ^ 
the  full  size  ol  the  frame,  and  has  the  aperture  size  and  guide 
marks  on  it— either  in  white  ink  ur  marked  on  bits  of  gimi- 
paper — on  the  glass  in  the  frame.  Then  lay  the  film 
on  <o/<  of  the  mask,  adjusting  it  according  to  the  subject,  and 
by  then  closing  the  one  large  spring  the  points  of  the  t>vo 
smaller  springs  will  grip  the  film  just  clear  enough  of  the 
opening  of  the  mask  to  allow  a  clean  straight  edge  to  be 
printed  ^y  'the  mask,  but  close  enough  at  tlie  same  time  for 
films  which  have  been  trimmed  rather  close,  or  of  which  it  is 
nut  desired  to  mask  off  any  more  of  the  subject  than  can  be 
hvliied.  It  is  possible  then  tu  'feed  the  paper  without  an}'  fear 
of  tho  maik  or  film  slipping.  The  film  can  be,  slipped  under 
the  mask  li  desired,  but  I  find  that  the  opposite  is  easier  and 
quicker  in  adjustment,  anA  gives  a  scarcely  noticeable  diffusion 

to  til k->'  of  the  white  margin  in  the  print,  which  I  think  is 

p, .  I  a  very  sharp  edge,  which  is  a]rt  to  catch  the  eye 

raii>ei  OL,.  aptly,  especially  in  flat  or  fuzzy  prints.  In  suc^ 
cases  the  excessive  sharpness  of  the  margin  would  be  by.  coii:' 
trast  to  the  detriment  of  a  print  rather  than  enhancing  it,  as 
is  the  object  in  view. 

In  the  case  of  printing  from  glass  plates  the  mask  must 
nearly  always  be  on  the  film  side,  unless  cut  rather  small,  and 
it  IS  desirable  to  employ  as  a  carrier  a  slip  of  card  with  an 
aperture  cut  on  it  to  take  the  negatives.  It  is  very  undesirable 
indeed  to  keep  a  large  stock  of  various  sizes  of  paper  to  suit 
the  enormous  number  of  sizes  of  amateur  negatives.  It  is  moro 
economical  in  the  long  run  to  have  a  fresh  stock  for  the  more 
im|>ortant  sizes  only,   even  if  it  does   mean  trimming  rather 
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mnch  off  aftei-wards.  It  is  pretty  useless  to  try  and  print  so 
as  to  require  no  trimming.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  time  wasted 
in  "filling  in,"  and  the  edge  will  never  be  clean  like  a 
-trimmed  edge,  nor  even  all  round  either.  I  used  a  Trimerette 
as  the  handiest  thing  I  could  find  for  getting  just  the  dcsii-*  d 
amount  of  margin  all  round  every  time.  The  lines  on  the  cellu- 
loid enable  tliis  to  be  done,  and  it  is  easier  to  get  it  right  than 
in  a  big  trimming-desk. 

I  think  I  have  described  my  method  of  sorting  the  finished 
prints  before,  but  perhaps  it  will  bear  repetition.  It  is  to  lay 
■out  all  the  prints,  irrespective  of  whos«  they  may  be,  in  lines 
on  a  clear  table  or  bench  according  roughly  to  size  and  to  type 
of  subject.  For  instance,  one  line  for  quarter-plate  groups, 
another  for  sea-scapes,  and  so  on.  When  that  is  done,  all 
prints  from  one  negative  being  in  a  pile,  of  course,  the  firsit 
set  of  negatives  is  taken  one  at  a  time,  and  from  the  size  and 
type  of  subject  the  prints  can  be  picked  out  in  an  instant  aftei- 
very  little  practice.  This  plan  makes  for  correct  and  clean 
handling  oi  orders,  and  takes  far  less  time  and  energy  in  the 
long  run  than  any  other  I  have  tried.  In  fact,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  any  other  real  meihod  for  this  part  of  the 
w<xrk  except  marking  the  backs  of  prints  with  the  order  number, 
-which  I  found  a  terrible  time-waster,  as  well  as  spoiling  the 
clean  appearance  of  the  prints,  and  tending  to  stress  marks. 

D.  Chaki.es. 


jissistatits'  notes* 

• — 

Notes  by  assigtants  suitable  for  this    cohimn  will  be  coneiihred 
■  and  paid  for  on  the  first  of  the  month  following  publication. 

Care  of  Chemicals  in  BulK. 

When  a  keg  of  hypo  or  carbonate  crystals  is  opened,  it  is  not 
often  that  the  end  knocked  out  retains  any  resemblance  to  a 
lid;  aa  a  rule,  it  is'  ju&t  three  or  four  bits  of  wood,  and  even 
when  it  is  removed  carefully  tlie  circular  piece  is  not  by  any 
■means  an  airtigiht  dust-proof  cover,  or  even,  a  handy  one. 
.  If  chemicals  are  to  keeip  tJheir  quality  while  in  stock  they  need 
at  least  a  little  protection,  and  where  sulphite,  ca-rbonote,  and 
hypo  are  kept  in  casks  or  barrels  it  is  a  good  plan  to  saw  the 
iboibtora  thiii-d  out  of  a  few  old  ones.  Wide  barrels  should  be 
cihosen  if  possible,  and  those  with  wooden,  hoops,  wihich  are  fairly 
common  at  present.  The  thdrd,  it  sawn  off  to  include  the  hoop, 
-makes  an  exceUent  lid,  and  though  not  actually  airtight,  is  suffi- 
ciently near  to  it,  and  will  keep  out  all  dirt  and  other  foreign 
matter,  .such  as  parte  of  the  weighing  tackle,  whicli  seem  to  liave 
■a  penchant  for  i investigating  open  kegs.  A  lid  so  made  should  De 
.examined  for  nails  and  also  old  tmces  of  chemicals,  and  both 
-•ghould  be  canefuMy  removed.  When  two  or  more  casks  are  so 
"Kdded  "  it  is  advisable  to  nunuber  them.;  this  wiU  prevent  the 
"liida  becom,i!ng  mis-sorted,  and  so  presei-ve  each  ohemioal  from 
«races   of   the   others. 

A  rope  handle  can  l>e  added  if  desired,  but  the  lid  should  not  be 
'bored,  or  it  may  defeat  its  own  pui-j)ose.  The  rope  can  be  tied 
«)and  under  the  smaller  hoops  and  a  atraod  tied  across. 

If  the  cheap  modern  kind  of  keg  is  used,  one  of  these  lids  can 
1)e  made  by  aJmoet  anyone  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  will  last 
■for  years;  the  weE-made  iron^hooped  barrels  are  sometimes  hard 
-to  out,  and  so  wiith  them  it  is  a  longer  and  a  liarder  job. — 
Tbkrmit. 

Good  Prints  from  Bad  Negatives. 

It  is  not  every  printer  who  enjoys  a  guaranteed  run  of  perfect  nega- 
-tives,  not  even  among  the  class  houses,  and  it  sometimes  occurs  that 
■superior  prints  are  required  from  inferior  negatives.  When  using 
development  papers  one  of  many  serviceable  dodges  is  to  use  scraps 
of  ground  glass  to  balance  up  an  irregular  negative.  The  broken 
bits  can  be  kept  in  a  plate-box,  and  by  arranging  them  on  the  hori- 
zontal diffusing  screen  in  the  printing-box  it  is  possible  to  even  up 
a  harsh  negative  to  any  extent,  and  also  to  put  a  little  contrast  into 
a  flat  one. 


When  printin'.;  off  multiple  negatives  pieces  of  matt  glass  (cut  the 
exact  size  of  a  single  negative)  will  save  a  lot  of  cutting,  and,  inci- 
dentally, 7>r'nting;  ond  the  necessity  for  slicing  sheets  of  prints  in 
the  dish  (when  the  different  negatives  on  a  plate  are  of  different 
densities  and  have  been  printed  together)  disappears.  Better  prints 
result  from  this  method  than  by  dodging  the  developing,  for  when 
the  pieces  of  matt  glass  are  arranged  aright,  every  part  of  the 
print  gets  its  correct  exposure  and  develops  normally. — Thebmit. 

An  Easy  Method  of  Writing  Titles  on  Negatives. 

A  QCITE  efieotive  method  of  doing  this  is  to  write  with  "  Photo- 
pake  "  with  a  small  bi-ush  or  pen,  but  as  the  writing  must  be  done 
backwards  and  irom  right  to  left,  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  prac- 
tice and  a  lot  of  .skill,  to  make  it  neat  and  presentable.  A  much 
easier  way  is  to  place  the  negative  in  the  retouching  desk  upside 
down,  with  the  film  side  outside,  and  to  put  on  the  writing  (com- 
mencing at  the  left  and  working  to  the  right  hand,  as  in  ordinary 
writing,  but  putting  on  the  letters  upside  down).  It  will  be  found 
in  practice  that  many  of  the  letters  are  the  same  each  way,  and 
the  others  no  more  Jiificult  to  make  one  way  than  the  other.  The 
whole  process  is  very  much  quicker  and  simpler  and  the  letters 
easier  to  form  than  when  writing  backwards.  To  simplify, the 
matter  still  more  it  is  best  to  make  a  key  alphabet.  This  can  be 
done  in  a  few  minutes.  Get  a  piece  of  glass — an  old  negative  which 
has  been  cleaned  will  answer  the  purpose — and  write  on  it  in 
"  Photopake  "  a  set  of  letters  ti-om  A.  to  Z,  and  numerals  from 
1  to  10,  of  the  style  you  intend  using.  Block  letters  are  advised  as 
being  very  easy  and  elTective.  These  are  written  in  the  ordinary 
way  on  the  glass.  When  it  is  quite  dry  the  glass  can  be  turned  over 
and  placed  upside  down  near  the  work  in  hand.  We  shall  then  see 
at  a  glance  the  shape  and  formation  of  each  letter  we  wish  to  use. 
With  a  very  little  practice  we  shall  be  able  to  do  excellent  work  by 
this  simple  method. — E.  Hinge. 


jinalectd* 


Extracts  from  our  weehly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 
The  Angle  Included  hy  a  Lens. 

The  angle  included  by  a  lens  indicates  the  size  of  plate  which  will 
be  covered  by  it  (says  a  writer  in  "  Photogra<phy  and  Focus"  foi- 
.JanuajT-  23),  and  can  be  found  by  observation,  provided  the  len-s 
can  be  put  on  a  camera  with  a  ground-glass  screen  larger  than  the 
field  covered  by  the  lens.  The  field  is  then  seen  to  be  of  circular 
shape,  and  the  size  of  the  circle  over  which  the  definition  is  satis- 
factory can  be  noted.  If  the  diameter  of  such  a  circle  is  marked  out 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  on  the  centre  of  that  diameter  a  line  is 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  diameter,  the  length  of  such  line  being 
made  equal  to  the  focus  of  the  lens,  the  other  end  of  the  line  being 
joined  to  the  e.-itremities  of  the  diameter  by  two  straight  lines,  the 
angle  between  these  two  limes  will  be  the  angle  included  by  the 
lens.  On  the  othei-  hand,  M  we  know  the  angile  included  aaid  the 
focus,  wo  can  find  the  size  of  plate  whidi  will  be  covered  by  ruling 
a  line  equal  in  length  to  the  foous,  drawing  from  one  end  of  this 
line  two  other  lines,  each  makinig  with  the  first  line  an  angle  equal 
t.0  half  that  included  by  the  lens,  and  producing  these  lines  untaJ 
they  cut  a  line  drawn  fi-om  the  othei-  end  of  the  first  liiie  and  at 
right  angles  to  it.  Such  a  line  will  then  be  a  diaimeter  of  the  fieW 
covered  by  the  lens,  and  a  circle  with  tliat  diameter  can  be 
described.  Any  plate  of  such  a  size  that  it  will  lie  wholly  within 
that  circle  w-e  tlien  know  wiiU  be  covered  by  the  lens.  Put  another 
way,  the  lens  will  cover  any  plate  the  diagonal  of  whidi  is  not 
greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  circular  field  covered  by  the  lens. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 

February  2  to  9. — South  Glasgow  Camera  Club.  Secretary,  John 
Baird,  164,   King's  Park  Road,  Cathcart,  Glasgow. 

February  9  to  16. — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Association.  Secretary,  G.  S.  McVeau,  125,  West 
Regent  Street.  Glasgow. 

February  21  to  23. — Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic 
Society.     Sec,  H.  C.  Cross,  80,  Harrow  Road,  Leicester. 
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Patent  ReiDS. 


Proem  patenti — apjtOcatimt   and   tpecifications — ar»    trtaUd    in 

.Vpplicatioiu,  Decenilwr  3  to  January  12. 
CoLOCK   PsiimNa. — No.   18,138.     Photographic  metiiod  of  colour 

Mfwiatian  for  ookMir  priDting.     J.  R.  ElsworUt. 
Photookapht.— No.  18,141.     Photoj^-raphy.     J.   T.   Smith. 
COLOUBKO     PBorroGRAPBs. — No.     18.648.       .Mcihod    of    producing 

ooloorcd   photograpbic   viewB.      K.    Pederaen. 
CamBUS. — No.    18.918.     BoU-fikn   ismeru.      H.    Workmen. 
CaoMt*. — No.  522.     Photographic  camerai.    IntematioDal  Patent 

Lioenaiiig  Corporation. 
CAioaua.— No.  19,299.     Cuwrai.     .M.  Niell. 
CoLOcm     CnicXATOORArHT. — No.     17,881.    Polychrome     etnemato- 

grspby.     A.   Hanaborger. 
CoLOVK    PBOTOOkAniT. — No.    17,882.      Colour   photography.       A. 

Hamborger. 
C'«Lor«  PaoroGRtniT.— No.  17,8&S.     Mnlti-coioDr  photography  ana 

rinematography.     A  Hamburger. 
■  Nox-rLAM    Film.— Nn.    18.410.      .Manofaetars   of    noD-inflainmable 

'  itea  for  ciiMBatography.     W.  C.  .Stevenaon. 
'MnavOamuAMKArar.— No.     19.302.       Stcreownpic     cinemato 

ftraphy.     L.    L.    Ruffier. 
CnrucAKXHurHT.— No.   677.     Cinematography.     A.   Garbartni  and' 

L.  Maoclairv. 


trade  Rama  and   marks. 

MARKS  PLACKO  OS    THIS   HEiilSTEU. 
Tht  foltumutu  uuirkt  kar*  bttn  plnrM  on  th»  raguUr : — 
.Sijnuu. — No.     379,791.    Chamical    ptaparationa     for     pi«aer\'ing 
pfaotogra^k      develnpinK     lolutiona.     George      WiUiam      dear 
SMratan,  210a,  Tufnell  Park  Road,  London,  N.7;  photographer. 


REGIS TBA TIOSS    JlEyE WED. 

EsUGic— No.  260.822.  Re,;UUr(d  hj  Hoogbtona,  Ltd.,  in  19M 

(CtaM3). 

R.<taiOK.— No.  260.823.  Regittered  by  Hougblona,  Ltd.,  In  1904 

lC*laM  8). 

E^inoif.— No.  260,824.  Regiitered  hj  Heagfatona,  Ltd.,  in  1004 

<Claa«  15). 

TxsMK.—No.  2^,825  Regiatered  'qr  Hoa|^laaa,  Ltd.,  in  1904 

(Claaa  16). 


Rcu)  Books* 


Tkc  Wellcome  Eapoturc  Record    and  Diary,    1918.      L.oadoD  i 

BurroaAha  WcUcomc  and  Co.     It. 
"Wc  arc  glad  to  ftnd  that  paper  ah»rUga  haa  failed  to  interfere  with 
nhe   ptm^mttiimt  of  the  ercr-popular  axpoavre    diary    of    Jieaars. 

Barrougha  WaOeoma,  which  raachra  oar  table  almost  at  ita.  accua- 
•tit\iwA  tima,  with  no  nark  of  a  wurld  war  upon  it  except  th*t  it 

in.  ivrhapa,  a  little  thinoar,  b^  n<>  mean*  a  .feature  which  can  be 
■criticiaad  in  •  votnae  iaiaaded  partiealarly  for  the  pocket.     We 

have  80  often,  in  rafarring  to  past  iMncs  of !  the  diaiy,  dwelt  upon 
'!>!•'  point  of  petfectioD  to  which  it  baa  tiaen  brought  and  the  real 

•  liflirtiltiM  which   moat  confront  the  oompUert  in  introducing  any 
uMur  featasa,  Ihnt  olM  minor  improv^ncnt  in  iha  preaeot  -volume 

daMrraa  to  ba  ■anliflwad     namely,  *  little   wallet   of    atill    card 

altacbad  to  the  inaide  front  eorer,  within  which  tmall  prtnta  or 
■other  papan  can  bo  placed  for  m<  urity.    The  test  portion,  which 

dral.4  with  pn»inaia  of  pbotogra|>hy  carried  out  with  the  tabloid 


chemical  prefMfstiona  of  Ifeaan.  liurroogfai  Wellcome,  has  been  the 

.iLibject  of  ffnwiJainble  revision,  so  thai  it  occupies  a  leaser  number 

"f  rages,  bat  withoot  any  aacrificf  of  the  explicit  directions  which 

omatear  photographar  appreciates..  TJiat  most  easential  part  of 

diary — the  exposare  calcniat'lr  and  the  tables  accompanying  itx 


use — remain  the  same,  except  that  the  list  of  sensitive  plates  <ani 
films  now  includes  only  manufactures  of  the  Allied  countries,  with 
the  exclusion  of  any  of  enemy  origin.  We  are  quite  sure  that  this 
feature  alone  will  onc^  again  recommend  the  volume  to  innumerable 
purchasers,  who  can  obtain  it  in  several  editions — one  for  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  for  use  in  the  Tropics,  and  two  others. 
one  for  use  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  another  in  corresf  on- 
dence  with  conditions  in  the  United  States. 


The  Sctentist's  Reference  Book  and  Durt. — The  1918  e.lition 
of  this  pocket  diary,  issued  by  Messrs.  James  Woolley  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  Manchester,  price  2a.  6d.,  preserves  the  features  which  for 
twenty  years  past  have  rendered  it  valuable  to  those  in  scientific 
occupations.  Within  150  or  so  pages  is  collected  a  mass  of  <lata 
specially  in  reference  to  meteorology,  astronomy,  agricultme, 
weights  and  measures,  chemistry  and  chemical  analysis,  physics, 
physiologj-,  and  hygiene.  The  diary  proper  is  modelled  in  con- 
venient fashion,  and,  unlike  many  other  pocket  diaries  which  we 
see,  includes,  we  are  glad  to  note,  space  for  a  Sunday  in  each  week. 
In  its  stout  leather  covers  the  diary  is  one  which  will  render  its 
seni-icea  to  the  possessor  throughout  a  twelvemonth. 

Thb  Pk.nrose  Pi.(«fas  Diart.— Tlie  pocket  book  and  diary 
issued  by  Messrs.  .\.  W.  Penrose  and  Co.,  109,  Fairingdon  Roeti, 
£.C.l,  appeals  for  tlie  year  1918  in  its  accustomed  forii:  and  will 
•onca  agaii^  be  wekwmed  by  those  in  iBhe  phcrto-engraving  trade  for 
it«  oomprofaeiiaive  collection  of  working  details,  formulae, ,  and  tables 
ouimected  with  the  various  pboto-meohanical  processes  such  as  line 
and  half-tea*  engraving,  three-colour  work,'  coIloty|)e  and  plioto- 
Ittbogrftpby,  and  photograivore.  In  addition  it  contains  special 
notes  oo  Che  preparation  of  originals,  the  wet-oollodioii  ami 
collodion  tunulaiod  processes,  atid  includes  besides  such  general  photo- 
graphic fomnibe  as  developers,  fixing  baths,  reduqars,  sntensifiers, 
etc  Its  ulitor,  .Mr.  William  Gantble.  is  ito  be  oongratulate<l  on 
having  maintained  the  continuity  of  this  most  useful  pocket  book. 

QrAKHTT  PHOTtKiBAPHic  Printinc— ThePB  is  now  no  occasion  to 
withhold  reference  to  the  nunlberi  of  our  little  contemporary  tlie 
"  PbotO'Miniatore  "  until  mippliei  readi  tfiis  countr\-,  for  the  reason 
that  importation  in  bulk  is  now  prohibited,  and  those  desiring  any 
iMrae  of  oor  contemporary  require  to  buy  it  direct  from  the 
publishers  in  New  York.  Messrs.  Tennant  and  Ward,  103,  Park 
.\  venae,  at  the  price  of  25  cents.  The  'lateat  asuo,  No.  166,  is  one 
wltich  will  interest  ]irufessiooal  photographers  lin  tliis  country  and 
particularly  the  many  who  are  en0ige<i  in  the  productioii  Of  portrait 
and  othor  printe  in  Urge  ({uantitie*  at  popidar  prices.  It  describes 
methods  of  machine  printing,  vignetting  and  bordering,  dievelop- 
meot,  fixing  and  waaliing  as  the^  are  practised  in  estaJblishments  in 
the  United  States  working  upon  tlie  largest  scale.  Amon^  the  items 
which  seem  to  us  to  be  novel  is  a  triple  tank  for  the  hot-toning  of 
priiita  by  hypo-alnm.  Another  is  a  rotary  "buffer"  for  the  pre- 
iiminar)'  polishing  of  ferrotype  or  glass  plates  on  which  prints  are 
to  be  squeegeed.  We  referred  only  last  week  to  the  many 
opportonitiea  w4iioh  still  remain  for  the  greater  application  of 
elcctrit  |owrr  to  |iliotographic  operations.  The  present  issue  of  the 
"  Photo- Miniature  "  is  a  reminder  of  certain  directions  in  which  the 
cleaidy  power  of  an  electric  motor  call  be  utilised. 


Pno»<Tl  Flashlight  .Ststem.-:— Since  mentioning  a  month  or  two 
ago  the  very  comprehensive  catalogue  of  the  lampe  and  powders 
im^a-tii  the  Prosch  ^Manufacturing  Company,  334,  Fifth  Avenue, 
^WlXork,  we  have  received  a  new  edition  of  the  list,  which  is  a 
(iUn'jnore' complete  and  detailed  iipecification  of  the  many  requisites 
for  flashlight  photography  of  all  kinds  of  which  the  company  are  the 
makers.  These,  for  example,  are  the  various  forms  of  collapsible 
and  fireproof  flashbags  designed  for  flashlight  photography  in 
studios,  at  banquets,  and  for  at-home  portraiture.  The  catalogue 
contains  a  ver>'  great  deal  of  practical  instruction  in  the  way  of 
placing  the  flashlight  illuroinant,  ignition,  etc.,  and  we  can  imagine 
that  no  photograjiher  anxious  to  inform  himself  of  the  full  facilities 
which  are  at  his  disposal,  or,  at  any  rate,  will  be  at  his  dispoKal 
when  transport  faciliUes .  between  here  and  America  are  again 
aocmal,  will  neglect  the  occasion  of  obtaining  this  price  list,  which 
is  sent  free  on  application"  to  bo'ua'-fide  readers  of  the  "B..J. "       , 
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meetlnss  oT  societies* 

» — 

MEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES    FOB    NEXT    WEEK. 

Satvbsay,  January  26. 

Hud()ersfl«ld  Naturaliat  and  Photographic  Society.     "The  Nataral  History  of 

Uy«s  and  Dyestufts."    L.  Neaverson. 
Btalybridge  Photographic  and  Scientitlc  Society.    "  Enlarging."    J.  Kershaw. 

Monday,  .January  28. 
Dewsbury  Photographic  Society.   "  Chat  on  '  Photonraina.'  "    W.  E.  Oundill. 
Bradford  Photographic  Society.    '•  How  to  Do  It;  SoioB- Methods  and  Manipula- 
tions ia  Photography."    J.  F.  Seaman. 

toEBDAT,  January  29. 
Royal   Photographic   Society.      "In  the  Alps  with  a  Camera."     Dr.  C.  Atkin 

Swan. 
Birmingham  Photographic  Society.    "  Tunis."    Harold  E.  Jeffories. 
Hanley  Photographic  Society,  Y.M.C.A.    "Landscape  Photography."    J.  Wright. 
Eeighley  and    District   Photographic   Association.      "  Wild   Cumbria."      J.  W. 

Shnttleworth. 
StaWbridge  Photographic  and  Scientific  Society.    Annual  meeting. 
IMonkiaiuls  PhotoKraphic  Society.    "  After  Treatment  of  the  Negative."   Practical 

Demonstration.    A.  D.  Wilson. 
Hackney   Photographic   Society.     "A   Walk   Round  Wanstcad   Park."    A.    E. 

Farrants. 

WEDNE.SDAT,  JANUARY  30. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.    Annual  Genersl  Meeting.  , 

Bristol  Photographic  Clnb.    "Garden  Portraiture  and  Studio  Portraiture."    Mrs. 

F.  Wild  and  Miss  Brownlee. 
IKord  Photographic  Society.    "  Northern  Italy,"    W,  Sanderson,  J. P. 

Thursday,  January  31. 
Hull  Photographic  Society.     Lecturettes  on  Excursions. 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.    "  Some  Investigations  in  Three- 

Colour  Bromoil."    8.  H.  Williams. 
Hammersmith  (Hampshire  House)  Photographic  Society.      "Bromoil."      G.  B. 
Clifton,  F.R.P.S. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Mketino  held  Tuesday,  January  22,  ifche  President,  Mr.   Johai  H. 
Gear,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lawton  read  a  paper  on  "  The  .Manipulations  whidh  go 
to  Successful  Picture-Making,"  in  which  he  dealt  dliietly  with  and 
domon8trat*id  methods  of  retoucfhing  tihe  negative  as  a  meaois  of 
improving  pictorial  effect.  Mr.  Lawton  a,ppeared  as  a  stout 
champion  of  such  methods,  and  showed  by  comparative  examples  the 
power  which  they  afforded,  and  also  the  effects  of  their  misuse. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  him. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATIOX. 
A  MEETING  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Friday,  January  11.  Pre- 
sent :  Messrs.  A.  Basil,  Gordon  Chase,  A.  Corbett,  C.  F.  Dickinson, 
A.  Ellis,  S.  H.  Fry,  W.  E.  Gray,  R.  Haines,  A.  Mackie,  R.  N. 
Speaight,  Lang  Sims,  F.  G.  Wakefield,  Frank  Brown  (Leicester), 
W.  B.  Chaplin  (Windsor),  A.  H.  L.  Chapman  (Swansea),  T.  Chidley 
(Chester),  and  H.  C.  Spink  (Brighton). 

The  draft  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Council  was  read  and  passe  J 
for  printing  and  circulation  to  members. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  gave  particulars  of  his  balance-sheet  for  the 
past  year,  showing  that  the  subscriptions  paid  was  the  highest 
number  collected  since  the  Association  was  established. 

The  death  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Association,  and  had  served  on  the  Council  1901-10,  was  referred 
to,  and  it  was  agreed  that  his  executor  should  be  written  to  express- 
ing the  regret  of  the  Council.  Among  the  cases  in  hand  for  members 
were  a  complaint  against  a  firm  of  dealere  in  second-hand  apparatus, 
an  important  case  arising  from  the  sale  of  old  negatives  involving 
an  important  legal  point;  a  complaint  against  a  firm  of  enlargers 
and  trade  printers ;  a  claim  against  a  member  by  his  customers  for 
delivery  of  negatives  taken  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business. 

The  president  read  correspondence  relating  to  the  Lang  Sims 
scheme,  and  also  a  letter  from  a  member  urging  the  Council  to 
oppose  the  inclusion  of  "photography"  among  unnecessary  trades. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  a  special  Council  meeting  was 
held,  in  accordance  with  Rule  12,  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

^ 

A  Basnet  Wall  Calendar. — ^Messrs.  Elliott  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Park  Road,  Barnet,  Herts,  send  us  a  specimen  of  a  most  attractive 
wall  calendar  for  1918,  of  which  they  have  a  limited  number  for 
distribution  to  their  professional  customers  on  application.  The 
calendar,  while  giving  prominence  to  the  Barnet  manufactures, 
bears  a  most  attractive  study  of  a  girl's  head  in  colours,  by  Philip 
Boileau. 


Commercial  JiCegal  Inielllsence. 

♦ — 

A  Photo-Canvassino  Swindler.. — At  Blackburn  last  week, 
Lionel  Harris  Goldberg  (forty-three),  of  Edge  Lane,  Liverpool,  was- 
charged  with  obtaining  by  false  pretences  from  Harriet  Howard  the- 
sums  of  2s.  and  3s.  (twice),  and  also  Ss.  6d.  from  Elizabeth  Keogh, 
and  4s.  6d.  from  Lily  Weaver.  All  the  alleg«d  offences  were  irv 
December. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Radcliffe,  who  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  police,  said 
that  in  all  the  cases  the  methods  of  prisoner  were  much  the  same. 
He  set  himself  out  as  the  British  Enlargement  Company,  and  on- 
seeing  photographs  on  the  walls  of  the  homes  he  visited  he  sug- 
gested it  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  have  them  enlarged  and  framed. 
He  would  obtain  sums  on  account,  and  promise  to  bring  the  enlarge- 
ments and  frames.  In  two  of  the  three  cases  neither  enlargement 
nor  frame  was  received,  but  in  one  case  the  enlargement  was- 
delivered,  and  aftei-wards  taken  away  because  the  owner  decided 
to  have  it  framed.  As  the  frame  did  not  come,  Mrs.  Howard  went 
to  prisoner's  so-called  place  of  business  in  Butler  Street,  Blackburn, 
but  found  he  had  left.  She  also  ascertained  that  there  had  been, 
neither  enlarging  nor  framing  there,  and  that  prisoner  had  left 
owing  his  landlady  12s.  Goldberg  was  very  smartly  traced  by 
Detective-Sergeant  Barnes  to  Liverpool,  where  he  was  arrested. 
He  (Mr.  Radcliffe)  asked  for  heavy  punishment. 

The  Magistrates'  Clerk  said  prisoner  had  put  in  a  statement- 
blaming  the  drinking  of  his  second  wife  for  his  downfall. 

When  the  landlady  was  asked  what  sort  of  woman  prisoner's  wife 
was,  she  replied  that  she  seemed  to  be  a  very  decent  woman.  She- 
was  never  intoxicated. 

Chief  Constable  Hodson  remarked  tliat  prisoner,  his  wife  and 
family  came  to  Blackburn  last  November.  Since  his  arrest  there 
had  been  twenty-one  complaints  about  him.  He  was  wanted  by 
the  Leeds  police,  who  had  had  seventy-eight  complaints,  and  also- 
by  the  Manchester  police.  He  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  April,  »nd 
deserted  in  May.  He  had  been  convicted  at  Hull,  Manchester,  and 
Longton  for  various  offences,  including  false  pretences,  and  neglect, 
of  family.     He  was  a  travelling  swindler. 

The  Bench  passed  sentence  of  three  months'  hard  labour  in  each, 
of  the  three  c£tses,  the  terms  to  run  consecutively.  Aldermaui 
Green,  Chairman  of  the  Magistrates,  said  they  were  sorry  they 
could  not  give  him  more. 

At  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court  recently,  before  Mr.  Regis- 
trar Hope,  an  application  was  made  for  the  discharge  of  Chester 
Park  Crawford,  described  in  the  receiving  order  as  C.  P.  Crawford, 
of  "  Cameragraph,"  Craven  House,  Kingsway,  W.C.  The  state- 
ment of  affairs  filed  by  the  bankrupt  disclosed  liabilities  amount- 
ing to  £9,829,  and  assets  nil.  The  bankrupt  had  failed  on  two- 
previous  occasions,  viz.,  in  1905  and  1910.  He  came  to  this  country 
from  America  in  1907  with  the  idea  of  opening  up  and  running  a, 
number  of  skating  rinks  in  vai'ious  parts  of  the  country.  In  1912 
he  was  engaged  in  a  scheme  for  ibuilding  and  renting  music  halls 
in  France  and  Belgium,  and  lost  £512  over  the  venture.  Subse- 
quently he  secured  from  an  American  company  the  right  to  seJI  on. 
commission  a  certain  -photographic  machine  called  the  "  Camera- 
graph."  In  1915  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  concern  to  a  company 
called  the  Cameragraph  Sales  Agency,  Limited,  which  company 
was  formed  with  a  capital  of  £5,000.  Some  of  the  shares  in  the 
company  were  sold  for  £358,  whilst  others  were  handed  to  people- 
who  had  rendered  him  assistance.  He  acted  as  managing  director 
of  tlie  company  until  March,  1917.  The  official  receiver  reported, 
that  the  debtor  had  committed  the  following  offences  against  the 
Bankruptcy  Act :  That  his  assets  were  not  of  a  value  equal  to  10s. 
in  the  £  on  the  amount  of  his  unsecured  liabilities.  That  he  hadi 
contributed  to  his  failure  by  rash  and  hazardous  speculation,  and> 
that  he  had  failed  on  two  previous  occasions.  Eventually  the- 
learned  registrar  suspended  the  discharge  for  four  years. 

Legal  Notices. — Notice  is  given  tliat  the  names  of  the  Bon. 
Marche  Studios,  Limited ;  Pembroke  Studios,  Limited ;  Photo- 
Telegraph  and  Cable  Company,  Limited ;  and  the  Usa  Photo. 
Papers,  Limited,  have  been  struck  off  the  Register  of  Joint  Stock 
Companies,  and  are  .iissolved. 

Notice  is  given  that  at  the  expiration  of    three    months    from. 
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Jacoarr  18  the  names  of  the  Belgian  Artists.  Limited ;  Dean 
Engraving  Conpany,  Limited;  International  Artists'  Club, 
Limited :  Photo-Dnuna  Company.  Limited ;  and  the  Whitefriars 
Sti«di«,  Limited,  will,  unleu  came  is  shown  to  the  contrary,  be 
«truck  off  the  Register  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  and  will  be 
dissolved. 

Correspondence. 

— • — 

•  *  Cvrmpimdtntt  thotdd  ntter  ti-rite  on  boA  sid**  of  the  paper.    Ho 
notiet  it  taktm  of  eamtmimieationi  ttnjsss  the  nantft  and  addrttn* 
or  ih«  wriUrt  or*  gimmt. 
".*  W»  io  not  umltrtalto  rttpoiuibilUii  for  ths  opinion*  eccpntatd  bg 
tmr  eormmamdrnU. 
ROTAL  NAVAL  AIR  SERVICE— PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SECTION. 
To  the  Editors       , .  . 
Qenilemen, — I  notice  that  in  the  "  Anawera  to  CorrMpondenta  " 
(page  36)  of  the  cnrrent  issue  of  the  "British  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy," a  reply  to  a  correspondent  aUtea  that  applications    for 
riitry  into  the  Photogi»phic  Section  of  tha  Boyal  Naval  Air  Service 
•hould  be  made  to  "  Officer  Commaoding  Photo  Section,  45,  Vic- 
ttiria  Road,  Chingford." 

I  have  to  point  out  that  this  is  an-«rrar.'   All  applications   for 
entry  into  this  section  should  be  addresaed  aa  follows  : — 
Th«  Officer  in  Charge,      ' 
Photographic  S«etioiis.R.N.A.S., 
"Whitehafl,"         ;■,, 
Chingrford,  B.4.' 
— I  am.  Sir.  youn  faithfully,  PEiirr  B.  Mnutiu, 

Lieut'-Camdr.  R.N.V.R.,'T»ffictT-in-Cb»rge. 
"Whitehall,"  Chingford.  E.4,  EKurx, iIano«ry  19.  1918. 

WWTE   BACKGROtNDS   IN    SK£TOH   PORTRAITB. 
To  tha  EdiloM. 
Gentlemen, — I  notice  the  subject  of  the  white  hackground    has 
a^in  cropped  up.    I  am  certain  a  great  deal  of  tha  difficulty  is 
liroui{ht  about  by  internal  reflection  in  the  Una    (roip    tha   white 
■Tunrlting  card  in  front.     The  shad<>.i:s  of  the  figur*  get  clogged  op 
Ikffore  sufficient  density  is  obtained  in  the  gnumJ.    I  got  over  the 
■HiW^nlty  myself  by, taking  out  thr  back  cnmbinatinn.  and  paaa  on 
■     •.  for  what  it  is  worth.     Where  the  studio  is  too  short  for 
<  to  this  'method  a  single  Iwna  of  suitable   focus  could  be 
used: 

And  this  laoda.on  to  another  sabjert— ^i. ,  the  folly  of  the  average 
photographer's  respect  for  li'  "  lenses.     Abeotutely  «s 

ftoA  work  can  be  done  witi.  iivap  IrnsM.     What  the 

.  ill.,  wants — the  ordinary  puUk  .is  u«U  a«  the  moat  hiKhly 
'  :  .'lit  sectiftit  (A  it — is  e«priT.in.  always  expression;  it  does 
ii»t  really  care  an  Indian  dam  atMiiit  a  hundred  little  finirkinenaes 
that  seem  to  perplex  a  large  majority  of  our  craft.  Human 
psychology  more  than  any  other  of  the  "  ologiee  "  is  the  study  fur 
suoh  of  ua  as  wmiM  rxcel. — Yours  faithfully.  F,  FiXDUiT. 

Stadio-oo-t'  \T  Aacbtcrmuchty.  Fife 

•luMMr- 


.MISSED  BrslNESS. 
To  the  EditofB. 

Gentlemen, — Permit  me  to  confcrataUte  you  on  again  soandini; 
the  gong  against  raids  by  trickery,  made  principally  by  the  White- 
rAapel  fiatemity  on  the  legitimate  bufinem  of  photographers. 

It  has  always  been  a  surprise  to  me  IhAt  the  R.P.S.  has  not  inte- 
rtated  itself  in  the  nutter,  and  (<inn<l  means  to  protect  their  mom- 
brrs  and  the  public  against  constant  misrepreaentation.  I  am  pf 
opinion  this  could  be  done  now  thrn>  ia  a  shortage  of  materials  by 
stopping  tha  cheap  paper  manufactortn. 

llie  root  of  the  troable  ia  competition.  I  believe  the  producers 
•>(  tbeae  funereal  borron  would  welcone  •  "  Controller  "  to  keep 
them  aU  in  lina. 

Many  of  them  are  capable  of  proJucing  good  work  ;  a  little  extra 
trniible  and  a  little  cxtrs  expense  and  they  could  command  twica 
the  price,  with  credit  to  themselves  and  latisfartion  to  the  public 

Toern  and  coontiy  have  been  flooded  with  "  soot  and  whitewash  " 


memorials  sad  enough  to  make  our  gallant  heroes  rise  from  their 
graves  as  a  protest  against  framed  "ghosts"  hanging  to  their 
memories. 

I  hope  the  god  of  war  will  include  in  his  reforms  the  extermina- 
tion of  these  cheap  and  nasty  enlargements,  together  with  the  gang 
of  canvassers  who  have  been  such  annoying  pests  for  years  past. — 
Yours  truly,  a.   Vernon  Godbold. 

98,  St.  .\saph  Road,  Brockley,  S.E.4. 
January  21,  1P18. 


ilnsiDers  to  Correspondents> 

SPECIAL    NOTICB. 

f«  tomequtnet  of  feneral  reduced  twppliu  of  paper,  at  tht  rent* 
of  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  much  vmod  pmlp  and  frati, 
a  imaUer  tpaei  will  be  available  MntU  further  notiee  for  repliet 
to  eorretpondentt. 

Horeover,  tee  will  antver  bf  pott  if  stomped  and  addretttd  enve- 
lope it  entiottd  for  rtplf  i  B-eent  International  0o%tpon,  from 

readtrt  pitroad. 

s^  *      — ~ 

Tht  fuU  fuettiont  and  otmgers  letft  be  printed  onlf  in  the  tate  of 

tnqwir%»t  of  funeral  interett. 

Queriet  to  bt  antwered  in  the  Fridaf'i  "  Jommal "  mutt  reach  u* 

nM    later    than    Tuetdaf    (potted    Monday),    and    ihould    be 

addretttd  to  the  Bditort.    ,  -    '* 

B.  A.  O. — 220  v,  half-wstt  lamps  are  not  the  slightest  good  on  a 
aOO_v,cir<iiiY.  If  anything,  half-watts  require  to  be  slightly  over- 
run— i.e.,  work  on  a  circuit  of  a  little  higher  voltage  than  tliat 
for  which  the  lamps  are  made. 

"T.  E.  S. — The  best  little  book  you  can  have,  and,  in  fact,  the  only 
one,  is  "  The  Portrait  Studio,"  a  reprint,  with  additional  matter. 
from  the  "  B.J.,"  illiutrated,  -  with  diagrams  of  studios  and 
ooceoorie*;;  price  7d.,  post  free. 

J.  8.  H. — There  are  no  books  on  stereoscopic  njiotography  in  print. 
You  might  possibly  be  able  to  obtain  a  second-hand  copy  of 
"Stereoscopic  Photfigraphy,"  by  F.  Drouin,  translated  from  the 
French,  from  a  firm  like  Alessni.  Foyle,  second-hand  booksellers. 
Charing  Cross  Road,  lliere  is  another,  No.  98  of  the  "  Photo- 
Miniatuie,''  but  it  is  uot  obtainable  at  the  present  time  except 
direct  from  Tcnnant  and  Ward,  103,  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
I'rice  25  cents. 

E.vrLoSKO  Abc  Glasses. — 1.  Can  yon  inform  me  what  to  use  to  clean 
the  globe  of  an  enclosed  arc!  2.  Also  the  means  to  refresh  or 
whiten  the  asbestqs  of  the  arc  reflector? — Akc. 

1.  Methylated  spirit  well  rubbed  pver  will  clean  off  a  lot  of  the 
deposits,  but  to  make  bright,  the  best  thing  is  a  little  hydrofluorie 
acid,  rubbed  in  with  a  tuft  of  soft  paper.  Acid  is  very  corrosive 
of  skin,  so  exercise  care.  2.  Mix  ordinary  whitening  with  skim 
milk  and  apply  with  a,  brush. 

H.  and  D. — Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  query?     I  have 
soDe  pinchrrKiiutio  plates  niaiked  250  11.  and  D.    I  wish  to  know 
the  speed  of  these  on  the  Wynne  Meter  and  how  to  make  the 
— snMjation  for  myself  in  future. — A.  D. 

tl  you  want  a  working  comparison  we  should  say  80  to  90 
Wynne,  but  there  is  no  regular  rtile  for  conversion  of  H.  and  D. 
into  Wynne  Bptf€<l8  owing  to  differences  in  the  way  in  which 
H.  and  I).  s|H-ed  nunVbevw  are  detennined. 

E.  P. — Vignettoa  in  machine  printing  by  strip  and  other  machines 
are  very  larerly  put  in  on  the  glaas-side  of  a  negative  with  an 
air-bruxh,  using  a  quick-drying  coloured  varnish  such  aa  you  can 
get  from  the  Aerograph  Co.,  43,  Holborn  Viaduct.  Failing  your 
own  facility  in  uxing  an  air-brush,  we  should  say  the  beat  means 
would  be  Ui  ^et  a  few  vignette  glasses  made  up,  cither  on  tissue 
paper  aflixed  to  glass  and  treated  with  a  stump  and  opa({ue.  or 
done  for  you  with  an  air-brush  by  one  or  other  of  the  trade  firma 
who  go  in  for  air-brush  finishing. 
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C.  B. — In  order  to  find  the  F.  number,  it  would  probably  be  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  your  purpose  to  focus  the  lens  on  a  distant 
object,  say  a  church  spire  half  a  mile  away,  and  then,  without 
disturbing  the  focus,  measure  the  distance  from  the  lens  dia- 
phragm to  the  focussing  screen.  Divide  this  distance  by  the 
diameter  of  the  largest  stop,  and  you  get  the  F.  number.  We 
do  not  see  how  we  can  tell  you  to  distinguish  different  types  of 
lenses.  The  ability  to  do  so  is  simply  the  result  of  long 
experience,  as  in  secondhand  dealing  of  various  objectives. 

AI.  B. — Very  likely  the  greater  closeness  of  the  plates  has  something 
to  do  with  air-bells  sticking  to  thein>  but  we  do  not  think  it  is 
enough  to  account  for  the  difference  you  find  between  the  two 
tanks.  We  have  had  the  same  trouble  in  using  porcelain  tanks 
in  which  the  plates  were  comparatively  far  apart,  and  then  we 
got  over  it  entirely  by  ceasing  to  lower  the  plates  into  the  tank 
after  the  developer  had  been  put  in,  but,  instead,  putting  the 
plates  in  first  and  "  dumping  in  "  the  developer  solution 
vigorously.  We  would  sometimes  pour  off  the  developer  and 
immediately  pour  it  back  again,  and  found  that  we  got  absolutely 
no  air-bells  when  following  this  plan.  Perhaps  lowness  of  tem- 
perature also  has  something  to  do  with  your  getting  air-bells 
under  present  conditions. 

A  Nil.— We  see  where  part  of  your  trouble  is.  Pixibably  the 
Dallraeyer  3  D.  which  you  are  using  is  much  too  long  in  focus  for 
the  enlarger.  The  best  focus  for  a  half-plate  enlarging  lantern 
is  8  or  9  inches.  If  you  could  use  an  //4.5  anastigmat  of  about 
this  focal  length  you  would  probably  find  that  your  exposures 
were  very  much  shorter.  If  such  a  lens  is  not  available,  the  best 
alternative  would  be  a  cabinet  portrait  lens  of  //4  aperture,  which 
might  be  of  focus  up  to  10  or  12  inches.  This  would  answer  per- 
fectly for  enlarging  portrait  negatives,  but  would  not  be  so  suit- 
able as  the  anastigmat  for  negatives  of  subjects  where  you  wanted 
sharp  definition  right  up  to  the  margins  of  the  enlargement.  We 
think  that  by  looking  after  the  lens  question,  in  conjuction  with 
a  good  light  like  the  "  Howellite,"  you  will  be  able  to  bring  your 
exposures  down  to  a  reasonable  time. 

Zeiss  Triplet. — A  friend  has  shown  me  a  lens  with  the  following  : 
"  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena  Triplet  1  :  48,  F50cm."  on  it.  It  is  large,  the 
glasses  being  4in.  diameter,  iris  diaphragm.  Focus  about  14  ins. 
Has  yellow  screen  on  front.  Evidently  fitted  in  aluminium.  It 
is  daimaged  in  metal  parts,  and  iris  is  not  working,  but  glasses  are 
in  perfect  condition.  Can  you  say  what  was  probably  the  original 
value  of  it  ? — Fbiend. 

The  Zeiss  Triplet  lens  was  placed  on  the  market  about  1891,  of 
aperture  //6.3,  but  we  cannot  reconcile  the  data  you  give  with 
those  published  in  the  price  lists  then  issued.  Apparently  the 
longest  f'ocus  which  was  supplied  was  16^  inches  {=  41  cm.).  If 
your  lens  is  correctly  marked,  its  focal  length  should  be  19j  inches 
(=  50  cm.).  The  164  "^-  lens  was  originally  issued  at  a  price  of 
£20,  but,  owing  to  its  early  withdrawal,  there  are  so  few  of  these 
lonaes  about  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  a  present  price 
for  it. 

ENLAEomo  WITH  Half-Watts.— 1.  Is  a  100-c.p.  half-watt  lamp  a 
satisfactory  illuminant  for  half -plate  lantern  with  condenser?  2. 
Would  a.  1,000-watt  lamp  with  ground  glass  screen  give  a  light 
which  could  be  used  without  a  condenser  for  enlarging? — A.  B. 

1.  The  ordinary  pattern  of  half-watt  lamp — that  is,  with  the 
circular  form  of  filament,  is  not  a  good  one  for  enlarging  with  a 
condenser.  You  want  a  focus  type  of  lamp  for  this — that  is,  one 
in  which  the  filaments  are  brought  within  a  smaller  area,  but  we 
learnt  only  recently  that  they  are  not  now  being  made  owing  to 
the  great  call  for  the  ordinary  pattern.  2.  Yes,  a  very  goo  3 
illumination  can  be  got  with  a  high-power  lamp  placed  in  a  box 
with  white  walls  and  with  a  screen  of  ground  glass  or  flashed 
opal  an  inch  or  so  from  the  negative  on  the  side  towards  the  light. 
In  the  "B.J."  of  March  30  last,  also  in  the  forthcoming 
"  Almanac,"  is  a  description  of  vertical  enlarger  arranged  with  a 
lamp  of  this  kind. 

Dallmeyer  Portrait  Lens — 1.  I  have  got  a  2  B  Dallmeyer  patent 
portrait  lens,  but  I  don't  understand  its  working.  Could  you 
oblige  me  with  an  explanation?  When  I  focus  on  the  outside  of 
a  plate  the  centre  is  fuzzy,  and  when  I  focus  on  the  centre  the 


outside  is  fuzzy.  Around  the  back  end  of  the  lens  are  four  groups 
of  notches,  which  I  think  has  something  to  do  with  it,  but  I  can't 
find  out  how.  2.  Can  you  tell  me,  also,  where  I  can  get  a  studio 
camera  shutter  of  the  circular  bellows  pattern  refitted  with  a, 
bellows,  and  about  how  much  it  would  cost? — D.  Anderson. 

1.  Portrait  lenses  of  large  aperture,  such  as  the  Dallmeyer  2  B., 
usually  have  a  very  round  field.  You  must,  however,  recollect 
that  the  lens  you  have  is  only  sold  to  cover  C.  de  V.,  and  must  be 
stopped  down  if  used  on  a  larger  plate.  The  notches  on  the  back 
cell  are  to  indicate  the  amount  of  unscrewing  when  the  diffusion 
of  focu.s  arrangement  is  used.  For  sharp  definition  the  focus, 
notches  must  be  opposite  the  little  peg  in  the  other  part  of  the 
back  cell.  The  more  the  notched  portion  is  unscrewed  the  softer 
tlie  definition  becomes.  2.  You  can  get  the  shutter  repaired  by 
the  Altiincham  Rubber  Co.,  Altrincham,  Cheshire. 


LiLYwniTE  Delivery  by  Coal  Gas.^Mbssts.  Lily  white  Ltd.,  so 
we  noltice  from  a  recent  para^aph  iin  "  Motor  Cycling,"  ore  making 
use  of  the  now  verj'  common  "  gas-bag  "  for  tihe  motor  used  in  Hiv 
delivei'v  of  their  commercial  photographs,  etc.  A  B.S.A.  motor- 
cycle has  been  adapted  for  use  witfli  gas,  and  has  proved  satisfactory 
even  upon  tlie  steep  gradients  which  are  to  be  found  in  Halifax  and 
the  aieighbourhood. 

Revised  Camera  Prices. — iMessrs.  Horughtons,  Ltd.,  send  us  a 
twelve-page  list  of  revisions  of  prices  of  cameras,  the  figui'es  in  whicfi 
will  serve  to  correct  those  in  the  latest  large  list  of  the  firm,  namely 
that  of  1915.  A  1918  edition  of  the  "  Ensign  "  catalogue  Ls  in  course 
of  preparation  for  issue  in  March,  and  will  be  oWtainalble  by  dealers 
at  the  rate  of  15s.  per  100  copies,  indluding  tlh©  printing  of  dealer's 
naime  and  address  on  tihe  back  outside  cover. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis,  photographer  and  photographic  dealer,  of 
Valletta,  is,  we  are  glad  to  see,  among  those  whose  names  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Malta  "Government  Gazette"  as  having  rendered 
valuable  services  in  connection  with  the  war.  Mr.  Elks,  it  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  has  provided  relatives  of  Service  men  buried  in 
the  Malta  cemeteries  with  a  photograph  of  the  grave  free  of  charge, 
and  in  other  ways  has  rendered  assistance  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Wh  fSnttsb  lotimal  d  ^Ifotog^ta^fij^ 
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rk«  fluwary  o^  wwteiiti  which  utuallf  peeupitt  tht  loietr  half 
«f  thi*  odImwh  «iU  U  Jcnmd  at  On  foot  cf  Ut*  pagt  overUaf  and 
mil  e6mlmu»  to  b*  plaetd  thtrt  whiUt  iU  rtguUtr  po$itiim  u  rt^ired 
for  notieot  rtiatimf  to  ths  fiirtkeommg  "  B.J.AlmMoc." 

Wh«n  to  0«t  th«  Almanao. 

In  these  noles  last  week  it  was  said  that  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  the  Almanac  would  be  announced  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  We  then  anticipated  that  such  could  be  done 
in  this  i«ue.  Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  writing  it  is 
not  possible  to  state  the  day  precisely.  Equally,  we  cannot 
defer  the  announcement  until  next  week  because  very 
likely  the  Almanac  will  be  on  <«ale  before  the  "  B.  J."  of 
February  8  reaches  its  readers,  and  if  we  waited  until  then 
we  should  have  failed  in  our  promise  to  notify  the  public 
•xaetly  when  the  1918  Alman<i<-  will  reach  il>-.i!or-:  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

On  the  horns  of  tins  dilemma  wnat  we  iiad  rx'tier  do  is 
to  say  that,  judging  from  present  snpplies,  the  Almanac 
should  be  on  sale  at  the  same  time  as  next  week's  "  British 
Journal."  It  may  be  a  day  or  so  later;  ou  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  a  little  earlier.  At  .iiiy  rate,  this  is  the  beet  we 
can  do  in  the  way  of  advertising  to  our  readers  when  they 
should  call  in  at  their  dealer'x  to  secure  copies  before"  the 
verj-  limited  mirplus  supply  N  exhausted.  We  are  all 
nowadays  familiar  with  tfip  nt^reotyped  retort  of  the 
grocer  or  butcher — "None  tn  ''.Tro  "  T?  jq  nearly  the 
same  as  regards  the  Almanac 

We  should  repeat  here  the  ri'iily  which  our  publisher?! 
have  had  to  maJce  during  t)i"  pa.^t  few  days  to  many  in- 
dividual applicants — vix.,  that  ik>  more  copies  are  now  at 
their  disposal.  Sales  are  in  tli><  dealem'  and  booksellers' 
hand^.  and  if  application  be  made  promptly  at  these 
eotahlishments  it  will  be  possible,  we  nope,  for  the  great 
m.Tiority  of  would-be  buyer*  of  the  Almanac  to  secure 
cnpip*.  Some,  we  fear,  mxifi  ir"  without,  and  it  is  our 
rri;ref  that  we  can  do  no  nmr"  than  -tate  plainly  how 
thing*   stand. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Over  No  matter  what  skill  may  be  exercised 

Development,  iu  lighting  and  posing  a  sitter,  it  is  aU 
wasted  if  it  is  not  faithfully  rendered  in  tie  print.  The 
exposure  may  be  correct,  but  if  the  development  be 
carried  even  «  little  too  far  the  scale  of  tones  is  altered 
and  the  picture  suffers  more  or  less,  and  it  is  generally 
more.  One  of  the  principal  differences  between  really 
good  and  merely  ordinary  portrait  work  will  be  found 
in  the  quality  of  the  high-lights,  those  of  the  face  being 
the  most  imiportant,  while  the  draperies  are  hardly  of 
leas  consequence.  In  the  good  portrait  the  flesh  has  its 
true  value  and  texture,  and  the  draperies  give  some 
suggestion  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed, 
while  in  the  poor  one  these  delicate  nuances  are  lost,  and 
the  result  is  as  if  a  coloured  plaater-cast  had  been  photo- 
graphed instead  of  a  living  person.  This  defect  may  occur 
from  over-lighting,  but  in  the  winter  it  is  generally  due 
to  a  poor  light,  which  gives  a  picture  lacking  in  round- 
ness. And  this  is  made  worse  by  the  use  of  too  warm  a 
developer,  which  rapidly  penetrates  the  film  and  chokes 
the  delicate  shadows  in  the  lightef  parts  of  the  subject. 
When  the  average  operator  uses  warm  developer  he  is 
very  apt  to  overdo  it,  and  to  work  at  a  temperature  in 
excess  of  that  prevailing  in  the  summer.  Recently  we 
had  the  curiosity  to  test  the  temperature  of  the  solution 
a  young  assistant  was  about  to  use,  and  found  it  to  be 
about  85  deg.  Fahr.  It  was,  therefore,  not  surprising 
to  find  that  the  negatives  he  had  already  developed  were 
of  the  plaster-oast  variety.  The  only  safe  way  to  obtain 
uniform  quality  is  to  develop  for  a  fixed  time  at  a  fixed 
temperature.  Judging  by  looking  through  the  negative 
or  at  the  back  of  the  film  is  an  unsafe  practice,  for  a 
plate  usually  has  a  thicker  coating  of  emulsion  at  one  end 
than  it  has  at  the  other,  and  it  is  just  an  even  chance 
whether  the  face  falls  on  the  thin  or  the  thick  end. 


Americana'  We    are    very     much     obliged     to    Mr. 

Copyright  in  Robert  Wallace,  the  honorarv  secretary 
BPTtain  ^f  tjjg   Scottish   Photo-Pictofial   Circle;, 

for  calling  our  attention,  as  he  does  in  the  letter  which  we 
print  upon  another  page,  to  the  Order  in  Council  of 
Febmarv.  1915,  which  has  definitely  stated  the  conditions 
to  be  observed  by  American  citizens  or  persons  resident  in 
the  United  States  in  order  to  secure  copyright  protection 
for  their  work  (photographs)  in  this  country.  The  text 
of  the  Order  shows  that  the  interpretation  which  we  laid 
upon  the  earlier  and  more  general  proclamation  is  not  the 
correct  one.  Our  American  friends  should  therefore  notice 
that  it  is  neoes.sary  for  them  to  resrister  the  copyrifrbt  in 
their  photographs  at  Washington  and  to  comply  with  the 
United  States  regulations  in  the  matter  of  marking  puh- 
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lisbed  copies  just  as  they  are  accustomed  to  do  for  the 
purpose  of  legally  sustaining  copyright  in  their  own 
country.  The  arrangement  is,  in  fact,  something  between 
that  which  was  originally  contemplated  in  such  individual 
reciprocity  agreements,  and  that  which  is  embodied  in  the 
terms  of  the  Berne  Convention.  As  Mr.  Wallace  very 
truly  says,  the  provision  of  the  opportunity  for  addition 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  Order  in  Council  provides 
opportunities  for  adjustments  of  this  kind.  Unfortunately. 
Orders  in  Council  are  not  widely  published,  and  unless 
the  practice  is  adhered  to  of  studying  each  issue  of  the 
"  London  Gazette,"  the  introduction  of  modifying  legis- 
lation may  fail  to  be  noticed. 

*  *  » 

The  Art  of  The   great  bulk  of    the    British    public 

Selling —  believes  that  making  sales  is  a  very  easy 

matter,  which  is  within  the  reach  of  any  untrained  person, 
being  in  fact  as  simple  as  poking  a  fire  or  editing  a  news- 
paper, either  of  which  performances  the  looker-on  feels 
that  he  could  do  better  than  the  man  who  is  holding  the 
poker  or  filling  the  chair.  This  is  true  in  a  limited  sense 
as  far  as  salesmanship  is  concerned,  as  the  popularitj'  of 
slot-machines  proves,  always  provided  that  the  customer 
requires  just  what  the  trader  has  in  stock  and  that  the 
latter  is  satisfied  with  supplying  that  and  no  more.  We 
fear  that  many  receptionists  belong  to  this  class,  and  that 
business  suffers  accordingly.  The  photographer,  usually 
no  salesman  himself,  is  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  busi- 
ness done,  because  he  is  kept  busy  and  making  a  comfort- 
able living,  but  does  not  realise  that  a  live  saleswoman 
could,  without  increasing  his  overhead  expenses,  add  a 
very  substantial  percentage  to  his  profits. 


—and  a  New  Some  time  since  a  friend  had  the  mis- 
Receptionist,  fortune  to  lose  his  receptionist,  a  lady  in 
whom  he  had  a  well-deserved  confidence,  and  engaged  a 
successor,  whose  quiet  demeanour  did  not  indicate  any 
special  talent.  He  was  quickly  undeceived.  Her  first 
action  was  to  overhaul  his  stock  of  frames  and  other 
sundries,  and  to  ask  for  specimens  mounted  in  certain 
styles.  In  a  few  weeks  he  found  that  without  increasing 
the  number  of  sittings,  the  takings  had  grown  considerably. 
The  demand  for  the  better  classes  of  work  was  greater 
and  the  sales  of  frames,  miniatures  and  enlargements  had 
greatly  improved.  The  reason  was  that  the  new  assistant, 
instead  of  being  merely  ]X)lite  and  obliging,  had  a  quiet 
enthusiasm  in  her  work,  and  was  able  to  direct  the  wants 
of  the  customer  to  the  lines  in  which  she  was  interested, 
without  gush  or  apparent  pushful  ness.  The  most  successful 
salesman  of  photographs  we  ever  encountered  had  learned 
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the  art  of  selling  in  a  jeweller's  shop.  Knowing  little  of 
photography,  he  had  a  good  knowledge  of  psychology,  and 
found  the  handling  of  a  certain  class  of  people  as  easy  in 
the  .reception-room  as  at  the  jeweller's  counter.  The 
receptionist  who  wishes  to  earn  a  good  salary  or  commission 
could  do  worse  than  to  take  a  course  of  salesmanship  at 
one  of  the  many  business  training  centres  which  now  exist 
in  most  large  towns. 


Muddy  With  hypo  at  the  present  price  there  is- 

Prints.  danger  of   an    inclination   to    overwork 

the  fixing-bath  before  transferring  it  to  the  residues. 
Theoretically,  iiypo  will  dissolve  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  silver  than  is  desirable  it  should  do  before  it  is  discarded, 
for  it  is  not  only  saturation  with  silver  which  is  to  be  i 
avoided,  but  the  introduction  of  other  matter  which  causes  1 
trouble.  Now  that  bromide  and  gaslight  jiapers  are  used 
so  extensively  the  fixing-bath  sometimes  becomes  loaded 
with  developer  and  a  degradation  of  the  high-lights  gradu- 
ally appears  as  a  consequence.  Many  printers  transfer 
their  prints  direct  from  the  developer  to  the  hypo  without 
rinsing,  and  at  the  end  of  a  day's  work  the  fixing-bath 
contains  a  pint  or  more  of  amidol  or  melol-hydroquinone 
solution.  If  this  were  poured  in  in  one  dose  one  would 
throw  away  the  solution  and  make  a  fresh  one,  but  the 
effect  is  the  same  if  it  is  added  a  drachm  at  a  time.  This 
is  often  not  recognised  until  the  mischief  is  done,  and 
dirty-looking  prints  are  coming  through.  If  a  printer 
starts  with,  say,  twenty  ounces  of  developer  and  finishes 
witii  only  ten  ounces  in  his  dish,  the  balance  must  be  some- 
where, and  if  the  prints  are  not  well  rinsed,  it  is  in  the 
fixing-bath.  If  a  plain  solution  of  hypo  be  used  the  con- 
tamination soon  becomes  visible,  but  with  the  acid  bath 
now  generally  used  the  danger  point  is  often  long  passed 
before  it  is  recognised.  Economy  in  hypo  is  too  dearly 
attained  at  the  cost  of  inferior  prints.  Another  point 
which  many  printers  are  not  careful  over  is  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  developer  by  hypo  carried  into  it  by  the 
fingei-s.  The  gelatine-chloride  worker  had  perforce  to  keep  J 
the  hypo  solution  in  its  proper  place,  but  there  is  now  J 
arising  a  generation  to  whom  it  has  no  terrors  because  its 
evil  influences  are  not  so  immediately  apparent. 
*  *  * 

Knifing  Not  so  long  ago  the  retoucher  who  could 

Bromides.  use  the  knife  effectively  upon  a  negative 

was  the  exception,  but  now  every  practitioner  of  any  pre- 
tensions is  presumed  to  be  an  expert  in  this  direction.  The 
print  finisher  has  not  adopted  the  knife  to  the  same  extent, 
vet  it  is  easier  to  work  upon  a  matt-surface  bromide  than 
it  is  upon  a  negative.      The  procedure  is  very  similar  in 


SUMMARY. 

A  lecmt  paper  before  the  New  York  Society  of  Illuminating 
Engineers  has  dealt  with  the  design  of  optical  systems  for  the  pro- 
jection of  ordinary  lantern  slides  or  for  moving-picture  film.  The 
author,  Mr.  J.  A.  Orange,  discusses  alternative  schemes,  represent- 
ing systems  which  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  light-source, 
description  of  condenser,  and  aperture  of  projection  lens.     (P.  51.) 

.■\propos  of  our  recent  reply  to  a  correspondent  as  to  the  avoidance 
of  air-bells  in  tank  development,  the  Eagle  Tank  Co.  prescribes  rinsing 
plates  before  placing  in  the  developer  and,  further,  removing  surface 
iiir-biibbles  from  the  developing  solution  (before  inserting  the  rack  of 
plates.     (P.  58.) 

In  efforts  to  economise  hypo,  quaJity  of  fprints  may  suffer  as  the 
result  of  carrying  developer  into  the  hypo  bath.  The'old  practice  of 
rinsing  prints  between  developing  and  fixing  appears  now  to  be  much 
less  common.     (P.  50.) 

E.\cessive  temperature  of  developer  is  often  an  unrecognised  cause 
of  flatness  of  gradation  in  portrait  negatives.  Not  infrequently  it 
creeps  in  as  the  result  of  over-warming  the  developing  solution  in 
cold  weather.     (P.  49.) 

Photographs  showing  the  part  taken  in  the  war  by  the  City  of 
Birmingham  are  now  being  collected  Iby  a  photographic  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  War  Memorial  Museum.     (P.  57.) 


Our  speculation  of  last  week,  as  regards  conditions  nnder  whidi 
.\merican  photographs  secure  copyright  protection  in  this  country,  is 
contradicted  hv  the  terms  of  an  Order  in  Council  issued  as  long  ago 
as  1915.  Mt.  R.  Wallace,  of  the  Scottish  Photo-Pictorial  Circle,  calls 
our  attention  to  this  Order  in  a  letter  on  page  59.  The  full  te.\t  of 
the  Order  will  be  found  on  page  53. 

"  CoLotTK  Photography"  Sttpplkmbst. 

In  a  recent  paper  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  Mr.  A.  J. 
Bull  dealt  witli  some  interesting  phenomena  of  absorption  and  trans- 
mission of  colour  by  various  media,  and  instanced  the  effects  which 
j)eculiarities  of  absorption  or  transmission  produced  in  the  photo- 
graphy of  coloured  objects.     (P.  5.) 

The"  current  instalment  of  the  "  Deeennia  Practica  "  of  colour 
photography  takes  the  form  of  a  resume  of  the  methods  and  formulie 
which  have"  been  recommended  and  practised  for  the  extra-colour 
sensitising  of  Autochrome  plates.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  (pre- 
wur)  formulae  prescribe  enemy  dyes  now  largely  replaced  by  British. 
(P.  6.) 

The  Prizma  process  of  colour  cinematography,  described  some- 
months  ago  in  the  "Sup]jlement,"  appears  now  to  have  been  simpli- 
fied to  a  form  in  which  it  differs  very  slightly  from  previous  processes 
planned  upon  the  same  system.  (P.  8.) 
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earh  rM«.  The  gelatine  film  must  be  absolutely  dry.  so  that 
portion  of  the  image  to  be  removed  comes  away  in 
■  ier ;  the  knife  must  have  a  razor-like  edge,  which  must 
be  kept  at  right  angles  to  the  paper,  and  the  scraping 
must  be  done  very  gently,  so  as  to  avoid  chipping  off  the 
coating.  A  knife  skilfully  used  is  to  be  preferred  to  any 
method  of  using  abrasive  powder  or  erasing  rubber  as  is 
often  recommended,  as  the  work  .-an  be  kepi  closer  to  the 
outlines  of   the  subject  and  tlie  surface  is  less  disturbed. 


We  have  seen  a  skilful  finisher  by  this  method  work  up 
a  dark  enlargement  using  an  ordinary  penknife,  clearing 
up  heavy  shadows  and  introducing  lights  iu  a  way  which 
appeared  marvellous  to  the  uninitiated.  A  great  advan- 
tage over  touching  witli  body  colour  is  that,  as  nothing  is 
added  to  the  original  image,  there  is  no  change  of  colour 
even  if  the  print  fades  slightly.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  scraping  is  the  most  effective  way  of  lightening  aero- 
graphed work  whicli  cannot  be  cleanly  removed  with  water. 


SCIENTIFIC    DESIGN    IN    OPTICAL    PROJECTION. 


A  w«ek  or  two  »go  we  quoted  from  »  paper  before  the  New  York  Society  of  IlIiiiuinatinR  Engineers  on  a  system  offreguliitinrr 
illumination  upon  the  projection  screen  in  iiccordance  with  the  conditions  which  roiike  for  the  optical  comfort  of  an  audience.  A 
further  paper  before  the  some  Society  now  deals  with  a  subject  which  has  a  much  more  important  bearing  upon  optical  projection 
inasmuch  as  it  is  an  investigation,  as  regards  eflective  illumination  of  the  projection  serpen,  of  different  systems  of  illuminating 
the  lantern  slide  or  other  transparency.  The  author.  Sir.  J.  \.  Orange,  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  is  presumably  in- 
terested in  showing  the  superior  results  which  can  be  secured  by  means  of  some  metallic  filament  lamps  used  in  accordance  with 
an  optical  system  which  is  quite  different  from  that  hitherto  employed  for  other  light-souices,  such  as  gas  mantles,  Nernst,  and 
arc  lamps.  But  as  it  appears  that  the  use  of  a  metallic  filament  lamp  for  optical  projection  is  being  actively  develoiied  and 
promises  to  revolotioniae  the  construction  of  optical  lanterns,  a  study  of  the  principles  of  projection  as  set  forth  by  the  author 
is  certainly  to  be  recommended  to  those  who,  after  the  war,  will  be  retaming  to  the  manufacture  of  these  largely  sold  articles. 
The  metallic  filament  lamp  has  much  to  recoininend  it  on  the  score  of  convenience  and  constancy  in  comparison  with  an  arc, 
and  if  it  tarns  oat  that  its  introduction  for  projection  purposes  is  the  occasion  of  displacing  the  familiar  type  of  lantern  con- 
denser from  the  rogue  it  has  enjoyed  for  many  years  pant,  it  is  obviously  nccesnary  that  constructors  in  this  country  should  keep 
before  them  what  progresK  is  being  made  in  this  direction.— Eds.  KJ.' 
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As  .1  preliminary  to  the  discussion  ■ 

movin^-pirtur*'     projertor     it     is     on 

question  of  the  moat  soit«b(e  brif^tneas  of  the  pi<«uie  shown 

an  the  screen. 

This  mstlfr  has  never  btvn  standardised,  although  there 
do«a  n.>t  wrm  to  be  »ny  particular  olMtacte  in  the  way  of 
some  agreMBent  as  to  tiie  mc^  dcwraU*  brightness  in  the 
heariest  sbad<>ws  of  a  picture,  exprrmcd  as  a  function  of  the 
gvnenal  room  illumination.  A  combination  of  experiment  with 
testH  on  theatrva  ahoaJd  seitle  this  jioint,  but  thv  conner-ion 
txtween  such  brij^tMH  and  the  intensity  of  illumin»ti<>n 
vided  by  the  projector  (messumi  in  the  natural  way  witli 
...a<-  or  fiUn  out)   is  the  aoame  of  much  difficulty. 

The  n>lati^>n  rMto  on  two  factors,   on*  Hm  density   of  the 


nietre-i-andles)  in  tlie  char  parts,  presumably  with  a  musliii 
or  while  paint  scrt^en.  H.  P.  Gage,  in  tlie  discussion  on  the 
same  paper,  givts  some  figures  which  seem  to  suggest  2.5  to 
6.0  fiHit-candles  (27  to  65  metnMsandles)  for  magic-lanterns 
and  2.6  to  30  f<«t  randies  (27  to  320  metre-candles)  for  moving 
pictur««,   again   presumably  on   a   matt   white  screen. 

K<.';;arding  thef^t*  figures  it  is  infertfttirn;  to  note  that  a 
great  many  theatre«  ujMTBte  siiccessfuHy  with  less  than  2.5 
f<H>t-candles  (27  inetr»--caii<ll«8)  on  a  j>lain  screen  and  that  one 
of  the  best  known  thintres  in  the  country  is  o])^ating  under 
ciimlitions  equivalent  to  con»ideral>ly  less  tluan  lO  foot-candles 
(107  mt4jv-candU«)  on  a  plain  scretai. 

The  r»T»rt  of  the  Committee  on  dare',  dealing  with  acreens, 
Migge4t><  a  mean  picture  brightneas  of  ^  liatnbert  (presumably 


-'■'If.  or   film   an<l   the  other  the  nature  of  the  screen.     The  j    miUi-Iambert),   with  a  factor  of  5  either  way. 
iier   is    »ery    variaUe   ewen    in    the   mgular   photographic 
-ioct,   while  the  fariotu  natural-colour  achievesnents  may 
into  appalling  densities.     The  most  that  can  be  done  at 
Uuft  time  is  to  agitate  for  a  standard  deiwity  in  the  ordinarj- 
photographic  nTunU,  thsre  being  little  excuse  for  the  e.\trenii« 
now  mn  to.     The  iiysd  sliilea  and  films,  mooidight  and  fire- 
light effects,  ar»  not  a  dkitarbing  featui*  because  gloomineas 
is  there  part  of  the  effect  soaght.     The  natural-colour   pro- 
.j,.,.t.   '-.qaire  a  higher  order  of   illumination   and   should  be 
provided    for   nnlcas  the   rxhifaitor   can   contrive   to 
•■^■m    by    rccoanie    to    »iich    I'Xpedirfits    as    further 
the  room,  shortenint;  uf  the  thT>>w  ami  substitu- 
tion  oi    a   highly   solortur   w-rrjen. 

The   mm.iining  '-oriHideralion.    '^itt-n  character,    is  the  om" 
determining    '  "on    betwerti    intonaity   of    illumination 

and  screen  \r  slide  or  film   l>eing  absent. 

Taking  the  white  paint  <>r  muslin  M-reen  as  s  standard.  th>' 
metallic  or  selective  screen*  oH«^  a  factor'  of  from  1  to  7 
>  re.,-.iriU  pictnre  brichtn«m.  and  where  the  design  of  the 
auditorium  is  appropriate  they  an-  «Hry  desirable.  Taylor' 
s|M'.ili:<>   of   satisfactory   slide   prrijectifin    with    i-ft.    candle   (SI, 


I'l  OsanIMM  im  ai*rp.  "  Diffi^lat  M«4ia    Prnjn 
Trut.  t.  E.  a.,  p. «,  Kow  I.  vol.  XI. 

")  Tarler,  J.  8.,  "Tk*  PrajMtini  l^aatrm       Ti 

T«l.  ZI. 


and  FocnMlnc  Scrr»n*.* 
I.   B.  ».,  p.  414,  No.  i. 


This  mMin  value  corrwsponds  roughly  with  2.5  foot  candles 
(27  nietn'-candles)  on  a  white  paint  screen,  measured  with 
slide  or  film  out. 

There  is  exc»>ll<'iif  reosiin  for  assigning  an  upp«T  limit  to 
the  picture  brightn<.«ti  in  the  case  of  moving  pictures;  this 
|H>int  will  be  referred  to  later. 

In  its  typioal  form  tlie  magic-lanteim  is  an  instrument 
adapted  to  the  projection  of  transparencita-slides  about  10  cm. 
in  diameter.  At  different  stages  in  its  history  it  has  been 
used  soconsfully  with  such  enormously  different  light-sources 
as  the  kcrrwene  flame,  the  lime-liglit  and  the  carbon  arc.  Even 
when  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  ■  transparency  of  the 
old-tiiiM».alMn  and  the  smaller  screens  of  early  days,  it  still 
reniain.s  a  jroniler  that  such  diffea-ent  sources  should  have 
sorv«l  the  purpose.  „ 

Kor  the  projection  of  the  slide  there  is  used  an  objective 
lens  system  somewhat  similar  to  a  camera  lens.  One  can  say 
immediately  that  the  highest  possible  illumination  is  pro- 
duced if  one  can  contrive  an  extended  background  of  source- 
surface  behind  the  slide  (Fig.  la).  In  this  ideal  case  the 
illumination     at     the    screen,     the     slide     being    absent,     Is 

A   V   It 

— -i-  -  X  k  where  A  is  the  apparent  area  of  objective  opening 

I'l  tVaiiriiirr  un  Cllarr.  "  P  Pn'li  (  Miilia:  Prrjccl^ou  mil  Foruieing  Pcretra.  ' 
Trant.  I.  R.  8.,  p.  92,  No.  1,  vol.  XI. 
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presented  toward  the  particular  sci-een-point  considered,  B  is 
the  brilliancy  of  the  source,  r  is  the  tha-ow  and  k  is  the 
tnansmission  coefficient  of  the  objective.  (As  in  the  case  of 
the  searchlight  tlie  i>j)tioal  system  presents  an  area  endowed 
with  the  brightness  i)f  the  source,  neglecting  objective  losses, 
and  the  area,  the  brightness  and  the  remoteness  determine 
the  illumination  at  the  [xiint  in  question.) 

If  it  were  not  highly  uneconomical  and  inconvenient  in 
many  waj"s  this  arrangement  would  be  the  natujral  form  of 
miagic-lantean.  In  practice  it  is  usual  to  use,  not  a  back- 
ground of  soui-ce-S'Urface  behind  tihe  slide,  but  a  background 
of  len.'i-surface.  Now,  if  tlwre  is  an  extended  source-surface 
behind  this  lens-  -and  at  any  distance,  provided  the  source  is 
indefinitely  extended- then  the  lens-surface  will  ap])rar  as 
bright  as  the  original  souTce,  neglecting  i-eflection  and  absorj)- 
tion  losses.  If  the  lens  is  convex,  there  can  be  found  one 
particular  position  for  the  source-suirface  at 'which  a  I'clatively 
sma-ll    extent   of   source    is    corniiletetly    sufficient.      The    result 

is  a  screen  illumination  „  -     x    ki,    k^,    where    Ai     is     the 

coefficient  of  transmission  of  the  [tuiitleiiser']  Itns — again 
simply  a  matter  of  absorption,  etc. —and  l\  is  that  of  the 
objective. 

The  lens  which  serves  in  this  way  is  known  as  a  condenser. 
Thfire  is  a  simple  way  of  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of 
a  condenser,  viz.,  by  sending  light  backwards  from  the  front 
of  the  objective,  the  latter  being  teanporarily  coveired  with  a 
piece  of  ground  glass.  By  holding  a  piece  of  paper  liehind 
the  condenser  one  may  explore  the  Jx>ssible  source  positions ; 
a  circular  patch  of  light  is  noticed  wQiich  va.ries  greatly  in 
size  with  the  distance  from  the  condenser,  and  the  size  of  this 
patch  indicates  the  maximum  extent  of  source  whicn  is  useful 
in  the  corTe.s.ponding  position,  any  further  extension  of  source- 
surface   being   without  effect    (Fig.    lb).      Any   piece   of   glass 
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Pi(.  1, — (o).  Extended  background  of  Hghtsourje  behind  transparency  without 
condeaaer.    (bi  Hmt'ler  lii{ht-s3urce  with  use  of  condenser  behind  transparency. 

which  is  free  from  flaws  and  is  of  a  generally  convex  form 
will  function  as  a  condenser,  but  it  is  another  matter  to 
design  a  condenser  which  will  facilitate  the  use  of  an  ex- 
tremely small  extent  of  light-souirce. 

Standard  jrractice  involves  the  use  of  a  pair  of  plano- 
convex [condenser]  lenses ;  in  any  particular  case  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  degree  of  convexity  which  it  is  advisable  to  use, 
since  it  will  be  found  that  the  more  extreme  foains  call  for 
a  grtjater  extent  of  source.  A  much  better  result  is  obtainable 
if  one  can  use  non-spherdoal  surfaces  for  the  condenser,  the 
sharpest  curvature  being  near  the  axis.  Tlie  difficulty  of 
producing  such  surfaces  commercially  has  restricted  this 
development  until  very  I'tcently. 

The  limit  of  design  on  specially  corrected  condenser  systems 
is  I'eally  deteirmined  by  the  lens  losses  which  increase  more 
and  more  as  the  design  (in  effect,  the  number  and  convexity 
of  the  lenses)  becomes  extreme. 
The  miagic-Iantern  in  this  foi-m  is  a  relatively  simple 
instrument.  Rational  design  nms  somewhat  as  follows:  — 
Knowing  the  size  of  slide  and  the  average  throw  and  screen 


size  for  which  'the  outfit  i?  intended,  the  focal  length  of  the 
objective  is  fixed.  Selecting  some  stand.i.rd  of  illumination 
which  the  apparatus  shall  attain,  making  due  a.llowance  for 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  likely  to  be  used — such  as 
<legree  of  general  illumination  and  screen  factor — there  is  next 
to  be  considered  the  means  adapted  to  that  end. 


The   expression    for   the   illumination, 


A  B 


k    involves    areB 


of  objective  opening  and  brilliancj-  of  source,  throw  and 
coefficient  of  transmission  (this  latter  covering  both  objective 
and  condense^-).  The  two  latter  quantities  are  known  i-oughly, 
so  that  one  is  left  with  a  simple  relation  between  objective 
Oldening  and  source  brilliancy.  The  brilliancies  of  light- 
sources  are  extremely  different,  as  has  alreadj-  been  remarked, 
and  it  follows  tliat  tho  size  of  the  objective  opening  required 
wiill  vary  greatly.  .Vttempts  to  use  light-sources  of  very  low 
brilliancy  encounter  the  difficulty  that  extreme  "aperture" 
in  the  objective  is  expensive  and  is  subject  to  a  fuirh/ 
definite  limit  citnsistent  with  satisfactory  definition  in  the 
projected  picture.  This  applies  particularly  to  oil,  coal-gas, 
and  acttylene  flames  and  the  Wetlsbach  lamp.  There  is  a  big 
gain  in  source  brilliancy  in  going  to  the  lime-light  and  Xernst 
latnp.  The  corre.oponding  requirement  in  objective  aperture 
is  quite  moderate,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  so  much  their  optical 
ciharacttir  as  it  is  general  inconvenience  which  has  limited  the 
apiplioation  of  those  sources. 

The  result  is  that  the  source  wiliich  has  been  most  commonly 
used  until  recently-  is  the  oaiibon  arc.  Here  we  have  some- 
thing which  far  tran.scends  even  the  lime4ight  and  Nirnst 
lamp  in  brilliancy  and  the  size  of  objective  opening  needed 
is  very  small.  In  consequence  of  this  the  arc  lantern,  as 
generally  used,  is  contrivetl  a  little  differently  from  the  instru- 
ment so   far  discus'ed. 

A  certain  small  aperture  will  suffice  for  the  objective,  and 
with  the  best  choice  of  plano-convex  condensers  a  certain  size 
of  source  is  then  required. 

Now  it  follows  from  the  existence  of  marked  spherical  and 
chromatic  al>erration  in  the  condenser  that  one  may  with 
advantage  use  an  objective  which  is  larger  than  is  reallly 
necessary,  but  at  the  same  time  aD'aniging  so  tliat  each  screen 
point  is  served  only  by  a  small  portion  of  the  objective. 
Perhaps  this  device  is  more  readily  understood  from  a 
numerical  example.  Suppose  that  on  the  basis  of  arc  bril- 
liancies it  is  concluded  that  1  sq.  cm.  of  Objective  opening 
is  ample.  If  one  were  to  provide  ari  objective  with  that 
amount  of  opening  and  then  add  the  most  suitable  form  of 
plano-conve.x  condenser  it  migiht  be  necessary  to  use  an  arc- 
crater  15  mm.  in  diameter.  On  the  other-  hand,  it  would 
be  jjossible  to  use  an  objective  16  sq.  cm.  in  area,  of  wliich 
only  1  sq.  cm.  would  Ix?  utilised  by  any  particular  screen- 
point  ;  this  might  be  attained  with  jterliaps  only  10  mm.  arc- 
crater,  using  the  same  condenser  a.rrangement.  This  alterna- 
tive arrangement  is  tlie  one  corresponding  to  the  rule  wliicli 
is  given  in  books  on  projection,  namely,  that  the  convergent 
beam  coming  from  the  condenser  shall  penetrate  the  objectivi 
so  that  no  ]>art  of  the  beam  sliall  be  obstructed  by  tli«>  len.s 
mounts,  etc. 

Another  way  of  lucking  at  magic  lantern  design  for  ai'c  ser- 
vice is  to  consider  that  there  are  three  ways  of  getting  the 
desired  i^esults. 

(1)  Use  a  very  small  objective,  ;.n  ordinary  condenser  and  a 
large  and  expensive  light-soui-ce  (I'ig.  2a). 

(2)  Use  the  small  objective,  an  expensive  condenser  and  ;i 
small,  cheap  light-source  (Fig.  2b). 

(3)  Use  an  objective  which  has  a  gross  a])erture  in  excess  uf 
the  "effective"  aperture  for  any  field-point,  a  cheap  con- 
denser and  a  small,  cheap  light-source  (Fig.  2c). 

The  choice  is  one  that  turns  on  relative  costs  of  apparatus 
and  rests  with  the  maker;    the  third  alternative  is  out  of    the 
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■  I  :-  -tion  with  sources  of  low  brilliancy  simv  difficulty  and  i-x- 
|..n-e  are  encountered  in  attaining  even  the  effective  apt- rture 
tliey  require,  let  alone  anything  larger. 

Recently  the  tendency  has  been  tu  substitute  a  tungsten  lamp 

for  the  arc,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  is  sound  practice.    The 

•  :rr=ten  lamp  in  it«  various  spe<:ial  forms  offers  a  brilliancy 

J  Mg  from  a  value  higher  than  that  of  the  Nemst  lamp  up 

a  value  exceeding  one-quarter  of  that  of  the  direct  current 

rnr -crater.     There  is  no  difficulty   in  getting  ample  objective 

ire  for  use  in    conjunction    with    such  a  source,  hut  it- 

to  be  remarked  that  erronooii^  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
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FtiS AlMmaUT*  An  loawm  Arrancnnonta.      i*' Obj"  i 

all— ».  wwr*  Uis«.     <*|  Ob)«cUT«  imftll.  oiilauvr  roirr  i-i 
Iri  Ok|«etiT«  Uis»,  CMidwiir  ebasp,  too  re*  inwll, 

from  tests  in  which  an  outfit  designed  lor  the  arc  is  made  to 
work  with  the  incandescent  lamp. 

To  sum  up :  the  old  illuminants  (acetylene,  mantle  lamps, 
etc.)  hav«  such  a  low  brilliancy  that  in  order  to  get  good 
r«*ulta  «xp«nsive  optical  apparatus  is  neoessaiy.  and  even  then 
the  poasibilities  are  limited.  Between  these  illuminants  and 
the  more  recent  there  is  a  gain  in  brilliancy  of  from  100  to 
1,000  f'lld.  This  ennrm-'iis  zain  r>-nd»>Ti>  it  easy  to  proviile 
optical  equipment  \<^  «ultk    likely  V>  be 

needed.     Questions  ik-  to  the  tore,  and 

there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tungsten  lamp  is  in  much  the 
strongest  positiifO  in  the  group  (linw-Ught,  Nvmst  lamp, 
tungsten  lamp,  carbon  arc).  J.  A.  Oraxhe. 

(To  bt  continwd.J 


OPYRICHT  OF  AMERICAN    PHOTOGRAPHS   IN    GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  CERTAIN  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 
Ik  order  thorooghty  to  clear  up  thr  -  'tained  in 

the  last  paragraph  of  the  article  on  -h  Photo 

Kraphs  in  the  Dliitad  Stetc*.  and  in  Aiiivncaii  i'!i<'t»iira|ili<  in  (irrat 
Bntato,"  which  aiifmiinl  in  the  "  B  .1  "  of  .)iinaar>-  25  Uuit.  «r 
reprint  here  the  trit  of  tlw  Onler  ir    '  ■  !    FVliruarv  3,  1915. 

by  which  the  cnnditiona  on  whirh  .\ni>  ■•••it  *rcure  capyright 

this  eoootry  are  definitely  furmuUltMl.  It  «ill  be  seen  that  tlii- 
iMilc  solwtanir  of  the  Order  ia  oonlainrd  in  Sub-Sections  i,  and  ii. 
uf  S^Ttinn  I  — namrly.  to  the  effect  that  photographs  secure  copy 
nglit  here  fu.  a  Ufmt  which  shall  not  rxceed  that  conferred  by  thr 
Copyright  Law  of  the  Tnited  Slatrt,  mid,  lurther.  that  American 
citisena,  a*  a  condition  to  securing  copyright  here,  require  to  observe 
the  fnrmalitin  pmcribed  by  the  I'nitod  State*  law.  Theee  are 
chiefly  the  regutration  of  pbnto(:Tai>h«  at  Washington  and  the 
markini;  of  puulishrd  copies    "  oijijr  i{ht." 

At    the   Court    at  /tuekini)li,ttn    fnln^'  the  3rH  dav  of  Ftbrunrif, 
■  115. 

PRESKN I 
The  KINti'S   Mmt   Kx>.IIeni  Majesty. 
Lord  President. 
Viaooont  Knoilys. 
Lord  Ckaaberlain. 
Mr.  Secretary  Harciiirt 
Mr.  Arthur  IfenHrr^<>!' 
Sir  William  Ma.  < 
Lord  Justice  Bai-. 


\\7  iERE.\S  by  a  Proclamation  of  the  PivsiJeiit  cjf  the  United 

»  »  State<  of  America,  dated  the  9th  April,  1910.  the  benefits  of 
the  United  States  Act  of  1909,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Amend  and 
Cdiuolidate  the  Acts  i-eapecting  Copyright,"  were  extended  to  the 
Subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Possessions,  but  no  provision  was 
made  therein  for  the  protection  of  the  musical  works  of  British  Sub- 
ject* against  reproduction  by  means  of  niecimical  contrivances  : 

And  whereas  Hi.*  Majesty  is  advised  tlmt  the  Uovernment  of  tlie 
United  States  of  America  has  undertaken,  upon  the  issue  of  this 
Onler,  to  grant  such  protection  to  the  musical  works  of  British 
Subjects  : 

And  whereas  by  reason  of  these  premises  His  Majesty  is  satisfied 
that  the  Cioveniment  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  made,  or 
has  undertaken  to  make,  sucli  provision  as  it  is  expedient  to  require 
for  the  protection  of  works  entitled  to  Copyright  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Part  I.  of  the  Copyright  Act,  1911  : 

And  whereas  by  the  Copyright  Act,  1911,  authority  is  conferred 
upon  His  Majesty  to  e.xtend,  by  Order  in  Council,  the  protection 
of  the  said  Act  to  certain  classes  of  foreign  works  within  any  part 
of  His  Majesty's  Dominions,  other  than  self-governing  Dominions, 
to  which  the  said  Act  extends  : 

.And  wher«"es  it  is  desirable  to  provide  protection  within  the  said 
nominious  for  the  unpublished  works  of  Citizens  of  the  ITnited 
States  of  .America  : 

NOW,  THEREKORE,  HU  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
Hi*  Privy  Council,  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Copyright  Act,  1911,  is  pleased  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby 
ordered,  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  CopyriRht  Act,  1911,  including  the  provisions  as  to  existinj; 
works,  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  .Act  and  of  this 
Order,  apply — 

(a)  to  literary,  dramatic?,  musical  and  artistic  works  the  autlior.<: 
whereof  were  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  works  Citizens  of 
the  I'nitcd  States  of  .America,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  authors 
had  been  British  Subjects  : 

(6)  in  respect  of  resilience  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
like  manner  as  if  such  residence  had  been  residence  in  the  parts  of 
His  Majesty's  Dominions  to  which  the  said  Act  extends. 
Pn.vided  tb»t — 

(i)  the  term  of  Copyright  within  the  parte  of  His  Majesty's 
Doniinions  to  which  this  Order  applies  shall  not  exceed  that  con- 
ferred by  the  law  of  the  United  States  of  America  : 

(ii)  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  conferred  by  this  Order  shall  be 
subject  tc  the  accomplishment  of  the  conditions  and  formalities 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  United  States  of  America  : 

(iii)  in  the  application  to  existing  works  of  the  provisions  of 
Se«'tir)n  24  of  the  Copyright  Act,  1911,  the  commencement  of  this 
Order  shall  be  substituted  for  the  26th  .Fuly,  1910,  in  sub- 
se'tion  1  (ft), 

2.  This  Order  shall  apply  to  all  His  Majesty's  Dominions,  Colonies 
and  Possessioiu,  with  the  exception  of  those  hereinafter  named,  that 
is  to  say  :  — 

'The  iJominion  of  Canada. 
The  Cojnni'i-iweiilth  of  Australia. 
The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand. 
The  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Newfoundland. 

3.  This  Order  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  Hay  of  .Tanuary, 
3915.  which  day  is  in  this  Order  referred  to  as  the  commencement 
of  this  Order. 

And  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  itajesty's  Treasury  are  to 
gtrrtJU^uaaessary  orders  accordingly. 

Almtric  FittRoy. 

Captain  E.  L.  II.  Dv-kkzhtov,  whose  name  figures  in  a  recent 
list  of  nUlitary  honours,  is  doubciess'  well-known  to  many  of  our 
readers  as  the  son  of  .Mr.  T.  Dunkerton,  architectural  and  porti^t 
phototrrafiher  and  view  publisher,  of  95,  Portland  Road,  Hove. 
Captain  I)unkorton,  wlio  has  just  been  aw;irde<l  the  Mililarj-  Cross, 
wa,;  lieforn  the  war  actively  connected,  almost  from  boyhood,  witJi 
his  father's  bnaineas,  and  at  the  age  of  17  successfully  travelled 
Ireland  in  bis  interests.  In  1915  he  enlisted  in  the  Artists'  Rifles, 
was  mentioned  in  dispatches  in  .August  last,  and  baa  now  received 
the  .Military  Cross  for  great  gallantry  under  heavy  enemy  bnrrage 
fire.     His  age  is  now  22. 
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TRAINING  IN  APPLIED  OPTICS. 

American  Plans  to  Dkvelop  an  Oitkal  Industry. 

The  first  step  in  the  eiioouragemejit  and  development  of  optical 
industry — viz.,  the  training  of  men  in  the  special  scientific  field  of 
applied  optics — is  the  subject  of  full  recognition  by  Profe.ssor  .lames 
P.  C.  Southall,  of  Columbia  I'niversity,  who,  in  the  "Scientific 
American,"  recounts  the  steps  taken  in  France  and  England,  anJ 
impresses  the  necessity  of  similar  measures  being  carried  out  in  the 
United   States.     Professor  Southall   writes  : — 

Within  the  past  year  an  Institute  of  Applied  Optics  has  been 
established  in  France  under  the  able  directorship  of  Professor 
Charles  Fabry,  which  is  to  include  (1)  a  college  of  optics  intended 
to  provide  a  thorough  theoretical  training  for  opticians  and  at  the 
same  time  to  cultivate  among  its  students  a  taste  and  zeal  for 
o|)tical  research ;  (2)  an  optical  laboi-atory  for  exiperimental  and 
testing  purpose.s  ;  and  (3)  a  trade  school  in  optics  with  all  the  mo«.t 
modern  methods  an  J  appliances.  The  courses  of  study  are  said  to 
be  already  under  way.  The  transactions  of  the  institute  will  be 
published  in  a  journal  devoted  to  optical  science.  Meantime  a 
einiilai-  project  has  been  inaugurated  in  England  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Technical  Optics  at  the  Imperial  College 
of  Science  and  Technology  in  London.  Professor  F.  J.  Cheshire, 
president  of  the  Optical  Society  of  CJreat  Britain,  who  has  had  large 
experience  in  optical  matters,  has  been  appointed  director,  and  the 
courses  of  lectures  have  been  advertised  for  the  current  academic 
session.  The  British  Government  and  the  Lonion  County  Council 
have  aided  the  entei-prise  with  liberal  grants. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  this  long-delayed  step  in  both 
France  and  England  is  in  reality  a  direct  consequence  of  the  war. 
The  importance  of  properly  organised  manufacturers  of  optical 
glas,s  and  of  optical  instruments  had  been  manife.*t.  and  the  matter 
haJ  been  frequently  and  insistently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Governmental  authorities,  but  until  the  dire  nece.xsities  of  war 
revealed  the  lack  of  optical  preparedness  little  heed  was  i>aid  to 
these  representations.  A  writer  in  "  Nature"  (Vol.  99,  August  2, 
1S17.  p.  448).  commenting  on  the  situation,  observes  feelingly  that 
"the  thought  of  what  range  finders  mean  to  the  British  Navy  an! 
of  how  narrowly  we  escaped  being  dependent  upon  the  enemy  for 
our  supply  of  these  essential  instruments,  is  almo.st  enough  to  make 
one  shudder,  even  unde;  the  wings  of  a  Royal  Navy  that  has  swept 
the  sea."  Some  time  ago  a  Board  of  Scientific  Societies  was  (U'gan- 
ised  in  England  iby  the  Royal  Society  to  investigate  scientific  and 
technological  problems  arising  out  of  the  war,  and  the  first  formal 
report  to  be  issued  by  this  body  is  entitled  "  National  Instruction 
in  Optics."  The  report,  which  was  published  in  full  in  "  Nature," 
March  1,  1917,  and  which  is  well  worth  reading,  emphasises  the 
necessity  for  immediate  action,  and  asserts  that  "the  next  few- 
yea;  s  are  the  years  which  will  letermine  the  future  of  the  (optical) 
industries  of  the  country." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  same  reasons  which  have  led  to 
the  establishment  of  these  optical  schools  in  France  and  England  are 
equally  applicable  in  the  United  States.  If  the  optical  industries  are 
to  be  encouraged  and  developed  among  us,  not  only  now  but  in  the 
yeais  to  come  after  the  war,  there  will  be  an  increasing  need  of 
trained  and  experienced  men  with  a  more  or  less  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  whole  range  of  optics,  both  theoretical  and  applied. 
At  present  there  is  no  university  in  this  country  where  this  special 
training  can  be  acquired.  In  our  colleges  optics  is  studied  merely 
as  a  part  of  physics  and  by  students  who  have  little  or  no  concern 
with  the  manifold  applications  of  optics  in  the  arts  and  industries  of 
the  modern  world.  Not  many  of  us  pause  to  think  of  the  aid  which 
optics  lends  to  the  prosecution  of  scientific  research  in  all  its  branches 
or  its  relation  to  the  vital  pioblems  of  human  vision.  In  America 
as  well  as  in  England  and  in  France  optical  science  has  had  illustrious 
votaries  whose  work  has  become  known  all  over  the  world ;  but  not- 
withstanding, it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  great  domain  of  applied 
optics  has  in  modern  times  become  almost  exclusively  a  German  pro- 
vince, not  because  the  Germans  possessed  superior  skill  and  genius  in 
optics,  but  because  they  realised  the  great  practical  importance  and 
far-reaching  influences  of  this  territory  .ind  have  assiduously  culti- 
vated it  ever  since  the  epoch  of  Fraunhofer,  who  is  justly  regarded 
in  his  own  land  as  the  father  of  scientific  industry  in  Germany. 
.Mready  in  the  United  States  there  are  signs  of  an  awakening  to  the 


needs  of  the  situation.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Optical  Society  of 
America  a  new  s<ientific  journal  devoted  exclusively  to  optical 
science  in  all  its  branches  has  recently  made  its  appearance.  This 
in  itself  isan  achievement  of  igood  omen.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  grow- 
ing up  in  this  country  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  desirability  of 
closer  co-ordination  between  science  and  industry.  One  of  the  lessons 
of  the  war— which  would  seem  to  be  self-evident,  but  which  needed 
to  he  driven  home— is  that  the  same  science  rules  in  the  workshop  as 
in  the  laboratory.  This  was  the  lesson  that  Fraunhofer  taught  his 
countrymen.  Huxley  said  that  what  people  call  applied  science  is 
nothing  but  the  application  of  pure  science  to  particular  problems. 

Animated  by  such  purposes  and  ideals  and  by  the  example  of 
England  and  France,  a  scheme  is  on  foot  to  establish  in  at  least 
■we  of  the  large  American  universities  courses  of  lectures  and  of 
laboi-atory  training  in  the  various  branches  of  Applied  Optics.  It 
is  proposed  to  include,  for  example,  such  studies  as  Geometrical  and  j 
Physical  Optics,  -  Theory  of  Modern  Optical  Instruments,  Lens  I 
Design  and  I-iens  Testing,  Manufacture  of  Optical  Glass,  Refract- 
ometry,  Polarimetry,  Physiological  Optics,  Photometry  and  Illumi- 
nating Engineering,  Interferometry,  Spectrophotometry,  Colori- 
metry,  Oi)tometry,  etc.  A  certain  portion  of  this  work  is  already 
being  done  in  Columbia  University,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
authorities  of  that  institution  can  be  induced  to  undertake  the  larger 
pi-ogramme  indicated  above.  The  graduate  students  would  be 
recruited  from  \aiious  classes — Army  and  Navy  officers,  students 
or  ex-students  of  the  universities  and  technical  colleges,  astrono- 
mers, manufacturers  of  optical  instruments,  oculists,  optometrists, 
etc.  The  (n'dinary  period  of  study  would  probably  be  one  year. 
Presumably  the  courses  could  be  so  arranged  that  a  student  with 
the  necessary  qualificaitions  could  obtain  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts. 

It  is  desirable  to  ascertain  in  advance  whether  there  will  be  a 
sufficient  demand  for  "optical  engineering"  in  this  country, 
because  obviously  this  will  be  the  first  question  that  will  be  asked 
by  a  University  Board  of  Trustees.  The  college  authorities  will 
wish  to  know  how  this  project  is  viewed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
optical  industries  themselves.  It  would  seem  that  financial  suppoi-t 
ought   no";   to   be   lacking. 


exl)ibltion$> 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MR.  J.  B.  B.  WELLINGTON  AT 
HAMPSHIRE  HOUSE. 
The  Kammersmith  Photographic  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  brought  together  a  collection  of  the  work,  in  pictorial  photo- 
graphy, of  Mr.  Wellington,  particularly  as  the  prints  upon  the  walls 
mark  the  progress  of  Mr.  Wellington's  aims  from  the  early  days  of 
thirty  years  ago,  when  his  metier  was  chiefly  iinoaning  eventides. 
to  his  most  recent  work  in  photography  of  the  nude  and  by  aj-tificial 
light.  Although  the  chief  business  of  ^Mr.  Wellington's  life  is  the 
technicalities  of  manufacturing  dry-plates  and  printing  papers, 
photograjjhy  has  always  remained  a  hobby  which  he  has  cherished 
with  all  the  ardour  of  the  real  amateur.  We  have  been  told  that 
it  is  only  one  of  other  hobbies,  among  which  are  gardening,  engrav- 
ing, cabinet-making,  silversmith's  work,  and  wood  and  metal  turn- 
ing. Mr.  Wellington  is  fortunate  in  findnig  the  opportunity  for 
following  these  many  crafts.  His  work  as  an  amateur  in  photo- 
graphy has  always  had  a  strong  a;ppeal  to  us  for  its  "  straightness.  ' 
It  invariably  embodies  the  qualities  of  detail  an,,  tonality  which  ai'e 
the  essential  virtues  of  photography.  In  looking  round  an  exhibition 
such  as  has  been  .brought  together  at  Hampshire  House,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  know  whidi  we  admire  the  most — the  earlier  landscapes 
in  long,  quiet  lines,  the  later,  more  vigorous  landscape  work,  done 
largely  in  the  Highlands  or  the  more  recent  studies  of  children 
gracefully  posed  in  the  nude.  However,  the  visitor  to  Hampshire 
House  can  traverse  all  three  periods,  and,  perhaps,  come  to  a 
decision  according  to  his  personal  inclinations.  The  exhibition  will 
remain  open  for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 


Legal,  Noticks. — A  receiving  order  has  been  made  on  a  creditors 
petition  against  Stanley  Ford  Chapman,  photographer,  Bel  Air, 
Irnham  Road,  Minehead,  Somerset. 


Fe)>ruar\-  1,  1918.) 
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Patent  Reu)$« 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
T^tae  tptei/ieatitms  are  oUamabU.   priet  6d.  taeh,  fost  free,  from 
Ihe  Patent  Ofite,  »i,    Southampton  BuUdinga,  Chancery  Lane, 
LonJtm,  W.C. 

The  date  m  bracket*  it  that  of  application  m  thii  country  ;  or 
abroad,  im  the  oaw  of  falanU  granted  under  the  ItUemational 
Comeention. 

MvL-n-couKU.Corua  ur  Hlam.— No.  111,610  (April  12.  1917).  The 
iiiveiitioa  relate*  tn  thr  ropyiit;  uf  coloured  plaiw.  drmwingn, 
etc.,  the  object  beJiig  U>  pnxlure  aliarp  aiid  well  defined  repre- 
aenUliuiu  of  drawing*,  tracing*,  and  the  like  in  aeveral  colour* 
at  uiie  uperatHin. 

In  tlie  w<41-kiiown  proeew  tanned  "  Ordorarax."  by  whit-h 
Ruod  black-line  printa  are  produced,  a  ferro-pruaaiate  print  is 
fir*t  taken  (rum  the  tracing,  t)ii«,  wbiUt  uiKle«-elo|>ed,  i*  placed 
in  ruiitact  with  a  auitably  pri>pBred  gelatine  surface.  The 
uiidevekjped  line*  a4  the  blue  print  exert  a  chemical  reaction 
on  the  gelatine,  ao  that  «uch  line*  take  up  grtntj  ink  (rom  a 
pJler,  wherra*  the  gnmnd  remaina  dear.  From  thi*  *urfa<:e 
cnpie*  in  black  line*  on  a  white  gnHwd  can  be  pulled.  A 
«Dloured  ink  can  of  cooiae  be  u*ed,  bat  the  priota  miut  be  in 
<ii>c  colour  only.  Another  method  of  working  on  the  gelatine 
i*  %Lt  df»w  tJ>«  prigitial  in  "  actince  ink "— tiaU  ia,  an  ink 
contaiuitif  chemi<-aU  which  have  an  effect  (qnal  to  that  oT 
the  iiriexpoeed  iin<«  of  a  blue  print,  which  etche*  tlir  grlatine, 
nu  photauraptlic  exQpaur*   bong  neccaaary. 

then  i*  another  |>nicaai  «n  uae,  known  a*  tlie  "  Hecto- 
grapii "  pnxeaa.  which  cooaiata  of  writing  an  original  (uanally 
*>f  aaMU)  dimanMOMl  in  aailina  dye*  of  ao*  or  rariou*  colour* ; 
whan  dry  thia  copy  i*  placed  on  a  aoitobly  prefiarrd  RrUtine 
aurface  which  aboortia  a  portion  of  the  dye,  and  when  clean 
paper  i*  rubbed  down  on  thi*  aurface,  an  imprnaian  of  liic  draw- 
ing ia  <J>(«ined.  A  numtirr  of  *uch  i»|iiiawiina  ean  ha  taken, 
but  each  become*  <aint«r  than  the  iMi  owing  to  tlie  exhauation 
of  tha  dye.  Moreover,  the  i>utlini>  can  never  he  obtainrd  in  a  good, 
ah-jrp,  black  line.  .,  ■      ■      f  the  coni|iu«ition  and 

the  iliftkulty  of  il  dyt  lari{e  *ixe  co|>ie* 

are  aeM.n.  taken,  the  prucciw  tetiig  itinhiird  aknuat  exci!w*ivety  to 
hand  akrl'hea  and  IMHMMcnpla. 

The  <4>ject  of  the  invention  i*  to  ovarooMa  tbaae  (liflUultli-n 
by  combtniog  the  two  pruceeee*  in  Mich  mnonar  as  to  iilii,.;ii 
g<ioH  prints  in  several  colours,  from  a  tracing  which  fni*in*rs 
a  sharp  well^leiined  black  or  iuk>ur«l  outline  of  the  work  being 
oipied,  pradacid  at  ana  operation,  Ibaraby  obviating  the  diffi- 
culty ariaiag  fmoi  (aahy  ragiater,  and  in  addition  tha  reatric- 
tiona  aa  regards  dimension*,  very  Uiga  printa,  in  ooa  tbtet 
withoat  joinla  being  easily   printed. 

A  WiWpsdnl  cMBpomd  is  prepared,  which  rmbodica  tha  eMcn- 
tial  propartisa  of  i4m  "  Urdovrrax  "  and  "  Hectograph  "  oom- 
l—ilioM  heUm  ralanaJ  to.  A  saiMbIa  oompoaition  for  all 
pmceasas  ia  grfatina  20  parts,  oatar  CO  parts,  aad  lerToiis 
Milphate  1  part,  ao  that  tha  linas  of  an  exposed  but  undeveln|>ed 
blue  |innt  will  exemse  a  cmtalytic  action  on  the  surface  and 
cause  printeia'  ink  to  ailbfrv  wherever  the*e  tinea  have  touched  ; 
the  ground  remaining  «k  <f*e.  In  addition  the  colloidal  cum- 
pound  will  abanrb  inka  of  aniline  dye,  and  will  yield  copir*  by 
ptBMiiig   daan   papar   upon  such   lUiaarbed  dye. 

Having  mn  this  colloidal  (-iimiwaiid  on  ■  suitable  surface 
Uiera  i*  piared  theraoo  an  ex|>i>iMl  bat  undeveloped  blue  print 
taken  fiMn  the  traeing  to  be  cu|aad.  On  removal  the  linea 
an  iakad  np,  ami  tbaa  upon  the  gelatine  surface  the  work  is 
eoionrad  in  wWabla  aniline  dyn.  Tha  bkck  or  coloured  out- 
line fism  tha  origtanl  drawing  can  be  inked  up  for  every  im- 
,  th*  dlya  will  yirWl  tlir  colour  without  inking,  umI  a 
of  good  iia»aa>uiia  arc  eaaiigr  nbtainad. 
an    allai native,  in    some    caaaa    the    Una    print  can    be 


coloured  before  being  placed  uii  the  gelatine,  the  colouring  being 
transferred  thence  to  Uie  geUitd'Ue.  Or  the  original  may  be 
drawn  ia  "actinic  ink"  and  coloured  before  being  placed  on 
the  gelatine,  tlio  coloitring  beiTig  similarly  transferred  to  the 
gelatine.  Or  :in  outline  drawn  in  "  actinic  ink  "  can  be  placed 
on  the  gelatine  ajid  subsequently  coloured  thereon.  Or  the 
lines  of  an  <ild  blue  print  can  be  drawn  over  in  •'  actinic  ink  " 
and  the  print  then  placed  on  the  gelatine,  the  colouring  being 
eitiher  placed  on  the  print  or  direct  on  to  the  gelatine.  All  these 
vaciations  are  possible  and  requisite  to  suit  special  w.irk,  but  all 
embody  the  two  processes  which  produce  a  print  in  sexeral  colours 
by  oiie  operation  at  a  fiiiction  of  the  cost  and  in  a  fraction  of  the 
time  of  the  pi-ocesses  at  present   in    use. 

In  the  event  of  a  large  number  of  copies  being  reijuiied,  and 
to  save  further  |>lioU>-printiiig  or  drawing,  a  pull  in  black  line 
can  be  obtained  rni  paper,  and  whilst  the  luies  aie  moist  they 
can  be  darted  over  wilJi  "actinic  transfer  powder  " — that  is,  a 
|)owder  which  lias  the  san.e  effect  as  "actinic  ink."  Tliis  |>aper 
co|)y  il,  thei.  transferred  ti)  a  new  colloidal  aurface,  which  it 
will  etch  ready  for  iiAiiig,  and  it  oan  either  be  cc)lour«d  in 
an^ine  before  transfer,  or  the  colloidal  surface  .subsequently 
ctiloured. — Benjamin  .lames  Hall,  "Fieldend."  Eastc-ote, 
.Middlesex. 


CraOt  Rmms  and  IRarks. 

aVI'LICATIONS  for   KKGISTItATlOX. 

Hvnao.vix.  No.  380,786.  Photographic  developers  (chemical).  White 
Band  Manufacturing  Co..  lad.,  121,  Seladon  Road.  .Smith  Croydon, 
Surrey,  manufacturing  chemists.     November  27,  1917. 

V.  B.  D.  Plbx  (Uesion).  — No.  380,095.  Photographic  prints.  Vin 
rent.  Brooks,  Day.  and  Son,  Ltd..  48,  Parker  Street,  Kiiigsway, 
lynidon,  \V.C.2,  lithographers.     October  10,  1917. 


MARKS  PLACED   ON    THE  ItEGlSTER. 
The  folUitring  viarkt  tutue  been  placed  on  the  register : — 
.Mthto.  -  .\o.   379.756.     Chemical  substances  used   in '  photography. 
Beniadette  Chaloult  Clement,  19,  Sicilian  Avenue,  London,  W.C.I, 
mauufacturing  chemist. 


Jlnakcta* 


Exttact4  from  our  wctly  and  monthly  conltmjmrariea. 


Davaloper  for  Bromides. 

ALTHoroH  it  is  possible  to  reduce  staining  of  the  paper  to  a  mini- 
mum (Writes  -Mr.  Oavid  Ireland  in  the  "  Amateur  Photographer " 
for  January  281,  bv  the  liberal  use  of  preservative,  the  colour  of  the 
resulting  printa  is  still  a  more  or  less  cold  black,  so  that  no  com- 
IM-iiMititHi  is  obtained  for  the  extra  trouble  and  the  risk  of  spoiled 
iiisterial. 

Solium  acetate,  the  writer  finds,  has  the  property  of  producing 
the  exact  tone  he  has  had  in  view,  and  the  formula  given  below  pro- 
vides a  dean-working  developer,  staining  neither  (laper  nor  fingers, 
the  time  recjuired  for  development  being  four  to  five  minutes. 

.i^ium  carbonate     220  grs. 

— «Sri*um  sulphite     120    „ 

Sodium  acetate      70 

Pota.isium  bromide    5 

Acid  sulphite  solution  5  drs. 

Water    4  ore. 

To  4  drs.  of  this  solution  add  6  grs.  dry  pyro,  and  make  up  to 
Z  o«.  with  water ;  tap  water  is  all  that  is  required,  the  develojier 
having  only  a  faint  discolouration  after  use.  and  even  this  may  be 
avoideid  by  the  use  of  well-boiled  water.  (Jive  the  tray  an  occa- 
sional gentle  rock  ;  do  not  agitate  the  ieveloper  unnecessarily ;  the 
image  app<-ars  In  about  one  minute,  and  continues  to  gain  in 
strength  with  great  smoothness ;  no  loss  of  density  occurs  in  the 
fixing  bath,  so  that  the  print   is  removed  as  soon  as  the  desired 
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strength  hus  been  reache.l ;  wash  a  coujilc  of  minutes  iii  running 
water,  and  fi.x  in  : 

Hypo ...     2  ozs. 

Waier      10  ozs. 

Acid  snlphite  solution    5  oz. 

Presumably  pyrogalHc  acid  in  the  form  of  ciystals  will  be  employed . 
and  5  grain.«  will  be  two  lifts  of  a  threepenny  bit  held  edgewise 
between  finjer  and  thnmb. 


meetings  o(  Societies. 


MEETINGS     OP    SOCIETIES    FOE    NEXT    WEEK. 

Saturd.vy,  PEmu'.\nv  2. 

StftlybridRe  Photographic  and    Scientitio  Society.      "  Amateur    Photographer  '' 

Prize  Slides. 
Radlejr  and  District  Photographic  Society.    Annual  Exhibition  and  Social. 

Monday,  Pebrkary  4. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.    ''Uoond  the  Mediterranean."     Dr.CAtltin 

Swan  P.R.P.S. 
Dewsborv  Photographic  Society.    "  Framing  Pictures.''    F.  Hojie. 
City  of  London  and  Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.     "Mounting  Prints  and 

Passe  Pavtout  Framin«."    N.  P.  Home. 
Bradford    Photographic    Society.      Principles  of  Art  .\pplied   to    Photography." 

A.  Kei'ghley. 

Tuesday,  Febritart  5. 

Koyal    Photographic    Society.      "  The  Relations  Between  Optical  Intensity  and 

Quantity  of  Deposit  in  Prints."     F.  F   Renwick. 
Birmingham  Photographic  Society.    "Norway:  a  Peep  at  its  Folks  and  Fiords." 

F.  W.  Pilditch. 
Hanley  Photographic  Society,  Y.M.C.A.    War  on  Land.    National  War  Savings' 

Committee  Lecture. 
SlieRield  Photographic  Society.    Exhibition  of  Print.s  by  tlie  Cardiff  Photographic 

Society  and  Yorkshire  I^hotographic  Union. 
Keighley  and  District  Photographic  Association.    Coffee  Supper. 
Monklands  Photoeraphio  Society.    Scottish  Federation  Prize  Slides. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.    Slides  by  members. 

Wednesday,  February  6. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.    "  Travelle.is'  Samples  gathered  "by  IMotor  and  Camera.'' 

P.  Ackroyd. 
PiiotO'Micrographic  Society.    Member.s'  Kvening. 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.    "The  Development  of  the  Cinematocrapb." 

T.  Haddow.    . 

Thursday,  February  7. 

Hull  Photographic  Society.     Y.P.U.  Slides. 

Huddersfield  Naturalist  and  Photograp.iic  Society.    "  Lantern  Lecture."    L.  S. 

Cocking. 
Ijeigti  Photographic  Society.    "  .Amateur  Photographer."    Prize  Drawing. 
Liverpool  Amateur  photographic  Association.    "  Happy  Japan.''    H.G.Allen. 
Hamuiersinith  (Hampshire  House)  Photographic  aociety.       "Oil    Printing    and 

Transferring."'    F.  O.  Coupland. 
Rolley  and  District  Photographic  Society,    Members'  Night. 


ROYAL   PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  L.\.NTERN  leoture  "  In  the  Alps  with  a  Camera  "  was  to  have  been 
delivered  on  Tuet-day  eveniing  last  by  Dr.  C.  Atkin  Swan.  In  con- 
sequence of  tiie  leotairer's  sunmions  at  siliort  notice  to  hospital  duty 
in  coimec'tion  wiUi  air-raids  the  meeting  had  to  be  abandimed. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Mr.  W.  H,  I.Smith,  technical  manager  of  the  works  of  the  Platiiio- 
ty)>e  Co.,  was  announced  to  give  "an  exhaustive  demonstration 
of  .Satista  printing  paper,  tut  at  the  outset  said  he  did  not 
intend  givin-g  an  exposition  of  stereotyped  character,  but  proposed 
coating  and  drying  a  few  pieces  of  paper,  and  making  some  prints 
by  the  aid  of  a  half-watt  lamp,  which  was  much  in  evidence  on 
the  table.  As  usual,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  "  beauty  chorus," 
in  the  shape  of  gorgeous  prints  of  extremely  fair  young  ladies  from 
negatives  taken  by  foremost  professional  photographers. 

The.re  ds  no  secret,  he  said,  in  the  preparatioai  of  Satista  pa;)er,  a,s 
the  process  is  patented,  even  if  the  same  remark  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  special  methods  employed  in  machine  coating  to  ensure 
uniformity  and  fine-quality  prints.  The  chemical  reactions  involved 
are  very  beautiful — more  so,  perhaps,  than  with  platiiiotype,  though 
those  connected  with  palladiotype  are  e<iually  interesting.  As 
regards  the  last,  another  brand  rendering  a  black  image  of  platino- 
type  quality  and  permanence  will  shortly  be  on  the  market.  Some 
prints  in  the  new  ymper  were  much  admired,  and  apjieared  to  be 
indistinguishable  from  platinotypes. 


A  Satisti:.  print,  lu  most  are  aware,  bears  an  image  of  silver  andl 
platinum,  the  high-light  detail  being  composed  of  platinum,  the 
shadows  taking  up  more  aiui  more  silver  as  their  depth  increases. 
By  taking  a  sheet  of  ordinary  P.O. P.  .which  has  been  kept  away 
from  white  ligJtt,  and  immersing  eH,  in  a  solirtion,  of  salt  to  cmivert  tlie 
"free  silver"  into  chloride,  after  washing  and  drying  it  in  yellow 
light,  a  slow  gaslight  paper  is  obtained,  though  an  indifferent  sub- 
stitute for  the  regular  article.  If  such  paper,  or  preferably  a  com- 
mercial gaslight  paper,  is  coated  with  a  solution  of  ferric  oxalate,, 
then,  after  exposure  to  daylight  or  powerful  artificial  illuminant, 
it  is  feasible  to  develop  it  in  the  same  way  as  a  platinum  print- 
namely,  on  a  solution  of  potassium  oxalate.  Incidentally,  a  gas- 
light paper  coated  with  potassium  oxalate  solution  is  converted  into 
P.O. P.,  which,  if  kept  fairly  dry,  will  remain  in  good  condition  for 
years.  In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Smith  said  a,  10  per  cent, 
solution  will  be  about  right,  but  in  strictness  this  should  b& 
adjusted  to  the  silver  present — rather  an  unknown  quantity  with 
gaslight  papers. 

He  then  coated  a  piece  of  unprepared  paper  with  a  solution  of 
fen'ic  oxalate  (exact  strength  immaterial  for  demonstration  pur- 
fKises),  to  which  l-50th  grain  of  potassium  chloroplatinite  per  ounce 
had  been  added.  He  rapidly  dried  the  paper  in  front  of  a  gas- 
stove,  and  exposed  it  behind  a  negative  for  2ij  minutes  close  under 
the  2,000  c,p.  half-watt  lamp.  On  development  in  a  normal 
"  platinotype  "  oxalate  developer  only  a  si:spicion  of  the  shadows 
appeared.  Omitting  the  platinum  salt,  he  next  repeated  the  fore- 
going procedure  with  a  piece  of  paper  coated  with  silver  chloride- 
(previously  coated  and  dried  to  save  time).  A  gaslight  paper  will 
form  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  substitiite.  Here,  a  full-strength 
picture  finally  resulted,  quite  good  in  its  way,  but  the  blacks  were 
of  brownish  hue  and  the  high-lights  somewhat  veiled  and  degraded. 
In  the  third  experiment  the  same  procedure  was  adopted  as  in  the- 
second,  except  that  this  time  the  l-50th  grain  per  ounce  of  the 
platinum  salt  was  added  to  the  sensitising  solution.  The  blacks  in 
the  developed  Satist.i  (i-iuts  were  intense  and  of  good  quality, 
and  the  high-lights  cleaned  up  without  loss  in  modelling.  Although 
the  merest  trace  of  platinum  salt  is  required  for  the  reaction,  in/ 
practice  sufficient  is  employed  to  ensure  an  absolutely  permanent 
image,  containing  all  details  of  the  picture. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  the  second  experiment  the 
high-lights  were  composed  of  silver,  in  the  third  experiment  of 
silver  and  platinum,  and  in  the  commercial  paper  they  w^ould  be 
represented  entirely  by  the  rarer  metal.  This  illustrates  the  com- 
plex way  in  which  the  platinum  salt  reacts  on  the  silver  salt  and 
the  silver  salt  on  the  platinum,  possibly  on  the  principle  that  "one 
good  turn  deserves  another,"  though  this  scientific  theory,  in  fair- 
ness, must  not  be  attributed  to  Mr,  Smith. 

The  "  spreader  "  used  by  him  for  distributing  the  sensitiser  met 
with  much  approval,  and,  watching  him,  it  appeared  to  be  the 
simplest  operation  in  the  world  to  hand-coat  paper  evenly,  always 
provided  one  is  possessed  ()f  the  sub-conscious  knowledge  born  of 
practice,  which  in  the  present  case  can  be  loosely  designated  as 
"knack,"  The  quickly-rnade  substitute  for  a  Blanchard  brush  is 
a.  very  simple  affair.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  swa.nsdown  about 
3  inches  square,  doubled  over  twice,  and  clipped  in  an  ordinary 
penny  letter-clip  of  the  "bull-dog"  type.  A  fresh  surface  after 
use  can  be  obtained  by  folding  the  other  way.  The  lecturer  had 
e.xperienccxi  aio  trouble  i.u  account  of  the  metal,  as  with  swans- 
down  any  creeping-up  action  of  the  solution  is  of  negligible  quan- 
tity. A  dozen  or  more  .sheets  may  be  coated  before  replacing  the 
material. 

In  the  discussion,  Mr.  H.  M.  Bennett  enquired  if  the  paper  used 
had  a  right  and  a  wrong  side.  "  Certainly,"  was  the  reply. 
"Which  side  do  you  coat?"  continued  the  questioner.  "  Th» 
light  side,"  said  ilr.  Smith,  pleasantly,  Mr.  C.  Welborne  Piper 
suggested  an  osmium  printiixg  process  on  the  lines  of  palladiotype, 
but,  unfortunately,  gave  insufficient  details  to  enable  its  manufac- 
ture to  be  undertaken  •witli  any  certainty  of  suc('ess.  On  the  co- 
operative principle  the  thing  should  go  with  a  swing.  "  Every  man 
his  own  Osmium,"  so  to  speak.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Sm:t!i  for  an  altogether  excellent  demonstration,  one 
sufficiently  novel  to  tickle  the  most  jaded  photographic  appetite. 
Jaded  appetites  in  other  directions,  by  the  way,  are  becoming  some- 
what rare. 


Febriuiy  1.  19ia  I 
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nciDs  ana  notes. 


MessB^.  J.  H.  Daixmkter,  Ltd.,  of  Church  End  Work*,  Hi«h 
Rr>aii.  Winesdmi,  N.W.IO,  advise  iw  that  owini;  to  still  furtiher 
advanrei  :•■  the  ooM  of  rmvr  m-tterial  and  labour  they  are  c»ni- 
lirlied  to  inrreaae  Km  lut  price  of  their  lenaea  and  aiiparatus  a 
further  5  per  cent.,  mdcing  20  per  cent,  in  all,  this  advance  to  dat«' 
froir  and  incliKitn^  Febnu'y  1,  1918. 

The  Lati  .Mb.  C.  T.  Chksterman. — We  are  sorrj-  to  see  the  note 
in  "  Process  Work  "  of  the  death  of  an  old  reader  and  iHcaNional 
•correspondent  of  the  "  BJ.,"  Jlr.  C.  T.  Chestennan.  an  Kiixlish 
Uthoxra|iher  and  process  nuui,  who  reai-jed  for  over  thirty  yearn  in 
Petiiii;rad,  beinic  emph  yed  in  one  of  the  (iovernmenl  printing  de- 
partment*.  He  waa  a  nian  with  an  immense  fund  of  useful  infor- 
nuktton  on  all  matter*  concerning  printing,  en|raving,  and  process 
work. 

Skowdck  Ward  .Memobial  Fvnd. — The  London  Hospital,  White- 
chapel,  reports  with  retard  to  thi*  fund  that  the  capital  remains  in 
the  original  se«-arities  at  £153. 

The  accumulated  income,  including  £7  Os.  Sd.,  last  year's  divi- 
-dend,  is  now  £S2  19t.  So  far  there  has  been  no  call  on  Uieae  funds, 
which  are  availaUe  for  oMttltinrt  i„  any  Httdg  jjtotoijwiihfr  who  is 
an  in  or  out  patient  of  the  hospital.  Soch  assistance  may  take  any 
(••rm  approved  by  the  Lady  Alminifm :  the  provision  of  nourishing 
food,  support  at  convalescent  homes,  targical  instruments,  or  money 
grants — assistance  n«>t  available  fn»in  the  ordinary  funds  of  the 
h<M|iital.  The  house  goveritor  of  the  boapital  points  out  that  the 
great  development  of  photography  in  the  Amy  may  well  menu  in 
the  future  that  there  will  be  cases  needing  aasistamp.  when  the 
fund  would  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

VtxoriUlD  FBirroL. — ^The  Vanguard  -Maoulai  tiiniig  <  ompauy, 
Miiideiihead.  send  us  a  i«mpte  of  tlieir  abrasive  paste  iaued  under 
the  luuiie  of  "  Krictol,"  and  now  put  op  in  a  somewhat  more  solid 
form,  and  in  Hat  tins,  in  which  it  can  be  handled  without  fear  of 
Inkage.  The  preparation,  as  we  have  proved  fur  nunelves  by  a 
trial  of  it,  prcaervea  all  the  good  quslitics  of  the  original  form.  It 
:s  an  exceedingly  aniDoth  paate,  with  joat  sufllicieut  abraaive 
4]uality  to  frt  it  for  the  rafiid  rubbing  down  ei  dense  patcbaa  on 
nczatives  and  prints  when  apfilied  with  a  bit  of  rag  stretched  over 
the  fingertip,  or,  for  finer  work,  over  a  blunt  stylus.  The  abranive 
action  is  smooth  and  regular,  and  evidently  the  preparation  is  made 
with  the  utmost  i-are  frr  the  a\oif|itnce  of  particle*  of  grit  which 
would  ruin  it  for  its  s]iecial  purposes.  The  shilling  tin  (post  free. 
Is.  3d.)  will  last  a  phutographer  for  yean  in  the  t.eatro«ot  of  con- 
siderable^ numbers  of  negatives  or  prints,  and  on  occasion  may  be 
usefully  pressed  into  service  for  removinf  tarnish  from  such  surfaces 
of  mtUl  which  do  not  yield  quickly  to  the  ordinary  liquid  metal 
polishaa. 

PHOTonBArHs  roB  BiRMiKOHAM  War  MvHrM.— The  Photo- 
graphic ilttb' Committee  of  the  Birmingham  War  Moaeum  movement 
are  aniinus  to  get  into  immediate  t<>uch  with  all  phatofrapben  (pro- 
fesswinal  and  amateur)  who  poasenn  negative*  illustrating  the  great 
part  the  city  has  played  in  the  war,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a 
permanent  collection  of  printa  fur  pmartatinn  as  a  record  and 
■Maaolo  lor  future  reference  and  study.  The  collection  of 
print*  will  be  mounted,  arranged,  and  catak>goed  by  the 
sab-commitlae  on  the  Jines  followed  ao  ■occcatfully  hy  the 
WarwiekAir*  Sarraj.  The  pnnU  ahonld  be  made  by  some 
permanent  proceaa  (earbon,  platinotype,  bromide,  preferably  toned). 
In  cases  'where  phoiofimphan  are  unahl*  to  supply  prints  the  nega- 
tivea  may  b*  lent,  or  wOl  be  accepted  •■  a  gift.  A  full  deacription 
of  the  v^ctam  ahonld  be  sent,  with  th«  names  of  any  prominent 
r>«nMM  appearing  in  the  scenes  depicted.  The  photographs  re- 
qnirad  to  render  the  collertion  complete  will  necesaarily  rover  a 
wide  are*,  and  will  include  w.>rk  in  munition  factories,  women's 
work  in  the  war.  as  well  as  eiit<TtainmenU  for  the  wounded.  Lists 
and  all  communications  should  )>r  sent  t»  the  hon.  secretary,  .Mr. 
<iaor|*  WhHehooa*,  PhotogrBphic  Sob-C<jmmittee,  War  Memorul 
Maaenm,  Art  Onllny,  Birmingham. 


Gaslii;ht  Printimc;  fbo.m  Amateurs'  Xeg.^tives.— In  making  up 
the  artiol.-  by  .Mr.  D.  Charles  last. week  for  the  press,  the  inclusion 
of  an  additional  drawing  (fig.  4)  of  the  e.xtemporised  printing  frame 


for  gaslight  printing  was.  by  an  oveisiijht.  .ivtrlu„ked.  The  plan 
representation  of  the  frame  is  now  here  printed,  and  will  serve  to 
supplement  the  deUils  of  coiutruction  given  bv  .Mr.  Charles  on 
p.  43  of  th«  ••  B.J.  "  of  January  25. 

Bbomide  Paper  is  .\-Ray  Work.— A  contributor  to  the  "Photo 
Revue."  M.  K.  JavHui{ues.  describing  liimseif  as  a  military  r.ndio- 
grapher,  states  that,  on  account  of  the  itreatly  increased  cost  of 
plates,  teats  have  been  made  of  Ahe  |H)sgibility  of  using  the  ordinary 
bromide  papers  in  .Xray  work,  and  that  verj-  good  results  are  being 
"liUined  by  direit  ex|>o«ure  to  the  .\-raya.  It  is  stated  that  with 
plates  and  papers  lieo:ing  einnlsion  of  the  same  rapidity,  papers 
require  an  e.V|>o«ure  of  from  one  third  to  oiie-(|uarter  in  order  to 
yield  a  strong  negative  image  by  reflected  light.  The  Lumifere  C. 
paper  regularly  used  by  the  French  Public  Health  Department 
requires  fifteen  times  the  exposure  of  the  Lumieie  C.  plates,  but  by 
means  of  the  new  Cupluiii  screen  (his  time  of  e.\|K>sure  can  be  reduced 
to  one-twentieth.  In  the  case  of  tlie  Luiniore  C.R..  L.R.,  and  E.R., 
rapid  bromide  papers  as  supplied  for  enlarging,  excellent  results 
have  been  obuined  with  exposures  .ippro.xi^alely  the  same  as 
tliose  for  X-ray  plates.  tJood  results  have  also  been  ubtnined  with 
-Msio  paper  at  expoautes  of  about  half,  a  second.  The 
foregoing  papers  have  not  been  found  suitable  for  the 
making  of  positive  prints  from  the  negatives  obtained  on  them,  but 
with  the  negative  pafwr  of  CSuillemiiiot  oithei-  jHisitive  or  negative 
I'rints  can  be  made  with  exposures  ab<mt  one-third  those  of  the 
Lumi^re  X-ray  plates  or  .\-my  negatives  produced  at  about  the 
same  exposure.  From  sm-h  negatives  positive  prints  may  be  taken 
or  the  negatives  themselves  examined  by  transmitted  light.  It  is 
found  practicable,  according  to  the  character  of  the  emulsion,  and 
the  time  of  exptisure,  to  obtain  hardness  or  softness  in  the  resurts, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  rendering  «if  detail  and  range  of  tones 
which,  while  not  e<|ual  to  the  results  on  plates,  are  sufficient  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases. 

SuTLKA  IS  .SfLPHloe  Tosi.NO.— A  short  time  ago  we  made  refer- 
ence to  the  vahuble  properties  of  Serteka  when  used  with  amidol. 
which  it  transforms,  in  some  apparently  magical  fashion,  into  a  de- 
jr^loW  with  great  lasting  properties.  The  maker,  .Mr.  G.  W.  .Sccie- 
'tini;;'jOirtlO»,  Tufnell  Park  Road,  London,  \.7,  has  now  issued  a  fre.sh 
circular  in  which  he  draws  attention  to  the  properties  of  .Serteka 
when  used  in  the  sulphide-toning  process.  We  have  before  pointed 
out  that  bromides  developed  with  amidol  and  Serteka  give  very  ex- 
cellent tones,  but  the  new  instructions  prescribe  adding  Serteka  to 
the  bleacher,  and  to  the  sulphide  bath,  as  well  as  to  tile  developer. 
We  are  told  to  add  thirty  dnips  of  Serteka  to  10  oKs.  of  bleacher,  and 
1  dram  to  10  ozs.  of  sulphide  bath.  We  used  thirty  drops  in  the  one 
case  and  sixty  in  the  other,  and  tested  the  effect.  The  result  was  a 
slightly  lighter  and  warmer  brown  than  that  produced  by  toning 
without  Serteka.  On  further  trial  we  foiJoJ  that  the  effect  seemed 
t<i  be  produced  entirely  by  the  Serteka  in  the  eiilyhide,  and  we  could 
not  detect  any  difference  as  the  result  of  addi.i^  ff  to  the  bleacher, 
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whicli  was  tlie  usual  one  of  fcrricyaiiide  and  bromide.  Ajipareiitly 
the  instructions  might  be  simplified  in  this  ro.»pecl.  The  change  in 
tone..!  is  a  distinct  one,  but  it  so  liappened  thai  the  prints  used  gave 
an  exceedingly  fine  tone  without  Serteka,  so  that  the  new  tone  was 
hardly  an  improvement.  Tone  is,  however,  more  or  less  a  matter 
of  taste,  and  Serteka  would  no  doubt  effect  a  great  improvement  in 
the  case  of  prints  tending  to  give  too  cold  a  tone,  while  it  should  also 
have  uses  in  the  case  of  heavy  prints  that  require  lightening.  Ono 
claim  of  the  maker  is  that  it  gives  pure  whites.  The  whites  were  not 
stained  in  our  prints,  though  no  pure  white  existed ;  therefore  we 
could  not  lest  its  effects  as  regards  stained  whites.  We  can,  in  fact, 
detect  no  cliange  in  the  whites,  though  the  colour  generally  has 
changed  very  distinctly. 

U.S.  Anti-Trust  Actions  Postponed. — Messages  from  Washing- 
ton to  the  "  Rochester  Herald  "  of  January  3  report  that  Federal 
suite  to  dissolve  seven  so-called  "trusts  "  have  been  postponed,  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  United  States  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment gave  as  its  reason  that  the  dissolutions  would  require  financial 
operations  on  a  large  scale  if  they  are  to  be  genuine  and  effective, 
and  that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  had  asked  that  all 
money  for  new  cajiital  be  left  available  to  the  nation. 

Suits  against  tho  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  five  other  cor- 
porations are  all  postponed  until  at  least  October  next,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  term  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  brief  sent  up  by  the  Solicitor-General  contains  the  reasons 
for  the  postponement  in  terse  language.     It  follows  : 

"In  order  that  the  Government  in  this  time  of  stress  may  not 
meet  with  competition  from  private  enterprises  in  its  financial 
operation.s  and  the  flotation  of  its  loans,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  been  constrained  to  urge  that  all  private  financing  on  a  large 
scale  shall  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Thus,  in  his  annual  report 
on  the  finances  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiu-y  makes  the  following  observation  : — 

"  '  The  Government  must,  if  necessai'y,  absorb  the  supply  of  new- 
capital  available  for  investment  in  the  United  States  during  the 
period  of  the  war.  This,  in  turn,  makes  it  essential  that  unneces- 
sary capital  expenditures  .should  be  avoided  in  public  and  private 
enterprises.' 

"  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  dissolutions  wliich  are  sought  in  the 
pending  cases  will  require  financial  operations  on  a  large  scale  if 
they  are  to  be  genuine  and  effective.  Important  as  the  remedy 
sought  in  these  casee  is  believed  to  be,  it  must-give  place  for  the 
moment  to  the  paramount  needs  of  tlie  hour." 

The  suit  against  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  (adds  the 
"  Rochester  Herald  ")  is  before  the  Supreme  Court  on  an  appeal 
by  the  defendants.  The  case  is  of  long  standing,  having  been 
instigated  by  Attorney-General  Wickersham  during  the  Taft 
Administration.  When  Mr.  Wickersham's  term  of  office  had 
expire.!  he  had  practically  consented  tn  a  withdrawal  of  the  suit 
after  the  co7npany  had  agreed  to  alter  certain  selling  practices  which 
were  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 
When  Attorney-General  McReynolds,  of  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion, came  into  office  he  revived  the  suit,  and  it  was  brought  to 
trial  in  Rochester  and  Buffalo  before  Judge  John  R.  Hazel,  who 
lianded  down  a  decision  requiring  Government  and  Eastman  attor- 
neys to  devise  a  plan  of  reorganisation  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Court.  The  attorneys  failed  to  agree  upon  snch  a  plan,  and  the 
defcniant  appealed   to  the  Snpreme   Court. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 

February  2  to  9.— South  Glasgow  Camera  Club.  Secretary,  John 
Baird,  164,  King's  Park  Road,  Cathcart,  Glasgow. 

February  9  to  16.— Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Association.  Secretary,  G.  S.  McVean,  125,  West 
Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 

February  21  to  23.— Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic 
Society.     Sec.,  H.  C.  Cross,  80,  Harrow  Road,  Leicester. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  cotnmunications  unless  the  names  and  addresses 
of  t}ie  writers  are  given. 

We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  tlie  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspmdents. 


AIR-BELLS    IN    TANK    DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  last  week's  "B.J.,"  in  your  answers  to  cor- 
respondents, we  notice  an  inquiry  by  "  M.  B."  as  to  the  cause  of 
air-bells  adhering  to  plates  v\'1ien  developed  in  tanks.  As  we  have 
had  a  lot  of  practical  experience  with  large  batches  of  plates  during 
several  yea.rs,  may  we  suggret  two  causes  rA  this  trouible  which  are 
often  overlooked.  One  is  that  some  makes  of  very  rapid  plates 
have  a  rough  surface,  which  easily  carries  air  down  into  the  solution. 
J'his  may  be  overcome  by  passing  the  rack  oi  pJates  quickly  under 
the  tap  ibefore  putting  them  in  tank,  holding  the  rack  at  an  angle 
to  allow  the  water  access  to  the  surface  of  every  plate. 

Another,  and  viore  common  cause,  is  bubbles  on  the  surface  of 
solution  before  putting  rack  of  plates  in  tank.  This  is  not  often 
noticed  in  the  dark  room,  especially  in  a  deep,  narrow  tank,  perhaps 
only  two-thirds  full.  These  are  caused  by  hot  and  cold  water  from  taps 
being  iim  into  developer.  Also  more  often  hy  stirring  it  up  at  last 
minute  with  thermometer  or  other  article. 

If  any  bubbles  are  on  the  surface,  they  must  stick  to  plates,  no 
matter  how  carefully  ])ut  in.  If  none  are  there,  and  the  plate-s 
lowered  slowly,  there  will  be  none  on  plates. 

We  always  draw  a  wide  (width  of  tank)  piece  of  cardboard  across 
the  surface  before  putting  plates  in,  and  this  always  prevents  this 
trouble. — Yours  truly. 

Eagle  Tank  Co. 

15b,  Cank  Street,  Leicester. 


ANASTIGMATS  AND  OTHER  LENSES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  glad  to  see  the  article  by  Mr.  Graham  Nicol  on 
the  covering  power  of  lenses,  although  it  emphasises  truths  that  need 
to  be  brought  home  to  a  large  body  of  amateurs  rather  than  to  pro- 
fessional photographers,  who  are  not  apt  to  swallow  evei"}'  claim 
made  in  a  manufacturer's  catalogue.  While  no  ambitious  amateur 
who  can  afford  the  purchase  can  abstain  from  the  possession  of  an 
anastigmat,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  for  90  per  cent,  of  the  work  that 
the  amateur  will  do  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  will  be  equally  effective, 
while  the  quality  of  the  negatives  obtained  with  the  older  pattern 
will  be  better,  because  of  the  smaller  amount  of  stray  light  inside 
the  camera.  When  one  comes  to  anastigmats  with  four  and  five 
separate  glasses,  tihe  rapid  rectilinear  will  win  every  time,  even  in 
tlifc  matter  of  rapidity  at  the  same  aperture.  There  I  speak  from 
bitter  personal  experience. 

The  R.R.  has  been  brought  into  some  disrepute  from  the  fact  that 
in  later  days  it  was  manufactured,  or  rather  put  together,  from 
lenses  ground  in  numbers  at  the  same  time,  and  was  sold  at  a  price 
which  did  not  allow  for  those  niceties  of  construction  which  cost  so 
much,  and  mean  so  mugh  in  ultimate  performance.  The  perform- 
ance of  such  lenses  was  inevitably  inferior.  To  know  what  a  rapid 
rectilinear  iens  is  capable  of  one  must  poss^ess  an  instrument  such  as 
vvtu-  mad('  by  Da.llnieyer,  R-)<s,  or  Gn;'',b — the  Litter  a  name  scarcely 
known  to  the  present  generation  of  photographers,  but  the  maker  ii» 
his  day  of  some  of  the  finest  optical  instruments  that  ever  left  a 
workshop.  Such  lenses  will  run  even  good  modern  anastigmats  hard 
in  the  matter  of  definition  to  the  edges  of  the  plates  which  they  are 
calculated  to  cover. 

Anastigmatism  as  a  projierty  in  a  lens  is  in  danger  of  being 
exalted  into  a  fetish.  As  a  fact,  the  virtues  of  the  modern  lens  only 
become  conspicuous,  as  a  rule,  outside  the  limits  of  the  plate  for 
which  they  are  listed.     The  use  of  an  anaatigmat  gives,  in    most. 
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csM*.  a  reserve  power  fur  which  much  has  to  be  sacrificed,  just  a« 
the  high-speed  focal-plaiie  shutter,  which  inay  be  used  for  one 
e^poaare  out  of  twenty,  handicaps  its  gioMeasor  for  slow  »|>ee.l  work. 
.Vly  own  batter>'  of  lenses  for  a  hand  camera  includes  the  most  (ler- 
feet  of  the  Lie. man  anastiKmats.  a  much  cheaper  English  anastigmat, 
a  rapid  rectilinear,  and  an  excellent  single  lens.     I  find  tiiat  at  /  8, 

hich  is  ordinarily  the  largest  aperture  it  is  safe  to  use.having  regard 

•  depth  of  focus  and  the  uncertainty  of  judging  distances,  there  is 
nothing  to  choose  in  deftnition  bet«feii  the  first  three  leuse«,  while 
at  fill  the  single  lens  begins  to  challenge  all  its  competitorts.  and 
yields  negatives  unrivalled  for  brilliance. 

When  one  passee  to  larger  plates,  the  superiority  of  the  anastigmat. 

.hato\'er  it  be,  diminisbea  rapidly,  until  one  is  inclined  to  say  tliat 
;he  man  who  is  working  whole  plates  or  be>on.l.  and  purchase*  the 
'  iionnously  nwtly  anastigmata  fr>r  such  sixes,  has  more  money  than 
>>it. — lam,  etc.,  .VimtnH    \V>ts<i\ 

26,  Morpeth  Mansions.  We*tmiii.<>t< 


A.MERICANS  AND  BRITISH  COPYRIGHT. 
To  the  £dit<jn. 

G<-ntleinrM. — In  your  article  on  copyright  in  this  weeks  is«ue  you 
make  the  statement  that  Americans  may  obtain  copyright  in  Great 
Britain  without  the  observance  of  any  formalities.  You  are  in  error, 
as  are  also  thiise  eminent  writers  whom  you  cite  as  supporting  your 
Ml'-  It  in  |Kjasible  that  the*e  writer*  may  have  expreased  their 
opiiiiuM  before  the  issue  of  t)ie  Order  in  Council  rvlating  to  the 
I  i:it>-d  States,  but  even  then  there  was  Mflicient  indication  in' the 
liriti.«h  Act  to  make  tbcm  pauae  befor«  ezprening  such  a  view. 
Thus,   the   Art  aa  paaacd  contains  a    provision    that    Orders    in 

'  il  may  provide  that  the  terms  of  copyright  shall  not  exce«d 

>nferre.l  by  the  country  of  oriein  of  the  work.     This  was  not 

,..)   ...   .1.,.  original  Act,  hut  was  introduced   in  its    progreas 

•-nt.     It  emlxtdiea  a  prinripl*  which  wsa  hinted  at 

r^f t.  and  shows  that  the  Legislature  did  not  contem- 

foreigner  in  any  more  favourable  jioaition  regarding 

i>:ii-r,    '   .'wi.'ht    than    British    subject*    were     placed     in    with 

rrk'nril  t.>  <  ")>>  nt(ht  in  that  foreign  couutiy.     This  principle  is  also 

<      '    !    !'  Ihi-  provision,  which  apf>eared  in  the  original  Bill,  that 

I  in  Coum-il  may  pmvide  that  the  enjoymrnt  of  the  right.) 

r>-<i  hy  this  Act  shall  be  subjnt  to  the  aocooipliahment  of  such 

I'lns  an  1  formalities   lit  any  I  aji  raajr  be    prMcribed    by    the 

'A  cautious  writer  would,  tbervforc.  have  ezpreaacd  doubt 

^•'  had  •een  the  Order. 

■   Ort/ff  in  C'lwa.   '  '   '  "<  copyright  with  the  I'uitad  States, 

I  Frhmnr^  3.  \u  settle*  the  poinL     This  Order  was 

>  .\iiiFrii-»n  Act  of  19QB  not  having  made 

"  mei'hanical   rights  ".  created    by    the 

Hr.tiiih  Art  ..(  lail. 

This  Order  provide*,  inltr  alut,  "  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  righia 

'■  fred  by  thi-  '  •  .  the  accomplishment  of  the 

'.iiiiM   and    '.  the  law    of     the    I'nited 

*. " 

I.  therefor*,  that  Americaas,  to  obtain  copyright  in 
>•<   r<..vt>-r  at  Washington,  by  the  deposit,  in  the 
.-::•<!  .1    rk,  of  •■  one  cnpy  of  a  ponilivr  print  of  the 
.<c>rx."  ur,  Hi  the  case  of  puhlished  printa  wit^'  '  ,-ht  notice 

iii«  riHH    hy  the  depiisit  "  prrimptly  "  after  pul.  ■  two  com- 

of  the  work.     These   formalitias  you  tlescribe  in    your 
'  your  American  readers  will  ttr  from  the  foregoing  that 
ol  tham  is  necessary  to  obtain  copyright  in 
.shich  the  work  falls  into  the  public  domain. 
'I  not  particularly  interested  in  photographic  copy- 
•  dt-mands  a  fairly  close  acqnaintanceahip  with  both 
'lal  copyright,  and  —  your  article  may  have 
reader*    I  thought  it  better    to   paas   on   this 
tion.— I   mnain,  yours   truly,  RoacBT   Waixaix, 

,  Hon.  Sei-retary  Scottish  Photo- Pictorial  Circle. 

514,  Paisley  Road,  Glaagow. 

'WV  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Wallace  for  hia  letter.     In  order  that  the 
may  neciva  tha  aaioa  degree  of  prominence  in  our  pages  aa 
"'laadiag  articta  of  laat  week,   we  refer  t<>  it  in  a  paragraph 
nder  Ex  CaUwdwi.— Ent.  "  B.J.") 


ilnsiDers  to  CorresponaentSa 

— •  — 

8PBCIAL    NOTICB. 
/a  aoiMt^nange  of  ftntral  rtdueed  mppliu  of  paper,  at  tkt  rufilt 
of  prokibilioK  of  lAe  importation  of  much  wmd  pulp  and  groii 
B  tmailer  ipate  iMl  be  avaUable  until  fwrthtr  noUtt  for  rtplitt 
to  torrttpondentl. 

Moreover,  w*  triU  annoer  if  post  if  itamptd  and  addruted  enve 
lope  it  tnrloeed  for  replfi  6-eent  International  epupon,  from 
readert  abroad. 

rke  ftM  fmestiont  and  antuieri  %rill  be  printed  onlf  in  the  tote  of 
inywriw  of  general  intereit. 

Queriet  to  be  anneertd  in  tAe  Fridaf't  "  Jommal "  mutt  reach  ut 
nM  later  than  Tuttdaf  {potted  Mondaf),  and  ihould  bt 
addrttted  to  the  Sditort. 

A.  C.  Faib — In  order  to  get,  by  eaay  reading,  a  wide  genera' 
ac()iiaii>tAncfi  with  all  photugra)>hic  proceseea,  tbooe  of  the  present 
and  tho  ch.ti  <ait»  o(  th?  iiaist  and  of  the  prinoiplea  of  lenses,  there  ■ 
is  no  book  to  equal  Mr.  ChnpoMui  Jones's  "  Pliotograpfhy  of  To- 
day," which  our  publishers  supply  for  68.  5d.  post  free.  Yes,  it 
deals  also  with  ooknir  photography  and  pho>to-eiitgraving. 

RrrA. — Potassium  penninganate  is  very  scarce  now  and  correspond- 
ingly dear,  but  we  should  certainly  think  you  could  buy  a  small 
(|uantity  from  lar>:e  dealers  in  chemicals   such  as  Messrs.  Johnson ' 
and  Sons,  23,  Cms*  Stret-l.  Fiiisbury,  E.C. 

A.  H. — Quite  true  that  it  is  no  use  running  half-watte  on  a  lower 
voltage,  but  we  should  say  that  a  230  v.  current  for  200  v.  lumpe 
is  too  much  electric  pressure.  You  would  get  a  fine  light,  but 
you  would  cut  down  the  life  of  the  lamps  to  a  good  deal  aliort 
of  their  scheduled  thousand  hours.  We  do  not  think  for  n 
minute  that  it  would  pay  you  to  use  these  same  lumps  at  the 
higher  voltage  .' 

H.  K.  A. — There  is  not.  to  our  knowledge,  any  tank  on  the  market 
for  developing  a  small  number  of  film  spools.  I'sually  dealeis  and 
photographers  who  go  in  for  this  branch  of  work  get  made  for 
them  a  wooden  tank  of  depth  to  take  the  lengths  oi  spool  with 
which  they  are  dealing,  and  of  breatlth  and  width  to  accommodate 
the  quantity  they  want.  We  should  say  that  your  only  alternative  - 
to  the  Kodak  outfit  is  to  get  a  tank  made  for  you. 

R.  E. — We  think  that  vnu  will  find  four  1,000  c.p.  lamps  sufficient. 
If  you  place  one  8  ft.  fmm  the  ground,  8  ft.  from  the  background 
opiKMite  the  centre,  and  the  other  three  in  a  curve  coming  round  to  • 
within  5  ft.  of  background,  you  will  be  able  to  get  all  ordinary 
liifhtir^a.  Il  is  a  good  plan  to  have  one  lamp  on  a  ftiindard,  say, 
the  one  nearest  the  background,  so  that  it  can  be  shifted  for  groups 
of  fancy  lighting.     Cheap  white  calico  is  the  best  diffuser. 

P  T.  -Over-develojied  prints  are  beat  treated  in  a  weak  iodine- 
cyanide  reducer  made  from  7a)  10  per  cent,  solution  of  iodine  in 
potas^  iodide,  and    (b)    10    per    cent,   potass,   cyanide    solution. 

(a)  30    minims    2  c.c.s. 

P>)  10    minims    0.6  c.c. 

Water,  2  o» 60  c.c.s. 

.Adding  more  of  (a)  and  (bl  if  neceasary. 

P.  Cf.  L. — The  (joldtoned  sepia  printa  ought  not  to  develop  blue  ■ 
patches.  These  certainly  point  to  carelessness  in  manipulation. 
On  the  other  han.l,  our  experience  is  that  the  warm  red  chalk  tones' 
are  not  exceedingly  permanent.  Tests  which  have  been  made  by 
exposing  such  print;>  with  one-half  covered  by  black  |>apcr  have 
shown  that  the  ex|H>sed  part  gradually  underwent  slight  change 
of  colour  in  the  light.     We  should  say  that  the  tone  is  not  nearly 
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so  pcriniiieiil  n-  the  ordinary  sppia  tone,  and,  in  fact,  is  probably 
a  little  less  |)cniianent  than  that  of  an  ordinary  black-and-white 
print. 

T.  R.  W.  A. — 1.  I'he  ordinary  upright  mantle  is  not  the  most  suit- 
able. A  good  inverted  patteiii  is  better,  and  none  better  than  the 
"  Howellite  "  burner,  which  you  can  buy  for  a  shilling  or  two  from 
Messrs.  (JriflTias.  Kingsway.  and  which  is  very  much  superior  to 
the  ordinary  burnei-s  of  this  tyi)e  sold  by  gasfitters.  2.  Usually 
ground  glass  of  ordinary  thickness,  such  as  is  used  for  focussing 
screens,  is  quite  sufficient.  It  should  be  as  near  to  the  mantle  as 
it  can  be  without  risk  of  breaking.  3.  The  only  suitable  type  of 
metallic-filament  lamp  for  enlarging  is  the  focus  pattern— i.e.,  with 
the  filaments  brought  together  in  a  small  bunch,  but  these  are  for 
the  time  being  not  obtainable. 

S.  Bros. — As  regards  the  bluisb  stains,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
they  arise  througJi  insufficient  fixation.  Prints  now  require 
more  thorough  fixation  than  when  made  on  pre-war  paper.  We 
have  advised  many  people  who  have  been  troubled  with  these 
bluish  stains,  and  they  found  when  they  made  it  a  practice  to 
pass  prints  through  two  fixing  baths  in  succession  that  they  ceased 
to  get  the  stains.  We  know  one  firm  who  now  makes  it  a  rule 
to  pass  all  prints  through  three  fixing  baths,  although  v,-e  do  not 
think  the  third  is  necessary.  As  regards  the  yellowish  spots,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  say,  but  we  think  a  cause  may  be  overcrowd- 
ing of  prints  in  the  fixing  batih,  whereby  minute  air-bells  stick 
to  them,  with  the  result  that  fixing  is  not  complete. 

J.  W.  H. — About  the  best  little  book  you  can  get  on  the  principles 
of  colour  photography  is  No.  128  of  the  "  Photo-Miniature  "  series, 
"  All  about  Colour  Photography."  No.  147  of  the  "  Photo-Minia- 
ture "  is  a  practical  handbook  on  the  Autochrone  process.  Neither 
of  these  is  obtainable  from  the  publishers  in  New  York  nor 
from  English  agents  here,  but  we  should  say  you  could  most  likely 
get  them  from  photographic  dealers  in  Manchester  or  Liverpool 
such  a*  t'hapman  (Albert  Square),  or  F.  V.  A,  Lloyd  (15,  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool),  who  usually  order  each  number  of  the  "  P.M.," 
and  very  likely  have  one  of  these  issues  still  in  stock.  The  only 
two  other  books  are  "  Colour  Photography,"  by  Dr.  Lindsay  John- 
son, which  our  publishers  can  supply,  price  4s.  lid.,  post  free,  and 
"  Photography  in  Natural  Colours,"  by  Dr.  E.  Konig,  translated 
by  E.  J.  Wall,  obtainable  price  2s.  9d. 

J.  E.  Pout. — The  best  book  on  making  of  half-tone  blocks  is  "  The 
Half-Tone  (Process,"  by  J.  Verfasser  (Iliffe  and  Co.),  price 
7s.  6a  It  is  utterly  useless  for  you  to  think  of  buying  the  appa- 
ratus and  Materials  which  are  necessary  for  half-tone  block-making 
iraless  you  can  see  a  sufficient  demand  for  it,  which  will  keep  the 
whole  equipment  in  constant  working,  and  which  will  emi^loy  two 
or  more  i-eople  regularly  on  the  work.  We  should  say,  at  a  mode- 
rate figure,  the  equipment  would  cost  something  like  a  hundred 
I)Ound-i.  L'nlcss  your  customers  want  blocks  in  a  tremendous  hurry 
we  should  have  thought  that  you  could  have  satisfied  your  require- 
ments by  passing  on  the  work  to  some  photo-engraver.  Even  in 
these  times  it  is,  we  find,  not  by  any  means  difficult  to  get  half- 
tone blocks  delivered  within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  of 
delivering  the  original  to  the  engraver. 

C  H.  C. — Evidently  there  is  some  iron  somewhere  in  the  solution 
you  applied  to  the  prints  before  you  treated  them  with  the  ferri- 
eyanide  and  hypo  reducer.  The  most  probable  source  is  the 
alum  which  freciuently  contains  iron  and  would  have  the  effect 
which  the  print  shows,  although  we  cannot  remember  having  ever 
seen  such  a  strong  blue  stain  produced  in  this  way.  We  should 
say  the  best  remedy  you  can  now  apply  to  the  enlargements  is 
to  soak  them  in  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  pctasih  of  strength  75  grains 
in  1  oz.  of  water.  Try  this  on  some  cotton  wool  on  a  spare  print 
to  see  whether  it  will  work.  The  best  way  to  reduce  a  sulphide- 
toned  print  is  to  immerse  for  a  time  in  a  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash  about  100  grains,  water  10  ozs.,  with  addition  of  about 
1  oz.  of  strong  hydrochloric  or  strong  sulphuric  acid,  but  these 
processes  are  not  by  any  means  certain. 

L,  K.— -You  can  make  up  the  developer  for  the  Uford  plates  from 
dry  chemicals  by  dissolving  in  5  ozs.  of  water  10  to  20  grains  of 
pyro,  110  grains  of  sulphite,  110  grains  of  carbonate,  and  2i  grains 
of  bromide.     These  are  the  cryst.  form  of  sulphite  and  carbonate. 


If  you  want  to  make  up  the  solution  <iuickly  it  will  be  better  to 
i:se  the  dry.  or  anhydrous,  forms,  taking  in  this  case  55  grains  of 
sulphite  and  45  grains  of  carbonate.  As  regards  the  bromide,  the 
best  plan  is  to  keep  it  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution,  adding  25  minimB 
for  the  2_y  grains.  -Making  the  developer  up  in  this  way  will  be  a 
long  job  if  you  need  to  weigh  the  chemicals.  Your  best  plan 
M'ould  be  to  get  a  few  narrow  glass  tubes,  such  as  the  "  tabloid  " 
chemicals  are  sold  in,  and  mark  them,  so  as  tp  represent  the  bulk 
of  the  quantity  of  sulphit-e  or  carbonate  you  require.  For  the 
pyro,  if  of  the  light  sublimed  form,  you  had  better  find  some  kind 
of  spoon  which  will  just  hold  the  weight  required. 

W.  A. — 1.  We  are  sorry  we  do  not  know  any  other  stuff  here  or  likely 
to  be  obtainable  in  Pai'is  as  a  substitute  for  Ruberoid.  There  is 
what  is  called  asbestos  board,  but  it  is  rather  ten.ier  and  brittle, 
and  while  it  might  do  for  the  bottoms  of  dishes  or  sinks  (the  sides 
being  made  of  stout  wood),  we  are  quite  sure  it  cannot  be  handled 
in  the  way  that  Ruberoid  can.  You  could  get  material  of  this  kind 
from  dealers  in  builders'  requisites.  Failing  that,  we  should  say 
the  only  thing  is  to  have  dishes  made  with  hard  wood  provided 
with  a  groove,  in  which  you  can  fit  glass  for  the  bottom.  2. 
Hardly  practicable  to  use  gutta  percha  by  itself  ;  it  is  too  slow 
and  time-wasting  a  job.  The  usual  plan  is  to  mix  the  gutta  percha 
to  a  solution  or  a  paste  by  digesting  it  in  the'  heat  by  turpentine, 
or,  if  you  cannot  get  that,  in  the  cold  by  carbon  bisulphide.  You 
can  add  some  asphaltum,  which  will  iniprove  the  watei-proof 
quality  of  the  coating  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  harder.  A 
mixture  of  this  kind  is  largely  used  for  waterjiroofiing  wooden 
surfaces.  We  do  not  recall  the  suggestion  to  coat  with  tar.  Pre- 
sumably it  would  only  be  possible  on  the  outside  of  wooden 
washers.  3.  Without  knowing  exactly  how  the  carbons  of  the  arc 
stand  in  relation  to  the  screen,  we  should  say  that  angling  the 
screen  more  under  the  lamp  would  make  very  little  difference  to 
the  illumination  of  the  sitter.  It  amounts  to  this — that  the  sur- 
face of  the  screen  is  your  source  of  light  for  the  sitter,  and  the 
chief  part  of  the  source  is  that  immediately  facing  the  lamp. 
You  do  not  alter  this  very  much  by  angling  the  screen.  It 
seems  Ui  us  the  only  effect  would  be  to  reduce  somewhat  the 
strength  of  the  light  thrown  off  by  the  lower  i>art  of  the  .-screen. 
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Th«  Day  B«for«   Yesterday. 

Wednzbdat — "  the  laat  aa  ever  was  " — February  6 — the 
day  before  yesterday — was,  as  it  finally  turned  out,  the 


te   waa    placed    on    sale 

By  the  ezigendee  of 

•n  this  day.     We 

:i  of  the  Almanac 


day   on    which   the    1918 
throughout  the   United   K 
newspaper  production  we  ar 
are  happy  to  know  that  the 
IS   an   accomplished   fact. 

We  congratulate  ourselves   that  d«epit«  the  difficulties 

of  the  times,   the   1918   Aim-  '3  appearance 

almost  at  the  time  announce<l  .  *nd  scarcely 

>n  the  first  Almanac  ir,  that  of   1915, 

im  alio  the  first  to  ma:  :  .insference  of  pub- 

.'  iiion  from  before  Christmas  to  early  in  the  New  Year. 

rii:-   New     Year    time  of     publication     was  decided     in 

I'U,  very  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  war.    We  are  not  at 

satisfied  that  it  can  be  continued  in  normal  times,  but 

'  ''    and   many  other  things   most  await  the  new  and 

h.<|>pier  days  to  come. 

At  any  cate,  we  need  not  nov  inflict  upon  the  good 
reader  any  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  publisning 
l)efore  or  after  CThristma."!.  !>«•»  it  be  now  our  object  to 
pT'idaim  the  ■"  ■  throiit,'hout  the  length  aqd  breadth 

of  these  iaiai.  la  to  -ov  wherever  ordinary  photo- 

L-raphic    requi^iies    are    p  1p,    the    Almanac    can 

now    be   bought.      No   don  ''■Qg   the    two   days   on 

whirh    it   has   been   on   sale   the   stocks   of   dealers   have 

«  have  intimated  in  pre- 

'  n  1918  Almanac,  more 

predecessors,    baa   been 

the  basis  of  individual 

liie  proportion  of  copi* 


already  been  drawn  upon. 

vi'im  iri'tii'ments  of  these  ■ 

'  '■    •  '!      ■^''         ..!!.»r     of     its     fit 

'Utors  atr 

.     -ill. Jim     j>in>  0<^1      with      til 


red  with  a  view  to  rhaii.<>  sales  has  probably  never 


lower.       On    which 
'<  requiring  the  new 

''living  it. 


it   is    neceaaary    that 
lould  lose  no  time  in 


EX-CATHEDRA. 

Lens  Lore  In   spite   of   the   efforts   of   the    photo- 

S***  ,  ■  ,  graphic  Press  and  sundry  lecturers,  the 
Professionals,  knowledge  of  lenses  in  general  is  a 
sealed  book  to  the  majority  of  professional  photographers. 
Many  have  no  idea  of  any  system  of  diaphragm  num- 
bering, and  in  one  case  within  our  knowledge  one  of  our 
leading  portraitists  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  achro- 
matism, that  is  to  say,  that  an  image  could  be  sharply 
fooussed  and  the  exposure  yield  a  fuzzy  negative.  In 
practice  the  want  of  this  elementary  knowledge  often 
means  serious  pecuniary  loss,  as  unsuitable  lenses  may  b? 
purchased  at  nigh  prices,  and  lenses  already  on  hard 
may  not  be  utilised  to  their  full  capacity.  The  principal 
points  on  which  the  unscientific  lens  user  should  seek 
information  are  briefly  as  follow :  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  values  of  his  lenses,  giving  a  clear  idea  of  their 
relative  rapidities  at  full  aperture,  with  the  ratio  of 
exposures  when  using  the  single  components;  what  "  dis- 
tortion "  really  means,  the  "  depth  of  field  "  obtainable  at 
a  given  aperture  with  various  focal  lengths;  the  means 
of  controlling  sharpness  of  definition ;  the  meaning  of 
spherical  aberration  as  contrasted  with  curvature  of 
field,  achromatism,  and  the  properties  of  non-achromatic 
lenses,  and  particularly  the  care  of  lenses.  This  latter  is 
an  important  item,  as  many  good  lenses  are  put  out  of 
order,  and  sometimes  permanently  ruined,  by  careless 
handling ;  thus,  dropping  a  lens  may  not  break  the 
glasses,  but  it  may  disturb  the  centering  and  impair  the 
definition;  careless  cleaning  may  partially  depolish  the 
surfaces,  causing  dull  and  foggy  images,  while  damp 
will  corrode  the  surfaces,  causing  what  opticians  call 
rust.  On  the  other  hand,  such  defects  as  bubbles  in  the 
glass,  slight  scratches,  and  even  small  chips,  which 
alarm  the  uninitiated,  should  be  estimated  at  their  true 
value,  as  these  cause  little  harm  in  working.  All  this 
information  is  to  be  found  in  any  good  elementary  work 
on  photography,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  scientific 
optics  that  a  cookery  book  does  to  a  treatise  on  dietetics. 
»  »  « 

Plate  Sizes.  We      note      that      the      Kodak      Com- 

pany have  introduced  a  new  plate 
sise  to  the  American  public  in  place  of  the  10 
X  8  which  is  so  popular  there.  Most  people 
have  regarded  this  as  too  square,  as,  indeed,  are 
most  of  our  plate  sizes.  The  new  size  is  11  x  7,  giving 
the  same  proportions  as  a  postcard,  which  is  exactly  half 
these  measurements.  As  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  a  10  x 
8  plate  has  an  area  of  80  square  inches,  while  11  x  7 
only  77,  so  that  the  price  need  not  be  different,  while 
a  much  more  acceptable  picture  should  be  obtained.  For 
a  long  time  many  photographers  have  used  12  x  8  plates 
for  panel  portraits,  groups,  and  sometimes  for  landscapes, 
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thus  effecting  a  saving  of  20  per  cent,  as  .compared  with 
a  12  X  10.  Of  course,  a  12  x  10  camera  would  have  to 
be  used  until  our  makers  see  their  way  to  make  11  x  7 
cameras.  Our  American  brethren  seem  to  have  a  pen- 
chant for  narrow  pictures.  Here  it  is  rather  remark- 
able that  so  pleasing  a  size  as  7J  x  5  should  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude,  but  probably  it  is  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  fresh  plates  of  these  dimen- 
sions, except  by  specially  ordering  them.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent portrait  shape  and  is  equally  pleasing  for  landscapes. 
The  two  sizes,  11x7  and  7^  x  5  might  well  replace  the 
10  X  8  and  6|  x  4|  for  much  professional  work,  and  a 
better  price  could  be  obtained  with  little  additional 
expense  to  the  photographer. 

*  »  » 

Ppints  Whjle  there  is  no  likelihood  of  such  an 

without  absolute    shortage    of    hyposulphite    as 

Hypo.  would    compel    alternative    methods    of 

printing  to  be  adopted,  perhaps  those  of  an  experimental 
turn  of  mind  may  like  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in 
devi.iiug  meanj  by  which  the  prin's  on  bromide  or  gas- 
light papers  could  be  produced  in  permanent  form  without 
the  use  of  hypo.  At  present  there  is  no  method  of  this 
kind  which  would  satisfy  the  present  commercial  condi- 
tions. But  if  cpnditions  were  altogether  upset  by  a 
phenomenal  scarcity  of  hypo  it  would  probably  not  be 
beyond  the  capacity  of  our  photographic  experimenters 
to  devise  a  method  by  which  the  residual  unaffected 
silver  bromide  could  be  removed  by  means  other  than 
solution  in  hypo.  One  hint  of  such  a  process  is  contained 
in  the  reversing  procedure  which  is  employed  with  the 
Autochrome  plate.  In  its  applicatipn  to  prints  it  would,' 
of  course,  be  necessary  to  print  from  a  positive  instead  of 
a  negative,  then  dissolving  out  the  developed  negative 
im&ge  with  a  solvent  cf  metaluj  silver,  and  obtaining  the 
positive  by  re-development  of  the  residual  silver  bromide. 


Hypo 
Recovery 


No  doubt  the  cheapness  of  hypo  in  the 
past  has  been  the  cause  of  the  absence 
of  any  investigation  of  its  regeneration  from  fixing-baths 
at  the  same  time  that  the  dissolved  silver  is  recovered. 
A  violent  disturbance  of  prices  might  lead  to  some  con- 
sideration of  the  practicability  of  carrying  out  the  two 
processes  simultaneously.  Plainly,  the  problem  is  that  in 
a  spent  fixing-bath  we  have  much  silver  hyposulphite  (or 
double  hyposulphite  of  silver  and  sodium)  together  with 
a  fair  excess  of  hypo  and  with  other  substances  which 
have  found  their  way  into  the  fixing-bath  from  the 
developer.  We  take  it  that  when  the  silver  is  thrown 
down  from  such  a  bath  by  means  of  sulphide  of  potash, 
hyposulphite  of  potash  is  thereupon  formed  in  the  liquid. 


Unfortunately  a  liquor,  however  rich  iu  hyposulphite, 
which  contains  even  minute  quantities  of  sulphide  is  use- 
less as  a  fixing-bath  for  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  on 
glass  or  paper,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  means  could  be 
found  for  getting  rid  of  the  sulphide  without  affecting 
the  hyposulphite,  and  without  introducing  substances  or 
changes  into  the  liquor  which  would  unfit  it  for  use  as  a 

fixing-bath. 

»  *  * 

Specimen  Some  of  our  readers  who  overload  their 

Displays.  windows,     showcases,    and    walk    with 

prints,  all  excellent  in  their  way,  might  take  a  hint  from 
the  expert  window-dressers  of  some  of  our  more  up-to-date 
shops,  who  reduce  the  number  of  articles  shown  at  one 
time  to  a  minimum.  When  the  ordinary  passer-by  sees 
a  window  crowded  with  pictures,  all  at  a  glance  more  or 
le^  alike,  it  makes  no  appeal  to  him,  and  he  goes  away 
with  no  definite  impression  as  to  the  character  of  the  worK, 
but  if  only  three  or  four  distinctive  specimens  were  shown, 
they  would  command  attention  and  remain  in  the  mind  of 
the  observfer.  This  fact  has  been  appreciated  by  most 
picture  dealers.  The  old  style  was  to  put  as  much  of  the 
stock  as  possible  in  the  window  and  to  leave  it  there,  often 
for  months  without  a  change.  The  modern  dealer  knows 
better  than  this  and  shows  only  two  or  three  pictures  at  a 
time,  with  frequent  changes.  This  attracts  attention — 
a  picture  which  might  pass  unnoticed  in  a  crowd  of  others, 
frequently  finds  a  purchaser.  If  one  compares  the  display 
in  the  art  shops  of  the  W^est  End  with  those  of  less 
select  character  the  difference  will  be  clearly  seen.  It 
is  that  (between  the  het'Crogeneous  jumble  of  an  English 
drawing-room  and  that  of  the  Japanese,  who  only  display 
one  or  two  choice  vases,  bronzes  or  specimens  of  lacquer 
work  at  a  time,  the  rest  being  carefully  stowed  away. 
Such  a  procedure  not  only  minimises  risk  of  injury,  but 
it  reduces  the  labour  involved  in  keeping  the  articles 
in  good  condition.  If  care  be  taken  to  strike  some  dis- 
tinctive note  every  time  the  window  is  dressed,  people 
will  make  a  point  of  looking  out  for  a  change,  while  it 
makes  it  easier  for  the  photographer  who  does  not  have 
to  prepare  a  large  number  of  fresh  specimens  for  eacli 
fresh  display. 


iVIagnesium 
Ribbon. 


An  advertisement  of  flash  powder  is 
headed:  "  Carry  your  light  where  you 
carry  your  camera."  This  is  good  advice,  and  can  be 
carried  out  very  effectively  by  learning  to  make  the  best 
use  of  magnesium  ribbon.  Every  commercial  photo- 
grapher occasionally  finds  himself  in  a  position  where 
artificial  light  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  good 
results,   but  does  not   feel   justified  in  carrying  round  a 


"SUMMARY. 

The  1918  Almanac  is  now  on  sale,  and  the  whole  edition  hag  been 
disposed  of  to  dealers.  Intending  purchasers  should  lose  no  time  in 
obtaining  copies  from  their  dealer  or  bookseller. 

In  a  leading  article  the  question  of  hypo  shortage  is  dealt  with 
not  only  as  a  concern  of  the  moment,  but  -with  a  view  to  the  future. 
The  one  thing  to  avoid  in  economising  is  stinting  the  use  of  hypo 
whereby  the  permanency  of  the  print  is  a£Eec>ted.  We  point  out  four 
ways  in  which  to  make  the  most  of  the  fixing  bath  for  negatives  and 
prints,  and  give  an  easily  applicable  test  for  exliaustion  of  the 
fi.xer.     (P.  63.) 

Reclaiming  hypo  from  the  fi.xing  bath  up  to  the  present  has  not 
received  any  attention,  but  a  much  greater  increase  in  price  may 
lead  to  its  practical  consideration.     (P.  52.) 

Tlie  second  portion  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Orange  on  scientific 
design  in  optical  projection  deals  -with  the  necessary  conditions  as 
regards  diameter  and  jiosition  of  the  condenser  in  relation  to  the 
film  and  the  light,  and  discusses  the  effect  of  varying  Iwth.     (P.  65.) 

Organisation  of  one's  business  and  a  careful  check  on  the  cost  of 
production  are  the  essential  foundations  upon  which  to  build  up  a 
successful  concern.  The  photographer  needs  to  acquire  the  business 
sense  to  enable  him  to  judge  between  effective  and  ineffective 
wonomy  in  labour  and  materials.     (P.  64.) 


Some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  recently  introduced  Patents 
and  Designs  Bill  are  briefly  referred  to  by  a  correspondent  on 
page  71. 

Mr.  A.  Lockctt  has  made  some  experiments  in  reference  to  the 
"  Mackie "  line  phenomenon,  and  finds  that  a  large  proportion  of 
what  are  thought  to  be  v.hite-line  effects  have  no  real  existence,  but 
are  an  optical  illusion.     (P.  67.) 

A  recent  patent  specification  describes  a  method  of  producing  cine- 
matograph advertising  cartoons,  in  which  different  sets  of  wording 
may  be  incorporated  with  the  same  moving  figures.  Tlie  process 
consists  in  simultaneously  photographing  t-ext  and  printing  of  the 
negative,  on  positive  film,  without  the  nse  of  shields.  No  special 
cinematograph  camera  is  required,  provided  there  is  accommodation 
for  a  double  set  of  films  and  for  four  reels  instead  of  the  usual 
two.     (P.  68.) 

A  field  of  experiment  is  open  to  photographers  for  the  discovery 
of  a  possible  substitute  for  hypo  in  the  event  of  a  serious  shortage 
of  this  chemiciil.     (P.  62.) 

We  emphasise  the  importance  to  professionals  of  a  slight  knowledge 
of  elementary  optics.     (P.  61.) 

The  breaking  of  a  carboy  of  nitric  acid  in  a  iprocess  engraving  works 
R-as  the  cause  of  two  deaths  last  week.     (P.  70.) 
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fla-hlight  outfit,  even  were  he  permitted  to  use  it.  But 
with  half  an  ounce  of  magnesium  ribbon,  a  wooden  clip 
With  which  to  hold  it,  and  a  box  of  matches,  he  is  alwavs 
ready  for  the  unexpected.  A  few  hints  on  the  subjw:t 
may  not  come  amiss;  to  begin  with,  the  ribbon  must  be 
perfectly  bright  or  it  will  not  bum  well,  and  as  the 
surface  rapidly  oxidises  it  is  advisable  to  brighten  it  just 
^)f•■ore  it  is  required  by  drawing"  two  or  three  times 
a  folded  piece  of  fine  sandpaper:  one  the  size  of 
ige  stanij)s  is  sufficient.  Bearing  in  mind  that  a 
i'lven  weight  of  magnesium  yields,  when  burnt,  a  certain 
airiount  of  light,  it  is  desirable  to  twist  several  short 
strands  together  tt  form  a  torch,  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  bum  the  same  quantity  in  one  length.  Moreover,  it 
is  A  safeguard  against  extinction,  as  if  one  strand  goes 
out  the  others  will  relight  it,  so  that  the  exj)osure  is 
not  interrupted.  As  flaming  particles  sometimea  fall 
off.   an   old    rug,    '  or  the  like   should   be   placed 

so  35^  to  prevent,  i  ;  (,e  floor  or  carpet.     For  singln 

"'')'■'■'*  '  '  «  ribbon  -should  be  burned   behind 

■■    '"-'I'-  With    'ir^P   s^roups   or    interiors 

may  be  ol>t  waving  the  light 

•    exposure  .:       um    ribbon    affords 

■'''•'  '18  of  printing  very  slow  developing  papers. 

Ii  •■  of  printing-fr .'   .      ' ..  .1  ...^d  in  a  circle  and 

:iii  inch  or  two  of  ribbon  bn  itre  the  very  long 

.•!-■..,    ,.....^^.,ry    when  ir.    u9*d    .ire  avoided. 

•he  same    ,  ;         tv  of  ribbon  each   time 
•liKJsure  is  oijt.-iiiied. 


I  1  >fl   IIIIL  \        in       *•■ 


UK  HYPO  SCARCITY:   WJIAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT. 

KDisc    to   our   information    the   present  scarcity   of 

■  ■"■'  •"■    "' T»  to  amount  to  a  famine.     Floating 

y  small,  but  no  doubt  photographer.s 

>iiy    W.1II1.V1    r,y    previous  have   tuk.'n    the 

ion    to    provide    tliein-elve-  «-l,«     ^i||V..  i,.jit     (o 

<me 

-   to 

with  a  view 

•>   to   that  of 

tiie    luture.      Before    dealing    in 

ts  w.-  w.,i,M  |,e  allowed  to  say  that 

which   mo-t  <eri  ild  not  be  done  is  to 

••   Uie  of   hypo  ai  .y   to  iwue  print«  the 

y  of  which  i<  a  of  weeks  or  months. 

''        ■'  '  t    the  shortage  of  an 

ich  a  eounu  a*  this, 
iita- 
I    be 


hat  there  is  no  workable  sub- 

itinn  of  plates  or  prints;  and 

.  ..  oan  '"^  n,l.I...J  to  hy|>o  in  order 

r."     A<i  u'h  as  ammonium 

I  have  til.   .11,..  i  ui  making  a  fixing 

but  thev  do  not  allow  of  a  larger 

■I  111   ].i;ii«-,  ..r  jirintu  '■  '  .  .'d  with  a  ■  ight 

po.      Therefore    a    pi  ler's    onti  .    at 

i.iclical    wavs 

'  w,i«fT'e  of 

iing 

nay 

in 

:    ■  :.   ,'.ork 

•y  are  capable  of.      How  then  are  baths  to  do  more 

,•    work    without   prejudii-e    to   the   quality   and    per- 

snenoe  of  the  results!    Bro.idly,  there  are  fowr  ways  in 


>ke  It  •' 


which  a  fixing  bath,  as  it  is  commonly  used,  could  be 
better  employed.     These  are:  — 

(1)  Rinsing  between  development  and  fixing. 

(2)  Testing  for  degree  of  exhaustion. 

(3)  Passing  on  print  fixers  for  use  with  plates. 

(4)  Keeping  at  suitable  temperature. 

These  provisions  apply  broadly  both  to  negatives  and 
prints,  but  their  application  is  naturally  more  in  respect 
to  prints,  for  the  reason  that  prints  occupy  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  a  photographer's  output  and  call  for 
more  careful  supervision  as  regards  fixing.  We  will  now 
take  these  four  points  in  succession  and  endeavour  to 
indicate  simple  procedures  which  photographers  and  their 
assistants  can  and  should  adopt  as  a  means  of  economy 
in  the  essential  hyposulphite. 

(1)  Riming  after  development. — This  applies  particu- 
larly to  prints,  since  rinsing  the  developer  from  the  surface 
of  a  print  very  greatly  reduces  contamination  of  the  hypo 
bath  by  developer,  with  its  effects  of  stain  and,  in 
aggravated  cases,  of  muddiness  in  prints.  In  the  case  of 
papers  such  as  bromide,  which  are  fixed  in  a  plain,  as 
distinguished  from  au  acid,  b^th,  the  omission  to  rinse 
print^s  before  placing  in  the  fixer  will  often  cause  the 
hypo  bath  to  develop  a  strong  colour  long  before  its  fixing 
powers  are  approaching  exhaustion.  Plainly,  economy  in 
hypo  will  result,  under  these  conditions,  from  cleansing 
the  prints  from  developer  before  they  go  into  the  fixer. 
In  the  case, of  prints  of  the  gaslight  type,  which  usually 
are  treated  in  an  acid  fixing  bath,  a  brief  wash-off  of 
developer  is  in  a  somewhat  different  category.  With  some 
gaslight  papers  it  is  essential  to  use  an  acid  fixing  bath, 
and  when  that  is  the  case  there  is  not  much  advantage 
in  rinsing  after  development.  In  fact  some  papers  will 
not  stand  such  rin.sing  but  yield  yellow  stains  unless 
plunged  immediately  into  the  fixer.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  gaslight  j)rints  will  bear  fixing  even  in  a  plain  hypo 
bath,  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  suffer  by  receiving  a 
brief  rinse  between  development  and  fixing.  We 
advise  photographers  to  discover  for  themselves  just  what 
the  brand  of  paper  which  they  are  using  will  allow,  and 
then,  if  practicable,  rinse  between  development  and  fixing; 
also,  again  if  practicable,  fix  in  a  plain  instead  of  am 
acid  bath.  Hypo  in  plain  solution  goes  further  than  in 
any  other  form. 

(2)  Tfftinri  Kxhnuftion. — In  the  case  of  plates,  we  can 
see  for  ourselves  by  the  slowness  with  which  they  clear 
that  the  fixing  bath  \a  nearing  the  end  of  its  tether;  in 
the  case  of  prints  no  such  evidence  is  afforded,  and  it  is 
here  that  some  working  test  is  necessary  to  show  how  the 
fixinr^  bath  is  getting  on  and  to  avoid  discarding  it  whilst 

retains  ample  fixing  powers.  A  test  of  this  kind 
.'inyone  can  a]'ply  for  himself  is  as  follows:  — 
A  few  ordinary  dry-plates — any  make,  any  grade — are 
cut  up  into  slips  of,  say,  one  inch  width  and  three  or  four 
inches  length.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  the  plates  are 
fresh  or  stale,  nor  is  it  a  question  of  any  great  importance 
whether  they  have  been  exposed  to  daylight  before  being 
uaacLJar  the  test.  Preferably  they  should  not  be  ex- 
pdtgt^Sfl'e  than  necessary.  Our  own  practice  is  to  cut 
up  the  plates  by  a  bright  yellow  light  in  the  dark-room 
and  then  to  keep  the  slips  (without  any  wrappings)  in  a 
plate  box.  The  exposure  to  light  which  they  get  in  the 
print-fixing  room,  when  taking  out  a  single  slip,  will  not 
do  anv  harm.  One  of  these  slips  is  then  put  into  the 
fixing  bath,  which  has  been  in  use  for  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  prints,  and  a  note  taken  of  the  time  required 
for  the  white  emulsion  to  dissolve  out.  If  this  time  re- 
quires to  be  longer  than  ten  minutes  the  bath  may  be  dis- 
carded, at  any  rate  for  fixing  further  prints,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  the  test,  rough  as  it  is,  is  a  pretty  fair  indi- 
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cation  that  hypo  in  the  bath  has  been  used  up  as  far  as  is 
advisable  without  risking  the  permanence  of  prints.  Our 
opinion  is  that  a  method  of  testing,  such  as  just  described, 
is  a  better  system  than  allotting  so  much  hypo  to  fix  such- 
and-such  a  number  of  prints  or  postcards.  We  think  that 
a  syst-em  of  allowing,  say,  one  pound  of  hypo  for  150 
postcards  (to  quote  figures  which  were  recommended  a 
year  or  two  ago  by  one  maker  of  postcards)  is  more  likely 
to  lead  to  wastage  of  hypo  than  the  use  of  an  actual  test. 
Moreover,  where  large  quantities  of  prints  are  being  put 
through  it  is  not  so  readily  applied. 

(3)  Print  Fixer  for  Plates. — Inasmuch  as  almost  all 
development  papers  can  now  be  fixed  in  a  bath  containing 
four  or  five  ounces  of  hypo  per  twenty  ounces  of  water 
without  ill-effect  in  the  way  of  blisters,  it  is  often  possible 
to  pass  on  the  fixing  baths  (which  have  done  duty  for 
printa)  for  subsequent  use  in  fixing  negatives.  But  discre- 
tion requires  to  be  used.  Plainly,  it  will  not  do  to  risk  im- 
permanence  of  negatives  for  a  few  ounces  of  hypo.  Plates 
differ  in  quite  a  marked  manner  as  regards  the  "  clean- 
ness "  with  which  they  fix  out  in  a  bath  which  is  getting 
nfear  to  the  "  off -strength  "  point;  and  it  is  open  to  serious 
doubt  whether  some  plates  will  fix  completely  at  all  if 
they  require  to  be  longer  in  the  fixing  bath  than,  say, 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  the  white  emulsion  dis- 
appears. Therefore,  in  using  baths  which  have  been 
employed  for  prints  an  eye  should  be  kept  on  this  point. 
In  any  case  such  baths  should  be  used  in  tanks,  not 
dishes,  in  order  that  a  large  number  of  negatives  may  be 
fixed  together  and  time  thus  economised;  and  further, 
the  fixing  bath  requires  to  be  kept  up  to  a  reasonable 
working  temperature. 

(4)  Temperature. — This  brings  us  to  our  last  point, 
which  is  that  the  fixing-bath,  whether  for  plates  or  prints, 
should  not  be  below  60  or  65  degs.  in  temperature.  The 
temperature  should  be  tested  with  a  thermometer,  not 
guessed,  and  the  bath  requires  to  be  kept  at  this  tempera- 
ture. In  the  cold  dark-rooms  which,  we  fear,  in  many 
establishments  are  the  rule,  artificial  Leat  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  case  of  dishes  it  is  unsafe  to 
warm  by  placing  the  dish  directly  over  (even  if  some 
distance  above)  a  moderate  source  of  heat,  such  as  a 
small  ring  gas-burner  turned  down  to  the  blue.  In  such 
circumstances  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  fixing 
solution  will  not  be  uniformly  heated.  If  it  is  left  to 
itself  for  a  while  it  can  easily  happen  that  it  will  get  too 
warm  in  places,  and  may  lead  to  softening  or  melting 
of  the  emulsion  coating  on  prints  sufficient  to  spoil  the 
prints  at  this  stage  or  to  give  rise  to  blistering  in  the 
after-process  of  sulphide  toning.  Some  means  should  be 
taken  to  distribute  and  equalise  the  heat.  This  may  be 
done  by  standing  the  fixing-dish  in  a  large  baking- 
tin  containing  clean  sand  or  fine  shot  to  the  depth 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  by  placing  the  fixing- 
dish  in  a  larger  dish  containing  water.  Still  more  neces- 
sary is  it  to  ensure  uniform  distribution  of  heat,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  the  case  of  fixing  tanks,  wrijch  require  to 
be  stood  in  a  larger  metal  tank — an  old  washer  can  often 
be 'requisitioned  for  the  purpose — filled  with  water  above 
the  level  of  the  hypo  solution  in  the  fixing  tank.  By 
taking  means  such  as  these,  in  the  case  of  either  dishes 
or  tanks,  it  requires  little  ingenuity  to  adapt  any  con- 
venient source  of  heat,  such  as  a  ring  gas-burner,  a  small 
oil  stove,  or  a  single  paraffin  lamp,  to  keep  th)  fixing 
solution  at  a  temperature  which  will  make  the  best  of  its 
fixing  powers. 

There  are  several  other  minor  measures  which  should 
be  observed  in  the  economical  use  of  hypo.  In  making 
up  fixing  baths  the  hypo  crystals  should  be  weighed,  or 
measured    by    bulk.      In   the    days    when   hypo    was   the 


cheapest  of  commodities  it  was  too  commonly  the  prac- 
tice to  make  up  baths  simply  by  shovelling  the  crystals 
by  the  handful  into  the  water  for  their  solution. 

Another  point  is  that,  in  transferring  prints  from  the 
fixing  bath  to  the  first  wash  water  a  great  deal  of  hypo 
solution  can  be  carried  away  and  lost.  It  would  prob- 
ably surprise  anyone  who  cares  to  make  the  experiment 
to  find  how  much  fix'ing  bath  can  be  collected  from  a 
batch  of  prints  simply  by  allowing  the  drippings,  which 
usually  find  their  way  to  the  wash  water,  to  accumulate. 
If  prints  are  drawn  slowly  from  the  fixing  bath  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  solution  will  be  drawn  away 
from  the  surface  and  will  be  kept  in  the  bath. 

But  perhaps  more  important  than  any  of  these  minor 
measures  is  the  practice  of  keeping  prints  constantly  on 
the  move  whilst  in  the  fixing  bath.  Hypo  does  its  work 
quickly  and  surely  and  without  waste,  but  not  unless  the 
hypo  solution  is  brought  freely  into  contact  with  the 
surfaces  of  prints  and  is  given  the  opportunity  of  pene- 
trating into  the  pores  of  the  emulsion,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  solution  charged  with  the  silver  salts  from 
the  emulsion  can  pass  out  into  the  surrounding  bath. 
If  this  essential  feature  of  the  fixing  process  were  kept 
regularly  in  mind  we  should  hear  less  of  complaints  of 
stains  and  the  like  from  incomplete  fixing. 


COST    AND    PRODUCT. 

Wb  are  living  and  carrying  on  business  under  conditions 
which  four  years  ago  would  have  been  considered  impos- 
sible, yet  on  the  whole  photographers  have  not  done  badly, 
in  spite  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  mate- 
rials and  the  much  higher  rate  of  wages  which  has  prevailed 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labour.  To  attempt 
to  prophesy  when  the  present  state  of  things  will  end  and 
what  conditions  will  prevail  after  the  war  would  be  a 
fruitless  task,  but  one  thing  is  certain — that  money  will 
not  be  so  plentiful  and  that  prices  will  not  in  our  time 
sink  to  the  pre-war  level,  especially  in  the  case  of  wages, 
which  are,  outside  "one-man"  businesses,  one  of  the 
greatest  outgoings  in  most  concerns.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary for  every  producer  so  to  organise  his  establishment 
that  he  is  assured  that  he  is  receiving  full  value  for  every 
penny  of  his  expenditure,  and  this  applies  to  the  smallest 
as  well  as  the  largest  businesses. 

Photographers  as  a  class  are  not  good  men  of  business, 
not  because  of  any  lack  of  mental  capacity,  but  simply  from 
lack  of  training.  In  only  a  few  instances  can  we  recall  the 
names  of  those  who  have  made  large  fortunes,  and  they 
were  business  men  who  never  did  any  practical  work  them- 
selves, devoting  their  energies  to  directing  and  exploiting 
the  labour  of  others.  This  is  no  reason  why  the  photo- 
grapher should  not  endeavour  to  acquire  the  special  know- 
ledge and  habits  which  make  the  difference  between 
struggling  for  a  bare  existence  and  piling  up  a  comfortable 
surplus. 

In  every  successful  manufacturing  concern  the  jnanager 
has  the  words  "  cost  of  production  "  burnt  into  his  brain, 
and  next  to  maintenance,  or,  better  still,  improvement  of 
quality,  they  are  his  chief  est  care.  Hard  work  does  not 
always  tend  to  economy.  Some  men  are  so  busy  that  they 
cannot  stop  to  look  end  find  the  openings  through  which 
the  results  of  their  industry  are  leaking  away,  while  others, 
with  more  business  acumea.  always  seem  to  have  time  for 
any  necessary  purpose  without  neglecting  the  ordinary  run 
of  work.  How  can  we  apply  this  to  the  photographer? 
The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  that  of  labour,  and  un- 
fortunately the  great  body  of  photographers  have  not  yet 
realised  that  in  buying  this,  as  is  the  case  with  most  com- 
modities, the  best  is   the   cheapest  in  the   Jong  run.       A 
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ekilfo],  well-trained  assistant,  m^.,  ,  ...i  be  relied  upon  to 
cif  veiop  batches  of  plates  uniformly  and  well  and  turn  out 
his  ta!e  of  perfect  prints  without  constant  watching,  may 
command  ten  or  even  twenty  shillings  a  week  more  than  a 
duffer;  but  the  stving  of  material,  not  to  speak  of  the 
r«  lease  of  the  principal  for  more  important  work,  will  soon 
show  a  b.; lance  on  the  right  side.  It  may  be  urged  that 
such  assistants  are  difficult  to  find,  but  it  they  cannot  be 
i(  iinil  they  must  be  made.  The  general  entry  of  women 
iiit"  all  branches  of  tli«  prof ession  nas  made  a  great  difler- 
ence  in  this  respect.  Leaving  out  operating,  a  field  in  which 
women  certainly  have  made  good,  we  have  dark  room  hands, 
platinum  and  bromide  printers  who  were  formerly 
!<potters,  who  have  taken  up  the  new  work  with  enthusiasm 
since  1914,  and  can  i.ow  give  points  to  their  male  pre- 
'Icoessors  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity.  One  error 
most  be  avoided,  and  that  is  of  endeavouring  to  get  efficient 
female  labour  at  a  lower  rate  than  should  be  paid  to  men. 
We  are  convinced  that  such  a  policy  ia  a  mistaken  one.  In 
II  I'.-  Midios,  even  now,  girls  are  employed  at  wagee  on 
V  •  -y  could  not  exist  if  they  were  not  living  with  their 

■.'ho  are  thu.^  indir^.-t!y  subsidising  their  employer's 
How  can  it  be  f  .x[>ected  permanently  to  attach 

.'!•  i;     nt-rest  to  the  business? 
<".'>••■..■     connected     with     the    efficient    and     well-paid 

1     i-tant  ia  the  qu»>stion  of  economy  of  platen  and  other 

I'      •riaU.       The    worker    who    realises    that     his    future 

'pcts  and  general  well-beiii'^  are  bound  up  with  those 

^.i  ii.i  employer  is  not  likely  to  waste  material  hinuelf  or 


to  allow  others  to  do  so.  By  careful  attention  to  storage 
and  wrapping  alone,  several  pounds  a  year  could  be  saved 
in  the  matter  of  mounts,  phites  and  paper  in  studios  of  even 
moderate  size,  r.nd  this  could  be  added  to  by  equal  care  in 
the  mixing  and  use  of  chemicals.  Where  bromide  paper 
is  used  from  the  roll  it  is  often  cut  to  waste,  and  very  often 
there  is  much  paper  wasted  upon  trial  prints  for  which  a 
fragment  would  have  sufficed.  All  these  economies  may 
seem  trifling  and  .ilmost  unworthy  of  notice,  but  in  a  case 
recently  under  notice  they  resulted  in  a  saving  of  £50  in 
the  year,  and  there  are  few  photographers  who  would  refuse 
that  sum  even  at  the  cost  of  a  little  vigilance. 

Cash  discounts  afford  one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  making 
or  losing  monoy,  whichever  way  one  likes  to  put  it.  If 
•J  per  cent,  is  lost  by  not  paying  promptly  eacn  month,  it 
comes  to  6C  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  of  one 
month's  purchases.  Surely  it  is  worth  while  to  save  this 
by  di^ipensing  with  all  unnecessary  expenditure  until  every- 
rhing  is  paid  up  to  date  and  full  discounts  taken.  Slack- 
ness in  bookkeeping  is  another  way  of  dissipating  profits. 
If  statements  are  not  regularly  and  promptly  rendered, 
removals,  deaths  and  otiher  happenings  may  render  re- 
covery of  debts  difficult  if  not  impossible.  Steady,  polite 
dunning  will  be  found  the  best  policy.  More  than  one 
business  has  learned  to  its  cost  that  a  long  period  of  slack- 
ness followad  by  drastic  measures  in  the  County  Court  is 
rot  the  way  to  retain  popularity  either  with  bad  payers  or 
their  friends,  who  might  be  desirable  customers  in  the 
future. 


SCIENTIFIC    DESIGN    IN    OPTICAL    PROJECTION. 


II 


The  projection  of  motion  pictur<!t,  whil<>  optically  but  an 
nut^rowth  of  magic-lantern  work,  is  relativtily  ooiiifdicated 
by  the  pnaanot  tk  peculiar  features.  The  simplnft  mode  of 
ooBwderatioa  ia  to  omit  all  retferenoe  to  the  tiLm  m<)>*«nMiit 
and  shutter  action  in  th»  fint  instance,  the  problem  being 
thou  rcditoed  to  tile  pn>j«etion  of  lant«m  abdea  2.5  cm.  in 
diameter  aa  against  10  cm.  One  has,  aa  before,  an  objective 
for  th«  aotosl  projection  of  the  pictai*,  and  juat  as  in  the 
case  of   the  ms^c-lantera   previooaly  diaruavd   the  limiting 

illoroination    at    tba   screen    is  '^     k,  and  the    ideal  mean 

of  attaining  it  woald  be  an  eztondad  faadt^round  of  toaroa 
fttirfaoe  beiund  the  alide  (Fig.  3a).  Tlus  is  as  impracticable 
.1*  in  tl»e  case  of  tha  magic-lantcim  proper,  afid  the  logical 
tKine  to  do  is  to  pnyride  a  condtmar  immediately  behind 
'l-io  ^!]'l».  followed  in  tarn  by  a  hght-aonroe  surface.  Even 
tUi'<  ijitiiatuns  edition  of  the  ooaiplet*  magic-lantern  is 
'hi!.  I  '  to  am  azespt  in  amateur  woric.  The  reason  is  best 
ffn    injm   a   nnmarical   example. 

A   ragnlar  magic-lantern  might  disclose  the  following  par- 

fti-'i'iir^ 

--     I"  diameter  ..    10  cm.  4  ins. 

36  cm.  14  ins. 

4  cm.  IA  ins. 

■M    1  cm.  I  in. 

-<-«  to  condeiiMr  10  cm.  4  ina 

Now,   u   one   v»i-      "  from   »lide  to   film 

(i.e.,  10  cm.  to  2.5  *ize  and  iUumina- 

tion   the  same,     t!  .•••.••<b<iig    wouUi    be    about    the 

•rfl^TTlO 

2.5  cm.  1  in. 

length 9  cm.  34  ins. 

ive  apertur-  4  cm.  ij  in*. 

/e    1  cm.  I  in. 

'  kwraiKtf,  svuroa  to  conden--  r Z5  cm.  1  in. 


What  one  may  term  the  factor  of  clearance,  i.e.,  the  ratio 
of  tiie  last  two  terms,  constitutes  a  serious  difficulty  because 
of  the  marked  heating  effect  on  the  condenser  and  on  the 
lamp  Itulb,  if  there  is  one.  This  difficulty  becomes  less 
marked  in  the  cvses  where  a  smaller  screen  picture  will  suffice, 
and,  in  fact,  there  are  successful  amateur  outfits  designed 
along  these  lines  (Figs.  36  and  3c). 

To  SToid  this  trouble  it  is  well  to  arrange  theatre  outfits  so 
that  instead  of  having  a  small  condenser  immediately  behind  the 
film  one  has  a  larger  condenser  further  away.  So  long  as  the 
outlook  throuKh  the  film  from  all  parts  of  the  objective  opening 
is  faced  by  coodenser  surface,  limiting  illumination  at  the 
screen  ia  possible,  subject  to  the  inevitable  condenser  losses 
(reflection,  absorption,  and,  in  the  case  of  Freenel  lenses,  inter- 
ruption between  rings).    (Fig.  4a.) 

There  are  an  indefinite  number  of  possible  condeneer  posi- 
tions, the  greater  the  distance  from  the  film  the  greater  being 
the  diameter  of  condenser  required  to  give  limiting  illumination 
over  the  screen.  The  single  advantage  of  increased  light-source 
cleacanoe  has  to  be  set  off  against  increased  absorption  and 
increased  cost  as  well  as  a  slightly  decreasing  economy,  i.e.,  tlie 
mora  remote  condenser  positions  require  a  slightly  larger  extent 
4>£_si>aMe  if  the  size  of  the  condenser,  but  not  its  form,  be 
vorlSil').  For  these  reasons  it  is  well  to  adopt  a  condenser  posi- 
tion which  is  as  near  the  film  as  is  consistent  with  a  satisfactory 
light-source  clearance.  The  maximum  useful  extent  of  conden- 
ser opening  in  any  plane  is  defined  by  the  locus  of  points  from 
which  it  is  poesiblo  to  see  through  both  aperture  plate  (the 
frame  of  the  film)  and  objective  simultaneously.  The  best 
position  for  the  light-source  and  the  maximum  useful  extent 
in  that  position  are  most  easily  determined  by  back-testing  as 
described  in  the  maRic-lantem  section.  This  point  should  be 
notioer],  however  ;  for  some  condenser  arrangements  back-testing 
will  reveal  two  well  defined  spots  in  different  planee,  one  being 
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reotanfiular  and  the  other  circular.  N.aturaUy  the  smaller  spot 
is  the  more  economical  source-position,  and  eitlier  spot  may  be 
the  smaller  according  to  circumstances.  The  only  kind  of 
source  which  may  be  placed  in  correspondence  with  the  rectang- 
ular spot,  however,  is  one  devoid  of  structure,  such  as  a  flame, 
because  any  light-sov/rce  structure  vfill  he  more  or  less  clearly 
imaged  in  the  film  position  cmd  in  turn  on  the  screen.  With  'a 
rough  light-source  it  is  essential  to  place  it  nearer  to  the  con- 
denser ;  how  much  nearer  is  a  question  which  depends  on  the 
degree  of  roughness  of  the  light-source  {coarseness  and  con- 
irastiness  of  structure),  the  relative  aperture  of  the  oibjoctive 
and  the  degree  of  evenness  desired  in  the  screen  illumination. 
In  the  case  of  a  suitable  tungsten-filament  and  oustomarv 
objective  aperture,  it  is  sufficient  in  practice  to  adopt  the 
sharpest  circular  spot  as  light-source  position.  (In  short,  while 
a  perfectly  smooth  source  may  sometimes  advantageously  be 
placed  conjugate  with  the  film,  a  rough  light-source  must  be 
placed  more  nearly  conjugate  with  the  objective    opening.) 

It  is  advisable  to  consider  at  this  stage  what  effect  is 
fvroduoed  in  the  general  case,  if  one  "  stops  down  "  or  reduces 
the  opening  of  a  condensea-  so  that  it  no  longer  satisfies  the 
pjimary  condition  for  limiting  iUumination  over  the  screen. 

In   geneiral    the    condenser   opening    is    imaged    some   little 
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Fin.  3. ^Motion  Picture  Systems.    <n)  Ideal.    (*)  Magic  Lantern  Type  ;   adapted 

for  theatre  use.    (c)  The  ^ame  adapted  for  amateur  use. 

distance  ahead  of  the  objeotdve.  (It  may  he  readily  found 
by  using  a  slip  of  paper.) 

Ilhe  effect  is  this :  From  any  viewpoint  on  the  screen  one 
sees  as  much  of  the  objective  opening  at  standard  brightness 
as  may  be  seen  through  the  imaged  condenser  opening.  Thus 
with  some  particular  exiamjple  of  condenseir  opening  it  may 
happen  that  central  points  on  the  screen  have  a  view  of 
the  objective  opening  quite  unrestricted  by  this  imaged  open- 
ing, while  peripheral  paints  axe  not  so  fortunate.  The  result 
is  a  waning  illumination  as  one  moves  towards  the  edge  of 
the  screen,   a  so-called  vignetting  action. 

It  is  important  to  notice  the  various  stages  in  the  transition 
arising  from  a  gradually  shrinking  condenser  opening  in  the 
general  case  where  the  condenser  is  not  very  close  to  tlie  film. 
First,  witli  tlie  condenser  opening  sufficiently  large,  limiting 
illumination  is  possible  at  all  screeoi-points.  Reduction  of 
the  opening  is  first  effective  in  a  slight  darkening  of  the 
comers  of  the  picture.  The  effect  becomes  more  marked,  and 
eventually  it  is  impossible  to  get  limiting  illumination  even 
at  the  centre  of  the  screen.  Carrying  the  reduction  of  the 
condenser  opening  fuxther  and  f ujrther,  the  screen  illumination 
steadily  decreases,  but  it  becomes  gradually  more  uniform. 
At;  a  certain  stage  it  becomes  quite  uniform,  and  although 
furfchear  reduction  of  condenser  opening  leads  to  decreased 
iUnmination,  yet  the  distribution  stays  uniform.  These 
changes  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  5,  representing  the  distribu- 
tion along  the  diagonal  of  the  soi^esi. 


It  may  well  be  asked,  of  what  interest  is  it  to  consider  any- 
thing but  the  primary  condition  in  which  the  condenser  open- 
ing is  large  enough  to  secure  limiting  illumination  all  over 
the  screen  ? 

The  extreme  case  of  resti'icted  condenser  opening  is  very 
interesting  because  it  is  a  condition  advocated  and  practised 
largely  in  the  theatres  to-day  (Fig.  46).  That  is,  a  plano- 
convex condenser  system  of  4  in.  (10  cm.)  opening  is  often 
placed  at  15-20  in.  (35-50  cm.)  from  the  film.  The  arrange-" 
ment  approximates  to  the  stage  e  shown  in  Fig.  5,  low,  but 
unifoi-m  illumination.  There  are  advantages  unconnected 
with  illumination  associated    with    this  arrangement ;    these 


Fig,  4 Motion  Picture  Systems,    (a)  Tjarge  remote  condensar   for  limiting 

illumination,  (&)  Small  remote  condenser  for  low,  even  illumination,  (e)  Use  of 
a  field  lens  adjacent  to  the  film.  C=condenser,  F=lilm,  CI  =  image  of  condenser 
opening.    Outlines  of  useful  beam  shown  in  each  case  (for  shutter  de&ign). 

advantages  will  be  related  later  and  shown  to  be  over- 
estimated. 

The  case  of  a  slight  restriction  of  condenser  opening  is  of 
practical  interest  for  the  following  reasons.  The  slight  vig- 
netting is  not  a  serious  disadvantage  at  least ;  some  even  go 
so  far  as  to  claim  it  as  a  positive  improvement  of  the  picture. 
There  is  quite  an  advantage  in  being  able  to  use  a  smaller  con- 
denser size,  both  on  account  of  cost  and,  more  important,  the 
saving  in  thickness  of  glass  which  results  in  an  improved 
source-clearance. 

To  summarise,  the  condenser  for  motion-picture  projection 
may  conform  with  any  of  three  conditions  : — 

(1)  Miniature  magic-lantern  arrangement ;  condenser  a  little 
larger  than  the  film  and  placed  close  behind  it. 

(2)  Condenser  at  a    distance   from  the  film   and  of  such  a 
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Fig.  5. — Distribution  of  illumination  along  screen  'diagonal  as  affected  bj 
relative  opening  of  motion  picture  condenser;  openings  diminish  from  (a)  to  (/). 
ab80ifisae=points  along  screen  diagonal— ordinates^intensities. 

diameter  as  will  lead  to  limiting  illumination  over  the  screen, 
or  at  any  rate  over  the  greater  part  of  the  screen. 

(3)  Condenser  at  a  distance  from  the  film  and  of  such  small 
diameter  as  will  give  even,  or  practically  even,  illumination. 

(There  is  a  fourth  arrangement  which  has  had  various  sup- 
porters ;  this  employs,  in  addition  to  the  condenser  proper,  a 
small  field-lens  close  to  the  film  such  that  the  condenser  opening 
and  objective  oipening  are  respectively  conjugate,  or  in  the  rela- 
tion of  object  and  image.  Lack  of  spare  forbids  moire  detailed 
mention.    (Fig.  4c.) 
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At  regards  the  form  of  condenser  best  suited  to  motion  picture 
projectorB,  a  few  remarks  may  be  af  interest. 

Amateur  outfits  using  the  magic-lantern  arran^ment  will 
^iv©  satisfaction  with  plano-convex  condensers.  The  mode  of 
oixrati.  .n  resembles  that  of  the  an:  lantern  ;  that  is,  the  effective 
apt»nurf  IS  less  than  the  gross  L-jf-ninc:.     (Fig.  3c.) 

Corr-ited,  i.e.,  non-spherical.  <  have  greater  pos'^i- 

hilitit-s  with  such  outfits,  but  it  _v  a  question  of  cost. 

Such  condensers  would  be  ver>-  dt'sirable  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  nae  this  arrangement  in  theatre  work  ;  in  fact,  they 
would  almost  be  essentiaL    (Fig.Sb.) 

Of  the  other  condenser  positions,  it  may  be  said  that  tho 
noospherical  oonstruction  is  always  an  ad>'Bntage  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  spherical  aberration  is  not  always  a  detriment 
(in  limited  amounts).  There  is  always  a  asving  in  lens  thick- 
neai.  and  benoe  a  diminished  absorption  and  an  improved 
source  clearance  when  the  corrected  surfaces  are  used. 

A  pecaliar  form  of  condenser  of  the  FrMnel  type  can  be  used 
for  any  position  not  immediately  adjacent  to  the  film.     In 


estimaitine  the  relative  utility  of  such  a  condenser  it  is  neces- 
sary to  set  off  til©  advantages  of  small  thickness  (hence  low 
absorption  and  good  source-clearance)  and  cheapness  against 
the  <lisadvan>tages  of  considerable  "  discontinuity  "  and  surface- 
scatterin<r  losses. 

(A  Fresnel  lens  necessarily  has  inteirruptions  of  aperture 
between  the  prismatic  rings  ;  in  its  aperture  relations  it  is 
analogous  to  an  ordinary  condenser  having  black  paper  rings 
pasted  on  it) 

There  is  a  possibility  which  has  not  been  discussed,  namely, 
the  use  of  an  extent  of  source  which  is  smaller  than  that  really 
called  for  by  the  optical  train.  This  alternative,  which  in- 
volves using  a  smaller  effective  aperture  of  objective  for  any 
particular  screen-point  than  would  otherwise  be  used,  cannot 
be  adequately  treated  here.  Tho  resulting  illumination  is 
correspondingly  low  and  there  is  no  apparent  advantage  asso- 
ciated with  this  arrangement. 

J.  A.  Obanoe. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  "MACKIE"   LINE-SOME   NEW    FACTS    AND    EXPERIMENTS 


The  (oUowintt  article  i«  not  intended  to  traverse  the  aoceiited  theory 
that  the  Mxalled  "  Mackis "  line  is  doe  to  nnuied  developer  in 
tiie  shadow  portMMM  o<  the  n<ig»tive  rsinforcing  the  solution  in 
Um  adjoornt  strongly  ht  poru,  in  the  abseocs  of  rocking,  and 
thtu  canaing  a  narrow  band  of  gU'AtvT  opaoily  to  eixToach  on  the 
l;i;ht»  and  to  print  u  a  li,{lil«'r  line.  Neither  is  it  wished  to 
deny  the  miaonty  contention  ttwt  amilar  result*  have  been  ob- 
l*in«d  (roio  other  and,  at  present,  obsenrs  eausea.  It  is  merely 
desired  to  point  out  the  carious  (act  that  *  large  proportion  of 
what  are  tbou(;fat  to  b«  white-line  eileoto  have  no  real  existence. 


The  writer   '■ 
examination  <>: 
a(^nst  a  dark  uiu 
line  was  itraigbt,  a: 
ot  cases  the  osrraw 


.wle  a  series  of  ssperimenis  in  the  visoal 
vhere  a  white  or  light  tone  oame  abruptly 
-  for  convenience  those  in  which  the 
■•>  hit  nurprise,  that  io  quite  a  number 
!  ul  greater  bnghtnees  inside  the  edge  ot 
th(>  tighter  pnrtinn  wan  tinmiftakat'ly  vinible  br4,h  in  the  subject  and 

'to  independent 

"  negatives. 

U  was  ubvwuaiy  nicmssry,  briufc  loiy   woiglit  could  be  attached 

to  the  evidence,  to  ascertain  that  the  effect   was   not  aa  optical 

illiuion,   (or  Ike  aiars  fact  that  varioas  people  agreed   in  seeing 

it  wM  insofBdciii.    Several  methods  wsrs  adapted  to  ^cck  this. 

V.w-  r:ineot  1 : — Ezposores  were  mada  <m  a  few  selected  sobjeoU 
•h'>w.!jj  the  line  on  the  foeossing  iflresn,  using  flat  films.  On 
development,  the  line  of  greater  opacity  was  distinoUy  seen  in 
the  active.  When  dry,  the  fifan  was  cut  carefully  along  the 
boundary  beiweca  the  mssies  of  ligfal  and  shade.  Result,  the 
lino  dmtppeared  and  ooold  not  be  detected,  even  with  a  good 
ti.  v<r.  ;'.  rig  leas.  It  reappsared,  however,  on  potiing  the  halves 
t.. .••■•.!..  t   agaoi. 

Ki|/<rment  2: — A  negative  diowing  the  white  line  was  enlarged, 
the  lifMH  being  vety  clearly  visible  in  the  solargemeat,  thoogfa  assm- 
ingly  not  moch  wider.  The  latter  was  tboD  col  across  at  tiia  shadow 
briiinrliry.   the   line   sgain   disappmnng. 

Ku-rineot  3: — Several  nrt;a(iv(«  in  which  ths  line  oocnrred 
were  held  op  lo  the  light,  and  the  niore  tran^Mrent  portion  of  the 
image  was  covered  with  a  card  up  t>j  the  boundary.  Result,  instant 
vanjahing  ot  tha  deossr  liaa.    This  happsoed  in  abnoat  evacy  ams. 


\»  a  guide  to  those  who  would  like  to  repeat  these  experiments, 
the  line  may  be  sought  for  where  the  margin  of  an  archway  or 
other  opening  meets  a  brightly  lit  view  beyond,  the  line,  of  course, 
being  at  the  boundary  of  the  view,  not  of  the  archway;  at  the 
edges  of  flowers  and  their  stalks,  against  a  darker  ground ;  at 
the  edges  of  the  ooat«,  hats,  hair,  or  faces  in  portraits,  when  these 
are  lighter  than  the  background,  or  just  external  to  them  if  the. 
background  itself  is  lighter;  round  the  sails  of  yachts  against  the 
sky ;  round  roofs,  chimneys,  spires,  etc.  Generally  speaking,  the 
illusion  is  more  likely  to  be  present  when  the  light  and  shade  are 
both  of  an  intermediate  tone,  rather  than  a  dark  black  or  a  pure 
white,  the  outline  or  junction  being  somewhat  soft  instead  of 
sharply  defined. 

The  writer  next  selected  about  a  dozen  photographic  prints, 
including  portrait,  landscape  and  architectural  subjects,  several 
engravings,  a  number  of  half-tone  reproductions,  and  one  or  two 
coloured  lithographs,  all  showing  the  pecuUar  line,  and  ascertained 
its  visibiUty  to  different  observers.  By  similar  cutting  methods, 
however,  or  by  covering  op  the  darker  part  of  the  imago,  with  a 
card  approximately  the  same  tone  as  the  light  ground,  the  line 
was  foimd  to  take  flight,  except  in  seven  instances,  three  being 
photographs,  two  engravings,  one  a  half-tone,  and  one  a  lithograph. 
With  respect  to  the  three  photographs  and  the  half-tone  there  were 
no  data  available  on  which  to  base  an  explanation  of  the  white 
line,  bot  in  the  engravings  and  the  lithograph  it  seemed  to  have 
been  delibezately  introduced  by  the  artist — a  not  uncommon  prac- 
tice— OS  it  sometimes  gives  added  relief  and  a  better  impression  of 
roundness.     Tlie  line,  in  tact,  is  often  a  beauty  instead  of  a  defect. 

Anyone  may  readily  familiarise  himself  with  the  remarkable 
optical  illusion  that  has  been  demonstrated  by  cutting  a  disc  of 
black  paper  about  i  inch,  diameter  and  pasting  it  on  a  white 
card.  On  looking  directly  at  the  disc  a  much  brighter  ring  will 
be  plainly  seen  outside  the  margin.  If  a  white  disc  is  mounted 
_cr-  .  H'-  '■  card,  the  lighter  ring  will  appear  inside,  though  it  is 
J  -•  striking.       It  seems  to  grow  more  distinct  if  the  eye 

is  Kejit  oil  it  for  a  few  seconds,  and  is  possibly  partly  a  contrast 
effect,  partly  an  overlapping  "  after-image"  due  to  retinal  fatigue. 

A.    LOCXETT. 


Dkt  Stoslacb.— To  many  the  k1p.%  may  be  old,  as,  in  fact,  it  is ; 
l>'it.  js  a  matter  nt  axpsrisDce  |wnt<<s  Mr.  H.  B.  Morgan,  of  Hhos- 
ofi  d«a,  to  the  "  Phannacantical  Journal"),  I  have  found  that  few 
pharmacists  realise  the  vafaia  of  a  I'lrge  box  with  a  well-fitting  lid, 
liia  lower  part  of  the  box  filled  with  lumps  of  quicklime,  as  a  recep- 
tee^ in  which  goods  may  be  kept  perfscAly  free  from  moisture.    In 


the  Esst,  where  at  certain  seaaoos  the  boots  I  look  off  at  night  wotdd^ 
have  a  growth  of  mould  by  the  morning,  and  everything  was  damp, 
warm,  and  sticky,  such  boxes  were  invaluable  in  preserving  certain 
drugs,  photographic  papers,  etc.  In  England  tiie  lime  is  a  long 
time  before  it  slakes,  and  the  whole  arrangement  gives  but  little 
trouble. 
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Jlsslstants'  Roles* 

— • — 

Sou*  by  assiitants  suitable  for  Ma  column  will  be  stjuiii»rtd 
and  paid  for  on  the  first  of  the  month  following  publication. 

A  Handy  and  Inexpensive  Lamp. 

'Hebe  is  a  little  idea  of  my  own  which  I  suggest  as  being  very 
-useful,  cheap  to  make,  and  very  economical  in  use.  All  that  is 
required  is  a  screw-top  metal-polish  tin,  a  nipple  from  the  gas- 
fitter's,  with  one  end  tapered,  price  one  penny  (a,  fig.  1),  a  little 
Bolder,  and  some  wick. 

First  of  all,  make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  ecrew-cap  suflBoiently 
large  to  take  the  straight  part  of  the  nipple,  and  solder  the  two 
•together,  aa  at  6.  Providing  the  nipple  fits  tight  enough  in  screw- 
cap,  the  solder  is  not  necessary,  although,  of  course,  it  makes  a 
much  better  job. 

Xow  thread  the  wick  through  the  nipple  (which  is  now  the  'burner), 
just  suflScient  to  give  a  good  light  without  smoking.  Puncture  a 
very  small  hole  near  the  screw-cap  in  the  metal-polish  tin  to  admit 
air  as  the  paraffin  is  burned.  Now  fill  the  tin  with  paraffin,  screw 
on  the  burner,  and  the  lamp  is  ready  for  use. 

If  left  burning  overnight  it  helps  considerably  in  keeping  the 
developing  solutions,  etc.,  from  getting  below  normal.  As  proof  of 
■this,  I  have  not  had  any  glacial  acetic  acid  frozen  since  I  burned 


m-cA- 


fo  acfmit  air. 


er 


-one  of  these  lamps  overnight ;  in  fact,  I  have  several  in  use,  some  of 
■which  I  have  blacked,  and  fitted  with  a  small  holder  to  carry  an 
•opal  ahade.  Although  this  is  not  necessary,  it  gives  a  smart  appear- 
ance, and  the  lamp  answers  quite  well  for  lighting  up  dark  passages. 
My  lamp  which  I  made  in  this  way  has  iburned  over  100  hours  at 
a  cost  of  one  penny  for  paraffin,  and  it  looks  as  though  it  will  burn 
for  another  fifty  hours  yet.  In  these  days  of  scarcity  of  matches 
-one  or  two  of  these  lamps  are  a  great  convenience.  Keep  one  near 
—but  not  too  near — a  gas  stove.  Use  it  for  lighting  a  paper  spill. 
— ^Habry  Duckworth. 

A  Simple  Retouching   Desk. 

-A  LARGE  sheet  of  three-ply  wood,  stiffened  with  battens,  forni.s  <iji 
ideal  retouching  desk  by  merely  making  one  or  more  apertures 
.and  leaning  it  against  a  window.  Tho  top  batten,  with  advantage, 
may  be  a  little  longer  than  the  iboaixl,  so  as  to  engage  on  a  pair 
oi  hooks  or  other  simple  supiports  on  the  window -frame.  This 
will  prevent  slipping  of  the  desk  and  ensure  rigidity.  If  there 
is  a  clear  light  from  the  sky,  a  piece  of  ground-glass  fixed  against 
■the  window  will  be  good  to  work  by,  ofiherwdse  a  reflecting  board 
is  required,  wlhicfh  may  be  just  a  sheet  of  wliite  cardboard  sup- 
ported by  a  box,  or  can  be  a  boyird  hinged  to  the  desk  itself. 

While  working,  ithe  window-blind  (preferably  not  an  opaque 
•one)  is  brought  down  just  over  the  top  edge  of  the  desk.  In  this 
way  two  ipeople  can  work  in  comfort,  with  plenty  of  room  to  move 
"both  arms  and  negatives,  and  without  the  partial  suffocation  and 
cm-sequent  dixfwsaness  often  associated  vwth  retouching  desks. 
Another  advantaige  is  that  sut'h  a  desk  is  instantly  removable,  and 
it  /U<ke  atyt  collect  dust. — D.  B. 


Patent  ReiDS* 


Process    patents — applications   atid   specifications — are    treated    in 

"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

Applications  .Tainiarv  14  to  Januai-y  26 : — 

Washers. — No.    1,043.        Apparatus     for     washing      photographs. 
P.  H.  Waddell. 

CiNEMATOORAPHT.— No.    1,253.        OinematogTaphic    projection     ap- 
paratus.    E.  E.  Halford. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
Theu  specifications   are   obtainable,   price    6d.   each,  post  free,  front 
the  Patent  Office,  25,    Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,   W.C. 
|7j«  date  in   brackets   is    tluit  of  application   in    this   country  ;    er 
abroad,  in  tlie  case  of  patents   granted   under  the  International 
Convention. 
Cartoon  Cinem.^tograph  Films.— No.    112,210  (Jiarch   27,  1917). 
The  invention  rdfates  to  cartoon  advertising  films  consisting  of  a 
series  of  moving    figures  accompanied  by  suitable  wording.    It 
consists  in  a  process  for  taking  the  films  such  that  the  same  series 
of   moving   figures   can   be  incorporated   with   different    sets    of 
wording,  and  thus  used  for  different  advertisers. 

In  making  the  negative  film  of  the  action  the  stage  or  field  is 
aaranged  with  a  black  background  and  light  or  white  drawings 
and  with  no  shielld  to  provide  for  text  on  the  positive  film.  The 
successive  action  set-ups  are  photographed  upon  the  negative  film 
in  any  suitable  moving  picture  camera.  When  this  film  is  developed 


Pig.  1. 

it  shows  a  white  field  with  black  or  dark  surfaces  or  lines  thereon 
depicting  the  action.  A  space  is,  of  course,  left  on  the  field  in 
wihioh  the  text  will  appear  in  a  completed  positive,  but  no 
framing  or  shield  is  required  for  this  space. 

For  the  text  the  photographing  field  is  white.  The  lettering  is 
placed  thereon  in  black  in  reversed  position.  Tliis  may  be 
accomplished  in  any  suitable  way. 

A  moving  piotui'o  camera  is  provided  having  any  suitable 
intermittent  mechanism,  but  with  provision  for  running  two  films 
through  this  mechanism  at  the  same  time.  This  is  doiie  by  pro- 
viding two  reels  in  addition  to  the  two  ordinarily  used  in  the 
camera.  These  two  additional  reels  are  to  hold  and  rewind, 
respectively,  one  of  the  two  films  that  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
machine.  Tliere  are  aUo  suitable  guide.?  to  bring  the  extra  film 
into   contact   with    the   other  one  as  it   jwsses  through  the  film 
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ohumrf  ^t  Um  war     '  •* 
ii>*-''i    ■•^'-    of   the    r^""' 
di-.4.  r  i  I  i    u   placed 
tlirv  t'i-   i   thfoacli  thi- 
'he   ucz-^uve  film   aesuc't 


rei 


^u    niiii> 


'  mulsion  aides  together,  and  wiUi 
liie  lena.  The  perl'i orations  in  the 
two  filiiM  are  engaged  mroaHaneoosIy  by  the  te<  t!i  of  the  feed 
ie^n,  and  bbe  fUms  are  ihui  positively  maintained  in  proper 
relative  poatian.  It  is  not  necessary  to  teke  any  pains  to 
t'gister  the  two  fiima.  beoanee,  evidently,  the  positive  fibn  has 
^loi  been  azpoaed,  and  it  ia  only  necesiary  to  briii(;  tiie  iilin«  to 
oocli  poaition  that  the  firat  negative  piotare  that  ia  to  have  a 
tait  i]io»rpQrate<i  with  it  on  Che  poaitive,  ii  in  position  behind 


FiC-  2- 

'.he  Uaa.    Thia    loxt   being   set   up  on  the  etage,   th«  operating 
-nachaaiMB  of  the  oamen  ia  aotoate'l  .ne  times,  and  the 

-aya  ct  Kght  from  the  fi«U  paaa  ti.  -   ramers  1«m,  and 

'tiroagh  the  clear  part  o^  the  negativi-  film  raaerved  for  the  text 
•r«t)    pbotogiaph    tbe    white    field  a>wl  black    iHtering    apon    the 
ve  film.    Tliia  part   wh«a  deve^ped  will,  of  ooarae,  riiow 
"  latt«n  upon  a  biaok  baokgR>titi<i.     At  the  aame  time  the 
iotcnae  tight  paaai^g  tiuoogh  the  koa  from  the  white  field  pene- 
trates  at]   the  olh«r  pacta  o(  tha  oei^ativa  and   prinla  the  dark 
parts  of  the  oogativa  on  the  poaiiive  film,  which,  when  developed, 


2"© 
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^^^\^r*»T'*0^itrmm, 


y 
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■Lrf» 
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>i   ^   ihua  produced 
xt  and  printing  of  0  - 
.,:*  u  dune   withaut 
'  ithoot  the  ose  of   •' 
'  lie  poaitive   la    - 
nijle  "Tp^iaare, 

irface.      lite  ou<n(>Uit«>l 
'  hW-k  bAcksranod,  whilo 


'-•  of  the  action  in  white 

'«  a  photographing  of 

'1  tiKi»  poaitive  film,  and 

''•giatry  of   films; 

'>ind  produced  ou 

is  piTKlaced  at  a 

^  ngte  and  uniform 

t  alktwa  tbe  desired  lieht 

I  one  complete 


>l«d. 


y   eliminated   and   other  tedaooa   and 
the  placing  o(  ihielda,  etc,  are  also 


advantage  erf  the  pntceM  \*  that  H  parmtta  inaerta,  each 
^  rrprodocUooa  ol  engravings   m   .Irawings  of    tlie    particular 


advertisers  goods,  to  l>e  added  to  the  positive  film  in  conjunction 
vfith  the  tc.xt.  In  carrying  out  this  part  of  the  invention  a  paper 
negative  print  is  made  of  the  desired  cut,  drawing  or  typewritten 
matter,  and  this  negative  print  placed  ou  a  suitable  part  of  the 
field  at  the  same  time  Uiat  ie-sX  matter  i.s  being  photographed. 
Allowance  of  space  for  this  added  text  matter  will,  of  course,  have 
to  be  made  in  preparing  the  negative  film.         , 

In   the  drawings  Fig.   1  is   a  diagraniniaUo  view  of  a  moving 


/Xec^rrnf 


f/fmr 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


picture  camera  arranged  over  a  suitable  table  or  stage,  and  the 
stage  in  ti»m  arr&uged  for  the  photographini:  of  the  text;  Fig.  i 
ia  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  suitable  moving  picture  camera  pro- 
vided with  extra  spools  for  positive  films ;  Fig.  3  is  a  diagram- 
matic view  exemplify  ins  the  printing  of  the  negative  upon  tlie 
jKwitive  film  and  the  simultaneous  photographing  of  the  text; 
Fig.  4  ahowi  a  abort  section  of  a  negative  film ;  and  Fig.  S  shows 
a  ahoit  McCion  of  the  completed  print  or  positive  film. 
Reginald  Victor  Stambaugh,  1,222,  Ontario  Street,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  U.S. A. 


jinalectde 


MjttracU  from  our  wteUy  and  monthly  conttmporaria. 


Pasae-Partout  Frames. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  trouble  is  rife  with  prints  framed  in 
paaae-partout  stylo  (says  a  writer  in  Fhotoyraphy  and  Focus  ior 
February  6)  Bl.<ce»sive  damp  may  loosen  the  binding  strips.  If 
dealt  with  at  once  tl  is  may  be  remedied  by  drying  the  glass  and 
pressing  the  damp  binding  again  into  contact  witil  a  duster.  But 
a  more  serioas  trouble  arises  when  the  prints  are  hung  by  means  of 
small  braaa  ringa  secured  by  paper  fasteiiers  paaeed  through  the 
backing  board.  Thes>  rings,  made  of  very  thin  brass,  are  exceed- 
ingly perishable.  Sooner  ur  later  they  give  way  and  the  frame  falls. 
To  take  the  whole  arrangement  to  pieces,  replace  the  rings,  and  re- 
liind  ia  a  tiresome  operation  and  involves  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
trouble  in  the  future.  .\' better  plan  is  to  discard  the  rings  alto- 
gether. Two  strips  of  stout  tape  can  be  folded  and  stuck  down  on 
the  back  a  convenient  distance  apart,  leaving  about  an  inch  free 
at  (he  doubled  end.  A  patch  of  paper  is  then  pasted  down  on  the 
b/ick.  covering  the  tapes,  with  the  exception  of  the  free  loops,  through 
VI  hirb  the  cord  ito  sus|>(.'nd  the  print  is  then  passed. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 
February  2  to  9. — South  Glasgow  Camera  Club.     Secretary,  John 

Baird,   164,   King's  Park  Road,   Cathcart,  Glasgow. 
February  9  to  16. — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photo- 

jW|{|y^^««on»tinn        Secretary,  G.  S.    McVean,    125,    West 

BsgSMt  Street,  Glasgow. 
February  16  to  March  2.— Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.     Sec., 

P.  T.  Mackintosh,  38,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 
February    21    to    23. — Leicester    and    Leicestershire    Photographic 

Society.    Sec.,  H.  C.  Cross,  80,  Harrow  Road,  Leicester. 
March    12  to  15. — Hackney   Photographic   Society.       Sec.,   Walter 

Selfe,  24,  Pombury  Road,  Clapton,   E.5. 
April  18  to  May. — Hampshire  House,  Hammersmith,  Photographic 

Society.     Entries   close  Mardi  19.     Sees.,  H.   T.  Callonder,  10, 

Acre  Lane.  Brixton,  S  \V.2;  or  \V.  T.  W.  Sliiers,  201,  Goldhawk 

Road,  London,  \V.12. 
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meetlnas  of  Societies* 

— • — 

MEETINGS     OP    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

MoSDAV.  Peuruary    11. 
Dewsbuiy  Photographic  Society.    "  PhotoRraphy  mid  Art."    E.  R.  Blakcley. 
Bradford  Photographic  Society.      Kxhibition  of  Pictorial  Photographs  by  Leeds 
Camera  Club  and  Leeda  Photographic  Society. 

Tuesday,  Pebrcary  12. 
Royal  Photographic  Society.    Ordinary  Meeting  and  .Annual  General  Meeting. 
Birmingham   Photographic  Society.     "  The  Dolomite  Country  and  Dalniatia." 

Walter  Barrow. 
KeiKhlcv  and  District  Photographic  Association.    "Airedale."    T.  Mountain. 
Stalybridue  Photographic  and    Scientific   Society.      "  Lantern   Slide    Making.' 

J.  Wal«b, 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.    Annual  Sale. 
Manchester    .Amateur    Photographic    Society.       Monthly  Meeting.      "  With    „ 

Naturalist  on  the  South  Coast  of  Devon."    A.  Bradshaiv. 

Wednesday,  Februauv  13. 
Croydon  Camera  Club.    "How  I  Constructed  and  Fitted  Up  Our  Dark  Room.' 

B.J.Rose. 
Photo-Micrographic  Society.    "Some  Effects  of  Micro-Organisms  on  the  Growth 

ot  Plants."    Prof.  W.  P.  Bottomley. 
Bristol  Photographic  Club.    "The  Alp's  of  Savoy  and  Valais.  '    Mr.  A.  Coles. 
Iltord  Photographic  Society.    "  Oil  Transfer  Process."    F.  T.  Coupland,  B.A. 

Thursday,  FKintuARY  14, 
Liverpaol  Am.atcur  Photographic    Association.     "Studio   Portraits  and  Pigur 

Studies  at  Homes."     E.  11,  Burnett. 
Hanley  Photographic  Society.  Y.M.C.A,    Members'  Night,    A,  Hawley, 
Hull   Photographic  Society.     Excursion  Reminisccncas.    J,  W.  Atkinson. 
Stockport  Photographic  Society,     "  The  Town  We  Live  In,"     H,  A,  Potter. 
Hammersmith  (Hampshire  House)  Photographic  Society,    "St,  Valentine's  Day  " 

T.  H.  B.  Scott,  P.R.I. B.A. .F.R.P.S. 
Rodley  and    District    Photographic    Society.     "  P.O.P.  Printing  and  Toning  " 

W.  Barrens. 


ROY.IL     PHOTOGRAPHIC     SOCIETY. 
Meetinq  held  Tuesday,  February  5,   the  President.   .Mr.   John  H. 
Gear,  in  the  chair. 

A  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Renwick  on  tjhe  "  Relations 
Between  Optical  Intensity  and  Quanltity  of  Deposit  in  Prints." 
^^^l6n  the  paper  was  printed  ihe  said  he  proposed  to  alter  the  title 
to  "The  Covering  Power  of  Pigments,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Photograpliic  Prints."  This  covering  power  was  a  most  important 
matter  not  only  in  photography  but  in  many  other  subjects.  In  a 
general  way  it  was  (familiar  to  most  people ;  white  lead,  for  example, 
had  good  covering  power  as  a  very  thin  coating,  and  would  obscure 
the  surface  on  which  it  was  laid;  while  barium  sulphaAe,  some  of 
the  substitutes  for  white  lead,  and  other  pigments  did  not  cover 
well.  A  deposit  of  finely  divided  silver  had,  perhaps,  greater  cover- 
ing power  than  most  other  pigments,  but  that  process  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  under  which  the  deposit  took  place.  Practical 
men  had  long  recognised  that,  and  by  trial  and  error  had  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  conditions  which  governed  the  value 
of  the  deposit.  The  lecturer  helieved  himself  to  be  the  first  photo- 
grapher to  investigate  the  subject  in  a  -quantita/tive  manner  in  his 
paper  on  the  under-exf.osure  period  in  theory  and  practice.  This 
paper  was  followed  by  that  of  Messrs.  Jones,  Nutting,  and  Mees  on 
the  sensitometry  of  photographic  papers ;  but  whereas  these  gentle- 
men, dealing  with  the  theoretical  side  of  the  subject,  made  allow- 
ance onJy  for  the  three  factors — the  reflecting  power  of  the  paper, 
the  reflecting  power  of  the  surface,  and  the  absorbing  power  of  the 
pigment — he  proposed  to  introduce  and  allow  for  another  factor, 
w'hich  might  be  regarded  as  of  great  importance,  namely,  the 
reflecting  power  of  the  pigment  itself.  Along  these  lines  the 
lecturer  proceeded  to,  develop  a  theoretical  solution  of  the  problem 
of  a  somewhat  complicated  character,  which,  however,  was  shown 
to  be  capable  of  simplification  and  testing  by  pi'actical  measurements. 
Tiie  .results  presented  appeared  to  bear  out  the  author's  contention. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferguson  referred 
to  the  difference  between  the  pigment  in  an  engraving  and  in  a  line 
drawn  in  Indian  ink.  They  might  appear  to  be  equally  black,  yet 
everyone  felt  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  value  of  the  colour. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Lumb  said  the  lecturer's  methods  of  exposition  were  so 
clear  thaJt  he  beguiled  even  those  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
subject  into  thinking  that  it  was  one  with  which  they  were  in- 
timately acquainted. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  'the  heartiest  tlianks  of  those  present 
\vere  tendered  to  the  lecturer. 


Stalybbidge  Photographic  and  Scientific  Society.— The 
seventh  annual  general  meeting  was  held  at  headquarters,  Astley 
Cheefcham  Public  library,  Stalybridge.  on  Tuesday,  JaJiuarj-  29, 
Mr.  J.  Lees  presiding.     Officers  elected  for  1918  are ; — Patron,  Col. 


Sir  John  Wood,  Bt.,  M.P.  j  president,  W,  H.  Rhodes;  vice- 
presidents,  Aid,  A,  Bottomley,  Councillore  J,  G,  Lowe,  Mra. 
Summers,  P,  Talbot,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  T.  Cook,  Canon  J.  G.  Bird, 
Di'.  G.  B.  Howe,  D.  Iiines,  D.  McLaren,  and  R.  Ridgway ;  hoji. 
secretary,  W.  Harwood ;  'assintairt.  hon.  secretary,  J.  Welch ;  hon. 
treasureir,  C.  H.  Moore ;  auditons,  C.  T.  I.  Gamer  and  J.  Leee  j 
committee,  J.  Batty,  S.  Beaumont,  J.  K.  Gartside.  Sergt.  F.  Hilton, 
J.  H.  Holland,  J.  S.  Kershaw,  J,  Lees,  Sergt,-Major  C.  H,  Mort- 
lock,  J,  W.  Pickering,  A.  .1.  Parry,  J.  Taylor,  W.  Whitehead ; 
lantemists,  J.  Batty,  J.  Welch,  G.  Sykes,  R,  Longbottom :  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire   Photogra/plhic  Union  delegates,  J,    S,  Kershaw 

and   J,    Welch, 

^ 

Reios  ana  Rotes* 

— » — 

Death  of  an  Old  Photographer, — Aldeburgh  has  lost  one  of  its- 
oldest  inhabitants  by  the  death  on  Thursday,  Jamiary  24,  of  Mr, 
John  Chalrles  Clarke,  artist-photographer,  who  had  reached  the 
mature  age  of  ninety  years  (within  two  moatlie).  Mr,  Claa-ke 
worked  for  most  of  the  nobility  around  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
and  his  miniature  woa-k  was  greatly  praised.  Even  at  his  great  age- 
he  recently  painted  some  exqijisite  miniatuj'es  on  ivory,  a  fine  art 
for  which  he  was  justly  celeibrated.  He  passed  peacefully  away  at 
Dalkeitn  House,  High  Street. 

Phoiomicrographic  Society. — The  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Photomicrographic  Society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Februsiry 
13,  at  King's  College  Bacteriological  Laboratories,  62,  Chandoa 
Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C,  at  7  p.m.,  when  Prof.  W.  B. 
Bottomley  will  give  a  lecture  entitled  "  Some  Effects  of  Micax)- 
organisms  on  the  Growth  of  Plants."  This  lecture  is  of  special 
interest,  and  visitors  are  cordially  invited.  CaJds  of  invitation 
may  be  obtained  on  ap^jlication  to  the  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Bradbury,   1,  Hogarth  Hill,   Finchley  Road,  N.W.4. 

Liverpool  Photographic  Association. — It  is  not  perhaps- 
generally  realised  that  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  now  holding  its  annual  exhibition  of  members' 
woi'k  at  its  rooms,  9,  Eberle  Street,  Dale  Street,  is  the  oldest  photo- 
graphic society  in  the  world,  having  been  founded  in  1853,  and 
ante-dating  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  by  a  few  months.  The 
first  photographic  journal  to'be  published  was  the  official  record 
of  the  Livei-pool  Association,  and  so-  imipoiltamt  and  wide-spreading 
became  its  influence  that  its  offices  were  moved  to  London,  where  it. 
exists  to-day  as  The  British  Journal  of  Photogr.^phy. 

Royal  Institution. — A  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Institution  was  held  on  Febi-uary  4,  Sir  James  Crichton- 
Browne,  J.P.,  F.R.S.,  treasurer,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  Turner  Max;- 
Gregor-Morris  and  Professor  PaAile  Popovic  were  elected  merabera. 
The  secretary  announced  the  decease  of  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry, 
member  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  a  resolution  of  condolence 
with  the  relatives  was  passed.  The  managers  reported  tliat  Dr. 
Mond,  under  the  conveyance  and  deed  of  trust  of  the  Davy  Faraday 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution,  covenanted  to  pay  . 
to  the  Royal  Institution  before  the  year  1926  the  sum  of  £62,000  as 
endowment  fund.  The  trustees  have  in  the  most  generous  way  anti- 
cipated the  obligation  by  eight  years,  and  have  transferred  the  sum 
of  £66,500  in  5  per  Cent.  War  Stock  to  tihe  trustees,  nominated  by 
the  managers,  of  the  Davy  Faraday  Research  Laboratory  Endow- 
ment Fund.  This  will  add  matei-ially  to  the  income  available  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  and  mainitaining  the  efficiency  of  the  Davy- 
Faraday  Reseai'ch  Laboratory  in  the  advancement  of  original 
research  in  chemical  and   physical  science. 

Deaths  from  Process  Acid. — A  remarkable  accident,  in  which 
two  men  lost  their  lives  through  the  brealiing  of  a  carboy  of  nitric 
acid,  occurred  at  the  Andre  Sleigh  and  Anglo  Engraving  Company's 
premises,  Milford  Lane,  Strand,  last  week.  The  carboy  was  found 
to  be  cracked,  and  the  acid  was  running  over  the  floor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  gas-meter.  Dense  fumes  were  rising,  but  in  spite 
of  this  Mr.  W.  A.  Stevens,  the  assistant  general  manager,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Beer,  the  storekeeper,  and  Mr.  Wise,  the  works  manager, 
pluckily  took  steps  to  prevent  the  acid  reaching  the  meter,  which: 
anight  have  caused  a  disastrous  explosion.  Having  stopped  the  risk 
of  this  danger,  they  resumed  their  ordinary   work,   feeling  no  ill 
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effccU.     An  hour  or  ao  latw  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Beer  became  ill. 

-'    -        --' iwith  died  on  Saturday.     "  It  is  a  moal  unusual 

i  Hunter,  the  nianaging  director  of  the  firm, 

■ipnir  repreeentative.      '  During  twenty  yeara'  cxperi- 

.n-aphic  work  I  have  h.i.i  .-s.veral  similar  accidents  with 

'^en  none  the  worse.     It  is  possible  that  the  acid 

with  a  line  dustbin  or  come  otfaar  metal,  which 

:<ril  u  to  give  off  deadly  fumes." 


Correspondence. 

• — ■ 

.  *  Corr»tpomdtnU  sAomU  mmw  write  on  both  »id—  of  lh»  popsr.    No 
notiea  i§  takmt  of  eoimmmifatiows  unlesa  Ih*  namtt  emd  addrtuM 
•f  tht  writert  or*  giren. 
'.'   H'«  do  not  unJertaks  ropoiutMii/i/  for  iht  opMtons  txprnttdht 
uur  eorrtfjxmd  nil. 

DEVELOPER  POISONING. 
To  the  Editors. 

GentlMoeo, — I  hare  soflercd  from  this  for  ]r«M>,  and  have  tried 

remedy   fincludini;  the  one*   which    have    appaared    in    the 

from  time  to  timet,  with  no  rrsult. 

]\..inf  an  oinUneot  for  rheum  -  in  the  booae,  I  thought 

1   A  .  Kil  try  it.  and  was  deli.{ht- '  .   to  find  the  huge  gashes 

I  aiwl  aim  >in.     In  three  day< 

adid  oiuii  <ang  lady  bromide 

.t  Methyl.  Salicyl. 

15 ;  Lanoline  Hyd 

..•r,ii.  ij.      il_».u      i  .;  work  and  after- 

v<asb  hands  in  imft  le  them    in    dilute 

■  id.      1  can  »>  '  '.ister  which  1 

id    in  «•••  for  .n  is  one  well 

ire   fur  riuu malic  paius. — I   am,   yours 

C.   M.  FoanK. 


>    vu-w  PATENTS  AND  DESIGNS  BILL. 

To  Um  Editors. 

•           \    !:    '   as  abore  has  :  --n  introduced   into 

:  •    >iis.     On.-  f.f  it  -t,«   is  to    improve 

•    •    ••   present  -    Act    which 

t  .            '"'fking  in  <  nventions.     It 

reforr,  more  particularty  oi   interart  to  the  manufacturing 

of  tli«  principal  faatucs  of  the  atm  Bill  are  very  briefly 

I    t.>  Ix^lr.w. 

!  any  peraoa  iatemt>'d  may  at  any  time  present 
■   t)i:>t  tht>  fnon<iix,'\    riirhta  have  been  abused  in 

(being    ana   capable    of 
.;  worked  hera  on  a  com- 

...  '""   b«  given   for    non- 

haa  not  baen  '  rk  tha  invention  on 

..   ,-.t.i..,n   nitt;.    .      ....j.^umed  for  a    period 

•nc 

'   -■  invention  here  ia  baiog 

'-  >-i^a  ia  not  baing  mat 

int  a  lioence  upon 

r  the  establishment 

XIII   it  ia  in    tha    public 

condition*  attached 

'  •  nn  are  proved, 
:  ">wers : — 

I   .r:i<'.|      nith      UlS     WOrds, 

' ).  If  this  is  done,  ever}' 
'Oder  hu  licence  (or  one 
inner  as  if  the  patent  had 


been  so  endorsed  at  the  patentee's  request.  Such  an  order  may  be 
made  notwith.standing  that  ther«  may  be  an  agreement  subsisting 
which  would  have  precluded  such  endorsement  at  the  patentee's 
request. 

(b)  He  may  orler  the  grant  to  the  petitioner  of  a  licence  on 
certain  terms.  The  patentee  may  be  called  upon  to  take  steips  to 
prevent  infringement,  and  if  he  refuses  or  neglects  to  do  so  within 
a  month  the  licensee  may  institute  the  proceedings,  making  the 
patentee  a  defendant. 

(c)  If  the  Comptroller  is  satisfied  that  the  invention  is  not  being 
worked  on  a  commercial  scale  here,  and  cannot  be  so  worked  with- 
out capital,  for  the  raising  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  rely  on 
the  patent  monopoly,  he  may,  unless  the  patentee  or  those  claiming 
under  him  will  undertake  to  find  such  capital,  order  the  grant  to 
the  petitioner  or  any  other  person  able  and  willing  to  provide  such 
capital  of  an  exclusive  licence,  suhject  to  certain  provisions. 

(d)  He  may  revoke  the  patent  either  forthwith  or  after  a  reason- 
able interval,  unless  in  the  meantime  such  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  abuse  of  monopoly  rights, 
are  fulfilled. 

(e)  He  may  decide  to  refuse  the  application. 

The  granting  of  an  exclusive  licence  may  be  made  conditional 
upon  the  licensee  giving  proper  compensation  for  any  money  or 
labour  expended  by  the  patentee  or  any  existing  licensee  in  de- 
veloping or  exploiting  the  invention. 

"  Ljcencks  of  Right."' 
The  salient  features  of  "  licences  of  right  "  (which  are  new  to 
patent  legislation)  are  briefly  as  follows  : — If  the  patentee  so  re- 
qneata,  the  Comptroller. shall  endorse  the  patent  with  the  words, 
"  licences  of  right,"  if  satisfied  that  the  patentee  is  not  precluded 
by  contract  from  making  the  request,  and  thereupon  : — 

(a)  Any  person  shall  at  any  time  be  entitled,  as  of  right,  to  a 
licence  upon  such  terms  as,  in  default  of  agreement,  the  Comp- 
troller may  settle. 

(b)  In  settling  the  terms  the  Comptroller  shall  be  guided  by  the 
following  considerations  : — 

(i|  He  shall,  on  the  one  hand,  endeavour  to  secure  to  the 
pit'iitee  the  maximum  advantage  consistent  with  the  invention 
l..iiig  worked  by  the  licensee  at  a  reasonable  profit  hore. 

(li)  He  shall,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavour  to  secure  the  widest 
possible  user  of  the  inventbn  here  consistent  with  the  patentee 
deriving  a  reasonable  advantage  from  hie  patqHt  righta. 

(iii)  He  shall  also  endeavour  to  aecure  equality  of  advantage 
among  the  seTeral  licensees,  and  for  this  purpose  may,  if  he  con- 
siders it  advisable  to  do  so,  reduce  the  royalties  or  other  pay- 
ments accruing  to  the  patentee  under  any  licence  previously 
granted. 
In   considering  the  question  of   equality  of   advantage,   account 
is  to  be  taken  of  any  work  done  or  outlay  incurred  by  any  pre- 
vious licensee  with  a  view  to  testing  the  commercial  value  of  the 
invention,  or  to  securing  its  woricing  on  a  commercial  scale  here. 

(c)  The  licensee  may  prohibit  importation  of  the  goods. 

(d)  Every  licensee  shall  be  entitled  to  call  upon  a  patentee  to 
take  proceedings  to  prevent  infringement,  and  if  the  patentee 
refuses  or  neglects  to  do  so  within  a  month,  the  licensee  may  insti- 
tute such  proceedings  in  his  own  name,  making  the  patentee  a 
defendant. 

(e)  If  the  infringing  defendant  is  prepared  to  take  a  licence  upon 
terms  to  be  settled  by  the  Comptroller,  no  injunction  shall  be 
awarded,  and  the  amount  of  damages  (if  any)  shall  not  exceed 
itjljjjJ0jtm  amount  which  would  have  been  recoverable  against  him 
aa  lieaMMAf  the  licence  had  been  dated  prior  to  the  earliest  in- 
frfn^cnrtnt. 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  where  the  infringement  consists 
of  the  importation  of  infringing  goods. 

(f)  Renewal  fees  on  a  patent  so  endorsed  shall  be  one  moiety  only 
of  the  fees  othentise  payable. 

All  such  endorsements  are  to  be  published  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  invention  to  the  notice  of  manufacturers. 

If  no  licence  exists  the  C<»pptroller  may,  on  the  application  of 
the  patentee,  and  of  payment  by  him  of  the  unpaid  moiety  of  re- 
newal fees  which  have  become  due  since  such  endorsement,  cancel 
the  endorsement,  whereupon  the  patentee's  rights  and  liabilities 
shall  be  as  before  endorsement. 
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In  future  patents  for  articles  or  substances  prepared  or  produced 
by  chemical  processes,  or  intended  for  food  or  for  medicinal  or 
surgical  purposes,  no  claim  shall  be  made  for  the  product,  sub- 
stance, or  article  itself,  but  only  for  the  special  methods  or  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture.  In  case  of  any  patent  for  an  invention  in- 
tended for  or  capable  of  being  used  for  the  production  of  food  or 
medicine  or  surgical  appliances,  the  Comptroller  shall,  unless  he 
sees  good  reasons  to  the  contrary,  grant  to  any  applicant  a  licence 
limited  to  the  use  of  the  patented  method  or  process,  and  with  a 
view  to  making  the  food,  medicine,  or  surgical  appliance  available 
for  the  public  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  the  royalty  or  other 
consideration  shall  be  fixed  at  such  an  amount  as  will  secure  to 
the  patentee  the  minimum  profit  consistent  with  his  deriving  a 
reasonable  advantage  from  his  patent  rights. — Yours  faithfully, 

H.  T.  P.  Gee,  Associate  I.E.E., 
Patent  Agent. 

25,  Victoria  Sticeet,  S.W.I,  and  70,  George  Street,  Croydon. 


Jlnsioers  ro  Corresponaents* 

— • — 

BPBCXAL    NCnCB. 

In  toiuegvenee  of  general  reduced  luppliet  of  paper,  at  the  retnlt 
of  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  much  toood  pulp  and  frail, 
a  imaller  ipace  will  he  avaUahle  untU  further  notite  for  repliei 
to  eorreipondenti. 

Moreover,  we  uiill  aniwer  hy  poit  if  itamped  and  addruied  enve- 
lope M  tneloitd  for  reply  i  6-eenl  International  Boupon,  from 
readeri  abroad.  v/ 

Whe  f%M  queitioni  and  aniweri  will  be  printed  only  in  the  tote  of 
inquirie*  of  feneral  intereet. 

Queriei  to  be  amwered  in  the  Friday'!  "  Journal "  muii  reach  ut 
n»t  later  than  Tuetday  (potted  Monday),  and  ihould  he 
addretied  to  the  Bditort. 

Lens. — Both  are  lenses  of  the  highest  grade,  but  neither  is  specially 
a  portrait  lens.  130  mm.  is  the  focal  length — in  English  measure 
5^  inches. 

A.  G.  B. — We  certainly  think  that  the  Howellite  inverted  mantle  is 
worth  while  putting  in  in  place  of  any  upright  pattern  that  we 
have  used.  If  you  get  the  Howellite  burner  itself  from  GriflSn'vS, 
we  sihould  say  that  any  decent  tinsmith  could  fix  it  suitably  upon 
the  ordinary  lantern  tray. 

Pitch  for  Fixing  Dishes — Should  plain  pitch,  run  in  the  joints 
of  a  wood  box,  used  for  fixing  bromide  prints,  have  any  in- 
jurious effect  on  them? — CoEious. 

We  should  prefer  not  to  use  it  if  it  could  be  avoided.  Any 
hurt  it  may  do  will  be  simply  mechanical  in  the  way  of  dirtying 
the  prints,  but  usuaUy  such  wooden  fixing  dishes  are  best  made 
with  good  rivetted  joints  which  require  only  a  little  white  lead  to 
make    them   watertigiht. 

Aspect  of  Studio. — WiH  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  wilidoh 
would  be  the  best  aspect  for  building  a  studio — a  somewihat 
obstructed  north  Hght,  or  a  more  open  due  east  light  ?  Should  I 
be  troubled  with  the  sun  in  latter  case? — Lex. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  which  would  be  the  best  aspect  witliout 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  on  the  north  side.  The 
sun  might  give  trouble  in  the  east  ligiht,  but  you  could  overcome 
that  by  having  thin  white  blinds  all  over  the  roof  to  out  off  the 
direct  rays,  using  the  dark  ones  as  usual. 

D.  W.  J. — The  method  of  using  the  autograph  camera  is  to  write 
the  name  of  the  subject  on  the  strip  of  film  which  is  disclosed 
imdemeath  through  the  slot  on  the  camera  back  with  the  stylus 
provided,  and  then  to  hold  up  the  slot  to  bright  light  for  a 
second  or  two.  You  should  write  to  the  Kodak  Co.,  Kingsway, 
London,  W.C.2,  for  a  circular  which  will  tell  you  all  about  the 
autograph  back.  A  very  good  book  on  photog;rapl>j-  for  begin- 
ners is  one  by  F.  T.  Beeson  and  A.  Williams,  published  by 
Messrs.  Nelson  at  Is.     Any  bookseller  oould  get  it  for  you. 


Washing  Cabd  Strips. — ^Could  you  oblige  me  witli  name  and' 
address  of  makers  of  a  washer  suitable  for  washing  postcards  iw 
strip  (six  on),  requiring  no  attenltion,  that  could  be  used  in  an 
ordinary  (bathroom)  bath,  or  suggestion  of  a  reliable  method  of 
washing  strips? — M.  B. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  appliance  specially  designed  for  this- 
purpose  other  than  the  floating  clips  used  for  washing 
films.  Strips  of  card  can  be  treated  like  roll  film.  Fix 
a  Jaynay  clip  at  each  end  of  the  atrip  and  then  put  into  the  bath. 
If  necessary,  the  strip  can  'be  lightly  weighted  to  keep  it  under 
tlie  water. 
Blacking  Tinfoil. — Can  you,  through  "  Answers  to  Correspondents," 
tell  me  of  a  method  for  ■chemically  staining  tinfoil  black?  I  have 
a  3  iby  1  ebonite  tray  for  use  on  the  stage  of  microscope  when 
looking  over  for  animiferous  material.  This  I  wish  to  coat  (or 
cover)  with  tinfoil  on  account  of  electrical  •disturbance,  but  the 
tinfoil  must  be  black.  If  you  can  help  me,  I  shall  be  grate- 
ful.—G.  T.  H. 

We  cannot  suggest  any  reliable  chemical  method  of  blackening 
tinfoil,  and  would  consider  your  best  course  to  be  to  coat  it  with 
a  good  dead  black,  such  as  the  Vanguard  Company's  Nigrogene. 
Pastel  Colouhing. — I  am  anxious  to  take  up  pastel  colouring  on 
bromide  basis,  but  cannot  get  the  crayon  or  pastel  to  adhere  in 
any  body  to  the  print.  The  colours  will  only  bite  on  the- 
bromide  surface  in  very  faint  tints,  not  sufficient  to  cover  up  the 
photographic  look  of  the  picture.  I  have  tried  several  grades  of 
bromide  paper,  including  a  nice  eggshell  surfaced  cream  crayon, 
which  is  a  very  suitable  colour  for  this  class  of  work. — T.  A. 

As  far  a£  we  know,  no  method  of  making  pUstels  adhere  to 
the  surface  of  bromide  enlargements  to  the  extent  you  require 
has  been  published,  but  we  have  found  it  to  be  a  good  plan  to 
thoroughly  damp  the  surface  of  the  print,  blot  off  all  superflnon* 
water,  and  then  to  apply  pumice  powder  all  over  the  surface  with 
a  large  camel-hair  brush.  The  print  is  allowed  to  dry  and  the 
surplus  powder  dusted  off.  By  this  means  you  can  work  even  ott 
glossy  papers.  If  this  is  not  sufficient,  you  might  try  washing 
the  damp  print  with  diluted  Higgins'  mountant  and  dusting  on 
a  coarser  pumice  powder,  such  as  you  buy  at  the  oilshops.  This 
should  give  enough  tooth  for  anything. 
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£X   CATHEDRA. 
The  Royal  The  chief  items  disclosed  in  the  baksce- 

sSci*e°t''*''*''*'  *^*^*'  *^^'''*  ""^^  presented  to  members 
at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  ike 
Society  on  Tuesday  evening  last  were  those  relating  to  the 
exhibition.  The  latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  held 
la»t  autumn  at  the  Society's  house  in  Russell  Square  in- 
stead of  at  th»  Suffolk  Street  Galleries.  Thus,  the  rent  of 
the  latter,  £105,  had  to  be  paid  without  the  compensations 
in  the  way  of  admi.ssion  money  and  charges  for  wall  space, 
which  the  venue  in  the  West-end  afford— to  the  amount  ef 
£200  in  round  figures.  However,  on  the  President's  initia- 
tive, a  "  whip  round  "  among  the  members  resulted  in  the 
collection  of  aspecial  fund  of  over  £220,  so  that  the  extra- 
ordinary liabilities  of  the  time  have  been  more  than  met 
and  the  exhibition  saved  from  having  been  a  heavy 
charge  upon  the  general  finances  of  the  Society.  That  such 
a  course  ia  eminently  desirable  is  clear  from  the  increased 
costs  of  printing  to  which  the  Society,  like  any  concern 
which  publishes  a  journal,  finds  itself  committed  Never- 
theless, it  will  be  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  new 
President  and  Council  whether  this  is  a  policy  which  it  is 
re<-|uisite  or  desirable  to  repeat  a  second  time. 


Durable 
Amidol. 


One  of  the  few  disadvantages  connected 
with  the  use  of  the  amidol  developer  is 
the  short  time  which  the  developer  remains  in  good  working 
condition.  The  following  hints  may  help  to  minimise  this 
trouble.  It  is  usually  recommended  to  make  the  solution 
of  working  strength,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Tf  the  developer 
is  made  with  half  or  even  a  fourth  the  normal  amount  of 
water,  it  will  keep  much  better;  it  should  be  diluted  to 
normal  strength  as  required.  The  water  used  to  dissolve 
the  sulphite  should  be  well  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool  a  little 
before  adding  the  sulphite,  the  amidol  being  added  when 
the  solution  has  cooled  to  normal  temperature.  Tliere 
is  no  advantage  in  making  stock  solution  of  sulphite 
and  adding  the  amidol  in  small  quantities  as  required 
except  that  the  surplus  may  be  thrown  away.  The  mixe<l 
devaia^er^rill  keep  in  working  condition  longer  than  the 
plain  suTphite  solution  does.  Tlie  keeping  qualities  of  this 
developer  are  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
potassium  metabisulphite;  say,  one  drachm  to  forty  ounces 
of  normal  strengtli  solution.  There  is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  amidol  as  now  sold.  The  best  keeping 
samples  are  in  bright  metallic-looking  crystals,  which  pour 
fr«>ely  from  the  bottle  and  give  an  almost  clear  solution. 
Other  samples,  which  work  well  when  freshly  mixe<l,  are 
duller  in  appearance,  and  cling  together  as  if  damp.  The 
solution  is  dark  and  turbid  when  mixed,  but  clear  if 
allowed  to  stand  :  the  solution  does  not  keep  so  long  unused 
nor  does  it  yield  so  many  prints  before  becoming  exhausted. 
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A  Wapm  We    recently    commented   on    the    fact 

Dapk  Room.  that  operators,  when  compelled  to 
warm  a  developer,  frequently  overdo  it,  and  so  spoil  the 
negatives.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  not  exactly  easy,  and  generally 
very  troublesome,  operation  to  warm  up  a  developer  to 
just  the  right  temperature,  while  the  developer  is  not 
the  only  solution  that  works  badly  when  cold.  In  prac- 
tice it  is  far  better  to  give  up  attempts  to  get  individual 
solutions  to  A  uniform  standard  temperature,  and  instead 
to  adopt  some  method  of  warming  the  whole  room.  This 
can  be  done  without  much  diflSculty  nowadays,  as 
numerous  types  of  gas  stoves,  gas  radiators,  hot-water 
radiators,  etc.,  are  available,  and  the  cost  of  running, 
which  need  not  be  great,  should  easily  be  balanced  by 
the  efficiency  gained  in  working  details.  The  advantage 
of  keeping  the  room  temperature  constant  is  that  all  the 
solutions  which  are  stored  in  bottles,  or  in  use,  also  keep 
constant,  the  one  thing  not  affected  being  the  tap  water. 
This  one  defect  is  easily  got  over  by  keeping  a  supply  of 
water,  especially  for  mixing  with  solutions,  also  stored 
in  the  room.  We  use  a  large  stoneware  barrel  or  crock 
fitted  with  a  tap,  and  so  cold  water  from  the  main  need 
not  be  used  at  all  except  for  washing  purposes.  The 
exact  temperature  of  all  the  stored  solutions  is  recorded 
by  a  thermometer  kept  permanently  in  a  bottle  of  water, 
and  80  long  as  this  bottle  shows  a  fair  mean  temperature 
we  know  that  our  solutions  and  water  supply  are  also  all 

right  for  use. 

«  *  « 

Exposing  The  ideal  negative  of  a  black-and-white 

on  Line  line    subject    should,    of    course,    show 

Subjects.  quite     transparent     lines     on     a     per- 

fectly opaque  ground,  but  these  conditions  seldom 
exist  in  the  developed  plate,  and  have  to  be  arrived 
at  by  after-processes  of  reduction  and  intensification.  As 
a  rule  it  ia  impossible  to  avoid  a  certain  amount  of  veil- 
ing or  fog  over  the  lines,  and  so  a  reducing  or  "  cutting  " 
solution  is  always  necessary,  but  if  the  background  is  not 
black  enough  at  the  start  it  stands  a  chance  of  being  so 
much  further  reduced  by  the  cutting  solution  as  to 
render  it  difiicult  to  get  enough  opacity,  even  with  a 
powerful  intensifier.  The  best  initial  negative  can  only 
be  secured  by  taking  pains  over  the  exposure.  If  the 
time  is  either  too  short  or  too  long  it  is  impossible  to 
develop  up  to  blackness,  while,  in  the  event  of  the  time 
being  too  long,  additional  veil  is  thrown  over  the  lines. 
The  exposure  must,  therefore,  be  rather  nicely  adjusted, 
and  at  the  first  attempt  it  generally  pays  to  make  a  trial 
set  of  exposures  in  strips.  It  must,  however,  also  be 
remembered  that  we  cannot  get  full  contrast  in  the  nega- 
tive unless  it  exists  in  the  original,  and  a  black-and-white 
drawing  will  not  show  this  full  contrast  unless  it  is 
sufliciently  well  illuminated.  If  the  light  is  too  dim  the 
drawing  will  not  really  be  black  and  white  at  all,  but 
black  and  grey,  and  it  will  photograph  as  such,  showing 
transparent  lines  on  a  grey  ground,  instead  of  a  black 
opaque  one.  Good  light  is  essential  for  this  kind  of  work, 
and,  given  brilliant  lighting  and  a  correctly-adjusted 
exposure,  it  is  quite  possible  to  get  a  jet  black  ground 
that  will  need  no  intensification. 

*  «  « 

Reclaiming  Since  the  speculative  note  of  last  week 

Hypo.  -we  have  made  a  ifew  exiperimients  with 

possible  "regenerators"  of  hypo.  The  use  of  sulphide 
was  looked  upon  as  unpractical,  as  it  was  obvious  that  a 
bath  containing  sulphide  wwild  be  a  very  undesiira,ble 
;fixer,  even  if  it, would  work  at  all.  All  tie  same,  we  tried 
it.  The  chief  predpiten-ts  tested  were  aluminium,  zinic, 
copper,  and  mercury.  The  first  proved  useless  at  once,  as  it 
rapidly  deoompioe^d  the  hypo,   setting  free  sulphuretted 


hydrogen  and  bringing  down  sulphur.  Zinc,  whether 
pure  or  impure,  had  much  the  same  effect,  but  acted  more 
slowly.  With  copper  the  metal  was  soon  plated  with  a 
kcse  coating  of  silver,  while  the  solution  remained  quite 
clear  and  apparently  unaffected.  With  mercury  an 
amalg'am  of  silver  was  formed,  the  solution  remaining 
cJliear.  In  ,one  settaf  testis  twenty-two  quarter -plates  were 
fixed  out  in  8  ozs.  of  20  per  cent,  hypo,  the  result  being 
that  the  time  of  fixation  was  increased  in  the  priopoirtion 
lof  5  to  3,  w^le  in  'another  set  1  gnain  lof  silver  bromide 
was  dissolved  in  every  ounce  of  20  per  cent,  hypo,  this 
addition  i*aJsing  the  'fixing  time  in  the  ratio  'Oif  ,8  to  3. 
•The  results  iwere  entirely  negative.  No  method  of  treat- 
iment  in  any  way  increased  tbe  rate  ;of  fixing,  and  so  it 
became  evident  that  the  amount  of  active  typo  present 
Tvas  not  altered  in  any  way.  ,In  cases  where  pure  silver 
alone  is  abstraet'ed  it  seems  that  it  is  probably  replaced 
■hj  the  metal  used,  while  when  .silver  'sulphide  is  formed 
the  hypo  itself  is  changed  to  another  compound.  Inci- 
dentally it  was  ehown 'that  zinc  and,  above  all,  aluminium 
were  rooSt  unsuitable  metals  to  he  brought  into  contadt 
witih  hypo.  The  'userS  of  zinc  ,developing  tanis  will  be 
wise  to  aVoid  developing  and  fixing  in  the  B/Eime  tank. 


DEGKEES  OF  PERMANENCE  IN  PHOTOGEAPHIC 
PRINTS. 

In  these  days  when  processes  which  yield  prints  of  un- 
questioned permanence  suoli  as  carbon  and  platinum  form 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  immense  output  of  photo- 
graphs of  various  kinds,  and  when  also  many  different 
methods  of  toning  prints  by  other  processes  are  adopted, 
the  question  of  permanency  is  one  which  has  an  interest 
for  every  photographer,  'and  is,  morever,  one  of  which  a 
photographer  who  sells  his  work  needs  to  have  some  fairly 
comprehensive  knowledge.  It  may  therefore  be  of  interest 
to  review  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  not  only  of 
making  prints  of  the  utmost  permanence,  but  also  from 
that  of  satisfying  customers  as  to  the  quality  of  prints  in 
this  respect.  In  this  inquiry  it  is  desirable  at  the  start  to 
obtain  some  more  adequate  definition  of  permanence  than 
its  dictionary  meaning  of  "  oontinuanoe  in  the  same  state 
or  without  any  change  which  destroys  form  or  character." 
The  dictionary  definition  does  not  help  us  very  much. 
Another  which  has  been  proposed  is  that  a  permanent 
photograph  is  one  the  image  on  which  will  last  as  long  as 
the  paper  which  supports  it.  This  again  is  a  definition 
which  is  incomplete  unless  certain  conditions  under  which 
the  print  is  kept  are  specified.  Moreover,  it  is  one  which 
marks  too  high  a  standard  of  permanence.  Paper,  if  of 
the  reasonably  good  quality  which  is  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  photographic  printing  materials,  may  reasonably 
be  relied  upon  to  last  for  a  very  long  term  of  years.  In 
the  case  of  paper  of  such  liigh  quality  as  is  employed  in  the 
making  of  platinum  prints  its  period  of  life  may  be  of  the 
order  of  hundreds  of  years,  and  would  thus  make  great 
demands  on  the  stability  of  the  image.  True,  a  black 
platinum  print  possesses  an  image  which  is  so  unalterable 
that  it  rivals  its  paper-support  in  permanence,  and  justifies 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  (in  "  Photography  of 
To-Day,''  p.  196)  that  "  there  seems  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  if  platinum  prints  had  been  made  in  Abraham's 
tinie,  or  when  Egypt  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  they 
might,  if  preserved  with  reasonable  care,  have  been  avail- 
able for  our  information  at  the  present  day."  Unfor- 
tunately such  considerations  as  these  will  lead  us  nowhere 
in  the  direction  of  providing  a  definition  of  permanence  in 
photographs  such  as  can  be  adopted  for  practical  purposes 
under  present-day  conditions.  We  think  that  such  a 
definition  is  to  be  found  only  in  some  formula  representing 
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Ml  tile  (-uiirse  of  tnnt*.  i  liroiixed  or  semi-metallic  deposit, 
i-hietly  111  the  shadows,  whuh  if  a  certain  di«figui«Ba«ut,  but 
not  one  which  oould  be  rra^onably  called  impermaaenoe. 
The  same  effect  ia  to  be  noticed  when  prints  on  these  papers 
remain  in  contact  with  ordinary  printing  paper  as  they  do 
when  inserted  in  books.  .Such  action  appears  to  be  due  to 
matter  in  the  paper  with  which  the  photograph  is  in  oon- 
tact,  and  plenty  of  evidence  as  to  the  regularity  of  the 
effect  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  prints  which  formerly,  from 
about  the  year  1887,  were  inserted  iu  the  "  B.J. 
Almanac."  In  some  oases  thii  bronzing  or  aolarisation  has 
reached  a  point  at  which  it  is  a  marked  disfigurement :  in 
other  cases  it  is  accompanied  by  pronounced  yellowing  of 
the  whites. 

A  sulphide-toned  bromide,  however,  is  less  liable  to  tlu!i 
bronzing,  and  for  the  very  plain  reason  that  the  bronzin<; 
14  i.  i.pecies  of  slow  <iii'i>1i'.!i>ii'  nytl,  if  tlie  sulphidiug  pro- 
cess ia  carried  out  tlf  >  toning,  there  cannot  be 
the  opportunity  for  'il^r  appearance  in  pro- 
cess of  time.  In  t  -  •  ibtedly  sepia '  print*  • 
mada  by  tha  bleach  ano  suj{iiiid<«  iirooess  are  superior  t4> 
those  yielded  by  hypo-alum  and  similar  toning  procease*  ' 
in  whi< "  ■  "  i.Hion  is  not  carried  to  a  point  of 
ootnplc:  vaking.  «epia  bromides,  by  either 
procew.  iitAy  -be  oou>Hi«red  aa  of  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
n-an«nr<<  than  the  untreated  black-and-white  printo.  We 
k  that  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  warm -toned 
!i  of  late  year*  have  oocna  rather  more  into  use 
and  are  produced  by  treating  the  sulphide-toned  printr. 
wit>i  n  cold  U>ning  iMth  Attraotrve  as  these  effect*  are, 
Wr  'Te  ii  evidriKo  to  shew  that  they  are  somewhat 
•J.-  to  change  liv  f-—--'-.-  »■■  ''■'>-•  T'-"  ■•''ange  is 
«aaie  year*  ago  •••  s'  oon- 
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'Coming  to  what  are  somatimes  railed  even  nowadays 
"  silver  "  prints,  tho»e  on  ordinary  P.O.P  reouire  to  be 
placed  in  a  lower  clawi  a*  regards  permanence  than  black 
and-whiia  bromidefi  They  are  appropriatetv  so  classed 
whan  lonad  by  the  brat  method,  namely,  tne  use  of  a 
•eparaU  gold  bath  follow  Altliough  in  theory 

tha  use  of  a  combined  U>>  '  tig  bath  should  yield 

print*  whirh  aro  )ii*t  aa  parmanaot  as  tltoae  separataly 
toned  ajid  fixed,  thrr.-  ,-au  be  no  doubt  that  P.O. P.  printti 
by  the  combined  ni"  J>tty  rank  still  a  little  lower 

In  xqgVS^o  those  U, ■■-.lii  platinum,  a  process  which 

dewrvedly  ha*  now  largely  gone  out  of  use.  Uie  results  were 
often  of  a  very  low  degree  of  permanence  indeed :  ap- 
parently the  use  of  any  platinum  toning  Itaiii  on  a  gelatine 
paper  yields  results  which  cannot  lie  de}>ended  upen  for 
parmaneoM.  Tba  other  \ariety  of  silver  printing  paper. 
%-ii.,  »»•'  may,  w  l>e  broadly  classed,  with- 

out inj  it,  witli  Its  obtained  on  ordinary 

P.O. P.  bv  the  combined  bath.  Ilere  experianaa  is  tone- 
wbat  ooamotang :  probably  for  tha  reason  that  self-toning 
papan,  being  chiefly  used  by  amateurs,  are  not  always 
handled  under  the  best  conditions  for  working  which  papers 
secure  in  profesMonal  ratablishniants.  Still,  we  think  that 
general  experience  i.<  to  tha  affect  that  their  permanence 
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is  a  little  inferior  to  that  of  P.O. P.  toned  in  the  separate 
bath.  A  distinction  must  also  be  drawn  between  gelatine 
and  oollodion  self -toning  papers ;  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
those  of  the  latter  clase  are  superior  to  those  of  the  former 
in  stability.  Of  the  remaining  type  of  silver  printing 
pai)er,  namely,  collodio-chloride  or  C.C.,  tliore  is  greater 
divergence  in  the  matter  of  permanence  than  in  the  case 
of  perhaps  any  other  paper.  The  impermanenoe  in  this 
case  takes  the  fonn  not  usually  of  general  fading  or  yellow- 
ing, but  that  of  the  appearance  of  spots  often  within  a  very 
short  time  of  the  prints  having  been  made.  Worked  under 
the  best  conditions  and  with  tlie  fullest  knowledge  of  the 
precautions  which  are  needed  in  its  manipulation,  C.C. 
paper  is  no  doubt  capable  of  yielding  prints  which  are  the 
equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  those  on  ordinary  P.O. P. 
toned  by  the  separate  bath.  But  in  lees  skilled  hands  its 
results  have  often  proved  to  be  positively  fugitive,  a  chief 
cause  no  doubt  being  the  necessity  of  removing  all  traces 
of  the  acid  platinum  toning  bath,  before  the  prints  are 
passed  on  to  fixing. 

In  concluding  these  notes  we  should  revert  for  a  moment 
to  the  platinum  printing  process  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above  as  though  its  results  were  invariably  of  the  very 
highest  degree  of  permanence.  An  exception  to  this 
general  statement  needs  to  be  mentioned.  While  nothing 
in  the  way  of  a  photographic  image  is  more  permanent 
than  that  of  a  black  platinum  print,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  all  platinum  prints  of  sepia  colour.  Methods  of 
introducing  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  warmth  by  additions 
of  mercury,  etc.,  to  the  developing  bath  when  using  the" 


black  paper  almost  all  of  them  represent  a  sacrifice  of 
undoubted  permanence  to  pleasing  appearance.  Also,  we 
think  it  may  be  accepted  as  true  that  for  really  permanent 
sepia  results  on  the  papers  especially  manufactured  for  this 
effect  hot  development  is  an  essential  factor.  Such  is  the 
.<riethod  adopted  for  the  sepda  paper  of  the  Platinotype 
Company,  and  both  chemical  tests  and  those  of  time  fUlly 
prove  that  the  results  are  permanent.  Equally  we  have  in 
our  possession  plenty  of  examples  of  sepia  platinum  prints 
in  the  making  of  which  the  method  adopted  has  been  that 
of  cold  development  on  papers  manufactured  for  use  ac- 
cording to  this  system :  they  show  the  pronounced  fading 
which  is  the  result  of  ordinary  exposure  in  moderately 
lighted  rooms  over  a  period  of  years  which  is  not  more 
(than  ten  at  the  outside.  Palladiotype  prints,  recently  come 
into  use  as  the  result  of  the  restriction  on  platinum,  pre- 
sumably are  just  as  permanent  as  those  by  the  ordinary 
platinum  process.  This  is  only  an  inference  from  the 
known  properties  of  palladium  metal,  but  it  is  no  doubt 
one  which  experience,  as  time  goes  on,  of  palladiotype 
prints  will  confirm.  We  have  not  referred  to  oil  or  Bromoil 
prints  or  those  transfer  effects  obtained  by  taking  impres- 
sions from  these  latter.  Obviously  such  prints  possess 
exactly  the  permanence  of  the  inks  which  are  used  for  pig- 
menting. There  is  no  reason  whatever  why.  these  inks 
should  not  be  fully  permanent,  and  therefore  such  prints, 
both  from  the  nature  of  the  pigment  which  forms  the 
image  and  from  that  cf  the  medium  which  hold  it,  deserve 
to  rank  as  fully  the  equal  as  regards  permanence  of  those 
by  any  process. 


COVERING    POWER   AND   ILLUMINATING  POWER  OF 
LENSES:   TESTS  AND   PERFORMANCE. 


A  KECENT  article  by  Mr.  Graham  M.  Nicol,  on  the  covering 
power  of  lenses,  raises  some  points  with  regard  to  lenses  that 
are  certainly  not  generally  understood,  though  their  practical 
importance  is  very  great,  and  some  of  these  points  are  well 
worth  more  detailed  consideration.  The  first  to  demand 
special  attention  is  the  distinction  between  covering  power  and 
illumiinating  power.  The  best  way  to  realise  this  is  to  take  an 
ordinary  quarter-plate  B.R.  lens  and  fix  it  up  temporarily  on 
the  front  of  a  large  camera,  12  by  10,  if  available.  First  of  all, 
open  the  lens  out  to  its  biggest  stop  aperture,  and  secure 
approximately  sharp  focus  on  the  screen  on  any  object  at  a 
reasonable  distance,  say  20  ft.  away.  Now  remove  the  focuss- 
ing screen  and  look  obliquely  through  the  lens.  At  a  certain 
angle  it  will  be  seen  that  no  light  is  transmitted  at  all,  the 
two  sides  of  the  visible  aperture  apparently  closing  together 
and  cutting  out  all  light.  Obviously  this  angle  must  mark  the 
limits  of  the  largest  possible  circle  of  light  that  the  lens  can 
project  upon  the  plate.  Next  look  through  the  centre  of  the 
lens.  A  perfect  disc  of  light  is  then  seen,  but  as  we  move  the 
head  sideways  this  contracts  to  an  ellipse.  At  a  certain  angle 
this  perfect  ellipse  changes  to  an  imperfect  one,  with  pointed 
instead  of  rounded  ends  ;  in  fact,  to  the  shape  of  the  aperture 
formed  by  sliding  two  elliptical  openings  over  one  another,  but 
not  allowing  them  to  coincide.  This  change  in  form  is  due  to 
the  lens  mount  interfering  with  the  light  Up  to  this  point 
we  smiply  had  an  oblique  view  of  a  circle.  Which  is  an  eUipse. 
We  now  have  an  oblique  view  of  parts  of  two  circles  which 
apparently  intersect,  one  being  the  circular  stop  aperture  and 
the  other  the  circular  lens  mount.  The  angle  at  which  this 
change  takes  place  is  obviously  the  one  limiting  the  iUumi- 
nated  di.^c  which  can  be  produced  by  light  jiassing  the  full 
unobstructed  stop^perture  of   the   lens,  and  this  circle   if   is 


convenient  to  call  the  circle  of    full    illumination,  while  the 
other  may  be  called  the  extreme  circle  of  illumination. 

Suppose,  now,  we  reduce  the  stop  of  the  lens.  It  will  be 
found,  on  trial,  that  the  circle  of  full  illumination  has 
enlarged,  though  the  extreme  circle  has  not  changed.  If,  how- 
ever, we  change  the  R.R.  for  a  lens  of  unsymmetrical  con- 
struction, the  extreme  circle  will  also  change :  it  will 
become  smaller  as  the  circle  of  full  illumination  becomes 
larger  if  we  use  the  type  of  lens  called  the  single  landscape. 
What  happens  to  the  extreme  circle  is,  however,  of  small 
moment,  for  in  any  case  the  illumination  near  its  boundary  is 
so  faint  as  to  be  photographically  of  no  value.  In  fact,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  record  its  limits. 

As  the  ellipse  shown  by  a  circle  viewed  obliquely  is  neces- 
sarily of  smaller  area  than  the  ciixrle  itself,  it  follows  that 
at  the  margin  of  the  circle  of  fuU  illumination  the  light  is 
rather  less  than  it  is  at  the  centre.  The  diminution  is  not 
much,  and  as  the  ordinary  plate  has  considerable  latitude 
it  is  not  beyond  its  capacity  to  render  this  really  graduated 
disc  as  if  it  were  a  uniform  one.  If,  however,  we  go  outside 
the  circle  of  full  illumination  the  visible  aperture  is  very 
rapidly  and  materially  cut  down,  by'  the  lens  mount,  and 
sooner  or  later  we  reach  an  angle  where  the  production  of  a 
uniform  disc  on  the  plate  is  impossible.  The  limits  of  this 
angle  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  plate  and  on  the  exposure, 
far  a  plate  with  great  latitude  will  permit  considerable 
oveir-exjK)sure  in  the  centre  without  showing  it.  Under- 
exposiure  on  any  kind  of  plate  wiU  show  a  very  small  uniform 
disc,  but  if  that  plate  will  pemiit  a  considerable  increase 
without  spoiling  the  centre  of  the  image  a  larger  disc  of  uni- 
foi-mity  can  be  produced.  Leaving  out  the  question  of  plate 
and  exposure  makes  it  difficult,   if  not  impossible,    to  define 
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<Itr<  limiu  of  the  iin};Io.  bat  seeing  dtat  mauj  p]at««  will 
pernut  ft  doubling  of  mAaI  is  raftlly  a  correct  expcMun;,  with- 
MUt  nhoving  over-«zposure,  it  is  cionv«niant  to  define  the  circle 
«i  uniiona  illimiiiafeioB  aa  limited  by  tbe  angle  at  which  the 
pviottfd  vUipae  miwnntjr^  the  lena  apertuiu  is  half  the  ana 
-eif  tbu  aotnpl****  circle  Men  centrally.  Iliis  angle  is  teemed 
the  angle  ot  swni-illBiniitatinn,  but  it  alumkl  be  understood 
that  the  dc&uitiua  is  a  mom  or  leas  conTentioaal  one,  pioiwhly 
iHit  far  from  the  troth  in  most  cixeanatanoes,  bat  Ataaoat 
cxrtainly  well  away  fvon  it  in  olhen. 

An  actual  tcet  giving  varied  expoeana  is  the  only  way  of 
amring  at  the  trae  maxinuun  limita,  and  if  we  start  with 
a  %vrj  dtort  expoaure  sneb  *  test  will  be  «e>y  inteneting 
a>ird  inatzuctive,  thoogb  aooMwhet  oxpmam.  "Om  facta  can 
t»  lUoatisted  in  elieep«r  faahion  by  oaing  hwide  paper, 
but  the  MBBlt  «>U  •MtmA  bo  criterion  ct  the  sAaeti  prodadble 
■•o  *  weB-coated  negative  plate,  as  ike  bromide  paper  has 
BO  latitode  at  all  in  comparison.  It  dwald  be  ohwmd  tlut 
with  nearly  all  laige  apsrture  Icoam  tke  ebde  of  Ml 
iUuBunatioa  is  very  small ;  with  tnany  not  BBidk  bigger  than 
hatf-a-crown.  The  moat  rapid  snJ  ^'•^•^  chms  aaaati^Bata 
win  prodoea  aMich  the  big^  ctralta,  tat  is  pmotieally  all 
«asca  w*  nae  plataa  that  nqair*  stall  bigpr  rirdca  to  cover 
tiMNB.  so  the  pmctkal  luaito  ai«  altniya  ootaide  that  of  the 
«mU  of  t«B  illBmiBBtion  and  near  that  of  smtii-illamiBattoB. 
'TUa  chde  ako  •olargas  a<  the  stop  ia  ledaoad,  aad  no* 
BBOoanonly  we  am  compaUed  to  stop  down  to  !.■■<  tufBcMtitly 
aaiform   illuminatiaa  over  the  pUte  ia   osr 

It  wiU  be  nottced  that  ia  oonaideriag  tht»  . «   uf  illa- 

■unauon,  as  it  atbcta  the  ana  of  a  platr,  we  am  almost 
'oidigad  to  bring  >n  the  word  "cov«r/'  fee  noae  other  ass^ 
to  amvs.  The  t«rm  "  eoremag  paw"  may  be  naad  ia  this 
tat  It  is  bmt  aot  so  to  BM  it,  lor  ia  Isbs  caiar 
amaUy  this  expnmiuii  dom  aot  imply  tta  lim  of 
Ittm  aagk  or  cimla  that  the  lens  wiU  comr  with  anifacm 
illBBiiwHoB,  tat  that  which  it  will  eowr  with  good  dsiai- 
tioB.  a  itillaii  matter  altoyrther,  aad  oi^  qaite  tn^rmitrrttil 
with  the  other.  UaiortBBatrfy,  thia  eoneeational  *^'-i^^ 
ia  noc  always  ibsmvid,  and  lo  cuofmioa  has  arisen.  Sobm 
wry  gwd  I  mm  tave  very  small  oovering  powm  etmpAnd 
with  thatr  powm  of  illaminabng  s  plam  uniionaly,  aad  tUa 
ma;  U.  no  diaadvanUg*.  but  ii  »..uld  ta  »  somewtat  awkward 
•Mtter  fur  a  dmler  to  explain  tu  a  parchaaar  whom  know- 
ledge of  Imam  was  very  Umitad,  and  *•  loimm  cobM  hanBy 
he  hlamtd  it  ia  sach  cam  ta  asad  " eovmiag  power"  to 
define  the  rimie  of  good  jUaminatimt  An  aBaaipia  of  each 
a  leas  is  the  Petaval  p..rirAit  .l.;^ii  t«K(«id  oa  a  plane  ob)«c(, 
wiU  show  very  mbsU  .  oa  a  luiUblT  curved 

«6ject  will  show  It  t<t  «  ,rvj  numifH-iwoio  extant,  "he  fact  m 
we  cannot  fairly  t«M  all  kflam  for  mwarii^  power  in  tta 
same  waj.  Tta  form  of  tta  ubjeeft  iBilaia  «mm  in.  An 
auatixinai  or  lectUuMar  amy,  with  MR  jaMtook  ta  Imted 
on  <  j>Un<>  sarfaca,  and  tta  formrr  wfll  hmw  Uttle  lo  Tseom- 
uMul  It  if  it  dom  aot  show  a  (■iri/laiga  cknU,  taiflgH'  than 
any  K.K.  can  piodBM  in  tta  sanh>  omditioas  ami  mwh  bigger 

Kjkwnum  Kodak  Cobtast  or  S»w  ^amr.— Ia  -^«^^^m  la  tta 
maal  quarterly  dividaads  of  I4  per  aokrfj  (hahig  at  Ita  mie  of  6  per 
eaaL  per  aanan)  epoe  the  oalalandio(c  puitiiisd  stock,  sad  of  2^  per 
emt.  (being  at  tta  tmU  of  10  per  cent,  pm  aaaam)  apoa  tta  oet- 
•taadiBg  eemsMa  iloefc,  tta  direeton  of  Ita  *— — r  Kodak  Com- 
pany of  Xew  Jenay  tave  deetared  sn  «tn  dtvidand  of  7|  per  emt. 
upoB  Ita  otmami  iiack,  all  payebU  on  April  1  to  itotkholden  of 
meord  oa  F*br«ary  20. 


RiDnmwtAi.  B«Miu  4:«i<  Rxr.ii 
embelliihamile  (or  thr  in<>unl~l   p 


dtgJ. 


n*'l    '0*r»ri<»r    >*  n -•  n    if'f 


"'.    '  ive  Mvi)  a  good  nuny 

■f  Ibweiaoaeor  other 

"<ired  dilsre  in  the  war.  but 

"•doctten  sad  m  Ute  n-  h  yrl 

with  e  mtWs  whioh  is  iwirig 


th<ui  that  which  a  Felzval  may  &iK>w.  But  always  tta  type 
of  lens  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required  must  be 
considered.  Just  as  the  size  of  tta  ciixdes  of  full  and  semi- 
illumination  im'rc«»<?  as  the  stop  is  reduced,  so  also  should 
the  circle  uf  good  definition,  ii  the  lens  is  at  all  a  reasonably 
good  one.  The  most  serviceable  lens  ia  one  ttat  with  a 
modeiBtoly  small  stop  will  oover  tta  plate  with  both  eve^ 
illnmination  and  good  definition,  and  one  of  tta  moet  import- 
ant differencea  between  good  anastigmats  and  R.R.a  is  ttat 
tta  fonowr  will  do  this  witii  mtidi  tta  laiger  stop,  tta  result 
being  that  as  a  rule  they  require  only  a  half  or  one-third 
the  capoanre.  Tbis  brings  me  to  anottar  of  tta  points  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Nicol.  He  mentioned  several  oases  in  which 
RR.s  would  serve  juat  as  well  m  ansstignata,  and  several 
waya  in  which  phologra|4wra  coold  waate  mctiey  on 
enienaive  Unam  when  cheap  ones  wonid  tave  done  aU  ttay 
required.  Tta  fact  seeras  to  ta  ttat  many  photo- 
graphcsa  do  not  quite  understand  wtat  is  meant 
by  a  high  dsgree  of  corieotion  in  a  lens,  and  |>laoe 
a  value  on  it  ttat  their  requirements  do  not  justify,  ("irst 
of  all,  we  must  premise  that  no  lens  is  perfectly  corrected.  If 
we  Met  two  lenses,  an  RR.  and  an  anaatigmat,  at  a  certain 
moderately  oblique  angle,  and  use  a  critical  test,  we  atall  find 
astiyBati^i  in  tath  of  ttasfi.  It  may  ta  clearly  obvious  in 
the  first  lens  and  only  just  pwtoaptible  in  tta  ottar,  but  it  will 
exist.  Clearly  the  anaatitBiat  ia  tta  tatter  corrected,  tat  still 
not  theoretically  perfect  Next  teet  tath  lenam  by  exposure 
on  a  tmt  subject.  The  chaaem  are  that  tta  aberration  is  not 
viaiUa  in  either.  The  small  defect  that  our  microscopic  test 
iwvealad  is  marked  by  tta  inherent  defects  of  the  photographic 
procam.  A  miaute  spreading  of  the  light-effect,  or  lark  of 
safflciiat  lasnlriBg  power  in  the  plate,  or  pertaps  lack  of 
minute  detail  in  the  subject,  baa  rendered  tta  lens  defects 
quite  inviaihle,  and,  therabre,  negligible.  It  is  then  evident 
ttat  tta  B.R.  is  doing  tta  work  quite  as  well  as  the  photo- 
grapher ca>  desire,  while  tta  anaatigmat  is  merely  an  instru- 
msBl  of  grmter  |>r>V'>Mia  than  he  needs.  It  bigger  angles 
he  will  And  maikad  difference*,  while  always  tta  anaatigmat 
should  ta  tta  quicker  lens,  but  if  he  doea  Bot  use  wide  angles 
or  start  exposures  he  lan  do  without  tta  anaatigmat  quite 
eaaily. 

Yet  aaulber  point  i»  that  the  special  advantagm  of  tta  anaa- 
tigmat sre  r>ft*ti  arrived  at  by  various  means  of  oampromi»es. 
A  1  '  'ical  definition  pos-  he  centre  of  the 

fiel<l  ,       r  the  sata  ol  gettiii.:  iing  more  im(>or- 

taot.  It  has  been  said  that  for  fine  central  definition  no  lenit 
yet  made  toinw  up  to  tta  Petxval  Portrait,  while  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  tact  ttat  some  good  RlL's  will  give  central  definition 
of  a  kind  that  should  satiafy  the  most  critical  ptatographer. 
Somehow  or  another,  when  aa  eatiemely  fine  focus  is  required, 
even  though  on  only  quite  a  small  area  in  the  centre  of  the 
field,  tta  tendency  seems  to  ta  to  rush  for  an  anaatigmat, 
when  all  tta  time  a  mach  cheaper  leas  would  do  the  woric  juA 
as  well  and  very  possibly  even  better. 

< '.  WcLBensB  Piruu 

iMur  III)',  73,  Cotton  lonr, 

V —  .  ..V  .i....  ...K^o-o  uh  vo^racter  of  theiw  it  thsl 

Ay  in  several  ootours   (reproducing  with  great 
i,.m  "  "  original),  bat  also  tta  relief  of  tta  originol 

-  reprodoced,  and  gives  to  tta  wtale  badgp 
and  distinction  which  is  not  secured  by 
sny  fgn*  of  r>  n  in  tta  flat.     At  present  the  only  bsdf|i<- 

aodribboawbi  "      -    thooeof  the  RoyU  Flying  Corpr. 

but  tta  Bedgr  iDipany  are  in  hopes  of  addinx 

ulher  branches  «i  wk    .^TMr,'  i.,  Uirir  list  as  rapidly  as  nuirt' 
taring  facilities  will  pMmit.     In  the  meuitime,  it  is  cprtainly 
while  for  any  nultrr  »(  |M>rtra>t«  who  drjuret  to  obtain  a  badge  -wiikii 
will  br  a  dixtmctioii  u>  »  mounted  print  of  hawfvw  high  a  character, 
to  apply  to  tta  4  ooipany  (or  particulars  and  price*. 
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SCIENTIFIC    DESIGN    IN    OPTICAL    PROJECTION. 


III. 

[A  week  or  two  ago  we  quoted  from  a  paper  before  the  New  York  Society  of  Illuminating  Engineers  on  a  system  of  regulating 
illumination  upon  the  projection  screen  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  which  make  for  the  optical  comfort  of  an  audience.  A 
further  paper  before  the  same  Society  now  deals  with  a  subject  which  has  a  much  more  important  bearing  upon  optical  projection, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  an  investigation,  as  regards  effective  illumination  of  the  projection  screen,  of  difTerent  systems  of  illuminating 
the  lantern  slide  or  othet< transparency.  The  author,  Mr.  J.  A.  Orange,  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  is  presumably  in- 
terested in  showing  the  superior  results  which  can  be  secured  by  means  of  some  metallic  filameqt  lamps  used  in  accordance  with 
an  optical  system  which  is  quite  different  from  that  hitherto  employed  for  other  light-sources,  such  as  gas  mantles,  Nernst  and 
arc  lamps.  But  as  it  appears  that  the  use  of  a  metalhc  filament  lamp  for  optical  projection  is  being  actively  developed  and 
promises  to  revolutionise  the  construction  of  optical  lanterns,  a  study  of  the  principles  of  projection  as  set  forth  by  the  author 
IS  certainly  to  be  recommended  to  those  who,  after  the  war,  will  be  returning  to  the  manufacture  of  th^se  largely  sold  articles. 
The  meta  ho  filament  lamp  has  much  to  recommend  it  on  the  score  of  convenience  and  constancy  in  comparison  with  an  arc. 
and  If  It  turns  out  that  its  introduction  for  projection  purposes  is  the  occasion  of  displacing  the  familiar  type  of  lantern  con- 
denser from  the  vogue  It  has  enjoyed  for  many  years  past,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  constructors  in  this  country  should  keep 
Delore  them  what  progress  is  being  made  in  this  direction.— Eds.  B.J.] 


1-16 
1-16 
1-16 
1-16 
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Atteb  this  preJiminary  account  of  motion-picture  projection, 
simplified  by  omission  of  aU  reference  to  moving  parts,  one  is 
in  a  better  position  to  review  the  actual  requirements. 

Standard  practice  involves  the  showing  of  sixteen  pictures 
per  second,  each  picture  being  held  stationary  in  the  proper 
position  for  about  5-6    of  the  working  period  of  1-16  second. 

It  is  necessary  to  interrupt  the  projection  during  the  short 
intervals  in  which  the  film  is  moving,  and  further,  since 
flicker  is  intolerable  at  16  alternations  per  second,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  interrupt  the  projection  32  or  48  times  per  second. 
(Thus  for  the  latter  case  a  cycle  would  be : 
1-16  X  1-16  sec,  film  moving,  projection  interrupted. 

1-16  sec.,  film  stationary,  projection  proceeding. 
1-16  sec,  film  stationary,  projection  interrupted. 
1-16  sec,  film  stationary,  projection  proceeding. 
1-16  sec,  film  stationary,  projection  interrupted. 
1-16  sec,  film  stationary,  projection  proceeding.) 
The  necessary  interruptions  are  effected  by  the  rotation  of  a 
shutter,  a  circular  disc  with  sector  openings,  at  a  suitable  posi- 
tion in  the  path  of  the  light.     A  2-wing  shutter  revolving  16 
times  per  second  gives  32  interruptions,  and  a  3-wing  48. 

The  only  reason  for  using  the  2-wing  shutter  is  found  where 
60-cyclo  alternating  current  is  used  with  an  arc-source;  were 
the  3-wing  used,  its  frequency  of  48  would  give  stroboscopic 
beating  with  the  60-cycle  pulsations  of  the  light-intensity. 
i<licker  IS  known  to  depend  on  intensity  of  iUumination  (or 
more  strictly  on  surface  brightness)  as  well  as  frequency.  Now 
while  the  intensity  used  is  unlikely  to  produce  appreciable 
flicker  at  a  frequence  of  48,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
there  is  tho  inherent  16  per  second  jumpiness  of  the  picture 
details  which  are  in  motion. 

This  is  an  argument  for  restricting  the  brightness  of  the 
projected  picture;  it  would  seem  that  eye-strain  may  occur 
with  two  very  different  outfits,  the  alternating-current  arc 
giving  relatively  low  illumination  and  a  frequency  of  32  and 
the  very  high  power  direct-current  arc  giving  high  illumination, 
an  unobjectionable  48  frequency  and  a  16  per  second  jumpiness 
which  is  prominent  by  virtue  of  the  degree  of  illumination. 

The  best  form  of  shutter  device  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance.  The  requirement  is  that  the  shutter  be  closed 
entirely  throughout  each  interval  of  motion  of  the  film  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  that  the  time-integral  of  the  opening  be 
as  large  as  possible.  It  foUows  geometrically  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  a  shutter  which  is  large  compared  with  the  section 
of  the  beair.  m  which  it  operates.  A  number  of  alternatives 
are  available : 

1.  The  so-caUed  inside  shutter,  operating  near  the  film, 
bince  this  operates  in  a  very  constricted  part  of  the  beam  it 
may  be  made  small  and  yet  reasonably  efficient.  Apart  from 
the  general  inconvenience  of  the  position,  there  is  the  slight 


disadvantage  that  the  different  parts  of  the  picture  are  not 
quite  synchronous  as  regards  the  pulses  of  iUumination. 

2.  The  standard  shutter  used  with  the  system  which  employs 
a  4-in.  condenser  opening  at  long  range  from  the  film.  This 
system  is  characterised  by  a  small  image  of  the  condenser- 
opening  a-  short  distance  ahead  of  the  objective.  The  shutter 
is  placed  in  this  image-position,  and  may  then  be  made  small. 
There  is  some  slight  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  whole- 
picture  waxes  and  wanes  in  brightness  together  with  this 
method.  The  on©  objection  is  the  stopping  (diaphragming) 
effect  oi  the  condemser-image  (so  to  speak;),  that  is,  there  is  a 
restriction  of  illumination  which  is  more  serious  than  the 
gain  in  shutter  design. 

3.  The  remaining  case  is  that  in  whicJi  large  condenser-aper- 
ture is  used  and  limiting  iUumination  attained.  The  inside 
shutter  may  be  used  if  one  cares  to  tolerate  the  inconvenience. 
AltemativeJy  one  would  select  as  shutter  position  a  plane 
immediately  in  front  of  the  objective,  such  being  tho  smallest 
section  of  the  emergent  beam. 

The  beam  section  is  considerably  larger  than  that  utilised  in 
the  usual  arrangement  (2,  above),  and  consequently  the  shutter 
should  be  scaled  up  in  proportion,  if  efficiency  is  to  bo  main- 
tained. 

Some  interesting  variations  are: — 

(a)  A  pair  of  shutters  working  in  opposite  directions  through 
the  beam  ;  these  can  be  made  smaUer  than  a  single  shutter 
for  any  given  efficiency. 

(6)  A  small  one-wing  shutter  working  at  treble  normal  speed. 

Finally,  there  is  a  question  of  choice  of  light-source  for 
moving  picture  projection.  Theatre  work  has  depended  almost 
entirely  upon  the  carbon  arc.  It  might,  be  thought  that  the 
superior  brilliancy  of  the  arc  would  constitute  an  invincible 
advantage,  but  when  one  examines  the  optical  train  used  in 
this  work  it  does  seem  that  a  source  of  lower  brilliancy  could 
be  utilised,  given  appropriate  arrangements.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  majority  of  objectives  in  use  have  a  much  smaller  aper- 
ture than  might  be  provided,  and  moreover,  the  stop  constituted 
by  the  condenser-image  is  a  needless  obstacle.  Thus  in  any  par- 
ticular case  the  illumination    at    a   screen    point,  —  Jc,   may 

a;'-' 
be  obtained  just  as  readily  by  increasing  A  and  decreasing  B, 
that  IS,  by  increasing  the  effective  aperture  of  the  objective 
and  decreasing  the  source-brilliancy. 

(The  contention  that  large  aperture  may  be  coupled  with  arc- 
brilliancy  and  thus  still  higher  screen  illumination  obtained  is  of 
no  consequence.  The  main  interest  centres  in  such  intensities  a» 
are  giving  commercial  satisfaction  to-day.  The  connection  between 
intensity  and  flicker  has  ahn  a  bearing  on  this  question.) 

The  extent  to  which  objectives  may  be  improved  as  regard* 
aperture  cannot  well  be  discussed  here.     Suffice  it  to  say  that 
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s  certain  v«Jl  known  moving  pictai«  camera  lens  has  3-in. 
!? '^  -  1  focal  ler.-'  -  '  '1.9  aperture,  which  gives  scfne 
.  of  the  J' 
li.e  largest-aperture  (iTvjection  objectives  in  regulaf  use  are 
abuat  f  2.2.  Such  an  aperture  wlien  used  in  conjunction  with 
a  sj^-'inl  tungsten  lamp  and  rou.:)ily  lintiting  illumination 
coiuirit.ns  viU  give  xreen    intensities  oi   the  order  of   those 


n(.  6.— Aapaet  of  BM(ie  Uawni  ohjwlix-  from  rcQir*  ud  ddc  o(  wnaa,  thoif inc 
▼«ri«Uoo  In  ATUikbitf  %;«ila(«. 

fonnd  in  present  commercial  practice.    It  shonld  be  pointed 

out  t!  '>bjective  in  mo*t  ttbting  iastallations 

i«   '''  '-'it.       An   increased  allowaaoe  in   this 

-    vefj.   dekU-ahle,  in  view  dL  th*  importanoo  of  its 


APPEXDI.X— MAGIC  LANTERN  .^ND  MOVING  PICTURE 
CALCULATlOXa 
The  limiting  iUuminatioo  at  any  icpiio  point  m 

a) 


i-5jUx» 


where  B  is  the  ^oaroe  brilliancy,  A  is  the  apparent  opening  of 
the  objective  relative  to  the  point  in  qnestion,  >  is  tb*  throw 
and  k  IS  the  coefficient  of  transmisaion  of  the  aysten.    The 

»  apparent  opening  of  the  objective  often  varies  in  ma^tude 
tor  diB«?rent  screen  point*,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
magic  lantern.  This  is  analogous  to  ill*  variation  obtained 
with  a  window  in  a  thirl  •■  -n  i  i  i  ^jng^  4,  <,oe  travels  past, 
and  is  known  aa  the  vi  i  of  dt«  objective.    (See 

Fig.  6.)    In  general,  limiting  i.iu  ii  not  atUined,  that 

is,  the  eflectrre  apertare  of  the  for  any  particular 

~     ■  '    :    int  (and  in  jfric(ius>,  fm  ai,^  oattptdral  colour)  is  leas 
,1  '    whole   apparent  opening    or  gnaa    apeotnre,    and 

I  s=  — — j —   X   k,  where  a  ia  the  ffMUwt  objective  apertare. 

From  the  further  relation* : 


and 


/ - 


where  f  is  the  !ocal  length  of  the  objective. 
' .  IS  the  linear  nafnification,  and 
n  u  the  efiective  namerical  aperture*  oi  otijective  we  obtain  : 


--'-.V- 


(2) 


Tkx  OiRMJkw  Vtifrtniininnr  IvwriRT  m  1917. — In  the  first  two 
year*  c,(  thr  -.rar    tlir    '    N.rldeatjehe  .^Ugsmeina  Zeituog  "  is  in- 
f..r..  .  I  ''..in  l>rr4jcii),  it  A|>p«ar«d  ih  ■■  ■S»-  r-nnufacture  of  cameras, 
•-ganled  more  or  Iss*  m  nilualrv,  would   have 

.  .  ..inca  if  the  war  lasted  kmt;       •  mc  ijmdtn  firms,  which  set 
'  >ne  (or  the  inJoslry  as  a  wh<il>-.  wers  asceedingly  caations  in 
■  •    •'  -  •     -    •  tj^,  pr,  .        ■>-.-  ,v«n  expected  to  have 

B<it  th«  .\  _.  of  the  cameia  indus- 

onuiiioiu  soon  dijp<  I     i  these  anxieties;  the  army 
'ed  pbotograpby  more  arid  Mote,  and  made  such  de- 
ne lodostry  that  lbs  Ut>  !,le  to  cope 
For  the  pnrpeee  of  o                                  .y  delicate 
'   cam*  Bscussiry                   ,  to  graul  Uavs  from  the 
workars.    Outp                   ite  requirements  was,  con- 
ie<l'i«ntiy,  murs  and  more  rsatricteJ,  ...th  th*  result  that'  th*r*  is  a 


This  implies  that,  other  things  being  equal,  magnification 
and  effective  numerical  aperture*  should  keep  step  if  constant 
illumination  is  requiresd.  Hence  the  amateur's  outfit  giving  a 
3  to  6  ft.  (1-2  metip)  picture  is  well  enough  served  by  an  objesc- 
tive  woricing  at  small  aperture,  while  a  theatre  outfit  giving  a 
12  to  20  ft.  picture  calls  for  proportionately  extreme  numerical 
aperture*.  This  comparison  is  on  a  lba«8  of  equal  film  size ; 
ii  the  amateur's  outfit  uses  miniature  film  then  the  magnifica- 
tion is  necessarily  higher,  and  with  it,  the  lens  aperture 
requirement. 

With  regard  to  the  common  inquiry  a«  to  the  projection  of  a 
fixed  size  of  screen  picture  at  a  short  throw  and  at  a  long,  the 
answer  is  that  different  focal  lengths  of  objective  w'ill  be  re- 
quired, and  ii  these  are  of  th«  same  numerical  aperture*  the 
illumination  will  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  Since  commer- 
cial objectives  are  of  fixed  diameter,  in  focal  lengths,  exceed- 
ing a  certain  moderate  value,  it  will  be  seen  that  with  rela- 
tively long  throws  the  possible  illumination  at  constant  pic- 
ture size  varie*  inversely  a*  the  square  of  the  throw. 

A  third  relation  which  is  of  interest  in  testing  projectors 
may  be  derived  as  follow* : — 


I-- 


,-.18  - 


•(3) 


where  S  i*  the  area  of  screen  picture,  and  f  is  the  area  of  film 
or  slide  But  1  x  S  is  the  namber  of  lumens  in  the  projection 
beam 

Bfjc 
I* 


L  — 


N.B. — In  eqoation  (1),  I  and  x  should  involve  the  same  unit 
of  length — foot  or  metre,  a*  the  case  may  be— and  B  and  A 
should  involve  the  same  unit  of  area,  square  inch,  square  centi- 
metre, or  square  foot.  In  equation  (2)  if  I  is  stated  in  foot- 
candles  B  should  be  stated  in  candles  per  square  foot.  In 
equation  (3),  B  and  i  should  involve  the  same  unit  of  area. 

Rough  values  of  the  factors  which  together  make  up  the 
constant  k  are  a*  follows : — 

Coefficient  of  transmission  of  objectives 0.65 

Coelfioient  of  transmission  of  two-lens  condenser    0.7S 
Coefficient  of  trsnsmiasion  of  projector  shutter    0.50 

ADDITIONAL  REFERENCES. 
Bppetutei  n  (1),    "  Die    Vergrd**emden     Projektionssysten  " 

(2),  "  Die    Beleuchtungssysfeme,"    Hantlbueh  der  Phyiik, 

Winkebnann,  1906  ed.,  pp.  373-75. 
Kmss,  H.,   "  Uber  die    Konstruktion  von     Kondensoren  fiir 

Vergrossemng*   and  Projektions  Apparate,"  Eder'$  Jahr- 

bwA,  1809. 

J.  A.  Obanoi. 

k — — ^ — ^ 

*Tb«  tam  "aamarlnl  •ptrtare"  U  mluppllad  h««.  Ik  ii  eat'omu-lly 
•RtltaS  ID  ilisuMiuin  obl9Ctiin  Mid  Ukr*  Into  oooaidartUoD  tba  n frscliTc  Iii4ax 
of  lb*  aa^to  with  •bleb  Ibv  flret  luu  surtMi*  I*  in  oonUet— >  (actor  wbiob  ia  not 
o>m»tiu»a  la  ofSlokl  projection  oalaaJMIou.  lu  Brnwlni,  u  OMd  by  Mr. 
Otabca.  istlafir-r  Na."-i:i». 


jhgrteg^rf  cameras  on  the  market.  Despite  a  coiuiderablc  increase 
io  price,  the  demand  is  keen,  especially  from  tbo  front.  Altogether 
the  industry  may  be  lalisiied  with  the  results  of  the  year  1917. 
Despite  unpreocdcntedly  high  wages  and  prices  for  raw  materials, 
the  two  Dreeden  camera  works  will  be  in  a  poaition  to  oiTcr  their 
shareholders  satisfactory  returns.  The  photographic  paper  and  plate 
factories  will  also  do  quite  well,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
hav*  bad  to  contend  with  an  even  more  serious  shortage  of  materials 
than  the  camera  (artories.  Since  the  middle  of  1917,  it  hns  been 
possible  to  execute  trade  orders  only  slowly  and  in  small  qiiantitiei. 
Vet  there  is  no  marked  scarcity  of  commodities  on  the  market,  as 
the  dealers  laid  in  abundant  stocks  in  good  time.  The  anxiety  of 
professional  photographers  lest  they  should  be  adversely  affected 
by  amateurs  proved  groundless,  and  the  proposal  to  restrict  amateur 
photography  found  no  favour. 
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Jlnalecta* 


K-ctracts  from  our  tceeUy  and  nio^lhly  conUmporariet. 


That  Stale  Fixing  Bath  Odour. 

"The  acid  in  the  fixing  bath  (writes  M.  F.  Long,  in  "  Camera 
/Craft"  (or  .lanuary)  fretiuently  keeps  the  studio  perfumed  with  a 
'dead  odour  of  sourness.  This  doe.s  not  bother  the  pliotographer, 
but  is  always  noticed  by  his  customers,  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
source  and  its  significance.  The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  what 
may  be  called  a  iieutraliser  to  each  gallon  of  the  fixing  bath  lias 
proved  a  great  help  in  overcoming  the  trouble.  This  deodoriser 
is  made  by  adding  a  little  oil  of  cloves  to  some  petrol,  about  ten 
drops  of  the  oil  to  each  ounce  of  petrol.  This  can  be  altered  to  suit 
"the  taste  by  using  oil  of  wintergreeu  or  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  also  by 
varying  the  amouHt  of  oil  used,  but  it  will  scent  the  prints  if  used 
-too  strong.  A  few  drops  of  the  mixture  are  to  be  added  to  the  fixing 
bath  whenever  the  scent  of  acetic  acid  is  noticed.  It  has  no  effect 
■on  the  working  of  the  bath,  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  workroom 
and  studio  is  changed  and  freshened  wonderfully. 


DEATH     OF    LIEUT.     E.    J.     CURTIS. 

We  liave  to  rec«rd  with  mucli  regret  the  deatji  in  action  on  January 
22  of  a  member  of  the  publishing  stiff  of  the  "British  Journal," 
who  was  known  personally,  if  not  by  name,  to  many  of  those  who 
haid  business  at  these  offices.  Mr.  E.  J.  Curtis  entered  the  employ- 
ment of  Messrs.  Greenwood  nineteen  years  ago.  On  joining  the 
Army  he  was  for  a  short  time  with  the  Royal  Garrison  .\rtillery, 
being  subsequently  transferred  to  the  King's  Own  Rifles.  WiUi 
t-his  regiment  in  France  he  took  part  in  heavy  fighting  in  the  Sonime 
offensive  of  la«t  year,  aod  subsequently,  on  recommendation  for  a 
commission,  -lyas  gazetted  second-lieutenant  in  the  Royal  West  Keiits 
in  September  last. 


Ol  Messra.  Greenwood's  stiiff,  of  six  eligible  lor  military  service,, 
it  may  be  of  intei'est  to  say  that  two — H.  S.  Mills  and  P.  J.  \ix — 
have  been  discharged  after  active  service,  the  one  with  the  loss  of 
an  arm,  the  other  from  wounds  and  gns  poisoning.  Two  others — 
J.  VV.  Aplin  and  G.  T.  Pike — are  still  engaged  in  the  R.N.A.S.  and 
Jtoyal  Field  Artillery  respectively. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 

February  9  to  16. — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Association.  Secretary,  G.  S.  JlcVean,  125,  West 
Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 

'Februaj-y  16  to  March  2. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  Sec., 
P.  T.  Mackintosh,  38,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 

February  21  to  23. — Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic 
Society.    Sec.,  H.  C.  Cross,  80,  Harrow  Road,  Leicester. 

March  12  to  15.— Hackney  Photographic  Society.  Sec.,  Walter 
Selfe,  24,  Pembury  Road,  Clapton,   E.5. 

Ai)ril  18  to  May.— Hampshire  House,  Hammersmith,  Photograpliio 
Society.  Entries  close  March  19.  Sees.,  H.  T.  Callendar,  10, 
Aore  Lane,  Brixton,  S.W.2;  or  W.  T.  W.  Shiers,  201,  Goldhawk 
Road,  London,  W.12. 


R.P.S.  FoSTHCOMiNu  Lectures.— The  lecture,  "  A  Few  Words  on 
"Bromoil,"  by  Dr.  C.  Atkin  Swan,  announced  for  Tuesday,  February 
19,  and  the  two  lectures,  "Round  About  Grassmeie,"  by  F.  Hum- 
pherson,  and  "  Nioholaa  and  Najwleon,"  by  Bertram  C.  Wicki.son, 
announced  for  February  26,  will  not  be  held  on  the.se  dates.  Dr. 
Swan's  lecture  will  be  abandoned,  and  the  other  two  lectures  will 
ie  transferred  to  April  9. 


meetlnss  oT  Societies* 


MEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES     FOR    NEXT     WEEK. 

MntlDAV,  FebHUAKY    18. 

South  London  Pbotograpbic  Society.     Portlolio  Exhibition. 

Dewsbory  Photographic  Society.    •'  (  andlelight  Effects."     H.  A.  P«rkin»on. 

City  «f  London    and   Cripplegate   Pbotograpbic    Society.     *'  Bromoil."    6.    B. 

Clifton. 
Bradford    Photograpliic    Society.      "Rambles    with    a    Gamekeeper."      W.    J. 

Forrest. 

Tuesday,  FSBRtTAKY  19. 

birmingham  Photographic  Society.       "Pompeii."    Arthur  Clendon.M. A. 
Hanley  Photographic    Society,    Y.M.C.A.       Midland  Pnotograpbio  Federation 

Slides. 
Hull  Photographic  Society.     "  Beverley  Minster."    F.  Webster. 
Sheffield  Photographic  Society.    "  Venice."    H.  Merrill. 
Keighley  and  Diitrict  Pbotographic  Association.    Yorkshire  Union  Exhibition  o' 

Selected  Prints. 
Stalybridge  Photographic  and    SoientiHo    Society.       R.P.S.  Colour  Slides  from 

the  Competitions. 
Monklands   Photographic   Society,      "  Aberdeen   City— Ancient  and   Modern." 

A.  Hay. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.    Onthelbamee. 
.Vlancbester    Amateur    Photographic    Society.     Kihibition  of  the  Second  Part 

of  Mr.  Wormleighton's  Slides. 

Wkdnesday,  February  20. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  "  Floral  and  Faunal  Remains  Found  in  the  Coal  Measures." 

Dr.  G.  H.  Rodman. 
Hull  Photographic  Society.    "Further  Roamings  in  Europe  with  a  Camera." 

C.  Oxtoby. 
Leith  Amateur  Photographic  AssociAlion.    Exhibition  of  Members'  Work. 

TuCRSDAV,  February  21. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic   Association.      "Three  Cities  of  Andalusia  " 

Rev.  T.  J.  Walsbe. 
Hull  Photographic  Society.    Members'  Slides. 
Huddersfleld    Naturalist  and  Photograf^ic  Society. 

up  the  Hebden  Valley."    s.  (ire«nwood. 
Sunderland  Photographic  Association.    Lectuorettes, 

Cross. 
Hammersmith  (Hampshire  House)  Photographic  Society. 

Pitfalls  and  How  to  Avoid  Them."    O.  Uloch,  F.I.C. 
Rodley  and  D. strict  Photographic  Society.    Still  Life  Competition 


'*  By  Wood  and  Moorland 
J,  W.  Addison  and  A.  K* 
Some  Common  Plate 


ROYAL     PHOTOGRAPHIC     SOCIETY. 

■The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  the 
President,  Mr.  John  H.  Gear,  in  the  chair. 

In  reading  the  annual  report,  the  only  item  arousing  comment  was 
that  of  the  exhibition.  The  President  set  forth  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  Council  to  hold  it  in  the  Society's  House ;  notably  that 
early  in  1917  there  was  a  strong  probability  of  the  manhood  service 
.scheme  being  put  into  force,  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  carried  out  the  arrangements  at  the  Suffolk  Street 
Gallery ;  secondly,  the  entertainment  ta.x  would  have  had  to  b« 
paid  for  all  members  of  the  society  whether  they  attended  the  exhi- 
tion  or  not;  and  thirdly,  the  deplorable  state  of  the  gallery,  which 
admitted  rain  through  the  skylights.  Even  the  papering  of  the 
walls  would  have  cost  the  society  at  least  £60.  He  paid  a  tribute 
to  Messrs.  Clifton,  Portway,  and  Vivian  Benjamin,  who  assisted 
the  committee  in  its  work. 

Mr.  C.  Smith  said  the  only  fault  he  had  to  find  with  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  tvas  that  it  was  too  apologetic.  The  Council  had  done 
the  right  tiling  in  the  right  way,  luid  they  all  appreciated  the  self- 
sacrificing  labours  thfe  President  had  expended.  Mr.  Hawkings  asked 
if  the  society  held  the  gallery  on  a  repairing  lease.  Mr.  Ferguson, 
K.C.,  said  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the '  proprietors  of  the  gallery 
must  either  put  the  place  in  tenajitable  repair  or  terminate  the 
contract.  Mr.  Warburg,  as  one  who  objected  to  the  exhibition 
being  held  at  the  house,  asked  what  the  loss  would  have  been  at  the 
gallery.  The  Treasurer  said  it  was  impossible  to  say  with  certainty, 
but  he  estimated  the  loss  at  £160.  He  was  thankful  that  the  ex- 
periment had 'not  Wen  tried.  The  Trea/surer  then  dealt  with  tlie 
accounts,  which,  witli  the  report,  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Lutnb  moved  a  vote  of  tlianks  to  the  President,  who  had  been, 
he  said,  not  a  merely  ornamental  figure-head,  although  even  in  tha't 
respect  he  had  claims  ujxin  the/sotiety.     He  had  not  only  done  his 
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•  luty  but  mora  than  hit  datj.  Mr.  Fetgoaon  leconded  the  vote, 
whioh  waj  carried   uiiaiiinioualy,  and  Mr.  Gear  responded.  , 

The  report  of  the  siruiiiK'eri  oi  the  ballot  was  read,ahowing  that 
Toting  paper*  to  the  number  o(  131  were  aent  in,  and  the  following 
ware  the  officers  elected  for  the  })rrsent  year : — 

Pres..J..::t.  Dr.  C.  Atkin  Svan,  MB.,  etc;  Vice-Pre«ident»,  F.  F. 
Renwu'k,  Dr.  G.  H.  Rodman;  Honurary  Treaaurer,  A.  H.  Liaett; 
Ordinary  member*  of  tlie  Council.  F.  C.  Boyes,  A.  J.  Bull,  Lieut.  D. 
Cameron-Swan,  G.  B.  Clifton,  A.  L.  Cobum,  H.  Easeuhigh  Corke, 
6  L.  Coulthurst,  W.  B.  Fargoson,  K.C.,  T.  E.  Freahwater,  J.  D. 
Johnston,  F.  Marriage,  F.  Martin  Dancao,  C.  H.  Oakden,  F.  Sanger 
Shepherd.  W.  L.  F.  WasteU,  J.  C.  Warfnirg.  Ofi.  Owen  Wheeler, 
8.  H.  WratUn. 

Mr.  Gear  wekxnned  to  the  chair  Dr.  C.  Atkin  Swan,  who  expreaaed 
hia  diffidence  in  accepting  the  preaidency,  and  aaid  he  oonld  only  hope 
to  carry  oat  the  duties  if  be  were  accorded  the  whole-hearted  sop- 
port  of  the  Coancil  and  members. 

The  qneetion  of  holding  lectorea  darinf  air  raids  waa  diacuased, 
and  it  waa  agreed  to  abandon  thoae  ■ninnfTT^f'  for  February  19, 
February  26,  March  26,  and  April  23. 

The  raiftaining  bnainaaa  was  of  a  {mrtly  fonnal  nature,  and  the 
meeting  terminated  at  an  early  hour. 


CBOTDON    CAMERA    CLUB. 

Tbe  annnal  meeting  fixtd  for  the  30lh  nil.  kmti  the  attcndanoa 
poor,  poaaibly  partly  do*  to  the  bombastic  night  air  on  the  two 
praviooa  days;  the  treasnrtr  waa  also  laid  up  with  a  cold,  so  the 
proceedings  were  compolsorily  held  over.  The  fumtion  last  week 
■narked  the  ck>ee  of  a  series  of  weekly  lectorea  and  demonatrstions, 
which,  for  tbe  third  year  in  anccesaion,  have  bean  carried  through, 
winter  and  summer,  afaaoat  without  a  bnak,  and  faithfully  die- 
stmolated  in  thee*  coiamns. 

Rare  indeed  is  it  for  a  society  to  posasM  saeb  as  aasrgstie  sserslary 

as  Mr.  J.  M.  SeUors,  a  perfect  marvel  in  nnaarthinf  talent  and  sscnr- 

ing  it  for  ths  syllaboa.    To  bim  most  of  ^he  success  of  tbe  psst  year 

haa  been  due.    Kindly  members  of  other  aodetias  have  also  materially 

forgetting  the  newer  membats  of  the  dob,  who  have  bkia- 

I  a  wonderfnl  way,  the  infonaal  sissinn  bsiag  of  tsstit- 

■  trial  trips.    It  is  hopsd  tkis  fsaturs  will  be  oao> 

t  of  tbe  merry-making  reesntly  iadnlgsd  ia  at  its 

cxpe:.j7  I ..  .1  '.v\  :;ilcling  twinUar  reqraa^bU  for  a  rsgnlar  eoatribntioa 

in  a  conl«mi>tjrary. 

Under  a  rule  limiting  prceidantial  rank  ia  any  ooa  owmbsr  to  two 
conaecnlive  yeart,  Mr.  J.  Keane  autnmstifally  sseoiss  the  mneh- 
coTcted  order  of  the  boot.  In  the  opiaiOB  e(  all  ha  has  partially  liUsd 
the  capadooa  chair  with  suoosas  and  dMaelioii,  and  tactfully  kept 
ius  cfaargss  in  sen*  sawMancs  of  order  wHkoot  a  loach  of  the  fatal 
"  aehooimaatar  "  in  oAca.  Not  that  a  sr^nlmMlsr  eaaoot  be  an 
imapoasibla  boy  oat  of  sdiool,  as  on*  popolar  mswibor  amply  de- 
moottntsa.  HaTJag  regard  to  Mr.  Keaaa'a  gsnaral  virtnca  (cs  o|lct^ 
a  dittiact  leadeocy  to  moraliss  and  iatrodnee  clasaical  tags  can  be 
forgiTtn.  Mr.  A.  F.  Catharias  succeeds  him,  and  ia  as  diflsreat  from 
his  pradaOMMT  ia  atyW  m  chalk  used  to  he  from  ehasss  in  tests. 
The  lattar  mswhar,  whca  on  the  stump,  seeks  inspiratioa  from  all 
■orroaadiag  space,  and  it  nercr  fails  to  sapply  Tarisd  atoiospberic 
ideas,  and  an  elegant  pbrasfology.  oonchad  in  tbe  aame  dnlcet  vein 
whatever  the  subject,  be  it  BAmoil,  or  tk»  tAcaey  of  rat  poison  for 
iU  drridm  The  president-elect  when  fnutiMl  Into  Mi  vocal  effort, 
0|''  'cntrates  more  on  one  spo'  ir,  or  on  the  table-' 

tiui doea  imt  afford  the  same  \^.^.j,  »jl  tends  to  Irrevity 

and  ofascrvationa  atrictly  to  the  point. 

Mr.  U.  T.  Dodsworth,  who  hn*  pot  In  •  lot  of  hard  work  as 
ttsaaiirer.  was  succeeded  by  .Mr.   t    ('.  Reynolds  in  November  last. 


chronicled  may  the  spirit  behind  the  Statue  of  Liberty  make  itself 
decisively  felt  in  the  great  cause  it  symbolises ! 


The  accounts  show  £127  cxcew 
this  year  haa  to  be  written  off  l 
tioos  by  tbe  secretary  on  repaini 
for  the  year  abo  show*  a  profit. 
deesDcy  to  mign;  the  Ubrariar 
boy  "  bangs  on  to  dust-up  his  fr 
^  '-  t  \  regrettable  resignation 
lily  jaauned  (or  the  time 
ui*  berring-pood — "Orcetings." 


'Htiea,  though  mora 
<  ing  to  deoKxiatra- 
'ure.    The  trading 
ooncil  has  had  tbe 
ii'i'iid,  and  the  "office 
it  hope  of  thanka  or  re- 
it  ol  Mr.  F.  J.  Terry— photo- 
'^g.    To  abaent  membera  across 
I  Mors  another  annual  meeting  is 


ROXTGEX  SOCIETY. 
.\T  tiie  meeting  held  on  February  5,  Dr.  Batten  read  a  paper  on  a 
simple  means  of  obUining  "SUlic  Current*",  from  an  induction 
c«il.  The  method  oonsiste  in  connecting  one  secondary  pole  of  the 
coil  to  earth,  whilst  the  other  is  connected  through  a  series  spark 
gap,  osciUoaoope  Uibo  and  a  aeries  condenser  to  tlie  patient,  who 
ia  placed  on  an  insulated  stand.  The  function  of  the  condenser 
would  appear  to  be  that  of  a  high  resistance.  Tho  advantages  of 
the  apparatus  are  tvro-fold.  In  the  first  place,  it  overcomes  the 
troublea  due  to  a  wet  climate,  from  which  the  static  machine  always 
anffers;  and,  secondly,  it  affords  an  inexpensive  means,  to  thoee 
•''••dy  possessing  an  induction  coil,  of  obtaining  currents  similar 
to  those  produced  by  static  machines. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Bumside  read  a  paper  describing  a  now  mobile  snook 
apparatus.  This  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  larger 
pattern  hitherto  in  use,  but  is  made  in  a  more  compact  form  by 
reducing  the  maximom  spark  gap  to  seven  inches. 

Mr.  Bumside  also  abowed  a  amall  transformer  constructed  for 
empfeying  the  continuous-current  main  aupply  to  heat  the  spiral  of 
the  Coolidge  tube.  A  small  rotary  converter  changes  the  direct 
current  into  altemoting  currant,  which  is  stepped  down  to  12  volts 
by  the  static  tranaformer.  The  aecondary  is  well  insulated  from  the 
rest  of  the  apparatus,  and  regnlation  of  the  filament  current  is 
«*>tained  hy  a  variable  cboke-ooil  in  the  primary  circuit  of  the 
ttansfomter. 

news  and  notes* 

Th«  PaoTOORArHic  CoNTumoN.— At  a  council  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  held  at  Anderton's 
HoUl.  FIsH  Street,  EC,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Walter  Potter  and 
Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer  were  elected  joint  honorary  secretaries  and 
trsssnrsrs  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  and  Sir  Cecil  Herts- 
let — who  was  present  at  the  meeting— as  co-trustee  with  Mr.  G.  W. 
Atkins.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a  one-day  meeting  in  London,  in 
order  to  transact  the  statutory  business,  in  July  next.  The  ren- 
decvoos  will  probably  be  at  the  Zoo,  becauai  of  camera  restrictions 
elsewhere,  with  an  evening  social  meeting  in  the  city,  should  time, 
cirenw stances,  and  the  Food  Controller  permit. 

A  FuaTHia  Rise  im  Platb  Pricss.— It  is  announced  that  from 
February  5  last  a  further  incrsase  on  the  list  prices  of  dry-platee 
pravionsiy  prevailing  is  being  made  by  the  manufacturers.  These 
latest  pricss  are;— Quaiter-platee,  2s.  9d. ;  postcard,  Ss. ;  half-plates, 
6*. ;  wbol»^late,  lis.  6d. ;  10  by  8,  igs. ;  12  by  10,  28s.  We  under- 
stand that  they  aj^ly  to  the  manufactures  of  all  the  firms  in  the 
trade  oae  of  whom,  in  notifying  ourselves,  states  as  the  cause  of  tlie 
further  increase  the  continued .  rise  in  tbe  ooste  of  raw  material, 
labour,  and  general  manufaoturing  expense*.  This  latest  rise 
averages  to  about  20  per  cent,  increase  on  the  prices  whioh  have 
been  prevailing  siooa  Ma*|^h  1,  1917,  when  prices  underwent  tho 
fifth  of  a  aariss  of  advaocea,  the  first  of  which  was  on  June  16,  1913. 
We  may  hare  reatat*  ia  ita  complete  form  the  diary  of  plate-price 
rises  whioh  we-publisbed  a  year  ago : — 

s.  d. 

Before  June  16,  1913  1    0 

_«.^Jnne  16.  1913  1    3 

March  13,  1915  „..„ 1    6 

February  29.  1916  ._ 1  10 

March  I,  1917  2    3 

FM>mary  5,  1918  2    9 

It  will  be  uodemtood  thai  theee  are  the  retail  list  prices  for  one 
doaen  |-plates,  and  the  series  otarka  the  succensive  increases  (onu 
of  them  before  ths  outbreak  of  war)  which  have  been  made  within 
the  (KMt  four  years. 

loDtx*  RKDt7ans.^Aa  abstract  in  the  Journal  of  the  SociHy  of 
Chtmieal  Imlu  •'  .■  '  "  i-ulars  of  a  paper  con- 

tributed by  t  •  lii-oher  and  M.  Winter- 

stein— to  the  Zi :'  'I  r.ft  tnr  11  xfcn'.hnflhchf.  Photographir,  1917, 
pp.  1-16 : — "  Iodine  can  be  used  as  a  plioU>Kr.%phic  reducer  in  solu- 
tioD  in  potassium  cyanide,  in  potassium  iodide,  or  in  aloohol,  and 
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«l»o  ia  4X)mbmatiun  with  thiourea.  Tlic  solution  in  cyanide  is  not 
itatisfactory  in  use  because  of  the  continued  action  after  removal  of 
th«  image  from  the  reducing  bath:  treatment  with  hypo  stops  the 
1  '1..I1  of  tlie  iodine  but  not  that  of  the  cyanide,  which  is  still  con- 
-  il.rable,  aa  cyanide  itself  has  a  definite  reducing  action.  The  other 
N  •'hods  of  using  iodine  are  free  from  this  defect,  hyix)  having  an 
M  luodiate  arresting  effect  on  their  action;  on  tiiis  account  very 
thorough  washing  is  necessary  before  treatment  with  an  iodine 
reducer.  Very  dilute  solutions  are  recommended :— For  plates  (a) 
1  to  4  CCS.  of  iodine-potassium  iodide  solution  (1:2:  200)  in  100 
CCS.  of  water;  (b)  2-8  c.c.s.  of  the  iodine-potassium  iodide  to  100 
CCS  of  ^  per  cent,  thiourea  solution ;  for  paipers,  solutions  about 
half  iho  strength  of  those  for  plates,  or  a  solution  of  from  4  to  16 
c.c.s.  of  iodine  tincture  (1 :  100  c.c.s.  of  95  per  teat,  alcohol)  to  100 
C.C8.  of  SO  per  cent,  alcohol.  Tlie  time  necessary  for  reduction 
varies  from  1  minute  to  about  6  minutes  with  the  first  two  baths 
and  up  to  as  long  as  10  minutes  with  the  alcohol  solution.  The 
ix>tassium  iodide  and  alcohol  solutions  give  a  yellowing  of  the  image 
by  the  formation  of  silver  iodide,  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  judge  the 
amount  of  reduction.  A  final  bath  of  hypo  is  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  iodide  and  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  reducer,  for  .the  latter 
reason  also  after  the  thiourea  bath.  The  strength  of  the  thiourea 
solution  must  not  be  appreciably  higher  than  4  per  cent.,  as,  although 
the  authors  were  unable  to  confirm  pj'evious  statements  that  thiourea 
itself  has  a  reducing  action,  in  stronger  solution  its  destructive 
action  on  the  gelatine  film  is  quite  marked.  The  reducing  action  of 
iodine  was  compared  with  that  of  other  reducers;  it  resembles 
cyanide  and  Farmer's  ferricyanide-hypo  reducer  in  acting  evenly 
over  tlie  whole  image,  in  contract  with  permanganate,  which  acts 
]>roportioiially  to  the  depth  of  Uie  image,  and  copper  oliloride  and 
ammonium  persulphate,  which  adt  more  strongly  on  the  shadows. 
The  solution  in  potassium  iodidej  l>ut  not  the  alcohol  or  thiourea 
solution,  gives  the  usual  hlue  colour  with  papers  containing  starch ; 
it  di.sappears,  however,  immediately  in  the  subsequent  hypo  bath. 


Corresponaence* 

— # — 

".•  Correspotuients  slumld  never  write  on  hoth  sides  of  the  paper.    Jtio 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  uiiless  tlie  names  aiid  addresses 
ef  tlie  writers  are  given. 
*.*  We  do  not  mulcrtake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  bift 
our  correspondents. 

PASTEL  COLOURING. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — Even  at  the  risk  of  being  referred  to  your  Advertis- 
ing Department,  we  would  like  to  tell  your  correspondent,  "  T.  A.," 
that  our  "  Bertha  Retouching  Powder  "  was  introduced  more  than 
ten  years  ago  for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  a  well-known  want, 
i.e.,  a  means  of  giving  to  bromide  prints  a  "  tooth  "  that  will  hold 
powdered  chalk  and  the  like.  It  can  be  used  on  all  kinds  of  gelatine- 
surfaced  papers,  and  needs  no  skill  in  application. — Yours  very  faith- 
fully, 

The  V.wguard  MANUFACTuniNO  Co., 

\V.  Ethelhert  Henry. 
Maidenhead. 


THE    SENSITOAfETRY    OF    PHOTOGRAPHIC    PAPERS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,- -Those  readers  of  the  "B.J."  who  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  discussion  of  the  albove  entitled  paper  must  have  already 
reviewed  it  in  the  January,  1915,  issues  of  this  magazine,  and  thus 
formed  their  own  opinion  of  its  merits.  Mr.  Storr's  letter  of  January 
4  last  clears  up  any  misunderstanding  of  his  attitude  toward  the 
experimental  methods  and  results  of  Mees,  Nutting,  and  Jones,  and 
indicates  that  on  this  important  point  our  views  were  not  divergent. 
Further  discussion  is,  therefore,  unnecessary. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  any  seeming  asperity  in  my 
letter  of  December  14  was  meant  only  in  the  Pickwickian  sense.  (I 
was  going  to  say  Croydonian  sense,  but  that  would  have  precipitated 
another  and  more  serious  controversy.) — Yours  truly, 

R.  L.   Stinchfield. 

736,  Hotel  Richford,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


ANASTIGMAT    v.     RECTILINEAR    LENSES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Nicol's  recent  article  on  rectilinear  lenses  and  Mr. 
Watson's  letter  on  the  same  subject  were  very  interesting.  For  plates 
up  to  half-plate  size,  however,  an  anastigmat  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  best  for  all-round  Work,  and  will  equal  the  rectilinear  in  bril- 
liancy if  a  type  with  four  glass-to-air  surfaces  is  chosen  and  the 
front  lens  is  shielded  when  the  wide  angle  is  not  required.  A 
rectilinear  limits  the  use  of  the  rising  front  and  enlarging  lantern. 
As  regards  price,  a  good  rectilinear  must  cost  about  the  same  to 
manufacture  as,  say,  the  Aldis  anastigmat. 

It  is  curious  that  cameras  specially  built  to  give  a  very  great  rise 
and  long  hellows  extension  should  be  hsted  with  ^/4.5  lenses  of 
narrow  angle  and  single  focus,  some  vest-pocket  cameras,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  fitted  with  expensive  convertiWes. — Yours  faith-' 
fully, 

rx)uis   Nell. 

February  6,  1918. 


FIXING     POWERS     OF     HYPO. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  article  aibout  hypo  scarcity,  of  February  8,, 
you  mention  a  maker's  recommendations  to  use  1  lb.  of  hypo  to  150 
(one  hundred  and  fifty)  p.c.'s.  Considering  the  great  scarcity,  might 
this  he  a  misprint,  or  does  it  go  to  prove  what  many  photographei-s 
believe — i.e.,  that  makers'  instructions  are  valueless,  for  it  is  cer-' 
tainly  very  exti-avagant '' 

Having  oome  into  contact  with  some  millions  of  ibromide  prints- 
dui-ing  the  last  decade,  my  experience  has  been  tliat  a  pound  of  good 
hypo  will  fix  close  on  600  (prints — ^-plates  and  p.c.'s — with  care,  and 
in  any  case  should  do  400.  I  have  prints  hy  me  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  after  fixing  on  this  scale,  and  I  have  seen  thousands 
toned  without  any  trouble. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  use  the  hypo  reasonably  to  ensure  this 
economy ;  one  would  be  lucky  to  get  a  hundred  peiinanent  prints 
from  a  pound  if  the  latter  were  mixed  to  jxiste  with  alum  to  make 
a  "fixing"  bath,  and  yet  similar  things  can  be  seen. 

Appreciating  the  great  value  of  your  infonnation  with  regard  to 
the  present  hypo  shortage.  -I  am,  yours  sincerely. 

Thermit. 

[We  quoted  correctly  from  a  maker's  circular.  Certainly,  we 
think  the  number  small,  but  our  view,  as  stated  in  the  article,  is 
that  any  rule  for  the  use  of  so  niuch  hypo  per  so  many  prints  is 
very  liable  to  be  abused. — Eds.    "B.J."] 


DEVELOPER  POISONING. 

To  the  Editors, 
Gentlemen, — Last  week  you  published  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  M. 
Foster  in  which  he  gives  a  recipe  for  developer  jx>isoning  (metol, 
I  presume).  He  stiutes  the  same  to  be  Ung.  Methyl  Salicy  Co.  P.B.C. 
(British  Pharmaceutical  Codex).  May  I  respectfully  point  out  he 
is  quite  in  eri-or,  both  regarding  the  ingredieute  and  the  quantities 
in  the  fonnula  't  I  have  never  seen  a  recipe  or  prescription  being 
composed  of  hydrous  and  anhydrous  lanolin  (Lanolin  Hyd.  and 
— nhyd.  35),  there  being  no  use  for  such  in  phannacy.  It  may  be 
one  or  the  other,  but  the  hydrous  is  mostly  used,  being  softer  to 
work  up  in  ointments  and,  I  believe,  more  readily  absorbed  by  the 
skin. 

Fui-tlier,  35  ?     Does  he  mean  36  pairte  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  fats, 
or  35  (Mirts  of  each?  As  written,  I  sliould  tiike  it  to  mean  the  former. 
Assuming  this  to  be  so,  the  menthol  works  out  at  26^  per  cent., 
against  2^  per  cent,  in  tlie  official  fonnula  ;  but  the  methyl  salicy- 
late quoted  is  correct. 
The  formula  for  B.P.C.,  Ung.  Methyl  Salicyl  Co.  is  :— 

Methyl  Salicyl  125 

Menthol 25 

Oil   Eucalyptus    25 

Essential   Oil  of   Camphor   25 

Hydrous  Wool  Fat  25 

Paraffin  Ointment  to  produce  100 

To   have   an  ointment  containing  26  per   ceut.    menthol  a{>plied 
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to  a  teinder  surface,  such  aa  that  prodaced  by  meiol  ia  enough  to 
•rnd  one  a»zy  for  the  time  being ;  I  ahoi^d  think  the  pain  almost 
unbearable. 

The  came  remarka  apply  to  the  application  of  citric  acid  ahoold 
there  be  any  open  places. 

Penona'.ly,  I  have  never  had  an  attack  Irom  the  use  of  metol 
or  theee  am:d<4>hn)ol  developen,  but  I  think,  from  what  I  have  Men 
frum  clicntii  at  different  times,  that  the  trouble  can  eaaily  b«  pre- 
vented if  precaution  is  only  taken.  To  w^  until  the  trouble  baa 
been  caoaed  and  then  expect  an  ointment  or  other  remedy  to  core  in 
one  or  two  applioationa  ia  beyond  reaaon.  Metol  being  a  phenol 
or  oreayl  hard  compoand,  ii  naturally  attack*  the  ikin  in  a  oanatvc 
or  eatin,;  actkm  upon  the  aorface. 

To  all  naera  of  theae  developer*  I  would  anggeak,  first  of  all — 
cleanlineas— that  ia,  aa  loon  aa  developing  ia  finiahed,  to  waah  the 
banda  well  with  hot  water  and  aoft  aog^t  (gettii^  rid  of  the  caustic 
dieoical  left  on  the  akin). 

Dry  well,  and  then  apply  a  Uttle  fatty  oil,  such  a*  almond  or 
oHvt>.  nibbing  well  into  the  hand  and  ao  keep  tiie  lorface  soft  and 
y  I  tt  ."  to  prevent  crackii^.  At  bedtime  rob  this  ointment  well  upon 
the  afiected  parts  : — 

Zinc  oxide „m*»-— •••.    1  Dram 

Camphor  »»»,. i  Dram 

L«aolin>.-  ,. i^, S  Dnana 

Oil  Almood  3  Dram 

(Tlie  ainc  is  cooling,  the  oaunphor  for  irritaUoo,  and  tba  lanolin* 
and  oil  for  aoftening.) 

In  conclnaioo,  I  would  like  to  warn  imdtn  afainal  radpca  and 
supposed  prescTipbona  whiob  are  so  olUa  pobkahsd  in  ioqniry 
columns,  eapecially  thoaa  in  ladies'  jourwila,  w^era  advioa  is  ao  often 
asked  upon  complaxioo  and  skin  mattara.  The  recipa  pobUabed 
laat  week  baa  evidcotly  (in  my  opinion)  bean  obtained  by  aoch 
eoime  in  the  tint  place,  and  abow*  plainly  that  thoa*  wfao  tandar 
such  formula,  neither  nnderaUnd  the  cooplaini  tbay  treat,  oor  tbe 
oomfMsitioa  nor  use  o(  the  dmga  they  iwoauBsod. 

Jamm  Dtmimio 
(Maoibar  PfaannaMiitical  Sooiaty  of  Oraat  Britain). 


I 


PLATF.  SIZKS. 
To  the  Eailora. 

Oanllsmcn, — Yon  ara  right  in  yorfr  iiaiti  about  tha  popular 
aisaa  of  plates  being  too  aqoars  in  sha^  bat  orliKidoz  aixaa  are, 
I  fear,  too  ftrmly  aatnUialiad  to  be  oualad  iron  Iha  markst.  The 
new  Kodak  11  x  7  ail*  Bay  ba  taken  i^  by  anyoo*  nqoiring  a  new 
oameta  or,  of  cour**,  ooa  say  oae  it  in  a  12  k  10  camera  by  mean* 
of  a  carrier.  It  is  a  great  pity  lit*  7(  «  5  •:«-— .\roencan,  too,  I 
believe — went  out  of  fashion.    It  pmtn  >*f«  in  England, 

J.,it  wu  »v«ntiniu-  knocked  out  by  the  1—.^  ^.-.-. 

\  :i  Franca  ia  the  13  x  18  em.  (rooghly,  7  x  6), 

I..,..-,  in  France  I  slwagm  »sd  it,  aapoaing  some 
■It  axe.    Thf  dimanaifins  are  good,  bat  the 
«x;.is  ka.f  ^..lii   ..4.    .i.  my  opinion,   an  imffottaktv/i. 

I  wonder  wbo  it  was  that  act  the  faaUlB  «l  oor  ataodard  aizea. 
C  —..  K^  rht'a  catalogua  ot  Daguerraatjp*  OMBaraa,  ilated  1846. 
■lea  and  balvaa  aa   they  ■•  te-day    8t    x    6^   and 
oj   X  4]     Dut  the  quarter -ftlatr  '  ~  u  4|  x  3^.     Roaa't  camera 

kst,  pobliahed  at  tb*  end  of  "Photographic  Preniiar." 

dated  1854,  givaa  tb*  aixea  ior  ^:  '       (lor  wet  plate  wo.-k) 

•aaetly  as  they  an  lo-day.    The  •  pobliahed  by  Newton 

o(  Fleet  Stwat  givaa  oaaMras  (or  Ia^  ng  piatea  9x7  and  6  x  6^, 
Ih*  size*  oaad  to^y  not  faaing  li«ted.  Tba  list  cootains  dstajJb  of 
the  UagnMTaotype  pwitaaa  and  no  others,  and  in  a  "  Photogenic  " 
list,  also  nndatad,  I  find  9^  x  6^  *i>  i  11^  x  9^  reaanm*ndad.  I 
bav*  no  deaire  to  erect  a  monument  to  tb*  woirkar  who  ■lalilialml 
the  firsssat-day  whole,  half,  and  quart**  plat*  aiaea,  but  aa  yon 
have  aHrsy*  paid  particular  atten>  'oj^raphic  history,  you 

or  your  readers  may  b*  able  to  tr..  -gin.     I  have  moat  of 

the  handbooka  and  liata  iaaued  dur.'  ,;  -Jie  ^nl  thirty  yeara  of  photo- 
irrapbT.  hot  the  aore  I  itndy  t)i>.<  qnaation  of  aixoi,  the  mor* 
.•     .11      !    I  g.t. 

\:.-  .'  iv,  the  day  ol  smatlar  sixoii  i*  ooming,  «r  baa  com*,  and 
what  we  want  to-day  la  a  really  ..-"od  carrier,  not  only -for  dark 


shdes,  but  for  sheaths  for  use  in  a  hand  camera.  Comparatively 
little  at^ntion  has  been  paid  to  carriers,  as  in<iuiries  at*dealers  and 
searches  in  the  files  at  the  Patent  Office  testify.  We  have  carriers 
which  in  many  caees  serve  their  purpoee,  but  we  could  do  with 
something  better. — Yours  faithfully, 

L.  Tennant  Woods. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  am  glad  to  see  that  yon  have  a  good  word  for 
plates  in  which  the  length  ia  greater  in  proportion  to  the  breadt.h 
than  in  the  rather  squat  proportions  of  the  half  and  whole  plate 
12  X  10,  etc. 

Very  early  in  my  i^oto^raphic  experience — sooie  42  years  ago — 
I  changed  from  half  plate  to  7^  x  5  for  my  chief  use,  and  have 
never  regretted  it.  It  is  about  the  smallest  aize  for  iraming,  and 
the  largest  (in  weight  of  apparatus)  that  an  average  man  caree  to 
take  about  on  foot.  1  have  never  had  any  difficulty  about  getting 
platea. — Yours  truly, 

AvrzMD  Watkws. 
Hereford,  February  11. 


ilnsioers  ro  Correspondents* 

SPBCIAL    NOTlCa. 
U  mnmfmt  of  feneral  rtduud  lupfliu  of  paptr,  a$  Us  r«sa<l 

of  froMhilioH  of  the  imporUHion  of  stacA  tpood  pulp  and  fratt, 

9  tmalUr  ipact  wM  t«  avaiUMt  mmtU  furtAer  noHot  for  ropliu 

ta  SSI  raiyiiarfaal*. 
y*ra»»«ir.  <a*  latfl  awstesr  6y  y>««  if  Mawtpid  m»d  addrtutd  en**- 

toy*  it  omelottd  for  rapfy/  S-c»tU  InUmationtU  0oupon,  from 

rtadtri  abroad. 

»**  fnU  fmiatitmt  and  gnawer*  will  U  prinltd  onlf  in  the  too*  of 

iafwris*  of  fnoral  imlmtt. 
QuorJM  to  ho  antwtrtd  in  lAs  Fridof't  "  Journal "  mutt  reath  m» 
Mt   lator    tkan    Tuudof    {poUod    Mondaf),    and    ikould    ho 
addrnotd  to  lAa  Mditero. 

ArtD  SnraiTX. — The  acid  sulphite  solution  consist*  of  water  8  ozi., 
anlphuric  acid  ^  oz.,  and  a  quarter-puund  of  sodium  sulphite  cry- 
atals  added.    The  bottle  ia  shaken  until  they  are  diasolved. 

Clkaxiko  BnoMlDXS. — How  can  I  beet  clean  up  bromide  prints,  in 
th*  absence  of  methylated  spirits? — N.  B. 

We  have  found  petrol  or  benzols  to  answer  very  well,  but  if  you 
cannot  obtain  these,  you  can  nse  a  weak  ferricyanide  reducer  on 
the  wet  prints,  rubbing  gently  with  cotton  wool. 

Book  StuOic— You  must  place  the  sitter  where  yon  find  the  best 
light.  We  (hould  prefer  to  hay*  the  background  for  full  length* 
in  front  oi  tba  fireplace  and  towards  the  window.  You  should 
block  up  the  window*  abont  4  feet  from  the  floor.  For  heads  we 
dxiald  rooanmnuJ  a  small  backgr^MniH  mi  !,;-i,  wlil.li  you  can 
place  near  the  window. 

AypMn— ~T  o«  Paper.— The  only  procons  wtntn  i.i  mmmerdally 
avauable  in  this  country  for  the  reproduction  of  Autochronies  is 
tba  naual  process  of  half-tooe  Uiree-ookmr  reproduction.  For 
math  work  you  should  apply  to  a  good  photo-engraving  firm. 
Tnar*  are  no  paper*  or  aecasMriea  on  sale  here  for  tlie  reproduc- 
tioit  <A  aotoohrome*  tM  paper  priota. 

Flash  Bao.— We  do  not  know  of  any  maker  of  flash-bags  in  this 
country.  A  method  published  recently  is  that  of  using  an 
umbrella  frame  as  a  support,  with  the  bag  hanging  down  about  a 
yard,  and  then  gathered  round  the  stick,  which  must  be  length- 
ened. For  big  jobs  like  yours  you  would  have  to  do  ss  the 
Amerioaiu,  who  use  a  number  ot  bags  at  once  and  ftre  the  flashes 
simultaneously  by  electricity.  You  can  fireproof  calico  by  soaking 
it  in  a  *trong  solution  of  tungstate  of  soda,  or,  failing  that,  a 
atrong  solution  of  common  alum. 
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i^mno  Root  Cfbtabjs. — Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  whether 
the  encloapd  material  will  be  the  best  obtainable  for  studio  roof 
curtouns  (I  am  having  white  ones  also)'  If  not,  what  shade  of 
caeement  cloth  do  you  consider  will  be  better?  The  portrait 
studio  has  a  large  amount  of  roof  light  facing  east.—E.  C.  S. 

The  colour  of  your  sample  is  all  right,  but  the  material  seems 
rather  too  thin,  especially  for  sunlight.  Try  and  get  a  thicker 
qtiaUty,  or  try  Bolton  sheeting.  This  in  dark  blue  and  black 
stops  all  light,  and  is  used  for  "Zeppelin"  curtains  in  many 
studios  when  working  by  electric  light  at  night. 

Emulsion  k)r  Dry-Plates. — 1.  Four  hundred  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  will  be  equivalejit  to  280  grains  of  potassium  bromide,  but 
an  excess  of  the  latter  is  l^equired  to  produce  complete  precipita- 
tion of  the  silver.  The  same  amount  of  silver  will  be  equivalent 
•to  390  grains  potassium  iodide,  but  only  a  very  little  of  the  iodide 
is  wajited  in  an  emulsion.  You  might  try  10  grains.  2.  There 
is  no  modern  work  on  emulsion  making.  You  can  get  general 
ideas  from  Abney's  "  Instruction  in  Photograjphy,"  and  a  very 
good  article  by  A.  Cobenzl  on  emulsions  for  photographic  papers 
appeared  in  the  "B.J."  for  September  12,  1913.  This  number 
is  still  obtainaible  from  our  publishers,  price  4jd.,  post  free. 

E.  H. — Commercial  trade  printers  invarijibly  "size  up"  a  nega- 
tive for  exposure,  or  make  a,  teat  on  a  square  of  paper,  say,  Ij  x 
li  inches.  Also  a  very  common  practice  is  to  have  fixed  up  in 
the  exposure  room  a  frame  of  negatives  illuminated  by  diffused 
light,  with  the  exposure  required  for  each  negative  under  given 
conditions  marked  on  it.  There  is  a  blank  space  for  the  negative 
to  be  compared  with  these,  and  usually  the  arrangement  allows 
of  the  negatives  being  shifted  to  and  fro,  so  that  the  newcomer 
can  be  fitted  in  for  the  better  comparison  with  the  standards. 
A  density  meter  such  as  those  you  name  is  certainly  of  some  use. 
There  is  little  to  choose  between  the  two.  We  should  prefer  the 
latter. 

Lenses. — 1.  Wide  angle  and  R.R.  lenses  being  designed  for  different 
purposes  can  hardly  be  compared  in  the  way  you  suggest.  Tested 
under  equivalent  conditions  on  a  small  field,  we  should  not  expect 
to  find  much  difference.  2.  The  wide  angle  should  have  the 
greater  covering  power— that  is,  it  should  cover  the  bigger  circle, 
but  it  might  require  stopping  down  below  f/16.  3.  No,  because 
the  distance  from  lens  to  negative  is  greater  in  the  enlarger  than 
it  is  in  the  camera.  4.  If  reproducing  the  12  by  10  negative  full 
.«ize  the  64  in.  lens  must  be  13  in.  from  the  plate,  so  tliat  the  angle 
covered  is  not  so  very  great.  It  is,  however,  great  enough  to 
.suggest  that  the  lens  is  a  pretty  good  one.  If  reproducing  on  a 
smaller  scale,  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in  the  performance  of 
the  lens.  5.  Without  trial  we  cannot  say,  but  we  should  not 
e.xpect  to  find  much  difference.  Possibly  the  single  lens  might  score 
as  regafds  definition,  but  it  would  be  very  slow  at  that  aperture. 

.Airn  Fixing  Bath. — 1.  Is  the  enclosed  fixing  bath  quite  safe  for  prints? 

2.  Are  the  fumes  from  acetic  acid  harmful,  as  I  was  mixing  6  ozs. 
acetic  acid  in  a  stock  acid  bath  with  sulphite  and  alum  and  I 
felt  rather  queer  for  some  time?    I  had  window  open  at  the  time. 

3.  Is  it  safe  to  add  alum  to  a  hypo  bath  containing  pot.-meta- 
bisulphite. — ^Kaix)K. 

1.  Yes,  provided  the  powdered  alum  is  quite  pure.  This  variety 
(if  alum  frequently  contains  iron,  whioli  reduces  the  prints  and 
leads  to  toning  troubles.  If  not  sure  of  your  alum,  and  if  \xm 
cannot  use  the  special  solution,  we.  would  recommend  the 
chrome  alum  formula  given  in  the  Almanac.  2.  No  acid  fumes 
are  exactly  healthy,  and  acetic  fumes,  though  less  harmful  than 
othei-s,  may  very  likely  upset  some  people,  especially  in  a  close 
(lark  room.  If  this  is  the  case  with  you,  it  would  be  wisest  to 
use  another  formula.  It  was  most  probably  the  sulphurous  acid 
fumes  that  affected  you  rather  than  the  acetic,  and  you  would  be 
likely  to  get  far  more  of  these  when  making  up  the  solutions.  The 
iiiixed  fixing  bath  anay  hardly  give  any.    3.  Yes. 

Sh.\rp  Line  Scb.iect3.— I  am  staff  photographer  to  a  firm  doing 
experimental  work,  and  liave  to  take  critically  sharp  photo- 
graphs of  certain  line  objects,  etc..  These  have  to  be  (on  the 
plate)  about  half  full  size,  and  the  difference  between  the  nearest 
l>,irt  and  the  further  part  is  about  equal  to  the  distance  from  the 
camera.  The  enclosed  rough  print  on  blue  paper  will,  however, 
illustrate  the  problem.     You  will  notice  that  the  camera  stands 


inside  a  framework,  and  it  is  desired  to  show  the  details  ver^ 
keen  and  sharp  right  alo«g  where  the  crosses  are ;  at  these  points 
white  labels  with  index  lettering  are  pasted  on,  and  when  photo- 
graphed some  become  so  indistinct  as  to  be  unreadable. 
A  is  about  1  ft.  9  in.  from  camera,  and  B,  6  it.  y 
the  lens  is  a  Ross  ana«tigmat  about  7'5  in.  focus, 
and  the  smallest  stop  F/64.  It  is  intended  to  enlarge  from 
negatives  up  to  about  12  in.  by  10  in.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me 
that  a  .single  lens  of  long  focus  would  he  best,  if  well  stopped 
down,  but  there  is  the  question  of  spherical  distortion.  I  have 
tried  a  stop  of  F/266,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  it  in  the  centre 
of  the  lens ;  but  if  (this  is  the  best  solution,  I  will  get  a  lens  with 
Waterhouse  stop,  but  wish  to  know  before  doing  so  if  it  wilt 
prove  effective.— G.  E. 

The  problem,  as  you  explain  it,  is  an  unusual  and  rather  difficult 
one.  We  fear  the  only  practical  method  is  the  use  of  an  extra 
small  stop.  The  best  way  to  get  this  in  x>osition  is  to  make  a 
cardboard  ring  that  will  just  fit  inside  the  lens  against  the  iris. 
Cover  the  ring  with  a  disc  of  black  paper,  and  make  the  sto|»- 
aperture  in  the  paper.  Do  not  make  the  aperture  smaller  than 
necessary,  as  with  a  very  minute  aperture  focus  is  spoilt  by  dif- 
fraction. The  right  size  should  be  ascertained  by  trial.  Witii 
regard  to  best  lens  for  use,  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
standpoint  you  can  take  up.  If  you  can  get  far  enough  away,  a 
lens  of  the  telephoto  type,  such  as  the  Ross  Telocentric,  should 
give  the  best  result.  If  the  print  you  send  us  is  a  sample  of  the 
objects  you  have  to  deal  with,  we  should  consider  vibration  a  very 
probable  cause  of  loss  of  sharpness  during  a  long  exjwsure,  espe- 
cially if  there   is  any  machinery  going  anywhere  near. 


Tribfkai,  Appb.^^ls. — Mr.  Will  R.  Rose,  133,  High  Street,  photo- 
graphic dealer,  applied  for  fuither  exemption  for  Arthur  P.  Manners 
(38),  passed  Bl,  married,  manager  of  his  Oxford  branch.  Mr.  Manners^ 
also  applied  on  domestic  grounds.  Mr.  Andrew  Walsh  appeared  for 
the  applicant,  and  said  that  Mr.  Manners  was  the  only  man  in  the 
business,  which  employed  31  girls  and  two  boys,  12  and  14  years  of 
age.  The  business  supplied  the  Infirmary  and  medical  men  of  Oxford 
with  chemicals,  and  photographic  material  to  University  institutions. 
The  real  merit  of  the  application  was  that  Mr.  Rose,  who  is  46, 
joined  the  R.F.C.  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  was  still 
in  the  Army.    Temporary  exemption  for  three  months. 
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Ex  CATmsMU  15 

ttom  HixxtsD  RsFouu  is  Cos- 

MiMiUt  tlaL^aaiaa  I^umsBs  M 
Taft    Nattbs   or   a    Divai,o»K> 

■ursoa.    J.  I.  Cr*b«rM tT 

CoMniau  ■nTsaatTT  am  Aaaia* 

C4Ji»  m 

AMUiutn' Son* tO 

Tomtmc»mtm»  riBiMiini  9B 

PtnuT  Kcw* tl 


rta* 

Niw  Boon .^....     n 

Mriiuni  or  Boeotm SI 

CaJUUBOAL  ASS  U—iL  IsTBLU- 

•UICB U 

Xtwi  iss  Mors*  94 


PUM  BUM    TlM  MmU*  Lie* 
Aiiwaa*  lo  Cos 


SDMlfART. 

We  faggart  tl»t  tli*  bnakiog  op  of  old  pMlor*  Und  (or  tb*  pur- 
poM  of  moTMung  food  mipplias  is  an  hialanc  avant  woribv  of  pl^to- 
gnphic  rword.     (P.  85.) 


It  woold  aaam  from  raomi  invaatisaAiMM  w  to  Iha  raajiiaiiiiii  and 
donUitlitj  of  load  glaaa  thM  tiMr*  ■  faok  Uttl*  (oandAtMa  fer  Uia 
loog-ataitdiag  prajodice  aCHaat  *•  nao  in  ehamie^  war*.     (P.  86.) 

Wa  maka  soma  sncnatioiia  with  r«^ard  to  tha  daaign  of  the  ideal 
enLarging  Untern.    (r.  86.) 

The  War  Skraiga  OMiimittaa  ac«  aaUnf  ail  anplagrar*  to  amoga 
a  •uBoltaiMaaa  BiialMg  ct  w«riqpaopIa  far  Ifarih  6  for  tba  potpoaa 
o(  iodncing  amployaaa  to  ioveat  in  ^^  ar  Savingpi  Cartifleataa.    (P.  04.) 

An  aMtomatic  alop  that  allowi  of  the  kaa  atop  beiaf  eomplatei^ 
npen  daring  focnaaing  and  nedocvd  aa  aeeaaHry  daring  aspoaora  la 
the  rabjact  of  •  pataat.     (P.  9L) 

A  Mfa  method  <4  **ckiBg  nag^ivea  far  tnuMBMaioa  by  poet  i« 
dcMribwi  bij  •  oodtoibalar  to  "AaaiatMte'  Notak."     (P.  80.) 

The  United  8I«Mb  OoTanunanl  have  a»w  liaiMliiiniml  Coiomhi* 
Univeraity  into  •  phologmphie  training  aelioot  far  oCoan  of  the 
American  Reawrw.    (P.  SB.) 

In  a  reunt  cwmwnioataoB  fron  th«  IwIbmi  Renarcfa  Lahora- 

t.n^v    Vr.  J.  I.  OMhm*  giv«*  the  nmtkU  of  wtpariBMnUl  t«aU  on 

'9  produced  in  a  pyro  derelopir.    Be  foond  the  depoait  to 

ilmoat  entirely   of  aaloiom   ralpkiU  wfaid,    ondoobtedly, 

.   ;U  orig^Ji  in  the  water  oaed  for  eoMoaading  the  deTolopar. 

■nail  qoantiliei.  botiini;  the  water  ia  IIm  oimpleit  prFveative; 

inr  iarice  qaantitiei  tb*  aalciani  ia  tieei  i— ored  by  praaipitltion. 

(P.  87.) 

We  eooment  on  Ike  condt(ioa>  th^t  ooateol  aactren*  rfiarpncee  in 
enlamBMBte,  *nd  Nfar  to  »  dIjatetioM  ytaataj  m^hod.  aikid  to 
bMre  been  ioreotad  by  an  Anartoan.     (P.  86w) 

Cottinn  of  dry-moonrting  tiaaoe  .r.  -ontad  with  a  piece  of  cotton 
wool  aoafced  in  torpcotine  h*re  h>^:,  the  oans*  of  fim  in  a  photo- 
grapher'i  worfcroooi.     (P.  90.) 

Partirolara  of  the  unaiwri— fnl  .kfrpUcafUoB  of  an  interned  Ger- 
man pri*on«  of  war  for  hia  di*c)..i-.-fl  froa  bankmptcy  ar*  given 
on  peg*  93. 

A  groop  of  Manchester  Cnm  ) 
ch«st*r  SdNol  of  Teeknefogy  tov 
drpartment  devoted  lo  the  atody  of 

The  P.P.  A.  have  eleeUd  •  comri 
to  be  taken  (or  th*  purpoa*  of  »*»ii 
boeineMea  who  have  been  enlled  up 

The  rahject*  ol  devefeper  poir<^r 
the  "  Xarkia  "  Us*,  and  plate  h7fm 
on  page  96. 


000  to  the  Man- 

f   cetabliehinK   a 

iietriHi  ni.tn«f(enient.     (P.  94.) 

t<^  to  ooneider  the  beat  eoar»e 

:as  the  proprietors  of  on*-nian 

(P.  82.r 
M^,  anaatiawi  v.  R.R.  lenaes, 
r?  dealt  wtU>  by  correspond ente 


1 

EX-CATHEDRA. 


Worthy  of 
Reoord. 


Within  a  week  or  two  of  the  present  date 
ui  all  part«  of  the  country  events  will 
be  taking  plaoe  which,  though  they  are  far  removed  from 
the  eyes  of  those  in  cities,  mark  a  new  era  in  the  life  of 
the  country,  and  deserve  to  be  chronicled  by  the  camera. 
We  refer  to  the  ploughing  and  sowing  of  land  which,  in 
many  instances,  has  not  been  so  treated  within  living 
memory.  As  our  readers  in  purely  agricultural  districts 
know,  areas  to  be  ploughed  for  the  raising  of  grain  are 
fixed  by  local  committees,  with  the  alt«mative  of  severe 
penalties  if  their  decisions  are  not  carried  out.  In  many 
places  this  break  with  the  past  might  well  engage  the 
attention  of  the  photographer  on  the  spot.  The  turning 
of  the  first  bit  of  turf  m  fields  which  have  long  been 
used  for  pasture  means  much,  and  might  well  be  made 
the  oocasion  of  a  photograph,  particularly  if  some  local 
personage  can  be  persuaded  to  give  it  something  of  the 
character  of  a  ceremony.  Our  friends  whose  interests 
are  in  photographic  record  and  survey  will  not  overlook 
UteM  happenings,  but  our  suggestion  here  is  that  ihe 
photographer  in  remote  country  places  should  see  in  these 
erenta  subjects  for  a  topical  display  io  his  window  and 
for  tho  earning  of  a  half-guinea  or  two  from  the  illustrated 
newspapers,  in  which  just  now  anything  bearing  hope- 
fully on  the  food  problem  ia  assured  of  a  welcome. 
•  •  • 

Chemical  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of 

©••■•«  GhsB  Technology  a  noteworthy  paper 

was  read  by  Messrs.  Cauwood,  Turner,  and  Webb  on  the 
durability  of  lead  glaos,  more  especially  frotn  the  point  of 
\-iew  of  it«  resistance  to  chemical  action.  The  special  in- 
terest of  this  inveotigaiion  lies  in  the  fact  that  while 
lead  glass  is  a  renowned  English  specialty,  there  being  no 
fin«r  quality  of  glaM  made  for  tAble  purposes,  yet  its  u^e  in 
chemical  ware  ha<>  been  tabooed  on  various  grounds  that 
now  aeem  to  havo  '     -  small  foundation.    The  glasses 

tested  were  old  »[><  ■  .ne  a  window  gla«  made  in  1845 

which  had  been  expo*ed  to  the  weather  for  over  fifty  years, 
and  the  other  a  tumbler  made  in  the  early  'fifties.  Botli 
"WA<^kad  potash  glasses,  the  window  glass  also  containing  a 
litUe  boron.  The  resistanoe  of  these  two  glasses  to  boiling 
adds  prove  better  than  that  of  any  modem  chemical  glass, 
and  far  superior  to  that  of  the  much  advertised  German 
Jena  glass.  Both  were  the  equal  of  modern  chemical  pla- 
in renstance  to  the  action  of  water,  and  were  only  vvy 
slightly  inferior  in  regard  to  the  action  of  alkalies.  The 
authors'  summary  is  that  lead  glasses  are  quite  satisfactory 
from  the  point  of  v-iew  of  both  weathering  and  the  attack 
of  reagents.  '"  "  'ople  have  found  Jena  pla^s  to  be  l>v 
no  mwin!!  v>  r-  '•■  i"  a*»nni«l  to  be,  while  it  has  h  v  ' 

■■    ■"  which  tl  • 
■  the  wai 
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tinctly  inferior  to  some  o«bher  makes,  yet  these  two  have 
been  depended  upon  almost  entirely,  while  the  good  old- 
fasliioned  English  lead  or  "  fliat  "  ^lass  has  been  barred 
alto^ethpr,  catalogues  proudly  guaranteeing  to  supply 
.'lass'  "  free  from  lead  "  for  chemical  use. 


Enlarging 
A  Secret 
Method, 


In  our  contemporary  "  Camera  Craft  " 
an  editorial  note  refers  to  the  superior 
results  in  the  way  of  enlargements  pro- 
duced by  the  Shi^man  Photo  Process  Corporation,  of  Los 
An»ele.s  the  note  forming  an  introduction  to  a  somewhat 
..-.y.^rioiis  article  by  Mr.  Joseph  Shipman,  who  gives  no 
details  of  his  methods,  or  the  grounds  that  they  are  t.5  be 
covered  by  patents  not  yet  granted.  So  far  as  we  can 
rather  from  the  article,  the  speci9,l  superiority  of  the  re- 
sults seems  to  be  exceptionally  sharp  focus  with  big  scales 
of  enlargement,  while  the  forthcoining  patents  appear  to 
cover  some  special  "  attachment  that  can  be  put  upon  any 
regulation  outfit,"  and  which,  "  when  adjusted,  makes  it  a 
simple  and  definite  matter  for  the  ordinary  photographer 
to  make  perfect  enlargements."  It  seems  to  be  some  purely 
i.;echanical  device,  but  whether  it  is  an  automatic  focussing 
arrangement,  or  something  of  quite  a  different  nature,  it 
is  impossible  to  gather  from  the  article.  In  our  experience, 
given  good  apparatus  and  a  good  negative,  the  chief  diffi- 
culty in  getting  perfect  focus  on  a  big  enlargement  is  due 
to  the  distance  between  easel  and  lantern.  The  interven- 
tion of  a  second  person  is  not  always  satisfactory,  for 
different  people  differ  a  good  deal  in  their  appreciation  of 
focus,  while  also  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  the  man  at  the 
lantern  to  make  the  precise  alteration  that  the  man  at  the 
easel  deems  necessary.  There  is,  however,  already  in  exist- 
ence an  excellent  means  of  getting  over  this  trouble.  A 
iow-power  opera-glass  or  telescope  can  be  fixed  in  a  con- 
venient position  at  the  front  of  the  lantern  and  kept 
focussed  on  the  screen,  so  that  the  man  at  the  focussing 
screen  can  get  a  near  view  of  the  image  on  the  screen. 
This  is  one  kind  of  attachment  that  can  be  used  without 
any  fear  of  infringing  Mr.  Shipman 's  patent,  seeing  that 
it  has  been  used  for  many  years  by  lantemists,  and  has  for 
long  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the  optical  lantern  used 

at  the  R.P.S. 

»  »  * 

Sharp  Enlarge-  Whatever.  Mr.  Shipman's  special  devices 
ments.  may  be,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  he  :s 

altogether  breaking  new  ground  in  producing  extra  sharp 
big  enlargements.  The  thing  has  been  done  before,  not 
merely  occasionally,  but  many  times,  and  the  various  in- 
troducers of  specially  small  cameras  can  all  show  wonder!  .il 
specimens  of  enlargements,  made  from  minute  negatives, 
that  leave  nothing  t»  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  sharpness. 
In  fact,  given  a  good  lens,  a  good  illumination  system,  a 
perfect  negative,  and  a  quite  rigid  construction  allowing 
of  no  vibration,  the  task  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  one,  and 
the  chief  reason  why  we  do  not  see  more  dead  sharp  en- 
largements is  probably  the  rarity  of  dead  sharp  negatives. 
There  is,  however,  another  very  important  reason,  and 
that  is,  that  only  a  very  few  people  want  excessive  sharp- 
ness in  very  big  pictures.  The  model  enlargements  that  we 
have  referred  to,  as  produced  for  the  purpose  of  advertising 
small  cameras,  are  painful  things  to  look  at.  At  first  sight 
they  are  interesting  as  striking  eichievements,  but  they 
very  soon  become  abominations  if  we  are  compelled 
to  have  them  always  in  view,  and  even  for  theatre  display 
IxMirds  and  commercial  use,  which  seems  to  be  the  aim  of 
Mr.  Shipman's  enlargements,  we  think  softer  and  less 
aggressive  results  will  give  more  satisfaction  even  to  the 
general  public.  We  shall  be  interested  to  learn  what  Mr. 
Shipman's  Bpecial  attachment  may  be,  if  he  ever  permite 
us  to  know,  but  at  present  we  cannot  think  of  anything 


that  is  not  already  available,  and  cannot  quite  appreciate 
the  special  difficulty  that  has  to  be  overcome. 

*  »  * 

The  Enlarger  A  correspondent  recently  raised  the  ques- 
and  the  Lens  tion  as  to  whether  the  behaviour  of  a 
lens  in  the  lantern  afforded  any  criterion  of  its  quality  as 
regards  covering  power  in  the  camera.  Ah  old  question 
this,  that  has  puzzled  many  beginners.  Many  seem  to  think 
that  if  a  short  focus  lens  will  cover  a  15  x  12  enlargement, 
it  is  showing  wonderful  covering  power,  but  the  size  of  the 
enlarged  picture  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  of 
covering  power  at  all.  If  we  compare  the  lantern  with  the 
camera  it  is  the  negative  that  takes  the  place  of  the  plate, 
while  the  enlargement  is  simply  in  the  position  of  the 
object  being  photographed.  Thus  a  15  x  12  enlargement  is 
nothing  at  all  compared  with  what  the  lens  will  ' '  cover 
in  similar  fashion  in  the  camera.  If  far  enough  away  it 
will  "  cover  "  15  miles  as  easily  as  15  inches.  Covering 
power,  however,  relates  to  the  other  side  of  the  lens,  and 
concerns  only  the  size  of  the  plate  that  the  lens  will  cover 
at  its  working  focal  distance,  which,  with  any  moderately 
distant  object,  is  of  necessity  much  shorter  in  the  camera 
than  it  is  in  the  enlarger.  It  can  only  be  the  same  in  the 
latter  when  we  are  enlarging  up  to  full  size,  or  life  size, 
which  is  a  somewhat  unusual  operation.  At  one  time  it  was 
the  fashion  to  advise  beginners  that  the  best  lens  for  en- 
larging was  the  lens  that  produced  the  negative.  The 
advice  was  not  quite  correct,  but  the  idea  was  that  if  a  lens 
would  cover  the  plate  in  the  camera,  it  would  of  necessity 
cover  the  same  plate  in  the  enlarger.  This  was  a  round- 
about way  of  reminding  the  worker  not  to  use  a  shorter 
focus  lens,  and  a  direct  way  of  informing  him  that  if  he 
could  make  a  negative  he  must  possess  the  lens  with  which 
he  could  make  an  enlargement  from  that  negative.  He 
might,  of  course,  possibly  have  a  still  better  one,  but  the 
advice  was  defective  in  th.at  it  somewhat  obscurest  this 
point. 

SOME     NEEDED     REFORMS     IN     COMMERCIAL 

ENLARGING  LANTERNS. 
In  this  country  there  has  been  little  progress  in  the  design 
of  enlarging  lanterns  sin,ce  the  original  type  of  magic 
lantern  was  adapted  to  photographic  puxposes,  Mr. 
Hume's  cantilever  pattern  being  the  only  outstanding 
improvement  in  the  course  of  over  half  a  century.  The 
revolution  which  has  been  made  in  our  methods  of 
illumination  consequent  upon  the  general  use  of  electricity, 
and  particularly  the  introduction  of  the  nitrogen-filled 
lamp,  should  make  the  way  easy  for  less  bulky  and  more 
convenient  instruments  than  those  now  generally  used. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  considerable  advances 
have  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  doubtless  after  the 
war  imported  enlargers  will  be  procurable,  but  it  will  not 
be  creditable  to  our  makers  if  they  allow  a  foreign  enlarger 
to  oust  the  home  product  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  studio 
cameras,  in  which  Dresdeo,  Vienna,  and  Berlin  practically 
supplied  a  large  market. 

In  our  idea  the  enlarging  lantern  should  be  constructed 
of  metal  and  asbestos  as  far  as  possible.  Wood  is  bulky, 
liable  to  warp  and  burn,  and  expensive  to  work.  One  can 
make  stampings  which  require  little  finishing,  and  an 
asbestos  lining  is  fireproof,  non-oonductiv©  of  heat,  and  a 
protection  against  short  circuiting  with  electric  lighting. 
The  lamp  house,  as  the  cinematographer  t«rms  it,  may 
conveniently  be  of  cylindrical  form,  as  in  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can models,  the  tube  being  exactly  the  diameter  of  the 
condenser.  This  is  provided  with  the  necessary  ventilating 
apertures  and  a  bed  on  which  the  small  half-watt  lamp  oaa 
be  moved  to  and  fro.  The  stage  to  reoedv©  the  negatiTe 
should  be  capable  of   adjustment  bo  tJiat  <3iick   or   SHh 
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carriers  could    be   used    at  will.        Tfads  would   allow   an 
arrangeoiant  for  tilting  the  negative  to  be  incorporated  iu 
ihe  carrier.     It  would  also  allow  of  a  small  negative  being 
brought  further  away  from   the  condenser  so  that  it  re- 
ceived a  greater  quantity  of  light  Uian  if  it  were  placed  in 
tho  usual   position.      In  the  ea~e  of  large  lanterns,   it  is 
<ie~:rab!e  to  have  smaller  condeii.~eni  interchangeable  with 
the  tull-!iited  ones.     It  is  much  inor«  convenient  to  enlarge 
or  reduce  from  quarter-plate  negatives  with  a  6-inch  oon- 
'       'T  and  appropriate  lens  than  to  use  an  8-inoh  diameter 
-ids  siie. 
The  arrangement  of  nearly  aU   the  focussing  devices  is 
ATong.     We  have  tables  of  conjui^ate  foci  giving  distances 
Setween  lens  and  paper  and  lens  and  negative,  and  we  try 
to  [iijt  theiii  into  praictice  by  moving  the  lens  instead  of  the 
tK'i^ative.     The  new  enlarger  mii^t  iiav«  an  adjustment  by 
A-h:c-h  after  setting  the  distance  between  Imi.i  and  paper  we 
an  mov«  ih«  coodeneer,  negative  and  light  (all  together) 
•  villain  a  rbarp   imag«.     Witii  «xi8ting  patterns  with 
wooden  bede  and  badly  fitting  grooves  tiiis  would  be 
lit,  but  with  a  well-made  niotal  bed  it  would  be  quite 
The  beat  way  ot  effectii  cr  thia  would  ,be  to  liave 
^e    whol«    apparatiis    on  a    gantry  or   baae  (the   lens- 
•oard.  oondenaer,  and  lamp-hou-i-  befng  capable  of  inde- 
:>endetit  motioos  tbertloti).  The  iron-  '  dairying  the 

'f>na  should   be  ftted  with   an  efTtcii-'  p,  to  thai  it 

vould  not  be  disturbed  when  \\\v  negative  and  condenser 
A'ore  moved  bo  and   fro  for  focusing.     It  would   be  an 
•  rvement  if  the  negative  corner  wo«  detached  from 
"'■'fleer  frame,  a  few  fbldn  of  MIoiwb  intervening: 
i  allow  a  email  negati\-«  to  be  brought  forwaitl 
>  a>  to  receive  nearly  the  whole  of  tbe  oone  of  rays  from 
-he  oondeoMr. 

Anoth.\-  M  ovetiooked  by  nearly  all 

nakeri  is  i.eana  of  bringing  any  part 

>f  a  large  negative  oppusite  the  oeotre  of  the  nniniMmr. 

:>!■<>  was  done  some  yean  ago  by  the  London  Stereoaoopie 

■any.  who  iaaued  a  bwtk-form  carrier  in  whicsh  the 

:ive  was  held  by  frictinn  l)e^ween  two  frames  hinged 

'»ge<>her.    In  the  quart  «>  any  portion  of  a  wbole- 

.!aU  <v,:i Id  be  accurate;.  '>  opposite  tbe  centre  of 

user.    As  it  is,  m  '  •  a  little  rise  and  fall, 

i.-^utii   iiioch  more  sideway   iM<jvtMneat.     It  voaU  nan 


that  they  regard  these  adjurtmente  as  intended  to  move 
the  projected  image  in  the  easel — not  their  only  purpose. 
In  any  case  the  slot  in  which  the  negative  carrier  slides 
ehould  be  open  at  tiie  tcf>  and  have  sufficient  depth  at  the 
ibottom  to  allow  the  centre  of  a  12  x  10  negiative  to  be 
'placed  opipoeite  the  centre  of  a  5^-dn.  condenser.  This  i.s 
■frequently  required  «h«>n  a  single  figure  hae  toibe  enlarge 
from  the  centre  of  a  group. 

The  length  of  the  bellows  is  another  matter  whicb  is  not 
generally  considered  as  closely  as  it  should  be.  Nowadays 
enlarging  lanterns  are  very  commonly  used  for  reducing  as 
well  as  for  the  purpose  tiey  are  primarily  intended  for, 
and  it  is  very  necessary  that  sufficient  length  of  bellows 
should  be  provided  for  this  purpose.  We  have  adapt«d  an 
ordinary  cantilever  pattern  by  making  an  extension  cone 
to  fit  in  place  of  the  lens  panel,  thus  obtaining  an  extra 
draw  of  twelve  inches,  but  this  would  be  much  better  done 
by  providing  a  longer  bellows  in  the  first  place. 

To  equalise  the  light  and  to  soften  it  so  ths.t  retouching 
marks  and  scratohw  do  not  show  on  the  print  it  is  very 
desirable  that  arrangement  should  be  made  to  interpoee 
a  piece  of  very  fine  ground  glass  between  the  lamp  and  the 
condenser.  It  serves  as  wdl  to  destroy  the  image  of  ihe 
filament  or  InoanderHrent  mantle  so  often  evident  when  the 
light  is  in  i^  be$t  potation.  Quite  a  smsl)  piece  placed  close 
to  the  light  is  all  that  is  necessary.  When  ground  glass  is 
ueed  in  this  way  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  im  reducing 
the  amount  of  light  tranamitfted  comes  into  play.  The 
area  d  the  illuminant  is  increased,  the  grouad  glass  iteelf 
.being  practic-ally  the  source  of  light  aa  far  as  the  optical 
5y«t«n>  i«  oon««rn«<l.  Hence  the  cone  of  raya  from  the 
condenser  will  not  pate  tbrcugb  a  comparatively  pmaW 
•pertvre,  but  requires  a  large  one  if  short  eacpoeuree  are 
neoeeearT.  Prom  actual  trial  with  a  small  arc  lamp  it  was 
found  that  the  entire  cone  c/  rays  emerging  from  the  con- 
denver  patecd  through  the  condensing  lens  at  an  aperture 
of  //1 6,  but  when  a  ground  glaae  w«a  interposed  a  per- 
ceptible diminution  of  light  waa  apparent  at  about  //lO. 
Trial  expcMires  then  shoMwd  that  with  a^^ertnres  up  to 
//45  tbe  giving  of  the  standard  increase  oif  time  to  each 
yielded  practically  equal  reeulta,  but  with  additional  con- 
trast, as  might  be  expected  as  with  ordinary  camera 
•xporarca. 


THE    NATURE    OF   A    DEVELOPER    SLUDGE. 


iCommnni.  A'.:o     So.  62  from  tba  Raaaaroh  Laboratory  of  tbe  Eaatman  Kodak  Company.) 


I  ••  in  qiMstion  was  a  •amp;*  tafcan  from  a  d«*p  tank 

.:  a    pyro    developer    com  pounded    according  to  the 
'•Uuwtiig  formula  :  -  - 

\fetnc.       Avoirdapoi*. 

I'.vro 350  grmf.        12  o«». 

Soiliiiin    Mutnhite   (daaic' 

c                  1.800     ,.               4  lbs. 

Sod                  Ute 425     „            15  Ota. 

So<l  lale  (desie 

f                560     „      ll'u.  4oss. 

*'  '  ti^iuiii  todida    3,25,,          50  gr*. 

'•  't<^r  to 40.000  cca.  8]  gals,  limp.) 

On  aUndina  a  fibrou*  aladge  pr- '  ipitated  in  the  developer. 

•  ■^    h   ••>ttkd   out   in    time,    but   ai;ain   became   diMeminaled 

'    izboat  the  liquid  on  the  tlightf-nt  agitation.     On  examina- 

th«  aladite  proved  to  be  rpl.it.vely  inaolable  in  both  bot 

'«!d    water,    and   a    qnantitt    waa    therefore   thoroogbly 

'   rpmove  ail    traces    of    the    dav^opar,  dried,   and 

'  I  .V  folkiwa :  — 

(a)   Lnd«T  the  microscope.       A)  irt    from    a    little    foreign 
m*'fT  the  sludge  was  aeen  to  '"         !>.*»<I  r.f  '"ng  tranapart"' 


prismatic  crfstaU,  as  ahown  in  fig.  1  (magnified  in  the  repro- 
duction 166  diameters). 

(b)  'A  qualitative  analysis  ahowed  the  presence  of  calcium, 
(ulpburouB  acid,  a  trace  of  iron,  and  someoTf^ariic  matter.  On 
t<<attnK  for  carbonic  acid  by  trvating  with  hydrochlorjc  acid 
and  passing  the  gas  evolved  through  potassium  permanganate 
and  then  into  baryta  water,  no  trace  of  carbon  dioxide  could 


Imi  I  Wan  1 
(7)  A  qua) 


(()  A  quantitative  examination  gave  the  following  resultfi  : 

lioas  at  110°  C 75  per  cent. 

Orsanic    mat1l«r    trace 

Iron      traee 

Calcium   oxide    31.5  per  sent. 

Sulphur  dioxide   35.2  per  eent 

From  the  above  it  would  appaar  that  tbe  sludge  in  oneation 
consisted  almost  exclusively  «<  calcium  sulphite,  eampspondliiK 
to  the  formula  CaSO.  2H,0. 

In  order  k>  explain  the  presence  af  the  calciam  aalt,  it  was 
at  first  aasvmed  that  some  compound  of  calcium  liad  been 
luvidentallr  added   to    the    devieloper,    or    that   soino  of   tbe 
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ingredients  contained  calcium  as  impurity,  but  as  only  pure 
chemicals  were  (employed  it  was  concluded  that  the  calcium 
must  have  been  originally  present  in  the  water  used  for  com- 
poanding  the  developer. 

A  sample  -of  the  water  used  in  preparing  the  developer  was 
not  available.  Tap  water  tested  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  contained 
.08  per  c^nt.   solids,  eqaivaJpnt  to  a  mixture  of  calcium  and 


v^. 


Fig.  1. 

magnesium  sulpliates,  so  that  in  a  chalky  district  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  content  of  calcium  and  magnesium  would  be 
far  in  excess  at  this,  and  quite  sufficient  to  cause  the  formation 
of  an  appreciable  amount  of  sludge. 

The  salts  usually  present  in  water  are  bicarbonates,  chlorides, 
and  sulphates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  and  potassium. 
Calcium  occurs  most  commonly  in  solution  either  as  bicar- 
bonate or  as  sulphate,  and  according  to  the  following  solubility 
measurements  the  concentration  may  be  as  high  as  .2  per 
cent. 

Solubility  of  CaSO.  211^0  at  18°  C.  =  2.016  g.  per  litre 
(Hulettand  .Vllen,  .X  .4  m.  Chem.  Soc.  (24),  1902,  j).  674). 

The  .solubility  of  calcium  bicarbonate  depends  on  tlie  partial 
pressure  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  water,  and  according  to 
Treadwell  and  Renter  (Zeit.  Anorg.  Chem.,  1898,  17,  p.  170), 
when  the  partial  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  zero,  water 
at  15°  C  dissolves  .385  gm.  per  litre  of  calcium  .bicarbonate. 

In  order  to  determine  the  preci.se  method  of  formation  of  the 
calcium  sulphite  the  following  experiments  were  carried  out :  — 

1.  On  adding  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  to  a  weak  solution 
of  calcium  chloride,  or  calcium  sulphate,  a  precipitate  wa.s 
formed  of  calcium  sulphite,  but  not  in  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  srxlium  bisulphite,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the 
soluble  calcium  bisulphite.  With  a  saturated  .solution  of 
calcium  bicarbonate  at  18°  C.  no  precipitate  was  formed.  The 
further  addition  of  an  excess  of  sodium  carlwnate  gave  an 
immediate  precipitate  if  much  calcium  was  present  in  solu- 
tion, Imt  not  with  a  concentration  of  .25  grams  calcium  chloride 
(fused)  per  litre,  and  with  the  concentration  of  the  sulphite, 
bisulphite,  and  carbonate  the  same  as  that  in  the  developing 
formula  above.  On  allowing  the  solution  of  calcium  bisulphite 
to  stand  in  an  open  tray  for  a  few  hours,  prismatic  crystals 
separated  out  similar  to  those  shown  in  iig.  1. 

According  t"  Weis.^erg  (J,  F.  Pr.  Chem.  (2),  1871,  p.  119), 
calcium  sulphite  has  a  solubility  of  .043  grams  per  litre  at 
18°  C,  but  this  dis.solves  in  an  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  or 
in  the  presence  of  stxlium  bisulphite  forming  calcium  bisul- 
phite, and  on  allowing  Uie  solutiou  to  stand  in  the  air  six-sided 
needles,  having,  tlie  composition  CaSO,  2H,0  are  deposited. 

2.  The  rilxno  experiments  were  repeated  with   a   magnesium 


salt  (magnesium  sulphate),  though  no  precipitate  waa  obtained 
with  sodium  sulphite,  sodium  bisulphite,  or  sodium  carbonate 
when  using  solutions  of  a  concentration  equal  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  respective  salts  in  the  developer,  nor  were  crystals 
formed  on  allowing  the  bisulphite  solution  to  stand  in  an 
open  tray.  This  is  as  would  be  expected  from  the  following 
solujbility  figures: — ■ 

Solubility  of  MgU^.,  6HjO  at  20°  C.    =   12.5  g.   per  litre 

(Hager,'  Chem.  Cent.  Bl.,  1875,  p.  135). 
Solubility  of  MgOO,  in  a  solution  containing  23  grams  of 
sodium  carbonate  per  litre  =  0.29  g.  per  litre  (Cameron 
and  Seidell,  J.  I'hys.  Chem.  (7),  1903,  p.  588). 
The  concentration  of  .s<idium  carbonate  in  the  pyiro  formula 
above  is  such  that  any  magnesium  present  up  to  a  concentra- 
tion of  .25  grams  per  litre  would  not  be  precipitated  as  car- 
bonate or  as  sulphite.     Therefore,  even  though  the  water  used 
for   preparing  the  developer  contained   magnesium  either   as 
sulphate  or  bicarbonate,   none  of  this  would  be  precipitated, 
which   explains     tlie    absence    of     magnesium    in   the  sludge 
examined. 

Effect  of  the  Presence  of  Sodium  Carbonate  on  the 
Possible  Precipitation  of  Calcium  Carbonate. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  solubility  measurements  of 
calcium  carbonate  and  calcium  sulphite  in  pure  water,  the 
carbonate  being  less  soluble,  it  would  be  expected  that  in  a 
developer  containing  carbonate  some  calcium  carbonate  would 
precipitate  out  along  with  the  sulphite,  although  the  sludge 
examined  did  not  contain  carbonate.  This  may  be  explained 
in  two  ways. 

(o)  If  the  sulphite  and  bisulphite  solution  was  allowed  to 
cool  in  the  tank  before  adding  the  carbonate,  crystals  of  calcium 
sulphite  would  tend  to  be  deposited,  which  crystals  would  not 
redissolve  again  on  adding  the  sodium  carbonate. 

(6)  That  calcium  sulphite  is  less  soluble  than  calcium  car- 
bonate in  a  mixture  of  sodium  sulphite  and  carbonate  of  a 
concentration  equal  to  that  in  the  developei-.  Although  no 
precise  measurements  were  made,  on  adding  an  excess  of 
calcium  chloride  to  a  solution  cijntaining  50  grams  sodium 
sulphite,  10  grams  sodium  bisulphite,  and  15  grams  of 
scxlium  caribonate,  the  precipitate  obtained  consisted  largely 
of  calcium  sulphite,  with  only  a  trace  of  calcium  car- 
bonate. This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  calcium 
carbonate  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
forming  a  double  salt,  having  the  formula  CaCOj  Jsa^COj  2H2O 
(Barre,  Compt.  Eeml,  154,  1912,  p.  279),  A  rough  estimate  of 
the  solubility  was  made  by  adding  a  solution  of  calcium 
chloride  to  a  1.5  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carlionate  (which 
is  the  same  concentration  as  in  the  developer  above),  and  it 
was  found  ixjssible  to  add  .125  grams  of  calcium  chloride  to  a 
litre  of  the  solution  at  20°  C.  without  precipitation. 

Although  a  number  of  trials  were  jnade,  by  compounding 
the  complete  dev^eloper  according  to  the  formula  above  with 
water  containing  .25  grams  calcium  chloride  (fused)  per  litre, 
in  no  case  were  crystals  deposited  on  standing.  If  water  con- 
taining calcium  in  excess  of  this  was  used,  a  white  sludge  con- 
sisting mainly  of  calcium  sulphite  was  deposited,  though  this 
was  not  of  the  same  fibrous  nature  as  the  particular  sludge 
under  consideration.  It  was  considered  that  the  needles  could 
only  have  crystallised  within  the  complete  developer,  providing 
the  same  was  mixed  very  warm,  a  procedure  verj'  unctesirable 
in  the  case  of  pyro,  owing  to  its  propensity  for  oxidatioii. 

A  Method  of  Preventing  the  Formation  of  the 
bludges. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  sludge,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  tlie  calcium  from  the  water  used  in  compound- 
ing the  developer.  If  the  ^5alcium  is  present  as  bicarbonate, 
in  whi<h  case  the  water  is  temporarily  hard,  the  hardness  may 
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•  stroyed  by  Uto  well-known  method  of  boiling,   when  the 

r:oaat«  is  deoompo6«d  and  calciam  carbonate  is  precipi- 

'  >    -:      The  "  fur  "  which  depo«ita  on  the  iiuide  of  kettles  is  a 

!;>:   iliar  example  of  this.     In  case  small  amoants  of  developer 

hare  to  be  mixed,  the  simplect  vay  of  removing  the  calcium, 

thire>fore,  it  to  boil  the  water  and  allow  it  to  cool.      Incase  the 

:-i  under  consideration  precipitated  oat  from  the  solphite 

bisulphite  solution  before  adding  the  carbonate,  previous 

".i  of  the  water  would  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the 

:■-,  though  as  this  procedure  would  only  remove  the  calcium 

one-twentieth  of  the  volume  of  the  solution,  in  the  event 

'■  sludge  crystallising  out  from  the  final  aolution  boiling 

1  be  ineffective. 

When  fifty  gallons  or  more  of  developer  are  to  be  mixed,  it 

is  not  feasible  to  boil  this  and   allow  to  cool  again.       The 

<-alcium  may,  however,  be  precipitated  either  as  carbonate  or 

•  'X^late,  when  present  as  bicarbonate,  chloride,  or  sulphate,  as 

!  ■     •*»  : — 

A.  Precipitation  with  todiiun  cartenate.  Add  a  dilate 
•ohition  of  sodium  carbonate  to  tho  water  contained  in  a  tank, 
until  DO  further  pvecipitate  is  obtained,  or  the  carbonate  may 
(••■added  to  the  water  so  as  to  make  a  definite  stock  solution, 
s  ty  2  per  cent.  The  precipitated  rarfaonate  will  settle  cni  «*ev- 
iiight.  when  tba  dear  sapvraatant  liquid  may  b*  deeaated. 
Not  all  the  calciam  is  refflorcd  in  thi*  way.  (Solobility  of 
<aCO,  at  18°  C. -.012  grams  per  litre),  HoUeman,  Z.  PAy«. 
<'Aem.  (12),  1893,  p.  U6,  though  the  amoont  left  in  eolation 
i«  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  formation  of  a  sludge  of  calciam 
•ulphite. 

B.  Precipitation  as  oxalate.  '  Tho  calciam  may  be  mors  oon- 
pletelv  removed  hy  means  of  sodium,  potaasiom,  or  ammonioB 

•wing  to  the  fact  that  xalate  is  more  in- 

A n  calcium  carbonate.  .  of  calcium  oxalate 

0069  grams  per  litre  at  18°  C.)  Kokiraasch  aid  Boas,  Z. 
I-hyi.  Ck4m.  (12),  1893,  p.  241. 

A  solution  of  sodium  oxalate  is  added  until  no  farther  pre- 
<ripitation  oocurs,  and  the  sohition  decanted  after  allowing  to 
aettla     T«aU  showed  that  sodium  uzalaU  had  no  effect  on  the 
fogging  power  of  the  developer  when  prearat  even  to  the  extent 
of  1  per  cent ,  so  titata  little  azocss  of  oxalate  daring  precipita- 
tion will  do  no  harm. 
SrMMAST.— If  the  water  nssd  for  eompoanding  a  dewdoper 
'     '    -  ;  sodium  bisulphite  or  potaasinn  metabisalphite  con- 
'  >    ^     I.  lam  in  aolution  to  the  extant  of  tha  sqnivalent  of 
026  per  cent,  dry  calcium  chloride  or  mow,  fine  needle-shaped 
'  r%*uls  having  the  formaia  (TaSO,  2H,0  are  apt  to  lepaiate 
.i*  a  aladfeoa  sUnding,  and  espadally  if  the  sulphite  and 
'■•-tiiphita  aolution  ia  allowed  to  stand  bafors  adding  tha  car- 
bonate.     The  fludce   is   hannlees  if  alkmad  to  aeUla,  as  it 
liaidens  and  forms  as  a  scale,  though  tlie  developer  ia  robbad  of 
tulphita   to  the  extent  of  the  amoaot  rcquirad   to  lom  tha 
nlodx^.     If  the  developer  ia  sgitatci,  the  sludge  it  apt  to  eaoae 
troable  by  settling  on  the  emulsion  •>(  the  plates  or  films,  though 
It  may  be  renovad  Ly  filtering. 

In  case  tlia  oalcnim  is  i>rr«eni  .is  biearbonata,  thus  oansing 

temporary  hardness  of  t  the  formation  of  the  sladge 

f'^v  be  preven'-^'  * '  *-    ,..„  ,.:     j-aier  and  allowing  it  to  oool 

lout   to   •'  :ig   thi>  •I'AoIoper.     If   the  calciam   ia 

■■-^•nt   ri^     '  ..iiliV.'  -..'     )i  case  the  water  it 

I      in.!!.-  • !,  .       .,  V  prvripatinj;  with 

•     i  carbonate.       The 

r  ■  .  :.■  .^ ..:  .,:    .  :.  :,   .  .ryhardness. 

*  intiubted  t»  Mr.  A.  1'.  11.  Trivelli  for  the  photo- 
V  '/wn  in  Fig.  1.  J.  I.  rniBTiiBE. 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY     AN     ARMED    CAMP. 

Four  Thousand   Officers  of  Reserve  to  enter  Goveriunent  Mililary 
Bcbool  of  Photogr^hy. 

Columbia  University  took  on  something  of  the  appearance  of  an 
armed  camp  after  the  middle  of  January,  for  then  began  to  arrive, 
in  squads  of  one  hundred  at  a  time,  four  thousand  officers  of  the 
Reserves  to  learn  the  most  advanced  methods  of  aerial  and  land 
photography,  and  cinema  operations. 

The  United  States  Government  is  actively  poshing  its  campaign  of 
education  of  the  masses  and  its  war  photographic  work,  and  has 
accepted  the  offer  of  Columbia  to  make  use  of  its  resources  for  teach- 
ing military  photography  in  all  its  branches.  The  school,  however, 
is  to  be  managed  solely  by  the  Government,  which  determines  also 
the  personnel  of  both  students  and  instructors. 

Only  persons  who  understand  the  difficulty  which  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  projecting  photographs  which  have  been  filmed  by  dif- 
ferent makes  of  moving  picture  cameras  can  appreciate  the  object 
of  the  Government  in  aasembling  four  thousand  men  to  study  cine- 
matography, as  well  as  "  still "  photography,  at  Colombia.  The 
Govemmaat  has  orercome  the  principal  difficulty  in  yerfejt  cinema 
operation  by  standardising  everything  connei't<>d  with  its  cinema 
work,  and  wants  those  olBoert  to  become  accustom jI  to  the  Govern- 
ment eqaipntsat,  so  that  pictares  taken  by  different  cintmatographcrs 
OMjr  be  piojstted  without  a  flaw  oa  the  same  icraen.  That  U.e  entire 
work  may  run  with  smooth  precision  upoo  the  screen,  men  will  learn 
St  the  university  not  only  how  to  take  moving  pictures,  but  how  to 
develop,  cut  up  and  ssssmble  filais,  and  how  to  project  them  in 
theatre  or  camp.  Not  tba  least  important  lesson  will  be  bow  to 
pack  and  ship  films,  so  that  those  takto  by  a  cinematographer  in 
the  front  line  treocbcs  may  be  lafdy  transported  for  development 
in  the  rear. 

Ths  seops  of  the  work  is  such  that  the  University  has  had  to. 
provide  a  projection  room,  laboratory,  workrooms,  and  Ucture-halls 
oa  the  campus,  as  well  as  darkrooms,  and  the  customary  appliances 
nsrtsssrj  for  ths  study  of  still  photography.  These  demands  have 
rtsolted  in  a  tcattermg  of  Government  work  through  different  build-, 
in^,  with  the  basement  of  Uavctneyer  Hall  as  main  inttrucUng  room. 
This  spacioas  floor  has  a  fine  north  exposure  which  supplies  ideal 
light  for  photography,  and  Monday,  January  14.  saw  the  inceptioa 
of  this  first  GovtnuBsnt  school  of  military  cinematography  in 
America,  and  lbs  conversion  of  the  seat  of  learning  into  an  army 
post. 

The  poet  is  limited  to  the  Government's  activities,  and  embraces 
aa  administntiiva  force  of  125  officers.  When  detachments  of 
sittdenta  arrive  from  their  respective  camps,  they  will  find  themselves 
under  military  discipline  no  less  than  befori-,  with  the  gsy  tempta- 
tioas  of  Broadway  nearer  in  distance  but  not  in  attainment.  These 
men  bavs  bsan  drswn  from  various  regiments,  because  they  have 
tome  knowledge  of  photograpby,  and  instructors  have  been  engaged 
to  develop  this  knowledge  for  military  purposes. 

Soos  idea  of  the  Government's  appreciation  of  camera  work  as  a 
war  msMiirt  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  men  will  be  trained 
to  take  still  pictures  as  the  airship  volplanes  to  a  height  proved  best 
for  pictar»4aking.  This  altitude,  of  course,  subjects  both  pilot  and 
'•i-T-mVrg'T'v*''  to  the  risk  of  being  hit  by  aerial  gunfire ;  and  when 
the  pilot  Tolplsnss  downward  to  the  required  level  in  the  air  he 
trusts  to  good  fortune  to  assist  him  in  making  a  safe  as  well  as 
rapidaaeaps. 

"^fg^Bn  aayviag  picture  propaganda  the  aim  of  the  Government  is 
twofdd— to  educate  the  American  public  in  what  the  nation  is  doing 
with  our  soldiers  abroad,  and  to  instil  in  the  minds  of  soldiers  in 
camps,  where  the  films  will  be  exhibited,  an  even  greater  patriotism. 

At  Columbia  the  war  photography  work  is  in  charge  of  Captain 
J.  Sears,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Carl  Gregory  anj  five  or  six  aides, 
with  offices  in  the  Library  building.  The  University  has,  indeed, 
without  fanfare  of  bugle  or  beat  of  drum,  become  an  armed  camp, 
an  established  army  p<:)«t,  with  125  officers  in  charge. 

A  plan  's  under  way  to  add  a  School  of  Navigation,  to  train  officers 
for  our  growing  merchant  marine,  with  Professor  Harold  Jacobgr, 
of  the  Astronomical  Department,  at  the  head  of  it,  and  it  is 
rumoured  that  an  Aviation  School  is  soon  to  follow. 

Up  to  the  present  time  pssteta-by  have  become  accustomed  to 
seeing  200  marines  and  bluejackets  from  the  School  of  Engineering 
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drill  in  the  North  Court,  and  some  350  men  in  khaki  drill  at  night 
by  aearcMight  on  the  Athletic  Field ;  but  only  now  has  Columbia 
bucome  an  Array  po»t  and  taken  on  a  military  aspect.  The  military 
students  in  the  United  States  School  of  Cinematography  will  find 
their  routine  of  camp  life  maintained  by  drills  in  South  Field,  and 
sncii  regulations  as  prevail  in  barracks.  In  this  case  the  barracks 
are  located  in  the  main  floor  of  one  of  the  University  buildings,  and 
the  studentofficers  police  their  own  quarters.  The  posting  of 
sentries  has  been  decided  upon  by  officers  of  this  new  Army  post,  in 
consultation  with  the  SuperintMident  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and 
the  patrol  of  these  has  caused  Morningside  Heights,  accustomed  to 
the,  sight  of  drills  among  students,  to  open  their  eyes  and  realise 
that  one  of  the  oldest  seats  of  learning  in  the  country  is  the  most 
advanced  Army  post  in  America. — Scientific  American. 


Ji$$i$tatit$'  notes* 

— • 

Notes  by  assistants  suitable  for  this   column  will  be  Miuidtred 
and  paid  for  on  the  first  of  the  month   following  fublicatien. 

Sending  Negatives  by  Post. 

WSKN  negatives  on  glass  have  to  be  sent  by  post,  as  is  often  the 
ca^  when  the  photographer  employs  outside  help  or  for  other 
reasons,  some  means  of  secure  packing  in  otder  to  prevent  any  pos- 
sibiility  of  breakage  has  to  he  devised.  To  send  glass  negatives 
through  the  pest  packed  in  cardboard  plate-boxes  is  really  much  the 
same  thing  as  packing  a  fragile  piece  of  eggshell  china  in  wood  wool, 
and  doubtless  many  plates  are  broken  during  a  year,  and  much  extra 
trouble  and  annoyance  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  long-felt  want 
for  a  really  good  strong  and  simple  negative  box  has  not  been  filled. 
We  used  to  pack  all  our  negatives  in  small  wooden  boxes,  naUing  the 
lid  down  with  small  pins.  This  served  until  one  of  the  plates  got 
crocked,  through  the  jar  of  the  hammer,  and  this  led  us  to  turn  our 
thoughts  towards  the  production  of  a  method  of  packing  that  would 
prevent  any  such  a  recurrence.  Thinking  that  our  methods  may  be 
of  interest,  and,  we  venture  to  hope,  of  jjrofit  to  fellow  readers  of  the 
"6.J.,"  we  describe  them  herewith.  Nothing  very  startling  in  the 
way  of  originality  can  Ibe  claimed  for  these  methods,  but  we  can 
iissert  that  we  have  never  had  a  cracked  or  broken  pUte  among  many 
sent  through  the  post  in  this  way<  and,  further,  we  would  point  out 
that  if  the  "  cases'"  are  properly  made,  there  is  little  chance  of  this 
happening.  The  first  case  we  shall  describe  is  for  use  when  two 
or  three  negatives  only  are  to  be  sent.  Take  two  pieces  of  fret-wood 
or'  cigar-box  wood  about  an  inch  wider  and  two  inches  longer  than 
the  size  of  plate  in  use.  Then  take  another  piece  of  wood  of  the 
same  size  about  three-quarters  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  cut  away 
from  its  centre  an  opening  only  about  l-16th  of  an  inch  wider  than 
thie  plate.  This  opening  must  then  be  extended  by  removing  one  of 
the  ends,  as  Fig.  1.    Two  pieces  of  stout  felt,  such  as  are  used  by 
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liuuse  furnishers  for  putting  under  stair-treads,  and  which  can  be 
bought  for  a  few  pence,  are  next  required.  These  should  be  cut 
slightly  smaller  than  the  plate,  and  fixed  by  "  Seccotine  "  in  position 
to  the  two  flat  pieces  forming  the  main  parts  of  the  case.  This  is 
best  done  by  adjusting  them  after  the  cut-out  frame  (Fig.  1)  is  in 


position.  They  should  then  be  put  aside  for  the  adhesive  to  get 
thoroughly  dry.  The  case  may  then  be  put  together  by  screwing 
with  3-in.  brass  screws  to  the  cut-out  frame.  A  piece  of  strong  tape 
Bufiicient  in  length  to  go  right  round  the  longest  way  of  the  caie 
should  be  firmly  fixed  in  position  inside  the  top  of  the  latter.  The 
case  is  now  complete.  To  use  it  take  the  plate  or  plates,  which 
should  be  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  clean  tissue  paper,  and  push  them 
down  into  the  case,  pressing  the  tape  down  with  them.  The  purpose 
of  the  tape  is  now  apparent.  By  a  gentle  pull  the  plates  will  be 
drawn  to  the  top,  and  may  then  be  withdrawn  from  the  case.  Tl^e 
open  end  of  the  case  is  best  filled  with  a  piece  of  wood  cut  to  size 
to  fit  the  opening.  A  couple  of  holes  are  bored  through  this,  and 
also  in  the  same  position  in  the  top  of  the  case.  The  Ebp  may  be 
tied  with  string  through  these  holes  or  a  couple  of  small  brass  bolts 
and  nuts  may  be  used  to  keep  the  plates  in  position.  The  negatives 
will  be  found  to  be  quite  firmly  held.  A  sketch  of  the  case,  with  the 
plates  partly  inserted,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

A  more  elaborate  case  for  negatives  is  one  that  has  also  the  advan- 
tage of  being  very  easily  made  from  an  old  dark  slide  of  the  book-form 
pattern.  The  centre-plate,  or  card,  is  removed,  the  shutters  glued 
into  position,  and  the  projecting  ends  cut  off  flush  with  the  rest  of 
the  frame-work.  Two  pads  of  felt  are  then  glued  over  the  draw-out 
shutters,  and  the  job  is  complete.  This  will  hold  two  or  three  nega- 
tives without  fear  of  breakage. 

When  a  number  of  plates  have  to  be  sent  a  very  simple  and  easity 
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formed  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  consists  simply  of  a  felt-lined- 
box  just  large  enough  to  take  the  negatives  comfortably.  They  are- 
held  in  place  by  the  lid,  which  is  simply  a  piece  of  wood,  also  felt- 
lined,  which  is  held  in  position  toy  a  couple  of  old  springs  from  a 
printing  frame.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
felt  and  the  action  of  the  springs  the  plates  are  thus  fii-mly  held  in 
position.  One  point  more  we  may  add,  and  that  is  the  plates  should 
always  be  packed  fairly  tightly,  for  the  less  they  move  about  the  less- 
risk  there  is  of  cracking  or  damage. — Expebt. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 
February  16  to  March  2. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.     Sec., 

P.  T.  Mackintosh,  38,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 
February    21    to    23. — Leiceeter    and    Leicestershire    Photographic 

Society.    Sec.,  H.  C.  Cross,  80,  Harrow  Road,  Leicester. 
March   12  to  15. — Hackney  Photograpihic   Society.        Sec.,   Walter 

Sedfe,  24,  Pembury  Road,  Clapton,   E.5. 
April  18  to  May. — Hampshire  House,  Hammersmith,  Photographic 

SadeAy.    Entries  close  March  19.     Sees.,  H.  T.  CaUender,  10, 

Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  S.W.2;  or  W.  T.  W.  Sliiers,  201,  Gdldhawk 

Road,  London,  W.12 

m 

Tribunal  Appeals. — ^At  Portsmouth,  Mr.  F.  G.  Allen  appealed 
for  the  general  manager  and  operator  of  a  firm  of  photographers, 
who  were  doing  valuable  voluntary  work  for  the  Ministry  of  Food. 
The  appellant  was  thirty-seven  years  old,  classified  C3.  He  had 
made  a  special  study  of  X-rays.  He  was  granted  conditional  exemp- 
tion, on  condition  that  he  joined  the  Volunteer  Field  Ambulance. 

A  Waening. — A  member  of  the  P.P..\.  had  a  fire  break  out  in  his 
workroom  on  two  different  occasions,  and  in  neither  case  could  the 
cause  be  ascertained.  ■  They  might  have  remained  as  unexplained 
mysteries  had  not  a  third  fire  been  traced  to  its  source.  Gutting?  of 
dry-mounting  tissue  had  been  thrown  into  a  tub  into  which  was 
also  thrown  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool  soaked  with  turpentine  which 
had  been  used  for  rubbing  prints.  The  result  was  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, and  it  was  practically  certain  that  the  previous  fires  had' 
been  caused  in  the  same  way. — -Circular  of  the  Professional  Photo- 
graphers' Association. 


WeitTMuy  ir,  iaiH 
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Patent  Reios. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
Thtm  tpeeifieatums  are  oUainaiU,   jtriee  6d.  each,  pott  free,  from 

the  Patent  Offiat,  iS,   Strnfttampton  BuUdtngs,  Chancery  Latts, 

London,   W.C.  ,       '  ' 

fti4  date  in  brnckets   is   that  of  apptieation   in    this   eouniry  ;    or 

etbroad,  in  tiie  case  of  paUnt*  granted  under  the  intentaJtoNoi 

Co'itvntion. 
\'  -...MATic    Stop    is    CAMXaAii  ~\o.   108,458  (Augnut  2.  1916|. 
I      '  r  liiiary   cunrnM   thv    leiw   dj-ruire   U   ad)<utMi    >  :u 

tlir  light  And  to  the  •ensitiTenecg  ni  the  pUte*.     In  ri-:  .is 

it  u  f  reqaently  necewafy  to  have  a  large  Una  aperture.  The  reafoii 
for  this  k  that  with  a  anall  ap«riur<'  it  is  impoaeible  to  focua  rery 
•harply.  as  the  picture  appear*  to  '  ■■  dull.     Evfo  when  the 

oiijeci  It  lighted  Tery  brilliantly  '  ,.  .  :l-  on  the  gruund  glaas 
•crean  does  not  appear  any  more  diiitinet,  for  the  eye  ii  blinded  by 
thr  rtrong  light  ontaide.  It  ia,  however,  better  to  uae  a  Bnaller 
•{wrtare  when  the  li||it  conditiooa  are  favourable,  aa  thi*  molta 


til  a  great*  aharpDae*  But  tha  om  of  a  anall  aperture  ia  diflknlt, 
for  the  reaeooa  alAled. 

Thie  invention  aima  to  remove  thcaa  duadvantagca.  Tkta  ia  done 
by  using  a  *top,  which  ia  to  arranged  tliat,  iasmcdiataly  before  the 
oxporare  of  the  plat«.  th«  aperture  ia  Mitably  ledooad,  wher  the 

'  a!  plana  ahattar  ia  releaaed  by  the  ftrntu*  of  the  flngcr.  Thr 
•  '  ><    u  preferably    an    iris    di»f>hnktfTn.    with    the    diHerencn    that 


Fig.  2. 

:t  i<  compUiely  opened  doriag  focussing,  and,  aa  aoon  aa  the  mirror 

•'■''■  -ea  to  a  previously  determined  smaller  apertorp. 

K.-ii.    1  «:!!_.■,,  ibo  atop  cooplvU'Iy  open  daring  fncuaaing,  and 

:  .'   rn  2  the  atop  with  ledaead  oprmriij  during  axpoeare  of  the  plate 

f  .«.•  (ignraa,  a  ia  the  eupport  <.f  the  atop,  b  a  slot  in  which  th«- 

be  moved  and  looked.     .\<  will  be  aeen  fmm  the  diviaion* 


.-..    in  th» 
.tfierture  f 

r,,    ..f     ik-     . 


aaaoffleJ  that  thr  Irna  ha*  a 
ia  aet  ao  that  during  the  ex 
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tt  has  ) Ti 

lat  thr  rtop 
■  .torture  i«  '8. 
•  dt8plir.i.:Mi  is  determined  by  an  aim  </ 
,f  A  to'H.iH*  the  atop  c,  but  is  at  flrat  held 
r.     1\>  I'.,     uawl  is  ronnrct«d  thr   relrasr 


..lion  g,  so  UjjI  jii»t  before  thr  lr»er  which  con- 


trol* the  movements  of  the  mirror  and  of  tlie  exposure  slot  of  the 
rsuoera  oompletes  its  mov»™-"'  ■<  fnrre.';  the  pawl  r  back  into  the 
iiott«>d  position  and  thus  .i'  arm  il.     Under  the  action  of 

the  spring  A,  th?  arm  d  eiig„^v»  .>,Ui  the  previously  adjusted  stop  c. 
as  shown  in  fig.  2. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  invention  consists  in  the  fact  that. 
o»  ing  to  the  nie  of  a  very  large  'aperture  -when  focussing,  a  strahfri X 
lighted  picture,  but  not  verj-  sharp,  is  obtained  on  the  ground  gla.««. 
and  focussing  can  be  effected  verj-  conveniently  and  exactly,  wliil.<t 
the  photographing  is  done  with  an  aperture  suitable  to  the  light 
conditions.  This  avoids  over-exposure,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
lack  of  sharpneae  of  the  objects  which  are  not  in  the  exact  plane 
of  the  pictnre'is  reduced  or  done  away  with.  The  invention  cnnld 
be  equally  socceesfully  applied  to  those  camera*  in  which  the  focus- 
sing is  done  on  a  ground  glass  plate.  Friedrich  Treitechke.  9, 
Heikendurfer  Weg,  NeumQhlen,  near  Kiel,  Germany 
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The      Rabeiyat     of     a     Photo|(r«phcr.       By     Aonic 
Ix>ndoo  .   Heath,  Cranlon,  Ltd.     Is.  6d.  net. 

KmconuL^'s  rendering  of  Omar  Kbavyam  has  had  many  parodistf , 
who,  with  greater  or  leie  auoceas,  have  sought  to  reproduce  the 
elusive  metre  of  the  poem,  and,  aa  is  the  essence  of  parody,  to 
extract  humour,  by  applying  the  old  Persian  writer's  maxims  and 
reflectiona  to  some  mndern  cult.  Many  of  Miss  Parr's  forty-oight 
stanxaa  embody  mure  of  tliis  kiud  of  humour,  and  at  the  same  time 
preeerve  the  charm  of  the  original  metre  more  faithfully  than  other 
psrodire  which  we  can  remember.  Here  is  one  which  needs  no 
explaoalioa  : — 

The  Lens  no  Qaeation  niakea  of  Eyes  and  Noae, 
But  draws  thr  Caat  or  Squint  in  spite  of  Poae ; 
But  he  who  fakee  the  "  Negt.  "  and  finished  Proof 
He  knows  about  it  all — Ue  knows.  He  knows. 
Another  of  a  quartet  relating  the  realised  effort  to  get   h  print 
hung  at  one  of  the  annual  exhibitioiK  is  : — 

And  when  I  sped  in  Eager  Haate  to  T^wn 
To  aee  the  Pictnrea  by  the  Saton  sh^u. 
And  in  my  Joyous  Emiid  reached  the  8[K>t 
Where  Mine  made  one— they'd  hung  it  upside  down. 
Many  others  will  rijually  appeal  to  thoae  who  have  made  photo- 
graphy n  hobby  ;  they  will  thank  the  author  for  having  made  avail- 
'  >  book  than  which   none  could  be  more  welcome  as  a 
"Oe  photographer  to  another  in  place  of  the  stereotyped 
gtccttiiga,  such  aa  cards  and  calendars,  which  are  preserved  only 
until  a  state  of  mmd  is  reached  in  which  they  can  be  thrown  away. 

FiodiBt    a    Fairy.      By    Carioc  Cadby.       London  i    MilU    and 
9eoa,  Ltd.    2s.  6d.  net. 

WntM  .Mrs.  Cadby  wrote,  and  Mr.  Cadby  illustrated,  a  story  calleJ 
the  "  Doll's  Day,"  they  endowed  children  with  a  fund  of  joy  in 
following  the  adventurea  of  the  three  dolls  who  for  one  day  came 
alive  and  fraternised  with  rabbita  and  squirrels  in  the  woods  whilst 
their  yoang  mother,  in  a  levenlh  heaven  of  delight,  looked  on.  We 
are  quit«>  sure  that  the  finding  of  a  real  fairy  alive  in  a  wood  will 
be  jual  aa  fascinating  a  theme  for  little  people  aa  the  romantic  per- 
"THlMVaa  of  the  dolls.  Like  the  previous  book,  the  atory,  in  the 
ryes  of  the  child  who  reads  it  or  to  whom  it  is  road,  gains  immensely 
in  realism  by  the  exi  ■cdingly  clever  photographs  by  Mr.  Cadby, 
who  siviws  the  little  ht-roine  Eve  on  her  travels  of  discovery  in  the 
woods.  It  is  a  sturj-lMNik  for  children  which  can  be  read  again  and 
again  with  endless  delight. 

Motioa  Picture  Education.     By  Ernest  A.  Deoch.     Cincinnuti. 
Tkc  Standard  Publishing  Company.     Two  dollar*. 

Like  other  volumes  by  this  auUior,  the  present  one  consists  of  a 
srriaa  of  short  papers,  having  the  appearance  of  having  been  sepa- 
rate brief  nwitributions  to  magazines  and  here  brought  together  in 
book  form  Om-  rmiri.t  help  having  the  feeling  that  such  a  subject 
aa  that  which  is  suggested  by  the  title  of  the  book  needs  to  be 
dealt  with  in  a  more  ordered  way.  However,  there  is  a  mass  of 
fact  and  suggestion   in  the  author's  360  pages  of  text,  and  thost^ 
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who  are  engaging  upon  the  uphill  task  of  harnessing  the  cinemato- 
graph to  real  education  in  this  country,  in  place  of  allowing  it  to 
be  apenl  upon  the  stupidities  of  the  picture  theatres,  will  find 
plenty  of  argument  and  many  good  precedents  in  Mr.  Dencli's 
page*.  

Rabi  Tbchkicai,  Books. — We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  exigencies 
of  the  time  in  the  matter  of  paper  supply  have  not  prevented 
Aleatre.  Henry  Sotheran  and  Co.  from  issuing  their  customary  cata- 
logue of  rare  and  standard  books  on  scientific  and  technological 
subjects.  The  new  list  which  just  reaches  our  table  runs  to  250 
pagee,  and  includes  works  on  all  branches  of  science  and  technology, 
and  is  valuable  not  merely  as  a  cjitalogue,  but  as  a  ibibliographical 
guide  to  the  date  of  issue,  form,  etc.,  of  the  many  rare  books  which 
it  includes  Photography  is  classed  in  Section  IX.,  under  the 
general  heading  of  "Chemical  Technology."  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  among  the  very  old  text-books  of  photographic  methods 
Messrs.  Sotheran  have  a  copy  of  the  original  manual,  issued  in  1839, 
on  the  Daguerreotype  process,  which  is  now  extremely  rare. 
Another  old  French  book  is  that  by  Gaudin,  a  writer  in  the  'forties 
of  the  last  century,  and  a  pioneer  before,  his  time  in  the  evolution 
of  a  dry-plate  process.  Still  another  French  work  is  that  of  Le 
Gray,  a  forerunner  of  Scott- Archer  in  the  invention  of  the  coUoJion 
process.  A  feature  of  such  lists  as  Messrs.  Sotheran's  is  the  inclu- 
sion of  reprints  of  papers  read  in  their  day  before  the  learned  socie- 
ties. One  of  these  which  is  listed  id  that  by  Sir  John  Herschel, 
'•  On  the  Chemical  Action  of  the  Rays  of  the  Solar  Spectrum  on 
Preparations  of  Silver,"  a  paper  which  first  announced  the  use  of 
hypo  as  a  fixing  agent,  and  apparently  originated  the  terms  "  posi- 
tive "  and  "negative,"  as  they  are  now  emiployed  in  photography. 
The  catalogue,  which  is  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sotheran  from  140, 
Strand,  W.C.2,  price  23.  6d.  net,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  with  any 
claim  to  a  wide  reading  of  scientific  subjects. 


meeiinas  or  societies* 

— > 

MEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 
Saturday,  Fkbbuary  23, 

Hodd-rBfliild  NatursUat  and  Photographic  Society.    "  The  Philosophy  ot  Slang.' 

J.  H.  Qreen,  M.A. 
Stalybridge     Photographic    and    Soientiflo    Sooiely.      An    Evenine    with    the 

Microscope. 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society;    Exhibition  Lecture,  "Rome."    T,  Shaw. 

MoiTDAT,  Febdcaky  25. 
DewBbnry  Photograpbic  Society.    Eihibilion  ot  Members'  Prints. 
Bradford    Photographic    Society.      "  The  Homes  and  Haunts  o(  Worisworth." 
S.  JLDnd. 

Tuesday,  Febedaby  26. 

''°''!'.'v.^\°'f*''*P'''''   Sooie'J-      "Round  about  Graemere."       F.  Humpherson 

"Nicholas  and  Napoleon."    B.  C.  Wickison. 
Birmingham    Photographic     Society.      "The     Book     of     the    Dead."     Isaac 

Jirsdley,  J.C. 
Hanlsy  Photographic  Society,  Y.M.C.  A.    Architectural  Slides.     8.  A.  Cntlack. 
Keighley  and  Diitrict  Photographic  Association.    Yorkshire  Union  Exhibition  ot 

Selected  Lantern  Slides. 
Hackney  Photographic  Sooiely.    Experiences  and  Opinions  ot  Members. 
Manchester    Amateur    Photographic    Society.    Photographic  Parliament. 

Wed.vesday,  Pkbhcary  27. 
Croydon  Camera  Club.  "Travellers' Samples."    F.  Aekroyd 
.,f"j°l,?''°""'"*{'!''''  '^'l'''-    "Some  Hidden  Beauties  ot  Nature."    F.  H.  Stevens 
Illord  Photograpbic  Society.    "  Exchange  End  ot  the  Telephone."     A.  F.  Hills. 

Thursday,  Febecaby  28. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.     "Eastern  Wirral,  from  Birken 
head  Priory  to  Stanlaw  Abbey."    T.J.Smith  ""»<!u 

Hull  Photouraphic  Society.    Y.P.U.  Portfolio  :  Egyptian  Slides. 
Stockport  Photographic  Society.    Lecturettes  by  members. 
Hamracramith    (Hampshire  House)    Photographio  Society.     "One  Man  Show." 

Bodley  and  District  Photograpbic  Society.    Members'  Night. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
A  MBETiNO  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Friday,  February  8.  Present : 
Messrs.  G.  Hana,  A.  Basil,  Gordon  Chase,  A.  Corbett,  C.  F.  Dickin- 
son, A.  Ellis,  S.  H.  Fry,  R.  Haines,  N.  N.  Speaight,  Lang  Sims, 
F.  G.  Wakefield,  H.  A.  St.  George,  A.  H.  L,  Chapman  (Swansea), 
P.  Lankester  (Tunbridge  Wells),  T.  C.  Turner  (Hull),  and 
Alex.  Maokie 


In  reference  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  it  was  announced 
that  a  question  would  be  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  an  early 
date. 

In  reference  to  a  complaint  tiat  had  been  received  from  a  non- 
7nember  who  had  sent  the  Evening  News  7s.  6d.  for  a  colour- 
graph  enlargement,  as  advertised,  and  although  the  money  had  been 
sent  in  October  last  the  enlargement  had  not  been  received,  a  num- 
ber of  letters  sent  to  the  coi]9,plainant  by  the  Evening  Newt  was 
read.  The  Council  agreed  upon  a  certain  course,  and  the  hon. 
secretary  was  instructed  thereon. 

A  complaint  having  been  received  from  a  photographer  that  a 
competitor  in  business  was  displaying  as  specimens  of  his  own  work 
copies  of  photographs  printed  in  a  certain  publication,  the  hon. 
secretary  reported  the  action  he  had  taken. 

The  hon.  treasurer  reported  that  the  accounts  for  the  past  year 
had  been  duly  audited,  and  would  be  issued  to  members,  with  the 
notice  convening  the  annual  general  meeting. 

It  was  decided  to  invest  another  £100  in  War  Loan,  making  £600 
in  all. 

The  matter  of  a  new  arrangement  for  fire  and  other  insurances  was 
discussed. 

'i'he  Lang  Sims  Scheme. — Mr.  Lang  Sims  reported  that  he  had  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  LBusiness  Man's  Association,  an  organisation 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  proprietors  of  one-man  businesses 
who  had  had  to  close  their  businesses  on  account  of  joining  H.M. 
Forces,  to  reinstate  themselves  in  business  after  the  -war.  The  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  referred  to  the  fact  that  since  the  scheme  had 
been  started  various  trades  liave  formed  organisations  to  effect  this 
purpose,  to  apply  to  members  of  the  respective  trades,  and  sug- 
gested that  instead  of  working  independently,  these  separate  organisa- 
tions should  become  afiSliated  to  the  association.  A  committee  was 
formed,  upon  which  Mr.  Lang  Sims  was  appointed,  to  coneidor  the 
course  to  be  taken. 

Among  the  new  cases  were  two  ae  to  the  relations  of  the  applicants 
■with  their  respective  landlords;  one  as  to  the  liability  of  the 
applicant  under  the  Shops  Act ;  one  as  to  the  obligation  to  pay  wages 
to  assistants  absent  through  illness.  The  progress  of  various  cases 
in  the  solicitors'   hands   was   also   reported. 


CROYDON     CAMERA     CLUB. 
Mr.    B.    T.    Rose,   last   week,    was   down   for   a   chat   on   how   he 
constructed  and  fitted  up  his  darkroom  at  home,  and  all  who  know 
his  predilection  for  system  in  everything,  anticipated  rightly   that 
the  darkroom  would  be  a  well-ordered  aSair. 

Like  that  of  the  professional,  the  amateur's  darkroom  variee 
largely  in  space  and  convenience,  the  modest  cupboard  under 
the  hall  staircase  being  on  the  lowest  rung.  Frequent  acci- 
dental encounters  between  the  head  and  the  stairs  render  this 
improvisation  suitable  only  for  those  of  professed  morality, 
otherwise  visdtors  ascending  to  the  floor  above  may  be  con- 
siderably astonished  at  the  sentiments  wafted  from  below. 
Still,  such  a  cupboard  far  exceeds  in  size  the  mid-Victorian 
portable  darkroom  on  wheels,  or  tent,  in  which  collodion  platea  were 
coated  and  developed  by  photographers  on  tour.  The  upper  part  of 
the  human  anatomy  entered  it ;  the  lower  did  not.  Celerity  in  mani- 
pulation was  desirable,  for  asphyxiation  threatened  from  within,  and 
without  there  was  the  danger  of  a  triple  combination,  represented 
by  a  small  boy,  a  stout  pin,  and  an  uncontrollable  sporting  impulse. 
After  all  "  boys  wUl  be  boys,"  the  dear  little  cherubs,  and  the  con- 
ditions ensured  them  quite  a  respectable  start  in  the  subsequent 
sprint.  And  then  the  mystery  attaching  to  the  smell  of  the  ether, 
giving  an  alchemistic  touch  to  the  operator,  who,  in  those  days,  had 
to  be  a  craftsman  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Now,  thanks  to  the 
plate  and  paper  makers,  exposure-meters,  or  what  not,  even  the 
average  member  of  a  photographic  society  can  turn  out  decent  photo- 
graphs almost  automatically.  To  tliose  who  become  swollen  with 
pride  in  the  process — and  some  are  so  afflicted — a  course  of  wet  collo- 
dion is  confidently  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  technical  flatulence, 
though,  unhappily  of  no  avail  for  that  peculiar  mental  distension  du» 
to  excesses  in  pdctorialism,  which  in  grave  cases  may  be  followed  by 
artistic  delirium  tremens.  A  very  sad  example  recently  illustrated 
this. 
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Bat  we  are  leaving  Mr.  Ku-<e  to  bluom  unheard.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  though  he  bloeaonieii  in  every  dirtvrtioii,  the  flowers  were  hardly 
toitable  for  gathering  to  form  a  rrp-it.  a  state  of  things  not  alto- 
gether new.  A  wonderful  model  of  his  darkroom,  complete  in  every 
>let.iil,  was  greet«d  with  murh  laughter  and  applause,  and  the  many 
c-otitnvances  explained  aroused  so  niiioh  intereet  that  supplementary 
leituree  sUrted  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  occasionally  drowning 
th."  main  theme.  Another  time  the  n-wly  elected  cigiirette-smoking 
president  (Mr.  Catharine)  must  ex.i.  -e  more  authority.  His  pre- 
decea«)r  invariably  indulged  in  n  example  which  might  be 

followed  as  tending  to  inspire  tor  the  chair.     True,   the 

adjacent  secretary  used  to  complain  t,  •.-.  ily  of  nasal  martyrdom,  but 
this  was  doiibtleas  due  to  the  prejiid:.,.  of  a  pipe-smoker.  Besides, 
It  takes  years  to  become  acclimatised  t..  tlie  ameU  of  some  cigars. 

Out  1,1  the  many  tips  given  we  .».l...  t  .,ne.  Carriers  for  the  enlarg- 
ing lantern  were  shown  constructed  .it  of  strawboard,  a  material, 
.Mr.  Rom  said,  which  never  warped  .md  lasted  well.  The  novelty 
consisted  in  the  lum-^Mtnns,  which  consisted  of  ordinary  piiis 
driven  thn.iieh  the  strawboard,  aixl  then  bent  at  right  angles  by 
'  -■  '»  'he  ajierture  of  the  carrier,  the  ends  of  the  pins 

.pped  off.     .\  very  neat  and  useful  idea,  as  the  usual 
.   r«niK.t   be  atUched   to   itrawboard    with   screws.       In 
'  .^•  -.on  which  preceded  a  mjwl  heariv  vote  of  thanks  for  a 

'•   Mr.    Keane    ■  -  .urn  mended   linoleum 

■  dne  board,  on  „        ..|  that  it  was  "  iuex- 

■''"  •■«."  Any  attempt  l«  reason  out  a  concrete 

"^'•'  rding  <,f  l]::f  .taieni..t.i  hid  better  not  be 

attempted. 


Commercial  $£eflal  imelllaence. 


A  i;gaMA>  BAXKkUiT's  Ai-ii.i.ATloN-.  M  the  Lunduii 
Hankru|,Wy  Court  on  Tuesday  l.i.t  an  adjourned  applica 
Uon  was  road,  fa-  the  dac^mrge  of  Aagnsi  Ernst  (k>tU>eb 
nu^Mmi.    the    Priaoom'   of   War   Camp.   rnrnc-M^.    N„,thant. 

lately  .  .•rrying  on  busiiieas  at    '     T  .         » 

:r:«i,!.:.    .|..jler.      Mr.  J.    H.    Kii 

I  Se  .|.-i.;.  .1    *.!.«  I,r..i. .  ■ 

T)>.     ■■Ih.     .; ,, 

•  in  .lune  d,   191b.  uii    . 
to  raitk  against  the  >    '  ,:, 


•.irt. 

ini:  "fdei  -was  nade 

•  e^ipected 

-      .t  £2J68. 

KOd  DO  asseU  were  disck«ml  by  ll»-  i..iiknt|>l  atid  nothing  had  lieeii 
realised.  The  bankrupt  was  a  <>.<mian  s«bjec<  at  presrat  in  sn 
■ntemaent  aMa|i.  In  IflOO  he  left  <  irrmany  fur  Pans,  where  he  was 
•«ipluji«)l  as  a  trBTelivr  unbl  IT'S  a  fien  h,.  ,..„..  to  this  country 
^»lth  a  capital  >4  aboot  £100.     I  „  mi  a«re«nent 

to   art   ss  agent  un  cooUDiasioi  f.ssrs.    CteMr.   nf 

Berlin,  a  firm  of  pbotognphi.  -nh  an  .,tfi, ..  ^t  9.    K.rr 

ikt^M.  Avenue,  K.C.    He  then  £SOn  i.,  Crrmau  Iwnkcrs 

■<ad  oibers.  which  »  irr  agenctc*  (or 

Ovfoaa  hmses  deal    .  .Kxle.  and  gaU- 

tine.     He  ivjw  owed  .Vle*>ni.   .\rii<li  i    of  Wandsbek 

£S26  :     Memirsi    Curl   .in. I  l\.-i,tiju  MeMrs.   Nncel 

>"■'    *"•••■!  'Ury  and  go<jd< 

rectiM-.i   ••:.    Ih, .     - —lunted    to 

The   debtor's    ledger.  r    jmrt   of 

snmunts,  had  Iwen  lost.  ■,..;..   ,,,;it  he  drrn 

froa  his  bosinaas  fur  salary  and  p<-i  .srs  the  sum  of  £400 

a  year,   which  far  exceeded   his  pr-     -        U  lieii    w.-,^   '  it    lir 

foand  that  nobody   vuiild  trade  n  t)i   him,   and  m  r   14, 

1914,  he  transferred  his  assets  t<>  i  company  re-  >i<'re,i  .u  .\. 
TlKBimnn  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  a  noin.iuU  oapitai  of  £1,000  in  £1 
4ham.     He  was  appointed  man    -  '  -ector  and  secretary  of  the 

•^onpany  at  £104  {ler  stiinam  ..  week  lor  exjienses.     The 

he  assigned  to  the  o.in|. >ted  of  the  gu<Miwill  of  his 

rained  at  £200,   ami    il  '     -'"<'k-in.trBde,   furniture,   etc.. 
V-     h  ba  valaed  St  £»».     He  .<  ..  'ns  fully  i      °    ' 

'■  ooOlfMny  and  ilisrhari.'e  all  '  detits  sihI 

I'-:    ■•    -    ..■■  '  -..Is    t.,    the    ■      111 

I    .  thill     he     llo|><-'l 

'o  make  tcinij  with  hn  lh'.^\du  aii.l  '     i  inun  creditors  after  the  war. 


The  debtor  at  the  time  was  being  po-essed  by  his  creditors  and  was 
hopelessly  insolvent,  and,  after  the  transfer  of  his  assets  to  the 
company,  was  entirely  without  means  to  meet  h:g  liabilities.  The 
bankrupt  was  unable  to  give  any  adequate  reason  as  to  why  he  was 
Ukely  to  be  more  successful  in  trading  as  a,  company  than  in  trading 
as  a  private  firm.  In  December,  1914,  bankrupt  met  the  petitioning 
creditor,  to  whom  be  agreed  to  pay  £3  per  week  in  consideration 
of  his  receiving  an  interest  in  an  invention  for  a  new  periscope,  hut 
the  invention  proved  to  be  \-aIueless,  however;  he  was  sued  by 
the  inventor  for  arrears  for  salary,  and,  judgment  having  been 
obtained  against  him,  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  ensued.  Bank- 
rupt alleged  his  failure  to  have  been  caused  through  the  stoppage 
of  his  business  owing  Ui  Ihe  war.  to  kMs  on  Stock  Exchange  ^)eculn- 
tions,  and  loss  on  exploiting  the  periscope  invention.  One  of  the 
chief  causea  of  the  bankrupt's  insolvency,  however,  was  the  transfer 
of  his  business  as.«ets,  valued  at  £1,000,  to  the  limited  company 
under  the  circumstances  stated.  Amongst  the  crediUvrs  of  the 
bankrupt  were  six  linns  in  Germany,  -whose  debts  amounted  to 
£873  in  rewpeci  of  goods  and  money  received,  and  whidi  bankrupt 
had  aupropnaled  t'>  hi«  own  use  and  beneflt. 

The'  official  receiver  had  been  jirevented  from  communicating 
with  the  creditors  in  (Jermany,  and  consequently  was  unable  to  say 
whether  the  baidiropt  had  been  guilty  of  fraud  as  an  agent.  Under 
these  circumatancee  the  official  receiver  submitted  that  oonsidera- 
ti.Mj  of  the  bankrupt's  application  for  discharge  should  be  adjourned 
until  after  the  concluKion  of  the  war.  At  the  outbreak  of  war,  the 
bankrupt,  a«  alreadj  stated,  t««na(erred  all  his  assets  to  the  oom- 
pany,  leaving  himself  entirely  without  means  to  pay  his  creditors, 
bat  whom  he  alleged  the  company  would  pay.  The  bankrupt  was 
hopetesaly  insolvent  at  the  tima  he  transferred  those  assets,  and 
did  not  consult  any  of  his  creditols  before  making  sodi  transfer. 
.\fter  Iha  oonpany  was  formed  the  bankrupt  drew  out  ai  the  com- 
pany's fund  £840,  of  which  he  sent  £m  to  his  wife  in  Switxerland, 
and  the  remainder  be  spent  either  on  himseK  or  on  enterprises  in 
which  he  was  interested.  Subsequently  the  bankrupt  sold  the 
■*\v,\r  of  his  shares  of  the  company  to  his  lady  t)i>ist  and  expended 
the  money.  In  Xovemlwr,  191S,  the  bankrupt  gave  a  bill  of  sals 
over  his  huusebuM  furniture  in  consideration  of  an  advance  which 
,,:  rxi,riim*;  consequently  the  debtor  denuded  him- 
of  his  aaMa. 

I  iidvr  the  fuirgoing  circumaUnces  the  ofBd^  receiver  submitted 
that  the  ileU<--  had  l>een  guilty  of  miscondoA  in  relation  to  his 
aff.  r.  iii.Munu.h  as  wIk-ii  he  was  insolvent  and  unable  U>  pay  his 
delit.  a.  Ihev  bec-oroe  due,  and  without  the  knowWdge  ami  mnsent 
„(  hu.  .  re.litoni.  and  without  obUining  an  indeiwiident  valuation, 
he  tniii.ferred  the  whole  of  hU  asseU  to  the  company.  That  the 
K  -id  ako  bern  guilty  of  miscoodtjot  in  having  entered  into 

w  .     uler.  bv  niiNins  of  a  fictitious  loan,  a  certain  bire-porAaae 

•  Kreemenl  in  order  to  .hfeal  Zeiglers  crediUiri.  Debtor  purported 
to  leii.l  /-eigler  £125,  and  m  consideration  of  this  Zeigler  purported 
t..  sell  l«  the  debtor  his  furniture,  but  the  debU-r  admitted  it  was 
a  Uvii*  tranwcton.  The  official  rei-eiver  further  submitted  that 
the  Uiikrupfs  asseU  were  not  of  a  vahie  of  10s.  on  the  amount 
of  hi.  uiuiecured  crvdiU.r..  The  debt-.r  admitted  having  traded  with 
a  knowledge  of  his  insolvency,  and  he  furtl«-r  charged  the  debtor 
with  having  contributed  to  his  bankrujitcy  by  rash  and  hazardous 

*''Th"e'eJmed  Registrar,  in  giving  his  decision,  said  it  was  a  difficult 
and  snumm  case  to  deal  with,  because,  owing  U.  the  war,  the 
relatioiikbetween  debU.r  and  certain  firms  in  ilemiany,  to  whom  he 
owSr'nSnev.  oMild  not  be  properly  iiivestigaUHl.  It  k»ked  as  if 
the  debtor 'had  been  guUty  of  such  misi-oiiduct  as  to  amount  to 
fraud  Under  those  circumstances,  even  if  there  were  nothing  else 
in  the  official  receiver's  report,  he  should  feel  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  ought  now  to  deal  with  this  application.  He  proposeil 
to  adjourn  the  ai/plication,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  miscfinduct. 
and  hesbouW  adjourn  the  application  for  two  years  from  the  present 
time,  in  the  hope  that  the  war  would  then  be  over,  and  il  might  be 
then  (M«*;ble  lo  communicate  with  the  foreign  creditors.  When 
-•  came  on  in  two  years'  time,  and  he  decided  to  suspend  the 
•  discharso.  it  would  date  from  the  day  upon  which  he  made 
h..,  .„  '.ition,  but  he  would  give  (fcbtur  liberty  lo  apply 

ii  an  •■  if  at  any  time  he  could  satisfy  the  (Jourt  in  regard 

to  those  U<i;isa£lions. 
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ReiDs  and  Rotes. 

— ' — ""♦' — 

Tbadk  Marks.— The  Trade  Marks  Committee  of  the  Federation 
of  British  Industries  haa  decided  to  oj^jose  Part  2  of  the  proposed 
new  Government  Bill  "  To  Amend  the  Trades  Marks  Act,  1905,"  on 
the  ground  that  it  will  inflict  serious  injury  on  the  owners  of  per- 
lectly  legitimate  trad«  marks.  Part  2  deals  with  provisions  for  the 
prevention  of  abuses  of  trade  marks.  It  has  also  been  decided  by 
the  same  committee  that  the  proposed  British  Empire  Trade  Mark 
should  be  opposed. 

Fleet  Street  Photoorapher  as  Officiai,  War  Photographer. 
— Secand  Lie.ut.  A.  Console,  a  well-known  London  Press  photo- 
grapher, has  just  been  appointed  one  of  the  official  photographers  by 
the  War  Office.  Mr.  Console  commenced  his  photographic  career 
with  Messrs.  Kodak,  Ltd.,  as  a  demonstrator  and  instructor.  Leaving 
them  for  Fleet  Street,  he  soon  after  received  an  appointment  on  the 
staff  of  the  "  Daily  Mirror  "  ;  for  many  years  he  acted  as  their  special 
correspondent  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  including  the  Tripoli  cam- 
paign. In  1912  he  made  a  balloon  flight  over  the  Alps  from  Inter- 
iaken  (o  Upper  Bavaria,  covering  a  distance  of  300  miles  and  reaching 
the  altitude  of  17,500  feet;  he  also  descended  inside  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius,  the  second  time  on  record  that  a  descent  has  been  safely 
attempted.  He  holds  a  certificate  from  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club, 
granted  for  making  a  record  descent  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  previous 
holder  being  a  German.  During  the  present  war  he  was  attached 
to  the  Italian  General  Headquarters  as  a  special  correspondent.  In 
1916  he  left  the  "  Daily  Mail"  to  join  the  A.S.C.  Mechanical  Trans- 
port, and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  instructor  and  lecturer 
to  the  A.S.C.M.T. 

A  Business  War  Bonds  Week. — A  strenuous  effort  of  business 
men  to  promote  the  sale  of  National  War  Bonds  and  War  Savings 
(;erlificates  is  to  be  made  during  the  first  week  in  March.    Employers 
of  labour  are  asked  to  adopt  an  instalment  plan  (if  they  have  not 
already  done  so)  for  the  purchase  of  War  Savings  Certificates  which 
has  been  found  to  be  so  eminently  successful.     The  Hon.  Organiser, 
Mr.  Wareham  Smith,  asks  every  employer  to  arrange  a  meeting  of 
his  workpeople  on  Wednesday,   March  6,  at  12  noon  (11.45  where 
luncheon  hour  is  fixed  at  noon).     The  urgency  of  the  matter  in  rela- 
tion to  victory  should  be  explained  to  the  workpeople,  and   type- 
written slips'  prepared  beforehand  should  be  handed  round  showing  : — 
1.  The  instalments  which  the  employer  is  willing  to  accept.     2.  Space 
for  the  amount  of  War  Savings  Certificates  desired  by  the  employee. 
3.  Space  for  signature  of  employee.     If,   therefore,  the  employees' 
investment  in  War  Savings  Certificates,   added  to  the   employer's 
own  in  National  War  Bonds,  are  registered  on  Thursday,  March  7, 
the  enemy  will  learn  the  cause  of  the  strange  silence  of  our  industries 
between  12  and  12.30  on  the  previous  day.    Those  able  to  co-operate 
in  this  scheme  are  asked  to  advise  Mr.  Wareham  Smith,  National 
War  Savings  Committee,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C.4,  so  that  he  may 
forward  their  acquiescence  to  the  National  War  Savings  Committee. 
New  Lectpreship  in  Industrial  Management. — A  group  of  large 
firms  engaged  in  the  principal  industries  of  the  Manchester  district 
have  offered  to  the  Governing  Body  of  the  School  of  Technology  the 
sum  of  £3,000,  spread  over  a  period  of  five  years,  towards  the  cost 
of  establishing  a  new  department  of  industrial  management.     The 
Manchester  Education  Committee  have  recommended  that  this  gift  be 
accepted,  and  expressed  their  high  appreciation  of  the  donors'  public 
spirit.  It  is  proposed  that  a  lecturer  shall  be  appointed  for  this  period 
of  five  years,  at  a  salary  of  £600,  to  conduct  research  in  the  subject 
of  industrial  management,  to  organise  a  new  department,  to  lecture 
to  members  of  the  University  and  to  the  public,  and  to  assist  indus- 
trial concerns  in  the  solution  of  management  problems.     To  make 
doubly  sure  that  the  department  shall  keep  in  close  touch  with  prac- 
tice, a  number  of  managers,  directors,  scientific  experts  and  others, 
who  have  had  special  experience  or  are  responsible  for  important 
innovations,  will  be  invited  to  deliver  public  lectures,  being  offered 
substantial  fees,  which  will  not  only  pay  them  for  placing    their 
knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  their  fellow-managers,  but  serve  to 
encourage  enterprise  and  experiment  in   matters    connected    with 
management.     These  lectures  should  be  of  assistance  not  only    to 
future  mamigers,  but  to  those  already  in  that  position;  they  will 
strengthen  the  idea  that  management  is  a  science,  and  that  every 
manager  is,  or  should  be,  something  of  a  scientific  researcher. 


Corresponaetice* 

— « — 

.  •  Corresp<mdents  should  never  write  on  both  aides  of  the  paper.    No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  address** 
Of  the  writers  are  given. 
'.*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  6y 
our  corresvondrnts. 

DEVELOPER   POISONING. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Jas.  Dunning,  seems  to 
imagine  that  I  am  oilt  for  every  poor  bromide  printer's  blood.  "On 
the  contrary,  I  merely  stated  my  experience  in  the  hope  of  helping 
anyone  who  is  afflicted  rwdbli  the  scourge  of  our  profession. 

I  do  not  indulge  in  "  ladies'  journals,  "  my  complexion  being 
good  in  parts  like  the  pre-Aviar  curate's  egg,  but  I  hav«  a  super- 
sensitive and  absorbent  skin,  which  requires  drastic  remedies  to 
cure. 

It  is  a  feeble  argument  to  state  that  the  application  of  menthol  ■ 
or  citric  acid  to  a  wound  causes  "  unbearable  pain."  Certainly 
there  is  a  "  nip  "  on  apipilying,  but  I  contend  that  that  is  just  what 
is  wanted,  as  it  cauteitses  the  wound,  just  as  a  doctor  would  heal 
certain  septic  wounds  by  cauterisation.  It  is  a  case  of  being  cruel 
to  yourself  to  be  kind. 

I  may  state  that  Mr.  Dunning's  surmise  as  to  the  source  of  my 
information  is  entirely  erroneous,  my  informant  being  like  himself 
a  "  Membeir  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain." 

Mr.  Dunning  merely  repeats  my  advice  (to  apply  to  hands  before 
starting  to  work)  when '  he  states  that  the  trouble  can  easily  be 
prevented  if  precaution  is  only  taken.  And  his  suggestions  about 
cleanliness,  hot  "water,  dry  well,  etc.,  are  reiterations  from  previous 
letters  in  the  "  B.J.,"  and  only  a  fool  or  a  child  need  have  them 
pointed  out.     Moreover,  his  camphor  recipe  is  somewhat  reminiscent. 

The  formula  I  sent  may  not  be  the  one  in  the  Briti&h  Pihanna.- 
cqpoeia  for  rheumatic  paiin,  but  it  healed  my  hands  after  years  of 
suffering,  and  that  is  the  salient  fact  which  other  sufferers  would 
do  well  to  note  and,  I  trust,  benefit  by. — Yours  faithfully, 

Alloa.  CM.  Foster. 


ANASTIGMAT  v.  RECTILINEAR  LENSES. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — ^The  articles  you  have  published  and  the  correspond- 
ence on  the  circles  of  illumination  of  lenses  will  have  served  a  go»d 
purpose  at  the  present  time  if  they  lead  photographers  to  realise  the 
qualities  of  some  lenses  which  now  He  stored  away  in  cupboards. 
If  one  were  huying  a  lens  for  aU  purposes,  the  choice  would  naturally 
be  a  good  anastigmat,  which  has  capacities  beyond  the  rapid  recti- 
linear both  in  working  aperture  and  covering  power.  But  a  big 
price  must  be  paid  both  in  money  and  in  convenience  of  working 
for  the  lens  with  the  superior  corrections,  and  now  that  rapid 
rectilinears  are  a  drug  in  the  market  a  battery  of  them  can  be 
obtained  for  the  price  of  the  anastigmat,  and  each  lens  of  the  battery 
— used  within  its  capacity — will  probably  equal  the  anastigmat  in 
performance,  if  not  always  in  rapidity. 

A  6-in.  anastigmat  with  an  angle  of  90°  gives  a  circle  of  illumina- 
tion of  thirteen  inches.  Used  on  a  quarter-plate  it  contributes  one- 
fourth  of  the  light  it  passes  to  the  making  of  the  picture  and  three- 
fourths  to  the  fogging  of  the  plate.  It  is  true  that  the  unwanted 
three-fourths  of  the  light  can  be  cut  off  by  a  hood.  That  is  another  f 
way  of  saying  that  the  very  qualities  for  which  a  larger  price  has  ' 
been  paid  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  obtaining  of  a  clear  picture, 
and  that  by  methods  which  are  bothersome  in  actual  working.  I 
should  prefer  to  use  a  lens  of  ordinary  angle  for  the  generality  of 
work  and  a  wide-angle  lens  for  extreme  subjects,  and  the  two  could 
be  procured  to-day  for  very  much  less  than  the  anastigmat. 

Are  not  photographers  making  a  fetish  of  this  correction  of 
attigmatism?  That  is  the  whole  point.  Astigmatism  should 
not  show  in  a  good  rectilinear  until  a  comparatively  wide  angle  is 
required,  and  corrections  in  a  lens  -which  only  show  outside  the 
angle  of  the  picture  taken,  while  scientifically  interesting,  are  of  no 
practical  value.— I  am,  yours  truly, 

Alfred  H.  Watson. 

26,  Morpeth  Mansions,  Westminster,  Feb.  18,  1918. 
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PLATE  SIZES. 
To  the  Eiitors. 
Vuur  remorkx.  as  well  as  titoe*  bv  a  c»rrn»|xindfiit, 
,.     The  new  .^Joerican  11  by  7  size  would  certainly  be 
uf   sarti'ice   lu  sinti^e-figure  portrait  urv.   aa  there  ia  uodoubiedly  a 
kit  of  waste  wh«n  llie  ■taiidafd  and  -H  wtaMWiwl  aiaea  are  naed. 
Standard  auMa  are  more  square  than  many  workers  unagine,  bat 
»r  havf   become  so  acenstoraed   to  them  that  we  do  not  perhapa 
•        •    •>  sqoarenMS.     I  have  often  heard  the  5  by  4  siie  con Jeroned 
uw  square  in  shape,  but  wv  still  go  on  tuing  the  13  by  10, 
which  is  eren  inoi*  square  than  the  fmaUer  sire,  a  fact  that  may 
be  proired  ky  mathenoticia  or  diagrams.     Pot  in  another  way,  the 
12  by  10  haa  the  pfoporiiona  of  a  plate  mescnring  5  by  4  1-^— if 
my  OMthoda  of  ealco^atioo  be  eormit. 

Tha  aooanpaaying  sk<4ch  shows  a{>|>roztmatcly  the  sqoarenera  of 
(he  orthodox  sizes,  A  B  C  O  in  a  true  square.  A  12  by  10  taJcea 
ap  the  area  of  the  aquare  as  shown  £  B  F  O,  and  using  B  D  aa  the 


«id«  for  all  tha  aia»  and  radodng  tlirm  to  a  given  height  th« 

.  .1  :^  : .  ,|«)  (MDa  to  about  tha  poaitiooa  — Hrid.  thna  one  amy  ••• 

.>.>«•  how  fha  sqnartnam  diminiaiMB  and   bow  imnow  the 

I :   >,>  7  and  7^  by  5  axes  ara  eonpared  with  the  whole,   half    and 

■>    .rter  platas.— Youn  faithfully, 


O.  Woaov. 


INK. 


THB  M^ 

To  ti ._. 

flenUemea,— Raading  in  tha  "  B.J  "  of  Febmary  8  "  Smm  Naw 
KmU  *nd  RTpprimenta  on  the  '  Ma-'  -  '  f  -  "  by  Mr.  A.  Lockett. 
ro..i;r,l   t..  my  mia4  som  eipertm  ,r  to  Mr.   LorkeU's  I 

'I.  I  f.ur  .  -  ■  ■  •  — n  aco.      I  was  iiuu  engaged  Op 
'  ""  ^  'f  ^'n•  and  after  ioiagaa  ^foa  the 

•  .f   i,i„  'AfirriuMota  I  BotireJ  that,  when  a  dar^  iii.j.it     .los 
'■  .1   '.iKin  a  light  bMkgmuid.  Ih-re  waa  always  a    lighter    line 

•  --en  the  two.    Thia  lad  ma  to  try  and  find  out  why  aoch  ahoold 
-  '>e  case ;  and.  thiaUag  tha  theory  foud  might  be  of  Mne  inte- 
r«i  to  your  readers,  I  am  sendios  it  along. 

It  ia  la  be  rinsiuliutd.  fir«t  of  «ll  that  an  image  of  the  object 
'    lol  at  is  fonnad  upon  the  -  .wntm  of    tha  ntsnia— <  < 

.     t   .n  of  tha  eye  asoaiUi'e  t-.  .ch  rods  and  cooea  secrat^ 

.(  .4  known  as  "  viaoal  porple.:      j  hu  M  OMd  ap  when  an  objert 

.      ■«•<»  »t  intently  for  soma  iiW^li.reartld^JB  an  "after  image" 

••eing  formeJ,  and  which  can  be  distin.  tiy  aaan  if  the  ey«a  be  ckacd. 

Iha  ftiat  Ihaocy,  then,  waa  thai  the  imag*  pMtly  oTe'rlappwl  some 

•  th.,  foda  oMaide  those  mad  by  the  image,  and  used  up  the  risoal 

■]■>  sacfetod. 

I  appeod  a  iiagram  to  make  my  meaning  claar. 


:  I 

3 

4 


I     »l.e  len..  e<  ih,  ,,^    Q.  the  object,  1,  ».  »aga  lonned  upon 
•  •   rod.    1.  a.  J,  4,  5.  1  and  5  bring  rtl4i  of  wkieh  only  haff  ar. 


Aka  image  formed  upon 


heini:   used   to   receive   the   imai;e,    resulting    in   the   whole  of  the 

\i>ual  purple"  therein  being  used  up. 

However,  I  abaudniied  this  theory,  as  I  foinid  that,  upon  with- 
drswine  the  object  .10  as  to  produce  a  smaller  image,  which  woulj 
at  oue  place  or  other  form  an  image  upon  whole  rods  oply,  the 
li);htpr  line  was  seen  all  the  time.         ► 

The  second  one  is,  I  think,  nearer  the  mark— i.r.,  the  eyeball  is 
ne\er  still,  but  o«;»llating  all  the  time,  rceultMig  in  the  image  being 
partly  on  one  «et  of  rods  and  then  on  another  set,  this  going  on 
backwards  and  fonvards  all  the  time  the  "visual  purple"  is  being 
used  up,  and  the  after  image  produced  is  projected,  and  surrounds 
the  object. 

Contrast  certainly  jilays  an  important  part.  To  any  of  your 
readers  who  intend  trj.iig  theae  experiments  I  would  reoominend 
their  also  trying  with  oolonred  objects,  when  Uie  complementary 
coltur  of  the  object  will  be  seen.— I  am,  j-oura  faithfully. 

Fredebic  G.  Tritton. 

18,  Archibald  Road.  Bamfield  Road.  Exeter, 
February  11,  1918. 


Answers  ro  Corrcsponaents. 

— ^ — 

SPECIAL    NOTlCa 
'm  tunttfutnet  of  fttural  rtduted  tupplUs  of  paptr,  a$  Iht  rttmU 

of  frokMiiem  »f  He  imponaiionof  mcA  wood  pulp  arui  frau 

a  tmalUr  rpae*  wiil  te  ■— iVaWs  mUU  fwrtJUr  noliee  for  rtpl%t. 

In  rarrttpomdtnU 
Hfftr,  ft  will  antwtr  ty  yosi  if  Uamped  and  addrattd  ewe 

Up*  is  sanfsssd  for  roflfi  S-«tmi  InUmoiional  eoupon.  from 

readari  ukroad. 
rko  faB  faHtows  mnd  amowort  witi  b*  printed  ontf  in  Ik*  ntt  of 

i»fmrim  of  ywiral  <a««rail 
Qasrtas  la  U  •mtmtrtd  in  lAa  Fridof't  "  Jonmai  "  was*  reaat  m 

mM    laUr    ikan    Tuudof    {potttd    Mondof),    and    thomU    t» 

arf^rsssed  lo  lA«  Kditori. 

^-  B.— Try  W.  Botcher  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera  Houae,  Farringdon 
Avenue,  London,  K.C. 

a,  BAKNt. — Tha  hypu  uema  to  be  of  full  strength,  and  not  to  coii- 
tein  anything  injurious.  We  do  not  think  that  you  need  worfy 
aboat  the  colour. 

Rumcm  Pt-m..— Thcta  are  no  aabools  of  photography  in  London 
wbew  anaagementa  are  nad«  for  reaidenta.  About  the  beat  school 
is   that  of  the  Regent  Otieat  Polytechnic,  the  management  of 
which  haa  a  special  bureaa  for  the  purpose  of  finding  sinlaible 
aoeoOBDodatinn  for  ladiea  who  ocane  op  to  town  fur  the  course  of 
iaatraoiioa. 
Rmowjujio. — Tha  idea  is  to  employ  the  Braaso  as  a  local  reducer, 
uaing  a  small  bit  of  waah  leather  or  oottoo  wool  to  rub  down  denser 
parla.     If  it  leavea  any  grvaaineas,  a  rub  with  petrol,  benzole,  or 
turpentine  will  leave  the  surface  clean  enough  to  take  the  medium. 
Aa  the  polish  Muo<.ilhs  the  surface  of  the  film  you  will  not  find  the 
medium  take  quite  so  easily  aa  on  the  natural  surface. 
*J -^g  tt — \l)  The  lenses  of  this  make  which  we  have  tried  have 
DMaol  exorllent  quality.     (2)  They  were  made  by  a  German  firm. 
Srhnltae   and    Billerbeck.     (3)   Anastigmats   are   very   scarce  just 
now.     Anything    up  to   three.quarter   liet   price.     (4)    You   must 
form  your  «»wn  conclusiona.    Qet  the  lena  on  trial.     (5)  The  firm 
IS   n»iw   known  aa  StaJey,  Shaw  mid  Co.,   88,   Newman   Street, 
Oxfr.rd  .Street.     (6)  Yea,  it  f/ll  ie  raf>id  enough. 
Stommu  Puow — Is  there  any  advantage  in  storing  plates  in    a 
cupboard,  or  will  they  ke<^  equally  well  in  a  room?     Ia  a  eold. 
dry  room  belter  than  warm  ? — M.  B. 

It  does  not  matter  where  you  store  platea  so  long  m  they  are 
ke|>t  from  hght.  sulphur  fumes,  and  damp.     A  cool  roosn,  if  dr^ 
!•   Iwtter  than  a  warm  one.    Keep  them  out  of  the  fames  from 
>ul|>hide  of  soda  if  you  nse  it  for  toning  broroi  lee. 
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Ybxow  8T<m  ox  atOMW  Pmkts  — We  should  cay  Uicae  are  apbah 

marks,  and  that  the  ferrotype  plate*  have  been  splaafaed  with  aooae 

■  bleacUng  chemical  aolotion ;  from  the  colour  we  sboold  snapeet 

ferrieyanide,  or  perhapa  a  bleacher  of  ferricyanide  and  bromide. 

II  DO  iolnUon.  of  this  kind  are  about  it  may  be  that  the  Frendi 

>.1..H,  u  contaminated  in  lome  way.    If  waahing  the  ferrotype 

plate*  doea  not  atop  the  tronble,  we  should  try  new  chalk  and 

new  platea. 

LiGRHM  HI  PoKiBJUTTM.— Your  trottUe  U  due  to  the  white  dia- 

temper.    Corer  this  with  aomething  iaik  and  yon  will  find  a  great 

improvement     Ton  may  use  a  small  movaUe  reflector  as  needed, 

and  a  areolar  head-screen  to  further  control  the  Ught.    Yoa  can 

get  a  good  deal  of  rarietv  in  the  Ughting  by  taming  the  sitter 

aitay  from  the  U^t  and  working  the  earner*  aomewhat  out  of  the 

centre  line  of  studio.    Always  remember  that  it  i*  only  the  lig^t 

that  is  a  fixture.     Neither  the  sitter  not  the  camera  is  screwed 

to  the  floor. 

D    G.— We  do  not  imderotand  what  you  idmui  when  yoo  say  yon 

are  trading  in  your  own  name.    Your  etotionery  Aows  that  yon 

are  trading  as  the  "  X  "  Stndios.    In  these  circumstancea  you 

nquire  to  register,  and  to  oomp!y  with  the  rules  of  the  Regia- 

tiatioD  of  Bnaineas  Names  Act  in  the  way  of  legibly  marking  all 

your  stationeiy  with  your  real  name.    Where  von  seem  to  have 

gone  aatiay  in  your  mind  is  by  tbiaking  that  yoo  can  tn^  under 

a  fancy  name  so  long  as  you  pot  your  real  name  on  your  atitiooery. 

Bat  that,  by  the  Act,  you  an  prohibited  from  doing  mleas  yon 

register. 

Ttnre  nt  Bbomdm.— Why  ritoold  prints  on  "  B.B."  paper,  toned  m 

ammcminm  sulphide,   vary  in  ookrar,  some  being  a  blue-brown 

tone,  others  ydlow?    This  is  aft«  the  prints  have  been  through 

two  hypo  bath*  for  ten  minutes,  and  washed  aiiteeai  changes  from 

dish  to  dish. — ^B.  L. 

The  difference  in  colour  after  toning  is  nsuaOy  due  to  variation 
in  the  time  o(  devel<^>roent.  If  yon  expose  for  as  short  a  time  as 
will  give  a  good  print  and  develop  for  two  minutes,  you  will  get 
a  deep  brown.  If  you  over-print  and  derelop  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
seconds,  yoa  will  get  yellow  tonea. 
Acn>  Fixnc  Baih.— Can  you  hdp  me  in  the  following  ?— I  use  tank 
developing  and  fixing.  The  formula  for  fixing  is :— Hypo, 
70  lbs. ;  sulphite  soda,  5  Ibe. ;  glacial  acetic  acid,  4  pinla;  grd. 
alum,  5  Ibe. ;  water,  35  gallone.  Dissolved  in  order  given.  Films 
and  plates  are  fixed  for  half  an  hour,  and  bath  is  streogthened 
periodicafly.  As  you  know,  the  price  <rf  diemicala  is  now  very 
high.  Can  you  reoommend  an  alternative  bath  that  wouU  answer 
tlie  purpose,  or  ooold  we  use  some  oUier  add  in  place  of  the  acetic, 
whi^  is  now  on  expensive  item  and  difficult  to  obtain  ? — W.  R. 

You  might  substitote  half  a  pint  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  for  the 
acetic  acid,  and  also  leave  out  the  alum,  which  is  hardly  neoeesary 
for  plates,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Dissolve  the  sul- 
phite and  hypo  separately,  and  then  ad  1  the  acid  to  the  sulphite 
solution  before  mixing. 
LiCHTniG  THE  Snnno.— I  want  to  follow  "  Practicos's  "  hints  about 
ligbUng  studio,  which  he  gives  in  an  article  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
as  my  new  studio  is  15  ft  x  8  ft.,  I  think  the  standard  electric  for 
lighting  will  suit  all  right.  Where  can  I  buy  the  stand^d  with 
fittings  for  3,000  c.p.  half-watt  lamp,  and  also  what  kind  of 
reflector  is  needed  for  shadow  side  of  studio,  and  where  to  get 
same,  if  you  think  I  should  best  have  three  of  1,000  half-waU 
lamps  instead  scattered,  as  per  Practicos's  plans?  Please  oblige 
by  enlightening. — L.  A.  S. 

Yon  can  procure  all  fittings  for  half -watt  lamps  themselves  from 
the  General  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  67,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
London,  E.C.  Ask  for  booklet  of  Almos  type.  For  a  small  studio 
the  single  standard  light  is  convenient,  but  is  rather  more  difficult 
to  manage  than  a  number  of  lamps  of  the  same  aggregate  power. 
In  any  caae,  you  will  find  a  small  circnlar  bead-screen  a  great 
assistance  in  controlling  the  lighting.  Any  ordinary  studio 
reflector  may  be  used.  If  you  have  not  one,  a  light  wooden  frame, 
about  6  ft.  high  and  3^  ft.  wide,  covered  with  white  paper,  with 
a  strut  back,  will  answer  very  well. 
Halt- Watt  for  EmjiSOSR.— Is  the  J^-watt  electric  incandescent  lamp 
a  suitable  light  for  bromide  enlarging?  If  so,  is  it  made  in  any 
form    whidi    could    be  conveniently  used  in  a  ^-pl.   Cantilever 


pattern  enlarging  lant«m?  The  ordinary  bulb  is  far  too  large. 
Failing  this,  is  there  any  other  form  of  electric  light — other  than 
an  arc— oo  the  market  which  would  anawer  as  well  tor  this  par- 
pose?    What  candle-power  do  yoa  advise? — ^A.  K.  D. 

There  is  a  q>ecial  form  of  lamp  for  this  purpose,  the  filament 
of  which  is  a  wire  spiral  fixed  in    a   circle    about    an    inch    in 
diameter.    The  bulb  is  about  three  inches  in    diameter,    candle- 
power  200.    As  the  lamp  is  recommended  to  be  used  with  the  fila- 
ment in  a  horizootal  position,  it  would  be  advisable  to  fit  it  with 
a  45°  mirror  below,  so  that  the  areolar  aa|>ect  of  the  filament  is 
preseoted  to  the  condenser.    Write  to  the  General  Electric  Co., 
67,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C,  stating  your  requirements 
aul  Uie- voltage  of  your  sui^Iy,  for  particulars.    The  only  other  euit^ 
able  lamp  would  be  the  Nemst,  but  t^e  filamraits  are  rather  frail, 
and  expensive  to  replace. 
Eklabcisc. — ]_  Yon  can  easily  find  the  correct  position  for  negative, 
lens,  and  plate  for  enlarging  to  any  desired  size  by  employing  the 
ordinary  rule  for  finding  the  conjugate  foci,   whidi  is  that   the 
greater  conjugate  (lens  to  paper)  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens 
moltiplied  by  the  number  of  timea  the  image  i*  to  be  enlarged, 
phis  one.     The  lesser  ocojiigate   (lens  to  negatiTe)  is  once  the 
local  length  of  the  lens,  plus  the  focal  length  divided  by  the 
magnificatioa.    Thus,  to  enlarge  1  in.  to  15  in.  with  a  4-in.  lens 
requires  4  by  16,  or  64  in.  lens  to  paper,  and  4  by  4/15  in.,  or 
4  4-15  in.  lens  to  negative.       If  the  bellows  of  your  enlarger 
will  not  close  up  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  use  your  4^  lens, 
you  most  have  a  sunk  front  fitted.     The  same  would,  of  ooarse, 
apply  to  the  6-in.  lens,  or,  as  an  alternative,  you  ooold  use  the 
7-in.  Homocentric,  and  allow  112  in.  from  lens  to  paper,  and  7  7-15 
lens  to   negative.       Measure  from   the   diaphragm   with   either 
of  tfaeae  lenses.    2.  None  of  the  stains  you  mention  will  affect  the 
image;  if  you  want  a  deep  tint,  an  old  pyro  solution  will  give 
you  a  good  colour.     We  assume  that  the  oak  stain  is  a  dye;  if 
it  contains  any  pigment  it  will  not  be  suitable.     3.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  answer  tiiis  positively.     As  a  rale,  a  negative  taken  with 
a  soft  Ibcas  lens  will  yield  rather  too  fuzzy  an  enWgement,  bub 
all  depends  on  the  degree  of  nndiarpDees  of  the  negative.    If  yoa 
are  using  a  flat  field   lens  on  the  enlarger  you  can  soften  the 
definition  to  any  desired  extent  by  judicious  focussing,  even  with 
the  sharpest  negative. 
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EX-CATHEDRA. 

Mirror  We  were  recently  inspecting  a  number 

****'^'******  of  portraits  by  different  workers,  among 

which  were  Mreral  wiiich  showed  the  reflection  of  the  sitter 
in  a  mirror  as  well  as  the  direct  image.  In  *ome  instances 
the  resulu  were  quit*  pleasing,  but  in  others  the  poor  show 
made  bjt  the  reflection  quite  spoiled  the  effect  of  the  com- 
poaition.  Mention  of  a  few  points  on  which  mistake^'  were 
made  may  aave  others  who  essay  this  style  of  work  from 
committing  the  same  errors.  One  is  connected  with  focus- 
•ing  and  th«  iena  aperture.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  reA«ct«d  image  is  not  on  the  plane  of  the  silvered  sur- 
face of  the  mirror,  but  as  far  behii^  it  as  the  real  object 
is  in  front  of  it,  therefore  the  focn  ■■■•-*  '-  '  ^  ;  •• 
aa  to  Mcure  as  e\-en  a  degree  of 

may  b*  deaired,  a  much  smaller  aj^nure  i>»-iiig  uecessai 
than  when  the  figure  alone  is  taken.    For  the  same  reasi . 
tlM  aitt«r  must  not  be  too  far  from  the  mirror.    If  that  is 
•o.  not  obIt  will  the  aperture  ha%-e  to  h^  r^,„^  till  a  long 
•tpowr-                               ;it  the  T<  appear  too 
■Dall.                                     fh^  f\^,                        ;j  of  rather 
short  focaJ  Jeog^                                            r  to  be  found  in  the 
lighting.     Ver>-                                  _        licli  is  most  suitabl« 
for  the  6gure  is  not  so  for  the  reflection,  or  vic«  versa 
where  a  full  fa<-e  and  profile  are  to  be  t'hown  it  is  usual). 
•driaabl*  to  let  the  profile  appear  in  the  mirror.     Car- 
mint  b*'  •-'""  "    •' -  —fleeted  light  from  thp 

mirror  ■.    Finallv.  the  po»*> 

miut  be  5111-11   :  .iceful  and  well 

bklaoecd.    both  (jnation        The 


truw  any   ; 

should  be  k. 

a  slight  inclination  may  be  advantageous. 
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cent,  above  pre-war  pnc««,  yet  how  many  are  left  in  hroken 
package*  to  get   «moky  and   dustv   before  they  are    nex* 
rvqoirad!     Every  sire  of  mount  should  have  {{■•  own  well 
cloeed  stock-box.  *o  that  when  a  package  is  opei':'''  •'■-  — •■ 
tents  can  be  at  once  transferred  to   it :  the   cl.  ! 

boxes  used  by  draper*  and  stationers  answer  \\e.[  ror 
mounts,  and  the  boxmakan  will  readilv  make  any  special 
to  fit  existing  tbelves  or  pigeon-holes.    Sensitive  plate^ 
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liud  papers  are  also  best  preserved  in  special  boxes,  a  good 
and  safe  form  of  which  is  like  the  old-fashioned  pull-off 
cigar-case,  one  section  sliding  into  the  other  from  the  end. 
The  plates  may  be  left  in  tiieir  own  box  for  purposes  of 
identification ;  the  store-box  being  large  enough  to  allow  for 
thia  The  method  of  preserving  is  especially  useful  for 
large  sizes,  which  are  not  in  everyday  use,  and  frequently 
are  found  in  a  doubtful  condition  owing  to  the  damaged 
state  of  the  packing.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  store 
all  sensitive  plates  and  paper  well  away  from  where  there 
is  any  risk  of  sulphide  fumes  reaching  them.  Vapour  of 
this  description  rapidly  causes  black  edges  on  bromide 
paper,  and  metallic  markings  on  plates.  If  possible  the 
iulphide-bath  should  always  be  used  where  there  is  a  good 
.iraut'ht  to  carry  away  the  obnoxious  fumes.  With  regard 
to  chemicals,  it  is  perhaps  only  necessary  to  say  that  these, 
even  if  purchased  in  paper  wrappings,  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  boxes  or  bottles  as  soon  as  received,  while  those 
of  a  volatile  nature  should  be  kept  in  stoppered  bottles. 


Why 

"  Enlarge- 
ments "  P 


A  recent  niimber  of  a  Transatlantic 
contemporary  gives  a  very,  useful  tip 
to  photographers  who  wish  to  sell  pic- 
tures of  a  larger  size  than  the  usual  cabinet.  It  is  simply 
to  use  enlargements  without  announcing  them  as  such. 
The  prospective  sitter  is  shown  prints  in  various  sizes  and 
the  order  booked  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  order  is  for 
the  cabinet  or  a  smaller  size  an  enlarged  proof  is  sub- 
mitted when  the  finished  prints  are  delivered;  this  is 
usually  purchased,  and  not  infrequently  further  large 
copies  from  the  same  or  other  poses.  The  freedom  of 
modem  plates  from  blemishes  and  the  excellence  of  the 
lenses  used  mak-es  it  easy  to  produce  enlargements  up  to 
two  diameters  which  require  no  "  working  up  "  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  which  bear  no  evidence 
of  being  other  than  contact  prints.  For  a  good  class  of 
business  a  print — black  or  sepia — may  be  made  on  cream 
crayon  paper  with  a  narrow  masked  margin,  this  is 
mounted  on  a  rough  drawing  paper,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  now  easier  to  obtain  than  most  tinted  mounting  papers. 
The  masking  is  easily  done  while  enlarging,  and  if  the 
mask  is  fixed  upon  a  glass  plate  hinged  to  a  card  back 
there  is  no  necessity  to  make  pinholes  when  fixing  up  the 
paper. 


New  Method  '  In  the  "  Journal  "  of  the  Optical  Society 
of  Silvering  of  America,  a  new  and  very  valuable 
Mirrors.  publication  from  the  point  of  view  of 

those  interested  in  optical  matters,  Mr.  Otto  StuMmann, 
jun.,  describes  a  new  method  of  making  mirrors,  applicable 
in  the  case  of  any  metal,  and  to  any  material,  varying  from 
glass  to  paper.  It  is  described  as  a  distillation  method,  and 
the  principles  are  simple,  though  the  apparatus  needed  is  a 
little  complex.  Briefly,  the  process  is  as  follows  :  To  produce 
a  silver  mirror  on,  say,  glass,  a  horizontal  silver  wire  is 
heated  to  incandescence  by  means  of  an  electric  cun^eiit, 
and  the  glass  to  be  silvered  is  placed  about  one  inch  below 
it.  The  whole  apparatus  being  in  a  vacuum,  the  wire  is 
drawn  at  a  uniform  speed  backwards  and  forwards  across 
the  glass,  which  is  covered  with  a  uniform  coating  by  the 
descending  metallic  vapour.  With  small  objects,  such  as 
galvanometer  mirrors,  a  row  can  be  arranged  uiidei*  the 
wire  and  treated  simultaneously,  the  operation  being  com- 
pleted in  about  one  minute  after  the  necessary  vacuum  has 
been  obtained.  It  is  claimed  that  either  opaque  or  semi- 
transparent  mirrors  can  be  produced  with  equal  ease,  the 
thickness  of  the  coating  being  determined  very  simply  by 
the  time  given.    Seeing  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  get- 


ting really  good  mirrors  by  chemical  processes,  it  would 
seem  wortii  while  to  give  this  new  method  a  trial. 


The  Pseudo  Mr.  Lockett,  iu  a  recent  article,  referxsd 
Mackie  Line.  to  the  fact  that  an  effect  similar  to  the 
so-called  Mackie  line  is  frequently  noticed  on  photographs, 
as  the  result  of  an  optical  illusion.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
new  observation,  for  when  two  different  densities  come  into 
sharp  juxtaposition  they  always  seem  to  be  falsified  in  some 
way  at  their  mutual  boundary.  The  phenomenon  is  akin 
to  the  effect  always  observed  in  plate-testing  strips — that  is, 
in  strips  that  have  been  exposed  in  steps  in  a  testing 
machine.  Though  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  each 
step  is  absolutely  uniform  in  density,  yet,  to  the  eye,  each 
appears  to  be  of  graduated  density,  being  distinctly  lighter 
near  the  next  darker  strip,  and  darker  near  the  next  lighter 
one.  The  effect  is.  in  some  cases,  so  marked  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  realise  that  it  is  only  an  illusion.  The  cause  is  some- 
what obscure,  and  need  not  worry  us,  but  the  kindred  effect 
described  by  Mr.  Lockett  cannot  well  be  mistaken  for  the 
true  Mackie  line,  as  the  latter  has  usually  a  sharply  defined 
outline,  and  is  not  graduated.  Moreover,  it  is  nearly 
always  accompanied  by  the  familiar  "  streamer  "  effects, 
which  are  most  definitely  not  optical  illusions  at  all. 


THE    RECOVERY    OF    SILVER    RESIDUES. 

Many  photographers  who  have  attempted  to  recover  the 
silver  from  used  fixing  baths  by  the  old  expedient  of  adding 
liver  of  sulphur  to  precipitate  the  metal  as  sulphide,  have 
been  disappointed  at  the  apparently  small  yield,  and  a 
little  recent  experience  of  our  own  seems  to  suggest  that  in 
many  cases  only  a  portion  of  the  silver  is  recovered  if  the 
usual  methods  are  adopted.  Having  some  hypo  solutions 
especially  rich  in  silver,  in  fact,  almost  saturated  with  it, 
as  the  result  of  some  experimental  work,  recovery  seemed 
worth  while,  and  the  usual  course  was  adopted  of  adding- 
liver  of  sulphur  and  occasionally  testing  with  a  few  drops 
of  .liver  solution  to  see  if  precipitation  was  complete. 
Apparently  it  was  complete,  the  test  having  no  appreciable 
effect,  but  a  few  days  after,  when  preparing  to  deal  with 
the  result,  we  retested,  this  time  with  a  solution  of  pure 
sodium  sulphide.  The  result  of  this  was  an  immediate  and 
very  heavy  precipitate  of  fresh  black  sulphide,  which  showed 
that  the  process  of  recovery  was  by  no  means  ended.  The 
final  result  was  a  big  increase  in  the  quantity  of  sulphide, 
but  if  we  had  proceeded  to  collect  the  sludge  at  the  time 
when  the  liver  test  seemed  to  show  that  the  silver  was  all 
down,  a  very  big  proportion  of  the  metal  would  have  been 
thrown  away.  This  experience  is  not  altogether  new,  for 
years  ago,  when  experimenting  on  the  collection  of  residues, 
we  found  some  little  difficulty  in  determining  when  the 
action  was  complete.  The  pure  soda  sulphide  was,  how- 
ever, not  then  the  common  commercial  chemical  that  it  is 
now.  Sulphide  toning  had  not  been  thought  of,  so  no 
demand  existed  for  the  pure  product.  We  were,  therefore, 
not  able  to  confirm  our  suspicions  in  the  same  way,  nor  to 
introduce  a  better  process.  It  was  often  stated  that  an 
excess  of  liver  of  sulphur  would  redissolve  some  of  the 
sulphide,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  arrived  at  what  would 
seem  the  logical  conclusion,  that  in  that  case  precipitation 
would  very  likely  never  be  complete,  while  the  exact 
moment  of  complete  precipitation,  if  such  existed,  would 
be  rather  difficult  to  hit. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  silver  sulphide  is  by  no  means 
such  an  insoluble  compound  as  it  is  generally  assumed  to  be, 
while  in  some  of  its  modifications  it  is  pretty  readily  solubl«. 
It  can  exist  'in  a  colleidal  state,  in  which  it  may  be  said  to 
be  s«luble  in  plain  water.     To  some  extent  it  seems  to  be  ■ 
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^InWI?  ill  hvpo,  or  in  soin«  of  the  products  into  which  hypo 

What  we  call  liver  of  sulphur  is  an  ex- 

\-  and  impure  mixture  of  various  sulphides, 

!,  for  all  we  know,  may  produce  a 

_   iides  of  silver,  sum^  of  which  may 

•    much    more    soluble    than    others.     Aa  a  rule,  silver 

iili.'il.If  Aiifii  in  solution  is  brown  in  colour,  but  this  cannot 

1  in  the  muddy  mixture  of  a  hypo  bath  with 

,    ^  ..(...ur.        A  used   fixing   Uith  quite  free   from 

jjer  will  turn  brown  aa  the  result  of  silver  sulphide 

'ition,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 

appears  at  all.     If   we  boil   a  clean  hy]x) 

■n    in    which     silver    bromide     has    been     dissolved 

II  u«>t  tli»  sairie  effect   more  quickly,  while  if  we  boil 

'  I  u   by   a 

mixture 

It  it   IS  II  to  say, 

-  ever)-  cli  i  goodly 

liver  iailinf;  to  romf  down  to  .-.well  the 

._     and  the  amount  "i  the  refiners  cheque. 

by  the  u^e  of  the  pure  su<la  sulphide  crystals 

'  '"■  '"vioved,  and  there  does  not  seem 

why  the  pure  salt  should  not 

I  lit-  i'i>-  »,ir  if-i.i.'   - -■  tire  soda  sulphide 

isrcial    [lotassium  ••    "  liver  ")   were 

•• :  po«si(>'  -.-lit  may 

■.   for  til.  'aiiifis  i' 

•  is 
i.ler 
At 
the 
iiy. 
I  uni 
>r.  ' 

lied 

.ine.      We  have  i'  ntly 

■"ooee  betwrr-   ■  .j^iw 

lies.      B<  lent 

iM.iiKiii.Tory  as  compared  wiiii  tiie  pure  suUa  com- 
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(••^'ard  to  dfiptfa  tliere  continually  %fir*  que«tion», 
i«w  of  which  concern  M>n>«what  unusual  coiKiition*. 
Dg  a  kncjwledg«  of  .points  not   always  understood. 
-OU8   pwblishnl    foniruhe  and    tabic*  enable  ono  to 

jl-to  .1..  ,i....ii,    ,,,„.,   y^  ^  ffiveii  lens  with  a  cert*in 
reverts  prohlesn  crops  up,  and 

l»v«"   u»   mm    lilt    wii.it    sto{>   B    '  •    '    •  '  i.>e  a 

doftth.     The  fRm*  table*  ma'.  lerv, 
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i»t  careluliy, 
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CAM.     Suppose  a 
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t  ut  ^'reat  depth  and 
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approximate  eize  required  tlran  to  att«inipt  to  arrive  at  it 
by  triaJ  and  error.  To  aN-oid  having  tb  use* stop  smallen- 
than  is  nece^iary  the  first  thing  to-be  done  is  to  ast'eirbaiu 
the  right  distance  on  which  to  focus.  Threei  distances 
are  involved  :  that  from  tJie  lens  to  the  nearest  part  of 
the  object-,  that  fronithe  lens  to  tlie  most  distant  part, 
and  then  the  dietance  of  the  plane  upon  which  we  shouki 
iocus  sharply.  The  third  distance  is,  of  course,  lan  inter- 
mediate one,  but  the  plane  on  -which  we  sliould  focus  is 
by  no  means  halfway  between  tlie  nearest-  and  farthest 
parts  of  the  cibjet^,  th-ougli  it  is  |Of\yai  a^eunied  to  be.  It 
is  really  .cnly  -a  relatively  short  distance  beyond  the  nea-rest 
■part  of  the  object.  It  is  quite  easily  found,  for,  in  mathq- 
matir'nl  Innguage,  the  ainddle  distance  is  the  harmonic 
nu  •  <m  the  other  two,  which  means  that  it  is  equal 

to  '  "ir  product  divided  by  their  sum.    Suppose,  for 

example,  the  near  point  is  3  ft.  from  the  lens  and  the  far 
{>oint  5  ft.  Then  the  distance  on  which  we  should  focus 
ia   the  -harmonic  mean    between  3   and  5,   which  equals 

1-— : -: — =  8},  Bo  thftt    we  should    focus  on  a  distance 

of  8  ft.  9  ins.,  or  only  9  ins.  beyond  the  nearest  point. 
This  ^xtTH  distanre  mu-it  -he  noted,  as  it  comes  in  when 
ca'  '^1. 

.re,    which  can   be  expressed 
eii  le  iorm  oi    the  //number  or  by  the  diameter. 

Tip  iiig  are  the  data  that  w«  require:  — 

/=The  focal  I«ngth,  w^ich  we  may  as(<>umeto  he  8  ins. 

/     Ti...  .listamee  of  the  phtne  in  sliarp  focus  beyond  the 
ne  lit  of  the  object.     This  we  have  already  found 

to  oe  ;»   Ills. 

K^Tbe  distance  fitom  lens  to  nearest  part  of   object, 
which  we  have  (aken  at  3  ft.  or  36  ins. 

,/=Th*»  d>?^»n<-«>  frniii  tli«  plan<>  in  sharp  focw,  not  to 
tl  .  *  us  of  the  tens,  that 

4>  ■  nice  of  it.     We  liave 

already  to\.  <^m  the  lens  to  be  3. ft.  9  ins., 

therefore  ti.  mted  is  3  ft.  9  ins.  less  8  ins., 

which  equals  3  ft.  1   in.  or  37  ins.  <* 

y — II-    we  nruiH.  decide  on  the  amount  of  confusion  to 
^>-  in  the  inisife.     Ft  is  very  usual  to  taJce  this  ss 

I-iiHi  Ml  .  but  in  practice  this  i»  too  much,  certainly  in  & 
case  like  the  present,  where  good  focus  is  desired.     It  is 
therefore  beet  to  allow  only  1-200  or  1-250  in. 
take  the  former. 

Having  these  data  the  //number  is  equal  to 


We  will 


200  >* 


11./ 


3<?  X  87  rtoor:«o 

-  „  =  .0025  ins. 

200  X  H  X  9 


nailer  than  any  provided.     A  tempf-rary  stop  will  have 
b*  '•>■■'■■     •••'i  ■•   • "i-  Tujckei   to  calculate  out  the 


which  in  mrr  awunied  caite  eqtfals 

200  X  64  X  9,-    fioar 

If  we  prtitT  to  get  the  diameter  of  the  stop,  which  is 
•  lly     more     convenient,     we     use     the     ffoHowing 

ila :  — 

I'OO  f  b 
wha(""\^^niay    "call  one-eleventh  of  an  inch. 

Such  a  »U»p  will  have  to  be  made,  a<«  ft  is  cert*ain  <.he 
len«  will  not  he  pTV)vided  with  it,  ibut  very , good  temporary 
«t  be  easily  made  in  opaque   black  paper.     Card 

i>  k  ;  the  best  way  to  proceed  is  to  cut  a  ring  in 

car.]  th.il  will  fTt  the  lens,  then  paste  .black  .paper  over  it 
and  in  that  cut  cut  the  stop  apettiire.  Such  a  stop  pan 
be  fitted  without  murh  difTiciilty  to  any  lene. 


Rkoistration  or  Bcsisess  Namss. — Samiirl  George  O»boncl.  nf 
Bank  Chsmben.  HiKh  Holbom.  was  fined  £20  ni  Bow  Street  Polii*- 
Court  last  week  for  fsiliiiK  to  furnish  the  psi-tioulars  required  under 
the  Reffistrstion  of  Burine»<  N  sines  Act.  1916. 
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OLD    PHOTOGRAPHIC    BOOKS    OF    NOTE. 


Photogbapht,  as  an  art  or  craft,  has  experienced  various  for- 
tun«s  in  ditferent  countries  in  the  matter  of  its  literature, 
using  this  latter  word  to  denote  not  only  the  photographic 
lext-books,  but  also  periodical  publications  dealing  witli  photo- 
graphy. In  this  country,  with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions, 
the  books  and  treatises  on  photography  have  Iieen  essentially 
of  a  "scrappy"  and  superficial  iind^— more  so  as  years  have 
gone  by  and  photography,  from  being  the  craft  of  the  skilled, 
has  become  the  pastime  of  the  million.  Broadly,  it  is  true 
that  the  photographic  public  in  this  country  at  any  time  witlun 
the  jKust  fifty  years  has  been  averse  from  si)e.nding  more  than 
five  ;>lullings  or  so  on  a  text^book  of  photography  as  a  whole 
or  on  one  branch  of -it;  and  within  more  recent  years  if  it 
was  desired  to  issue  a  photographic  text-book  in  such  an 
edition  that  its  publication  realised  a  fair  profit  to  the  pub- 
lisher, a-  shilling,  or  half-a-crown  at  the  outside,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  tlie  price  which  it  was  naceesai-y  to  put  upon  it. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  these  circumstances  the  text-books 
ill  this  country  could  be  no  better  than  vei-y  summary  treat- 
nientfl  of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  or  even  of  parts  of  it.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  no  country  has  been  better  served  in  tlie  way 
of  its  periodical  publications.  With  the  sole  exception,  per- 
hajw,  Df  the  "  Bulletin  "  of  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
there  are  no  photographic  journals  which  can  point  to  a  past 
record  of  publishing  the  most  valuable  and  important  con- 
tributions to  the  advancement  of  photography  as  can  "  The 
Photographic  Journal,"  the  organ  of  the  Royal  Photogi-aphic 
Society,  "The  Photographic  News"  (up  to  some  fifteen  years 
ago),  and,  we  hope  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  "  The  British 
.Journal  of  Photography."  The  United  States,  wliich  is  little 
better  than  ourselves  in  the  matter  of  text-books,  has  been 
always  fai-  below  us  in  the  chai'aot.er  and  importance  of  its 
photographic  periodicals.  And  as  regards  the  two  other  Con- 
tinental' countries,  Germany  and  Austi-ia,  to  which  the  re- 
inaimleir  of  the  photographic  literature  chiefly  belongs,  it  may 
1)e  said  that  while  "  Photographische  Korrespondenz  "  has 
had  its  good  series  of  years,  no  other  German  or  Austrian 
photographic  journal  is  able  to  take  a  place  beside  the  three 
British  periodicals  whidi  we  have  just  na7ned.  On  the  other 
liand,  those  who  have  written  in  the  German  language  have 
for  years  past  been  second  to  none  in  the  thoi'oughness  and 
coonprchensiveness  with  which  they  have  embodied  photo- 
graphic knowledge  in  a  series  of '  most  comprehensive  text- 
books. It  is  scaix:ely  necessary  to  refer  readers  of  German  to 
the  volumes  of  Dr.  Eder's  "  Handbuch  der  Photographie,"  and 
the  almost  equally  compendious  volumes  of  Pizzighelli.  In 
France  a  similar  cncj'clopjedic  -work,  that  of  Fabre,  stands  to 
the  credit  of  our  friends  across  the  Channel  and  encourages 
the  hope  that  the  writing  and  publishing  of  such  a  series  of 
volumes  are  not  tasks  only  within  the  competence  of  a  Teuton, 
but  may  one  day  be  accomplished  in  a  way  worthy  of  its 
subject  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  community. 

So  much  by  way  of  introducing  what  is  the  main  purpose 
of  these  notes,  namely,  to  signalise  the  few  volumes,  some  old 
and  some  comparatively  recent,  which  may  appropiiately  come 
witlun  the  scope  of  the  collector  of  photographic  books.  When 
I  say  collector,  I  use  the  term  in  a  wide  senSe,  namely,  to 
mean  the  man  who  buys  such  books  for  his  own  pleasure  as 
well  as  he  who  gives  a  shilling  or  two  for  the  volume  on  tlie 
second-hand  bookstall  with  a  view  to  making  a  profitable  sale 
o!  it  lateir  on.  As  regards  those  of  the  latter  category,  it  is 
neoesrsary  to  remember  that  the  market  for  old  photographic 
books  is  a  small  and  peculiar  one.  It  does  not  compare  in  the 
least  with  that  for,  say,  first  editions  of  Dickens  or  Thackeray, 
for  the  reason  that  private  collectors  of  the  past  literature  of 


our  craft  are  practically  non-existent.  SaJes  of  such  booki 
are  made  not  to  persons  or  institutioiis  who  value  them  foi 
their  rarity,  but,  in  the  main,  to  concerns  which  requir( 
them  for  incorporation  in  a  technical  and  utilitarian  library 
Thus  the  Patent  Office  Library  is  a  regular  buyer  of  books  oi 
photography,  which  forms  an  important  section  of  its  collec 
tion  in  Southampton  Buildings,  and  is  duly  catalogued  in  thi 
"  Subject  List  of  Works  on  Photo-Mechanical  Printing  an< 
Photcigraphy  "  publislied  in  1914,  price  6d.  But  perhaps  thi 
greater  number  of  saJes  are  made  to  tlie  institutions  in  thi 
United  States,  such  as  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  th< 
Franklin  Institute,  and  technical  laboratories  such  as  those  o 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  the  General  Electric  Com 
pany.  It  needs  hai-dly  to  be  pointed  out  that  European  worki 
on  photography  are  much  rarer  in  America  tlLan  they  are  here 
and  thus  for  this  reason  alone  tlie  old  European  book  com 
mands  a  better  price  with  an  American  institution  than  wit! 
one  here. 

As  regards  the  books  to  which  these  remarks  apply,  on( 
seldom  met  with  is  Hunt's  "Researches  on  Light,"  the  firs 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1844,  and  the  second  editioi 
in  1854.  A  fair  value  of  either'  edition  now  is  from  £1  U 
£1  lOs.  The  volume,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not  very  properlj 
named,  inasmuch  as  its  subject  is  not  light  itself,  but  th( 
chemical  action  of  light;  the  volume  embodies  the  many  ex 
periments  and  minor  researches  carried  out  in  these  early  dayi 
by  Robert  Hunt,  and  contains  a  mass  of  observations,  mani 
of  wihich  have  now  been  forgotten.  It  is  to  be  distinguishcc 
from  the  "Manual  of  Photography,"  by  the  same  authoi- 
which  ran  through  a  series  of  editions  from  about  1851  t< 
1857,  and  is  a  book  which  can  frequently  be  met  with  in  second 
hand  shops.     Its  value  is  small,  about  a  shilling  or  two. 

Of  a  greater  order  of  rarity  is  a  small  volume  of  58  pagei 
in  paper  covers  by  Louis  Ducos  du  Hauron,  viz.,  "Lei 
Oouleurs  en  Photogi-aphie :  Solution  du  Probleme"  (Paris 
1869).  In  this  book,  and  in  a  second  edition  issued  in  1878 
Du  Hauron  who  was  an  inventor  far  in  advance  of  his  time 
outlines  not  only  tho  various  mertJiods  of  making  colour  print: 
on, paper  by  the  subfcractive  processes,  but  furthea-  sets  oui 
with  considerable  precision  the  various  alternative  systems  o: 
screen-plate  photography,  which,  thirty  years  later,  were  fiis: 
realised  by  his  countrymen,  MM.  Lumifere.  A  reasonable  pric< 
for  either  of  tliese  books  is  fi-om  £1  to  £2. 

In  colour  photography,  again,  a  volume  which  is  rare  but  is 
of  impoi-tance  in  the  development  of  processes  of  colour  photo 
graphy,  is  "  A  New  Principle  in  Heliochromy."  by  F.  E.  Ives 
published  in  Pliiladelphia  in  1889. 

The  Daguerreotype  process  is  the  subject  of  the  first  text 
book  ever  written  in  connection  with  photography,  namely 
that  by  Daguei-re  himself,  entitled  '"Historique  et  Descriptior 
du  Procfed^  du  Daguerreotype"  (Paris,  1839).  The  transla 
tion,  by  J.  S.  Memes,  appeared  the  same  year  in  London  undei 
filie  title  "  History  and  Practice  of  Photogenic  Drawings  and 
the  Principles  of  tlie  Daguerreotj-pe."  Both  books  are  veiy 
rare,  as  is  also  another,  apparently  also  a  translation  frora 
the  original  French,  "  A  Practical  Description  of  the  Daguerreo 
type,"  a  translation  by  J.  P.  Simon.  This  also  was  publishec 
in  1839. 

The  original  "  Historique  "  has  a  value  of  about  £5.  A  re 
edition,  also  of  1839,  with  supplementary  notes  by  Leveloui 
and  Susse  Frferes,  is  priced  now  at  about  £3  ;  and  the  Englisl 
translations  have  about  the  same  value. 

Coming  now  to  more  recent  works,  a  volume  which  can  stil 
be  picked  up  at  booksellers'  in  Charing  Cross  Road  for  s 
shilling  or  so  is  one  of  the  best  written  and  oomprehensivt 
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trxt-bock*   ever  published    in   photngraphy,   although   dealing 
part  with  pnicesses  which  have  now  become  obso- 
■    A  Pr;urtical  Guide  ti>  Photiigraphic  and  Photo- 
j!  I'rinting,"  bjr  W.  K.  Burtun,  published  by  Messrs. 
..»  1887. 
In    the   field    r.f    tensitumetry    and    meaaiirement    of    plate 
jii"--^l>.  a    rare  little   borik   w>hich   is   now  often    asked    for   is 
56  .  f  the      Photo- Miniature"  entitled  "The  Hurler  and 
•■'.1  System,"  written  by  the  late  V.C.  Driffield,  and  pub- 
Messrs.  Tennant  and  Ward  in  1903,  originally  at  6d. 
I  iiK  :ii[le  DK.>nogTaph  on  a  subject   which  has  since  come  so 
murh  to  the  front  is  no™»  fairly  pricetl  at,  say.  5s. 

On  th.  '       i-  a  comp  I  •   it  volume  which 

ha«  ii.iw   .  mt  and.  ;  ug  dead,  is  not 

likely  to  U*  jci»u«:U.  is    '  Tom  WiniwiuoiKi.  The  First  Photo- 


grapher." by  R.  B.  Litchfield.  This  is  the  only  book  whirli 
contains  a  correct  and  critical  account  of  the  early  ex|K'ri- 
ments  of  Wedgwtwd  in  photography  at  the  latter  end  of  th.> 
18th  <?entury,  and  a  description  of  other  work  for  which 
priority  has  l)een  claimtd  in  relation  to  Wedgwood's. 

Another  verj  valuable  bm.k  to  the  photographic  historian 
whicA  i,  now  difficult  to  get  is  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  held  by  the  R»>ynl  Photographic  Stx-iety 
in  1898.  This  catalogue  contains  a  lengthy  review  of  photo- 
graphic lenses  from  the  very  earL«>«t  perit^l  to  the  date  of 
the  Exhibition,  together  with  notes  on  the  photographic 
technique  at  the  time  of  th?  Exhibition.  Probably  no  other 
volume  supplies  the  same  accurate  review  of  tlie  state  .f 
photography  at  this  time. 

BlBLIOl'HII.C. 


AXIAL    ABERRATIONS    OF    LENSES. 


[We  are  indebtad  to  the  Boraan  of  Stana»nl«  of  tb«  Unit«d  SUtM  Deputmmt  of  Commeroe  for  the  following  paper,  which  deal* 

•  h  the  chief  axial  aberratiooa  of  Ici  scribes  io  detail  the  practical  method  worked  oat  by  the  Bureau,  based  upon  that  of 

I'tm^nn  f'-r  th*  mea^uremanlaod  plo'  >"  aberrations.     In  reproducing  the  text  of  the  paper,  exigeocie*  of  space  have  oompeUed 

on,  namely,  that  dealtns  matbomatioally  with  the  aouroas  oC«error.     A  brief  abstimct  of  this  aeotion  is  inserted 

11  iU  apptopnate  place.— ED6.  "  B  J."] 

'lefimtion  in  liie  osotre  of  the  Md  'rf  n  lefM  ^yitrm  i<  c<-n«raJly 
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P«rpo««    of   lBw««ti<*tI«a. 

-    fnllfMina    investigation    was    uii'l'-'^  >ki-ii    to   determine   the 
lens  system  whii  h  leAirition  of  the 


!re   »»f   lb»   fi»IH 


■*rt  Hie  ranoua 
■■  mrrectiona  for 
lie  parpoeee   for 


which   they   misht   be  used.     The  lenses  investigated   were  in  the 
following  |.i  .5<«es  :— Photographic  lenses  of  relatively  lang.- 

niKTtiir  ■  :  lenees   for  stereapticon    and    motion    pict\in- 

>-  I"   lenses  of  short  focal  length  and  large  aperture  and 

t.  .  -!■  MIS. 

Crror«    Affeciing    an    Optical    Image. 

Il  •«<:ii<  .i.li  ij.ili!.  I  !■  ti;.,>  and  deacribe  the  errors  found  in 
optical  •.  S:n«  t>rl'.ri'  i.n«  .iiling  to  di«cufs  the  iiiKhod  used  in 
detani'  ti.     Kanh  one  of   these  errors   i*  called  an  aberra 

tion,  ti  ,    »-\.Mi    Mih'  Dial  aberratiorw,   namely  : — (ll    .Vxial 

rhnimaUr,  (3)  *pherical  nberration.  (4)  zoiiul 

variation  of  .^jth  (sine  condition),  (5)  curvature 

oi   Aeld.   (6)   aatigmatuun,   and    (7)   distortion).         / 

1  Axial  CHKoxATir  .XncRRATiON. — When  a  ray  of  white  light 
(Fig.  1)  peases  through  the  lens  LL  at  V-  »  prism  action  is  exerted 
»,iii    th,.    n»v     »i>d    the  whit**   U'-:Kt    i*  hrnlo-n    no    int»»   it**   romponeut 


FIf.  1.— DtafTam  lljnsiralini  asial  otaromatio  atsnsUoa. 

element*.  Ttie  red  component,  or  the  ray  of  longer  wave  lengtli. 
is  bniught  to  a  fiKU*  at  a  point  /-*,,  faKher  from  the  rear  lens  sur- 
face than  the  violK  i-omponent  or  the  ray  of  shorter  wave  lengtli. 
which  is  fncuaaed  at  /',.  The  intervening  wave  lengths  are  focusseii 
b«'l«eeii  the  point*  /',  and  I',.  This  error  i>  known  as  axial  chni- 
matic  aberration.  The  amount  of  diromatic  aberration,  or  the  dis- 
tance P,  /',.  is  denendeiit  upon  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  mid 
the  dispersion  of  the  glnas  By  "ombiiung  two  lenses  of  proper 
focal  lengthe  and  glssses  of  suitable  refractive  indices  and  dis- 
persions, the  axial  chmmatic  aberration  can  be  minimised — that  ic. 
two  ooionrs.  such  as  red  and  blue — may  be  brouglit  to  a  focus  at 
the  same  point  and  the  other  rolours  be  made  to  focus  ver>'  clo«e 
to  this  point. 
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2.  Obuqub  Chbomatic  Aberration. — Even  wben  «U  ibe  colours 
iie  foCQsaed  at  the  game  point,  the  equivalent  focal  lengths  of  the 
\;;iioug  colours  may  not  be  the  same,  and  each  colour  may  give  a 
different  sized  image,  causing  Uie  familiar  coloured  fringes  to  large 
object*.  A  particular  example  of  this  is  found  in  tlie  lenses  used 
II  three-colour  photoengraving,  where,  if  the  focal  length  for  tvhe 
led  is  slightly  longer  than  tliat  for  the  blue,  there  will  be  a  red 
fringe  to  the  image.  This  error  is  known  as  oblique  chromatic 
aberi-ation. 

3.  Si'KEBiCAi,  .Aberration. — Let  LL,  (Fig.  2)  be  a  convex  lens, 
with  the  a.xis  P,M,  and  l'„  I\,  P„  *nd   T\  be  four  i)>arallpl  rays 


^^iS'  2.— DiagrjLin  illustrating  Bpherical  aberration  and  zonal  variation  of 
K.  F.  L.,  and  graphic  method  of  representing  the  same. 

strfking  the  lens  ajt  points  $,,  Q^,  Q,,  and  Q,  at  heights  h,.  h,,  h„ 
and  h,  from  the  axis.  The  rays,  after  ibeing  refracted  by  the  lens, 
will  cut  the  axis  at  some  point.  Let  the  ray  from  P,  travelling 
infinitely  near  the  axis  cut  the  latter  after  refraction' at  P,' ;  then 
P,'  will  be  the  focus  for  a  paraxial  ray  (ray  very  near  the  axis). 
The  ray  P^,  striking  the  lens  at  a  heig-M  A,  from  the  axis  will, 
after  refraction,  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  P'^.  The  ray  fi-om  P,, 
striking  the  lens  at  the  extreme  edge  at  a  height  h,  fix>m  the  axis, 
will  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  P^\  nearest  to  the  lens.  If  V 
represent  the  paraxial  focal  length,  then  P,'/\'  =4''  ''  known 
as  the  aotial  spherical  aberration. 

If  we  draw  Q^Ii^,  QJt^,  and  QtSt  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  erect 
the  perpendiculars  aJt  P^',  P,',  and  P,',- and  draw  a  curve  tlirough 
tie  intersections  P,',  It.^,  R,,  and  It,,  we  obtain  a  curve  ^vhich 
represents  the  spherical  alberration  along  the  axis  for  any  zone  of 
the  lens  at  a  distance  h  from  the  axis. 

In  a  negative  lens  (Fig.  3)  the  ray  through  the  edge  zone,  if 
prolonged  backward,  would  cut  the  axis  at  a  point  P^'  nearer  the 


Fig.  3.— Diagram  illostrating  spherical  aberration  in  a  negative  lens. 

lena  than  the  point  P,',  which  is  the  focus  for  paraxial  rays.  But 
here  the  spherical  aberration  P,'P,'  =  AV  is  opposite  in  sign 
from  that  of  the  positive  lens.  The  size  of  AV  is  dependent 
on  the  shape  of  the  lens  for  a  given  focal  length  and  kind  of  glass. 
By  combining  a  positive  and  a  negative  lens  of  the  jwoper  shapes 
and  of  glasses  and  focal  lengths  previously  determined  by  other 
M.nditions  (axial  thromatic,  Petzval,  and  oblique  chiWatic  in 
photographic  lenses,  but  only  axial  chromatic  in  telescope  objec- 
tives), the  spherical  aberration  of  the  negative  lens  may  be  made 
to   counteract  tliat   of   the   positive   lens,   and   thus   be   eliminated. 


In  tlie  absence  of  spherical  aberration  the  curve  P.'if,  will  coin- 
cide with  the  line  P,'Y. 

Variation  of  Spherical  Aberration  with  Colour. — The  spherical 
aberration  curves  for  all  colours  do  not  coincide,  nor  do  they  run 
parallel  to  each  other,  since  the  axial  chromatic  aberration  for 
different  zones  is  different.  Hence,  it  cun'ves  are  drawn  for  light 
of  different  wave  lengths,  each  curve  would  represent  the  axial 
spherical  aberration  for  that  wave  length,  the  variation  in  the 
s.hape  of  the  cui-ves  representing  the  variation  of  the  axial  spheri- 
cal aberration  witih  the  colour.  The  abscissa  of  each  curve  for  any 
definite  ordinate  is  the  spherical  abei'ration  of  the  zone  represented 
by  that  ordinate  for  tlie  given  colour.  The  difference  between  two 
such  abstiissse  is  'the  axial  chromatic  aberration  of  the  zone  for  the 
two  colours.  Thus,  tlie  curves  show  spherical  and  chromatic  aber- 
rations, and  the  variation  of  the  spherical  with  the  colour. 

E.    D.    TlLLYER. 

H.  I.  Shultz. 
(To  he  continued. J 
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PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Council's  Report  fob  1917. 
The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Professional  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation, to  he  presented  at  the  annual    meeting   on    Friday    next, 
.March  8,  when  Mr.  A.  H.  Llewellyn  Chapman,  of  .Swansea,  will  be 
elected  president : — 

Daring  the  year  101  new  members  have  joined  the  Association.  It 
is  not  possible  to  state  with  accuracy  the  actual  number  of  members, 
as  some  who  have  not  responded  to  applications  for  tlieir  subscrip- 
tions may  have  joined  up  and  may  or  may  not  return  to  photographic 
work  and  memberehip.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose 
there  is  any  decrease,  as  the  subscriptions  collected,  888,  is  the 
highest  number  since  the  institution  of  the  association.  In  this 
respect  it  has  been  the  record  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  subscriptions  collected  for  the  past 

five  years  ; — 

1913        ...        777        ...        Congress. 
Congress. 
No  Congi-ess. 
No  Congress. 
No  Congress. 

The  business  of  the  Council  has  necessitated  a  monthly  meeting 
throughout  the  year;  so,  for  the  fii-st  time  in  the  Association's 
history,  this  year  there  has  been  no  suspension  of  the  meetings  during 
the  autiunn  months. 

The  P.P.A.  Circular  has  been  published  regularly  quarterly,  and 
the  considerable  number  of  expressions  of  appreciation  received  from 
(members  has  convinced  the  Council  that  the  labour  and  cost  of  its 
production  have  been  justified,  and  will  encourage  them  to  further 
developments  and  improvements. 

Through  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  Kodak  Company  and  tlie 
Editor  of  the  "  Professional  Photographer,"  which  the  Council 
gratefully  acknowledge,  a  statement  of  the  constitution  and  aims  of 
the  Association  was  made  in  the  coluirins  of  that  publication,  and  by 
those  means  reached  evei-y  recognised  professional  photographer  in 
the  kingdom.  A  form  of  application  for  membership  was  enclosed 
with  each  copy,  and  the  direct  result  was  the  accession  of  fifty-one 
members. 

The  coming  into  force  of  the  "Registration  of  Business  Names 
Act  "  v/as  duly  notified  to  our  members,  ajid  full  particulars  of  its 
provisions  were  set  forth  in  the  February  nuimber  of  the  P.P.A. 
Circular.  A  large  number  of  inquiries  resulted,  several  of  them 
involving  intricate  points,  which  had  to  be  considered  with  delibera- 
tion before  the  application  of  the  Act  as  regarded  them  could  be 
determined.  In  spite  of  the  clear  instructions  given  in  the  Circular, 
a  considei-able  proportion  of  the  members  liable  to  registration,  etc., 
.seem  to  have  failed  to  notice  or  take  regard  of  their  obligations.  In 
certainly  more  than  twenty  cases  letters  have  been  received  from 
members  on  ordinary  mattei-s,  written  on  letter  paper,  the  heading  of 
which  clearly  did  not  comply  with  the  law.  In  all  these  cases  the 
member  has  been  warned  of  his  omission.  The  frequency  of  these 
cases  necessitated  a  further  notice  to  members  generally,  which  was 
printed  in  the  November  number  of  the  "  Circular." 

In  a,  few  cases  the  printed  heading  of  letters  received  included  a 
representation  of  the  Ro\-al  anns  or  wofds  implying  that  the  person 
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or  firm  enjoyed  Royal  patrona(;e.  When  it  waa  dear  that  the 
member  was  not  entitled  to  aoch  use,  and  that  it  waa  an  infringe- 
Dt  of  the  Patent  Act  or  Trade  Mark*  Act,  a  warning  has  been 


pven. 

In  August  tho  attentiaii  of  the  Coonoil  waa  directed  to  a  circular 
letter  that  was  bei-  val  of,  the  Director  of 

the  National  Portr ,  ;   and  Army  oflRceri  an  J 

oth-ri  in  high  official  pusitioua,  ins  ;tiu^  the  recipient  to  attend  at 
a  .  ,  r-..!.!!  pbotografher'd  studio  for  a  free  sitting,  in  order  that  his 
portrait  ahoold  be  iacladed  in  a  collection  of  portraits  to  include 
thoee  of  "all  peiaons,  naval,  military,  or  civilian,  holding  important 
an<i  responsible  poaitions,  and  other»  who  have  rendered  service  to 
their  oooBtry  in  this  great  histoiical  epoch  by  their  valeur  or  by  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  Empire."  Aa  (he  oflen  by  recipient* 
of  th«  circnlar  to  contribute  portraits  of  themaelvea  already  in 
«ziat«(ie«  were  replied  to  by  the  firm  uf  pbotngraphers  referred  to, 
on  their  own  bnaincH  letter  paper,  stating  that  only  their  photo- 
grapha  woold  be  included  in  the  collection,  a  letter  waa  adJremed 
by  the  bon.  aecretar>-  t«  the  UirecUu-  National  Portrait  Galleri-. 
asking  if  this  waa  the  fact.  No  reply  ttjiMtd  an  acknowledgment 
having  been  received  for  some  weeks,  hf  diNCtaon  of  the  Council  a 
latter  for  pab)icatioa  waa  sent  to  and  mppttred  in  certain  news- 
{wpets,  painting  ont  that  the  metlud  proposed  for  obtaining  the 
liiiilisila  iiwiiilj.  that  tbey  were  all  to  be  prodoced  by  one  London 
photographer — most  neceasarily  be  ineffectiTe. 

A  series  of  advert iesments  in  the  Loodon  "Evening  News," 
eflerii^  iia  readars  ooloorgraph  enlargsnenia  for  7s.  6d.,  from 
a  piwtognkph  of  anyone  serving  in  the  Forces,  waa  brooght 
to  the  Cooncil's  notice.  An  acooant  of  wkat  happened  in  tiie  case 
of  an  order  for  ooe  of  these  eulargeoMrte  was  gtveo  by  the  hon. 
secretary. 

A  soneiiiao  from  Mr.  Lang  Sims  that  a  fund  be  raised  for  the 
baneSt  of  piMtognphsn  who  have  lAvu  iNvrt  in  the  war  and  reqoirv 
aseiataoce  on  their  retain  to  a--  was  eoMidarad  by  tfie 

Couaoil.  The  difficoltiea  were  (  .  :.  ,;uiaed,  bat  a  oooniiltce 
waa  appointed  tu  '.n(|uire  into  the  nmtler.  Vp  to  the  finaent  no 
defiason  has  been  srrived  at. 

The  andioatiena  for  adrioa  or  Msistanee  on  bnitnsm  msttsw  have 
a«   nnmetooa  and   vaKsd  in   snhiset  as   oeaal.     In  ea*arai 
t^  .\jaociat«on's  opportanity  of  obtaining  a  seMlsmenl  by 
lion  hea  been  deattoyed  by  «ur  nsnber,  after  an  atrimonioas 
having  thraateoed  his  opponent  with  placing  the 
imrrr  in  the  hands  of  thr    "  la  enek  cases,  usually,  the 

4Mly  lasrift  is  to  fmploy  a  r 

The  sale  of  old  negatiTea  u>  [M-ixins  '«Im>  are  mors  anxioos  to 
obtain  the  glam  than  to  pay  for  it  baa  givea  as  a  grtat  amount 
of  uouUc.  and  hm  necaasilated  the  atrrkea  of  our  soboHor.  In 
most  cassa  he  has  obtained  a  sotUifBaat.  Payment  baa  bean 
nhlsinsd  from  a  glass  oompaay  in  ei^  caass  with  and  without  the 
eu— WBOiSBt  of  pinrewMny     Other  caaa  are  still  in  band. 

Tlifaa  eaasa  of  the  refnml  to  pay  for  oU  Bagstirsa  by  tiieir  por- 
ihessri  on  aocDunt  of  liM  gUaa  beinf  VDclaaaabla  kava  ocenrrsd. 
In  ooe  oaae  an  adjuMment  was  made  hy  ooasent.  In  the  second 
there  wM  a  rootim  accooot,  and  the  legal  poattMn  iiiaimwsil  oa- 
dended.  The  third,  mhiet  involvrs  a  very  cooaidanbie  snoiiiit, 
is  being  dealt  with  by  our  suiiritom. 

Many  eoBplainla  of  (oode  ordm.)  not  being  delivered  after  con- 

of  time  have  rearlinl  iw.    The  difBculty  in  dsaUng 

aoek  «aa«  arisaa  from  -the  uiyissibility  of  detannining  the 

miming  of  "  raMonable  tune  "  ondar  esialtng  circumatancea. 

Two  daima  by  rVenU  againal  m  i  mb—  for  delivery  of  negative* 

have  been  saoresafally  misted. 

Several  cases  of  minor  infringements  ct  copyright  have  rmnlted 
in  obtaining  reproduction  frw«  or  rioall  dunagea  for  manlien.     In 


£3S  were  ofataiiw4l      .V 
"Daily    Mlrmr"    pubhahin.: 
i  tie  sat  sent  them  by  a  pelt 
iit  pfoved   that  the  ptw 
pfaotografifaa,  ear  iiR«nl" 
the  aender  £12  12*.    fw^-.   >•  .v   ... 
aamabsr  the  same  amount. 

In  another  oaw  of  alleged  in' 
^aioat  had,  fortonatdy  for  hin. 
oar  mentber  dated  twelve  years  j 


i{  raae  wne  that  uf  the 

:    phologrspla  of    naval 

the  Nary.     On  investigation 

•■■  •>><•  paper  were  oopiea  of 

Iiaper  had  already  paid 

•-.<-..    met  ua  by  paying  our 

— --*   the  pemon  complaine<) 

iie  onrreeporidrtM-e  with 

..1!.■^:^g  coodnaively  that  the 


photo^9|lhB  were   taken   to   order  and  'were   not   our   member's 
oopyrigfat. 

A  complaint  of  one  of  our  members  against  another  that  the  latter 
had  endeavoured  to  induce  the  former's  nxuwger  to  transfer  his 
services,  was  held  by  our  solicitor  not  to  be  a  breach  of  the  Defencf 
of  the  Realm  .\ct,  as  the  attempt  did  not  succeed.  If  it  had  soc- 
ceeded  it  wouid  have  rendered  the  offender  liable  to  a,  heavy  penalty. 

Two  important  casce  of  goods  being  invoiced  at  higher  prices 
than  the  contract  pv'.ce  have  reaolted  in  the  contract  price  beini: 
maintained. 

The  Fine  Art  and  General  Insurance  Company  have  given  notice 
to  termiaate  the  arrangement  up  to  the  present  existing  with  the 
Association.  The  Council  are  still  considering  what  new  arrange- 
ment  can  be  made  in  the  interests  of  our  members.  The  new  arrange 
menia  will  not  ^ect  members  already  insured  against  fire  and  some 
other  insurance.   , 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  Editors  of  the 
"  British  Journal  of  Pbotogra|ifay  "  and  the  "  Profeasional  Photo- 
grapher "  for  publishing  repotts,  infonnataon  and  helpful  reference 
to  the  Association's  woHc. 

By  order  of  tiie  Council, 

Alexander  Mackib,  Hon.  Secretary. 

January  12,  1918. 


Jisslstatits'  RoteSe 


t/otu  fry  auUtants  tuitabh  for  this   eoiumn  teiU  bt  fruidertd 
and  paid  for  on  tkt  firtt  of  the  month   following  pubiicaliit. 


Eaael  and  Bromide  Paper  Catch. 

methods  in  use  for  fixing  bromide  paper 


A  Uaeful 

Or  t!i.-  \.in."n  • 

to  the  i-iLl.ir.::ng  eaM>l,  and  tiieir  merits,  I  have  had  but  lilUe 
eaperi' :.'  •',  i"it  the  following  device  has  beerf  found  to  work  satic 
hctonly  for  a  number  of  yean  in  the  production  of  all  the  various 
sixes  of  prints,  (rum  postcard  to  20  by  16  and  over.  Aa  regards 
spaed  and  airoplidty,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  much  improved  upon. 
The  eassi,  woriring  on  wheels,  is  fitted  with  a  aquare  of  fine  ground 
glaw  ia  the  ccutr6,  size  12  by  10  flush  to  tj^  surface  of  the  front 


of  buonl,  and  proving  a  niafal  means  of  fine  focussing,  viewiug 
from  the  back  of  eaael  as  with  a  camera,  The  paper-olippini; 
rods  are.  working  frr>m  the  oomers,  made  to  fix  aiiy  sixe  of  pa{>«<° 
to  any  part  of  the  eaeel  board   within  its  working;  area,  which  in 
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isily  uii'l  f)ii!ckly  di.iie  witlioiit  piei'dtig  the  paper.    Also  the  paper 

,  Very  tjuickly  removed  when   expt)sed. 

The  sketches  will  he)p  to  expbiii.  The  spriiiu  brackets  to  hold 
tiie  sliding  rods  can  be  easily  made  by  a  smith.  They  are  hai\lened 
to  give  a  firm  .spring.  Mine  are  homemade  t'ix)m  pieces  of  gheet- 
iron,  being  first  pKed  into  sliape  and  then  haixlened.  They  are 
-  inply  fixed  near  the  corners  of  the  easel  by  means  of  a  stout  screw 


eye  so  as  to  allow  of  a  side  to  side  mo\ement  of  the  whole  fituji 
across  tJie  board  ;  the  tubular  socket  is  made  just  large  enough  to 
receive  and  hold  the  arteel  rods  firmly  against  the  board  when  let 
go  (my  rods  are  fairly  stout  umbrella  ribs),  and  loosely  enough 
held  to  allow  of  the  whole  tength  being  slipped  kickwards  and 
forwards  bx>m  corner  to  centre,  and  rife  verfa.  Tliere  will  be  some 
spare  parts  of  tht  rod.i  generally  projecting  beyond  tlie  corner  of 
easrt,  but  not  of  sufficient  length  to  be  nvuch  in  the  way  when  a 
good  size  board  is  used.  These  witches  will  hold  ))lates  when 
required  as  well  as  paper. — M.  B. 

Two   Hint*  on  Vertical    Copying. 

The  first  is  to  .<t-.ck  a  piece  of  paper,  on  whicih  thei'e  is  some  sharply 
printed  type,  under  a  smsll  ipiece  of  glass  (preferably  plate-glass), 
so  that  the  type  shows  through  the  glass.  An  old  c.d.v.  cutting 
shivpe  is  quite  good  for  the  purjjose.  This  lis  just  di^opped  on  the 
copy  for  easy  fcx-ussing,  and  will  lie  in  good  contaot  with  it. 

The  second  idea  is  to  make  a  sort  of  bo.x,  a-!  shorivn  in  the  sketch. 
t  '  supfjort  a  piece  of  mirror  on  top  of  the  canie.-a,  so  as  to  enable 


one  'to  examine  the  image  by  looking  straight  forward  instead  of 
cianing  one's  neck.  In  many  cases  where  tho  copy  ds  well  lit  H 
will  be  possible  to  arrange  and  to  focus  the  image  in  the  mirror. 
This  may  be  a  piece  of  ordinary  silvered  sheet  or  plate  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  'box  is  simply  placed  in  the  most  convenient  way 
on  the  camera,  preferably  so  that  the  mirror  faces  away  from 
the  source  of  liiglit. — D.  B.  • 

Soft  Bromide  Emulaion  on  War  Paper. 

When  bromide  emulsion  shows  a  tendency  to  soften  or  melt,  there 
are  various  methods  of  hardening,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
.effective  if  the  emulsion  is  on  paper  or  card  of  prewar  qualiity. 

Uealing  with  emulsion  on  paper  of  recent  manufacture,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  be  such  an  easy  matter,  the  film  apparently  not 
having  as  good  a  purchase  on  the  new  base. 

I  have  come  across  a  large  amount  of  bromide  paper  and  card 
during  the  last  si.\  months,  the  film  of  which,  on  contact  with  hot 
hypo-alum  and  sometimes  in  the  case  of  sulphide,  softened  and  left 
the  base.  All  this  bromide  was  of  well-known  makes  and  high- 
priced,  so  the  fault  was  not  due  to  cheap  material,  but  rather  to 
"  war  paper.  "  One  maker  who  was  questioned  could  give  no  infor- 
ri  ition  about  the  matter. 

Ihe  U!<e  of  alum  in  sufficient  Quantity  to  prevent  softening  caused 


the  film  to  crack,  split,  and  peel.  Sulphite,  acetic  acid  and  alum- 
used  as  a  separate  hardening  bath  gave  better  results,  but  was  not 
reliable,  some  batches  of  paper  being  affected  by  it  differently  from 
others.  Formalin  was  no  more  successful,  the  waste  in  all  cases 
being  serious. 

Fixing  prints  in  a  hardeiiing-fixing  bath,  such  as  the  hyixi, 
sulphite,  acetic  acid  and  alum  formula,  and  then  treating  theA  with 
alum  (common  or  chrome),  formalin,  or  saturated  hypo  solution, 
only  seemed  to  make  things  worse,  square  inches  of  film  sometimes- 
peeling  off  without  being  touched. 

The  only  reliable  way  I  ever  found  to  deal  with  prints  on  this 
kind  of  material,  if  they  are  wanted  for  toning,  is  that  of  using  a 
"  soft"  fix;:ig  bath  composed  of  hyjio  and  a  very  small  amount  of 
I'otass.  metabisulphite.  By  "  soft  "  I  mean  not  too  stroiiig  or 
cold — 20  per  cent,  solution  at  65°  or  70°  being  about  right — a«  the 
tendency  to  crack  or  blister  must  be  counteracted.  After  fixing, 
the  prints  are  washed  for  about  five  minutes,  soaked  in  saturated 
chrome  alum  solution  for  about  ten  minutes,  being  well  turned  over 
and  washed  again  for  another  ten,  after  which  they  are  dried. 
When  dry  they  can  be  toned   with  impunity. 

All  alternative  to  drying  is  to  allow  the  prints  an  hour  in  the- 
chrome  aium,  but  the  former  is  the  safer  way  when  the  paper  or 
card  is  extra  faulty. 

This  may  seem  more  troublesome  than  leaving  prints  in  a  cold 
bath  to  tone  overnight,  but  when  large  quantities  have  to  be  toned 
it  is  the  more  convenient  method  unless  one  has  great  accommodation- 
for  hypo-alum. — Thermit. 


Patent  ReiDs. 


Process    patents — avp^ications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 
'Photo-Mechanical  A'ov«." 

Applications  Januaiy  21  to  February  16  : — 
CiNEMATOGRA'.-HY. — No.  1,253.    Cinematograph  projection  apparatus. 

E.  E.  Halford. 

Photometeks. — No.  1,473.     Pliotometers.     H.  Nielsen. 

Camera  Accessory. — No.  1.826.  Optical  divergence  determiners- 
for  cameras.     A.  Freeman. 

CiNEMATOonAPHY. — No.  1,812.     Kinetographs.     H.   C.  Schlicker. 

Shutter  Fittikgs. — No.  1,631.     Obturator  rings.     A,   V.   VVat^on. 

Films.— No.  2,319.     Films.     H.  Degens, 

Cinematography. — No.  2,075.  Stereoscopic  cinematograph  shut- 
ters.    O.-Dimond. 

CiNEM.woGRAPHV. — No.  2,131.  Haiid-tool  for  joining  cinemato- 
graph films.     E.  W.  Jchnston. 

Photographic  Apparatus. — No.  2,026  and  No.  2,109.  Photographic 
appai-atus.     G.  de  Ram. 

Printing. — No.  2.334.     Photographic  printing.     C.  J.  F.  Westman. 

Film. — No.  2,742.     Apparatus  for  treating  photographic  film  tape. 

F.  B.  Thompson, 

Cinematograph  Cameras. — No.  2,720.  Cinematograph  cameras. 
R.  Wellesley. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Thett  specifications   are   obtaviable,   price    6d.   each,  post  free,  fron 

the  Patent  Office,  US,    Southamptoti  Buildtngs,  Chaiuxry  Lant, 

London,   W.C. 
fh*  date  in   brackets   is    that  of  application   in    this   country  ;    or 

abroad,  in  t'lie  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 

Convention. 

Colour  PnoTOGn.ArHY.— No,  110,089  (February  8,  1917)  The- 
invention  a^  of  optiail  means  for  taking  and  projecting  still  and 
animated  oolouT  photographs.  In  view  of  the  technical  details 
contained  in  the  specification  the  major  portion  of  the  latter  is 
printed  in  the  "Colour  Photography"  supplement  to  this  issue. 
Tlie  five  claims  made  for  the  invention  aj-e : — 

1.  Apparatu-s  for  itaking  colour  photographs,  whether 
stationary  or  of  the  motion-picture  kind,  charablerised  in  that 
the  rays  of  light  of  the  component  colours  are  separated  at  the 
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ving  ihe  <|ii:ility  of  iwlcotiveJv 

uipODClit  colours  lu  prepuiider- 

■    '  1 

—i^-TTT   pbotCftfaiplM,    whether 

dwncterMed  iu  that  tiie 

-  vi.  H^  rt  the  wir- 

ot  aelectively 

►»■  '  ^  iiiiRjui-tit  i.x'.ouiTt  in  prcpoodw- 

to    oImd    1    or    claim    2    further 


«urfac0  of  a  tran.<p 
tranamitting  &nd  :•  ;--.-„  . 
alinf;  degTe«- 

2.  Apr '    •■-    ■-■" 

stktionai 

rays  of  . 

faca  of  ■> 

tranmittrng  .u.u   ..n.-.  .mi;   u 

ating  <i«gi«M. 

3.  Ap|»mt(w  according 
diaractMwd  in  that  «ha  tranMoitting  and  rpfleeting  r«paciti«« 
of  the  redeetor  aa  to  tb«  rtwfM'  live  «ompoiient  ooioan  are  pro- 
perly retatad  (o  th«  degree  <l--.n-o<>  of  senaiisrveneM  or  dcfth  of 
cukmr  of   Ule  opfMoitiy   locatt-d   iinag*  aurfaoea. 

4.  Apparatua  aocording  (<•  riaim  1  or  claim  2  further 
<^haraet<riMd  io  that  the  in<  "inijriaea  a  plate  uf 
giaaa.  laUwr  cJear  or  ooloin  ..t  fare  of  which  ia 
applied  a  aoperficial  lay<er  of  a  dteiitwc  eual-tar  or  aoalogoua 
dye- 11111!. 

5.  In  or  for  um-  in  ihe  Utkir^;  at  aJtibitiog  of  colour  photo- 
grapha  a  dicbr  .io  dve  r'-fl."  ("r  ftutxH^Uially  a  deaeribed. 
A.  H.  Walker,  188,  F1.  :  C4.  fur  He«  Itn 
Cnrpuration.   1201,  R«<.  a,   I'.S  A. 


Crade  Ram^s  and  n?ark$. 


Ftao.' 


-\a2Se.50t      By  C.  P   ( ;  -  . 


UHSKWKU. 

in  1904  iru«>  Ci. 


TRADE  MABK8  RBHOV-"  '■POM  REGISTKB. 
In  iJt*  efieiml  limifuagi  of  tht  "  .  i  Journal  "  tkt  foUotntuj 

trad*  mark*  hae»  btm  "  rmtottd  (i.jr»  tit*  r»fu1*r  thnmfh  mm^if 
mmtt  o/  rmttaal  fen."  Sack  noa/Myauwl  u  </  court  tht  mttlud 
mdofiUd  bjf  a  firm  havituj  no  farlMfr  i<etatitmfor  Iht  urn  <^  a  mark. 

HrT  ;^x  —No.   288,337      Rr  ■•-  -    '    •-     >^      H.  hner    and    P     L. 

I        riton  in  1904  (CUm  . 
t\>:      s  — No.    259,336.        RegutcrcU    by    U     Ifffcner   and     P      I. 
iiton   in   1004.     (ClaM  1  ) 


I 


Jf.l*A'.y  PLACED  O.V    TBB  REGIS TBB. 

Tk*  (oUowtng  mof kt  kat*  fcam  fUtrtd  tm  Ikt  rtguUtr : — 

Bn  iM  B  I)c9ioM.— NoL  380^0.       Phelograpli*.       Fnrd    RmJWI 
Bamrtte,  108.    R-nfirld  .Street,  (ilMfpa.   p^Mocrapfarr. 


rabrvary  16  to  V 

P.  T.  y 
March   12  t 

8tU;  2. 
AprU  18  V> 

Sooiaty 

.\ore  La: 

Rrad.  Loodoa,  W.12 


\n\G  KUDrnoNaL 

irj^  notosraphic  SocMy.    Sac., 
rgh. 

ty.       Sac,  Walter 
6. 

iioMiaaiUi,  VbUofnfhie 

Seca.,  R.  T.  CaU«a4«>,  U>, 

T.  W.  Shirr*.  201.  Goldhawk 


Wji«'«  Hiaroai  i.x  Cou>t-B!— Prepaiwliaaa  are  prooecdiag  qoiekly 
.  .1...  «-.  ■^rand  extii'  •    ■     '  '■— ^i?  --,-  - '    • '  ' 


(•e  oftatti 
«- %ti(>'iii«rfi  jiaa  been  orx-n'i 
tha  proceed*  wiU  h«  dwot- 


■trv  'ti    I  ni..rma:  i->n,   atmi 
•'«  and  purjMMM. 

f  £1  la. 

-tmi^zine 

'■Itc  Laa^ii  '  't<a 

hrtf    nn-T  the 

led 

iige 

.••r'n 

.■  ■    -  ■  i    to 

■..  '  thr   'i^'T-Stm  Clob,-  Itmtnl  Building*, 

r.2. 


meetings  or  societies. 


MEETINGS     OP    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

aAToaDAT,  Mabcb  2. 

Blal»bridtre  Pbotocnpbic  andSeiantiHcSociety.  "  Tbc  Principle*  ol  Composition." 

J.  H.  Oonthaw. 
Edinbarab  Ptantogtmphit-  ^ocialj.     Kxbibition    Lecture,    "A    SwJm    Paeeant.  ' 

O.  W.  Wight. 

MaKDAT,  Maich  4. 

Booth  London  Pbotocnphle  Socien.     ■■  The  Pfaotocrsphie  Btadio and  PremiK'i   ' 

Urinkwater  But. 
Dewsbar;  PboMtraphie  Society.    »  Amateur  Pbotofrsphar."    Prlio  Blide*. 
C(ly  o(  London  and  Ciipplefcaia  Phola(rapbio  Soelety.     "Uarden  Plioio(ra(h}.' 

A.  D.  Kort. 
Bradford   Pbotofraphic   aoeietf.      Torkahire   Photographic    Uhion   8Ude«   an.l 

Meaban' Slide  Nl(bt. 

Ti-iauT,  Uuica  S. 

BInahiiham  Pbotocrsphic  Society.    "Some  Old  Roman  Tovdk  of   Provcncp. 

T.  H.  Waller,  B.A.,  B.Bc. 
Haalay  Photefraphic  Society,  T.M.Ca.    Annual  Mcetinii. 
SbeOleld  Pboto(raptilc  iVM-iaiT.    "Prom  JerKy  to  Bl.  Mala  un.!  Mom  St.  Michel. 

Bnuaay."    K.  J.  Cnbb. 
Kelcblry  aad  Diitrlct  I'liuto^raphia  Ataoclalion.    •■  .\matcur  Pbotoiiniphrr  "  Prize 

I.«atera  tutdt*. 
Ilaekaey  Pbolofiaptala  Society.    AffilUUoa  Laalera  Slide*. 


WiaaaiSAr,  Mjiaca  6. 


A.  U.  UuiU. 


Hall  Photatrapble  SeelatT. 
Haddar*a>ld  NaUtfallit  aa<i 

Prtaw. 
l^mtttt  Pbolaarapbte  fVvlriy. 
t.tracpaai  AaMU 

Mortbaralu 
HaniiaeiiHt 

Jelwra."    A.H.I. 
Rodleyaod  D'ttrict  I'; 


.tarn  SI..'.. 


.  MA«ca  7. 

ri."    .Mr*.  M.  Chaplin. 

■".^..iii.o  Society.      Kxbibition  ":   ir,. 

.  (nd  r.f  T!nlon  Slide*. 

''Some   Pre. War    UoliJ*>»   in 

.lapblc    Society.      "Flotsam     and 

Soelety.    "Albam  Making."    T.  Ball. 


Commercial  $£egal  Intelllsence. 


.\  RsfSimio  Orom  haa  been  made  on  a  creditor's  petition  againit 
Arthur  Heat!.  i  her,  lately  carrying  on  buaineas  at  22. 

■'it.  Jamea  Stt 


.NKW  tO.MPAXIES. 

Ni;»    STrDiii«,    L.ii>.    -Thia   private  company   waa  registered    on 

February  15,  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,  in  £1    shares,    as    photo- 

graplien,  printer*,   dealers  in  pictures  and  fancy  goods,  etc.,  and 

to  catabliah  at  (iraiitham,   Peterborough,   or    elaewhcre,    bnuichen 


•liopa,  staiios,  fai-torite 
one  share)  arc  : — (>.  E. 
Grantham,  chemist ;  A.  i     ■■... 
fiad  aooountaiit ;  ti.aE.  Hadley 
photographer.     The  first   din-' 
Whit*,  and   G.    E.    H...1 
Joia|fy).     Siliritor,  T.   .NOrtuii, 


■"    etc.     The  subscriber^!  (each  with 
(ireen    Hill,    Barrowby    Road. 
i'<>-fi»hira  Road,  Urantham,  certi- 
■'<-.   r  irliament  Street,  NoUingham. 
U'  ''.     E.     Whysall,    A.     1 

(.'  SO  abann    (solely   < 

1.  ,>t    i  •KT  s  Hill,  Grantham. 


AnUAL  PBtrrDORAPHT 

the  Honac  of  • 
of  the  progr> 
Korcea  and  .\ : 
year  15,357  p 

PUOTOOKAPUS,    i 

•  Board  of  Tra<K' 
enijravers  in  Ix>n<l<>ii  [iiji 
of  the  Royal  Family.     < 
should   be  addreaaed  to 
lAindon  for  Canada    '.' 


OM  TBB  Westcrn  Front.— In  hia  report,  in 

'   M-ok,  Major  Baird,  in  giving  an  account 

>><.-en  mode  in  the  creation  of  the  Air 

>  d  that  in  the  montli  of  September  laat 

'    token  in  the  air. 

^. — A   ^laiiitoba  oorreapondeut  in    the 

.uVlk   !••!■   names  of   photographers  or 

priced  portraits  of  meinbcn 

- --    -1    -_  in  regard  to  the  foregoing 

the  Office  of   the   High    Conun isaioner    in 

Yulr.ria  Sir..,.t     s  \V  1. 
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Correspondence* 

•.*  Correspondents  should  never  toriU  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No 
notice  i$  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addrestit 
of  the  writers  are  given. 

•.*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opmiotis  expressed  by 
our  eorre^yndents. 

METOL  AND  CHEMICAL  POISONING. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen.— In  answer  to  my  query  in  the  "  Journal  "  of  Xovejii- 
ber  9  last  on  the  above  ..subject,  asking  for  a  means  by  whicli  I  could 
cure  mvself  of  metol  poisoning,  Mr.  E.  I..  Leaoh,  photographer, 
of  Clarendon  Street.  St.  Giles.  Oxford,  kindly  sent  me  some  oint- 
ment, which  absolutely  healed  my  hands,  the  skin  starting  to  grow 
after  the  fourth  days'  treatment,  and  in  three  weeks  I  was  able 
to  resuu.e  mv  dutie^.  after  six  and  a  half  months'  pain.  I  notice 
in  last  week's  "  B.J.  "  that  Mr.  Leach  has  placed  this  on  the  market 
under  the  name  of  I'iah  Ointment. 

H  other  photocraphera  suffering  as  I  did  will  give  this  ointment 
a  trial  thev  will,  like  myself,  be  pleased  in  having  had  it  brought 
to  their  notice.— Vours  faithfully.  P-  H.  Adams. 

Staff  Photographer,  "  Illustrated  Leicester  Chronicle.' 

Leicester.  Feb.  19.  1918. 

PLATE  SIZES. 
To  the  Editore. 

Gentlemen. 1  agree  with  those  of  your  correspondents  who  object 

to  the  present  standard  sizes  of  plates. 

Twelve  years'  practice  with  a  half-plate  and  stereo  field  camera 
ha,s  convinced  me  that  the  7^  in.  x  5  in.  is  much  more  pleasant  in 
use  than  the  half-plate,  both  for  landscape  and  portraiture.  One 
of  the  chief  joys  in  my  photography  is  the  composing  of  the  picture 
on  the  ground  glass,  and  for  this  the  7^  in.  x  5  in.  has,  I  find,  easily 
the  advantage  over  the  half-plate. 

It  may  interest  your  correspondents  to  know  that  a  large  number 
.  !  .-tudents.  when  requested  to  divide  a  given  straight  line  into  two 
parts,  whose  proportions  should  bear  the  most  pleasing  relations 
to  one  another,  made  tl\e  ratio  (on  the  average)  1.6  to  1  (James's 
"  Psychology  ").  This  is  not  far  away  from  the  1.5  to  1  as  recom- 
mended by  80  many  of  your  correspondents. — Yours  faithfully. 

C.\LYPSO. 


DEVELOPER  FOR  PROCESS  WORK. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  ))hoto-mechanical  press  is  at  present  not  in  a 
I H  isition  to  give  assistance,  so  please  allorw  me,  through  your 
iiodium.  to  help  my  fellow  half-tone  operators. 

.\cetic  acid  is  still  fairly  easily  obtainable,  but  spirit  is  a  vanishing 

rticle.     A    substitute    for    the  acid-spirit-iron   developer   has    been 

I  commended,  viz.,  an  acid-sulphuric  and  gelatine-iron  mixture.     I 

I   inid   the  latter    wanting;  the  developer  give»  irregular   density, 

id  the  after  intensification  is  very  trying — in  fact,  two  or  three 
-  ifcessive  intensifications  are  required. 

After  a  few  trials   I  can  recommend  the  following  : — 

A.  Stock  solution  :  Gelatine   2  ounces. 

Acetic  acid  99  per  cent 20  ounces. 

Water  30  ounces. 

B.  Developer:  Iron  sulph 4  ounces. 

Stock  sol.,  A    3  ounces. 

Water  50  ounces. 

It  will  be  iiuiiced  that  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  is  less  than  half 
that  generally  used  in  spirit  sol.,  because  the  gelatine  al.so  acts 
.1^  reslrainer.  The  resulting  ivegative  is  every  bit  as  good  with 
;  lis  new  developer  as  with  the  older  one,  especially  if  used  slightly 
.  irm.  and  before  pouring  on  should  be  freetl  of  bubbles;  the  stages 
I  I  ring  initensification  are  visible  and  easily  accomplished. 


I  use  ordinary  gelatine.  wJiat  I  may  call  best  glue,  and  not 
]ihotographic  gelatine. 

If  acetic  acid  should  become  still  more  scarce,  a  substitute  would 
be  vinegar,  which  can  easily  be  made  from  apple  or  pear  juic& 
obtained  from  windfalls  or  otherwise ;  such  vinegar  contains  5  tf> 
10  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid.  If  information  is  required  to  make  such 
vinegar,  I  shiill  be  pleased  to  give  it. 

The  a.b(>ve  A  6to<k  solution  is  also  a  first-rate  substitute  for  gum 
on  wet  plate,  giving  a  perfect  protection  and  a  .surface  which  takes 
the  pencil  easier  and  better  than  any  other  medium  I  know  of. 

Otto  Pff.nxinger. 


HYPO  RECOVERY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Durin;;  rhe  last  few  days  I  have  been  making  a  scrie- 
of  experiments  with  the  object  of  the  recovery  of  sodium  thiosul- 
phate  from  exhausted  iixing  baihs.  Thinking  that  the  results  of 
my  experiments  might  be  of  some  general  interest.  I  am  sending  you 
an  account  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  experiments  were  conducted  with  a  plain 
"hypo"  bath,  and  do  not  apply  to  acid  batlis.  My  method  was  to 
pre<'ipitate  the  silver  by  pa-ssing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through 
the  solution  in  the  presence  of  ammonia  (ammonium  hydrate).  The 
silver  sulphide  was  then  filtered  out  and  the  excess  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  ammonia  boiled  off.  The  strength  of  the  hypo  solu- 
tion was  mea.sured  by  finding  the  time  taken  by  a  definite  volume- 
of  the  solution  to  clear  a  strip  of  photographit-  film  of  a  definite  size. 
The  results  were  o-s  follows  : — 

The  fresh  solution  cleared  the  test  film  in  18  minutes.  The  solu- 
tion %va.s  then  partially  exhaiisted,  until  the  time  taken  was  45 
minutes  to  clear  a  film  of  the  same  size.  At  this  .-itage  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  silver  was  carried  out  as  described  above,  and  the 
"  hvpo  "  solution  wa.s  brought  to  the  same  volume  as  before  by  the 
addition  of  water  to  replace  that  lost  by  evaporation.  I  now  found 
that  the  tes-t  film  required  22  minutes  to  clear,  a  result  showing  that 
the  activity  of  the  bath  had  been  increased  in  the  ratio  of  slightly 
more  than  2  :1. 

You  will  notice  that  it  had  not  quite  regained  the  strength  of  the 
fresh  solution,  but  this  was  probably  due  to  the  loss  of  a  small 
quantity  f.f  the  hypo  by  adherence  to  the  films. 

At  the  time  of  writing  my  ex|)eriments  have  not  gone  far  enough 
to  give  a  full  explanation  of  the  chemical  processes  involved,  but 
I  think  it  probable  that  a  double  thiosulphate  of  sodium  and 
ammonium  is  formed  in  place  of  the  one  of  sodium  and  silver.  In 
practice  I  see  no  reason  why  ammonium  sulphide  should  not  be 
substituted  for  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  if  desired. — I  am, 
yours  faithfully,  L.  F.  E.  Johnson. 

Highbury  Grange,  N. 


ECONOMY  IN  HYPO. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  these  days  of  stress  and  increasing  difficulties,  any 
practical  suggestions  for  the  economising  of  either  materials  or 
labour  should  be  acceptable  to  all  photographers  ;  so  that,  following 
upon  the  remarks  of  the  editors  in  recent  issues  anent  the  possibility 
of  effecting  economy  in  the  use  of  hypo,  my  experience  and  observa- 
tions in  this  direction  may  be  of  interest. 

My  usual  practice  is  to  eni))loy  porcelain  tanks  for  the  fixing 
bath  for  plates  ;  and  I  have  noticed  that  when  a  new  hypo  bath 
is  in  use  the  plates  completely  fix  out  first  at  the  bottom  edge  and 
thence  gradually  towards  the  top.  But,  as  the  bath  becomes  charged, 
with  residual  silver,  the  fixing  out  of  the  free  silver  in  the  negative 
becomes  slower  and  slower  near  the  bottom  edge  of  the  plate,  until 
the  upper  part  becomes  fixed  in  half  the  time  necessary  for  the 
complete  fixation  of  the  lower  portions.  If  the  bath,  when  in  this 
apparently  exhausted  condition,  is  stirred  up  immediately  before 
piitthig  a  plate  in,  fixation  i.-i  practically  even  all  over,  and  the 
time  for  complete  fixation  is  reduced. 

This  observation  led  me  to  deduce  that  if  a  much-used  fixing 
bath  which  had  been  standing  undisturbed  for,  say,  twenty  hours, 
had  about  three-parts  of  the  whole  carefully  decanted  off  into  a 
dish,  a.id  the  residue  thrown  into  the  collecting  tub,  the  decanted 
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its  original  efficiency  by 
nen  30  per  cent,  hypo 


'jtfon  would   be  brKiuhr    »'    nrieii. 
it  ap  to 

.     And  til.-  i  ; 

!Io«*  tb&t  hypo  lued  for  priotc  may  be  treated  in  the  same 

-irul  the  saving  of  hypo  be  enomioos.     A  hypo  bath  may 

<>   treated    in   this   manner   two  or  three  times   before 

It'd  aa  a  first  bath,  when  it  can  still  be  nsed  (or  several 

of  prints  as  a  second  bath.     For  the  complete  fixation  of 

■  *■-   'I'M-  of  a  second  or  even  a  tliird  fixing  bath  cannot  be 

■•il.        The    individual    .sr|iii  itiun    of   the    prints    when 

"lie  bath  to  another  is,  of  course,  essential.     It  is  also 

ccasioiially  to  put  a  print  through  the  solpbide  teat 

■■•  -t:on. 

)x>   may    be   further   effected,    and   much   labour 

i-u.  (1..H  v.iiaiiy   by  singl.  ' — -"    '    jrinters  ia   bromide,   by  the 

'  of  a  stop   bath  when   (i  I   have  made  inquiry,   and 

1  that  very  few  photograpiier.-.  know  of  the  great  advantage  of 

'   use   of  a  saitabla  stop  bath.     In   wintry  weather,    when   the 

umperature  of  tap-water  wavers  around  frecxing  point,  the  stop 

bath  is  a  friend  I  would  not  be  without  for  gold.     As  a  roeaits  of 

'   -ping  the  fixing  bath  free  from  develoi-er  it  is  perfectly  effective. 

'ar  many  experimeats,  with  the  partn-ulars  of  which  I  will  not 

1,  I  have  decided  that  tartaric  acid  OMkes  the  best  batii 

purpose.     Dim  oinioe  of  tartaric  acid  cttsUI*  diasolved  in 

<>ui)c«a  of  water  ia  aafltcient  for  SOO  halt-plate  priata  or  post- 

lis.     The  ;>r^-edare  for  use  is  as  follows: — A  batch  of,  say,  lOO 

~'   -><e  prints  are  pl^onl  in  a  pile,  eonvenienCy 

'   hand,  and  on  hut  for  her)  left  is  placed  a 

tj^  12— dish  contain  tcid  solation. 

.  mI  two  at  a  time  >:  at  intervals 

I  as  developmeiit  u  completed  the  developer 

•od  the  prints  tranafened  to  the  slop  balh. 

hvr  devalopment,  until   the  whole  of  the   batch 

I.    In  this  way  ronsidcrably  more  thma  200  print* 

.  developed  in  an  hour.    The  batch  ia  then  placed 

nmaing  water  and  the  priala  tamed  face  down- 

lie  at  a  tune.     When  all  have  been  ao  ireatsd  they  should 

I  op  rrt  s  batch  and  allowed  to  drain  en  the  Ml  hand  whili- 

ine  at  a  time  into  llx-  firat  hypo  fi- 

method    lor   dealing    uith   a    Unci  of 

,.. handed   is  to  get  the  whole  of  the  day's 

•immeaeing  develofMMnt  of  anything  morv 

!  roeeading  as  detaiUd  above  until  all 

\«  the  strip  K-rth  (ftta  overcrowded,  lift 

^1  draining,  drop 

,.;h   nf   witter  and 

-  of   the 

"    hatch 

■f  hypii 

:i  to  the 

-  m  this  way 


!0.  Rnasetl  Mreet,  iilraad.  lilu*. 


Hxrar  J.  COMI.BT. 


>irxMxa  TiMC    M*krH  24.— Tha  Home  Sseirtary  haa  announced 

the  Hoaaa  of  Commnns  thai  aamm-     '  ~    ~  "M  be  brought  into 

e  thw  year  on  the  m'Tnii^  of  Snn<!  .  24,  and  will  cnn- 

le  nntil  the  night  ol  Sanday,  8si>trtTi!..r  £^    a  penxd  of  twenty- 

weeks.     Thw  is  a  soaiewhat  lonnr  |>«-riod  than  last  year,  when 

i4>gan  oa  the  seeood  S  \      1  and  ended  on  the 

in  September.    Thr  \ ,  in  coming  to  a 

Had  to  take  into  eonskdcri'  "H  tOe  rxcaptional  rirrum- 

■'  prseeat  year.    The  shortage  of  foods    make*    it    a 

'  iai(iortaaee  to  increase  aa  much  as  pooaible   the 

1  on  alloliaaata.    The  Coal  Conimller  also,  with 

.kppnjval  of  his  Adviw.ry  Board,  whi  '  ■■  ■.  repre 

•h»  Miners'  Federation    lia»    in  vi«»  Vicultiee 

•h«  naceasit'  I,  urged  strongly 

■•mentofn.  to  reduce  the  con- ^ 

■  of  ^««  and  eiectncity.      1  U-  h  have  been  fixed 

»n  nrlditinnal  five  weeks  of  -'^  this  year,  and 

•luse  no  eeiiuae  incoi  claai.      The 

~  to  be  tegsrded  se  ai'  •sore  (or  the 

■■nl  oatjttBikl 


JinsiDers  to  CorrespondentSs 


In 


to  Co 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

f  ivpplifji  of  paper,  as  the,  rrfulr 

.        "mn  of  much  leond  pulp  and  grans. 

wiU^e  avnilable  until  further  notice  for  rrplite^ 

■  .,„.„„■  lits. 


Mortovtr,  ye  will  anfwtr  by  pott  if  stamped  and  addreutd  rnie- 

lope  it  enclosed  for  reply:  &-etnt  International  Coupon,  ifrom 

readert  abroad. 
The  full  qvettiont  and  nnsteeri  wUl  be  printed  nnty  in  the  eaxr  of 

imqttiriet  of  general  interest. 
Queriet  to  be  anstcered  i;i  the  Friday's  "  Journal "  must  reach  us 
than    Tuesday   [potfd    Monday),   and    thould    be 

^  to  the  Editors. 

FmaoTTTE.— Theee  plates  are  usually  ooated  with  collodion  eraul 
sioo.  It  would  take  \xy  too  much  apace  to  give  detailed  ingtrui 
tKNU,  and  then  a  year  or  two's  experiment  Avould  probably  In 
neceaurv  before  you  turned  oat  a  decent  pLite.  You  might 
write  to  Penr  <••  and  Co  .  Farringdon  Ro<id,  to  inquire  if  tlie\ 
<"  -i<n. 

^•"  VHD8.— How  can  I  glaze  bromide  podtcard.- 

on  )$iiHij.  vrrj  >.imply,  as  I  cannot  get  methylated  spirits  now?— 
W    A.    H 

I'be  gUas  roust,  of  course,  be  perfectly  clean,  and  the  cards 
hardened  in  a  formalin  or  alon  bath.  iSeftu-e  iwiuet^eeing  tihe 
cards  doan  the  glasses  should  be  rubbed  over  with  a  pad  satii- 
tated  with  prepared  ox-gall  or  one  of  the  advertised  glariim 
oDlulioas.  The  glsases,  with  the  cards  on,  should  then  bo  taken 
into  a  fairiy  warm  room  and  kept  at  an  even  t«niperature  until 
the  cards  drop  off. 

P1.HR0LCS  IN  R   ■'■  vn  SHtrma.— I  should  be  much  indebted^ 

to  yo<i  if  y..i,  iiir  .idvii-e  with  reapec<  to  the  following  :— 

I  have  a  "  .S<-t*«M  i.-  ,'  i.l.i!..  <amer»,  the  blind  of  which  haa 
baeone  cowered  with  p  !■  the  Wind  having  a  tendency  to 
ciaek  throogb  winding  on  roller.  Coull  you  tell  me  how  to  fill 
in  Um  holea  ao  as  to  make  the  blind  eiBcieiit  ?— J.  8.  B. 

The  only  thiitg  to  do  abort  of  fitting  a  new  hjind  is  to  max  up 
soma  lamp-black  with  rubber  solution  and  rtA  it  into  the  hnlee 
on    '  Allow  it  to  dry  as  long  as  possible  and  then  dtwt 

a  h  chalk  over  to  prevent  sticking. 

!•>:  ■.  pMOTOciuniT.— Yna  will  g»i  a  good  general  know- 

It'  otographic  proceseea  and   principles  of   leasee   fjxtm 

"  Pbut«vraphy  of  To  day,"  by  Cliapman  Jones,  or,  by  the  same- 
author,  "  Scieucc  and  Practice  of  Pbotograpliy. "  Our  pub- 
liihers  also  »apply  two  email  mnniials.  "  Commercial  Phulo 
graphy  "  and  the  "  Portrait  Sladio,"  which  both  contain  a  gmid 
deal  of  information  in  a  condensed  form.  We  belteve  that  Hi'- 
Rqgeot  Streot  Pulyteciinic  will  give  poetal  leosoos  Yon  ahouli 
writa  in  Mr.  A.  J.  Lyddon.  School  of  Photography,  Polytechnic 
Begent  Street,  W.,  stating  the  particniMr . subjeota  for  wiiicib  you 
require  leasooe. 

l.lKsu, — 1.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  extension  of  camer.i 
kluuld  I  rr«|uire  with  a  lens  of  focal  length  of  12  ine.  or  14  ins. ' 
2.  Would  you  advise  a  12  in.  leoa,  rectilinear  type,  for  profe^ 
•tonal  work?— Thomas  Batv. 

,^l^Tha  12  ins.  lens  would  need  an  extension  of  at  leaat  15  inn. . 
aOo  1mi4  -ins.  one  of  at  leaat  17  ins.  for  ordinary  purposea.  Voii 
eoold  get  quarter  full-size  images  v  ith  Uiem  extensiona,  whii.^ 
bigger  images  would  need  still  more. 

2.  We  should  say  it  is  far  too  long  a  focus  unless  you  can  get 
a  long  way  off,  and  then  you  would  need  good  Ught.  MiKili 
better  to  uae  an  8  in.  ansotigmat. 

H>xo-Co*Ti.<(0  Platxs.— T%e  eoafasotway  to  coat  platee  by  hand  ii^ 
U<  ke<-p  the  warm  emulsion  in  a  small  Japanese  teapot,  having 
prtnldi-d  yourself  with  two  or  threo  levelling  stands  (eadi  made 
by  putting  three  screw -eyes  into  a  piece  of  wood  and  screwing' 
thesn  in  lustil  a  plate  on  them  is  truly  level)  and  a  glass  rod  benr 
into  a  triangle.     PtA  a  plate  on  the  levelling  stand,  pour  oo  the 
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requisite  <|U8nUty  of  einiilsioii,  spread  with  the  glass  rod,  and 
allow  to  sot.  By  the  time  ynu  have  coated  three  platee — at  this 
time  of  the  year — the  first  should  be  set  enough  for  the  drying 
box.  The  plates  should  not  be  too  fold,  or  the  gelatine  will  set 
before  yi)U  can  spread  it.  Put  on  no  more  than  is  necessary,  so 
that  there  is  no  surplus  to  pour  off. 
AiiTiriciAL  LiOHT. — What  would  be  tihe  most  suitable  Light  for 
taking  photos  in  a  room  20  ft.  x  7  ft.  x  7  ft.  ihigh,?  It  is  on 
the  ground  floor.  I  want  to  turn  it  into  a  studio  principally  for 
postcards  and  stickyback  size.  My  camera  is  a  half-plate,  R.R. 
lens,  working  .'it  f.  8  largest  aperture. — E.  S. 

If  electric  current  is  available,  .half-waAt  lamps  or  an  enclosed 
arc.  Toplight  pattern,  would  be  the  most  suitaible.  Otliei-wnse 
you  must  use  incandescent  gas  or  the  Kitson  or  Blanchard  oil 
light.  But  either  gas  or  oil  lamps  will  make  a  small  room  very 
hot  unless  you  have  exceptionally  good  ventilation.  You  migibt 
try  the  Tress  "  Surelight."  whicli,  is  a  comibinalion  of  igas  for 
focussing  and  flashlight  for  exposure. 

PHOTOGRArHic  CHEMISTRY. — Is  there  a  photographic  or  chemical 
work  dealing  with  the  chemical  tquations  involved  wh>?n  light, 
developer,  or  hypo  comes  in  contact  with  modern  emulsions? — J.  H. 
The  action  of  lif;ht  cannot  be  described  by  chemical  equations, 
while  that  of  the  developer  cannot  be  expressed  in  detail.  Rather 
more  definite  informatitn  exists  with  regard  to  the  action  of  hypo, 
but  even  here  the  precise  course  of  events  is  somewhat  involved 
and  not  exactly  known  For  such  general  matters  as  these  you 
had  better  study  Mees  and  Sheppard's  "Investigations  on  the 
Photographic  Processes."  With  regard  to  fixing,  ypu  will  also 
get  some  useful  information  in  the  paper  Jby  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz 
which  appeared  in  the  "B.J."  for  August  16,  1907. 
r>>NSES. — 1.  What  lens  is  suitable  to  take  photograph  of  room  of 
short  length  ?     Quarter-plate  size  would  suffice. 

2.  To  copy  same  size,  or  enlarge  from  small  photo  (print)  on 
to  a  whole-iplale.  what  lens  is  suit/able  so  as  to  avoid  placing  the 
camera  so  near  the  object  as  to  interfere  with  the  lighting  of  the 
print  to  be  copied  or  enlarged  ? — C. 

1.  If  you  wish  to  include  a  wide  angle  you  should  use  about 
a  3-in.  lens,  such  as  the  Dallmeyer  wide-augle  rectilinear  stereo 
lens  (3-in.),  or  most  of  the  modern  anastjigmats  would  be  suitable. 

2.  We  have,  found  a  65-in.  or  7-in.  anastigmat  most  con- 
venient for  this  purpose.  If  you  have  sufficient  bellows  exten- 
sion, a  9-in.  would  be  better.  It  is  a  good  plan  when  enlarging 
to  fit  the  lens  to  a  small  cone  extension,  as  this  does  not  cut  off 
so  much  light. 

Condenser  Sweating. — ^Would  you  kindly  advise  me  in  regard  to 
an  enlarging  lantern,  which  I  have  just  purchased.  I  find  on 
using  that  the  condenser  (8^-inch)  sweats  very  badly.  1  have  tried 
the  upright  incandescent  mantle,  also  the  inverted,  but  without 
success.  It  seems  better  when  I  have  the  metal  back  of  the  lamip 
house  removed,  hut  condenses  again  directly  I  cover  the  back 
•with  material,  even.  Is  there  a  preparation  I  could  make  up  to 
prevent  this  sweating  of  the  condenser?  Your  valuable  advice 
will  be  greatly  esteemed. — S.  T. 

The  "  sweating  "  of  the  condenser  is  due  to  the  glass  being 
cold.  If  you  warm  it  well  before  the  fire  or  over  a  ^tove  jou  -vill 
not  find  this  trouble ;  the  condensed  moisture  will  evaporate  more 
quickly  if  some  holes  are  bored  in  the  metal  ring  which  hoiJs 
the  gl  isses.  If  you  cannot  ■warm  the  condenser  otherwise,  light 
up  the  lantern,  say,  half  an  hour  before  using.  When  the  con- 
denser is  warm  the  "  Steaming  "  will  dlear  off.  It  i.-i  of  little  use 
to  try  to  wipe  off  the  moisture. 

Re.'sidl'es. — In  saving  the  old  hypo  baths,  will  you  please  say 
whether  the  sodium  sulphide,  after  being  used  for  toning,  would 
be  sufficient  in  itself  for  throwuig  down  all  the  residue? — Rex. 

No.  The  solutijn  is  far  "too  weak  for  this  purpose.  You  need 
a  strong  .solution  of  sulphide,  or  it  is  better  still  to  throw  in  the 
undissolved  crystals.  There  is  no  need  to  worry  about  a  solution 
until  the  time  comes  for  testing. 

X. — 1.  Y'cs.     2.  All  a  matter  of  taste  and  dependent  on  subject. 

.3.  Any  angle  in  excess  of  that  required  to  cover  the  plate  is  likely 

to   produce   fcg,    hence   the   use   of  lens   hoods.        4.   Focus   on    a 

pinhole  with  a  bright  light  behind  it  and  see'  what  kind  of  image 

U   pi-..r|iir.,.H.     5.   This   ii  wc'.l   knoivn  R.R.   lens  of  fairly  useful 


me  an  order 
for     an     adver- 

matter  detail- 
printed    on   the 


quality.     6.  We  believe  it  to  be  an  excellent  lens  for  out-of-focui 
work,  but  (Joubt  if  any  stopping  down  will  make  it  w(jrk  like  ai 
R.R.     You  should  address  a  question  of  this  kind  to  the  maker 
7.   We  do  not  understand   this  query.     Too  great  a   focal  loigtl 
generally  involves  too  great  an  angle  as  well.     8.  If  you  cannol 
change  the  panel  the  only  alternative  is  to  get  an  adjustable  leni 
flange. 
Rkmoving     Printer's     Ink. — A     customer     gave 
for     600     12     in.     by     10       in.     enlargements 
tising     scheme     he     had     in      hand.       Printed 
ing    the    nature    of    the    subjects    had    to    be 
mounts  by  a  printer  as  per  his  (my  customer's)  instructions,  also 
the  word  "  copyright  "  had  to  be  written  on  each  in  writing  ink.    1 
had  the  600  12  in.  by  10  in.  mounts,  which  were  "  cream  on  grey," 
printed   by  printer,   also  had   the  word   "  copyright  "   written  on 
,   each    tint   in    writing    ink.     I    supplied    100   copies    to    him    with 
enlargements  mounted  on  same.     He   seemed   well   pleased   with 
same  at  the   time.     Recently  I  have  received   a  communication 
from  him  cancelling  the  rest  of  order,  stating  that,  owing  to  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  he  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
lie  had  on  hand.     I  am  now  left  with  just  over  500  12  in.  by  10  in. 
cream  on  grey  mounts,  which  I  cannot  use,  owing  to  same  contain- 
ing   printed    matter,    printer's    ink,    and    ordinary    writing    ink. 
Can  you  suggest  any  means,  chemically,  etc.,  which  would  enable 
me  to  remove  the  inks,  the  prniter's  ink  and  the  writing  ink,  on 
tints  of  mounts?     Have  tried  turpentine  and  salt,^  also  o.xalio  acid, 
but  these  do  not  seem  to  be  effective.     I  should,  if  possible,  like 
to  remove  inks  without  injuring  the  mounts,  so  that  I  can  use 
mounts    for    various     enlargements,     etc.     Your     advice   on    this 
matter,    or   some     of     your     correspondents,     would    be    greatly 
esteemed. — Anxious. 

We  know  of  no  way  of  removing  printer's  ink,  and  yqu  could 
not  deal  with  the  writing  ink  in  any  way  that  would  not  show  on 
the  delicate  surface  of  a  mount.  Y'our  customer  ought  to  pay  for 
the  mounts  that  have  been  wasted  in  this  fashion,  even  if  he 
does  not  want  the  enlargements,  and  if  you  had  a  firm  order  to' 
prepare  500  you  have  quite  sufficient  grounds  for  demanding  the 
money.  The  cost  01  the  500  mounts  should  not  be  great  compared 
with  that  of  the  500  enlargements  that  he  has  countermanded. 
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EX    CATHEDRA. 

Reolaimintf  It  is  interesting  to  note   that,  following 

**yP**«  our  paraj^'riiph  of  a  week  ago,  the  recovery 

of  hypo  from  spent  fixing  iMiths  baa  engaged  tbe  attention  of 
correeponclents. '  The  thn)wiDg  down  of  the  silver  with 
sulphide  is  the  moet  obvious  mctbcxl  from  the  chemical 
standpoint,  and  of  tbe  various  forma  in  which  .sulphide  cuti 
be  used  hydrogen  sulphide  gits  is  chemically  the  bi-st,  as  it 
IS  praotically  tbe  most  unsuitable  for  tbe  average  photo- 
grapher. But,  lookmg  at  the  matter  simjjly  from  the 
experimental  standpoint,  which  is  all  that  can  be  done  at 
preaeni,  no  nsi'ful  purjose  is  served,  wo  think,  in  adding 
ammonia  along  with  the  hydrogen  sulphide ;  certainly  none 
if  it  IS  contemplated  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  hydrogen 
salphido  by  boiling.  The  ammonium  sulphide  which  is  formed 
is  mach  lesa  easily  disaociiitiil.  So  far  as  we  can  see  there 
is  little  '■""'  '—  these  sulphide  methods  of  regenerating  hyixj 
unless  can  hit  u|ton  a  reagent — oiidiser  or  re<lucer 

—  u'  ^niiocaous  in  itself,  and  is  also  capaU>>  of  sharply 

c<<:  ibe  excess  of  sulphide  into  an  inert  IxKly  whilst 

leaviu;;  the  hypo  itself  untoucbe<l. 


Economy  in  Mr.  H.  J.  Coml«y'8  letter  in  our  issue 
Hypo.  of  March  1  draws  attention  to  a  very 

practical  point  in  hypo  eoonomj.  It  is  a  fact,  as  h^  says, 
that  hypo  has  a  great  tendency  to  sink  in  solution,  while 
partially  exhausted  hypo,  being  still  heavier,  tends  to 
Bcvumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  fixing  veseel.  We  haN'e 
just  had  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  a  very 
badly  exhausted  bath,  which  still  possessed  fixing  power 
near  its  upper  surface,  but  none  at  all  in  its  lower  layers. 
If  a  bath  is  perfectly  clean  but  just  beginning  to  slow 
down  in  its  nxing  qualities,  it  is  a  simple  and  safe  ex- 
pedient to  let  it  stand  overnight  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and 
in  the  morning  draw  off  the  upper  halif  for  addition  to  ne  / 
bath,  while  the  lower  half  goes  to  tbe  residue  tub. 
Mr.  CaoiUf^s  practical  experience  i^  so  great  that  his 
advice  in  this  matter,  and  also  in  that  of  the  all-im- 
portAnt  stop  bath,  is  worth  careful  consideration.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  feared  that  many  modem  workers  are  very 
indifferent  to  tbe  cleanliness  of  their  fixing  hath,  and  are 
just  as  loth  to  use  a  stop  bath  ae  they  are  to  use  a  clearing 
bath,  though  the  advantages  of  both  are  distinctly 
apparent. 


Bliatera  and 
Town  Water. 


We  cannot  but  think  that  had  Mr.  John 
H.  0«ar  numbered  among  the  privileges 
of  hn  life  that  of  living  in  Birmingham  or  Glasgow  he 
would  not  have  dismissed  the  quality  of  the  wash-'water  as 
a  factor  in  the  blistering  of  prints  so  ItghtJy  as  he  did  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  He 
there  stated  that   "  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  a 


no 
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sufficient  difference  in  town  water  to  cause  blistering  in 
one  case  and  not  in  another."  Perhaps  he  and  we  have 
a  different  idea  of  hhstering:  a  subsequent  passage 
sugge-sts  the  occurrence  of  blisters  by  mishandling  of 
prints.  We  have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  blisters  a 
ca-op  of  minute  pin-point  ai  bells  beneath  the  emulsion 
film,  and  it  is  certainly  within  our  experience  that  photo- 
graphers compelled  to  use  water  almost  as  soft  as  that 
obtained  by  distillation — and  the  water  from  the  Welsh 
hills  and  the  Scotch  lochs  answers  to  this  description — 
find  it  by  no  means  a  negligible  factor  in  working  emulsion 
papers  -without  blistering.  If  we  remember  right,  it  was 
Mr.  Harold  Baker,  of  Birmingham,  who  first  consistently 
laid  emphasis  on  the  need  of  special  hardening  baths,  as  an 
offset  to  wash-water  of  this  kind,  when  sulphide  toning 
first  began  to  come  into  general  use. 
♦  »  ♦ 

Business  The  announcement  that  the  School  of 

Management.  Technology  at  Manchester  is  abO'ut  to 
establish  a  lectureehip  on  Business  Management,  and  to 
encourage  study  and  research  in  this  most  important 
matter,  is  distinctly  a  good  sign  of  the  times,  for,  up  to 
the  present,  business  managers  have  too  often  seemed  to 
trust  rather  to  instinct  than  the  training  for  the  details 
of  their  work,  the  natural  result  being  not  a  few  dismal 
•failures.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  encouragement  will 
be  given  to  the  research  aspect  of  the  matter,  for  business 
management  is  by  no  means  a  cut-and-dried  science  that 
can  be  taught  like  a  branch  of  mathematics.  It  includes 
complex  matters  like  that  of  costing,  for  example,  which 
in  iteelf  is  a  subject  that  no  one  can  claim  to  have 
mastered ;  and  also  economics,  which  has  been  a  favourite 
plaything  of  politicians  and  philosophers  for  many  years, 
and  has  been  not  a  little  confused  by  numerous  false 
prophets.  In  both  these  suhjects  there  are  many  points 
that  can  never  be  reduced  to  matters  of  rule,  and  both 
need  .the  most  careful  and  unprejudiced  study  and  research 
from  numerous  points  of  view.  We  would  suggest  that 
it  would  be  very  advisable  to  include  among  the  lecturers 
some  who  are  familiar  with  the  bigger  aspects  of  economics 
as  they  affect  the  world  in  general,  and  world  finance  and 
prices  in  particular.  A  quite  false  view  is  often  obtained 
by  considering  such  questions  as  they  affect  one  or  more 
trades  only,  and  the  bigger  and  broader  aspect  of  the 
matter  is  as  important  as  the  study  of  "  big  maps  "  is  said 
to  be  to  strategists. 

»  *  » 

Plate  Sizes.  A  recent  letter  on  this  subject  by 
"  Calypso  "  makes  reference  to  an  in- 
teresting point.  He  mentions  that  a  number  of  students 
when  asked  to  divide  a  line  into  two  portions  that  should 
bear  the  most  pleasing  relations  to  one  another  made  the 
ratio  1.6  to  1.  A  better  test  than  this  is  to  draw  a 
rectangle  that  shows  the  most  pleasing  proportions,  and 
if  due  care  is  given  to  the  operation  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  trials  is  made  the  almost  invariable  result  wil 
be  a  rectangle  of  the  proportions  of  3  to  2, placed  horizon- 
tally. This  is  not  purely  a  matter  of  psychology,  but  one 
that  can  be  explained  in  a  very  large  measure  by  simply 
studying  the  phenomena  and  mechanism  of  vision.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  a  result  of  this  phenomenon  (if  we  may  call  it  so) 
that  so  many  seem  to  think  that  3  x  2  are  the  best  pro- 
portions for  plates,  but  there  are  further  points  to  con- 
sider. _  If  when  we  have  drawn  such  a  rectangle  we  proceed 
to  divide  it  up,  say  by  one  straight  line  in  any  direction, 
we  shall  very  likely  find  that  the  result  is  then  far  from 
pkasing,  and  we  shall  not  only  have  to  be  extremely  care- 
ful where  we  place  the  line,  but  will  also  very  likely  feel 
oompelled  to  alter  the  proportions  of  the  whole  thing.    As 


a  matter  of  fact  the  most  pleasing  proportions  for  any 
kind  of  picture  depend  on  the  picture,  and  on  the  way  in 
which  its  lines  and  masses  cut  up,  or  fill,  the  space.  No 
one  ratio  of  width  to  height  will  suit  all  suJbjects,  and 
every  careful  landscape  worker  will  appreciate  this  fact. 
In  portraiture  variations  are  not  so  often  needed.  Head 
studies  and  full  lengths  will  need  different  proportions, 
but  the  former  will  usually  fit  very  pleasingly  into  a  4  x  3 
or  3  X  2  space,  while  the  latter  will  nearly  all  fit  well  into 
one  or  two  stock  proportions.  The  4x3  ratio  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  paintings,  painters  usually  adopting 
this  ratio  for  portraits.  It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  too 
square  for  a  horizontal  rectangle,  and  3  x  2  is  much  more 
generally  useful,  though  trimming  is  an  operation  that  we 
can  never  dispense  with. 


TKIAL   EXPOSURES   AND    BCJONOMY. 

In  these  days  when  universal  economy  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  matter  of  necessity  there  is  no  detail  of  daily  practice 
that  is  not  worth  investigating  from  the  waste-saving  point 
of  view,  and  one  very  important  detail  is  certainly  that  of 
trial  exposures.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  numberless 
methods  of  estimating  correct  exposure  exist,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  fact  that  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  workers  prefer  an 
actual  trial,  and  experience  shows  that,  after  all,  nothing  is 
so  absolutely  reliable  as  this  expedient.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  trial  is  made  on  a  full-size  plate  or  full-size 
piece  of  paper,  the  operator  thinking  that  if  this  first  trial 
proves  a  success  he  will  have  saved  material.  He  will,  of 
course,  have  done  so,  but  the  odds,  in  our  experience,  are 
against  the  success  of  the  first  attempt.  It  may  be  mode- 
rately good,  but  not  so  good  as  it  should  be,  in  which  case 
quality  suffers;  or  it  may  be  bad  altogether,  which  means 
that  on  this  one  trial  sufficient  material  has  been  wasted 
for  several  trials.  Indeed,  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  on  the  first  trial  proving  a  failure  the  second  is  not 
exactly  a  success,  so  that  a  third  becomes  necessary,  and 
this  doubles  or  trebles  the  waste. 

The  mistake,  of  course,  consists  in  attempting  to  do 
things  by  halves;  instead  of  weakly  hoping  that  the  first 
attempt  will  prove  a  success  it  is  far  better  to  decide 
definitely  that  it  is  to  be  a  trial  exposure,  and  nothing  else  ; 
in  which  case  we  need  not  use  a  larger  plate  or  piece  of 
paper  than  is  necessary  for  an  efficient  trial,  while  we  oau 
make  a  series  of  exposures  in  steps,  so  as  to  make  sure  of 
gathering  definite  information.  The  material  used  in  tliis 
way  is  not  wasted,  because  from  it  we  gather  definite  and 
important  information. 

A  trial  of  this  type  is  very  necessary  in  enlarging,  while 
it  is  extremely  useful  in  copying  work  when  we  have  not 
the  advantages  of  standardised  illumination,  etc.  It  is 
also  sometimes  useful  for  getting  critical  focus  when  this  is 
essential,  in  which  case  we  can  test  the  effect  in  one  or  two 
positions  of  the  focussing  screen,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  one  position  that,  visually,  appears  to  be  correct.  Thus 
we  sometimes  need  trial  exposures  on  printing  paper  and 
sometimes  on  plates.  The  former  case  is  easy  to  deal  with, 
and  the  most  economical  way  of  making  due  provision  for 
such  trials  is  to  take  a  few  sheets  of  paper  belonging  to  one 
particular  batch,  cut  them  up  into  suitable  strips,  and 
store  them  ready  for  use  in  a  special  box.  Paper-makers 
generally  include  in  each  packet  of  cut  papers  one  small 
piece  especially  for  trials ;  thus  in  a  10  by  8  packet  we  may 
find  a  5  by  4  separate  piece  inserted  for  this  purpose.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  are  seldom  so  satisfactory  as  longeir 
strips,  and  so,  as  a  rule,  we  prefer  to  collect  and  store  the 
small  pieces  for  making  small  prints,  and  cut  up  one  of  the 
bigger  sheets  into  strips  for  trials.  There  is  no  extra  waste 
here,  because  one  10  by  8  sheet  will  probably  suffice  to  give 
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1  the  strips  required  for  four  packets  of  paper,  whereas 
the  four  5  by  4  pieces  provided  can  do  no  more,  and  will 
probably  not  do  so  much,  with  the  same  efficiency. 

>•  use  of  trial  strips  in  the  case  of  bromide  paper 
:uiiioii,  very  seldom  do  we  see  the  same  expedient 
;i  the  camera.  Though  half  a  quarter-plate  is  as 
t  for  a  trial  as  a  complete  one,  yet  few  will  hesitate 
to  use  the  latter,  whiie  we  have  even  seen  three  10  by  8 
plat«a  wasted  in  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  exact  best 
exposure  on  a  special  subject,  thoui;h  a  quarter  of  one  plate 
would  have  been  sufficient.  The  alternative  to  employing 
strips  of  large  plates  for  trial  pur^Mses  is  to  use  a  small 
plate  in  a  carrier.  It  seldom  nappens,  however,  that  a 
small  plate  coated  from  the  same  batch  of  emulsion  is  avail- 
able, while  in  any  case  the  mere  •  if  the  effect  pro- 
duced ill  the  centre  of  a  large  pla'  iii  adequate  test 
for  the  margins,  which'  may  require  just  a  little  more 
exposure,  or.  perhaps,  a  reduction  of  the  stop  aperture  to 
set-ure  •  illumination.  Nothing  is  so  reliable 
as  a  h-:  will  reach  the  margins;  therefore  it  is 
be>'   '  '        ^ifice  one  plate  at  the  start  for  the  provision  of 

Plate  strips  must  be  cut  the  long  way  of  the  plate,  as  the 
Iv  means  of  giving  a  series  of  expoeurcs  in  stripe  is  to 
ike  use  of  the  shutter  of  the  .slide,  which  invariably 
.W8  out  longways.     A  10  by  8  plate  will  make  four  ser- 


viceable 10  by  2  strips,  and  if  we  provide  also  two  10  by  3 
strips,  cut  from  an  old  useless  negative  or  spoiled  plate, 
or  from  stiff  millboard,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  load  the 
slide  with  a  trial  strip  centrally.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep 
the  cut  strips  in  a  plate  box  fitted  with  a  central  division,  so 
that  the  trial  strips  can  be  kept  in  one  side  and  the  packing- 
up  strips  ill  the  other.  Lf  these  latter  are  of  glass,  they  can 
be  covered  with  paper  gummed  on,  and  then  they  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  trial  strips  by  touch.  If  one  feels 
reluctant  to  cut  up  a  plate  into  four  trial  strips  on  the 
ground  that  two  or  three  may  never  be  needed,  a  little  in- 
genuity in  mapping  out  the  plate  will  provide  one  or  two 
trial  strips  and  one  or  two  plates  of  smaller  size.  Thus  a 
10  by  8  will  cut  into  two  10  by  2  strips  and  two  5  by  4 
plates ;  or  into  one  10  by  1^  trial  strip,  two  full-size  stereo 
plates,  GJ  by  3},  and  two  lantern  plates,  size  3^  by  3^. 
Other  size  plates  will  cut  up  differently,  but  when  possible 
it  is  best  to  arrange  matters  so  that  pairs  of  smaller  plates 
i-aii  be  produced,  as  these  are  more  safely  stored  than 
single  plat4B  if  packed  faoe  to  face.  We  may  add  one  more 
case  in  which  trial  exposures  on  strips  are  very  useful,  and 
that  is  when  preparing  bromides  that  are  to  be  sulphide 
.  toned.  Verv  much  here  depends  on  the  printing  e.xposure, 
and  if  a  strip  ia  prepared  and  put  through  the  sulphiding 
process  the  ^>est  possible  results  can  be  secured  with 
certainty. 


SOME    MINOR    PROCESSES   OF    PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(The  Twentieth  Traill-Taylor  Memorial  Lecture  «iellTer*d  before   the   Itoyal  Photographic  Society  by  C.  U.  Bothaiuley, 

M.8o..  F.l.C.) 


Ms     J     Taaiu-TArMm,    in  ■wWmn'  menwty   thin   lect*u»  was 

'•l-<i.  had  an  •>. .-  with   all  faiwidMa  of 

'  ".'raithy   a«    :  i.>v      H«  made  a  sfiedal 

!  phoAograpiNc  optm  ai  a  Unu-  when  that  branch  of 

•i^v  waa  <ia(nparathelr   neglert«<i   in  tki«  ooantrj,   and 

-otiurntiv   his  naau»  has  ahrav*  brvn  aaKciat«d   more  psr- 

Isrij    with    thow  atodics.     I   faeli«va   it   m  correct  to  aaj 

almoi*  aU  the  i>revioaB  m««iortal  leetevM  have  dealt  with 

•  wcaion  tjf  iiptiral  ph)-nrmi<-na.  or,  at  any  rat«,  with  aome 

'ich  of  fhymrt.     .Mr     Tsrl<>r\   kn'iwledgc   and   (TnipalliLies 

•■.    ho«wwr,   by   no  m«aii«  v  -1.     Those   who  kn«>w 

will   i«»nieiid»r  that   ht<  w.t-  intrmti'd   in   all   the 

■^rigraiphic  practice  Kml  had  an  almoot  uncanny 

with  Iht  ori^n  and  hixtorr  of  rarious  pnxmcs. 

I  claim  to  ciManiral  knowledge,  and  I  was  never 

>••  HUM  <nit  to  what  ext<>nt  be  waa  a  ohsmiift ;  tint  it  ia 

.  wi>rlh>    that  hi^  name  appear*  n»  the  re«p«ini>iblf  editor 

">"»  "  Photograph ir  <*h««ni»trj-,*' 

•  T»*>)e    ifrt#f»»»«,    ami    n   carnful 

■i«rt«-,<rii-«."   juat 

■_\    year*  aeo  that 

err  \  »epe  merelr  th«-  rvanlts 

"I  "f   (oripiU«>   information 

gn>at  "  HandlM«*  of  ObMnistry." 

.'?  the«e   f*-t*  that  |«d  me  to  think, 

rii'ir  of  th^  iiivilatiun  to  (l«4iver  this 

.'  before  you 

'f  cnreiyda'y 

'f  the  extent  to 

'  !•<•  of  office  staff 

■I  w.»rk  wli  >t  to  so  many  of 

.1  aiJmit.  I  ;    ■•,,t  the  invitation, 

I   I  have  to  beg  yaar  indiUi;>'noe  if  •nme  of  my  experiments 

...  ►,.  ...^....pi^te,  and  to  a»k  you  to  regard  ihe  results  aa 

loafer  on   I   hope  to  ba  able  Ut  carry   the 

'n.r  :n  r«Ttain  dircctkiBS. 


I  ppofKNs  to  deal  with  three  well-known  prooeeses — namely 
(•)  I--'  >ith  alkali  persulphates ;  (2)  int«isifioifion  witli 

th.'  ,1 .  aaaiujii  bichromate ;  and  (3)  inteiuiiiioatioii  and 

"toning  '  wrth  potassium  ferricj-anide  as  tlio  intenni-diary, 
tn\  <il>j(^-t  iLteing  to  clear  up  attain  discrapancics  between  pufc- 
liohed  tt.itemrnt*  and  to  ascertain  what  are  thtf  real  essentials 
t'j  Kuci-r>*lul  wurking.  To  thiit  end  I  have  taken  special  care  to 
ii»e  rheniiralt  of  a  verj-  high  degree  of  purity,  and  to  wash  all 
•olublr  »alts  out  of  the  negatives  or  positives  experimented  on, 
u*in>;  carefully  distilled  water  for  the  final  washings.' 

1  lie  ni^gatives  (or  'pimitives)  experimontt-d  with  were  a  very 
mixi«l   If*  of  (dbjecta ;  many  of  tliem  were  not  made  by  me, 
V   of  thfm   were  several  ymrs  old.     Some  had  been 
'I  ,1   with  pvro-aoda,  woate  with  hydroquinone,  and  some 

»ith  mi'tiil-hydroquinone,  so  that,  as  a  whole,  they  pro\'ided 
Miff'iri<qit  \-ariety.  .\ll  were  soaked  in  water  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  houta  before  heing  treated  with  any  chemical  reagent. 

Thu  atrip  negatives  made  in  the  course  of  the  experiments 
wrrp  4evek>|x«l  with  diamidophenol  and  aodtum  sulphite  with- 
out .bromidr. 

Ammonium  Persulphate. 

Th<>  alkali  |>er»ulphat<-«  wen-  first  preparerl  in  1891  by  the 
lat«'  Dr.  Hugh  Mandiall,  who  obwrved  that  their  properties 
iiirliillKd  {tie  power,  when  in  aqueous  solution,  of  diisolring 
fin«-l\  divided  silver  Irr  converting  it  into  silver  sulphate,  the 
alkali  persulphate  being  reduced  to  sulphate  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  obser^'ed  later  that  this  change  goes  on  more  rapidly 
after  mnie  silver  has  already  passed  into  solutdoni,  and  tlie 
rat<  of  the  reaction  can  be  markedly  accelerated  fron  the  out- 
nol  if  a  small  quantity  of  a  sui table  soluble  silver  salt  is  added 
to  the  /persulphate  solution  before  it  is  poured  an  the  metallic 
Nilver.  The  practical  importance  of  this  fact  will  be  referred 
to  later.  It  was  also  found  that  the  aqueous  solutions  of  th^ 
pciKulphates  alone  gradually  decompose  when  kept  even  al  the 

last  wMb-walsr  was  slwaTt  tMtcd  ittat  It  had  bata  la  eoataetwllh  tba 
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ordinary  temperature,  oxygon  .being  liberated  whilst  alkali 
Bulphato  and  sulphuric  acid  remain  in  the  liquid.  The  eolu- 
tiona  of  ammonium  and  potassium  persulphate  are  neutral  to 
litmus  when  freshly  prepared  without  the  aid  of  heat,  but 
gradually  become  more  and  more  acid  on  keeping. 

In  1898  the  use  of  alkali  p<>rsulphate«  as  reducers  for  photo- 
graphic images  was  proposed  by  MM.  Lumi^re,  on  the  ground 
tfiat  they  not  only  dissolve  the  silver  image,  but  do  so  in  a 
jieculiar  way,  acting  much  more  rapidly  on  the  dense  parte 
«>f  the  image  than  on  the  thin  parts,  so  that  the  oontraste  of 
.  the  image  are  greatly  reducexl,  with  a  consequent  marked  im- 
pnwement  in  the  printing  quality  of  negatives  which  for  any 
Kiason  are  "hard  "  or  too  strong  in  contrast.  A  reducer  pos- 
««sing  such  a  valuable  property  as  this  naturally  attracted 
mticli  attention,  (but  it  is  noteworthy  that  statements  of  dif- 
ferent Observers  concerning  its  action  are  more  or  less  con- 
tradictory, and  the  conditions  necessary  for  suocessful  work- 
ing do  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  grasped.  It  is  not  im- 
probable also  that  the  persiulphates  sold  as  "photographic" 
ohemicaJs  have  varied  oonsideraMy  in  quality.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  so  experienced  a  photographer  and  chemLst  as  the  editor 
of  one  of  our  leading  photographic  journals  stated  not  long 
ago  that  he  had  practically  given  up  the  use  of  persulphates 
as  reducers  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  results. 

It  is  singular  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  attribute 
practical  failures  to  some  inherent  difficulty  iA  the  process, 
rather  than  to  the  probable  presence  of  avoidable  impurities 
m  the  p<Tsnlphate  or  in  the  photographic  film.  The  fact  that 
a  white  precipitate  may  appear  in  the  liquid  whilst  reduc- 
tion IS  going  on  was  quickly  recognised,  and  one  of  the  most 
*>x:^enencetl  practical  photographers  now  living  regarded  this 
(at  one  time,  at  any  rate)  as  a  distinct  advantage,  ibecause  it 
showed  that  the  reaction  was  taking  place  ("B.J.  Almanac," 
]f^'  P;/'^2),  and  more  recently  it  has  .been  proposed  to  base' a 
"time"  method  of  reduction  on  this  phenomenon  (R  B 
Hughes,  "Phot.  Monthly,"  1909,  p.  207).  The  appearance 
of  this  white  precipitate  certainly  indicates  that  the  reaction 
as  proceeding,  but  also  shows  clearly  that  it  is  proceeding  in 
the  wrong  way.  If  the  reaction  is  going  on  properly,  and  pro- 
diuxng  oidy  silver  sulphate  and  alkali  sulphate,  as  it  ouglit  to 
do  no  precipitate  should  form  at  all.  A  clear  gelatine  film  (ex- 
hi,bited  by  tlie  lecturer)  was  originally  an  extremely  dense 
overKle%'eloped  negative,  but  the  image  was  completely  removed 
by  ammonium  persulphate  without  raiy  precipitate  or  even 
cloudiness  appearing  in  the  liquid  throughout  the  process.  In 
fact,  in  the  numerous  experiments  made  in  this  series  with 
the  alkali  persulphates,  no  trace  of  milkiness  appeared  except 
in  one  instance,  when,  throu.gh  inadvertency  the  tap  water 
(which  contains  rather  more  clilorides  than  is  usual)  had  not 
been  washed  out  of  the  film.  It  is  easj-  to  prove  that  this 
milkiness  or  white  precipitate  consists  of  silver  chloride  or 
bromide,  .dually  the  former,  and  its  formation  is  doie  to  the 
presence  of  a  soluble  chloride  or  bromide  in  either  the  per- 
sulphate solution  or  in  the  film  under  treatment.  The  mis- 
chief is  Uvat  if  silver  chloride  or  bromide  is  being  formed  in 
the  liquid  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  it  is  also  being 
foi-med  in  the  film  to  a  greater  or  Jess  extent  according  to  cii^ 
cumstancas.  It  is  possible,  in  fact,  for  the  silver  image  to  be 
largely  converted  into  silver  chloride  if  it  is  acted  on  by  a 
solution  which  contains  a  chloride  as  well  as  the  peraulphate 
because  as  soon  as  the  silver  is  converi^ed  into  sulphate  it  is  at 
once  precipitated  as  silver  chloride,  moro  or  less  completely 
am>rd,ng  to  the  relative  concentrations  of  the  silver  saJt  and 
the  soluble  chloride.  In  fact,  a  mixtui*  of  a  persulphate  and 
a  chloride  has  been  proposed  as  a  bleaching  agent. 

[An  exhibit  showed  this  point  clearly.  A  dense  image, 
treated  with  persulphate  containing  a  considerable  proportion 
«rf  xddoride,   had  been  largely  converted  into  sUver  cliloride 


as  the  colour  and  general  appearance  showed.  One  end  had 
been  dipped  in  a  fixing  bath,  which  had  removed  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  image,  whilst  the  other  end  had  been  dipped 
in  a  developer  which  had  reconverted  the  chloride  into  metallic 
silver.] 

Experiments  made  with  "strip"  negatives  show  cOncluHively 

(a)  That  the  alkali  persulphates  markedly  reduce  the  eon- 
traste  of  a  negative  by  dissolving  the  dense  parts  of  the  image 
at  a  far  greater  rate  than  the  less  den.se  parts,  in  agreement 
with  previous  statements,  and  that  the  flattening  of  the  Bcale 
of  gradations  is  more  marked  the  longer  the  persiulphate  is 
allowed  to  act.  In  some  of  the  specimens  exhibited  the  higher 
densities,  although  distinctly  different  in  the  original  nega- 
tives, had  become  not  only  much  reduced,  but  practically  in- 
distinguishable from  one  another.  This  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that 

(b)  The  rate  of  action  of  the  persulphate  increases  with  the 
mass  of  silver  present ;  the  higher  densities  are  reduced  more 
rapidly  than  tlie  lower,  until  the  whole  image  is  reduioed  to 
one  uniform  density. 

(f)  That  the  rate  of  action  of  the  peraulphates  is  increased 
by  the  presence  of  free  acid. 

(f7)  That  the  rate  of  action  of  the  persulphate  is  incresised 
by  tJie  previous  addition  of  a,  sm-iil  quantity  of  a  soluble  silver 
salt,  preferably  tlie  sulphate.' 

(e)  That  if  the  persulphate  is  made  alkaline  by  the  addition  of 
ammonia,  the  redoing  action  is  not  stopped,  but  is  made  mueh 
slower,  as  Namias  stated  ("  Eder's  Jahrb.,"  1901,  166). 

The  exact  modo  of  action  of  the  persulphate  on  the  eil'ver 
deposit  was  made  clear  by  the  experiments  of  J.  I.  Pigg  ("  Brit. 
J  Phot.  Almanac,"  1904,  894-99)  and  W.  Scheffer  ("B.J. 
Phot.,"  1906,  964).  Pigg  made  photomicrographs  of  a  half-tone 
screen  negative  (wet  plate)  before  and  after  treatment  with  per- 
sulphaite,  and  showed  that  whereas  the  ferricyanide  end  hypo 
reducer  attacks  the  smaller  grains  and  completely  dissolves 
them  before  producing  any  marked  effect  on  the  larger  granules 
in  the  middle  of  each  "  dot,"  the  persulphate  attacks  the  larger 
granules  first  and  reduces  all  the  granules  to  practically  the 
same  size  before  the  smaller  granules  are  dissolved  or  even 
appreciably  reduced. 

Scheffer  made  photomicrographs  of  sections  of  an  exposed 
and  developed  film,  and  found  that  with  hypo  and  ferricyanide 
the  silver  in  the  uppermost  layer  of  the  film  is  completely 
dissolved  before  the  deeper  parts  of  the  deposit  are  attacked  to 
any  great  extent — i.e.,  the  deposit  representing  the  shadows  is 
removed,  whilst  much  of  the  deposit  forming  the  higher  lights 
is  left.  With  persulphate,  on  the  other  hand,  action  takes 
place  uniformly  throughout  the  deposit,  and  is  conditioned 
mainly  by  the  size  of  the  silver  granules.  The  persulphate 
solution  penetrates  the  film  rapidly,  but  acts  on  the  silver 
somewhat  slowly.  The  hypo  and  ferricyanide  mixture  pene- 
trates the  film  slowly,  but  acts  on  the  silver  rapidly. 

Practice. — ^Ammonium  or  potassium  persulphate  can  be 
obtained  at  a  moderate  price  even  at  the  present  time,  and  of 
a  very  high  degree  of  purity  as  regards  freedom  from  haloid 
salts,  if  purchased  from  any  of  the  principal  dealers  in  fine 
chemicals.  The  ammonium  persulphate  is  preferable  to  the 
potassium  salt,  because  a  solution  of  the  latter  stronger  than 
2  in  100  cannot  be  prepared  at  the  ordinary  temperatures.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  use  the  ammonium  salt  stronger  than  5  in 
100,  even  in  cold  weather,  and  2.5  in  100  is  strong  enough  in 
warm  weather ;  or  if  the  solution  contains  free  acid,  as  it  does 
after  it  has  been  prepared  for  'a  few  days.     The  solution  must 


2  Some  workers  »dd  silver  nitrate  solution  to  the  persulphate  in  order  to 
acoeler.te  the  aet.on,  but  this  is  undesirable,  becausa  with  this  8a  t  a  preciDUata 
of  silver  perox.de  is  formed  and  a^n  unneces^-arv  complication  i,  introduced  No 
ve?yc^o\d'';j''luf,.r'''i"^''"'  "itli  silver  sulphate.  aI  a  mat.er'of  fact,"e/cept1S 
i^llll  wZt  '  ^P'"'  '"'"'■  so'""""  of  the  persulphate  acts  as  quiokly  aa 
icidUth^w  .t^""?'"*'?"'  i^'e^'ly  "ecessarya  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric 
»cid  IS  the  best  thing  to  use  if  silTer  sulphate  is  not  at  hand.  ouit-uu™ 
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be  made  with  cold  water,  and  it  is  moat  decirable  that  distilled 
wat«r,  or  at  any  rate  water  fre«  ivujn  chk>rid«s,  should  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  solutions  decompoM  gradually,  gaining 
free  acid  and  losing  persulphate,  hut  if  kept  cod  and  oat  of 
9tr"ng  light  the  rate  o£  change  is  slow.  The  ammoniom  salt 
diEiolTcs  readily  in  water,  and  tliore  is  no  nevd  to  make  op  a 
large  'volume  of  sohiticra  at  one  time. 

The  negatives  or  positives  niust  be  tjKnwgkly  fixed  and 
waxhed  ;  if  they  have  been  dried  theyjdiould  be  soaked  in  water 
for  at  least  three  or  four  hours  in  order  to  avoid  uneven  action. 
They  should  be  washed  in  three  or  four  change*  of  distilled 
water  to  remove  any  soluble  chlorides;  the  volume  of  water 
nasd  for  each  washing  need  not  l)e  large,  but  •'aoh  quantity 
should  be  allowed  to  act,  with  fi'<->|uent  rockin;;,  ior  not  less 
than  five  minutes  (longer  is  better)  and  the  draining  between 
successive  washings  should  be  thorough.'  The  film  must  be 
free  from  finger  marks  and  greasy  patches.  It  is  most 
important  that  the  plate  or  film  shtmld  not  be  handled  with 
dirty  fingers  after  it  has  been  placed  in  the  persulphate  solu- 
tion. Some  form  of  lifter  should  be  used  if  possible  ;  if  the 
fir.'ers  most  be  used  th>7  «h  '  '  -  '  i  '  .  •  t«p  (and 
D'.  wiped  on  a  towel)  imiii'  the  plate. 

The  worst  failures  I  hsve  >>  -  use  of  |»-r->iilphat«  were 

due  to  handling  the  plate<t  .  rs  that  u>  i-  'Supposed  to 

be  clean,  but  were  not.  If  the  precaations  spcilied  are  duly 
•ob^rvpil.  the  reiliicfit.ii  witli  i)*-r<.iilit}ijtt«  i«    in  ru^   experience. 


a  safe  and  certain  operation,  the  principal  risk  being  that  the 
reduction  may  go  too  far.  In  ordinary  work  the  presence  of 
soluble  chlorides  is  the  principal  source  of  error.  If  for  any 
reason  the  absence  of  chlorides  cannot  be  ensured,  the  process 
should  be  carried  out  with  a  solution  to  which  sufficient 
ammonia  has  been  added  to  make  it  smell  distinctly  of  that 
substance.  The  action  will  then  be  slow,  but  the  character 
of  the  result  will  be  the  same  and  the  risk  of  stains  and  irregu- 
larities much  less.  A  few  drops  of  ammonia  may  with 
advantage  be  added  to  the  water  used  for  the  first  two  or  three 
washings. 

[Specimens  were  shown  illustrating  the  effect  of  the  persul- 
phate on  ordinary  negatives.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a 
whitewashed  cottage  with  a  grass  lawn  in  front,  considerable 
reduction  can  be  effected  in  the  sky,  and  the  walls  of  the 
cottage,  without  any  recognisable  effect  on  the  grass.  In  the 
case  of  a  waterfall  in  a  glen,  the  density  of  the  water  can  be 
markedly  reduced  with  only  a  slight  effect  on  the  much  thinner 
deposits  that  represent  the  surrounding  rocks-l 

Persulphate  can  also  be  used  with  good  effect  in  the  case  of 
lantern  slides  that  are  too  opaque  in  the  shadows.  For  this 
work  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  a  solution  stronger  than  2  parts 
in  100,  or  approximately  8  gruna  per  oz.  [Specimens  of  results 
were  shown.] 

C.  H.  BoTBAnnn- 
(To  he  continued.) 
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'We  aie  indebted  to  the  Bureiin  of  8fei'  Im   1,'inlcd  States  Department  of  Commerce  (or  the  following  paper,  which  deals 

with  the  chief  axial  aberrations  of  lenses  ^-  '-*  In  <l«lail  the  pnetical  method  worked  out  by  the  Bureau,  based  upon  that  of 

Hartnuuin  for  the  msararemsnt  ao<l  i>lo(ting  of  the  abanrntioa*.  In  reptodueiiig  the  tsxt  of  the  paper,  ezigeneies  of  space  have  compelled 
lh«  omission  of  oos  section,  oamsly ,  that  daalins  mathematieslly  with  the  soaiess  of  error.  A  brief  abstract  of  this  section  is  inserted 
in  th«  text  s«  printad.  in  its  appcoprtat*  fUoe.— BM.  "  B.J."] 


{CcmtimM»d  frcm  pao4  108.) 

4  Zonal  VASunoii  or  tkb  Eqviv  tunrr  Focal  Liuti;TH  tE.F.L.) 
(.SisK  i'<i!<omoN).— Aasnae  a  Jen*  f.L,  (Fig.  4)  eiiUrrly  rurrected 
for  >(>h<Tual  and  ohiomatic  aberratioiiA.  Then  all  aonsa  will  have 
the  ssme  axial  focal  puint  for  all  '  olours.  If  all  the  scoss  have 
aot  the  natiMt  fnsl  length,  then  'ii.-  ..l.-Tatir.M  ,  all.-H  ooma  is  prMsnt. 

Let  /'V   (Fix    4)  be  A  «ma  .r    to    Ihs    axis. 

Th-'i   /%>    ^    '  1-   .....  ...I  :n   /     .  «ine  of  the  lens 


«r4^ 


IllaetnUoa  laa«>  by  Un*  tnt  Itam  ifherlssi  •tomiloa,  bm 
bsTiac  Moml  TarUMoD  of  ■.  F.  !>■ 


IL,.     U  tba  IsiM 

tioDs.  the  point  /'  will  b«  tofM'-<i  l>v 
•II    othm  zimm  at  /" ;  but  if  th-  K  K 
of  the  diflafSiiC  lones  be  different,  t. 
mai^niSeatioa  fnm  ths  osaint  xoi' 
iica«rd  in  /"  Q<  by  tb*  csntr.' 
In  other  word*,  the  *d^  xor- 
piase,  bat  in   ' 


is  frss  from  »phcrical  sod  cbramatio  aberra- 

tbs  edge  xooe  a*  well  as  by 

I.,  (equivalent  .fooal  lenflh) 

'1  have  a  differsat 

ct    PQ    will    bs 

■  edge  sons. 

I  <^  in  the 

age  by  the 


i9^uinA  tor  w«a1iui<    « 


tetikM 


'•«  aaiattTa  In  •  i>ro- 
p«TMlpkSM  •>  »ll. 


central  lone.  If  P  be  a  finite  point,  then  Q'  will  be  a  very 
(mall  disc  nf  somewhat  larger  diameter  than  ibe  diac  pro- 
duced at  Q'.  Hence  the  point  V  *iU  be  imaged  in  a  figure  dhs^ied 
like  a  ooinet.  Iiavin^  •  bright  point  at  one  end  and  trailing  off  in 
a  broad  fosxy  circle  at  the  other.  The  sharp  point  will  be  directed 
toward  or  tmray  from  the  axis  depending  on  the  relative  sizes  of  the 
focal  Isofltlis  (or  tJ>e  edge  and  oentral  lones. 

The  grsphkal  representation  of  sonal  variation  of  E.F.L.  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  Prolong  the  rays  to  P,',  P,'  P,'  and  P,'  back- 
ward into  the  lens  Ull  they  meet  the  rays  P,,  Q,,  P„  Q„  P„  Q„ 
and  P,.  Q,  prolonged  at  A',,  A'„  A'„  and  A',  (K ,  is  obtained  by 
mmpotti^  the  axial  focal  length  and  measuring  back  (rom  P,'). 
The  points  AT,,  A'„  A',,  and  A",  are  the  principal  points  (or  the  cor- 

r.- ''—;  zonee,  and  the  snr(ace  on  whidi  all  these  points  lie  is 

I  .il  surface  o(  the  lens. 

lA^  n  om  Iht  height  at  which  the  incident  ray  strikes  the  lens 
and  ■  be  the  aogU  which  the  re(racted  ray  makes  with  the  axis. 

Than     k 

^  E  is  defined  as  the  E.PX.  of  the  sone  at  a  distance  '( 

H 


axis. 
In  Fig-  2. 


sia  Hi 

_*¥_ 
sin  ut 


=  iTiPi' 
-  IffPs' 


sin  Udi 

.''*    -  K,P,' 
aiau* 

will   be   the  equivalent   focnl   lengths  of   the  corresponding   zone« 

If  the  lens  is  absolutely   free  from  spherical  aberration,  then  tin 

oonditiea 

h 


sintt 


»  constant . 


(a» 
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nieuM  bIbo  freedom  from  zouai  variation  of.  the  £.F.L. ;  hence 
freedom  from  coma  for  pointe  ncaa-  the  axis.  Equation  (a)  is  oom- 
inonly  known  ae  the  "Sine  condition"  for  rays  from  an  infinitely 
distant  object.  For  artificially  stopped  systems  and  at  large  angles 
with  the  axis  ot/her  additional  terms  have  to  be  considered.' 

In  practice  no  lens  is  entirely  corrected  for  spherical  aberration. 
Some  of  the  latter  is  left  in  to  balance  the  higher  order  aberrations 
and  to  compromise  for  the  beet  condition  for  the  elimination  of 
the  other  errors.  In  tJiis  case,  ae  is  shown  below,  the  condition 
for  freedom  from  coma  is 


/  =  0 


•(*) 


where  /  for  the  zone  h  is  the  distance  from  the  axial  principal 
point  A',,  to  the  intersection  of  the  ray  from  that  zone  with  the 
axis.     In  Fig.  2 — 

/■  =  A'lPi' 

/j  =  A'lP/ 

/a  —  KiPn 

ft  =  KiPi" 
Let  L  L,  (Fig.  5)  be  a  lens  with  spherical  aberration  present. 
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,tx: 
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P            // 
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//         P"P 
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Fig.  5.— Diagram  illuBlratiag  image  by  lena  possesiing  spherical  aberration, 

but  free  from  zonal  variations  of  E.F.Ij.     (Condition  — -  =  «onst.  fulfilled.) 

sin  u 

Then  tlhe  rays  from  the  edge  and  centre  will  intersect  the  axis  at 
l'!  and  P°  respectively.    Assuming 

— —    =  constant, 
sm  u 

every  zone  will  liave  the  same  magnifying  power,  and  there  will 

bo  a  series  of  images  of  the  object  P  Q  ait  all  points  from  P'  to  P", 

all  of  the  same  size.     But  the  position  of  the  plate   will  be  the 

position  of  the  average  image  somewhere  between  P'  and  P',  say. 


/•=<,")  fulfilled. 


disc  at  m".  At  (J"  there  will  be  a,  sharp  image  produced  by  some- 
zone  between  the  centre  and  the  edge  of  the  lens.  Following  the 
same  procedure,  tlie  otlier  zones  will  produce  discs  of  diameter 
smaller  than  mm'.  The  figure  on  G  G  will  consist  of  a  bright  point 
at  m",  trailing  oB  into  the  broad  fuzzy  perimeter  cd  the  disc  mvi', 
giving  the  true  shape  of  coma. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  symmetrical  image  in  a  lens  with  spherical 
aberration  present,  the  series  of  out-of-focus  images  an  any  posi- 
tion G  G  (Fig.  6),  formed  by  producing  the  rays  oi  ihe  various- 
images  Q'  to  Q",  ra-ust  all  be  symmetrically  placed  with  respect  to- 
the  ray  K  Q',  through  the  central  zone.     In  Fig.  6, 


K  P" 

P"  Q" 

K  P' 

P'  q' 

'    • 

h 

but 

P" 
P' 

Q' 

sin«„ 

sin  Ml 

E' 

and 

KP 

'  =  F... 

KP"  = 

fn 

where  the 

subscript  ' 

'  ax 

"  refers 

to  the 

axiaJ  zone. 

Hence, 

E„ 

For  the  axial  zone, 


Ea: 


Fig.  6.— Diagram  iUustraling  image  by  lens  with  condition  (^Ji. 

Vhin 

GG.  The  image  at  P'Q'  for  the  edge  zone,  when  produced  forward 
to  the  plate  G  G,  will  become  a  largo  disc  in  the  position  wim>.  The 
image  f oj^ the^ntral  zone  produced  back  to  G  G  will  be  a  small 

certafn  ,?in1T»/^ti'  ''"■•"'*  deftniU^  is  due  to  these  seven  ei7or8,  but  there  are 

iwent.^rmJ^f  ,hl  ^^'*".V  C/apski  kitcs  twelv.  terms  of  the  fifth  order  and 
twenty  terms  of  the  seventh  order,  besides  the  five  terms  of  the  third  order. 


/.,  =  A'l  Pi'. 

Hence  £„  — /n  =  0  is  the  condition  for  a  symmetrical  imago  free^- 
from  comaltic  flare  in  a  lens  with  spherical  aberration  present. 

If  we  plot  along  the  axis  P'  Y  (Fig.  2)  the  height  h,  and  along 
P'  P  the  variation  A£!  in  the  equivalent  focal  lengths  of  the  zones- 
from  Uhat  of  the  central  zone,  we  obtain  the  curve  P'  S'  repre- 
senting the  zonal  variation  of  the  E.  F.  L.  If  we  represent  Uie 
E.  F.  L.  of  the  zone  h  by  Eh  and  that  of  the  axial  zone  by  .E»„  then,- 

similarly,  if  /„x  is  the  distance  from  the  paraxial  principal  point 
to  the  paraxial  focal  point  and  /u  is  the  distance  from  the  same- 
principal  point  to  the  focal  point  for  the  zone  h,  then  the  sphericaL 
aberration  aV  =  fh  —  /ax. 

When  expressed  in  terms  of  the  aberrittions  A  E  and  a  V,  the; 
condition  £i,  —  fh  becomes 

£„  _  4  =  (A',,  +  AE)  —  {f,.+    A  7)  =   aE—  aV, 

sine*  JJox   =  /ax.  .       A  It 

In  Fig.  2  the  full  line  represents  AV  and  the  dotted  one  is  AA,- 
hence  the  condition  for  freedom  from  coma  for  points  near  tho- 
axis,  AE — AV  =  0,  means  that  the  two  curves  coincide. 

Variation  of  Sine  Condition  with  Colour.— 11  the  zonal  variatioii. 
of  the  E.  F.  L.  be  determmed  for  different  wave  lengths,  the  curve* 
may  not  coincide,  showing  a  variation  of  AE  with  the  colour. 
Since  the  size  of  the  image  dei>ends  on  the  E.  F.  L.,  tlie  zonal 
variation  of  the  E.  F.  L.  with  colour  gives  the  variation  of  the  size 
of  the  image  with  the  colour,  and  hence  the  oblique  chromatic- 
aberration. 

5.  CuBVATUKE  or  FiELii. — The  preceding  aberrations  are  ihe  ones- 
to  be  given  most  consideration  when  examining  the  central  defini- 
tion of  a  lens.  When  we  depart  somewhat  from  the  centre  of  tlie 
field  and  go  toward  the  edge,  we  find  that  the  image  of  a  plane 
object  does  not  lie  in  a  plane.  If  we  plot  the  points  of  best  focus, 
we  find  them  forming  a  surface  of  a  saucer-like  shape.  This  defect 
is  known  as  curvature  of  field. 

6.  Astigmatism. — Toward  thj  edge  of  the  field  ws  find  that  there 
may  not  be  a  position  of  good  fo^s.  The  image  may  consist  of  a 
series  of  streaks  running  radially,  and  somewhere  in  a  plane  other 
than  that  of  the  radial  image  another  series  of  streaks  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  first.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  pencil  of 
rays  from  a  point  striking  the  lens  in  one  plane  focusses  at  a  point 
different  from  the  focus  of  a  pencil  of  rays  from  the  same  point,  but 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  first  pencil.  This  error  is 
known  as  astigmatism,  and  is  non-existent  in  the  centre  of  the  field 
of  a,  lens  with  good  surfacing  and  not  strained  in  the  mounting. 

7.  DiSTOETiON. — Another  aberration  which  affects  the  image 
toward  the  edge  of  the  field  is  distortion.  This  is  the  deformation 
of  a  straight  line  in  the  object  into  a  curved  line  in  the  image,  due 
to  a  variation  of  the  angular  magnifying  power  of  a.  lens  for  ray* 
incident  at  different  angles. 


MoK^  8.  IdlS.] 
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Besides  tke  preceding  abernttiass.  we  mast  take  into  account  the 
M-called  hybrid  aberrations,  or  the  effect  of  some  of  the  previously 
mentioned  erron  on  the  others.  These  affect  the  definition  at  the 
edge  of  the  6eld,  and  are  exceedingly  important  in  photographic 
leas  systems  where  a  large  field  is  very  desirable. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  nae  to  which  a  lens  of 
s  given  description  may  be  pat  it  is  neoesaary  to  determine  the 
magnitude  of  these  aberrations,  and  the  region  of  best  correction. 
The  signiBcance  of  the  axial  aberrations  from  the  point  of  view  of 
{general  definition  has  been  di*cui<sed  in  a  previous  paragraph. 
Hence  the  determination  of  these  axial  aberrations  will  give  Qs  a 
lotnparativs  value  of  the  lens.  To  do  this  the  method  described 
below  was  devised. 

Method. 

The  method  used  is  an  extension  «f  Hartmann's  method  of  objec- 
tive testing*.  His  work  is  fully  described  in  the  "  Zeitschrift  fur 
InstroKentenkimde."  Hartmaim  oses  a  screen  to  isolate  rays  along 
four  diameters,  45^  apart.  He  takes  ahadowgra(^  at  points  very 
near  the  fooos,  and  frtan  these  he  obtains  tbe  spherical  aberration 
iiod  the  astigmatism  along  the  axis.  For  the  zonal  variation  of  the 
l-l  F.  L.  he  places  the  lens  with  tlir  mount  in  contact  with  a  scale 
siht  meaaorea  the  apparent  length  of  Uie  fcale  divisiooa  throogh  the 
lens  with  a  micrometer.  Hartmann's  method  has  been  applied  to 
many  large  telescope  objectives  and  small  lenses.  The  method  is 
tedioos  and  eoopUcsted  and  requires  two  totally  independent  seta 
nf  measorsmeats  to  obtain  both  the  spherical  aberration  and  the 
jcimal  variation  of  the  £.  F.  L.  Moreover,  (or  comparatively  thick 
tenses  it  is  not  possiUe  to  ose  the  method  ior  the  aooal  variation 
uf  the  E  F.  L.  The  extension  described  later  gives  both  the  errors 
with  a  single  meaewnent,  and  can  be  nsad  for  all  kinds  of  lenaas 
uf  relativdy  large  apertore  and  short  focal  length  and  for  complete 
teleaoopic  systama. 

1.  Dtacannoii.— Fig.  7  is  a  diagrammalie  sketch  «t  the  meihod. 
Parallel  says  from  a  distant  source  fall  on  m  metal  screen  S  S  pierced 

S  .  B 


l-ic.  T.^IiwamaHBatle  Sketch  ol  Methods. 
with  atMll  holea  which  iaoiats  mngle  tST*.      These  rays  are  then 


efracted  by  the  lens  system  mder  t««t,  I,  L,  and  come  lo  a  focus  at 
r.  or  near  F,  in  the  prssence  of  spherical  aberration.     A    pboto- 

Krai>hic  plate  ia  placed  in  the  posit  in  A  and  a  shadow  photograph 
tsken.  The  plate  is  then  moved  Ut  t!ie  position  B  on  the  other  side 
of  the  focus  and  another  shadow  photograph  taken.  The  shadow 
1'hotogvaphs  have  centre  diflrsctlon  <lisos  which  can  readily  be 
in.  uiored  if  ears  it  taken  to  ch»«»e  a  screen  with  holee  of  proper 
•iiAinetrr  and  distance  apart.  It  the  plaU  is  near  the  focus,  as  at 
n.  eharp  discs  are  obtained  ;  at  A,  farther  away  from  the  focus,  the 
discs  are  leas  sharp. 

Considsr  a  my,  R  (fig.  7),  passii^  IhtDV^  the  screen  and 
striking  the  leiM  at  a  height,  A,  tmm  the  centre.  It  is  refracte<l 
by  the  IfiH  tjfal^  making  a  disc  on  the  plate  A  at  m,  and  on  the 
plate  i7  at  a.  If  J^  and  y  are  the  |>oeitioaB  of  the  discs  made  by 
the  ray  tiirongh  the  centre  of  the  lens,  then  »  and  6  will  be  the 
<  distanoee  from  the  centre  of  the  plates  il  and  fi  to  the  intersec- 

I  tions  of  the  ray  A'  with  the  plates^    The  position  F  will  (>e  given 


by  the  erpresaioo   V 
Hie  ft»d  fofatt   V 


<id 
a  +    6 


« 


of  the  plates.  Assuming  that  Vo  is  the  distance  of  the  paraxial 
focal  porint  from  M,  t.hen  the  splherical  aberratiofi  for  the  zone  at  a 
distance,  h,  from  the  lens  axis  is  A  Vh  =  Th  —  Vo. 

In  Fig.  7  u  is  tlie  indinatdon  of  the  refracted  ray  wtUi  the  axis 
and 

a  +  b 


where  V  is  the   distance    UP  from 


sT: 


tanu  = 


d 


from  which  sin  u  is  easily  determined.    Hence,  — —    for  each  ssone- 

sin  i< 
can  at  onco  be  determined  if  A  ia  known,     for  Mm  porpoae  the 
screen  used  was  calibrated  and  the  position  of  the  holea  was  known 
to  within  0.005  mm. 

E.    D.    TiLLTBH. 

H.  I.  Shtltz. 
(To  he  continued.'^ 
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Nottt  by  auutantt  luitabU  for  thia  column  will  bt  —niidTtd 
mud  -pmd  for  on  the  first  of  the  month  following  publitalitn. 

The  Influence  of  Good  Negativea. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  quality  of  a  print  depend* 
apon  the  materials  used  in  its  prodiKAion  and  tJie  worknianehip 
employed,  but  before  tank  development  and  bromide  paper  were  so 
popular  itie  quality  of  tlie  negaitivo  was  coneidered  of  primary 
importance. 

The  easing  of  plate  deveicpment  by  the  introduction  of  the  tank 
and  the  versatility  of  bromide  and  other  development  papers  have 
brongfat  about  a  tendency  to  consider  negortive  making  as  of  lass 
importaooe  tiian  it  used  to  be.  Oompared  with  old  methods  it  is 
rary  easy  to  tank  a  batch  of  Remfcrandts,  or  a  botch  of  white  back- 
grounds, or  a  batch  of  oopiaa  wiUi  the  confidence  of  producing 
twelve  decent  negatives  out  of  every  dosen  without  any  very  special 
care,  bat,  alas !  it  is  just  a  trifle  easier  to  let  the  three  varieties  gei 
mtTed,  to  moke  up  the  solution  witfaoot  regard  for  accurate  strength, 
and  to  jialge  the  tempeiaiare  with  a  finger  cr  not  at  all.  If  the 
conaeqaent  negativea  are  dense  or  thin,  harsh  or  flat,  there  is  a  fatal 
(amptntion  to  reoMmber  that  bromide  paper  will  cover  the  fault. 
A  oompeteot  bromide  prints  can  certainly  make  pasaable  prints  oft 
ahnosi  any  negative,  but  at  the  same  time  aiyapprentice  can  make 
batter  prints  from  a  -ptrftet  negative,  than  the  cleverest  man  can 
from  an  impoasible  one,  and  in  much  less  time. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  undertake  the  development  of  a 
targe  qoaotity  of  exposed  plates,  most  of  them  lar^e-eized  life 
etddies,  some  direct  sod  some  copied.  It  was  impressed  on  me  that 
tha  imiatilin  nmst  bo  fool  proof.  \'ery  large  numbers  of  bromide 
printa  w«r»  to  be  made  from  them  by  jimior  labotir,  in  the  diape  of 
girl  aaskt4uits  who  oonld  "  print  "  in  the  barest  sense  of  the  word 
coly.  A  qiuotity  of  the  pictures  wsre  of  the  white  background 
variety,  and  I  wim  toki  tlwt  no  negative  waa  to  need  vignetting, 
dodgii^,  over-  or  under-exposing  to  give  a  good  print,  and  that 
they  were  to  be  of  a  density  which  would  iK>t  necessitate  extreme 
expoaares  or  changing  of  lan^w. 

The  production  of  those  negatives  entailed  some  care,  but  I  am 
oodvinced  that  the  truufale  was  not  waated,  for  had  they  been  done 
in  a  slipshod  manner  an  expert  would  have  been  necessary  to  print 
them  and  a  greater  amount  of  waate  would  have  been  incurred,  for 
(aiMl  thia  is  the  point  of  the  argument)  though  the  right  man  caa 
,^^^«id  prints  from  all  sorts  of  negatives,  he  cannot  do  it  with- 
dKWTimaaat  of  "  mwsing  about  "  that  mdy  come  expensive  in  the 
sod.  This  covering  np  of  poor  negatives  not  only  causes  needless 
wests,  it  has  its  bad  effect  on  tlie  printer.  The  forced  prodigality 
with  paper,  devdoper,  and  light  iivdnoes  extravagance  in  the  moat 
economical  workers,  while  the  thought  that  his  careful  work  is 
encouraging  the  scamping  of  the  plate  devekxpment  is  likely  to  turn 
a  omscienUons  printer  into  a  "  don't  cara." 

l>n  the  other  hand,  peHect  negativea  enoooiage  good  work  and 
ecjnomy,  for  with  Uiem  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend  time  dodging 
and  faking  or  to  use  paper  in  numerous  tests  or  to  oxidise  pinta 
of  developer  in  "  forcing."  There  is,  of  couree,  a  qneatJon  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  perfect  negative,  and  it  ia  only  Ukoly  that 
opinions  difler  on  the  point,  bat  from  a  printing  point  ol  view  a 
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periect  negative  is  the  kind  »1  negiitive  iiial  can  be  found  among  the 
okl  boxes  of  almost  any  Hrsl  or  middle  class  iVnn,  a  negative  that 
can  be  printed  in  platinum- or  P.O. P.,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
give  a  good  ^irint  on  any  good  make  of  bromide.  This  latter  ia  an 
impoirtant  [xiint,  for  many  poor  negatives  will  print  on  some  par- 
ticular brand  of  paper  ea«ly,  o^ving  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  paper. 
The  perfect  printing  negative  doe.^  not  require  any  special  make  or 
•ny  special  genius  to  give  a  good  print,  and  such  a  negative  can 
be  produced  witliout  any  special  talent  or  trouble  if  the  important 
details  of  tank  development  are  not  neglected.  I  am,  of  course, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  tile  subject  and  the  bnrhground  are  cor- 
rectly lighted,  for.  if  not.  that  omission  aloiie  may  spoil  the  negative 
for  the  printer. — Tiifrmit. 


€xDibitions 


TMPKRIAL  WAR  PHOTOGRAPHS  IX  COLOUR. 
A  MOST  ontereating  and  important  exhibition  of  official  war  photo- 
graphs was  opened  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  on  Monday,  March  4. 
the  exhibits  being  noteworthy  for  the  fact  that  they  are  nearly  all 
tinted  in  colour,  while  all  are  very  large  scale  enlargements.  Tlie 
big  scale  and  the  colour  combine  to  make  this  the  most  realistic 
collection  of  war  pictures  that  we  have  seen.  The  figures  in  some 
cases  are  not  far  short  of  life-size,  and  the  spectator  is  brought  into 
such  close  proximity  with  the  subjects  that,  without  much  effort,  he 
can  feel  himself  to  be  part  of  the  scene.  The  process  used  seems  to 
be  sepia  toning,  followed  by  the  aerograph,  and  the  user  of  the  aero- 
graph, whoever  he  may  be,  is  much  to  be  congratulated  on  the  skill 
with  which  he  has  used  it,  and  the  knowledge  of  colour  he  has  dis- 
played. In  many  instances,  also,  the  photographer  has  shown  a 
most  happy  choice  of  view  point,  and  remarkable  ability  in 
"  pressing  the  button  "  at  exactly  the  right  moment.  As  regards 
scale,  the  most  notable  achievement  is  the  photograph  catalogued  as 
No.  2,  and  entitled  "  Dreadnoughts  of  the  Battlefield."  Naturally 
this  refers  to  tanks,  which,  skilfully  camouflaged,  are  seen  crawling 
up  to  the  attack  in  one  of  the  recent  advances.  This  picture 
measures  22  ft.  by  13  ft.  6  in.,  and,  we  understand,  was  enlarged 
from  a  5  X  4  negative.  This  means  an  e:ilargement  of  at  least  53 
diameters.  Another  picture  (54),  "  W^^''^  '*  ^^^  Pessimist?  "  repre- 
sents a  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  enlarger.  This  is  a  very  long 
frieze  panel  picture  of  a  line  of  troops  on  the  march,  and  is  described 
aiptly  as  "The  great  puzzle  pictuie,  to  which  the  spectator  cannot 
find  a  solution."  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  make  special  reference 
to  more  than  a  few  of  the  150  pictures  on  view,  which  cover  nearly 
every  phase, of  life  on  active  service,  and, also  various  battlefields  in 
France,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia.  Some  of  the  Eastern  pictures 
are  of  remarkable  interest,  notably  "General  Allenby  Entering 
Jerusalem  "  (30),  "  The  Reading  of  the  Proclamation  at  Jerusalem  " 
(83),  "  The  Entry  into  Bagdad  "  (81).  These  are,  or  will  be,  of 
historic  value,  but  there  are  others  also  worth  special  attention  as 
pictures,  notably,  "The  Long,  Long  Trail"  (74),  showing  a  march 
through  the  desert,  through  visible  flying  dust  and  sand,  and  obvious 
intense  heat.  Another  impressive  picture,  "  They  also  Died  for 
England  "  (75),  f;hows  a  long  line  of  dead  animals  in  the  desert, 
marking  a  line  of  march.  A  great  scene  of  energy  and  movement 
is  depicted  in  "  In  the  Wake  of  the  Retreating  Turk  "  (32),  where 
our  men  are  seen  dragging  an  enormous  gun  through  the  narrow, 
winding  streets  of  Bagdad.  Among  the  general  subjects,  a  fine 
6gure  study  is  "After  the  Scrap"  (42),  where  a  finely-set-up 
"  Tommy  "  is  seen  returning  from  the  fighting  line  with  what 
Mulvaney  called  "  the  fog  of  fighting  "  still  on  him,  a  well-pleased, 
rather  damaged  conqueror,  in  a  highly  dangerous  mood  for  any  Hun 
who  may  yet  get  in  his  way.  The  damage  of  war  is  illustrated  in 
startling  fashion  in  "  All  that  Remains  of  the  Beautiful  Chateau  of 
Caulincourt "  (41).  This  is  nothing  but  an  incredible  hea<p  of  small 
fragments  of  rubbish.  A  very  happy  example  of  successful  photo- 
graphy and  colouring  is  "  Come  on  in,  the  Water's  Fine  "  (45). 
Naturally,  this  is  a  bathing  scene,  but  in  it  the  combined  efforts  of 
all  responsible  have  produced  a  most  excellent  result.  The  subjects 
are  so  numerous  that  there  is  interest  for  everyone.  From  a  German 
trench  through  which  the  British  have  just  gone  with  their  bayonets 
we  can  pass  to  a  view  of  Tommy  showing  a  small  French  girl   a 


jihotograph  of  his  own  little  girl  at  home.  We  can  view  close  at 
hand  many  notable  7)eople  who  have  visited  the  Front.  We  can 
study  Tommy,  from  the  mood  in  which  he  acts  "Cinderella"  to 
that  in  which  he  meets  the  Bosche.  We  even  meet  with  the  some- 
what unexpected  vision  of  a  Zulu  chief  in  full  native  undress,  in 
conversation  with  Staff  officers,  somewhere  in  France  I  The  subjects 
are,  in  fact,  almost  as  numerous  as  the  pictures,  and  the  exhibition 
i.s  one  that  should  on  no  account  be  missed.  Certainly  not  by  photo- 
graphers, who  will  see  many  things  that  make  them  feel  proud  of 
their  craft,  and  still  prouder  of  their  fellows  who  have  pi-oduced 
such  fine  results,  under,  in  many  cases,  most  extraordinarily  trying 
conditions.  All  profits  on  the  exhibition  will  be  devoted  to  war 
charities,  and  the  pictures  will,  no  doubt,  tour  the  counti'v  at  a 
later  date.  America  is  one  place  for  which  they  are  destined,  while 
similar  series  will  be  sent  to  France.  We  understand  that  the  photo- 
graphers responsible  for  these  ])hotogr,aphs  are  Lieutenants  Brooks 
and  Brook,  of  the  British  Army,  while  the  organisation  of  the 
exhibition  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  War  Records  Officei 
which  was  responsible  for  the  two  previous  Cniiadiaii  exhibitions  held 
in  the  same  galleries. 

^ 

FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 

March   12  to  15. — Hackney   Photographic   Society.        Sec,   Walter 

Selfe,  24,  Pembury  Road,  Clapton,   E.5. 
April  18  to  May.-— Hampsfliire  House,  Hammersmith,  Photographic 

Socioty.     Entries  close  March  19.     Sees.,  H.  T.  Callender,  10, 

Aore  Lane,  Brixton,  S.W.2;  or  W.  T.  W.  SJiiers,  201,  Goldhawk 

Road,  London,  W.12 


W. 


meetings  ^T  Societies. 


MEETINGS     OP    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT     WEEK. 

SiTDBOAY,  MAKCH  9. 

Stalfbridge Photographic  and Scientiflo Society.  "  Trimming  and  Mounting." 

Harwood. 

Monday,  Maboh   11. 
Dewsbnry  Photog rapliic  Society.    "  Hints  and  Dodges."    N.  Ruddlesdcn. 
Keighley  and  District  Photographic  .Association.    '^  Gum-Bichromate  Process." 

J.  H.  LeightOB. 
Bradford   Photographic   Society.      In  Cromwell's  Land."    F.  Thorue- 

TCESDAT,  March  12. 

Royal  Photographic   Society.      "A  Convenient  Aocnrate   Photometer    for    the 

Measurement  of  Photographic  Densities."    D.  E.  Benson,  W.B.Ferguson, 

and  F.  F.  Renwiok. 
Birmingham  Photographic  Society.    "The  Wonderland  of  the  Wasps."     J.  J. 

Ward.  F.E.S. 
Hanley  Photographic  Society,  Y.M.C. A.    Members'  Night.    J.  R.  Cox. 
Stalybridge    Photographic    and     Scientific    Society.      "  Colour    Photography " 

(Paget  Process).    R.  H.  Beavan. 
Manchester    .\mateur    Photographic    Society.    Social  Evening. 

Wednesday,  Makch  13. 

Photo-Micrographio  Society.     "  Some  Disease-Producing  Proto^toa."     Professor 

R.  T.  Hewlett. 
Bristol  Photographic  Cl»b.    Members'  Lantern  Slide  Evening. 
Ilford  Photographic  Society.    "  All  Home  Made"    N.  K.  Jackson, 

TiiDRSDAY,  March  14. 

Hull  Photographic  Society.    "  Amateur  Photographer."    Prize  Slides. 
StockDort  Photographic  Society.     "  Lantern  Slide  Making  and  Toning  Bromides." 

J." J.  Rothwell. 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  "  Child  Life  in  Japan."  Dr.  W.  M. 

Cairns. 
Hammersmith  (Hampshire  House)  Photographic  Society.      *'  Among  the  Foothills 

of  the  Eastern  Alps."    J.  D.  Johnston. 
Rodley  and  District  Photographic  Society.     Y.P.U.  Portfolio. 


ROYAL    PHOTOGRAPHIC     SOCIETY. 

Mketing  held  Tuesday,  Mardi  5,  the  vice-president,  Mr.  F.  F. 
Renwick,  in  the  chair. 

Captain  G.  E.  Allen,  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  delivered  a 
lecture  on  "Cairo,"  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides 
showing  the  e.vterior  and  interior  of  innumerable  mosques.  Ha  took 
his  audience  through  the  narrow  streets  of  Cairo,  with  its  gates, 
arches,  and  minarets,  out  to  the  Pyramids.  He  concluded  with 
some  views  of  Alexandria,  showing  it  to  be  very  much  like  a  modern 
Italian  town. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  chairman,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  lecturer. 
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CROYDON  CAilERA  OLUB. 
Mju  F.  Aolrotd  gave  a  lantorn-lecture  on  "  TraveUen'  SamfJei, 
gathered  with  motor  and  camera,"  which  covered  a  wide  ground, 
with  carnal  tfaemea  gatiiei«d  by  the  roadaide.  Tljat  they  had  no 
oonncciing  link  did  not  detract  from  the  interert  of  the  lectiire,  for 
ha  ia  a  eloae  observer  with  a  cathohc  knowledge  which  enablea  faim 
to  deal  with  varied  topia  in  instruotive  and  dryly  humorona  fashion. 
Nearly  all  the  viewa  inchided  hi*  motor  car,  a  fact  which  often 
■aoured  aoceptaooe  of  printa  by  jonmnU  devoted  to  motoring,  though 
the  subjects  depicted  had  not  the  rcaioteat  connection  with  it.  tvi- 
denlly  iili.  Ackroyd  is  poaseaMd  of  the  joomaliaiia  instinot. 

Prior  to  the  lecture  be  occupied  ai>  unchallenged  position  in  the 
clnb  as  th«  maker  of  Iantarn.«iides,  M-hich,  teohmoaUy,  might  be  de- 
ncribed  as  trinmf>haaUy  eiMonUa,  and  far  from  assertive  in  a 
pictorial  ai^>eot.  Now  he  sfipeu*  to  be  in  a  transition  stage,  for 
■uuiy  of  the  slides  shown  were  really  good,  some  fair,  and  the  rest 
ramuMcent  of  the  past.  In  the  discoaaon  Mr.  Salt  was  anxious 
to  leara  how  iIm  special  "  miUowed  »  hitenrasli "  effeota  were  saoored. 

Mr.  Ackroyd  did  not  throw  much  liirht  on  the  myat^n,-.  but  said  he 
quite  underMood  the  want  of  appr«<<  ation  eiprceaed,  for  fai>  main 
ciiject  waa  to  appeal  to  the  brain  and  not  to  the  eye.  The  praaidtnt 
<91r.  A.  F.  (kitiaiiae).  in  profXMing  a  \xt*  d  thanka  for  an  asesUMt 
•nd  entertaining^  avsoing,  said  be  fe:t  sure  if  any  we<re  to  see  N^tlw 
for  the  first  tint*  throog^  the  medium  of  Mr.  Ackroyd's  normal 
lantern  .a  Udes.  they  not  onljr  would  be  willing  to  die.  but  actually 
deatroua  of  expuinj,  in  coofcrnation  at  the  wall-known  adage.  He 
pramleDt  ia  the  last  ooe  to  gush,  so  no  doobt  ooold  arias  aa  to  the 
sincerity  of  tb«  OMDplioMat,  which  waa  faaKngly  acknowMged  by 
the  lecturer. 

ThroQghoot  the  tvening  the  lantern  ilJMBinapt  an  open  arc  ran 
on  alternating  cnrreot— Miaved  like  a  soda-water  syphon  in  distrcM, 
varied  with  the  "in  and  out "  buatoma.  The  old  stock  of  oaitiona 
waa  aihaoated,  and  new  onas  were  given  thair  firvt  trial.  At  all 
timea  an  open  aro  on  atteriMtiiig  supply  is  a  bit  of  a  beaat,  and  with 
frolieaome  caifwns  toma  into  a  varitabie  Bm.  CatUinly  oar  old 
friend  the  limaligfai  has  aoch  to  raooaunsod  it.  and  WMijr  thiidt  for 
Tcojeetioa  on  a  aiodarMe  aeale  it  haa  nevar  ba«o  beaten  for  ashibiting 
•ilidea  to  the  best  advantage.  Later  on  the  half-watt  nMUHic  fllsnient 
lamp  wiU  compete  for  favour. 

Tmi  Sorra  Lomoom  pBorooBAmc  Socnrr.— At  the  fnrtnightly 
■aseting  of  this  society,  on  Monday  evening,  March  4,  a  paper  of 
roDsiderabIs  interest  to  profeiaional  photographers  waa  rvad  bv 
Mr.  Dnnkwater  Aitt.- F.R.P.8.,  on  the  rabject  of  "The  Phoui- 
liio  and  Prrmitrs."  The  lecturer  made  some  prelimi- 
-  -jrks  on  the  necessity  for  photographers,  in  common  with 
other  proferaional  and  cmnmercial  men,  ooauneacing  now  to  pre- 
pare for  "  after  t^i-  » •■••  "  condition-  '■••  i— rroving  their  premises 
LS  far  aa  possil>  if  everyt!;  r  power  to  faciliUte 

the  conduct  of  u.. i.vnn,  not  •■   ..    *iUi  greater  «<-onoray  and 

'  fflciency,  but  also  with  increased  atUntion  to  the  artintic  quality 
'  f  the  surroundings  willi  which  *urh  Imainasses  ahoaid  be,  bat  too 
ftcn  are  not,  associated.    .Mr.  Butt  t!i<-n  proceeded  to  eaasi<ier  the 
•iesign  and  decoration  of  p!iotn(rri«r>)'''    premises  generally. 

A  beginning  was  made  with  t)i>-  -fiop  window,  that  betng  the 
photographer's  6nt  and  most  important  mssni  of  bringing  hf*  work 
to  the  notice  of  possible  clients.  The  advaotagaa  of  the  amall 
window,  as  being  eaaier  of  ant  1  •    more  econotnical  of  speci- 

mens, and  Bors'coadncive  to  t(  -  display,  were  discunsed. 

The  varioas  methoda  of  the  draign  nn4  decoration  of  the  windows 
thamselvss  were  then  gone  into,  and  a  number  of  slides  of  some 
•  tU'ing  windows,  including  those  deeiicned  by  Mr  George  Walton 
f  -  he  Regent  Strvet  branch  of  the  Kodak  Company,  and  otben 
(•■iiigned  by  Mr.  Bott  himaelf  for  Mr.  Keith  Dannatt  at  Woking, 
''Ir.  Swaioe  at  Bowthssa,  ate.,  wrre  shnwn. 

In  dealing  with  the  arrangement,  decoration  and  furnishing  o< 
'  ho  reception  room,  the  leetorer  showed  an  original  design  for  an 
ipartment  of  this  kind. 

Paaaing  next  to  the  (ubject  of  the  studio,  a  short  historical  sketch 

A  as  giveo  of  this,  the  most  important  development  of  the  photo- 

raphar'a  prisBlsia.    This  was  illustratod  by  slides  of  a  diaginm- 

-"    of    tb*-    stodioa    of    MnnckbOTSB,    8tuart    Wortley, 

>m*,  R«jlander,  and  Valentine  Blanehard,  with  dewrip- 

'   <us  of  each.     Pointa  relating  to  the  daaign  of  modem  studios, 
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such  as  aspect,  area,  orientation,  length,  width,  height,  etc.,  were 
coufidered,  followed  by  discussion  bf  the  merits  of  the  various 
forms  of  section,  including  the  lean-to,  ridge  form,  and  single  slant 
studioe,  with  reference  to  the  lightings,  etc.,  to  be  obtained  therein. 
The  lecturer  concluded  with  the  exhibition  of  slides  and  the 
gi\inf;  of  a  full  description  of  an  ideal  set  of  photographic  premises 
suitable  for  erection  on  a  town  site  and  for  the  carrying  on  of  a 
general  high-class  photographic  business.  The  usual  votes  of 
thanks  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Butt  for  a  lecture  which  was  evidently 
listened  to  with  much  appreciation  and  interest. 


Commercial  SCeflal  Inteillsenct 

At  the  London  Ba.nhruptct  Court,  on  Thursday  in  last  week, 
before  ilr.  W.  P.  Bowyer,  oaScial  receiver,  the  first  meeting  nf 
creditors  was  held  under  the  failure  of  Henry  .\rthur  Yoerg  Hoath- 
cote,  photoin^pher.  22,  St.  James  Street,  Piccadilly,  W.  The 
debtor  had  recently  held  a  eommisaion  in  the  R.N.V.R.,  but  was 
invahded  out  in  1915.  He  then  raised  £2,000  on  a  reversionary 
interest,  and  commenced  bnainess  as  a  photographer  at  22,  St.  Jajncs 
Street.  The  initial  expenses  of  starting  the  business  were  very 
heavy,  and  subsequently  he  found  himself  short  of  capital.  In 
August  Ust^he  incorred  a  heavy  loss,  whereupon  he  closed  the  busi- 
ness, and  haa  since  been  without  occupation.  His  liabilities  were 
between  £500  and  £700,  and  his  principal  asset  was  his  rever- 
sionary interest,  which  was  charged,  but  should  produce  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  his  creditors  in  full.     He  did  not  adroit  insolvency. 

It  was  decided  to  appoint  Mr.  Henry  Fraser,  of  2,  Guildhall 
Chamben,  E.C.,  as  trustee  of  the  estate,  to  act  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  committee  of  inspection. 


news  and  Rotes* 


PuoTOMcnoaRAPBic  Socirrr.— The  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Photomicrographic  Society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  March  13, 
at  7  pjn.,  at  King's  College  Bacteriological  Laboratories,  62, 
Uuuxloa  StreM,  CJiaring  Croas,  W.C,  when  Pro^swir  R.  T.  HewleU 
Witt  lecture  on  "Some  Piseaes  producing  Promoa."  Visitors  are 
int-ited,  and  canls  of  invitation  may  be  obtained  of  the  hon.  socre- 
Ur>-,  Mr.  J.  r:.  BrndlMini-,  1,  Hogarth  HUl,  Fincbley  Road, 
Heodon,   SWA. 

BarrMH-MATic  Panrrss  Ekoravers*  GLtnr— On  account  of  the 
srareity  an<i  '>f  .\merican  fish  glue,  endtavoun  have  been 

made-to  pr<'\  'i.ent  British  substitute.    Messrs.  Penrose  are 

now  offering  lo  the  trade  their  "  Ghanticleer "  process  glue  as  a 
thorinifchly  reliable  article,  and  equal  to  the  American  product. 
Another  point  in  its  favour  is  that  whilst  American  glue  has  always 
been  put  up  in  American  pinte  and  quarts,  the  "Chanticleer" 
pfoceas  glue  is  put  up  in  standard  British  pints  aad  quarts,  yielding 
one-fifth  larger  quantity.  Leaflets  of  instruction  for  use  will  be 
sent  on  applirati'm  to  Messrs.  A.  W.  Penrose  and  Co.,  Limited,  100, 
Farringdon  Ruad,  London,  E.C. 

Tat  IxDrsTXtu.  Rn-oNSTRCcriON  Cocncil. — The  Industrial 
Reconstruction  Council  is  holding  a  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall. 
Manchester,  on  Wednesday,  March  13,  at  3  p.m.,  under  the  auspices 
ird  Mayor.  Mr.  O.  H.  Roberts,  Minister  of  Labour,  and 
lam  .McCormick,  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research,  will  be  the  lemling  speakers.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  public  towns  meetini;.'*  in  all  the  great  industrial  centres  of  the 
country,  arranged  by  the  Industrial  Reconstruction  Council  with 
the  oiiject  of  awakening  national  interest  in  the  vital  industrial 
problems  of  the  immediate  future.  Applications  for  tickets  should 
be  made  to  the  eecretory,  the  Industrial  Roconstniotion  Council, 
8,  Bouverie  .Strn-t,  London,  E.C.4. 

Bhitisii  IsiirsTRits  Fair,  }fi\&. — ^The  fourth  British  Industries 
Fair,  organised  by  the  Board  of  Trade  since  the  outbreak  of  war, 
will  be  opened  in  the  Peiiniii(;ton  Street  premises  of  the  London  Doi^ 
on  .Monday  next.  The  building  in  which  the  fair  will  be  held  this 
year  is  situated  within  twelve  minutes  walk  of  Mark  Lane  Station 
on  the  Underground  Railway,  and  a  service  of  motor  omnibuses  will 
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pl,v  between  Mark  Lone  Station  and  the  fair.  In  order  to  avoid 
any  possible  interference  with  tlie  production  of  military  require- 
ments, the  fair  ha«  again  been  confined  to  the  following  industries — 
viz.,  pottery,  glass,  stationery,  paper,  printing,  fancy  goods,  and 
toys.  Admis!<ion  to  the  fair  is  again  confined  to  botid  fide  trade 
buyers,  and  invitations  have  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
direct  to  o\er  60,000  firms  in  this  country.  Any  firms  which  have 
not  yet  received  an  invitation,  and  desire  to  visit  the  fair,  should 
»]>ply  for  a  card  of  admission  to  the  Director,  Biiiisli  Iiulustries  Fair, 
Board  of  Trade,  10,  Baainghall  Street,  E.C.2. 

PHOTOGHAPinc  Record  and  Survey  ok  Nohi.suham. — Further 
interesting  photographs  and  illustrations  have  been  presented  to  the 
Public  Libraries  to  assist  in  the  scheme  of  formation  of  a  local  pic- 
torial reco:Ttl  and  survey,  for  which  purpose  gifts  of  photographs  are 
beiuif  invited.  Mr.  H.  Gill,  F.S..\.,  has  given  36  local  photograplis, 
including  a  series  of  illustrations  of  churches  in  the  county,  old 
houses,  and  objects  of  local  interest,  impressions  of  church  brasses, 
etc.  Photographs  of  Collin's  Almshouses,  Colwick  Hall,  and  Linby 
Cross  are  among  the  prints  given.  A  series  of  local  architectural 
drawings,  presented  by  Mr.  Gill,  are  useful  additions  to  the  collec- 
tion. Other  contributors  include  Mr.  F.  W.  Dobson,  who  has  given 
a  print  of  Old  Brewhouse  Yard  from  the  negative  in  his  possession ; 
and  .Mr.  James  Ward  has  presented  a  photograph  of  old  St.  Peter's 
Gate,  showing  the  old  horse  trams.  Mr.  A.  Lineker,  of  Bromley 
House,  has  given  a  set  of  photographs,  including  the  Market  Place, 
the  Mayoral  opening  of  Bulwell  Hall  Park,  Southwell,  Bro.xtowe 
Hall,  and  the  Midland  Railway  Station  in  course  of  erection. 
Various  other  photographs  have  beeTi  promised.  Some  of  the  photo- 
graphs are  on  view  in  the  Reference  Library. 

.Midland  Railway  Institute  Photoohaphic  Society,  Derby. — In 
presenting  his  report  at  the  annual  general  meeting  held  on  Jlonday, 
.Mai\Ji  4,  tile  secretary  said  it  was  advisalble  to  corstinue  to  liave 
technical  lectures  from  time  to  time,  so  that  young  or  inex- 
j)©rieiM»d  members  may  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  their  diffi- 
culties and  of  benefiting  by  tlie  experience  of  experts  in  various 
!)ranclies  of  the  art.  The  next  generation  is  gi-owiitg  up  all  the  time 
and  the  fascinating  hobby  of  photography,  with  the  appeal  to  the 
artistic  faculties  for  some,  its  alhiring  ramifications  into  chemistry  and 
physdcs  for  others,  and  its  usefuhiees  for  stimulaiting  social 
intercoui\se,  naturally  and  inevitably  attracts  every  year  its  new 
quota  of  neophytes  and  devotees,  who  require  "helping  and 
encouraging.  The  society  occupies  a  strong  po.sition  even  amidst 
the  difficulties  of  this  prolonged  war-time.  The  weH-equipjied  dark 
room  has  been  in  regular  use,  by  one  member  or  another,  througlh- 
out  the  year.  Old  memiber*ip  has  been  failly  maintained,  and 
fourteen  new  members  have  been  enrolled  since  the  last  annual 
meeting.  Tlicre  are  120  subscription  members,  and,  in  addition, 
ahout  fiiflty  honorary  members  who  are  away  on  war  work  of  one 
kind  or  another.  IMr.  William  Smithard,  who  has  h^d  the  position 
of  hon.  secretary  since  the  society  was  formed  seven  years  ago,  is 
retiring,  and  Mr.  C.  G.  Thorpe,  of  ithe  Advertising  Office,  Midland 
Railway,  has  accepted  the  committee's  invitation  to  take  over  the 
hon.  fiecretaryship  in  successdon  to  Mr.  Smithard. 

Tribunal  AppEAL.-At  Uie  Oxford  Appeal  Tribunal  the  National 
Service  repi-esentative  asked  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  certificate 
granted  to  Arthur  P.  Maimers  (38).  married,  Bl,  247  Iffley  Road 
chemical  and  photographic  dealer's  manager.  He  was  granted  tem- 
porary exemption  for  three  months  by  the  Oxford  Local  Tribunal  on 
January  31,  the  convmcing  reasons  that  influenced  them  heing  that 
Mr.  Manners'  employer,  although  above  military  age,  had  volun- 
tarily enlisted  in  order  to  undertake  photographic  work  of  a  special 
character  required  by  the  mihtary  authorities,  and  was  stiil  in  the 
Army  performing  this  work.  Mr.  Manners  was  left  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Rose's  business  at  Oxford,  and  was  himself  doing  valuable  work 
for  the  militaiy  hospitals. 

Mr  Andrew  Walsh  appeared  for  Mr.  Will  R.  Rose,  who  said  he 
traded  at  Chester  and  Oxford.  Mr.  Manners  was  the  manager  of 
the  Oxford  buainess,  which  waa  opened  ten  years  ago.  He  was  the 
only  man  employed  in  the  Oxford  business.  There  were  thirty-one 
girls  and  two  boys.  The  whole  business  was  under  the  entire  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Manners,  and  required  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
chemistry.  There  was  no  one  in  the  place  who  could  supply  his 
place.     His  brother  was  the  only  man  in  the  Chester  business,  and  | 


there  were  upwards  of  100  girk.  He  (Mr.  Rose)  was  46  years  of 
age,  and  joined  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  early  in  1915,  by  requeet, 
to  help  with  the  aerial  photography.  He  Berved  one  year  with  tiie 
Flying  Corps  rfnd  then  transferred  to  the  Navy.  He  was  the  Officer 
Commanding  a  photographic  aerodrome  on  the  East  Coast ;  person- 
ally he  was  frequently  flying,  and  was  doing  very  important  work. 
If  he  were  not  in  the  Navy  Mr.  Manners  could  be  released.  Mr. 
Manners  did  all  the  special  medical  work. 

By  Captain  Sheild :  The  business,  he  admitted,  was  not  of  national 
importance,  but  it  was  essential  to  him. 

Yom-  application  is  on  the  ground  of  serious  hardship  to  yourself  ? 
— Just  that. 

Which  is  no  ground  for  exemption.  Perhaps  you  don't  know 
that?— No. 

What  is  there  to  prevent  a  woman  being  taken  on  to  do  the 
mixing  of  chemicale? — None.     I  believe  a  woman  could  do  it. 

The  Chairman  said  he  regretted  to  tell  Mr.  Rose  the  Tribunal 
could  not  agree  with  the  Local  Tribunal  that  the  claim  made  by 
hira  for  Mr.  Manners  justified  the  exemption  that  had  been  granted. 
They  had  to  look  at  the  national  importance  of  the  business  claim, 
and  they  could  not  find  in  this  case  sufficient  to  justify  exemption. 
They  appreciated  Mr.  Rose's  services  to  the  country,  but  they  could 
not  allow  thoee  services  to  entitle  the  claim  for  exemption  which 
was  not  supported  on  other  grounds  of  national  importance,  but 
they  would  allow  the  fullest  time  they  were  accustomed  to  give- 
two  months — and  at  the  end  of  that  time  Mr.  Manners  would  have 
to  be  available  for  service. 
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-  •  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  N9 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  t)ie  names  and  addresser 
ef  tlie  writers  are  given. 

.  *  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressea  ay- 
our  corresvondcnts. 

SHARP   ENLARGEMENTS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — -Adverting  to  the  paragraph  on  page  86  of  the- 
"Journal,"  it  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known,  that  a  good 
focussing  magnifier,  adjusted  to  the  user's  eye  and  fixed  in  a  hole' 
cut  at  the  centre  of  the  enlarging  easel,  with  the'front  surface  of 
the  magnifier  in  tlie  same  plane  as  the  front  of  the  easel,  enables- 
sharp  enlargementfi  to  be  made  quite  easily. 

The  enlargement  is  first  roughly  focussed  to  size  on  the  front  of 
the  easel,  and  the  final  adjustment  is  then  made  by  slightly  moving 
the  easel  to  and  fro  whilst  the  eye  is  applied  to  the  magnifier.  When 
the  definition  is  perfect  the  grain  of  the  negative  will  be  seea 
through  the  magnifier. — Faithfully  yours, 

Clembnt  J.  Leapek. 

Galway,  February  26,  1918. 


HYPO   RECOVERY. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — iMr.  .S.  F.  E.  Jolmson's  experiment  is  intei-esting,. 
but  I  fear  he  has  overlooked  a  rather  important  point.  A  result 
similar  to  his  is  qu-ite  easily  obtained  by  adding  ammonia  only  to- 
the  used  fixing  bath,  and  without  resorting  to  tJie  precipitation  of 
!t)he  sulphide  at  all.  I  think  if  he  goes  into  tlie  matter  again  hfr 
will  find  that  instead  of  recovering  or  restoring  the  hypo  he  ha«- 
'simiply  com-erted  the  unused  hypo  left  in  the  original  bath  into 
Ijhe  much  quicker-acting  ammoniuim  compound,  which,  experience- 
seems  to  show,  is  not  a  very  reliable  fixing  agent. 

I  have  just  completed  a  long  series  of  exiperimente  on  this  suib-- 
ject,  all  of  which  tend  to  sho.v  ithat  the  hypo  actually  employed; 
in  the  fixing  process  is  iri'ecoveralble  by  any  simple  means,  sijnqxly 
because  it  no  longer .  exists  in  its  original  form,  but  has  assumed 
that  of  a  different  compound  aJtogether.  The  results  are  now 
being  put  .together  for  publication,  and  I  hojie  to  have  all  complete* 
very  sh-ortly.- Yours  faithfully, 

'.March  2,  1918.  C.  Welboene  Pipbb. 


Jdarrh  o,  i::*lb.j 
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PLATE  SIZES. 
To  the  EdiUirs. 
Gentiemen, — For  laodacmpe  work  7J.    z  S  i<  no  doobt  the  best 
;iie  and  ih«pe  for  leriotu  amateurs,  but  they  are  not  very  numerous. 
For  some  time  before  the  war  even  ^plate  camera*   were    going 
hca,p,  because  the  average  amateor  winted  lomething  smaller,  and 
i'>mand  for  anything  bij^er  than   postcard  ia  not  likely  to  be 
■d  after  the  war.     It  is  a  pity  our  manufacturers    did    not 
adopt  either  6  x  4  or  the  Continental  equivalent — 15  z  10  cm. — as 
the  standard  plat«  for  postcard  views. 

For  profcasional  use  7^  z  5  is  leas  u^^eful  tliaii  1/1,  and  I  question 
whether  Kodak  Co.  will  "strike  ile  "  with  their  11  z  7.  11  z  8 
%<ronld  have  stood  a,  chance,  as  though  10  z  8  has  not  been  very 
iar.'Hiy  osed  in  England,  it  is  a  useful  size,  and  what  10  z  8  cameras 
are  about  are,  judging  by  the  advertisements,  being  used  up, 
...^  the  extra  1  in.  in  new  cameras  would  have  been  no  disadvan- 
tage for  .{roups. — Yours  truly,  W.  Cous. 

DEVELOPER    POISONING. 
To  the  Editors. 
II.— In  reply  to  Mr.  C.   .M.   Foator,  may  I  respectfully 
hat  I  imagine  nothing — I  never  do,  a"H  ■<.>^.>r  intend  to 
'  has  it  passed  through  my  ima^:i'  n  cfiinion) 

I -  —'■  he  was  of  •  bloodthirsty  natim,  a.;...^..^..  it*  may  be 

«  sportsman. 

Vo«    Mr.  Foster  even  goes  so  far  as  to  compare  the  «o«rc«  of  his 

with  mft*lf  as  being  a  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical 

"'*  don't  do  this;  I  may  b«  thtek-skinned,  bat  I  hardly 

I  am  sure  no  chemist  woold  wnt«  snch  a  ludicrous 

i  oster  is  not  content  with  giving  a  recipe  which   is 

.'  inaccurate  as    published  in    the    "Britbh    Phannaoeutical 

™.i,"  bat  now  tts* IT  not  b«  tha  on*  in    the    "  British 

t'hwmacoiwsia "  '.    W  -ter  take  HHttm  me,  without  argu- 

inmt,  that  Ung.  Meti.j.  ..^...1  Co.  is  not  pnUished  in  the  prsaent 

•  •1  ;.<jn  of  the  "British  Pbatwiacopo-ia,"  nor  ha«  it  evei»  bMa  in 
f'lnoer  onesT  Jajus  DuimjN}. 

Ventoor,  February  28,  1918. 

VVh^  I'  .:r'   :^^  iasoo  really  is  lint  .Mr.   Furter  discovered  a  pre- 

'  .  whether  right  or  wrong,  cored  Aim,  and  in  all  good 

"iicrcd  It  to  others  afflicted  as  he  was.     A»  we  have  so  often 

'  d  oat  when  dealing  with  Uiii  question,  a  rtotedy  that  will  cure 

ne  will  not  loorh  another,    tio  far  as  we  ai«  eoaeanied,  the  matter 

I*  BOW  ended.— En.  "B.J."] 

ExHiMTioM  or  Samtlks  or  Oraiu.N  aitb  AonKuii  Goods.— At 
'he  invitetion  of  Sir  WiUiam  Clark,  o{  the  Coomcraat  Intelligeoce 
Iiepertnent,  Board  of  Trade,  representativse  vt  trade  and  technical 
juanials  attended  at  73,  Baaingball  Streai.  tJC.,  on  Manrh  4,  to 
view  tha  exhibition  of  samplsa  now  on  viaw.  Sir  William,  in  a 
«hart  speech,  explained  the  objects  o(  tha  exhibition,  and  drew 
ktientioa  to  the  suer—  with  which  Uie  schtma  had  met  ap  to  the 
vraaeol,  huaJreda  o(  British  firms  having  already  stadied  the 
•saaiplea  aiasi  carefolly  daring  1917  al'iie.  In  the  proviacea  15,000 
roanitfactorers  aad  nerchenta  have  examined  theai  ap  to  tha  present, 
while  1,236  taaplea  have  been  lent  for  copying  parposea.  The 
-ihibitioa  ia  arntogad  to  show  the  quality,  design,  suid  style  of 
^■no(b  in  popolar  demand  in  various  parte  e(  the  world,  anid  the 
jirices,  discoanta,  and  terms  of  caedit  allowed  by  the  Gennaa  mano- 
fictarers.    The  Department  can  sopplv  Befohaate  with  the  names 

''-lUah  Baaofactarcra  sopplyiag  similar  goods,  and  manofaetarert 
'  .':•  the  nam  Si  of  oveneaa  bayers.  Further,  they  are  prepared  to 
iaad  aaaaplaa  to  any  6rms  de^roos  of  copying  tbaoi,  sod  to  give 
letaila  oooceraing  tariffs,  (raighls,  oommercial  eaatoais,  etc,  to  any 
trms  desiring  new  fcmign  markets.  The  eoiiibitian  includes  aboat 
!  5,000  aamptes  in  a  great  variety  of  tradca,and  about  1,000  of  the 

•  kmplea  are  new,  having  only  been  manafaetored  aiaca  the  war 
"egan.  We  ooold,  however,  find  only  eoe  sotiiery  photographic 
■  «.hibit,  in  the  shape  of  a  folding  camen  ol  ordinary  type.    The 

i'lality  variaa  frov  the  cheapest  possible  rabbiah.  desienpd  for  selling 

■■•  natives,  up  to  goods  of  fair  quality,  bat  lher>  irh  of  the 

.Tim!  (itia!ity  enemy  work  in  evidence.    Hie  e.\:  .<  an  excel- 

■•>T  the  trades  thet  it  hicludes,  and  we  should  like  to  see 

......  .^tended  to  cover  the  numerr>aa  photographic  manufactures 

'ith  which  photographers  have  been  so  bonntifnUy  supplied  in  the 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
In  eomtqiience  of  gentral  reduced  tvppliet  of  paper,  at  the  result 
of  proUbition  of  the  importation  of  much  wood  pulp  and  grasf, 
a  tmaUer  tpaee  vill  be  availabh  until  further  notice jor  replies 
to  eoTTUpondents. 

Uortootr,  ice  will  answer  by  pott  if  stamped  and  addressed  enve- 
lope  is  enclosed  for  replji, .-  S-cent  InUmational  Coupon,  from 
readers  abroad. 

The  fvO  questions  and  answers  tctO  be  printed  only  in  the  case  of 
inquiries  of  general  interest. 

Queries  to  be  answered  in  the  Friday's  "  Journal "  must  reach  us 
not  laUr  than  Tuesday  [posted  Monday),  and  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Edijprs.  ■  ~ 

Aac  Lamp  Glasscs.— Can  yoo  infonn  me  how  to  prevent  the  inside 
of  (he  cylinder  of  enoloaed  arc  from  quickly  becoming  coated 
with  white  deposit? — J. 

Your  cyjinder  doee  not  fit  olaaely  enoogh  to  the  top  and  bottom 
plates,  of  perhaps  you  have  a  amaH  piece  chipped  out  of  the  edge. 

Embokmno  Postcarb  noRDKRS.— Could  you  inform  mo  where  I 
eould  obtaic  a  m«hine  for  embossing  the  floral  borders  on  post- 
cards same  as  enclosed  card?— J.  6. 

The  necessary  trsss  btecks  can  be  obtained  from  Messra.  Knights 
and  Cottrtll,  6,  Tudor  Street,  B.C.  Presses  from  Messrs.  Hughes 
and  Kiniber.  9,  Oough  Sqaara,  or  other  large  printers"  engineers. 

Emclsion  ron  Exnnn  Coimuns.— We  fear  we  cannot  help  you 
very  much,  but  consider  that  the  effects  you  want  should  be  best 
aecured  with  a  slow,  fine-grain,  richly-coated  emulsion,  containing 
io<lide.  We  do  not  know  of  aOy  special  ingredienU  that  will  help 
the  effect,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  much  more  depends  on 
the  skill  and  experience  of  the  emulsion  maker  than  upon  the 
formula  used. 

CnxvLOID,  tic. — (1)  The  only  photographic  i^e  for  the  celluloid 
woold  be  to  make  carbon  miniatures  upon  tcit  colouring ;  the  sur- 
face would  want  finishing  with  fine  pumice.  (2)  The  red  colour 
has  faded  out.  Nearly  all  reds  and  pinks  arc  fugitive,  and  car- 
mine and  crimson  lake  are  the  worst.  Rose  madder  is  the  most 
IMTTiianent  pink.  Be  very  careful  only  to  use  the  best  colours. 
Mij»t  "  stujents'  "  colours  fade. 

Valcx  or  I.E.Ns.-  Your  (Ascription  of  the  lens  is  altogedier  too 
vagne  for  u»  Uj  idorrtifv.  It  may  be  a  rapid  rtotilinear,  a  wide- 
aqgle,  or  a  Holast<t;mat,  and  in  aoch  case  the  value  and  capabili- 
tiaa  would  differ  widely.  The  number  you  quote  is  only  a  serial 
namher,  and  doee  not  give  us  any  information.  If  you  care  to 
send  us  the  lens,  with  stamp*  for  return  postage,  we  ahoold  be 
pleased  to  give  you  some  idea  of  its  capabilities. 

Gnocps  A!n>  FcxLtXNOTHS.— Will  yon  let  me  know  the  best  kind  of 
a  lens  to  get  for  taking  fall-lengths  and  groups  in  a  studio  which 
is  16  ft.  long?  I  want  one  with  good  definition  and  very  quick 
acting.— C.  B. 

Yoa  will  do  best  with  aa  anasUgmat  of  not  more  than  8  in. 
Trylii"r*^  and  an  apertare  of  /'/4.5.  This  -will  cover  the  half- 
plate  well  at  full  aperture.  Yoo  should  not  attempt  large  heads 
with  this,  but  up  to,  say,  1^  in.  there  ahould  be  no  apparent 
distortion. 

Tbt  roK  RniDtTS.— If  it  is  sulphide  of  silver,  it  will  be  a  black 
compound,  and  will  be  soluble  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid  (about 
1  to  3  of  water).  If  you  take  a  little  of  the  solution,  dilute  it, 
then  add  a  strong  solution  of  nit,  white  silver  chloride  will  come 
down.  This  you  can  identify  caaily,  for  it  will  be  soluble  in 
ammonia,  and  will  be  precipitated  again  for  the  solution  by  adding 
a  few  drop*  of  sulphuric  acid.  For  the  test  you  need  only  take 
a  very  minota  portion  of  the  sludge,  and  if  it  proves  to  be  silver 
yoa  can  then  collect  the  lot  and  send  it  to  the  rofincrs.  You 
should  also  teet  the  li<|uor  in  the  barrel  by  taking  out  a  little 
and  adding  to  it  a  dr<jp  of  sulphide  solution.  A  black  precipitate 
will  show  that  all  the  silver  has  not"  yet  been  thrown  down. 
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Sci'PLEMEN'TABY  Le.vs. — PleSBC  tell  me  if  it  is  possible  to  use  a 
sui>plenientary  lena  to  halve  the  focus — viz.,  to  make  an  eight- 
incli  //8  lens  into  a  four-inch  fj^'i  If  so,  what  supplementary 
lens  shall  I  require,  and  where  can  I  get  it? — E.  G.  A.  P. 

Yes,  you  will  require  another  eight-inch  lens.  The  only  com- 
mercial article  is  the  copying  planiscope.,  sold  by  Griffins,  Kings- 
way.  Or  you  might  get  an  eight-inch  single  landscape  lens  ani 
fit  it  yourself. 

Pybo  DuvBirOPKB. — Can  you  say  what  becomes  of  the  pyro  in 
ordinary  P.S  or  P.  ammonia  development?  What  does  it  decom- 
|)Ose  into,  and  can  you  refer  to  any  published  statement?  Have 
looked  at  Fownee  and  Rosooe  and  Sc-horlmer,  but  they  don't 
touch  it,  and  I  have  no  other  handy.  I  may  have  one  of  Abney'e, 
but  can't  put  my  hand  on  it. — "  PyRO." 

The  pyro  is  oxidised,  'but  nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  the 
I'xact  composition  of  the  oxidation  product. 

FiiRTBArr  Lens. — The  lens  appears  to  be  a  cabinet  portrait  lens  of 
about  10  in.  focal  length  with  an  aperture  of  /'/4.  These  usually 
require  stopping  down  considerably  to  cover  the  standing  figure, 
as  there  is  considerable  curvature  of  field.  You  could  uso  tlie 
front  lens  alone  for  large  heads.  It  will  probably  have  a  focal 
length  of  about  14  in.,  and  -would  give  suflicient  sharpness  at  an 
actual  ,ij)erture  of  about  F jlO  (not  //lO  of  the  complete  lens). 
You  must  judge  the  instrument  on  its  merits.  Do  not  buy  unless 
you  are  satisfied ;  its  value  is  probably  £3  to  £4. 

Stui>io. — 1.  The  precise  tint  of  the  studio  avails  is  of  little  moment ; 
it  ia  rather  a  question  of  their  reflecting  power.  For  a  well-lighted 
studio  wo  thirik  that  light  grey  or  cream  is  rather  apt  to  give 
a  flat  lighting ;  wo  should  prefer  a  greenish  grey.  If  your  light 
is  at  all  obstructed,  light  walls  -will  be  an  advantage.  2.  A  good 
distemper  is  quite  suitable.  3.  To  take  seven  full-length  figures 
the  oblong  way  of  a  half-plate  you  will  have  to  use  an  85  in. 
lens.  If  you  can  use  the  plate  upright,  a  10  in.  lens  wiU  do. 
4.  No,  so  long  as  they  are  placed  so  as  not  to  throw  strong 
reflected  lights  on  the  sitter. 

Dami"  Cabinet. — I  have  a  cabinet  in  my  reception  room  in  which 
I  have  been  keeping  leather  -vviallets  and  miniature  casee.  I  find 
they  are  all  going  spotty  with  mildew,  owing,  evidently,  to  damp 
or  mildew  germs  in  the  cabinet.  Can  yon  advise  me  what  to 
do  to  make  the  cabinet  safe  for  such  goods? 

Keep  a  lump  of  quioklime  or  a  little  chloride  of  oakium  in  an 
ornamental  vessel,  not  covered,  in  the  cupboard.  This  will  keep 
t)he  air  dry.  When  the  lime  falls  to  powder  renew  it,  or  if  you 
use  csdcium  chloride  dry  it  in  an  old  pan,*>ver  a  good  fire.  Do 
not  leave  the  cabinet  open  longer  than  you  can  help. 

STCnio. — We  wish  to  fit  up  a  room  14  feet  by  15  as  a  studio,  and 
have  in  use  a  7i-inch  lens  workinig  at  5.4,  and  a  Ross  Telocentric 
13-inch  5.4.  We  do  not  intend  using  anything  larger  than  2- 
plates,  and  should  like  to  use  half-watt  portrait  lamps.  The  room 
is  only  9  feet  high,  and  is  the  only  one  we  can  spare  for  the  pur- 
pose. Will  you  kfndly  help  us  as  to  colour  of  walls,  power,  and 
position  of  lamps  to  get  fully-exposed  negatives  with  Wellington 
anti-screen  plates  in  half  a  second  to  one  second  ? — G.  G.  B. 

You  will  require  four  or  five  1,000  c.p.  lamps,  arranged  as  given 
in  our  article  of  October  26,  1917.  The  walls  must  be  of  a  light 
grey  if  you  wish  to  give  such  short  exposures. 

Blue  Spots  on  Prints. — I  am  sending  along  for  your  inspection  and 
advice  several  prints  showing  a  bluish  stain.  These  stains,  we 
think,  are  caused  in  the  hypo  fixing  bath ;  the  hypo  used  is  some 
we  bought  a  short  time  ago  and  paid  60s.  per  cwt.  for.  I  am 
sending  you  a  sample  of  the  hypo,  and  shall  be  glad  if'  you  could 
tell  me  if  this  is  faulty.  I  made  a  further  batch  of  prints,  using 
a  different  make  of  hypo,  and  these  turned  out  all  right.  This  is 
what  makes  me  think  that  hypo  is  the  cause. — H.  D. 

The  hypo  does  not  appear  to  be  in  fault,  although  it  is  rather 
a  dirty  sample.  We  should  advise  you  to  strain  it  before  use,  as 
the  black  particles  may  scratch  the  surface.  We  cannot  identify 
the  staining  material.  It  is  not  violet  dye,  nor  does  it  appear 
to  be  metallic.  From  testa  we  made,  it  appeam  more  like  a  vege- 
table dye,  which  has  been  splashed  on  either  in  the  washing  or 
fixing. 


Studio  Lighting. — In  your  almanac,  just  published,  for  1918  there 
is  a  description  for  lighting  a  studio  with  two  half-watt  lamps 
of  2,000  candle-power,  each  fitted  on  a  telescopic  stand,  the  lampe 
6  inches  from  each  other,  and  a  white  blind  as  a  reflector.  I  am 
wanting  to  light  a  small  studio  about  12  x  8,  but  require  the  light 
for  both  heads  and  small  groups  of,  say,  three  or  four  persons, 
sometimes.  Which  would  be  the  better  arrangement  for  me? 
(1)  The  two  lamps  on  two  separate  stands,  with  loose  flex  to  give 
more  diffused  lighting  rather  than  the  .two  together;  or  (2)  4' 
carbon  north  light  or  5  carbon  tress ;  or  (5)  a  Jandus  or  West- 
minster arc  lamp;  and  would  one  be  sufficient?  Also  say  what 
height  from  floor  to  light  is  necessary,  as  studio  is  not  very  high. 
With  a  3D  DaJlmeyer,  working  at  F.  6,  what  exposure  would  be 
necessary  with  a  plate  working,  say,  300  H.  and  D.  ?— Bebt. 

We  think  the  best  arrangement  will  be  to  have  the  standard 
you  first  mention,  with  a  longer  arm,  so  that  you  can  separate- 
the  two  lamps  to,  gay,  18  in.  distance.  You  will  find  two  stan- 
dards in  the  way  in  so  narrow  a  studio.  The  exposure  would  be 
about  3  or  4  seconds.  -Much  depends  on  the  distance  between 
lamp  and  sitter.  Next  to  this  we  would  reconmiend  the  enclosed 
arc.  In  any  case,  the  light  should  be  capable  of  being  raised 
to  8  ft.  from  the  floor  for  full-lengths  and  groups.  The  Kodak 
"  Toplight  "  arc  is  good  for  tliis;  the  Jandus  and  ordinary  West- 
minster type  require  more  head  room  The  half-watts  may  be 
arranged  quite  close  to  the  ceiling. 


New  iliLiTARY  Pkohibiiion  of  Photography.— Orders  have  been 
made  by  the  competent  niiUtaiy  autliorities,  under  tlie  Defence  of 
the  Realm  Regulations,  proliibiting  the  making,  after  ne.xt  Monday, 
of  any  photograph,  sketch,  plan,  model  "or  other  representation 
of  any  place  or  thing  "  within  the  area  mentioned.  \o  person 
in  this  eirea  shall,  witiiout  lawful  authority  or  e.xcuse,  have  :n  his 
jwssesaion  any  photographic  oi-  other  apparatus,  "  or  otlier  material, 
or  thing  suitable  for  use  in  making  any  such  representation." 
Nothing  in  the  Order  is  to  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  making 
of  a  photograph,  sketch,  plan,  model,  or  other  representation  in 
any  photflgrapliic  or  other  studio,  or  a  private  dwelling-house,  or 
the  garden  or  other  premises  attached  thereto,  of  any  person  or 
things  thej-ein,  or  as  prohibiting  the  possession  of  pliotographic  or 
other  apparatus,  materials,  or  things  intended  solely  for  use  in  such 
studio,  dwelling-house,  or  other  premises.  The  area  affected  con- 
sists of  certain  places  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  and  cer- 
tain areas  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey. 
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8UMMAAY. 

I  ivrthtr  uuUliMni  of  Um  Tniil  Taylor  l<*ctun  bjr  Mr.  C.  H. 
nicy   dcab   with   the  ohiOBiiiUB    iatan^fiar,   for   which    Mr. 
iloy  liftml  teversl  kltanMtiva  formula.    Ooa  of  Uicm  differ* 
ID  makiog  uw  of  hy<iioohlorio  acid  of  10  nar  emt.  akreoi^h 
I  of  Um  itrong  acid,  tbu  making  it  aacMr  lor  the  radaoor  tu 
I  oorractly  oompoondad  aa  raguda  tha  (imporUirt)  pro|>orUon 
A  tacond  formula  eoMiaia  of  a  murtart  of  cbmiiuc  add 
t,  and  ««a  fonad  lo  pr»  a  dapao  of  inta—ificrtioa  eomapood- 
^jrith  Um  a  ckraniam  fonDala  aa  printad  in  Uia  "Almaaac." 

iMiladiM  fiortioa  of  Uia  {Mpar  on  Uia  axial  abamtion*  o( 

Miala  tar  Um  moat  i>art  of  corrca  ahowing  ttM  raaolu 

by  tKa  application  of  a  OMdified  Hartaunn  mathod.     A« 

out  in  toBM  notca  on  tha  wbola  papw,  it  •boold  ba  rtoog- 

thal  thaaa  diagiama  illoatrata  tha  dagrat  of  eorraction  oa  tha 

ily,  and  muat  not  be  takan  aa  indicating  parfoHBanoa  of  the 

in  tik»  wa^  of  ooTering  power.    (Pp.  12s  and  ^2^.) 

aee  o(  adviea  which  wo  aava  giveo  befon,  bat  which  ia  tbaae 

of  anhancr.!  uUU  prioaa  will  bear  rrpatitioB,  ia  that  pboto- 

lan  »b«'.  '"  their  own  Mtiafactioa  tha  good  raaolu  in 

ny  of  ]•■  '"hicb  are  wiUiui  their  nmeh  by  taking  the 

'<«  and  cnUr^ing   tram  lh«0.      Battcr-clau 

take  a  hint  (rum  the  ehaapir  portrait  biui 

m  uiiiuiing  IU.M  maaaoia  of  eoommy.    (P.  122.) 


lo  a  qnaation  aakad   in  the  Bonaa  of  Commone  in 

to  tha  Maoiorial  Portrait  SclMme  of  tha  National  Portrait 

haa  not,  aa  might  bare  bean  anticipatad,  alieitrd  anyttiiiik' 

leation  of  tha  riolant  attacka  tome  montha  ago  of  the  pp>- 

Pbotographer*'  Aaaociation.      I ' 

i  corraapondaat  who  haa  lived  in  tw>  one  aarred  with  a 

»ft  water  aupply  and  tha  other  wiui  one  ol  ooaaidermbte  hard- 

-writra  to  eonfirm  tha  very  gnM  effect  of  ((oality  in  the  waah- 

tha  blialwtng  of  prinU  tn  ao!r''  '-  '"^  nx.     (P.  130  ) 

the   notic*  laal   week   tK*  >ble   area*   in    the 

I  of  London  ata  now  the  <  in  Order  prohib^t- 

ranby,  and  even  (oalaaa  under  ppnniaaion)  the  poaaaaaion 
aphio  apparatoa,  wa  no>w  pobluh  a  Ibt  of  thx  amta  :ii 
'and  tha  addrew  of  tha  aothohty  to  whom  m 

I  to  permita  to  photograph  may  he  addreaaad. 
Icing  method  lor  tha  production  of  viatJno-auriit'r  rjnv.n 
I  ia  ««fUiy  of  notice  at  tha  preamt  lime  or  phdlognpheri  who 
itifBcnltv  in  getting  platinum  p:ip<>r.     (P.  12L) 

iiMit  givea  a  nnmbrr  of  hinu  drawn  frrmi  lii.i  own 
th^  m^  fit  a  tank  m«-'hof|  <.'   iFretopmaoi.     (P.  131  ) 

--h  may  be  appli*^! 

M  be  placed  in  the 

a  pont^rspn  o't  p^'je  L^l. 

-ncrican  eoalampora'ry  to  "  adaHaranU  "  of 

•ay  aomethinff  of  tha  two  anbatancee  chiefly 

nely,  carbonate  and  anlpbete.     In  low-i^radV 

inioant  of  imporitv  may  ba  preaent,  and  lacli 

itt9  iwit  to  oaeleaa  (or  photographic  pnrpoaee.     (P.  122.) 


EX-CATHEDRA. 


Platino 
Surface 
Carbons 


In  view  of  the  growing  difficulty  of 
obtaining  platinum  papers  and  the 
ever- increasing  cost,  it  may  be  useful  to 
rtiii::.  i  ti.-  profession  of  a  method  of  making  carbon 
pi  in;,-  wiL.-u  are  entirely  free  from  gloss  even  in  the 
deepeoi  ahadtfws.  The  procedure  is,  if  anything,  more 
simple  than  that  ueu&lly  practised,  and  there  is  no  addi- 
tional outlay  beyond  the  purciiaae  of  opal  glass  to  serve  as 
a  temporary  aupport  in  place  of  the  usual  "flexible." 
The  opal  glass  muat  be  finely  ground,  and  it  is  desirable 
before  taking  it  into  use  to  smooth  it  a  little  with  a  flat 
piece  of  hard  wood  and  a  little  emery  jiowder  and  water. 
If  the  opal  has  a  "  satiny  "  feel  to  the  finger  this  will  not 
be  necessary,  and  the  preparation  of  the  surface  may  be 
proceeded  with.  This  is  nothing  more  than  well  rubbing 
with  powdered  steatite  or  French  chalk,  which  is  dusted 
on  or,  better  still,  scraped  from  the  lump  with  a  knife. 
The  powder  must  be  rubbed  on  with  a  pad  of  cloth  or 
flanf^l,  considerable  pressure  being  applied  during  the 
process,  the  rarplue  being  wiped  off  with  9  soft  duster. 
The  exposed  tissue  is  mounted  and  developed  and  trans- 
ferred in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
prints  strip  easily,  u.iually  falling  off  the  opale  as  they 
stand  in  the  drying  racks.  It  is  worth  noting  that  it  is 
mtKh  easier  to  work  with  freshly  sensiti!<ed  tissue  than  that 
which  has  been  allowed  to  become  "  ripe."  If  very  hot 
water  or  soda  has  (o  be  used  to  obtain  tlean  prints  there 
is  a  much  greater  chance  of  the  tissue  sticking  to  the 
temporary  support  than  when  development  has  been 
carried  through  at  a  lower  temperature. 
•  •  • 

Artifloial  We  have  pointed  out  on  more  than  one 

Lighting.  occasion   that  the  design  of  the  studio 

does  not  affect  the  lighting  of  the  model,  that  being 
entirely  controlled  by  the  direction  and  volume  of  the  light 
admitted.  It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  had  taken 
a  portrait  by  daylight  that  the  same  principle  would  bo 
eqaalApM^licable  to  artificial  lighting,  but  judging  from 
the  nomher  of  inrjuiries  we  receive  it  would  seem  not  to 
bet''  "1      The  simplest  plan  for  placing  an 

arti!  tallation   is  to  put  yourself  in   the 

position  you  it.leud  the  sitter  to  occupy  when  making 
plain  three-quarter  light  pictures,  and  to  place  the  light 
where  you  would  expoot  to  find  the  opening  in  the  blinds 
of  a  daylight  studio.  After  this  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
diffusion  and  reflection.  When  fitting  lamps  into  an 
ordinary  studio  it  will  usually  be  found  inconvenient  to 
fix  them  between  the  glass  and  the  sitter.  In  such  cases 
it  is  best  to  put  them  on  the  solid  roof  side  of  the  studio 
and  light  the  sitter  from  that  side,  and  if  the  construction 
of  the  studio  will  allow  it,  at  the  other  end  of  the  roof,  su 
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that  the  same  side  of  the  sitter's  face  can  be  taken  fcy 
«ither  day  or  artificial  light.  In  an  ordinary  room  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  arranging  the  sitter  and  light  in  the 
most  convenient  way.  We  have  noticed,  by  tJie  way,  that 
■when  fitting  half-watt  lamps  there  is  a  tendency  to  place 
i.hem  too  much  to  one  side  and  also  to  have  them  too  low. 
Another  hint  which  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  is  t« 
remember  that  neither  the  sitter  nor  the  camera  is  screwed 
to  the  floor.  Many  photographers  work  as  if  the  camera 
ran  on  a  tramway  and  take  infinite  pains  in  adjusting 
blinds,  when  the  same  effect  could  he  obtained  by  slightly 
turning  the  sitter  and  bringing  the  camera  into  such  a 
position  as  will  give  the  desired  pose. 
«  «  • 

Sodium  In    an    article    in   our  American   con- 

Sulphite,  temporary   ''  Tho   Camera  "    references 

are  made  to  the  presence  of  canbonato  and  sul/phate  as 
"  adulterants"  in  sodium  sulphite,  which  seems  hardly  a 
fair  way  of  describing  the  facts.  No  dou.bt  both  in- 
gredients can  be  used  as  adulterants,  but  still  their 
presence  in  no  way  proves  that  the  chemical  has  been 
adulterated,  for  one,  the  carbonate,  is  there  almost  of 
necessity  as  a  consequence  oi  the  method  of  manufacture, 
■vifl;lile  the  other,  the  sulphate,  is  bound  to  appear  as  the 
result  of  oxidation  even  if  not  present  in  the  beginning. 
Some  time  ago  we  had  ocxjasion  to  test  a  very  large  numfber 
of  samples,  including  tie  purest  then  obtaina.ble,  and  all 
contained  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  carbonate.  No  doubt 
this  unwanted  alkaline  ingredient  sometimes  gives  trouble, 
especially  with  developers  that  do  not  keep  well  with  alkali, 
hence  no  doubt  the  success  of  the  combination,  of  sulphite 
and  acid  sulphite  now  so  frequently  used.  Our  con- 
temporary also  refers  to  hypo  as  an  occasional  adulterant. 
This  certainly  has  no  excuse  for  being  present,  but  while 
we  have  often  looked  for  it  we  never  yet  found  any  ap- 
preciable trace  of  it  in  any  sulphite  sample.  There  are, 
however,  cheap  sulphites  that  oo  itain  many  things  in 
addition  to  large  quantities  of  sulphate  produced  by  de- 
terioration. Some  contain  impurities  to  the  extent  of  50 
|)er  cent.,  hence  it  is  always  advisable  to  order  only  a  good 
reliable  brand  and  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it.  Some  cheap 
samples  are  ne:it  to  useless. 

*  »  « 


The  Plate 
Bill. 


The  continued  increase  in  the  price  of 
plates,  impels  us  tx)  recur  to  the  question 
of  economising  by  adopting  smaller  sizes  for  original  nega- 
tives, and  enlarging  from  these  for  the  bulk  of  the  work. 
One  successful  American  portraitist  testified  t«  the  success 
of  this  method,  using  only  a  5  by  4  camera  and  enlarging  as 
a  rule  to  10  by  8.  Those  who  still  use  platinum  and  other 
printing-out  papers  must,  of  coui'se,  make  their  negatives 
the  full  size  of  the  prints,  but  the  majority  of  studios  now 
employ  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  developing  papers,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  difiiculty  in  this  direction.  Nor 
need  there  be  any  misgivings  as  to  the  quality  of  the  results, 
since  it  is  generally  agreed  that  an  enlargement  from  a 
negative  of  average  quality  compares  favourably  with  a 
contact  print ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  experienced  trade 
printers  in  this  country  assured  us  that  even  for  same-sized 
copies  he  preferred  to  do  them  "through  the  lens."  The 
only  doubt  which  many  workers  will  have  is  whether  the 
extra  labour  necessitated  will  not  counterbalance  any 
saving  which  may  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  plates.  If 
proper  arrangements  are  made,  there  is  no  extra  labour 
needed ;  in  fact,  the  printer  ne€>d  hardly  be  aware  that  he 
is  not  making  contact  prints.  The  cheap  postcard  man 
almost  invariably  enlarges  from  a  very  small  negative,  and 
that  with  very  primitive  appliances.  If  the  image  had  to  be 
focussed  for  each  negative,  and  the  paper  pinned  up  or 


centred  in  a  frame,  time  would  be  lost,  but  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  fit  up  a  vertical  enlarger  with  the  light  and  lens 
either  above  or  below  the  negative,  so  that  in  the  one  case 
the  image  is  projected  upon  a  table  on  which  the  paper  is 
laid  either  iinder  a  mask  or  under  a  piece  of  glass,  and  in 
the  other  a  frame  and  glass  plate  is  used  as  in  an  ordinary 
printing-box.  If  gaslight  is  the  only  illuminant  available 
the  foniier  arrangement  is  used  ;  if  an  incandescent  electric- 
lamp  can  be  fitted,  either  plan  may  be  adopted  as  preferred. 
Taking  the  case  of  ordinary  cabinets,  a  quarter-plate  or 
even  the  3i  by  21  size  will  suffice  for  the  negatives,  and 
those  who  have  not  tried  working  on  these  lines  will  be 
surprised  at  the  short  exposures  necessary  and  the  good 
definition  over  various  planes  which  can  be  obtained.  There 
are  many  short-focus  portrait-lenses  which  will  Cover  a 
c.d.v.  at  //3,  and  the  negatives  will  yield  enlargements  in 
every  way  equal  to  prints  from  larger  direct  negatives. 


AXIAL    ABERRATIONS. 

The  paper  on  the  axial  aberrations  of  lenses  by  Messrs. 
Tillyer  and  Shultz,  which  we  have  reprinted  from  the  Scien- 
tific Papers  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington, 
U.S.A.,  forms  a  very  valuable  addition  to  optical  litera- 
ture. Optics  is  now  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  in 
America,  and  the  value  of  the  American  publications  seems 
to  be  steadily  increasing  ;  a  fact  that  we  are  very  pleased  to 
note,  though  we  should  be  still  better  pleased  if  England 
showed  more  signs  of  progress  in  the  same  direction. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  paper  is  the  demonstration  of  a 
system  of  measuring  the  axial  aberrations  of  lenses,  founded 
on  the  Hartmann  method,  but  much  improved.  A  very 
important  feature  is,  however,  the  first  part  of  the  paper, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  errors  affecting 
the  image,  and  includes  an  admirable  demonstration  of 
zonal  aberration  and  the  sine  condition ;  subjects  which  are 
seldom  well  treated  by  optical  writers,  partly,  because  they 
are  complex  and  difficult  to  explain,  and  partly  because 
the  sine  condition,  in  particular,  is  capable  of  several  de- 
finitions. The  authors  appear  to  adopt  the  views  of  the 
Jena  School  in  regard  to  this  matter,  but  they  succeed  in 
giving  a  very  clear  exposition  and  explanation  of  what  is  a 
rather  difficult  subject.  They  seem,  however,  rather  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  fulfihnent  of  the  sine  condition  is  an 
essential  thing  in  the  perfect  lens,  though  this  is  a  point 
that  has  been  much  disputed,  and  seems  open  to  great 
doubt. 

The  principle  of  the  testing  method  is  simplicity  itself. 
though  its  application  requires  very  delicate  adjustments 
and  measurement.  It  depends  simply  on  putting  a  metal 
plate  in  front  of  the  lens,  perforated  with  small  holes,  which 
isolate  ipinute  beams  of  light.  The  course  that  these  beams 
take  is  recorded  on  photographic  plates,  put  at  varying 
distances  from  the  lens  on  its  other  side,  and  the  relative 
positions  of  the  plates  being  known,  it  is,  of  course,  possible 
to  calculate  the  exact  course  of  the  beams,  and  to  ascertain 
how  their  central  rays  intersect  one  another ;  or,  in  other 
words,  what  kind  of  a  focus  they  produce.  The  authors 
state  that  by  selecting  holes  of  suitable  diameter  they  get 
good  diffraction  discs  on  the  plates,  which  discs  can  readilv 
be  centred.  This  is  where  one  of  the  delicate  adjustments 
comes  in,  for  if  ill-defined  patches  alone  are  secured,  it  is 
obviously  difficult  to  determine  exactly  w^hat  point  in  the 
patch  should  be  taken.  It  also  strikes  us  as  the  weak  point 
in  the  system,  for  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  little  carelessness 
or  uncertainty  in  fixing  the  critical  point  for  me.-.surement 
may  lead  to  serious  error. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  there  is  nothine  new  about 
the  method  of  isolating  small  beams  by  means  of  a  per- 
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forat«d  plat«.  aird  then  tracing  their  i-^urse.  Hartmann  was 
apparently  the  first  to  use  it  for  khs  testing,  but  others 
have  frequently  used  it  for  optical  1 1. 'monst ration  purpose?, 
and  for  uiofJelling  light- pencils.  If  the  photographic  records 
made  on  either  side  of  the  focus  are  reproduced  in  the  form 
of  perforated  plates,  these  plates  are  set  up  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  the  corresponding  hole«  are  connected  with 
threads,  very  complete  and  instructive  models  are  readily 
prciuced,  which  will  convey  more  information  in  a  few 
miiHites.  with  regard  to  the  action  of  a  lens,  than  a  long 
cowr^  of  study  of  optical  hooka  will  afford.  A  set  of  models 
of  this  kind  was  exhibitetl  at  the  R.P.S.  Exhibition  some 
years  ago,  while  we  believe  that  South  Kensington  has  long 
pr.:;<>jsed  some  other  models  made  on  similar  principles. 

Tli«  examples  of  plotted  results  are  interesting,  and 
wouM  ht-  pvon  more  so  if  we  knew  the  names  of  the  lenses. 
It  i-  ir-'^-iting  to  note  the  high  decree  of  correction  that 
t).  ion  lenses  of  the  Petnal  type  show,  and  the 

ap,  -irge  variations  evidence*!  by  the  anasfigmata. 

It  is  perhaps  necesMiry  to  warn  readers  that  these  diagrams 


illustrate  the  degree  of  correction  on  the  axis  only.  The 
side  scale  marked  "distance  from  centre  of  lens"  refers 
only  to  the  lateral  distance  of  the  hole  in  the  perforated 
plate  from  the  axis,  or,  in  other  words,  fives  the  measure 
of  half  the  diameter  of  the  stop  aperture,  upon  the  circum- 
ference of  which  that  hole  is  supposed  to  be  situated.  These 
figures  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  diameter  of  the  field 
covered  on  a  plate  placed  at  the  focus,  which  will,  perhaps, 
be  the  first  impression  conveyed  by  the  diagrams.  On  the 
contrary  this  field  is  assumed  to  be  very  minute  and  situated 
on  the  "axis,  axial  aberration  alone  being  considered  in  this 
paper.  This  point  must  be  borne  in  mind  throughout, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  anastigmats,  which,  as  we  have 
often  pointed  out  before,  and  as  the  authors  again  point 
out  in  their  paper,  are  very  often  intentionally  left  rather 
poorly  corrected  on  the  axis,  in  order  that  better  r«Mults 
may  be  secured  near  the  margins  of  the  wide  field  required. 
A  photographic  lens  is  essentiallv  a  thing  of  compromises : 
for  more  is  required  of  it  than  can  ever  be  fulfilled  perfectlv 
throaghout. 


SOME    MINOR    PROCESSES    OF    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

1  •  I • 

The  Twtntkih  TnullTaylor  Meiiiori«l  I^eetuns  delivered   before   the   Royal  Photographic  Society  by  C.  H.  Bothamley, 

M.ao.*  I'.l.V'.^ 


{C<mlmii*d  from  page  113.) 

In  -hi*  proc««,  which  wm  w.»rke.|  ..ut  in  detail.  Uiough  not 

vented,  bv  C.  WelU>me   Piper  and  the  Ute  D.  J. 

Amat-   Phot.,'   1904.  pp    336  und  307.   und  1906, 

pp.  463,  473).  the  ni-K»tive  is  'f  P<'t»»- 

.Mi'M    hi.hromato    acidilieil    »  .  ,  and   the 

1  I.  >  li^d   image,   after  wanhing,   is  treated   with    an  ordinary 

I>er.     According   to   Piper   and   Carnegie,   the   bleached 

'-ontain*  a  chromiam  compound,  which  they  suggeat  may 

,.,..!,. I   .1,1    iniiim  dioxide,  <V»      -- -rully  regarded 

1    ,  ,    1-.     (      I  (,.      They  e<»t.i  ii«  pre— BOB  ol 

but    not    the    precise    nature    -l    the    chromium 

I  mada  espwimeir  '">  ••  ♦" 

■•.v:ictmodeo(a<  u  of  purr 

ic  acid  alone,  2  part*  in  100,  act*  readily  on  negative  and 

v«  iinagM,  and  in  time  will  completdy  mnore  the  ailrer 

«v«B  a  dcoM  iMgstiTe  if  a  snlicient  Tolnnie  of  the  lolation 

■  iMed.    [SpeebMii  akowB.] 

A  «akition  eDntBtetng  cmly  S  part*  'i(  ofaromic  add  in  1,000 

.1  water  also  baa  a  distinct,  thoui{h  alo*        '      ng  adaon. 

ih-r-r  i<  diMolwd  as  ■ilvw  chrr-mate  rt  ol  the 

reduced  to  the  ooii  mic  »ah ;  the 

i.-lin*  OOBMlB  of  QT).' 

A  6  per  cent,  solation  of  verj-  .ai-fuUy  purified  potassium 

'->.r,.inate,  free  from  chloride*  ami   free  from  efaromic  acid, 

..  action,  «rm  »tUt  48  hofln"  ima»«nioB,  on  a  negative 

h«s  been  wwhed  free  from  rhloridw.     Similar  resulu 

'•^ined  with  Ustvm  »lide»,   notwi^Unding  the  finer 

•n  rontaining  pure  potaanam  bichromate 
;00>  usi'i  '-'*  chromic  acid,  also  baa  no 

•■!«nble  s<  •  ii«K^- 

^n  that  the  hlrarliiwg  e0ect  is  do*  t  'iltaneons 

hromic  acid  and  potassium  cUor  "d  by  the 

nf  the  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  potaa^  romate. 

:i(i.  in  fact,  that  a  tolatton  containbg  ;  r<>mic  acid 

;.iiro  salt  readily  bleaches  iiWer  imagea,  with  rssults  not 

hable  fro«n  thoa*  obtained  «ith  a  solution  of  bidiro- 

^1  yeHh  hydrodilaric  acid. 


I  alao  made  some  experiments  concerning  the  composition  of 
the  bleached  image.  It  cle.nrly  does  not  consist  of  pure  ailvei 
chloride,  because  it  has  a  pronounced  brown  colour,  much  more 
distinct  with  formula  A  than  with  formula  C  (see  below).  There 
i«,  in  fact,  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  presence  of  chromium, 
by  the  ordinary  tests,  in  both  the  bleached  and  the  redeveloped 
image,  though  the  proportion  seems  to  be  smaller  in  the  latter. 

Further,  if  the  bleached  and  thoroughly  washed  image  is  care- 
fully treated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash,  potassium 
chromate  paasM  into  the  liquid  and  gives  it  a  yellow  colour.  If 
now  the  negative  is  again  well  washed  the  image  is  still  found 
lo  contain  chromium,  but  only  in  the  basic  cfaiTomic  condition. 
//  foUou-i  thttt  the  hrovn  conttihtrnt  of  tht,  hleached  image  i» 
n  chromic  ehrnmnti.  When  the  bleached  image  is  treated  with 
a  developer  this  chromic  chromate  is  reduced,  and  part  at 
least  of  the  chromiam  remains  in  the  chromic  condition  in 
the  image,  mixed  with  metallic  silver.  The  amount  of  chro- 
mium ao  left  ia  very  small  when  the  C  formula  is  used. 

The  thwe  working  formulss  recommended  by  Piper  and 
Cam^ie   a„:-  ^  ^  ,. 

Potassium  bichromate...    5  grains  10  grains        10  grahas 
Uydrocliloric    acid   (sp. 

gr.  II6O1    1  minim  5  minims 

Water V*""'  ^  °^- 

or  approximately — 

PoUaaium  bichromate      10  parte  20  parts          20  parts 

HydrtKshlorio         acid 

(sp.  gr.  1160)    2  parts  10  parts          40  parta   • 

Water   ...up  to  1000  parta  1000  parta      1000  porta 

TSSJ'lttlb  that  formula  A  gives  a  high  degree  of  int«jaifica- 
tion,  and  formuU  C  a  low  degree,  whilst  formula  B  gi'ves  an 
intermediate  retnlt.  The  strip  aegatrves  shown  on  the  screen 
ocmfirm  litemt,  statmnsnto.  The  dt^ree  of  intenm&wtaon  ofc- 
Uiaed  with  B  is  nearer  to  that  dbfained  with  A  than  to  that 
obtwned  with  C.  The  result  is  determined  by  the  relativo 
proportions  of  acid  and  bichromate  and  the  proportion  of 
acid  ia  the  dominant  factor.  In  ordt-r  to  obtain  oonoordant 
rerolta  with  certainty,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  make  up 
tit.)  formula  with  more  than  usual  care  and  s«cnracy.  It  is 
unfortunate,  therefore,  that  the  formnlie  aa  commonly  pub- 
Udted  specify  the  oae  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
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is  not  easily  measured  aocnivat«ly  with  the  means  usually  at  a 
Vbotojifrapher's  disposal,  «'s[«x-.ially  when  <init^  a  small  quan- 
tity is  required,  as  with  formula  A.  It  is  a  much  better  plan 
to  dilute  the  strong  acid  by  adding  9  equal  parts  of  water  and 
:fcen  measure  out  ten  times  the  volume  of  dilute  acid,  so  that 
ihe  (ormulue  would  read  :  — 

AUG 
PotassiDin  bichromate      10  parts  20  parts  20  parts 

Hydrochloric        acid, 

dilute  (1  in  10)  20  parts        100  parts        400  paKs 

Water    up  to  1000  parts      1000  parts       1000  parts 

Piper  and  Carnegie  recommended  amidol  as  the  developer  to 
be  used  after  bleaching  with  the  bichromate  and  washing.  In 
my  experlmonta,  when  formula  A  is  used,  the  degree  of  in- 
tensification is  the  same,  whether  re-development  is  effected 
with  amidol  or  diamidophenol,  or  with  metol-hydroquinone,  but 
with  formula  C  the  results  indicate  a  slightjy  lower  degiiee  of 
intenrification  when  metol-hydroquinone  is  used. 

With  formula  A  the  intensification  is  due  in  a  substantial 
degi'ee  to  the  chromium  compound  which  has  been  added  to 
thi)  image;  with  formula  C  the  intensification  is  mainly  due 
to  an  increase  in  tho  size  and  light-stopping  power  of  the  silver 
granules,  due  to  their  conversion  into  chloride  and  subsequent 
redevelopment  (see  W.  T.  P.  Cunningham  in  "Phot.  Journ.," 
Ivi.  (1906),  p.  2). 

Experiments  were  made  with  mixtures  of  chromic  acid  and 
purified  common  salt,  the  bleached  image  being  afterwards  re- 
developed with  diamidophenol  and  sulphite.  The  chromic  acid 
and  salt  are  easily  weighed  out  accurately,  and  separate  stock- 
solutions,  1  in  10,  can  be  kept  unclianged  for  any  lengt.h  of 
lime.     If  the  image  is  bleacJied  with — 

Chromic   acid    4  2)arts,    - 

Salt  (sodium  chloride)  4  parts, 

Water  up  to  1,000  parts. 


and  redeveloped,  the  result  is  practically  identical  with  that 
given  by  I'iper  and  Carnegie's  formula  A. 

Some  experiments  were  tried  as  to  the  influence  of  the  rtJa- 
tive  piioportions  of  acid  and  salt :  — 

B  E  K 

Chromic  acid 2J  5  2^ 

Salt  (sodium  chloride) 2J  21  5 

Water up  to        1000  ICOO"  1000 

The  intensification  with  U  and  F  is  identical,  and  is  a  iitile 
higher  than  with  the  stronger  solutions  given  alxw*-.  but  tiie 
intensification  obtained  with  E  is  distinctly  lower  than  with 
D  and  F.  Sections  of  tJie  same  strip  negative  weie  truatwl 
with  the  different  solutions,  and  tho  measurements  weit-  ina/ie 
with  a  Sanger  Shepherd  densitometer. 

Densities. 

I)   4-7        7-0        90        12-5        15-3         17'3 

E   4-0        6-0        7-7        10-5        13  5        15-7 

!-■    4-5        7-0        9-0        12-5        15-5        17-5 

The  chi-oraium  process  is  of  great  practical  value,  as  masy 
have  already  recognised ;  it  is  ea.sy  to  work,  and  if  car©  is 
taken  in  making  up  the  bichromate  and  acid  solution  it  gives 
concordant  i-esults.  Moreover,  it  is  applicable  to  negatives, 
lantern  slides,  and  bromide  or  gaslight  prints.  Formula  C 
not  only  gives  that  slight  degree  of  intensification  which  a 
print  often  needs,  but  may  also  greatly  improve  the  colour  of 
the  image.  With  a  still  larger  proportion  of  acid  there  ib 
still  less  intensification,  but  at  the  same  time  a  distinct-  im- 
provement of  colour,  if,  for  example,  the  original  image  hae 
had  the  well-known  olive-green  tint. 

C.    H.    BonUMLBY. 
(To  be  continued.) 


AXIAL    ABERRATIONS    OF    LENSES. 


[We  arc  indebted  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  for  the  following  paper,  which  deaJv 
with  the  chief  axial  aberrations  of  lenses  and  describes  in  detail  the  practical  method  worked  out  by  the  Bureau,  based  upon  that  ff 
Hartmann  for  the  measurement  and  plotting  of  the  aberrations.  In  reproducing  the  text  of  the  paper,  exigencies  of  space  have  compelled 
the  omission  of  one  section,  namely,  that  dealing  mathematically  with  the  sources  of  error.  A  brief  abstract  of  this  section  is  inserted 
in  the  text  as  printed,  in  its  appropriate  place.— EDS.  "  B.J."]  • 


(Continued  from  page  115.) 
The  apparatus  used  consisted  of  the  following  :— 7?  (Fig.  8)  is  a 
monochromatic  source  of   light,   which  in  this  case   was  a  Fuees 


Kig.  8 — Diagrammatic  Slceiuh  o(  Apparatus. 

■lonoohromator  giving  a  fairly  pure  band  of  tho  spectram  of  about 
4,<,<  in  width  in  the  violet  (425/i,>)  to  aboiit  21/»jn  in  the  red 
(fcSO/i/i).  The  illuminant  was  a  Nernst  filament  close  to  the  slit. 
The  width  of  the  band  of  spectrum  was  determined  with  a  Hilger 
wave-length  spectrometer,  which  had  been  checked  up  by  means 
of  a  mercury  arc.  The  monochromator  was  placed  about  20  feet 
away  from  the  screen,  .and  corrections  applied  to  reduce  the  results 
to  infinity.  The  screen  S  was  a  metal  plate  accurately  centred  with 
respect  to  the  lens  holder.  The  holes  used  for  fairly  large-sized 
lenses  were  1  mm.  in  diameter,  and  spaced  at  intervals  ©f  3  mm. 
ajart.  For  smaller  lenses  a  screen  with  smaller  holes  spaced  closer 
together  was  used,  .permitting  a  suitable  number  of  zones  to  be 
Jetcrmined.     If  the  holes  are  too  small  or  too  near  togethei',  the 


diffraction  discs  will  not  be  clearly  defined,  and  it  will  be  inufKis- 
sible  to  measure  them.  The  lens  holder,  L,  is  of  the  iris  <liia- 
phragm  tj-pe,  so  that  the  lens  is  always  centred  witli  respect  to 
the  holder,  and  therefore  with  respect  to  the  screen.  The  lens 
holder  rotates  about  a  vertical  axis,  permitting  the  lens  to  he 
centred  with  respect  to  the  photographic  plate.  The  photographic 
plate  P  slides  on  an  optical  bench  B  B  along  a  scale.  The  plate 
can  be  raised  or  lowered,  pennltting  several  exposures  to  be  miide 
on  the  same   plate. 

2.  Method  of  MANipniJiTioK. — The  lens  is  placed  dn  the  holder, 
care  being  taken  that  it  is  fairly  well  centred.  It  is  then  accu- 
rately centred  by  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  lens  For  this 
purpose  a  ground-glass  plate  with  a  little  90°  prism  cemented  to 
iit  (leaving  a  clear  space  in  the  gi-ound-gloss  surrounding  the  prKsmI 
is  placed  in  the  plate-holder.  The  prism  is  used  to  send  a  beam  of 
light  to  the  rear  lens  surface.  When  the  beam  is  reflected  ob 
itself  by  the  lens  and  comes  back  to  the  observer  through  tk« 
clear  space  around  the  prism,  then  tha  lens  is  normal  to  the  diret- 
tion  of  motion  of  the  plate,  and  the  centring  is  accurate. 

The  monodiromator  is  then  .<.6t  to  give  a  beam  of  wave  lengt-h 
425/ifi,  the  plate  placed  at  a  cxmsiderable  distance  in  front  of  the 
focus  and  an  exposure  made.  The  plate  is  then  lowered,  the  mono- 
chromator changed  to  give  a  bcim  of  wave  length  475/iu  and  another 
exposure  made.  This  is  rep'^.ijd  with  I' e  monochromator  set  at 
550/(/i  and  650/»ju.  The  plate  i  ■•  then  moved  through  a  distance  i, 
previously  determined,  so  that  the  plate  now  comes  behind  the  f<».uf. 
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Tb«  axposuras  are  rap««t«d  through  the  wave  lengths  650/i/i,  SBO/iu., 
^Sit/i,  uiU  ASSfi/t.  The  length  of  e.xixieare  ia  timed  so  as  to  get 
maitann  deneity  on  the  plate  for  all  ojloant,  giving  discs  which  can 
«asily  bv  measured  on  ^  Zeiss  horizontal  comparator  or  measuring 
engine  with  snfBrimt  aecorai^  for  n>ys  somewhat  removed  Iran  the 
axis  of  the  lens. 

LUere  follows  a  mathematical  discu>^ion  of  the  effects  of  variou.i 
aooroes  of  error,  it  being  proved  that  the  effect  of  a  slight  tilting  of 
the  plate,  and  also  of  an  error  in  tf,  is  negligible.  In  tk*  casa  of  an 
srrjr  in  .i  or  6,  an  error  of  Sa  iu  a,  or  36   in  6  will  cause   an   error  in 

Uf— V).  equal    to  d  —    or   — -.       F.rroci  dse    to   iaaa«nrements. 
(I  6 

to  irregnlarities  in  the  i^ataa,  and  to  dilfarent  obaerTers,   are  as 

follows  ;— The  probable  error  of  a  sin^^le  observation  of  two  plates 

is  0.06mm.  in  V  and  0.04mm.  in  E.    The  probable  error  of  a  tingle 

observation  for  two  observers  is  0.02mm.  for  V  anJ  0.06mm.     for 

'■     In  plotting,  the  probable  error  is  rednovd  with  th«  valnas  of 

100 
A  /and  .i  Aby  or   inversely  with  the  local  length.— Kd'<. 

'•B.J."] 


V1(.  9.  -  [Ns«iam  illtutntinc  a  tui  of  lb*  pIsS*  M  Uis  tn*  ask. 

4.  MtTiiOD  or  Purm^c. — Th«  method  of  pliAtii^  the  Msnlts 
has  been  described  in  Um  riisnuMon  of  ^iMrieal  and  sin*  oondi- 
tioD  aberrmtioas.  The  mwn  value*  for  V  and  B  w*i«  so  rhr»sn  as 
U,  show  the  plaoss  <d  had  eofractioo  of  Uie  lena«  ia  qoMtioo. 
Thus,  the  valaaa  of  the  flnt  liwo  central  toom  in  all  oaa«  wmn 
duregarded  (in  «*hmg  tha  maao),  as  iJMm  values  ar«  muaUabl*. 
In  photagiifhic  Iras  Si,  wImm  oo  (nwiaiaa  is  made  for  Um  oorreo- 
tioa  of  the  fwi  nj»,  (he  mean  of  the  }elIo«r.c(ota,  bin*,  and  vioUt 
was  takao.  On  lita  other  hand,  in  projaetioa  and  talaaoopa  '  -|ii. 
the  violet  was  disNgardad,  and  Um  n.ran  ol  the  rad,  ydlow-giaeo, 
and  bine  was  osed.  The  mean  values  o(  V  and  £  «««  thao  snb- 
ttaetad  frm  each  of  the  vatoss  ol  V  and  E  respectively,  and  tha 
lesolliag  diflanocaa  ladaeed  to  100  niaa.  focal  length.  ThiM  pro-' 
cedoa*  aahas  tfio  voitieal  axis  the  mean  valaa  for  both  C  and  V. 
A  dswjaatan  from  tha  axis  means  a<i  aberratioo.  The  doMad  line 
ilMws  the  vahMJao  of  the  E.  F.  L.,  and  tha  aoiid  line  shows  the 
spherical  abarratioo.  Tht  distance  betwaan  tha  cnrves  JHE  and 
A  r  is  a  mcaaora  ol  tha  CMoa. 

Tha  earves  for  each  wave  length  ar*  pioMad  separatel/,  to  as 
sot  to  create  confusion,  but  th«  vertioal  axis  reprtasnta  the  same 
line,  and,  for  comparison,  tha  £gure«  sboald  be  auparpoaad  with 
the  axes  coinciding,  or  eisa  «ha  dmtanoaa  tram  X  }'  shoold  tw 
crmparad 

The  verlacal  distanota  k  have  b*'' n  maghttad  foor  times,  and 
tlir  horiaootal  diaCancas  twenty  tim-'s  in  acoocdanca  with  ooav«n. 
tion  uaad  bj  Voo  Bohr  aad  othan. 
la  iNMra  lengths  used  vara  :— 


423  *Zl^i.  (ai,.  [Ill 

475  473,. 

&47  558«. 

447  6&W  (abbot). 


43S 
475 
550 
650 


Deep  violet 
Blua 

Yellow-gieen 
Bad 


The  "  limits  of  band  "  gives  the  width  of  the  band  of  spaotrum 
used  for  each  ooloor. 

5.  Afplicabiuty  or  Method. — The  method  can  be  succeasfully 
used  on  all  optical  systems  of  relatively  large  aperture  and  short 
enco^h  focus  to  permit  the  plate  to  be  placed  sufficiently  near  the 
focus  to  obtain  strong  light,  and  still  separate  the  discs  a  measur- 
able diotanoe.  The  diametor  must  be  large  enough  to  obtetn  several 
zones  without  crowding  the  holes  in  the  screen  too  close  togetlier. 
Sooh  lens  systems  are  photographic  lenses,  short-focus  telescope 
objectives,  etc. 

The  method  has  been  used  on  complete  instruments,  snoh  as  tele- 
scopes.    In  a  complote  telescope  the  consideration  for  a  tbeoreti- 


Fi(.  la-  Method  spplied  to  oomplete  t«lea(^pe. 

cally  perfect  image  requires  the  rays  to  be  parallel  on  coming  out 
of  tha  eyepiece.  In  general,  they  will  not  all  be  parallel,  but  some 
will  iotetMOt  the  axis  at  some  point  behind  the  exit  pupil.  If  we 
taka  two  shadowgraphs,  one  near  the  exit  pupil  and  one  soma  dis- 
tanca  behind  it,  we  can  obtain  the  infcftactions  of  tha  rays  with 
the  axis. 
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Let  S,  and  It.  (Fig.  10)  be  two  rays    intersecting   the    axis    at 
liistancos   \\  and    I',  from  the  rear  principal  plan?  of  ithe  iiistni- 
nu-nt.     Tlien  {',  and  U..  will  be  such  distances  that 
I  I  I 


1 


where  t  is  the  acconunodation  u.'^ed  by  the  obsciver. 
II  II 


U,       U, 


r-.     F. 


The  quantity— ( -.     —      .   )    represents  tl^e  range  of  accommodation 

tho  eye  has  to  assume  simultaneously  in  focussing  the  rays  from 
the  instrument  on  the  retina.     Since  this  iS"  independent  of  /,  we 
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Spherical  aberration -      —         ,  ,  _ 

Bine    coiluitinn 

-i"i  thai  it  doe.s  not  depend  on  the  observer's  eye,  nor  on  the 
.unount  of  accommodation  he  requires  in  using  the  telescope,  nor 
vhcther  the  telescope  is  focussed  on  a  near  object  or  a  distant 
iiject,  but  depends  only  on  the  difference  in  power  of  tJlie  vario«i8 
/mas.  ' 

6.  Illostbative  Descrution  of  a  Set  or  Curves. — To  illus- 
irato  l!in  meaning  of  a  set  of  curves,  let  us  take  the  lens  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  25.  This  ip  a  foreign-made  projection  lens  of  the 
I'etzval  type  for  mobion-pioture  projection  work.  A  glance  'at 
:  lie  curves  shows  that  the  lens  is  best  corrected  im  that  region  of 


the  spectrum  between  475,n;i  and  550;</(,  or  between  the  yellow-greeB 
and  the  'blue.  '  Here  the  dotted  curve  and  the  fnll  almost  coincide, 
showing  freedom  from  coma  near  <ihe  axis.  At  abont  13  mm.  out 
from  the  lens  centre  the  curves  show  appreciable  saparaition.     This 

corresponds  to  an  aperture  1 :  3.9  (- ■To']-     At  this  apcr 

ture  tlie  maximum  value  of  AE-AV  is  0.09  mm.  for  'Wttve  length 
550/1/1,  and  0.05  mm.  for  wave  length  475ii/i  (disrega,rding  the  centre 
zone  of  the  lens) ;  for  wave  length  425,«h,  or  the  violet,  the  spherical 
is  piaotioally  zero,  but  Iho  two  curves  do  not  fit  so  closely,  AK  —  AV 
becoming  equal  to  0.15  mm.  T'his  is  quite  small,  tont  it  is  three 
times  that  of  wave  length  476/i/i  and  twice  that  of  wave  length 
550/i/<. 

This  lens  being  designed  for  projection  work,  the  colour  con-ec- 
tion  should  ibe  between  the  red  and  the  blue — that  is.  the  red  and 
the  blue  would  focus  in  the  same  jwint  and  the  others  not  far 
away,  with  no  attention  paid  to  the  extreme  violet.      The  ilistance- 
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of  the  full  line  from  the  axis  {the  zero  line)  gives  the  amount  of 
colour  aberration  for  the  particulaa-  colour.  The  average  distances 
of  the  four  colours  from  the  axis,  using  the  mean  of  the  red,  yellow- 
green,  and  the  'blue  as  zero,  are  as  follows  : — Violet,  —0.18  mm. ; 
blue,  —0.13  mm.;  yellow-gi'een,  0.00  mm.;  and  red,  -f  0.22  mm. 
This  sihows  the  red'  to  be  far  out  of  achromatism,  a£  it  foousse* 
0.35  mm.  and  0.40  mm.  behind  the  blue  and  violet  respectively. 
The  progression  of  the  curves  in  the  same  direction  (—0.18  mm.  to 
+  0.22  mm.)  shows  that  mo  two  colours  focus  at  the  same  point, 
hence  there  's  no  colour  correction. 
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Fi^.  19  to  26  are  pivtjei-tion  leniett  of  the  Petnal  type.'  The 
curves  are  not  amoaih  aiid  re^^ar,  showing  less  aare  iii  snrfacing 
thai'i  in  tlw  photograptiic  objectives.  The  lensea  reprt>sented  by 
FigB.  19  to  23  were  made  in  tJhis  country,  the  ethen  being  im- 
ported. It  will  be  seen  that  our  (Unirted  Stated)  domestic  len«ee 
compare  faTourably  with  f<>ri-igu  oneA.  Fij;s.  24  aad  26  i^ow.  con- 
■iderdble  coma.  All  the  lcn.«es  of  this  ^roup  are  of  rather  largo 
aperture,  the  largest  bein;  /,'2  7  approximat<>ly. 

Fig.  27  is  a  telescope  objective  (aperture  //3.3)  made  by  Zei».s. 
The  lens  ia  txceediogly  well  corrected  for  wave  len^h  5S0/i/i,  which 
is  the  brightest  yellow  rr^'ion  of  tlie  ."pectrum,  with  tlie  red  and 
tbs  bine  not  far  away.  The  violet  has  bt^en  entirely  neglected. 
This  ia  also  true  of  the  colnur  correction  of  the  projection  lenses, 
as  thev  all  have  to  be  used  for  risoal  work. 
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of  relatively  short  focus  and  large  aperture,  such  as  photographic 
lonseg,  projection  lenses,  and  telescope  objectives,  and  also  to  com- 
plete optical  syst«n:s.  The  results  of  the  method  as  applied  to  a 
complete  t«lesoope  are  discussed,  and  are  shown  to  be  independent 
of  the  accommodation  of  the  observer.  Seventeen  sets  of  curves 
for  us  many  different  lenses  are  given  and  an  illustrative  discussion 
of  one  set  of  curves,  together  \vith  a  general  description  of  the 
tvpea  of  lenses  represented  by  each  group  of  cui-ves. 

E.  D.  Trr.LVEK. 

H.  I.  Shot-tz. 


neu)  materlaiSt^c 


Palladiotype  (Matt  Surface)  Printing  Paper.  Made  by  the 
Platinotype  Company,  66,  Beckenham  Road,  Penge, 
London,  S.E.20. 

Hakkbs  of  pliotographic  portraits  will  welcome  the  issue  of  a 
further  variety  of  Palladiotype  pajwr — namely,  one  with  a  natural 
surface  and  yielding  prints  of  brown  colour,  as  distinguished 
from  the  original  issue,  with  its  semi-glossy  surface  and  black 
"  colour."  Now  that  platinum  is  almost  unobtainable  for  pur- 
poses not  directly  connected  with  munitions  of  war,  photographers 
will  surely  be  grateful  to  the  Platinotype  Company  for  the  scientific 
akili  with  which  they  have  produced  a  printing  material  which 
in  its  effects — and  we  believe  also  in  the  permanence  of  its  results — 
is  able  to  rank  on  an  equality  with  Platinotype.  The  surface  ot 
the  new  grade  of  Palladiotype  is  an  exceedingly  pleasing  one,  a 
close  match  to  that  of  the  natural  surface  of  the  paper  itself.  The 
colour  of  the  prints — a  brown,  or  as  some,  perhaps,  wouli  prefer 
to  call  it,  a  warm  black,  others  a  deep  sepia,  is  also  one  which  goes 
well  both  with  jwrtraits  against  a  dark  baokgi-ound  and  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  the  low  tones  and  with  those  in  a  high  key 
in  which  light  draperies  against  a  white  ground  are  the  .predomi- 
nant features. 

The  manipulation  of  the  paper  is  of  as  simple  a  character  as  that 
for  the  original  grade ;  in  fact,  is  identical  with  it,  except  that  the 
clearing  baths  require  to  be  of  half  strength,  by  diluting  the  solu- 
tions prepared  according  to  the  original  instructions  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  distilled  or  boiled  water.  The  solution  used  as  the  de- 
veloper may  also  be  diluted  in  like  proportion,  and  somewhat  softer 
results  thereby  obtained.  In  dealing  with  negatives  which  are 
somewhat  on  the  flat  side  for  this  paper,  a  pleasing  degree  of  con- 
trast may  be  secui'ed  simply  by  adding  a  minute  quantity  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  to  the  developer. 

Considerably  quicker  in  printing  than  cold  ibath  Platinotype,  as 
certain  in  its  results  and  as  free  as  the  latter  from  the  need  of  long 
washing,  Palladiotype  paper  clearly  recommends  itself  to  those  who, 
in  these  days  of  restricted  staff  and  demands  for  the  highest  class 
of  print,  are  sometimes  at  no  little  difficulty  to  satisfy  their  custo- 
mers. Of  the  permanence  of  Palladium  prints  we  have  briefly 
apoken  above ;  while  the  evidence  of  time  is  still  wanting,  there  is 
overy  chemical  reason  to  suppose  that  the  image  of  a  Palladium 
print  will  last  as  long  unimpaired  as  one  obtained  on  Platinotype 
paper. 

Missing  Watch  Pocket  Cameras. — Messrs.  W.  Butcher  and  Sons, 
LtJ.,  ask  us  to  state  that  the  following  cameras  are  missing,  and 
believed  to  be  stolen  in  transit: — Model  VII.,  Ros.s  Homo,  No. 
62,777;  Model  VIII.,  Velos  6.3,  No.  62,118;  Model  \>II.,  Velos  6.3, 
No.  62,961 ;  Model  VI.,  Aplanat,  No.  63,129.  The  numbers  will  be 
found  engraved  in  white  letters  on  the  back  of  the  cameras.  If 
offered  to  any  dealer,  will  they  be  good  enough  to  notify  the  above 
firm  at  Camera  House,  Earringdon  Avenue,  E.C.4. 

The  Kontgen  Society  has  recently  foimded  an  annual  lecture  in 
memory  of  its  first  President,  the  late  Professor  Silvanus  P. 
Thompson.  The  first  "  Sylvanus  Thompson  Memorial  Lecture  " 
will  be  delivered  by  Professor  Sir  Ernest  Rutherford,  F.R.S.,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  society,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  April  9,  1918, 
at  8  p.m.  The  Council  will  be  pleased  to  welcome  all  interested,  ani 
applications  for  cards  of  admission  should  be  made  to  the  hon.  secre- 
tary of  the  society.  Dr.  S.  Russ,  Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  W.l. 
Further  i)articular3  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


meetinss  of  Societies. 

— • — 

MEETINGS     OP    SOCIETIES    FOB    NEXT    WEEK. 

BloMUAV,  March  18. 

South  Loudon  Photographic  Society.     "Chat  on    Pictorial  Photo(raphy."    8. 

Brigden. 
Oewsbdrv  Photographic  Society.    Hmoking  Concert. 
City  ot  London  and   Cripplegate   Photographic  Society.     "Enlarged  Negative 

MakinK-"    B.  C.  Wickisou. 
Bradford    Photographic    Society.       Yorksliire  Photographic  Union  Prints  and 

Members'  Print  Night. 

TuBSDAv,  March  19. 
Koyal  Photographic  Society.    "  Development:  The  Practical  Side  of  tlie  Matter.'" 

N.  E.  Luboshe/.  „ 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.    "  The  Civilisation  of  the  .\ncient  Egyptians. 

K.  S.  Phillips. 
Hanl«y  Photographic  Society,  Y.M.C.A.    Members' Nighl.    A.W.Harding. 
Sheffield  PhotoKiaphic  Society.    "A  Plea  for  Humour."    Yorkshire  Photographic 

Union  Slides.    U.  H.  Minshall.  .       , 

Stalyhridge  Photoerapliio  and  Scientific  Society.    "  Elementary  Photography  of 

Animals  and  Birds."    W.  L.  P.  Wastell.  ,_ 

Monklands  Photographic  Society.     "  Mounting  Prints  and  Pa»se  Partout.       ^ 

Coghill. 
Manchester  .Vmateur  Photographic  Society.    Council  Meeting. 

TmiReDAV,  March  21. 
Hull  Photographic  Society.    "Holiday  in  North  Yorkshire."    H.Cook. 
Huddersfleld  Naturalist  and  Photographic  Society.        "  '  "" 

Camera—Rvedttle.  "    E.  S.  Maples. 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.      "The  German  Destruction   of 

Ctjurehts  and  Architectural  Monuments  in  Belgium  and  France,  1914-15."    J. 

G.  Legge.  ..,-.. 

Hammersmith  {Hampshire  House)  Photographic  Society.    "Sonic  Curiosities  seen 

through  the  Microscope."    G.  Ardaseer,  F.R.P.S. 
Rodley  and  District  Photographic  Society.     Members'  Night. 


'  Here  and  There  with   a 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  MarcJi  12,  Dr.  G.  H.  Rodman  in  the  chair. 
A  lecture  on  a  convenient  accurate  photometer  for  the  measure- 
ment of  photographic  densities,  by  Messrs.  D.  E.  Benson,  W.  B. 
Ferguson,  and  F.  F.  Renwick,  was  delivered.  Mr.  Renwick  dealing 
with  the  evolution  and  puiposes  of  the  insti'umeut,  Mr.  Benson  with 
its  construction,  illustrated  with  diagrams,  and  Mr.  Ferguson  with 
its  employmeijjr.  In  the  absence  of  diagrams,  much  of  what  was  a 
most  interesting  lecture  must  be  omitted  or  referred  to  very  briefly. 
In  a  general  way  the  instrument  consists  of  a  dark  chamber,  31  in. 
long,  5  or  6  in.  high,  and  4  or  5  in.  broad ;  the  roof  and  walls  are 
formed  by  close-fitting  velvet  curtains  running  on  metal  rods,  which 
are  the  angular  supports.  ITie  chamber  is  supported  on  a  cast 
aluminium  base,  and  can  be  worked  on  its  longer  axis.  At  the 
right-hand  end  is  the  source  of  light — an  electric  lamp ;  the  light 
from  this  is  reflected  by  mirrors  ti'avelling  on  smooth  rods  running 
the  entire  length  of  the  instrument,  and  is  brought  to  bear  upon  two 
opal  plates.  The  illumination  of  these  plates  is  equalised  by  sliding 
the  mirrors  to  and  fro,  and  in  doing  so  an  index  travels  along  a 
scale  situated  along  the  front.  Care  has  to  be  taken  t-o  adjust  things 
.so  that  before  measui-ement  is  begun  the  index  stands  at  or  near 
zero.  The  plate  to  be  measured  is  placed  over  one  of  the  opal  glasses, 
.■ind  the  mirrors  are  then  slid  along  till  the  illumination  is  again  equal, 
when  the  density  of  the  part  nieasui-ed  may  be  read  off  directly  from 
the  scale.  To  facilitate  the  measurements,  a  telescope  is  hinged  over 
the  plate  operated  upon,  and  as  this  projects  horizontally  or  at  a 
suitable  angle,  the  readings  are  obtained  in  a  way  causing  the 
minimum  of  fatigue  to  the  observer. 

Mr.  Renwick  said  75  per  cent,  of  photographers  doubtless  won- 
dered why  all  this  Ixjther  was  taken  about  photoraetei-s.  but  tliese 
instruments  were  to  the  scientific  photographer  'what  the  balance 
was  to  the  chemist.  The  usual  estimation  of  densities  was  altogether 
fallacious,  and  he  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  every 
statement  on  the  subject  would  be  supported  by  quantitative  photo- 
metric data.  From  time  to  time  articles  appeared  in  the  photographic 
press  urging  readers  to  make  measurements  of  the  kind,  aided  only 
by  such  appliances  as  might  be  found  in  the  dark  room.  Mr.  Ren- 
wick disagreed  with  these  suggestions;  a  photometei'  of  some  kind 
was  absolutely  necessai-y.  A  useful  instrument  might  be  made  by 
anyone  acquainted  with  the  use  of  tools,  and  if  the  essential  parts 
were  accurate  and  worked  smoothly,  much  valuable  work  might  be 
done,  although,  of  course,  the  precision  and  delicacy  of  Mr.  Benson's 
handiwork  were  invaluable  for  important  work. 

The  method  adopted  in  the  instrument  before  him  was  based  on 
the  law  of  inverse  squares,  and,  to  ensm'e  success,  the  light  must  be 
sufficiently  powerful  and  under  control,  and  the  distances  between 
the  source  of  light  and  the  points  where  the  readings  were  made 
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preliminary  invmtigation  enables  the  harmful  effectn  of  the  standair 
source  of  radiation  to  he  determined,  and  thu«  eivea  a  meaning  t- 
ihe  indication  of  the  bioloi;ical  basis  plate. 

Radium  forms  a  useful  s<iurce  of  radi.ition  tor  practical  piu'poc^n- 
after  the  initial  teet«  have  been  ma<le,  and  it  overcoinee  difficulti.  - 
in  the  employment  of  an  X-ray  tube  a«  a  constant  nourc*. 

The  effect  of  hard  and  soft  radiation  (12-inoh  spark  to  2-inrii 
on  the  photographic  plate  waa  fully  inveetijated,  and  it  wiis  an 
eluded  that  for  the  luinie  ionising  effect  the  hard  and  soft  ra>  - 
produced  about  the  siuiie  photographic  effect  ;  th«  effect,  howevv 
varies  with  different  makes  of  plates,  and  in  consequence  all  con. 
pariions  must  in  practice  be  made  with  the  wuiio  variety. 

"A  Mobile  -X-ray  l"iiit." — Mr.  K.  ('.  Head  gave  a  detailed  ili 
s<-riptiuii,  illustrated  by  numerous  photograplw.  of  a  motor  X-ra\, 
unit  recently  draignetl  juid  cuiuitructed  for  ut<e  in  Mesopotamia, 
etc.  The  Austin  Chassis  was  ciioKen  on  account  of  its  low  lo>u{ 
line,  and  the  body  was  divided  into  two  (lortions,  one  to  serve  .i.' 
dark  room,  while  the  otlier  contained  the  X-ray  equipment.  It. 
operation  a  tent  is  erected  at  one  side  of  the  oar,  with  the  result 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  remove  the  coil  or  switchboard  for  uw. 
Klertric  current  is  supplied  from  a  dynamo  run  off  the  motor  engir.. 
and  fnim  a  small  battery  of  accumulators,  and  it,  sufficient  to  r-'iMl. 
possible  the  production  of  short-exposure  railingraphs. 


ReiDs  and  Rotes. 

RoTO<iRAVi-8K  TidSt'ES.  — The  .Autoty|)e  I'umpany,  74,  Xi « 
Oxford  Street.  I.,ondon,  W.C'.l,  send  us  a  price-list,  just  issued,  "^ 
the  tissues  and  other  materials  for  rotary  photogravure,  which  in. 
sperMllies  of  theirs.  The  list  includes  some  pages  of  jiracti' .. 
mites  on  the  working  of  the  rotary  |ihot<igr»vur«  process,  ,imo:i. 
which  those  engaged  in  this  method  will  find  some  hints  of  value. 

Photoohm'HH-   MofNTS. — A   catalogue  of  the   many  description- 
o(    mount,   amateur   and    professi.mal,    manufa<  tured    by   them   has 
just  lieeii   i»»iied   bv    .Messrs.    W.   ButcJier  and   Sons,   Ltd.,   Camera 
House,  Fsrnigdoii   .\ venue,  lyiuiioii.   K.f.4.      Il  is  well  iUustratiii 
and  list«  also  many  items  of  miscellac-iiuii  photographic  stationer) 
such  as  wtllets  for  photographs,  euvehipes.  paase-partout  materiali- 
and  p<Mtal  wrapfwrs. 

Tm«  8r>llr  RrroHM  The  current  iwue  fi  this  very  practi.  ;■ 
monthly  journal  of  X-ray  work  contains,  among  other  articles,  oin 
on  the  daiigen  (and  preventives  theref<»r)  in  X  ray  praclici 
another  on  the  use  iif  the  fluorescent  screen.  X-ray  operators  shoui': 
make  a  point  of  getting  each  copy  of  the  '■  Sunic  Rircord,"  as  thr\ 
may  do  without  cost  by  a|>plicalifiii  to  .Messrs  Watsons,  196,  '■■'••• 
Portland  Strt-et,  Uiudon,  W.l. 

How    TO    M»Ki.    PoBTlUITs. — A    revised   and   enlarged  editimi   • 
this    little    manual,   issued    by    the    .\ineri<an     Plu)U>gr»]ihi<;    I'li' 
lishing  Company,  22»,  Columbus  Avenue,  Uostun,  Maas.,  has  ju^' 
b«>en    i»«ued.      In    noticing    previous   <Hiilions    we  have    comuient.i 
U|Min   ila  very   |  radical   instruction   in   indoor    and    flaslilght    pm 
traiture.     The   fact   that   jO,000   copies   have   now    been    publish-  n 
alUiitrther  ;»  nitfi<  lent  tribute  to  its  usefniiiens  to  the  .-imaleur  work. 
It  is  i«-'i.d  !ii  p:i!»r  rovers  at  'liS  <vnt«  :  cloth  bound,  50  rents.      Ii 
mat.  t.i  the  CniteJ  States  it  may  bo  pointed  out  tiim 

lj„.  ,  In-  that  by  international  5  cent  coupons,  obtaii 

able  at  any  |K>sl-o(lice.  not  by  piMtal  orders,  which  are  not  nngotial'.. 
ill  the  rnit«'<l  .State*. 

lie   MANCHKSTta   CoLtwiE   Or     Technolooy. — In    order    ran. 

i.i.-.piately  to  denot«'  its   University   rank,   the  title  of   the   Mai 
I  hi-hter  iNchntil  4if  TiH-hiiology   has   been   chsngiid   to    "College    •' 

re<-hnoli.gy,"  a  name  more  in  accordance  with  the  advance*!  ii:it;./. 
of  the  cours<-s  of   instruction  and   with   the   facilities  for  i' 
work   which   are  available   within   its   walU.     At  the  prescia   -.. 
much  reseanh  of  a  confidential  character  for  war  purposes  is  beini 
carried  on,  and  this  part  of  the  activity  of  the  College  of  Tecliiv''-  • 
will  (>e  farther  »timulated  in  the  future  by  tho  number  of  r. 
scholarHhips,   of    the   value   of    £100  a  year   each,    which   arc    !■■ 
within   the  gift  of  the  governing  body.     It  scarcely  needs  to    l" 
rii^alletl  that  photography  and  photfi  mechanical  proceeses  constituli 
one  of  the  Faculties  of  the  college,  normally  uader  Uie  direction  • 
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Mr.  Cliarlcg  \V.  Gamble,  for  whom,  during  the  period  of  hi«  ser- 
\iec8  ■:<  heal  n(  the  photographic  .section  of  the  Royal  Naval  Air 
Sorvire,   Mr.   R.   B.   Kishendeii   ha«  been  deputising. 

Imperial  \\'.\n  Piiotooraphs  in  Colour.— In  our  notice  last  week 
of  the  exhibition  of  official  war  photographs  now  open  at  the 
(Vrafton  Galleries  it  should  have  lieen  mentioned  that  the  whole 
of  the  enlargements  constituting  the  exhibition  are  tlic  production 
lit  Messrs.  Raines  and  Co.,  of  Ealing.  Messrs.  Raines  intimate 
that  while  the  chief  part  of  the  process  employed  in  the  work  is 
that  of  aerograph  colouring  of  sepia-toned  prints,  other  auxiliaries 
to  the  air-brush  work  have  been  employed.  The  references  in  some 
of  tlie  dailj-  ne\v«p»pei-g  to  the  exhibition  as  a  demonstration  ot 
colour  photography  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  a  compliment  by 
Messrs.  Raines,  but  it  should,  of  course,  have  been  clear,  even  to 
the  lay  writer,  that  the  exhibits  are  coloured  photographs,  and  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  processes  which  are  oriinarily  classcfl 
as  colour  photography.  Kven  when  the  lay  writer  is  at  pains  to 
lay  emphasis  upon  tlie  distinction,  he  is  sometimes  guilty  of  a 
technical  howler,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Scottish  newspaper  which 
solemnlj-  informs  its  readers  that  in  the  colouring  of  the  prints  "  the 
pigment  is  sprayed  on  the  bromide  print  in  the  course  of  print- 
ing " — one  of  those  photographic  operations  which  one  would  like 
to  see  illustrated. 

TnK  Xatiokal  Portrait  Gallery. — In  the  House  of  Commons  on 
March  7,  Mr.  Bowerman  asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  if  he 
is  aware  that  the  trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  purpose 
commemorating,  by  a  series  of  permanent  photographs,  the  features 
of  distinguished  living  contemporaries  of  British  nationality,  in- 
cluding all  person-s,  naval,  military,  or  civilian,  who,  during  the 
war,  have  rendered  service  to  their  country  by  their  valour  or  by 
the  promotion  of  the  Empire  welfare;  whether  he  is  aware  that  for 
this  purpose  the  trustees  have  given  one  firm  of  photographers  a 
monopoly ;  and  whether,  in  view  of  the  national  character  of  the 
propo.sed  memorial,  the  trustees  will  consider  the  desirability  of  in- 
cluding photogi-aphs  other  than  those  to  be  taken  by  the  firm  so 
chosen?— Mr.  Baldwin  :  The  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  questio.T 
is  in  the  affirmative ;  to  the  second,  that  the  employment  of  a  par- 
ticular firm  for  tliis  purpose  is  not  a  monopoly,  since  photographs  by 
other  photographers  are  accepted  under  certain  conditions ;  and  to 
the  third,  that  the  trustees  have  always  accepted  photographs  taken 
by  any  photographer  of  persons  living  or  deceased  who  have  the 
.slightest  claim  to  distinction  in  any  sphere  of  life.  In  no  circum- 
stances are  photographs  taken  from  life  exhibited  in  the  Galleries ; 
they  are  acquired  solely  for  reference  purposes. 

New-  Military  Prohibition  of  Photography.— The  order  whicli 
came  into  force  last  Tveek  provides  that  no  person  without 
special  ppi-mission  may  make  any  photograph,  sketch,  plan,  model, 
or  other  representation  of  any  place  or  thing  within  the  following 
arcis : — 

Metropd'tlan  Police  Dy'lrirt.— AW  places  (except  urban  districts 
of  Erith  and  Bexley  and  parish  of  Crayford)  which  are  outside  a 
radius  of  twelve  miles  from  Charing  Cross  Railway  Station. 

^»!.»fj-.— Municipal  borovigh  of  Chelmsford  ;  urban  districts  of 
Epping,  Romford,  Brentwood,  and  Grays;  parts  of  rural  districts 
of  Epping  and  Romford  not  included  in  Metropolitan  Police  District, 
rural  districts  of  Ongar  and  Billericay,  and  part  of  rural  district  of 
Orsett,  not  included  in  Thames  and  Medway  area ;  parishes  of  Rox- 
well,  Writtlo,  Witford,  Ingatestone  and  Fryering,  Margaretting 
Stock.  Buttsbnrj-,  Great  Baddow,  West  Hanningfield,  South  Han- 
ningfield,  Runwell,  Rawreth,  Rayleigh,  Thundersley,  South  Benfleet, 
Hadleigh,  and  Canvey  Island. 

A>n^— Urban  districts  of  Dartford.  Sevenoaks,  and  Wrotham ; 
rural  district*  of  Dartford  (except  parish  of  Crayford),  part  of  rural 
district  of  Bromley  not  included  in  Metropolitan  Police  District,  and 
rural  district  of  Mailing  (except  parishes  of  East  Peckham,  Would- 
ham,  Burham,  Aylesford,  and  Allington) ;  parishes  of  Halstead,  Shore- 
ham,  Westerham,  Brastcd,  Sundridge,  Chevening,  Dunton  Green, 
Riverhead,  Sevenoaks,  Weald,  Otford.  Kemsing,  and  Seal. 

Svrreg. — Urban  districts  of  Iieatherhead  and  Caterham ;  parishes 
«jf  Ashtead.  Headley,  Mickleham,  Walton-on-the-Hill,  Kingswood, 
Chipsteiwl,  Gatton,  Merstham,  and  Clmlden;  and  part  of  rural  dis- 
trict of  Crt)d.stone  lying  north  of  Redhill  and  Tonbridge  branch  of 
South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Railwav. 


Within  the  Metroi)olitan  area  the  regulations  prohibiting  the 
photographing,  etc.,  of  objects  of  military  interest  and  importance, 
of  course,  still  hold  good. 

Persons  who  desire  permission,  however,  Twill  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  it,  either  to  make  sketches  or  take  photographs,  oni 
applying  to  Hea<lquarters.  London  District,  Horse  Guards  Annexe, 
12.  Ciiilton  House  Terrace,  W.C.2. 

Harde.sino  Ar.ENTs  and  GiXATiNE. — Equi valent amounts  of  potash 
alum  and  aluminium  sulphate  exert  the  same  hardening  action  on 
gelatine,  two  parts  by  weight  of  aluminium  sulphate  being  equiva- 
lent to  three  parts  by  weight  of  potash  alum.  Commercially  pure 
aluminium  sulphate  is  satisfactoi-y  if  this  does  not  contain  too  much 
iron,  though  if  the  sample  is  at  all  acid  the  solution  should  bo 
neutralised  by  adding  ammonia  until  a  faint  permanent  precipitate 
is  obtained.  When  mixing  the  usual  liquid  hardener  formula  with 
commercial  aluminiimi  sulphate  a  slight  milky  suspension  is  formed^ 
but  this  is  harmless  and  settles  out  on  standing. 

The  hardening  action  of  potash  and  ammonium  alum  on  gelatine  haa 
been  measured  by  comparing  the  degree  of  swelling  and  the  change 
in  melting-point  of  gelatine  films  treated  with  solutions  of  the  two 
salts.  No  difference  was  observed  between  ammonium  alum  ani 
potash  alum  in  their  hardening  action  when  substituted  weight  for 
weight  in  the  usual  hardening  formula.  In  practice,  if  any  differ- 
en.'e  in  hardening  action  occurs,  this  is  due  to  the  use  of  an  imptiro 
ammonium  alum,  in  which  case,  providing  the  impurities  are  harm- 
less, an  increased  amount  of  ammonium  alum  should  be  used  to  such 
an  extent  that  its  content  of  aluminium  sulphate  is  the  same  as  that^ 
in  the  potash  alum  called  for  by  the  particular  formula.  When 
using  ammonium  alum,  if  the  fixing  bath  becomes  alkaline  by  virtue- 
of  a  neutralisation  of  the  acid  by  the  developer  carried  over, 
ammonia  will  be  liberated,  resulting  in  the  production  ot  dichroic 
fog  and  stain.  No  trouble  will  be  experienced,  however,  if  care  bo 
taken  to  keep  the  bath  acid. — Eastman  Kodak  Laboratory  Reports,. 
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of  the  writers  are  given. 
".*  We  do  not  U7uJertake  responsibility  for  the  oj/i/nions  expressed  bff- 
our  corresvondrnts.  ' 

DEVELOPER  FOR  PROCESS  WORK. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — I  cannot  allow  Mr.  Pfenninger's  letter  to  pass  with- 
out comment.  He  states  that  the  substitute  for  acetic  acid  and 
methylated  spirit  which  I  gave  in  the  "  B.J. ."  November  30,1917, 
has  been  found  wanting  in  his  hands.  I  can  only  say  that  at  Bolt 
Coui-t  School,  and  in  several  trade  houses,  it  works  quite  well. 
Sometimes  the  gelatine  becomes  slightly  coagulated,  and  then  the- 
bottle  requires  shaking.  May  I  point  out  that  the  developer  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Pfenninger  contains  acetic  acid,  and  it  is  the  use  of 
this  substance  which  is  the  present  difficulty. — Youfs  faithfully, 

W.  J.  Smith. 
L.C.C.  School  of  Photo-Engravmg,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 


SOFT  WATER  AND  BLISTERS. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,  —Your  paragraph  in  this  week's  issue  on  the  relative 
action  of  a  hard  and  soft  water  supply  in  causing  blisters  on  bromide 
prints  interested  me,  as  my  experience  fully  substantiates  your 
theory.  Living  in  North  Wales,  where  the  water  supply — derived, 
from  one  of  the  Welsh  lakes — was  extremely  soft,  I  was  very  much 
troubled  with  blisters  in  sulphide  sepia  toning.  The  least  varia- 
tion in  temperature  during  this  process  covered  the  prints  with 
minute  blisters,  and  with  the  most  careful  attention  it  was  difficult 
to  escape  without  some.  Two  years  ago  I  removed  to  Lancashire, 
and  the  town  supply  of  water  is  just  the  reverse — extremely  hard. 
During  this  time — winter  and  summer,  hot  and  cold  weather — I 
have  toned,  on  an  average,  fifty  dozen  postcards  daily,  and  I  have  not 
had  a  single  blister.  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  attributing 
this  to  the  bander  water. — Yours  faithfuUv,  H.  I.  E. 
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but  it  is  difficult  to  estiniitte  the  exact  quantity  required,  itnii  an  . 
e.xcv8«  would  form  sojiuiu  sulphide. 

I  am  still  experimenting,  and  although  I  have  separated  the  fii 
product  of  my  process,  1  have  bad  no  time  completely  to  ascert.T 
ita  compnaitton,  except  so  far  aa  to  prove  that  it  is  certainly  a  th: 
sulphate. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  great  iutereat  to  the  publication  nf  the 
reanlts  of  Mr.   Piper's  experiment*,   for  even    if    his    reeulte    arn 
negative  one«,  as  I  gather  from  bis  letter  that  thfy  are,  they  ni.. 
help  someone  else  in  ehieidatimg  the  problem. — Yours  faithfully. 

L.    F.    E.    JoBKilON. 

9    rfii'lil.iiry  Cruiige.  London,  N..  March  11. 
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T.\NK  DEVELOPMENT. 
To  the  Editors. 
Oentlemeii, — There  seems  to  bo  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  ;>- 
to  the  m«rit«  or  demerits  of  the  tank  in  development,  and  I  aboultl 
be  glad  to  know  the  opinions  of  brother  "  proa.  "  aa  to  their 
exi>eriei>ce».  Personally,  I  have  used  it  for  a  long  lime  past,  and 
have  given  it  a  giviJ  test,  and  am  in  favour  of  it,  but  I  have  met 
several  tJuit  are  just  the  other  way  against  it.  Mr.  H.  Essenhigb- 
forke.  ill  this  town,  is  in  favour  of  it,  I  know,  and  I  am  indebted 
to  him  for  several  hints  that  have  lieeii  of  use  in  many  ways.  But. 
as  I  have  said,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  di(Tt*reiice  of  opinion,  an.l 
I  should  hke  to  heor  the  views  of  others  if  they  will  write  to  the 
"  B  .f  "  n;H  you  wll  be  kind  enough  to  publish  thoni,  aa  wu  are 
nii:  old  U<  leani — at  least,  I  am  not.  I  know.     I  am  quite 

s»!  t  i'  a  .-r.-at  time  saver,  as,  previous  to  adopting  it,  I 

spent  many  >,  plates,  ^uid  the  time  is  now  put  in  in 

dt>  nu  ■■thiT  f  ,;i-s  are  developing.     Now,  by  that  I  do 

ii.Jt  mean  Ihiil  I  put  my  plates  into  the  tank  and  remove  tliem  at  the 
end  o(  :.  jx-riod  of  time,  ii.i  matter  what  the  result.  I  put  them  into 
the  tmik.  carefully  noting  the  time,  and  at  the  end  of  tlie  tirst  few 
minutr* — say,  five> — I  go  and  turn  the  plates  over,  not  Uio  tank, 
whi<'ii  I  ciMild  easily  do,  as  I  use  a  small  one,  and  so  on  till  they  are 
fiiii>hed  or  till  I  have  gi>t  the  result  that  I  want.  J  use  Johnson's 
'■  .\m>1,"  aa  I  find  that  I  can  get  on  better  with  that  than  pyro.,Bnd 
I  do  not  thniw  away  the  develi>|ier  after  each  botch,  but  put  it  by 
till  next  wanted,  then  bring  it  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  tank,  whitji 
ia  33  Ml.  in  a  I  pi.,  and  add  1  dr.  Aaol.and  go  again.  I  find  that 
titia  works  quite  well,  aa  I  tliiiik  it  is  better  aa  the  .lovoloper  gets 
"  riper,"  shall  we  s« v  7  I  might  odd  that  I  always  note  the  tem- 
perature with  a  thermometer  before  I  begiu/a»  1  do  not  think  that 
well  if  it  is  hotter  than  70.     Anotlier  P  ' 

II  a  measure,  and  if  you  add  fresh   fron 
'.'  <  11  vkith  the  old  ;  nut  add  a  little  to  the  tan.;  jii>t 
atv  put  in,  or  you.will  have  trouble  with  marked 
[> — one  to  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  '" 
per  into  t'he  tank  to  (x>ver  the  first  pair  m 
.\.>  t!o    t  inw  11,(1  I  use  V     ■       '  iHiir  of  plates  tuick  Ui  boik.ijlac 

ing  the  lank  into  a  fa'  ii,  1  dntp  each  l>uir  of  plates  into 

tlo   <  until  all  aic  in.     Do  not  put  your  plate.H  inix)  tank 

fifi  ir  on  the  developer,  or  you  will  have  a  splendid  crofi 

of  air  bills.  The  re.i-on  for  tJie  dish  is  obvious,  as  Jevi'Io[>er  will 
fliHv  over,  and  would  bo  otherwise  lost  if  the  tank  was  stond  in  the 
sink.  No  doubt  a  giml  many  will  say  that  it  is  not  much  save  of 
time  if  you  turn  over  the  plates  at  the  end  of  five  minutes,  but,  if 
you  think,  you  can  alick  on  a  grajd  majiy  tissues,  for  in- 
stance, in  Ave  minutra,  and  if  you  run  a  one-man  show, 
as  I  do,  these  five  minntea  are  of  value.  Of  coorae, 
when  your  pistes  are  developed  you  will  put  them  into 
""  ftfca^ypo.  l)o  not  by  any  chance  get  your  tanks  near  the  fi-xer  ;  have 
anothir  t-ink  quite  away.  Inae  a  woodeh  one  and  n  feoantc  rock, 
wh  t  get  near  the  developer  by  any  chance.     I  think  th«t 

I  Ii  I  'iii>d  my  method  of  working,  nnd  I  have  no  doubt  that 

I  ahail  be  told  that  it  is  all  very  well  for  me  using  a  r.mall  lank.  Uf 
I  have  only  a  small  quantity  of  platea,  but  I  have  several,  an  J  I 
fre<|u>-iitly  have  them  all  going  at  the  time,  and  if  I  find  that  I  have 
suffirieot  expoaed  platea  to  fill  the  tank  in  a  brief  interval,  I  start 
the  tank  going  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  but— a  warning — do  n^t 
go  away  and  forget  it,  and  then  blame  the  tank.  Of  course,  it  is 
best,  if  |M>ssible,  to  expose  the  plates  accurately,  but  I  think  thai 
I  err  on  the  side  of  full,  mthcr  than  iincler  invnelf. — Yours  faith 
fully,  W.  Bri;ntok. 

Hevenoaks. 
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Jlnsioers  fo  Corresponacnts. 

• — 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
/n  consequence  of  general  reduced  supplies  of  paper,  as  the  result 
of  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  much  wood  pulp  and  grass, 
a  tnuMer  space  will  he  available  until  further  notice  for  replies 
to  correspondents. 

Moreover,  vie  will  answer  by  post  if  stamped  and  addressed  ^nve- 
tope  is  enclosed  for  reply:  S-cent  International  Coupon,  from 
readers  abroad. 

The  full  questions  and  answers  will  be  printed  only  in  the  case  of 
inquiries  of  genertd  interest. 

Queries  to  be  answered  in  the  Friday's  "  Journal.  "  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  Tuesday  (posted  Monday),  and  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editors. 

L.  .\ND  Co. — It  is  most  likely  that  tlie  balsam  has  deteriorated.  If 
you  will  send  the  lens  to  us  we  would  report  on  it.  If  the  surfaces 
require  repolishing,  we  are  afraid  you  will  have  to  wait  until  after 
the  war,  since  few  opticians  can  undertake  any  photographic  work 
at  present. 
H.  G.  R. — There  i«  no  objection  to  fixing  prints  developed  by  metol 
and  amidol  in  the  same  bath.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  fixed 
prints  made  by  different  developers  simultaneously.  2.  You  should 
use  varnish  or  mediiun  on  uranium  intensified  prints  to  protect 
them  from  the  atmosphere ;  try  gently  rubbing  with  a  little  turpen- 
tine to  remove  the  tarnish  and  then  varnish.  3.  We  do  not  think  the 
price  too  high  for  the  enlargements  of  good  quality. 
H.  T.  B.— The  list  price  of  the  Dallmeyer  4B  lens  is  £38 ;  that  of 
the  Busch  No.  3  lens.  £3  3s.  ;  and  the  No.  4  lens,  £4  4s.  You 
should  get  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  these  prices.  You  can 
either  sell  them  by  auction  at  Stevens's  Auction  Rooms,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  where  there  is  a  photographic  apparatus 
sale  every  Friday,  or  you  can  advertise  them  in  the  columns  of  the 
"  B.J,."  in  which  case  you  can  avail  yourself  of  our  deposit  system. 
Lens  for  LXrge  He.ad.— In  my  studio,  which  is  22  ft.  by  15  ft.,  I 
use  a,  triple  extension  lialf-plate  camera  with  an  8  in.  focus,  by 
which  I  get  suitable  photographs  for  P.C.  and  half-plate,  but  i 
want  to  be  able  to  take  larger  heads.  What  focus  would  you 
recommend  ?  I  thought  of  having  a  R.R.  of  about  12  in.  ,or  14  in. 
focus.     Would  this.be  suitable? — ^F.  N. 

Presuming  your  camera  has  an  extension  of  20  in.,  you  can  use 
a  12-in.  lens  for  a  head  half  size  or  any  lesser  scale  of  reproduc- 
tion.   Apparently  this  is  as  long  a  focus  as  your  camera  will  take, 
and  it  is  a  fairly  decent  length  of  focus  for  large  heads. 
Focal    Length     and     Apeeture.— I    have    recently    purchased 
.several  second-hand  lenses.     As  far  as  I  can  see  by  actual  trial, 
there  appears  to  be  some  alteration  of  focus  with  each  stop  used, 
so  that  when  focussing  at,  say,  f/16,  on  altering  to  /■/22,  the  focus 
■  lianges   also,   and   so  on    for   every   different   stop.     Could   you 
nform  me  if  there  is  any  optical  rule  or  equation  relating  to  focus 
and  nodal  points  which  would  give  me,  by  calculation,  the  amount 
■f   alteration   required  as   a  definite   quantity,   so  that  the  lens 
mount  could  be  marked  with  the  difference,  and  so  save  the  con- 
tinuous trouble  of  refocussing? — H.  Lees. 

ITiis  sometimes  occurs,  but  we  would  not  have  e.xpected  it  to 
have  any  serious  effect  with  the  lenses  you  mention.  It  is  direct 
•iberration,  and  there  is  no  rule  by  which  you  can  calculate  the 
\ariat;on.  Nothing  but  trial  will  enable  you  to  make  the  desired 
correction.  The  usual  remedy  is  to  focus  with  the  stop  that  is 
to  be  used. 

T.i.ue-Print  Pai-er.— I  have  twenty  rolls  of  ferro-prussiato  paper 
i.jr  printing  from  tracings,  but  it  is  apparently  old  stock.  With 
..i-dinary  methods,  a  minute's  printing  in  sun,  then  treated  in 
■vater  bath,  no  results  are  obtainable ;  but  by  printing  foi-  fifteen 
minutes  dark-blue  lines  appear  on  a  pale-green  ground.  This 
would  not  do  for  purpose  required.  Is  there  any  solution  I  could 
fix  them  in  so  that  this  image  would  remain  fairly  permanent?  I 
have   tried   development   with   polass-ferricyanide    and   fixing   in 


sulphuric  acid,  but  results  are  not  satisfactory.  As  a  professional 
who  values  vour  kindly  advice,  I  should  be  pleased  if  you  could 
guide  me  in  this  matter.— "Ferbo-Reussiate." 

We  are  afraid  that  the  paper  has  gone  too  far  for  any  treatment 
to  be  effective.  If  you  cannot  replace  it,  you  might  utilise  it  by 
sensitising  the  back,  which  you  can  easily  do  with  a  sponge,  if 
you  have  no  dishes  large  enough.     A  simple  formula  is : — 

A.  Ferric  ammonium  citrate  400  grs. 

Water      5  ozs. 

B.  Potass  ferricyanide  300  grs. 

Water 6  ozs. 

Mix,  filter,  and  keep  in  the  dark.  The  paper  will  keep  better  if 
i  gr.  of  potass  bichromate  is  added  to  each  ounce  of  mixed  solution. 

Aero  Fixing  Bath,  etc. — 1.  Wo  have  been  using  acetic  acid  in 
fixing  baths,  but  cannot  get  it  any  longer.  Will  sulphuric  acid  do 
in  its  p!a<!e?  2.  Can  yon  tell  us  of  anything  that  will  take  ihe 
place  of  methylated  spirits  for  cleaning  cards,  etc.  ?  3.  Can  you 
give  formula  for  making  a  glass  roof  dull,  instead  of  using  tissue 
ipapor  for  keeping  sun  out? 

1.  You  can  use  sulphuric  acid  in  the  following  way  :■ — 
Add- 
Strong    suli>huric   acid    2dr.  fl. 

Water       .' 2ozs. 

Ul — 

Sodium    sujphite    2  ozs. 

Water 6ozs. 

And  pour  the  mixture  into— 

Hypo        16  ozs. 

Water'       48  ozs. 

Finally  add  to  the  above  mixture — 

Chrome,   alum    loz. 

Water       8ozs. 

2.  Petrol  or  benzol  will  anawer,  or  a  weak  ferricyanide  and 
hjTK)  reducer  may  be  applied  with  cotton-wool  before  the  final 
washing. 

3.  Zinc  white  ground  in  oil  and  thinned  with  tui-pentine, 
stippled  on  with  a  nearly  dry  brush,  or  ordinary  stardi  as  used 
for  mounting  mixed  with  common  whiting. 

'^\jt  IBnttalj  lirantal  td  ^hata^a^ljii. 
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Wilt  ttmdtr*  of  lint  adt«rtit»mmtU  Undlg  give  a  tart/ul  rtading 
,    ,L. :p-apA  on  lAu  pag«  aad  to  (he  Mticc  prittUd  at  Uu  fact 


'    ■'       T-aUlTavlur    LMtar«  by   Mr.   C.    H 
■   of    int«nalfyin(   «im1    toning    with 
..  ...A  aiutyaia  «l  the  prooM*,  pomta  out 
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"d  Uat  waek  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Dabenham.    (P.  143.) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 

Prepaid  Line  We  must  ask  senders  of  line  advertise- 
Advertise-  ments    for    insertion    in    the    "  British 

mentn.  Journal  "  to  note  particularly  the  follow- 

ing items.  Some  of  them  are  fresh  war-time  provisions, 
necewitated  by  the  depletion  of  our  publishers'  staff. 
Others  are  •{  long  standing,  but  are  so  often  neglected  by 
advertisers  that  we  would  impress  upon  these  latter  the 
great  amount  of  clerical  wort  which  is  caused  by  their 
insufficient  attention  to  the  charges  and  conditions  on 
whtcli  prepaid  line  advertisements  are  inserted. 

Advertiaements  must  now  be  fully  and  correctly  prepaid, 
oUierwiie  they  cannot  be  inserted. 

The  charge  is  la.  for  18  word*  or  leas ;  2d.  for  every  addi- 
tiboal  3  words  or  leas. 

In  tha  case  of  announcements  under  a  box  number,  the  box 
nnmber  and  oor  uobliahers'  addreas  muat  be  reckoned  aa  six 
words,  and  a  remittance  of  4d.  (in  addition  to  the  charge  for 
the  bare  anooimceineot)  made  to  cover  them. 

In  no  circooMtanoea  can  advertisementa  be  repeated  from 
praTions  iasues  unless  the  announcement,  as  previously  printed, 
ia  sent  witii  the  order  and  the  full  remittance. 

Advattiaen  are  urged  to  post  their  announcements  whenever 
poaaibia  on  Monday  for  publication  on  Friday.  Postal  de- 
liveriea  being  now  very  often  irregular,  the  ordinary  normal 
day  (Wedncediy)  for  the  receipt  of  line  advertisements  novr 
generally  throws  such  an  amount  of  work  upon  bobh  our  pub- 
lishers' staff  and  oor  printers  that  the  earliest  possible  posting 
is  a  naoeaaity  for  appearance  on  the  following  Friday. 

Small  pra|>aid  adveciiaamenta  will  be  accepted  up  to  noon 
on  Wedneadayi.  instead  of  2  p.m.,  m  hitherto,  but  their  in- 
seftion  ia  conditional  upon  space  being  available.  UsuaJly 
at  this  davaoth  boor  it  is  diflicult  to  allocate  space. 

Any  notice  of  cancellation  of  a  line  advortiaement  or  of 
altaratioa  in  it  most  come  to  hand  at  the  latest  on  Tuesday. 

No  adTertisemenia  can  be  accepted  on  the  telephone. 

If  the  senders  of  prepaid  advertisements  will  give  the  above 
the  briefeat  consideration,   they  -       ips  realise  that 

they  are  necessitated  by  the  circui  of  the  time.     A 

AqMlK  staff  cannot  now,  as  hitherto,  undertake  to  make 
a  teparate  and  snbaequent  application  to  advertisers  for  the 
balance  of  money  which  they  have  failed  to  remit.  As 
regards  repeat  aidvertisements,  senders  must  understand 
that  their  omission  to  supply  the  announcement  previously 
printed  entails  a  search  among  hundreds  of  advertisements 
with  an  expenditure  of  labour  which  is  not  now  possible. 
The  receipt  of  advertisements  on  Wednesday  instead  of  on 
Toeaday  morning  makes  all  the  difference  in  dealing  with 
them  at  this  office,  and  in  getting  them  accurately  set  up  in 
type  by  the  printers.  We  do  not  now  accept  any  reroon- 
sibility  for  printers'  errors  in  advertisements,  but  adver- 
tisers have  tiiis  matter  largely  in  their  own  hands,  and  can 
contribute  to  accurate  publication  of  their  announcements 
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by  posting  them  on  Monday.  The  alteration  from  2  p.m. 
to  noon  on  Wednesdays  (for  a  limited  number  of  advertise- 
ment«)  has  been  made  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  offices  of 
the  "Journal  "  are  now  closed  from  1  to  2  p.m.,  and  that 
therefore  the  later  hour,  jireviously  in  force,  actually 
became  2.30  or  3  o'clock. 

*  »  * 

Cold  Hypo-  The  use  of  the  bath  of  alum  and  hypo- 

Alum,  sulphite  at  a  temperature  round  about 

100°  has  become  standard  practice  iu  this  system  of  toning 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  photo- 
graphers vho  are  unaware  tliat  the  process  can  be  worked 
in  the  cold.  In  ordinary  circumstances  there  is  not  much 
to  be  said  for  this  variation,  although  it  would  seem  to 
he  practised  to  a  fair  extent  in  the  United  States.  Here 
its  slowness  has  condemned  it  in  the  eyes -of  commercial 
photo-printers,  and  surely  our  American  friends  are  not 
less  exacting  in  this  respect.  Without  seeking  to  find  a 
.solution  for  this  discrepancy  of  o])inion,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  wth  greater  prominence  than  th-e  brief  reference  in  a 
recent  "Assistant's  Note  "  that  the  cold  process  at  times 
may  save  the  sitiiation  when  dealing  with  paper  which 
repels  all  the  ordinary  anti-b'ister  prescrijitions.  Instances 
occasionally  come  before  us  where  fixing-hardening  baths 
and  the  like  prove  ineffective  in  preventing  blistering  in  the 
hob  hypo-alum.  In  such  cases,  particularly  if  the  work 
is  strip-printed  and  aipple  dish  accommodation  is  avail- 
able, the  cold  bath  will  often  make  an  end  of  the  trouble. 


More  About         The  way   students   are  too  often  misled 
Lead  Glass.  jjy  "  authorities  "  is  aptly  illustrated  by 

a  quite  mp-to-date  iuStance.  Recently  in  an  "  Ex 
Cathedra  "  note  on  chemical  glass  we  referred  to  a  paper 
read  at  the  Society  of  Glass  Technology,  wherein,  as  the 
result  of  ex7)eriments,  the  authors  claimed  that  lead  glass 
showed  greater  resistance  to  boiling  acids  than  any  modern 
chemical  glass.  Almost  simultaneously  a  text-book  on 
glass  aj]>pears  in  which  it  is  stated  positively  that  heavy 
lead  glass  is  attacked  readily  by  mineral  acids.  We  have 
no  doubt  as  to  which  statement  seems  most  likely  to  be 
incorrect,  and  that  is  the  second  one,  but  in  a  case  like 
this  how  is  the  student,  without  experience,  going  to  get 
an  idea  with  regard  to  the  facts?  Books,  especially  those 
of  the  text-book  variety,  carry  much  weight  in  the  mind 
of  a  student,  who  takes  some  time  to  realise  that  people 
who  write  books  are  not  necessarily  always  correct.  A 
piece  of  careful  research,  ibaoked  by  experiments,  will  out- 
weigh any  book  statement  in  the  mind  of  the  more  ex- 
perienced, but  the  student  is  confused,  and  his  progress 
is  much  delayed,  by  contradictory  statements  on  matters 
of  which  he  has  little  personal  knowledge. 


Research  in  We  hear  so  much  about  research,  and 
General.  .scientific    research   especially,    in    these 

<lays  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  will  be  deterred  from 
supporting  research  generally  from  a  mistaken  idea  of 
what  it  really  means.  In  the  popular  mind  scientific 
research  is  associated  with  the  laborious  efforts  of  some 
dry-as-du.st  philosopher  to  produce  sug^r  from  coal,  or  to 
effect  some  similar  magical  change  of  problematical  value. 
This  idea  is  not  encouraging,  and  as  science  and  scientific 
are  words  so  much  misunderstood  by  people  in  general,  it 
might  be  better  to  use  them  rather  less  freely.  In  point  of 
fact  research  is  merely  self-study,  which  takes  us  a  little 
outside  the  limited  domain  that  can  alone  be  covered  by 
ibooks  and  teachers,  and  so  enables  us  to  make  real  pro- 
gress. Fuirther,  this  self-study  helps  to  expose  ancient 
stereotyped  errors  of  which  there  are  many  in  all  branches 


of  knowledge.  There  is  indeed  no  sulbject  in  the  -world 
in  which  research  is  not  possible  and  desirable,  or  in  which 
it  is  not  essential  to  the  individual  who  desires  to  succeed. 
Years  ago  one  of  our  most  valued  and  respected  instructors 
had  one  invariable  answer  to  every  pupil  who  asked  for 
information,  which  answer  was,  "Find  out  for  yourself," 
and  until  that  pupil  had  fairly  exhausted  himself  in 
the  endeavour  to  find  out,  not  a  scrap  of  help  would  he 
get.  That  is  the  whole  essence  of  research,  finding  out  for 
oneself,  and  the  practical,  as  well  as  the  moral,  value  of 
such  training  and  experience  must  be  evident.  The 
methods  of  the  researcher  must  be  scientific,  inaismuch  a> 
they  must  be  orderly  and  adopted  with  definite  intent,  but 
the  subject  of  his  research  may  be  quite  unconnected  with 
any  (branch  of  what  is  called  "  science  "  at  all.  He  may 
be  a  bu,siness  man  pure  and  simple,  a  book-keeper,  a  shoj)- 
keeper,  or  an  artist.  Whatever  his  oc-cupation  may  be 
research  is  possible,  and,  more  than  that,  it  is  essential  to 
his  success. 


PERSULPHATE  REDUCTION,  CHROMIUM 

INTENSIFICATION  AND  URANIUM  TONING. 

The  twentieth  Traill-Taylor  lecture  delivered  last  year  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  but  only  quite  recently  published", 
takes  the  form  of  a  review,  of  what  the  author  calls 
■'  Minor  Prolcesses  of  Photography."  These  processes  • 
are: — Reduction  with  persulphate,  intensification'  witli 
chromium,  and  toning  or  intensification  with  uranium. 
The  last  of  these  is  almost  an  obsolete  process,  but,  still, 
it  is  one  of  which  it  is  well  to  be  reminded,  for,  if 
further  investigation  can  take  away  some  of  its  inherent 
defects,  it  is  a  process  well  worth  reviving.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  other  bromide  toning  process  capable  of  giving 
such  fine  effects.  The  other  two  processes  are,  however, 
of  very  considerable  immediate  practical  importance,  and 
are  not  likely  to  be  superseded ;  therefore,  we  feel  it  very 
advisable  to  correct  one  or  two  statements  of  Mr.  Botham- 
ley's  which  are  likely  to  give  a  false  impression,  even 
though  criticism  of  a  Traill-Taylor  lecture  may  appear 
to  savour  of  sacrilege. 

The  first  subject  treated  is  reduction  with  persulphate, 
and  the  use  of  potassium  persulphate  is  deprecated  on  the 
curious  grounds  that  a  stronger  solution  than  2  in  100 
cannot  be  made  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Why  this 
should  be  a  valid  objection  we  are  quite  unable  to  under- 
stand, seeing  that  a  2  per  cent,  solution  is  far  too  strons: 
for  use.  One  per  cent  is  as  vigorous  as  any  one  can 
possibly  desire,  a  weaker  solution  still  is  advisable. 
Ordinarily  we  use  a  saturated  solution  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  and  within  the  past  few  davs 
such  a  solution  has  been  giving  perfect  satisfaction  at  a 
temperature  of  only  50  degrees  F.,  at  which  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  make  a  2  per  cent,  solution  at  all.  This 
solution  was  probably  of  not  more  than  f  jjer  cent, 
strength,  perhaps  less,  but  was  of  full  vigour.  W^e  in- 
variably find  a  half-saturated  solution,  with  one  drop 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  every  4  ounces,  a  most  .satis- 
factory and  reliable  reducer,  and,  certainly,  both  more 
convenient  and  dependable  than  one  of  the  ammonium 
salt. 

A  somewhat  debatable  point  fS  Mr.  Bothamley 's  con- 
tention that  the  milkiness  seen  in  the  persulphate  solution 
is  necessarily  due  to  chloride.  It  may  be  due  partly  to 
chloride,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that  silver 
chloride  is  frequently  formed,  but  the  chloride  is  prac- 
tically insoluble  in  persulphate,  whereas  a  great  deal  of 
the  milkiness  frequently  observed  is  soluble,  appearing 
only  when  th,e  solution  is  in  use,  and  disappearing  when 
the  plate  is  removed   from  it.     Mr.   Dodgson  has  shown 
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that  in  the  course  of  reductiou,  silver  sulphate,  silver 
persulphate,  silver  peroxide,  and  silver  oxide  are  formed 
in  succeBsion,  and  the  appearance  of,  and  disappearance 
of,  the  milkiness  may  indicate  the  course  of  some  of  these 
changes.  The  older  idea  that  it  is  chiefly  sulphate  in 
excess  strikes  as  as  more  likely  than  the  suggestion  that 
it  i.s  always  chloride.  The  conditions  under  which  milki- 
nesB  appears  are  somewhat  indefinite,  but  it  seems  that 
it  ia  favoured  by  using  a  solution  that  has  already  done  a 
groat  deal  of  work,  and  is  therefore  loaded  with  silver. 

A  review  of  the  process  of  reduction  with  persulphate 

■hould  certainly  contain  some  reference  to  Mr.  Dodgsou's 

important  investigations,  which  were  published  in  "The 

'hotographic  Journal  "    for  July   and  September,    1911, 

•lile  the  use  of  a  sulphite  fixinp-bath  after  the  operation 
'    reduction   also   seems   worth    mention. 

The  second  subject  dealt  with  i?  chromium  intensifica- 

•  n,  and  here  Mr.   Bothamley  dofs  not  seem  to  be  fully 
.„,;„f.vj   ^it,h  the  work  of  Carnegie  and   Piper.     This 

from  the  fact  that  ho  L-ivee  references  to  only 

•  >  ouL  1)1  the  five  instalments  o!  tlieir  1905  paper,  and 
:ss«e  several  important  niatf^r-   'icalt  with  in  tne  other 

three*     He  sn\       '  •  -tp'i  trnt  the  chromium  com- 

pound might  b-  ni.it'-       As  a  matter  of  fact, 

-ated  in  the   I'JU.'i  article  that  thej  had  abandoned 
.«a  of  it*  Heine;  chromic  rhrorrtste,   ««  an  extensive 
:ie»  of   r.  ve   test-"   shov  i   much 

'wjer  reset:  'o  the  coinpn  is  pro- 

ibly  a  complex  of  chromic  and  chromoas  oompounds. 


In  the  same  article  these  two  investigators  also  con- 
sidered the  nature  of  the  silver  chloride  compound  formed, 
and  that  of  the  active  constituent  of  the  bleaching  solu- 
tion, which  latter  they  considered  to  be  {>otassium  chloro- 
chromate.  Seeing  that  a  simple  solution  of  this  compound 
is  now  very  commonly  used  as  the  bleacher,  it  seems 
probable  that  this  conjecture  was  correct. 

Mr.  Bothamley  seems  to  misunderstand  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham's paper,  to  what  he  refers.  Mr.  Cunningham,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  referred  only  to  the  increa.se  in  size  of 
grain  produced  by  the  addition  of  chromium  (which  ha 
illustrated  admirably),  and  not  at  all  to  the  increase  due 
merely  to  the  redevelopment  of  silver  chloride  grains.  This 
latter  factor  of  intensification  was  considered  by  Carnegie 
and  Piper,  but  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cunningham  in  llis 
paper. 

In  the  section  on  uranium  toning,  Mr.  Bothamley  has 
done  useful  work  in  reviving  some  old  methods  and  expe- 
dienta  in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  but  he  has  omitt«d  all 
reference  to  sulphocyanide,  either  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
toning  solution  or  as  an  after  "fixing"  bath.  This  was, 
however,  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  and  much  used,  while 
time  has  shown  that  its  effects  were  very  beneficial.  The 
hvpo  bath  that  he  mentions  as  a  fixer  was  a  practical 
failure,  as,  while  it  umlouhtedly  remove<l  the  soluble  silver 
salta,  it  ruined  the  tone  of  the  image.  The  hypo  bath  gave 
a  crude  red  colour  that  was  intolerable,  while  the  sulpho- 
cyanide gave  a  very  pleasine  tone,  and  was  just  as  efTective 
in  other  respects. 
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Sixteen  yean  a^^o,  however,  L.  Bane  pointed  a  way  out  of  tke 
'   '     '  i  'le  I'Aawc.   Beige,"   1901,  627-629).     Ho  re- 

:ii9  «ut  the  prooeM  in  two  mooenive  opera- 
i...ii^  iii>i.-.i.l  uf  with  mixed  aolutions.  The  well-waahed 
l>riiit  i>  iniinxraed  in  a  w>lution  of  potassium  ferricryanide  (2  to 
5  in  100)  until  bl«ache<l,  and  ia  then  well  washed.  The 
hlnaclxxl  imago  is  not  aiiectod  by  uranium  nitrate  solution, 
(nit  if  iminersevi  in  uranium  chloride  aolntion  (1  in  100),  or  in 
s  aiilution  <.Tnit.ainin(;  uranium  nitrat«  1,  oommon  salt  30, 
wat<T  100,  the  itn3g<-  gradually  rbanges  to  warm  sepda,  the 
wh:U.«  niiiaininj;  uii»tained.  The  modified  {irooesa  was  de- 
I*  rifjetl  a«  itpplicaWe  to  the  toning  of  positive  images,  and  it 
wat   not  iiugg<wt<ii   that   tlic  same  tii'  'ild  be   followed 

when  int<-n!>ifyiir^  iv«aiive«.     It  ia  r^  ■  ,   however,  thai 

thi»  valuable  !tii;;^e»ti<>n  W'>uld  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
neglected,  althougli  I  called  attention  to  it  at  the  meetuig  of  the 
Photographic   Cwnvention    in    1906. 

In  1906  L.  J.  Bunel'    ("Bull.  Soc.  Franc."  [2]  XIX.,  303) 
advocattsl  the  use  of  dtric  acid  (2.5  in  100)  or  oxalic  acid  (1.5 
'V  'upe  of  acetic  acid,  on  the  ground  that  thi-j-  pre- 

'laenrhere  than  on  the  image.  Ho  attributed  the 
Kcru-rni  nUiiiiing  to  the  formation  of  an  unstaiblu  uranium 
Wricviiiiiile.  and  stated  that  11  a  considerable  quantity  ef 
•alt  ia  dissolved  with  the  uranium  nitrate,  or  if  uraniiun  clilo- 
rido  is  iwed  instead  of  the  nitrate,  Uie  formation  of  the  un- 
stable ferricyanide  is  prevented  and  staining  is  avoided.  The 
p«per  also  refera  to  the  method  of  toning  positives  in  two 
stages.     (See  above.) 

Before  d(«Ung   with   the  prooeea   itself,    it   is  sdivisalble  t* 


(4)  Aeompariwii  odbUpsper  »itb  tbsljaii  ntemi  to  lonatU  thkl  there  li 
aonw  miitu*  io  (be  nemei,  Md  L.  Bun*  •nil  U  J.  Bunal  msy  be  one  and  tke 
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dear  up  one  or  two  points  conapniing  the  chemical  i-eaotions 
involved.  It  is  well  known  tliat  wlien  a  solution  of  a  silver 
salt  is  slowly  added  to  a  mixture  of  salts,  witJi  tihe  acid  radi- 
cl«i  of  which  it  forms  insoluble  salts  (precipitates),  the  silver 
may  combine  preferentially  with  one  of  the  radicJes  ibefore 
combining  with  the  others.  If  the  liquid  contains  iodides, 
bromides,  and  chlorides,  for  example,  tlie  precipitate  at  first 
c<irisist«  of  silver  iodide  alone,  later  of  silver  ibromide,  and 
lastly  of  silver  chloride.  Similarly,  if  silver  diloride  is  treated 
with  an  alkali  bromide,  it  is  convei-ted  into  silver  bi-omide, 
and  if  sUver  bromide  is  treated  with  an  alkali  iodide,  it  is 
converted  into  silver  iodide.  It  lias  lately  been  stated  that 
silver  chloride  is  converted  into  silver  ferrocyanide  when  treated 
with  potassium  ferrocyanide  solution,  whereas  silver  bromide 
and  silver  iodide  remain  unalteretl  when  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  these  facts  have  been  utilised  in  a  metliod  for  de- 
tecting chlorides  in  a  mixture  of  chlorides,  bromides,  .and 
ifxlides. 

I  have  verified  tliese  statements,  using  careffully  purified 
IHjtassium  ferrocyanide. 

The  position  of  tlie  fearicyanides  in  this  series  has  to  be 
considered.  By  adding  a  solution  of  a  silver  salt  to  solu- 
tions containing  (a)  ferrocyanide  and  ferricyanide,  (b)  fen-i- 
cyanide  and  chloride,  and  by  treating  (c)  silver  fenucyanide 
witli  a  solution  of  a  ferrocyanide,  (d)  silver  ferrocyanide  with 
a  solution  of  a  chloride,  (e)  silver  cliloride  with  a  solution  of 
a  ferricyanide,  and  (/)  silver  iferrooyanide  with  a  solution  of 
a  ferricyarade,  it  is  easy  to  show  that — 

(1)  Silver  forms  the  ferrocyanide  in  preference  to  the  fevri- 
cjanide. 

(2)  Silver  forms  tlie  diloride  in  preference  to  the  ferricyanide^ 
('ombining  now  the  known  results,  we  get  the  following  oi'der 

of  preferential  formation  of  silver  compounds  :  -^ 

Sulphide,  iodide,  bromide,  ferrocyanide,  chloride,  ferri- 
cjanide. 

That  is  to  say,  silver  will  form  silver  sulphide  in  preference 
to  any  of  the  oUieirs ;  iodide  in  jireferenoe  to  any  of  those  fol- 
lowing it ;  and  so  it  will  form  any  of  the  other  compounds  in 
preference  to  forming  ferricyanide.  The  ipractioal  application 
of  these  facts  will  beccnne  clearer  l^teir  on. 

Retiurning  now  to  the  uranium  process,  it  seemed  wortli  while 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  precipitation  of  uranium  ferrocyanide 
which  causes  the  staining  (a)  depends  on  the  uranium  ssalt 
used  ;  (b)  is  affected  by  light. 

Using  very  pure  samples  of  uranium  salts  and  of  ijwtassium 
ffci  riqj-ianide,  I  found  that  if  the  solutions  are  mixed  in  tlie 
dark  and  kept  in  the  dai-k,  there  is  still  some  precipitation  of 
uranium  ferrocyj.nide,  which  is  not  prevented  (by  addition  of 
acetic  acid.  Exposure  to  diffused  daylight  distinctly  increases 
the  amount  of  precipitate  formed.  There  is  no  distinct  dif- 
ference in  ibehaviour  between  uranium  nitrate,  cMoride,  and 
acetarte. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  quite  fi-ee  from  ferrooyauide  and 
chloride  readily  (bleaches  a  negative  image  which  lias  (been 
washed  free  of  soluble  chlorides.  With  a  solution  of  5  parts 
in  100  tlie  action  is  fairly  rapid.  The  bleached  image  consists 
of  siJivfcr  ferroqyaaude,  witli  possibly  some  silver-potassium 
f ei  rocyanide.  I  could  dbtain  no  evidence  that  the  image  con- 
tains any  ferricyanide,  as  Bunel  suggested. 

lif,  now,  the  .bleached  and  well-washed  negative  is  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  uranium  nitrate  or  acetate  free  fcojii 
chloride,  there  is  no  change,  but  if  immei'sed  in  a 
solution  of  uranium  chloride,  or  a  solution  of  the  nitrate 
or  acetate  to  which  a  fairly  large  proiwrtion  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride has  been  added,  the  white  image  giadually  dianges  to 
brown,  as  Bunel  stated,  and  there  is  no  staining  of  the  shadows 
of  the  negatives  or  the  whites  of  the  iprint,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Tlic  action  of  the  uranium  solution  is  soiftewhat  slaw. 

1  find  that  the  action  is  much  more  rajiid  and  the  colour  of 


tho  image  is  Ibright'fr  and  redder  if  the  solution  of  uranium 
nitrate  is  mixed  with  potassium  bromide,  instead  of  with  a 
chloride,  but  great  care  must  be  used  to  avoid  adding  any 
excess  of  (bromide,  'because  whilst  a  moderate  excess  of  chl<- 
ride  does  no  harm,  since  it  does  not  de<»mpose  the  silver  ferr<'- 
cyanide  which  forms  tlie  image  (s«'  above),  an  exw-ss  <  f 
bromide  may  spoil  llie  result,  since  tlie  bromide  will  then 
change  some  of  tlie  silver  fei'rocyanide  into  silver  bromide 
before  the  uranium  salt  has  time  to  act  on  it.  If  both  coni- 
|x>unds  aro  quite  pure  and  dry,  100  parts  of  uranium  nitraie 
ix-quire  47.4  ipai-ts  of  ijwtassium  bromide,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
use  a  lower  proportion.     Useful  solutions  ai-e:  — 

A.  Potassium  ferricyanide   5  parts  or  350  grains. 

Water    ■■• 100  parts  or  16  oz. 

B.  Uranium  nitrate   * 5  parts  or  350  grains. 

Potassium  Ibromide    ■    2  parts  or  140  grains. 

Water    100  parts  or  16  oz. 

If  the  purity  of  the  uranium  nitrate  is  doubtful  it  is  wiser  to 
use  only  Ig  parts  (or  100  grains)  of  potassium  bromide. 

Tlie  tlioroughly  fixed  and  washed  negative,  print,  or  lan- 
tern slide,  is  immersed  in  A  until  bleached.  It  is  then 
tlioixjughly  washed — ^a  matter  of  great  iniiportance — and  im- 
mersed in  B  until  no  further  change  takes  place.  The  inten- 
sified or  toned  image  is  washed  in  seiveral  changes  of  water, 
sUdhtly  acidified  with  acetic  acid  if  the  water  is  hard,  and 
finally  in  three  or  four  changes  of  water  as  soft  as  is  proour- 
ctble.  ■^ 

[The  spedmens  exhibited  not  only  showed  absence  of  stain - 
ii\g  of  tlie  film  or  paper,  tot  also  illustrated  the  great  intfu- 
sifixjation  of  negatives  obtainaible  iby  tliis  method.] 

If  the  intensifying  or  toning  is  unsatisfactory,  treatment 
with  p.n  alkaline  developer  will  restoa-e  the  silver  image,  and 
the  process  <;an  be  repeated  from  the  beginning 

The  ferricyanide  and  uranium  solutions  can  be  used  more 
than  once,  (but  the  ferricyanide  solution  must  !be  kept  in  the 
dark  as  much  as  possible.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  t<.  use 
ferricyanide  .is  pure  as  possible,  but  an  additional  advantage 
of  the  method  of  successive  treatments  is  that  if  the  negative 
or  print  is  well  washed  between  bleaching  and  treatment  with 
the  uranium,  solution,  a  small  quantity  of  ferrocyanide  in  the 
ferricyanide  does  no  harm,  whereas  in  the  mixed  solution 
method  it  would  increase  the  general  staining. 

It  should  be  ob.serve<l  that  the  comix>sition  of  the  final  image 
is  not  the  same  in  the  two  methods  of  working.  Xamias 
pointed  out  (loc.  cit.)  that  when  the  silver  image  is  treate<l 
with  the  mixed  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  and  uranium 
nitrate,  the  final  image  consists  of  uranium  ferrocyanide  mixed 
with  silver  ferrocyanide,  and  with  more  or  less  unalt«;re«l 
silver  if  the  action  has  not  (been  prolonged.  On  the  otht^r 
hand,  when  successive  treatment  with  ferricyanide  and  uranium 
chloride  separately  (or  nitrate  mixed  with  sodium 
chloride)  is  adopted  the  final  image  consists  of  uranium 
ferrocyanide  mixed  witli  silver  chloride.  Namias  recom- 
mended the  removal  of  the  silver  salt  as  conducive  to 
the  permanence  of  the  image,  and  suggested  for  this  puvjKi«e 
the  use  of  a  10  per  cent,  fixing  bath  containing  as  much  boric 
acid  as  it  will  dissolve.  L.  Lemaire  (Phot.  Corr.,  1905)  ha<l 
jireviously  suggested  the  removal  of  silver  ferrocyanide  (when 
the  mixed  solution  has  been  used)  by  immersing  tlie  plate  in 
dilute  nitric  acid. 

It  may  be  added  that  when  the  mixed  solution  method  is 
used,  the  substitution  of  uranium  acetate  for  the  nitratt*  does 
not  affect  the  composition  of  the  resulting  image,  but  if  uranium 
chloride  is  used,  some  silver  chloride  will  be  formed  in  the  same 
way  as  when  the  potassium  ferricyanide  and  uranium  chloride 
are  applied  separately. 

Who'n  uranium  bromide  (or  uranium  nitrate  and  potassium 
bromide)  is  u.sed  after  bleaching  with  ferricyanide,  the  result- 
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ing  image  ooncista  of  araninm  ferrocyanide  and  silver  bromide. 
Th«  silver  salts  can  be  removed  by  treatment  with  a  10  per 
cent,  fixing  bath  to  which  some  .N<j<lium  sulphite  and  potassium 
metabisulphite  have  Lieen  ailile<J,  but  the  image  before  fixing 
must  be  considerablv  stronger  than  the  final  image  is  desired 
to  be. 

Prussian    Blue    Toning. 

The  method  of  separate  solutions  can  be  adopted  for  toning 
prints  or  lantern  slides  to  a  blue  colour,  and  the  same  freedom 
from  general  stain  is  thus  ensured.  The  print  or  slide  is 
bleached  in  the  ferricyani.l*.  solution,  well  washed  and  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  fern  ^.,on  perchloride)  containing 

2  to  5  parts  in  100  ui;  lour  change  is  complete.    The 

first  washings  should  be  done  with  water  slightly  acidified 
with  acetic  or  oxalic  acid.  The  blue  image  is  a  mixture  of 
ferric  ferrocyanide  with  silver  chloride. 

Ferrocyanide  Toning  Without  Using  Ferricyanide 

U  IS  not  really  i,.^  .^>.,rv  •..  at  all  if  a.Ivan- 

<sge  IS  taken  of  tlu-  .^v  -  -Iv  ,s  converted  into 

•liver  ferrocyanide  bv  w,th  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

Three  processes  are  n  t   is  true,  instead  of  two,  but 

the  expensive  and  somewhat  unstable  ferricyanide  beooaies 
unnecessary. 

The  silver  image,  negative  or  pbsitiTS,  is  first  changed  into 
«lTep  chJonde  by  treatment  with  any  blew-hing  solution 
which  will  convert  it  int«  silver  chloride  alone, 
anm.ied  with  any  oth^r  ...n,|.  ,.nd.  Nothing  is  simpler 
or  ,,ui.ker  th,n  a  .1,1,,'-  .  '  ,ti,-,n  ol  potassium  per- 
manganate l.ric  ,ri,j  ivhen 
bleaching  i«  .  ,  ,^:,  ;,  waahe,!  away,  and 
any  brown  stain                     |  by  imineising  in  a  dilute  solution 

of  potassium  mc: ...,...iu.  or   a  dilute  solution  of  sodium 

sulphite  acidified  with  sulphun.  .,.  id.  The  plate  or  print  is 
then  well  washed  and  plao-d  /..r  n  t  less  than  five  minutes  in  a 
solution  of  potassium  ferro<\ani.l.  5  in  100  Aft.r  apain 
washing,  the  blea'  ,„ 

bromide  (as  abo%-  ,j^ 

f  r  t.i..  tonee,  the  composition  i  the  final  iaagcs  being  the 
8.iia«'   i«  when  ferricyanide  i»  ,i..«|  m  the  first  stage. 

C.    H.    BoTHAXLBr. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTfXi  RAPHIC  ASSOTT^TTON 
Akvvu.  Gmuai,  Mxaraia. 

Tits  anna.>l  grneraJ  nii-rfiti;  ..f  •', 
MiTch  8.  1<318  lt,r  l'r...:.i,-i,t  \l 
The  minutes  <>(  the  last  annual 
and  cunfirmed,  the  anoual  re|><rt 
tiftpmnd  in  ""BJ."  of  M»r. 


X'^'-iation  was  held  on  Friday, 
■  -;.■   Har.-i  in   the  chair. 

!ig  b««n  Kssd 
'<-x%  of  which 
i  aa  read. 


The  sdoption  of  tli*  r.(,,  Mr.  R.   W.  Robinson, 

and.  in  seoon  I  hat  had  beso  the  result 

of  the  campi>  ^:  ^     .   ws  "'  enlargement.    The 

-original  that  had  been  sent  U>  th«  Kveoing  News  "  wsa  thereupon 
exhibited,  together  with  the  enUrK<iii"nt. 

The  President  thought  the  inetho<l  of  business  adopted  dragged 

firOfcSSKIIial    f.>i..t.,  — ..nhv    to    a   low    l.'Vfl. 

In  reply  t-  .bout  the  \.u:<ina|  Portrait  Gallery  scheme. 

the  H."    <--       •  i  -   I...  - t...  j,.^,.t4^  ol  the  Royal 

PbotogT  .  had   bean  reosiTed 

fr»mMr     ,.,.    .      ,,  .  '•N.>u..>ii..l  Portrait  Oallery, 

■  '     '    '.ho  <"ourir)l  of  th.-  N  I'  S    .1    I     ■t  regard  as  satisfactory.     The 
f(   :■     -—ntjuj  siao  stated  Uisl  iU"  matter  had  l>een  bruu^t  before 

■  -■  r.  i.4«  of  Commons  on  the  previous  eveniri);.  in  the  form  of  a 
quntK.n  (reported,  with  itaanswsr,  in  tbe  "  B..I.,"  March  16.  p.  130). 

Mr.  Barratt  said  he  approved  of  what  had  been  done,  but  thought 
the  mult  waa  not  at  all  sstixfarti  ry.  He  was  glad  U>  utate  that 
Ihe  action  of  the  P.P..\.  in  com '  <  uon  with  the  taking  of  photo- 
graph* .  '  '  "  results  to  the  Press  by  the 
Royal  (  >ctory.    The  police  and  other 


authorities  had  had  instructions  not  to  interfere  with  the  operations 
of  Press  photographers,  and  the  supplying  of  photographs  to  the 
Press  by  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  has  been  put  a  stop  to.  He  siud 
a  new  combination  had  come  into  existence  among  a  number  of  Press 
photographers  who  had  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  official  phot- 
i^raphs  issued  by  the  War  Office.  He  would  send  particulars  for 
publication  in  the  "  Circular." 

Mr.  Barratt  further  asked  whether  the  Govenmient  had  consulted 
the  Council  before  passing  the  Registration  of  Business  Names  Act. 
He  was  informed  that  the  Council  had  not  been  consulted. 

A  member  asked  whether  communications  made  to  members 
through  the  P.P..*.  "  Circular  "  were  of  the  nature  of  confidential 
communications.  The  reply  was  that  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  members,  which  waa  constantly  increasing,  and  to  the 
interesting  nature  of  much  of  the  information  given  in  the 
■'  Circular,"  its  contents  were  bound  to  be  more  or  lees  communi- 
cated to  others  than  members.  A  member  hoped  that  the  Council 
would  continue  to  protest  against  the  action  of  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  and  would  treat  the  matter  as  one  of  breach  of  privi- 
l«Ke. 

Mr.  Lang  Sims  then  detailed  the  present  position  of  the 
scheme  which  he  had  outlined  in  the  "  Circular  "  for  reinstating 
the  owners  of  ooe-man  businesses  who  had  had  to  close  down  on 
account  of  military  service.  He  had  ascertained  through  the  public 
Press  thst  it  had  been  proposed  to  form  an  organisation,  to  be 
known  as  the  "  Business  Men's  Association,"  the  object  being  to  <io 
for  trader%  throughout  the  whole  country  what  he,  Mr.  Sims,  had 
proposed  to  do  for  photographers.  He  had  attended  a  meeting  of 
that  Association,  and  had  been  nominated  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee aa  representing  the  P.P.  A.  There  behig  many  associations 
aUached  to  individual  trades  the  idea  was  to  amalgamate  the.ie. 
As  soon  as  this  could  be  effected,  it  wss  intended  to  hold  a  con 
(srsooe  at  the  House  of  Commons,  at  which  the  Government  4ould 
be  represented.  The  Government  would  be  asked  to  find  £5,000,000 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Association.  Whenever  possible,  the  relief 
would  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  loan. 

.\n  inquiry  having  been  made  as  to  the  terms  of  the  order 
recently  made  dealing  with  the  prohibition  of  photography  and 
the  possssnon  of  photographic  apparatus  within  certain  areas,  the 
Hon.  SscTsUry  quoted  the  terms  of  the  order.  He  read  the  order 
to  apply  to  places  outside  the  London  area,  but  paragraphs  had 
appsaisd  in  various  papers  stating  that  the  order  referred  to  places 
within  the  London  ares. 

Some  discussion  took  place  on  the  permits  necessary  to  be  ob 
tamed    before   photiigraphing,    from   which   it  appeared   that   there 
WM  no  uniformity  iii   the  requiroments  of   the  various  competent 
military  authorities. 

The  President-elect  (Mr.  H.  A.  LlswsUyn  Chapman)  said  that  in 
Swansea  it  was  necessary  to  have  three  permits  signed  by  separate 
competent  authorities,  naval,  military,  and  civil.  He  urged  mem- 
bers to  act  with  great  circumspection,  and  sot  to  attempt  phufco 
graphy  without  having  provided  themselves  with  the  necessary 
authority. 

The  report  was  then  adopted. 

The  Hon.  Treoaurer  said  that  the  statement  of  accounts  of  the 
Association  for  the  past  year,  which  had  been  published  with  the 
notice  convening  the  meeting,  needed  little  comment  from  him.  It 
would  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  subscriptions  collected  -vas 
888,  being  the  largest  number  that  had  ever  been  collected  in  one 
year.  It  should  not,  however,  be  taken  that  this  number  repre- 
sented the  total  membership  of  the  Association.  Nearly  300  mem 
Jisca'had  joined  the  Colours,  and  their  subscriptions  were  in  sus 
pense.  The  amount  expended  on  Hie  "Circular"  had  increase"!. 
and  owing  to  the  appreciation  of  the  members  it  would  probably 
ojntinue  to  increase.  A  further  £100  had  been  invested  in  Wsr 
Loan.     The  Hon.  Treasurer's  statement  was  then  accepted. 

The  Prcwident  then  announced  that  the  choice  of  the  members 
as  their  President  for  the  ensuing  year  had  fallen  upon  their  mem- 
ber for  S»ansea,  Mr.  H.  A.  Llewellyn  Chapman.  He  felt  sure  that 
the  heartiest  welcome  would  be  accorded  him,  not  only  for  his  own 
sake,  but  (or  the  fact  that  he  waa  the  son  of  their  old  friend  imd 
colleague  and  (former  President,  Mr.  Ueary  Alfred  Chapman. 
Speaking  for  himself,  he  felt  that  any  photographer  should  be 
proud  to  hold  the  office  of  President  of  the  Association,  now  in 
its  eighteenth  year,  and  he  looked  back  upon  his  term  of  office 
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with   pride   aiid   pleasure,   and   triistpd   that,  Mr.   Chapmnu   would 
have  »ii  e«)uully  pleasant  e.Nperieiioe. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Llewellyn  Chapnuin  was  then  inducted  into  the 
Chair  and  iuvestei  with  the  Badi^e  of  Office. 

The  new  President  then  a«ked  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  read  the 
names  of  those  members  nominated  for  the  Council.  The  list 
having  been  read,  he  declared  the  following  to  constitute  the 
Council  fiir  the  ensuing  year  : —  ' 

il/emftcf,»  of  Council  : 
London.  Country. 

Basil.  A.  B.  Adams,  Marcus   (Reading) 

Chase.  Gordon  Beaufort.  J.  W.   (Birmingham). 

Corbett,  Alexander.  Brown,  Frank  (Leicester). 

Diokiiuion,  C.  F.  Chaplin,  W.  B.   (Windsor). 

Ellis,  Alfre.l  Chidley,  T.  (Chester). 

Fr>-,  S.  Herbert  Cooper,  Montague  (Taunton). 

Cray.  W.  E.,  F.R.P.S.  Illingworth.  W.   (Northampton). 

Haines.  Reginald  Lankester,   P.    (Tunbridge  Wells) 

Sims,  I.^ne  Reveley,  Tom  (Wantage). 

Speaight,  Richard  N.  Spink,  H.  C.   (Brighton). 

St.  George,  H.  A.  Turner,  T.  C.  (Hull). 

WakefieJd,  F.  G.  Watson,  A.  Swan  (Edinburgh). 

The  President  then  said  :  "  Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  for  having 
conferred  upon  rac  an  honour  that  has  made  this  the  proudest 
moment  of  my  life.  I  am  conscious  that  it  is  beyond  anything  that 
I  desen-e.  and  I  am  glad  to  recognise  that  it  is  at  least  partly  due 
to  tlie  esteem  and  respect  in  whicli  you  hold  the  memory  of  my 
late  father,  who  took  so  much  interest  in  this  Association,  and  for 
so  many  yeare  took  part  in  the  administering^of  its  affairs.  It 
would  have  been  a  proud  moment  for  liira  to  see  me  in  my  present 
position,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  I  ba,«e  my  actions  on  the  same 
policy,  both  with  regard  to  the  Association  and  to  the  juntession 
generally,  that  he  carried  out  through  a  long  career,  I  may  be  able 
to  earn  the  right  to  think,  at  the  end  of  my  term  of  office,  that  I 
have  justified  your  choice  of  myself  as  your  chief  officer. 

"  Mr.  Hana  made  a  point  of  the  necessity  of  continuously  increas- 
ing the  merabersliip  and  of  tlie  wisdom  of  keepijig  this  necessity  con- 
stantly before  us.  Tftere  can  be  no  jjossible  doubt  I  shall  spare  no 
personal  effort  to  bring  the  aims  and  claims  of  the  Association  to 
the  notice  of  tliose  members  of  the  profession  who  remain  outside 
our  ranks,  acceptijig  the  benefits  secured  for  the  profession  generally 
without  contributiou  to  the  e.\penses  or  strengthening  the  Association 
by  their  support.  At  Jio  period  has  the  existence  of  the  Association 
been  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  as  during  the  troublous  times 
we  are  now  expeiiencing,  when,  owing  to  the  general  dislocation  of 
trade  and  the  restrictions  and  legislative  interference  with  our 
liberty  of  action,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  business  on  the  old 
simple  lines.  Materials  are  constantly  advancing  in  price,  and,  what 
is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  there  is  a  shortage  of  supplies. 
Labour  troubles  affect  us  all,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
a  return  to  the  normal  times.  It  is  not  impossible  that  we  may 
have  to  face  further  hardship  and  difficulties,  but  it  behoves  us  to 
keep  up  the  fight  against  circumstances,  remembering  that  although 
each  photographer's  main  interest  must  naturally  be  in  his  business 
as  a  business,  we  are  collectively  carrying  out  work  of  national 
imporUiite  in  securing  records  of  the  lineaments  of  those  who  are 
giving  their  lives  in  the  service  of- their  country.  I  feel  sure  I  may 
rely  upon  the  officers  and  council  giving  the  same  support  and 
assistance  that  tliey  have  accorded  my  predecessor  in  office,  and 
with  that  assistance  tru-st  that  in  a  year's  time  when  I  relinquisli 
my  office  it  will  be  with  the  consciousness  of  a  year's  effective  work." 

Messrs.  A.  Barratt  and  H.  J.  Rigden  were  appointed  auditor;^. 

The  following  resolution  was  projwsed  by  Mr.  A.  Barratt,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Lang  Sims,  and  carried :—"  That  the  Council  be  requested 
to  consider  the  practicability  of  training  and  employing  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors  as  photograluc  workers,  and  make  a  report." 

The  proceedings  t€irminated  by  passing  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
retiring  President  and  the  Hon.  Treasurer  and  Hon.  Secretarv. 


Prepaid  Line  ADVEnTiSEMENTS.-^ur  publishers  find  it  necessarv. 
Ml  consequence  of  depleted  staff,  to  require  full  preiwyment  of  liiio 
adverti.sements  before  insertion.  Senders  of  advertisements  will  find 
on  page  133  of  the  present  issue  a  plain  statement  of  the  tariff  of 
rliarges  for  advertisements  of  this  kind,  from  the  details  of  which 
flioy  need  have  no  difficulty  in  correctly  i-emitting  the  sums  required 
for  the  insf>rtion  of  their  announcements. 


X-KAY  AIOTION   PICTURES. 

The  first  example  of  this  latest  achievement  in  the  cinematograph 
world  has  reached  tlie  Trans-Atlantic  Film  Company,  of  Universal 
House,  Oxford  Street,  W.  It  is  due  partly  to  the  support  accorded 
to  Dr.  E.  L.  Crusins,  of  the  New  York  X-Ray  Laboratories,  by  the 
Universal  Film  Company  of  New  Y'ork,  whose  productions  the- 
Trans-Atlantic  handle  in  this  country.  Dr.  Crusins  has  been 
experimenting  for  almost  a  year  in  perfecting  his  system  and  the 
necessary  apparatus.  The  film  that  has  reached  this  country  illus- 
trates the  movements  of  the  knee,  ankle,  and  elbow,  and  Dr.  Crusins 
states  that  not  only  tlie  bones,  but  the  movement  of  the  muscles,  is- 
clearly  shown.  I  have  my.ielf  seen  the  little  300  feet  film,  and 
can  assure  readers  of  the  'B.J.  "  that  not  only  is  the  photography 
excellent,  but  the  usefulness  of  the  new  achievement  is  most  fully 
demonstrated. 

Speaking  personally  and   from   the   standpoint    equally    of    th» 


cinematograph  and  scientific  photography,  the  new  pictures  will 
interest  cinema  patrons  for  a  time,  as  tlie  effect  of  motion  upon  th» 
always  uncanny  X-ray  photograph  is  positively  startling  in  its  effect 
on  the  screen,  csiiecially  when  enlarged  several  diameters.  Bnt 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  permanent  character  of  its  utility 
in  medical  science,  and,  indeed,  at  present  it  is  even  difficult  to 
foresee  the'whole  gamut  of  possibilities. 

The  firm  are  waiting  for  further  examples  before  deciding  defi- 
nitel.v  as  to  their  procedure  and  dates  in  the  matter  of  releasipg 
the  films  for  public  e.'chibition,  which  is  distinctly  a  wise  precau- 
tion, the  more  so,  that  ox.amples  suitable  for  dental  surgery  are  on 
the  way.  But  as  these  films  will  be  issued  on  ivhat  is  known  as  the- 
open  market  system,  they  will  very  shortly  be  on  view  at  all 
cinemas.  I  can  promise  photographers  of  all  classes  air  intensely 
interesting  turn  at  thair  local  "  pictures." 

Walter  De  Weltobd. 
— ^ — ■ • 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    INDUS'mY    OF     GREAT    BRIT  AIM. 

The  present  short  article  i.^  sjjecially  written  to  direct  the  attention! 
of  buyers  of  photographic  goods  in  non-enemy  countries  throughout 
the  world  to  a  most  valuable  book  which  has  just  been  published  by 
the  British  Photogiaphic  Manufacturers'  Association  in  the  interests- 
of  the  whole  photographic  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  can  bo 
readily  understood  that  buyers  and  importers  of  dry-plates,  printing 
papers,  mounts,  chemicals,  and  photographic  apparatus  in  the  way 
of  cameras,  lenses,  etc.,  who  previous  to  the  war  were  able  to  draw 
upon  many  European  coinrtries  for  their  supplies,  have  come  to  learii 
more  of  the  resources  of  Giieat  Britain  in  this  branch  of  indu.stry, 
and  will  be  glad  to  be  partieiUarly  and  fully  informed  of  the  goods 
which  individual  firms  in  this  country  are  able  to  supply.  The 
handsome  hook  now  issued  by  the  British  Photographic  Manufac- 
turers fulfils  this  want  iu  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
fashion.  It  cen tains  a  full  list  of  the  firms  incorporated  in  the 
Association  (whidi,  it  may  be  said,  includes  witliin  its  membership, 
almost  every  firm  of  standing  iu  the  trade),  and  by  means  of  a  series. 
of  indexes  shows  the  particular  firms  producing  the  varioais  staple 
articles  of  trade.  These  latter  particulars  are  arranged  in  four 
alphabeticid  indexes,  drawn  up  in  Eiiglisli,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Russian,  and  are  accompanied  by  reproductions  of  the  firms'  trade- 
marks and  by  a  register  of  trade-names,  a,  glance  at  which  allows  of 
the  actual  .source  of  manufacture  of  articles  passing  by  any  trade 
name  in  common  use  at  the  present  time  being  quidcly  identified. 

In  addition,  a  considerable  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
commercial  announcements  of  individual  firms,  many  of  whom  have 
taken  the  opportunity  of  addressing  tliemselves  to  the  readers  in 
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to^   Kr>.n<>h     >ii.in^A}i     atiil  Ru5duui   lan^ui^eA.     Ill   doing  fi(i   they 
•  ■tur««  in  the  way  of  exact  ^ecitieatiuii 

.        . .        .. ..  uf  their  i;oo«U,  such  &«  i«  not  invariably 

.  lai'.vd  in  iximmorcial  aIlilOll^cl•^^ellt^.     Kur  thi«  reason  the  section 

■.,i-    vuhime  oocujjied  by  thrs<-  |<age<>  uill  be  found  of  jnore  than 

.  M      IPS-  interest  to  the  overseas   buyer  or  importer  aiui<iu«  to  l>o 

'   'y  ioformnl  a*  he  can  of  the.  goods  to  be  obtained  in 

■1.     A  further  prominent  feature  of  the  book  is  a  con- 

iw.i  ..  .  .ewing  the  atagea  of  photti>;r.i[>hic  invention  which  have 

I    to  th«  e»t<ii)ili«hnient  of    the   i<h<jt->i,'r;i|ihic   industry    in    Great 

The  bare  recital  of  these  inventiuu*  and  di»coverie*  during 

'  century  «how<  that  the  very  ^reat  majority  of  them  cagie 

^  ■  !menter»,  and  that  the  l^ng  and  firm  establishment 

lie  industry    in  Creat    Hiilain  in  no   more  than  a 

•  •■:  th*  work  »i  the  HritiAli  M.'ientific  men  of  the  |wwt, 

<  were  freely  <'<inimuni<-ated  to  the  world.     In  thiit  cm- 

-    to' 
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in   .111   alUi^:' ti'ot   ilineii'iii  juti   uftvu  mure  k.uiiK«iiiu>l  Uirrc- 
U  .  "H-I  ■  1 

!  '  said  a  n<jtrd  pfaotograptm  recently, 

till'  w'\   tip  f.  •sionr  fur  women  opened 
iiy.     It  is  the 

•    .,f    ..    .full, 


■  vital  an  im 
iiway  (•■  war 
irts,  all  must 

•-av   at   hiini'-.      .\l~.    tti.i. 


I  II,.  Tti.M,    it    I    1    Kn«i-\   "T   iiMir*    in. Ill  him    jiT'iPi  iient 
is   hard    put    to  it    to   IiimI   the   right    nort   of   an 
•  •-i"*  tni. 

.Soch  an  asMrtioa  coming  from  such  a  suuTce  should  offer  a  hint 
■•  vtirbial  kick  tu  tbc  {(irl  who  U  looking  for  a  chance 

t' 


.ve 

iks 


ing,  and  thirdly,  there  are  a  half-dozen  different  fields  of  work  whicb 
branch  out  from  such  a  start. 

Such,  at  any  rate,  i»  the  Wlief  of  three  different  ^vomen  who  begai> 
a«  studio  heJpers  and  who  now  have  bip  interosLs  of  their  owi  . 
One  i«  head  of  a  studio  that  makes  a  specialty  of  bridal  pi«ures  ; 
one  is  head  of  a  concern  that  does  retouching  and  enlarging  and 
artistic  framing  of  amateur  pictures,  and  the  third  i*  travelling. 
representative  of  a  big  photographic  supply   company. 

All  three  began  without  experience  other  than  n  knowledge  oV 
business  and  typewriting,  and  one  of  them  even  lacked  the  business^ 
course,  trusting  to  her  coninion  sense  to  carry  on  a  well  started 
routine  of  business. 

"Photography,"  says  one  of  them,  "is  no  longer  essentially  a 
masculine  bu<aness.  any  more  than  anything  else,  but  even  wheit 
men  take  the  photographs  themselves  tl>ey  cannot  do  without 
woman's  help.  Nine  person?!  out  of  ten  coming  in  to  have  their 
pictures  taken  have  no  idea  of  what  size  they  want,  what  finish  or 
even  what  price  they  can  afford,  and  all  these  things  must  bo  tact- 
fully ascertained  or  suggested  by  the  girl  who  receivesi  them,  and 
wild  tnnst  make  them  feel  that  the  photogr.ipher  u.sks  TKithing  except 
to  please  theni. 

"  There  must  be  diplomacy  exercised  with  regard  to  proofs  and 
the  time  when  photographs  will  be  delivered,  while  a  record,  mental 
as  well  as  type<l.  must  be  kept  in  each  instance,  that  there  may  be 
no  ((infusion  in  the  future.  Occasionally  when  pictoros  are  takei> 
at  th<-  hoM-e  the  studio  assistant  pays  a  call  heforvhand  to  arrange- 
for  t  ^nd  here.  too.  her  tact  and  her  good  breeding  must 

be  II  fnre  than  business  efficiency,  though  IIm-  latter  must 

be  tlleti-. 

"  Of  1  .iiirnc.  ns  fhr  goes  on.  a  girl  is  bound  to  absorb  a  considerabUr 

••  of  the  bniiiiess  she  is  in.  and  frequontly  a  girl 

iiiucher.  or  perhaps,  if  she  has  artistic  tiendencie.s,. 

iTMi  study  to  do  the  delicate  colour  work,  which  is  DOW  so  pc^ular. 

while  she  has  always  before  her  the  prol>ability  of  having  a  studio- 

of  her  own  s<mie  ,lay. 

" 'l'hi>.  yiiu  know,  is  an  age  of  «(Hfcialist«,  and  peofile  are  begin- 
ning to  pick  photogntjiliers  fur  their  skill  in  some  line.  Here  for 
children,  there  for  young  girU ;  another  plaie  for  men,  and  so  on, 
for  the  art  of  the  photographer  is  as  definite  as  the  touch  of  the 
artist  wbu  works  in  paint." 

Aiuilher  succrmfiil  » iiman  photographer,  »  ho  began  as  an  assistant 
a'  (he  studio,  says  tliat  her  first  step  from  the  studio  of  receiving 
cuttoinera.  etc.,  irus  to  ■r>licit  orders  fur  photograp|bi  on  coiiBniasion. 

•  J   iioi.i..  .irraiiLniiieiit,    '   she  oays,   "to  wll  pKotograpbs  to  the 

':<  carrying  photogra(>hfl <if  foi^ionaible 

..  :..   I.....    ,. ^...'.    :..:.:    activities,  and  then   I   took  a  social 

■ter  and  Wan  to  go  right  through  it,  seeking  pictun-s.  Of 
.....r>e.  I  got  many  r-'"--''  >'tit  I  also  got  many  photographs,  whicii 
I  sold  ;  and  where  >>  were  not  to  be  had  I  *wa8  uitually 

able  to  persuade  tin ■-•  pose  for  a  photographer,  from  whonv 

I  rweived  a  commission,  so  that  my  work  was  doubly  paid. 

•  •  I  I  ...  .1..,  up  fpf  some  time,  but  I  liked  getting  of  orders  for 
bri  I  Ml  much  better  timii  the  other  liiK*s  that  I  b<-gan  to 
■|M-<  i.iu/<'  HO  i,ii<tt,  and  filially  o{H-ned  a  studio  with  an  exjiert  camera 
Woman,  just  for  that  sort  of  work,  and  we  have  succeeded  fui- 
beyond  our  expectations. 

'  S>  far  as  g>-ttiiig  a  position  is  concerned,  I  think  the  eaniest  way 
*■»*  the  fashion  in  which  I  got  mine.  I  went  to  the  artist  w1k> 
had  <|oue  a  number  of  pictures  of  me  in  more  pruspvrolU  days,  and 
iiskeil  him  if  he  thought  1  could  get  work  as  a  inodol  (or  photo- 
crai'hic  work.  He  thought  it  i>o«sible,  but  said  I  would  probably 
ition  of  a  sort  of  husteas-in-chief  for  a  photo- 
I  it  over,  and  he  gave  me  letters  to  three  fellow 
■,\.  ik.rs.    «itii  oiii.  of  wh<im  I  securetl  a  position." 

For  tlxjse  girls  who  have  no  frien.fs  among  photographers  the 
simp'  wiuld  be  to  take  the  list  from  tliu  t<-li3phooe  book  and 

pay  .  call  u[>on  each.    The  more  expenaive  and  faahionabli- 

iter  iioffsibilitic!!,  and  a  call  will  civn  the  photo- 
estimate  of  your  suitability  tliaii  any  itunilH-r  of 
Ultirj.      It  tlic\   have  no  vacnnciea.  it  would  be  well  to  wriU-  Uiem 
u  letter  aiter  yiHi  go  home  asking  tliejn  to  put  it  on  file  and  consider 
it  ai  '.n  for  work  if  they  need  you. 

1  I  >,  a  good  ap|H'arance,  a  ready  nnile,  and  a  determina- 

tion  u>  Uiio-A    yourself  wliolelieortedly   into  thi-   work  of   meeting 
ciuUnners  is  yonr  liest  »t/pck  in  trade ;  and  beyond  that  you  must  ba 
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able  to  handle  and  make  out  bills,  to  keep  books,  answer  letters, 
tend  to  telephone  messages,  and  keeip  a  card  index  of  names, 
iiddre-sses,  and  the  number  of  pictures  ordered. 

In  between  times  it  is  well  to  study  the  studio,  the  appurtenances 
and  the  way  the  work  is  done,  for  the  knowledge  gained  will  be  of 
tremendous  sers'ice.  You  will  be  called  upon  to  settle  moot  problems 
of  what  type  of  dress  photographs  best ;  you  must  be  ready  to  take 
aji  earnest  interest  in  the  question  of  a  liat  or  iip  hat — and  yon  must 
be  able  to  speak  and  give  intelligent  advice. 


jlsslstants'  notes* 

— ♦ 

Notet  by  assistants  suitable  for  this    column  will  bt  t»naidtrtd 
and  paid  for  on  the  first  of  the  month  following  publication. 

A  Three-Part  Washer. 

Some  little  while  ago,  in  a  number  of  the  "  Photo-Miniature" 
devoted  to  specialised  commercial  methods  (or  printing,  developing, 
etc.,  in  quantity),  an  illustration  was  given  of  a  tank  for  fixing  or 
washing,  consisting  of  three  separate  divisions,  through  each  of 
which,  separately,  a  stream  of  water  could  be  passed.  The  object 
of  the  triple  construction  was  evidently  the  saving  of  materials  and 
workmanship  in  construction,  and  on  that  account  is  to  be  com- 
mended. On  the  other  hand,  a  very  little  revision  of  the  pattern 
of  the  tank  yields  an  appliance  which  does  its  work  equally  satis- 
factorilj',  is  more  economical  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  of  itself 


systematizes  the  washing  of  prints  and  renders  that  operation  more 
efficient.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  re-sketching  the  tank,  and 
from  our  drawing,  which,  it  should  be  said,  is  diagramatic,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  three  tanks  are  made  upon  a  cascade  pattern]  the 
water  entering  from  a  perforated  pipe,  A  B,  passing  from  tank  1 
to  tank  2,  and  thence  into  tank  3,  from  which  it  passes  off  by  an 
overflow  pipe  not  shown.  The  divisions  between  the  three  tanks 
are  so  made  (as  regards  level)  that  each  constitutes  a  weir,  the 
water  flowing  successively  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  level.  In 
practice  this  tank  is  used  by  placing  the  batch  of  prints 
-which  are  to  be  washed  in  No.  3.  Here  they  are  turned 
over  by  hand  in  the  usual  way.  As  soon  as  a  fresh  lot  is 
ready  for  washing,  those  already  in  No.  3  are  transferred  to  No.  2 
*nd  the  new  batch  placed  in  No.  3.  Again,  when  a  further  batch 
is  to  be  treated,  those  in  Nos.  2  and  3  are  moved  up  into  Nos.  1 
.and  2  respectively,  the  prints  fresh  from  the  fixer  being  placed  in 
No.  3.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  working  upon  this  system  the 
freshest  water  encounters  prints  which  have  already  been  more  or 
lees  washed.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  is,  of  course,  the  principle 
upon  which  all  washing  by  hand  is  or  should  be  done,  whatever  may 
be  the  dishes  or  tanks  employed  for  it.  The  virtue  of  the  triple 
tank  with  the  flow  of  water  from  an  upper  to  a  lower  level  is  that 
-once  an  assistant  has  been  made  to  understand  that  printa  are 
gradually  worked  up  batch  by  batch  from  the  lower  to  the  top  tank, 
the  washing  then  necessarily  is  done  in  the  best  manner.  It  should 
be  explained  that  a  tank  of  this  kind  is  not  intended  to  work  by 
itself.  Perhaps  our  artist's  representation  of  the  water  entering 
in  jets  and  passing  from  one  tank  to  another  may  mislead  on  this 
point.  Therefore  it  must  be  emphasised  that  prints,  whether  in 
tank  No.  1,  2,  or  3,  are  kept  con.-5tantly  on  the  move  by  hand  as 
long  as  they  are  in  the  water.  The  pipe,  A  B,  with  its  row  of  jets 
*nd  the  two  weirs  over  which  the  water  passes,  are  simply  con- 
veniences for  saving  the  emptying  and  infilling  of  separate  dishes. 


Renovating  Camera  BelloTirs. 

When  the  bellows  of  a  field,  or  studio,  camera  become  «oft  and 
generally  out  of  shape  after  a  long  teim  of  use,  the  operator  naturally 
wishes  for  some  means  of  stiffening  them.  I  recently  made  an  excel- 
lent renovation  on  an  old  instrument  that  I  sometimes  use  by  giving 
the  bellows  a  coat  of  ordinary  commercial  Brunswick  black.  The  best 
way  to  do  this  is  to  rack  the  camera  out  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  if 
thought  necessary,  an  examination  may  be  given  in  the  dark-room 
with  the  aid  of  a  pocket  flash-lamp  switched  on  inside  the  bellows, 
so  that  any  pin-holes  or  transparency  due  to  wear  may  be  traced,  and 
repaired  by  sticking  an  odd  piece  of  thin  leather,  cloth,  or  even  black 
paper,  over  the  part  on  the  inside  of  the  bellows.  The  Brunswick 
black  may  then  be  applied  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  a  small,  stifi  . 
brush,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  well  rubbed  into  the  creases  and 
folds,  as  if  this  is  not  done  the  best  results  cannot  be  expected.  If 
the  bellows  are  very  soft  and  inclined  to  "  sag,"  or  fall  out  of  shape 
generally,  I  should  recommend  that  a  coat  of  black  be  given  inside 
as  well,  as  this  adds  materially  towards  stiffening,  but  in  this  case  a 
couple  of  coats  of  the  ordinary  dead  black  varnish  will  be  needed  in 
order  to  prevent  internal  reflection.  After  the  black  application  is 
thoroughly  dry  and  hard,  the  camera  should  not  be  racked  in  until 
the  Brunswick  black  is  quite  hard,  as  the  bellows  may  be  inclined  to 
stick.  This  only  takes  a  day  or  so  if  the  instrument  is  put  ih  a  warm 
place.  Camera  bellows  are  nearly  always  neglected  until  they  begin 
to  show  signs  of  wear,  but  if  of  leather  they  will  well  repay  a 
periodical  application  of  a  good  brown  boot  cream,  or  polish,  such  as 
"  Wren's,"  rubbed  well  in  with  a  fragment  of  rag.  When  the  polish 
has  been  on  a  few  moments  it  will  be  easy  to  get  a  good  gloss  with  a  . 
soft  cloth  or  small  brush,  which  will  be  found  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  the  instrument,  and  the  cream  will  also  supply  the  nourish- 
ment that  the  leather  needs  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  too 
hard,  dry,  and  out  of  condition.  For  this,  brown  polish  is  superior 
to  black,  as  it  is  cleaner  in  use,  will  not  ruib  off,  and  has  the  same 
effect.  If  the  colour  of  the  leather  has  become  rubbed  a  good  plan 
is  to  give  it  a  coat  of  common  black  ink  and  allow  this  to  dry  before 
polishing.  New  leather  bellows  are  at  any  time  an  expensive  item, 
and  in  view  of  recent  restrictions  it  is  likely  that  even  if  obtainable 
they  will  be  considerably  higher  in  price. — Expbrt. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 

April  18  to  May. — Hampeliire  House,  Hammersmith,  Photographio 
Society.  Entries  close  March  19.  Sees.,  H.  T.  CaJlender,  10, 
Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  6.W.2 ;  or  W.  T.  W.  SIhiers,  201,  Goldhawk 
Road,  London,  W.12 


Commercial  ^Cesal  Ititelllfletice* 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. — ^The  directors  have  declared  an  extra  divi- 
dend of  7i  per  cent.,  payable  on  June  1,  to  stockholders  of  records 
at  the  close  of  businese  on  April  30.  The  usual  quarterly  dividends 
of  1^  per  cent,  upon  the  outstanding  Preferred  stocik,  and  of  2i  per 
cent,  upon  the  outstanding  Common  stock,  will  be  ,paid  on  July  1 
to  stociltholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on  May  31. 


Season  Ticket  Photographs. — It  is  stated  (according  to  the 
"  Times  ")  that  there  is  no  immediate  intention  of  requiring  a 
photograph  to  be  attached  to  season  tickets,  and  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  tliis  condition  will  apply  to  the  London  Underground 
Railways. 

Prepaid  Line  Advertisements. — Our  publishers  will  be  gUvd  if 
senders  of  prepaid  line  advertisements  will  in  future  take  particular 
care  that  they  are  prepaid,  otherwise  there  will  be  delay  in  their 
insertion.  On  page  133  of  the  present  issue  we  print  a  series  of 
notes  whioJi  advertisers  of  situations  vacant,  etc.,  are  aeked  to  read 
carefully.  From  them  and  from  the  letterpress  accompanying  them 
they  will  see  that  a  great  deal  of  uimecessary  labour  is  thrown  upon 
our  depleted  publishing  staff  by  omissions  to  observe  the  existiag 
tariff  of  charges  for  advertieements  of  this  kind. 


March  '£i,  191b. 
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Patent  Reu)$. 


9 

Pne»n    fvttfnts — af>p!icatioiu    and    aptcifieations — are    trtaUd    in 

"   i   ■  Sn'fu." 

\  mary  18  U>  March  9:— 

<;.  -No.   3,115.      Films,   »crren*.   or   i>late»   fur 

-iphy.    J.  Camiller  Mid  .1.  C.  Lyell. 
<'r-.f,inii«.HAriiY. — No.     3,116.       Films    or    «cr*enii     for     liiiema- 

•    .' .:  Hy      ,1.  Camiller  and  J.  V.  Lytll. 
C:  .-HT. — No.  2,988.     ('  luiii.^togTaphic  apparatus      V.    S. 

'■■-■■ 
C'lNEinTiicRjiPHT. — No.  3.491.     Cinematognpb  filnu.     K.  W.  Bate- 

.•llskT.. 

C-.ofi;   I'iiMi.»,H..^i-HT.— N>i.   3.27,'i       .Method  of   produriiii;   pei-nin 

.■nt  natural  .o.'.ur  *flf<U  liy  tli-  .i.tion  of  light.      H.  Scwi. 
<  .MtRss  — No.  2.9\(>.     Camen»»      H    J.  Craymer. 
r)utK   SiiDis.— No.   3.230.      Dark    -:  'i.*,  plate  holders,   aod  maga- 
.■!:.■»    !'..r    (.!i..l..;-.i(.  :;.     •  ..  '  i!      K-.1.*. .'■!-,     '•      A.    Pii-kard, 
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ROYAL  photo<:;raphk'    society. 

MKKnsvi  held  Tuesday.  .March  19.  Mr.  .1.  C.  Warburg  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  N.  E.  Lubushez  delivered  an  inlormal  talk  on  the  praolic.-l 
work  of  deveK>pinj^  necativea,  detailing  at  length  the  methods  whi<!i 
he  followed  in  dealing  with  different  degrees  of  ex-posure  by  vari.. 
lions  in  the  constituent*  of  the  developer,  and  prescribing  rule*  fc' 
the  guidance  of  the  beginner  in  judging  the  treatment  required  m 
development  in  this  respct  and  in  relation  to  the  character  of  tli. 
subject.  In  the  course'  of  the  di»cu!<»ion  lie  also  dealt  with  thn 
devekjpment  of  X-ray  negative*. 

PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
.\  NEETiNC  Of  the  Council  wan  held  on  Friday.  March  8,  previoii- 
to  the  annua'  geiu>ral  meeting.  Present  :- Messrs.  A.  Ellis,  <• 
Hana,  (Jonloii  Chase.  R.  Haines.  A.  Corbett,  C.  F.  Oickiiuson,  S.  11 
Fry,  H.  A.  L.  Chapman,  A.  Mackie,  K.  N.  Speaight,  VV.  E.  t;ra>  . 
Marcus  Alams,  Frank  Brown,  F.  V,.  Wakefield.  W.  lUingworth. 
and  I^ang  .Sims. 

A   letur  was   read   from  the   Secretary   of    the    British     Phot<, 
graphic   Manufacturers'   A.ssociation,   enclo.-'ing  a   letter    from    th.' 
British    Moulding    Asswiation,    asking    photographers   to   adopt     i 
-t  ..k  tile  for  cabinet  and  other  photographs.     The  Hon.  Hecretai.\ 
-t.it.-d  the  nature  of  his  reply.  / 

The  second  year  of  publication  of  the  P. P. A.  Circular,  now  serie*. 
authorised  by  the  Council,  having  terniinaled,  the  l^uuncil  authoi 
ised  publication  for  another  year,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  £125. 

.Mr.    I..ang   Sims    reported    progress   of    negotiations     for    s    new 
-  .lit     for     .teeming     similar     terms     for     insurance      foi 
lo  those  formerly  granted  by  the  Fine  Art  and  General 
li.-iti.uH  •'  Company. 

CROYDON  CA.MER.\  CLUB. 
Mr.   Ouvr   Blocii,  F.I.C,  lectured  on  "  Some  Common  Plate   Pit 
falls,  and  How  Ui  Avoid  Them,"  a  title  which  ill  indicated  him  t<. 
be  an  intrepid  explorer  of  region!  traversed  ouly  by  the  few.     Nnl 

• .•!.   the  pitfalls  experien«-d  by   the    mundane,     he    has 

Ml-  out  to  look  for  further  trouble,  and  a  host  of  rare 
.11.1  ii..:i,,.i.-  ..atastrophes,  with  great  ingenuity,  has  been  invented 
or  discovered  by  him  to  give  piquancy  to  the  great  adventure. 
However,  it  may  be  refreshing  to  anticipaU'  po-ssible  evils,  especiallv 
in  U.ese  days  when  something  is  badly  needed  to  distract  the  iniml 
from  that  ever-pr«»ent  internal  buoyoiK-y  due  to  a  quaaivegetariaf^ 
diet.     A  iwpulur  ex  President,  of  full  habit,  Bwears  by  a  bismiit: 

and  magii'  '    nnd  by  its  aid  hopes  to  eacape  being  takin 

fur  an  ob-  >  on  the  loose. 

But  wb«iri.!   tn-  iiii.iiis  were  common  or  not,  the  lecture  can  b>' 
honrvtiy  denrriU-d  as  one  of  great  iiiten-st,  capitally  delivered  in  a 
\vle.      Ill  f»<t,  Mr.  Olaf  Bloch  weul  down  like  hot  cake* 
i  so  much  grniini  that  only  a  few  of  the  many  Imubb- 
alluded  Ut  as  being  due  to  "'  variations  of  rootine  " 
at.     A  ri.raplex  Upeworm  effect  was  fouii.i  to  o«' 
,1,  .  .    .;i;,  -1m:         •'  h  n  pinhole  in  the  camera  front. 

Th.-  -i  :  the  film  before  and  after  light 

i  iiii!"Mlved  particle*  of  ami.lol  in  tin' 
ts    where    Iho   particles   rt«ted.     Reticula 
l,..ii.   due   to    -h.iiv-     ■'    ■  '    ■'■  '•"'   solutions    and     soniewh.it 

-imilar  markings.  caii»<ui  hing  the  ilevi-loper  in  niijvemeiit 

.luriiik'  til.  .iiilv  staije  <■!  i|.  \ .  l.ipment,  wire  well  illustrate.! 
\,,..tli.T  -h.l.  -Ip  -M-d  black  patches  of  foii,  cause<l  by  electricity 
n,'  the  glass  sidf  of  the  plate  with  a  silk  piiiket 
\s<ather.  and  an  example  of  spurious  irversal 
4m«  t^aii  uu«»lt  dark  nK>m  illuminant  was  also  interestin;:.  Hen-. 
thi-  imajfe  «s  it  develi.iied  protected  the  emulsion   be»t>ath  it  from 

■ii.iunt  of  silver  present,  the  shadow- 
id.     Identical  exjiosures  on  a  portion 
..f    .1    iiliii    .lii,  and  »  (...itioii  damp,  showed  the  former    to     ha\« 
.i|.|ii.-.  ;.il.ly  great*>r  sensitiveness. 

Apart  from  light-action,  of  tlie  many  things  which  can  indu. . 
Tog.  jiemxide  of  hydrogen,  the  1e<'turer  ssid,  ixjnH'S  easily  fir^t. 
,  .1.  1 1.  in^'  an  iixidati.iii  product  of  many  sulwtaBces,  fog  due  t" 
It.-  .1  11,11  IS  fairly  common.  Certain  wixj.ls  act  powerfully  in  thi^ 
way.  which  can  be  prevented  by  painting  them  with  a  weak  sols 
tioii  of  |KTmangan«te  ..f  pfttash.  Paralfin  wax.  includiiii!  waxed 
paper,  is  a  good  pr!it«.itiiin.  and  drv-plates  should  always  have  .i 
waxed. paper  ivrappi'ii;      Shellac  and  celluloid   lu   smjrl   acetotu  ai.- 
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iM'ocuoiiii ;  powerfully  the  reverse,  linseed  and  other  oils,  turpen- 
tine and  terebeuc.  Of  the  metals,  zinc  has  the  worst  reputation,  and 
copp<>r  and  steel  have  the  best.  With  metals,  a  deposit  of  platinum 
black,  by  its  catalytic  action,  will  act  as  a  safeguard  for  centuries, 
provided  it  is  not  "  poisoned,"  for  it  has  been  found  that  some 
reaRents— arsenic,  for  example— will  destroy  the  catalytic  action  in 
a  short  time. 

In  the  discussion,  Mr.  F.  C.  Reynolds  paid  a  high  compliment 
to  Mr.  Bloch  by  saying  that,  speaking  as  a  lanternist,  he  had  never 
been  so  ably  supported  by  a  lecturer.  Mr.  J.  M.  Sellers  anathe- 
matlsetl  the  paper  slips  use.l  in  packing  to  separate  the  plates. 
Owing  to  their  action,  fog  had  frequently  invaded  and  laid  waste 
appreciable  areas  of  pictorialism  wrested  from  Natirre.  He  had 
also  found,  when  developing  bromide  papers,  that  the  image  had 
a  tendency  to  jump  up  at  the  place  of  first'  contact  with  the  de- 
veloper, and  other  portions  never  entirely  caught  up.  "  How  high 
does  it  jiunp?  "  inquired  the  "  office  boy,"  and  inmiediately  sub- 
sided tnider  the  Sellorian  aspect.  Mr.  E.  A.  Salt  mentioned  that 
years  ago  he  purchased  a  box  of  plates  which,  under  normal  treat- 
ment, gare  positives  instead  of  negatives.  He  also  alluded  to  the 
amiable  discussion  in  the  "  B.J.  "  some  time  since  on  the 
"  Mackie  "  line.  From  observing  recent  examples  in  cinemato- 
graph films,  he  had  reverted  to  a  previous  opinion  that  the  generally 
accepted  explanation  in  itself  was  inadequate,  and  some  otlier  factor 
or  factors  unknown  in  all  probability  existed.  The  President,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Catharine,  congratulated  the  lecturer  on  having  discovered 
ways  of  spoiling  plates  nevei'  dreamt  of  by  the  multitude.  In  one 
case,  when  developing  a  plate  without  previously  removing  the 
backing,  owing  to  insufficient  rocking  of  the  dish,  he  had  secured 
markings  almost  identical  with  those  shown  to  be  due  to  undissolved 
particles  of  amidol. 

Mr.  Olaf  Bloch,  in  reply,  said  that  the  paper  slips  complained  of 
by  Mr.  Sellors  were  used  as  a  protective  against  abrasion  markings. 
Modern  slips  do  not  encroach  further  on  the  plate  than  the  width 
of  the  rebate  in  the  dark  slide.  As  regar(is  Mr.  Salt's  observations, 
it  was  not  unknown  for  batches  of  plates  to  give  positive  instead 
of  negatire  images,  but  care,  naturally,  was  taken  not  to  send  such 
out.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  remai'ks  made  on  the  "  Mackie  " 
line ;  further  investigations  were  necessary  to  account  fully  for  their 
origin.  A  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  lecturer 
with  great  acclamation. 


Retos  ana  notes. 


ViBw  PoSTC.\RDS.— Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Lewis,  New  Barjiet,  Herta, 
sends  us  a  selection  of  postcards  in  black  and  sepia  made  by  him 
for  those  issuing  their  own  view  postcards.  His  work  from  cus- 
tomers' original!  negatives  is  certainly  exceedingly  good.  Most  of 
t'lo  cards  sent  to  us  have  the  piciture  printed  up  to  tihe  edge,  but 
Ciirda  arc,  of  course,  supplied  when  preferred  with  a  nanroiw  white 
border.  We  can  speak  very  highly  of  the  glaainig  and  sepia  torring 
of  these  ixwtcards,  particulars  of  the  prices  of  wiiich  may  be 
obtained  on  applioation. 

Export  of  Photographic  Plates  and  Papers  from  France.— 
It  is  notified  in  the  "  Annalos  des  Douanes  "  for  March  1  that,  by 
way  of  exception  to  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  photo- 
grapJiic  plates  and  papers  from  France,  a  general  licence  has  lieen 
granted  for  the  exportation  of  the  undermentioned  goods  to  all  Allied 
or  neutral  countries  except  Switzerland  :— Photographic  plates,  nega- 
tive, sizes  18  I  24  cm.  and  below;  positive  plates  of  all  sizes; 
radiographic  plates  of  all  sizes;  plates  for  colour  photography; 
citrate  of  silver  papers  of  all  sizes;  and  postcards  and  cards,  of 
all  sizes,  sensitised  witli  citrate  or  bromide  of  silver. 

A  Skiw  Ink  in  Radiogb.aphy.— For  marking  the  skin  of  patients 
who  are  examined  by  means  of  tihe  iluoresscent  soreen,  on  ink  is 
recommended  by  Captain  F.  S.  Finnd  in  the  "British  Medical 
Journal"  as  answering  all  the  requirements  of  the  X-ray  operator, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  being  unobjectionaUe  to  the  patient.  The 
ink  consists  of :— Pyro,  1  part;  methylated  spirit,  10  parts;  strong 
liquor  of  ferric  chloride,  2  parts;  acetone,  20  parts.  The  stain 
made  by  this  ink  shows  up  against  iodine,  is  unaffected  hy  spirit, 
ether  or  soap,  lasrtis  for  five  days  or  more  when  covered  with 
dressings,  and  is  visible  immediately  it  is  made.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  without  any  irritating  action  on  inflamed  or  tender  skin. 


The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  in  the  W^ae. — We  learn  that  Mr. 
Frank  S.  Noble,  director  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  has  Iwen  appointed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment I.)irector  of  the  Roihester  Division  of  U.S.  Munitions  Produc- 
tion. To  undertake  this  work,  he  is  temporarily  relinquishing  his 
duties  in  the  Eastman  Company,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  exjpedi- 
tion  of  war  supplies  throughout  the  munition  works  in  his  district. 

The  Rochester  woi-ks  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  in  addition 
to  being  the  scene  of  important  munition  supplies,  is  now  also  a 
temporary  school  of  photograrphy  for  the  training  of  a  thousand  men 
in  this  branch  of  military  service.  The  newest  and  largest  building 
of  the  Kodak  works — that  for  baryta-coating,  and  possessing  a  floor- 
space  of  nine  acres — has  been  allocated  in  part  to  the  U.S.  Signal 
Corps,  imder  whom  the  training  of  men  for  the  photographic  service 
is  being  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  some  fifty  technical 
instructors  drawn  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  staff.  These  provisions 
are  temporary  only,  and  have  been  accepted,  on  the  offer  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  untU  a  permanent  school  shall  be  com- 
pleted at  one  of  the  large  flying  centres  about  August  next. 

British  Industries  Fair,  1918.— The  third  British  Industries 
Fair  is  again  limited  to  oniy  four  (trades,  namely,  poibtery  and 
"lass,  fancy  goods,  toys,  and  sitationery  and  printing.  Exbibi*0ff8 
whose  goods  are  of  iphotograpihic  interest  are  to  be  found  in  this 
latter  section,  and  notable  among  them  finns  undertaking  quantity 
photognaphic  printing.  Messrs.  Phillip  G.  Hunit  and  Co.,  332, 
BaHiam  High  Roa>d,  S.W.17,  show  a  large  variety  of  the  many 
descriptions  of  their  real  photographs  produced  by  automatic 
machinery.  In  addition  to  postcards,  matt  and  glossy,  plain  and 
hand-ooloured  their  productions  include  views  of  larger  size, 
cjgareitle  pictures  as  well  ais  photograiplhs  for  ibox  tops,  window 
cards,  calendars  and  general  advertasing.  A  noTelty  which  is 
shown,  is  a  naipkin-ring,  in  which  a  photographic  subject  is  inltro- 
duoed.  (Messrs.  LUywhite,  Limited,  Halifax,  exlhibit  a  similar 
series  of  lines,  and  direct  atteatioii  also  to  thedr  engineering  and 
cammeixiiaJ  ,pihotography,  and  to  originail  designs  in  embossed  and 
coloured  postcards,  many  of  w\hich  bear  tihe  words  of  songs  aooom- 
panied  iby  phoitograjphs  in  illustration  oif  itlheni.  Messrs.  E.  T.  W. 
Dennis  and  Sons,  Limited,  in  addition  to  much  letterpress  and 
collotype  printing  also  exhibit  specimens  of  ma'dhine  photo-printing. 

Photographic  mounts  are  represented  by  three  firms.  Messrs. 
Marion  and  Foulger,  Limited,  3,  Saho  Square,  W.l,  devote  the 
ohief  part  ol  their  exihibit  to  the  ma,ny  styles  of  wood  and  metal 
frames,  and  make  comparatively  little  display  of  their  production 
of  mounts.  Messrs.  Halsey  and  Davison,  14,  Carlisle  Street,  W.l, 
.show  a  very  large  variety  of  ithe  many  styles  of  mounts  for  pro- 
fessional portrtiit  photographs  and  tor  itedhnical  prints  and  enlarge- 
ments. Folder  mounts  for  sketch  (poaftraats  and  the  wallet  type  of 
mount  now  so  much  in  favour  are  among  their  exhibits.  In  fact, 
they  lay  themselves  out  to  maniufaidture  to  a  customer's  require- 
ments, in  making  which  comment  upon  them  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  are  nianuiacturers  upon  the  very  large  scale,  and 
are  unable  to  accept  direct  orders,  except  those  for  mounts  in 
large  quantities.  The  third  exhibitor  of  mounts  is  Mr.  Argent 
Archer,  140,  Kensington  High  Street,  London,  \V.8,  whose  display 
.is  of  a  very  special  character — that  is  to  say,  a  series  of  war 
memorial  mounts,  in  which  a  realistic  patriotic  design  (evidently  of 
photograph  origin)  is  provided  as  the  setting  for  the  portrait.  The 
Nelson  Monument  in  Trafalgar  Square  is  requisitioned — and  very 
effectively — in  this  way,  and  the  design  represents  a  variation  from 
the  more  embellished  descriptions  of  memorial  mount,  which  doubt- 
less will  be  appreciated  by  the  more  discriminating  of  a  photo- 
grapher's customers.  Another  exhibit  which  should  have  some 
interest  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  the  British  Drawing  Ink  and 
Adhesive  Manufacturing  Company,  31,  Great  Ormond  Street, 
Loudon,  W.C.I.  The  company  is  now  making  and  supplying  albn- 
meu  colours  for  tinting  photographs,  postcards,  etc.,  and  is  also  the 
manufacturer  of  a  pure  white  gum  mountant  for  photographic  prints. 
While  there  are  many  fine  exhibits  in  this  and  in  other  sections 
the  above  covers  praicticiiJJy  all  those  whioh  dirootly  relate  to  the 
photographic  trade.  The  great  size  of  the  Fair,  which  this  year 
is  lioiised  in  large  premises  oif  the  London  Dock,  sihows  the  firm 
hold  it  has  obtained  upon  the  branwhes  of  induSti-y  with  wihioh 
up  to  the  pre.^ieiyt  it  has  concerned  itself.  Our  readers  abroad 
should    paTticularly   jiote  4lhat  it  lias  now    become   an   est^ablished 
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T'ort  of  the  activity  of  the  Department  of  Oversea*  Trade,  10, 
U.>-!:Lgha)l  Street,  London.  E.C.2,  U>  which  applications  should 
im  made  for  admitticn  to  the  Fair  whicb,  in  a!l  pmlia)faility.  will 
be  helJ  about  Hva  time  nejt  year.  Samiten  in  the  IJnited  King- 
ilom  ha«  an  overoeoB  buyer  the  .siiine  opportunity  of  pxarminuig 
s.-  <ls  oC  io  many  different  manuf.i.r  urers.  the  aU-Brit-oh  proprie- 
'  every  one  of  which  w  the  subject  of  confirmation  before 

to  the  fait. 

»      

Correspondence. 

""•  CorrttpondenU  »houldnerer  icrite  on  b.th  .-i.i,  i  :>u-  •-i./.r.  No 
noliet  U  taktn  of  communicationi  unless  ti..  :rd  aJJreaui 

t  tht  terUert  on  giten. 

*.*  tr«  do  not  mJertakt  rtapomsibUily  for  the  omntoiis  exfrtsmdkg 
uur  ocfrrtnxmd- nt*. 

SOFT    WATKR     AM)    BLISTERS 

To  fh.'  E.tt  .r-. 

•    dOft   WUI.  r 

•    ;»  not  »o    '■ 
water  oonwa  through  pe«ty  auil  and   is   na: 

■■r»  a4{o  casM  of  lead-fioisuoini:  ocrarred,  due  tu  : 

thia  water  upon  the  lead  »rrvic«  pipe*.      Since  then  the 
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down,  it  would  prove  useful  as  a  mid-angle  lens  on  a  half-phito. 
Trial  showed  it  to  po.sse88  lirilliant  central  defiiiition,  but  o\riiiy 
to  violent  marginal  aberration  it  dismally  failed  on  the  larger 
plate,  even  with  a  smair  stop.  Here  the  "basic  fact"  merely 
gave  an  indication  of  the  amoiuit  of  stray  light  which  might  ent*"!- 
the  camera,  and  served  no  other  purpoee  whatever  except  to  lead 
one  astray. 

Although  the  circle  of  illumination,  ptr  re,  is  of  no  use  to  the 
pliotographer,  yet  the  circles  of  ustful  definitioii  with  varying  stops 
moBt  obviously  are.  Standards  of  definition,  whiW,  dtKirable, 
hardly  apply,  for  lenji  makers  aflord  ho  information  even  for  the 
plate  an  objective  is  primarily  designed  to  cover,  and  they  are 
not  likely  to  abandon  this  attitude.  A  lens  designed  to  give  an 
aberrated  (soft-focus)  image  is  a  special  case,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered by  itself. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  with  nearly  all  preeent-day  photo- 
graphers the  term  "  covering  power "  has  acquired  a  dcRnite 
meaning  relating  U\  useful  definition  over  a  certain  area,   with  a 

< '  'ise  allowance  for  varying  types  of  lenses,  and  also  varia- 

1  -ir  price.     This  being  so,  whether  the  terms  applied  b.- 

r  not   in   an   academic  sense,   it   is   useless   to  attempt   t'<i 

Mr.    Debenliam's   version   of   "covering   power"   can   be 

'         '  iiy  as  the  "maximum  circle  of  illumina- 

h  the  words  "  photographic  image"   iii- 

jii   his  ■l<iniition,  the  insertion  of  which  appears  to  be 

unfortunate,    unless   an   unrecognisable   marginal    blu<'. 

IV lit.   is  to  be  deemed  a  photographic  image. — Believe 

•  '  .  with  great  riwpeot,  "  An  OpriCK-Bov." 

RE(X1VBRY   OF  SILVER  PROM  SPENT  FIXING  BATHS. 

To  the  Editors. 
CSenl'eniMi, — Your  imAck  on  the  "  Recovery  of  SUver  Residues  " 
m   the   itMie  of    Ae    lat   intent  wer«   very    InteroaUng  U>    us,  as 
tnir  frritds  froqoeotly  ank  vm  to  Imilrudt  them  lurw.  to  treat  tiieir 
■  .  faatlH. 

"  MV<r  had  rwiatwi  io  doi>bi  thrnit  all  lihe.  silvor  may  I>e 
evtmctcU  from  waate  h\<pi>  sotutiinw  hy  meaiia  of  liver  of  sulphur, 
pnjvi<M  MmA  time  be  aJKrwed  for  tllie  neceaAry  roadions  to  take 
and  anlBcitfat  care  given  to  teiOing  the  pracipitaUyi  liquuri<. 
.:«»y«  mArimo  our  (riends  Id  adi  solution  of  Uver  comjioujHl 
.t  tjio  tb4«  of  about  two  oufioea  of  liver  onnn>ound  per  gallon  of 
w-T««(«  liquor,  to  mix  the  mlutiona  and  allow  them  to  stand  a  day. 
this    iolerval    a  glaaafol   uf    tlie    clear   top   liquor  is  tcHted 
^'.vcr  snliition,  whan  a  brownish  precipitate  iodicatea  that  fur- 
ther en  miBt  be   adde<l  to   Uie  bulk,  and   a   fr<«h  t<itt 
'ivk.1.-                    Lowing;  day.     (A  white  precnpitaAo  of  sulphur,  liow- 
is  often  utrtttioed  from  ths  intaiaotion  of  sulphite  and   sul- 
'.   aiid   must   not    lie    miltraken  for  nlver  sulphide.)     By    thia 
inoana    full    time   is  alkiwed    for  tlir  subatanoeB  to   rcoot,   and    no 
.  .lu.-.  jiri.  tSuvwn  aw»y   tlir,,ii-'li   I.,.-k  ct  testing. 

tive  spent   fixiii,  from    JifTorerrt  aoiarces  in  our 

-.    we   TM\   a    -  •.,•*!»    on   them    with    both   liver 

and    sodium    in.:.,    ilpln.lo,   to   dotermine   whether  any 

"1,    froai    our  inimhil   rx}n-rieiioc   niiffhA    1k»  olitninod.        'Viw 

lis  were  in  Uire«  csmw  plain  fixing  haiths,  in  two  case*  .idd 

'  ''  «'o*  considerable  contamination   witli 

ranged  from   36  to  216  graiiut   per 

;.i'«l   trf  carrying  out  the  preccpitations, 

iL'tideraUe  excess  of  snljihide  at  once,   in 

idl  others  A  quantity  inaufUciant  to  throw 

'■,  so  that  fuitber  addiL:<«i  wibb  necessary 

■    •  ry  case  the  wliole  value  was  fiii:i!ly 

oomponivd  or  sodium   inonosiiljiliute 

I   we  find   thai  tho  silver  prmiiiit.-Ue 

I'lkidc    Itad    been    used. — Voj^    faitli- 

full*.  A.   B.  SpAnT. 

JohiffTiii  and  Sora'  Smelting  Weeks,  I<t<l. 

London.   -March   18.   1918. 

rWe  «ri>  2',.id  I'l  have  tho  assurance  of  iMessrs.  .Johnson's,  from 

.  th.it  liver  of  sulphur  may  be  depended  upon 

.( .'s  to  throw  down  the  silvor.     Apparently  the 

i       I    -..I  the  notes  in  our  issue  of  March  1  arose 

i...     .  .:;.|iie  of   "liver,"   any   ineffective  action  of 

be   usefully  i>upplement«d  hy  that  of  a  purer  sulphide 

— Eb8.   "BJ.  ■] 
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ilnsioers  to  Corresponaents. 

— ♦ 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
In  consequence  of  general  reduced  suppliea  of  paper,  at  the  retult 

of  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  much  wood  puip  and  grass, 

"a  smaller  space  will  be  available  until  further  notice  for  replies 

to  correspondent!. 
Moreover,  we  vntt  answer  by  post  if  stamped  and  addressed  tnve- 

lope  is  enclosed  for  reply:  b-cent  International  Coupon,  from 

readers  abroad. 
The  full  questions  and  answers  will  be  printed  only  in  the  case  of 

inquiries  of  general  interest. 
Queries  to  be  answered  in  the  Friday's  "  Journal  "  must  reach  us 

not    later    fftan    Tuesday  {posted    Monday),  and    should    be 

addressed  to  the  Editors. 

E.  O. — ^The  prints  appear  to  be  on  a  semi-matt  gaslight  paper 

H.  J.  W.  AND  Sons,  Ltd. — James  Hetley  and  Oo.,  55,  Soho  Square, 

London.  W.l,  can  proTjably  supply  a  small  quantity. 
A.  B.  H, — Certainly,  the  photograph  is  copyright,  and  you  must, 
apply  for  permission,  giving  full  particulars.    If  onily  one  enlarge- 
ment is  required  for  private  use,  it  Is  possible  no  objection  will  be 
made. 

E.  G.  Pascai,. — ^Under  good  oonditiona  of  storage  (a  dry,  cool 
place)  a  year  is  a  very  reasonable  time.  Most  usually,  tendency 
to  general  fog,  with  band  of  surface  fog  round  edges  of  nega- 
tives if  very  stale. 

Max  Rycott. — You  should  give  your  aiddrees  in  sending  a  letter 
for  publication.  If  you  do  so,  kindly  confirm  your  reference  to 
the  "  B.J."  of  Mareih  3,  1905.  We  cannot  find  any  leltter  from 
you  in   that  issue. 

A.  F.  WADDEtL. — 1.  The  bealt  stain  is  that  made  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Vanguard  Company,  Maidenhead.  2.  Form  for  registra- 
tion (under  the  RcgiiStraition  of  Businees  Names  Aot)  from  any 
post-office.      The  fee  is  5s. 

If.  G.  B. — As  we  understand  the  official  announcement,  there  is  no 
distinction  drawn  between  types  of  cameras,  and  we  can  readily 
believe  that  in  the  official  mind  a  ferrotype  camera,  taking  a  2-in. 
button  picture,  would  come  just  in  the  same  class  as  a  15  by  12 
outfit.  Your  best  course  would  be  to  address  an  inquiry  to 
Headquarters,  London  District,  Horse  Guards  Annexe,  12.  Carlton 
House  Terrace,  S.W.I. 

F.  E.  Walker. — The  normal  formula  for  the  plates  mixed  with 
three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  with  addition  of  about 
{  grain  bromide  per  oz.  of  ithe  (weaker)  solution,  and  of  soda 
sulphite,  say,  5  grs.  per  oz.,  also  of  the  working  developer. 
2.  Try  rinsing  rackfuU  of  plates  under  the  taip  before  putting  in 
tank;  alfio  removing  air  bubbles  from  surface  of  developer  in 
tank  before  in.«erting  rack. 

H.  G.  R. — 1.  There  is  no  objection  to  fixing  prints  developed  by 
metol  and  amidol  in  the  same  bath ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
fixed  prints  made  by  different  developers  simultaneously.  2.  You 
should  vami^  or  medium  uranium  intensified  prints  to  protect 
them  from  the  atmosphere.  Try  gently  rubbing  with  a  little  tur- 
pentine to  remove  the  tarnish ;  then  varnish.  3.  We  do  not  think 
the  price  too  high  for  the  enlargements  if  of  good  quality. 

L.  S. — The  best  form  of  supplementary  lens  and  the  best  position  for 
it  must  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  particular  lens  to  which 
it  is  adapted,  so  it  is  rather  difficult  to  give  any  definita  advice. 
We  rather  doulht  if  two  50-inch  lenses  wiU  work  any  better  than 
one  25  inch.  In  all  probability  a  simple  meniscus  fitted  over  front 
or  back  lens  will  do  what  you  require  quite  satisfactorily;  pos- 
sibly the  back  position  would  be  best,  as  the  back  lens  is  of  the 
longer  focus. 

W.  G.  G. — ^The  usual  method  in  the  trade  when  using  the  ohea]) 
bromide  papers  of  rather  poor  quality  is  to  mount  on  the  canvas 
stretcher  with  a  cheap  paste  of  thick  consistency,  but  we  should 
recommend  you  to  use  the  better  quality  photo  mouutant,  such  as 
supplied   by  Messrs.   Johnson,  Fallowfield   and   others.        If  the 


enlargements  are  on  paper  of  good  quality,  you  can  mount  tihem 
very  perfectly  with  a  glue  mouoitant  used  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing instructions : — Damp  the  drawing  or  print  all  over,  and 
when  quite  moist  stretch  it  slightly  lengthways  v>d  sideways  as 
well,  taking  care  to  stretch  it  equally  so  that  it  will  be  quite  flat. 
Then  lay  it  down  on  the  strainer  f*oe  up,  and  turn  up  the  edges 
for  half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  according  to  the  size  of  the  print,  all 
around.  Run  an  edging  of  strong  hot  glue  all  round  the  turned  up 
edges,  and  then  rapidly  rub  tihem  down  on  to  the  sitrainer.  Put 
the  strainer  away  to  dry  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position,  on 
no  account  standing  it  up  on  edge.  When  dry  the  print  will  be 
found  to  be  strained  as  tight  as  a  drum  head,  and  nothing  but 
excessive  damp  will  ever  cause  it  to  buckle.  The  glue  must,  of 
course,  set  before  the  paper  dries,  otherwise  the  ghie  joint  will 
separate.  It  is,  therefore,  as  well  slightly  to  moisten  the  centre  of 
the  print  now  and  then  during  the  first  hour  or  two. 

Developing-Fixing. — Will  you  please  send  me  a  formula  for 
developer,  for  combined  developer,  and  fixing  of  ferrotype  plate, 
as  used  in  Telephot  button  cameras? — W    Hatnes. 

We  have  mo  experience  of  these  formulse  ourselves,  but  the  fol- 
lowing was  recommended  a  year  or  two  ago  by  a  practical  worker 
in  this  line: — 

Hydroquinone    300  grs. 

Metol   30  grs. 

Carbonate  of  soda  2  ozs. 

iSulphite  of  soda  2  ozs. 

Bromide  of  potassium  40  grs. 

Water   20  ozs. 

Put  the  two  sodas  into  a  dry  bottle,  add  the  hydroquinone,  shake 
well,  pour  in  1  pint  of  water,  and  shake  until  dissolved.  Dissolve 
the  metol  in  half  a  cup  of  warm  water,  pour  it  into  the  bottle, 
add  the  bromide  and  shake  well.  This  developer  b  now  fit  for 
ordinary  dry-plate  work,  and  can  be  used  over  and  over  agaiin  for 
plates  and  papers.      For  positives  direct : — 

Hypo     6  ozs. 

.^nimonia  liq.  .880  1  oz. 

Put  the  hypo  into  a  dry  bottle,  pour  in  the  developer,  and  shake 
well  until  dissolved;  then  add  the  ammonia.  Keep  well  corked, 
And  the  developer  wUl  keep  good  for  some  years. 

Net  Prepaid  Line  Advertisements. 
Tarifl  of  Charges. 

18  words  or  less       1/- 

Extra  words.     For  every  three  words  or  less,     2d. 

(No  reduction  for  a  series.) 
Orders  to  repeat  an  adv't  must  be  accompanied  by  the  advertisement 
as  previously  printed. 

Special  Note.     Adv'ts.  under  a  Box  Number. 
For  words  '*  Box  No."  and  office  address  in  adv*t.  add  4d.  per  insertion. 
For  forwarding  replies      ...         ...         6d.  per  insertion  for  each  adv't. 

If  replies  are  called  for  this  latter  charge  is  not  made. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  and  correctly  prepaid. 

The  latest  time  for  receiving  small  line  advertisements  is  12  o*clock 
(noon)  on  Wednesdays  for  the  current  week's  issue. 

Displayed  Adv'ts.  should  reach  the  Publishers  Monday  morning. 

The  insertion  of  an  Advertisement  in  any  definite  issue  cannot  ba 
guaranteed. 


Cheques    and    Postal  Orders    should  be  crossed 
Greenwood  &  Co..  Ltd. 

DEPOSIT  SYSTEM.— When  selling ^oods 
to  stranijcni,  or  purchasing,  all  risk  is  avoided 
by  employing  our  deposit  system.  Cost  istrifiinff. 
The  purchase-money  must  be  deposited  with 
the  publishers,  HENRY  Greenwood  &  Co., 
Ltd..  24,  Wellington  Street,  W.C.  a,  and  all 
Cheques.  Money  Orders,  &c,  made  payable  to 
them.  Acknowledgment  is  sent  to  both  parties 
and  deposit  is  held  until  receipt  of  advice  that 
goods  have  oeen  received  and  lound  satisftictory, 
m  which  case  the  amount  deposited  is  forwarded 
to  the  seller.  less  a  commission  of  2>4  per  cent, 
(minimum,  one  shilUng^;  niaxmium    two  shiUingfs 


*»•  To  prevent  delay  communications  relating  to 
Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
Ehould  be  addressed  lo  3ie  publishers.  All  adver- 
tisements are  received  subjei:i  to  their  approval 
or  revision,  and  the  right  is  reacrved  to  refuse  any 


&,Co.."aud  made  payable  to  Henrv 


and  sixpence).  If  goods  are  not  approved  the 
publishers  wait  origmal  owner's  acknowledy^ment 
of  their  safe  return  before  refunding  tne  Ut-posit. 
In  this  case  the  minimum  commission  only  ionc 
shilling)  is  deducted.  All  disputes  or  questions 
arising  from  such  causes  as  damage  of  gvods  in 
transit.  Ac,  must  be  settled  between  the  contract- 
ing parties.  The  deposit  is  held  by  Messrs. 
Greeivwood  pending  settlement.  Messrs.  Green- 
wood do  not  undertake  to  express  any  opinion 
on  the  condition  or  value  of  goods,  oor  muse  lh« 
goods  be  sent  to  them. 


advertisement  without  giving  a  reason  for  so  doing. 
The  publishers  are  not  responsible  for  cleri<il 
or  prmters'  errors,  but  every  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  mistakes. 


HENRY   GREENWOOD    &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Publishers, 
24,  Wemngton  Street.  Strand,  LONDON,  W.C.  2. 
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EX-CATHEDRA. 


Pricing  Small 
Advertise- 
ments. 


We  are  glad  to  have  heard  from  a  num- 
ber of  senders  of  small  advertisements 
that  the  notes  in  last  week's  '  K.J." 
have  been  welcomed.  It  is  quite  natural  that  advertisers 
should  be  as  giad  to  be  spared  the  Trouble  of  remitting  a 
»uppleraent&ry  sura,  as  our  publishers  .ire  glad  to  be  spared 
the  trouble  of  applying  for  it.  As,  however,  several  cor- 
respondents point  out  that  the  reckoning  of  the  number  of 
words  in- an  adv.  ut  is  not  all  plain  sailing,  and  that 

1".  would  be  a  c^.i  ■  if  the  precise  b.isi8  of  sudi  reckon- 

ing were  available'  i.-  every  advertiser,  wo  here  print  a 
schedule  which,  we  think,  covers  all  the  doubtful  kinds  of 
word  which  arise.  To  take  first  words  which  occur  chiefly 
in  addreases.  Here  the  reckonin^f  which  our  publishers 
adopt  ia  as  follows : — 

laitialii  of 


Noa.  in  addr 


each  initial  is  one  word 

M^.,  1.  T.  Saltb,  UifM  word*. 

eiich   number  lit  unc  word 

K^.t  M/tf,  John  St.,  foar  wordn, 

Poatal  dtatrict  (and  numeral) one  word 

K^.,  N.WJ,  0B«  word. 

Hyphenated    worda  snd    proper   namaa 
(town*),  Ac each  iWin 


IIIH-'   word 


(.#.,  Sacaad-band,  two  worilt ;  AibtonundcrLyns,  three  wurdi : 
8%.  Anaa'ft-oa  8**,  four  wordf. 

But  the  matter  proper  of  many  of  these  line  advertisements 
presente  instances  where  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  such 
and  such  a  oombinatioii  of  letters  is  to  be  rc-i-kone<l  a.i  one  or 
i  where,  therefore,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
lie  and  adhere  uniformly  to  it.  Our  pub- 
lishers have,  therefore-,  drafted  a  rule  for  reckoning  the 
number  of  words  in  these  advertisements,  baii'^d.  quite 
fp-irly,  on  the  number  of  symbols  (letters  or  nuiiierals) 
occurring  in  a  given  expression.  Items  of  money,  size, 
length,  time,  weight,  and  the  various  contractions  common 
in  the  trade  should,  therefore,   \ie  rpokonp<l  as  follows:  — 


Sumi  of  moDcv 

~flMw|M   plates,  cameras, 
bMkgroonda) 

Apertores  of  leniMS 

Fncal  lengths  of  lpnH«< 

Stui.ter  speeds 


> 


If   only    4  lyrabols 
(letters, numcraU)... 


If   longer,    bnt  not 
exceeding  8  symboU 


uuo   \\..r(l. 


Two  wordb. 


Abbreviation* 

According  to  this  ratinj;  some  things  will  now  be  reckoned 
OS  one  word  which  were  formerly  reckoned  as  two  and 
riVe  vertA.  In  the  aggregate  it  will  make  no  difference 
that  we  can  discover  in  the  charges  /or  these  small 
announcements,  while  it  has  the  advantage  of  relieving 
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senders  of  small  advertisements  from  any  doubt  in  ascer- 
taining the  sum  to  be  remitted.  If  we  add  some  examples, 
drawn  from  each  of  the  above-mentioned  classes,  any 
vestige  of  uncertainty  will,  we  hope,  be  removed.     These 


Money  ..6a. 3d.,  £14,  £2  8s.. 
Hizn  ....l/l-pl,  l/2.pl,  6x4 
FNoB.  ..P4-5    


Wei(!Ut8..14lb,  «ioz 

'limes   ..5.30,6i>.m 


each   1  wore— 

each  1  word- 

1  word 
each  1  word— 


. .  each  1  word- 

. .  each  1  word— 
. .  each  1 word- 


Ahbrevia-B  4  W,  cab,  CDV, 

tions  . .  c.p.,c.w.o.,  D&K, 

DD,  t'f,  OA,  PC, 

KB.,S.l!;.n.,  T.P., 

V.P.,\V.A.,W.V.W, 


each  1  word 


-Jut     i'2     9s.     6d., 

fi4  las.     6d...  each  2  words 
-.but6ix4it,12xlOin., 

6Il,  xl21t each  2  words 

-bnt  14iin 2  words 

—bat  lySOth,  1-lOOOth     each  2  words 

-but  lOOlbs 2  words 

-but  9.Joa.m. 

7.50  i»  m each  2  words 

Any  abbreviation 
of  more  than  four 
Bymbolu.  but  not 
more  ttian  eight, 
is  reckoned  as     2  words 


A  long  story,  we  are  afraid,  over  a  trifling  matter  of  detail, 
but  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  more  than  three  hundred  of 
these  small  announcements  appear  week  by  week  in  the 
"British  Journal"  it  will  be  seen  that  in  seeking  to  dis- 
pense with  correspondence  arising  from  insufficient  remit- 
tance our  publishers  are  studying  the  convenience  of  many 
individual  advertisers  no  less  than  that  of  their  own. 


Photo-  I'hotograDhy  unfortunately  has  )io  his- 

^raphy's  torian  of  its  own  to  record  the  immerse 

Great  Part.  sen.'ices  which  it  has  rendered  and  con 

tiniies  to  lender  in  the  present  war.  But  every  now  and 
I  hen  a  bare  statement  is  made  which  gives  some  hint  of  the 
scale  of  its  services.  Such  a  one  was  the  reply  to  a  question 
last  week  in  the  Housn  of  Commons  when  Mr.  Mac])herson 
rr.entioned  that  photographs  of  the  graves  of  British 
soldiers  in  France  had  been  made  to  the  number  of  over 
sixty  thousand.  A  melancholy  duty  this,  but  one  which 
has  its  place  among  the  doings  of  the  camera  in  the  world 
war.  There  is  more  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  posi- 
tive and  tremendous  'benefits  which  photography  has  con- 
ferred in  the  way  of  Faving  the  lives  of  our  soldiers.  Not 
until  the  war  is  ended,  and  probably  not  then,  shall  we  be 
enabled  adequately  to  realise  the  herculean  tasks  which 
have  been  accomplished  by  means  of  the  photographic  plate 
as  the  auxiliary  of  aerial  observation  of  the  enemy's  plans 
and,  with  the  X-ray  tube,  as  a  help  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  surgeon. 


Portraits  for  Wc  note  a  suggestion  made  at  a  meeting 
Tickets.  of  one  of  our  great  railway  companies 

that  season  tickets  should  have  a  portrait  of  the  holder. 
1'he  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  has  never  been  put  into 
practice  on  a  large  scale.  If  it  is  adopted  we  trust  that 
it  will  not  be  made  the  pretext  for  reviving  the  pernicious 
practice  of  offering  free  sittings  in  the  hope  that  orders  for 
other  portraits  may  be  secured.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
there  must  be  a  standard  size  and  position  of  the  head,  and 
another  is  that  there  must  be  no  retouching.  We  believe 
it  is  the  custom  for  the  workers  in  some  munition  factories 
to  'be  photographed  in  uniform  style  for  the  purpose  of 
identification,  and  in  such  cases  the  work  is  done  at  the 
factory  by  a  photographer  who  attends  periodically.  Pos- 
sibly something  of  the  same  sort  might  be  done  at  the  great 
railway  stations  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  fit  up  a  half- 
watt  lamp  in  a  small  office,  and,  working  at  a  fixed  distance, 
to  make  the  exposures  upon  a  continuous  film.  The 
ordinary  ineh-wido  un|>erlorat6d  cinematograph  film  could 
be  used  so  as  to  give  a  picture  IJ  in.  by  1  in.  and  it  would, 
of  course,  be  necessary  to  secure  a  registered  number  corre- 
sponding with  that  upon  the  ticket  upon  each  negative. 
Some  of  our  proffpsidna!  friends  ma)"  think  that  this  sug- 


gestion is  bad  for  business  but  we  would  point  out  that 
ir,  would  prevent  their  regular  patrons  from  being  tempted 
away  from  them  by  specious  offers  from  less  scrupulous 
firms.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  and  the  railway 
companies,  the  plan  has  many  advantages,  as  there  would 
be  a  great  saving  of  time  and  trouble  to  all  concerned. 


Photographs       The  Exhibition  of  War  Pictures  at  the 
in  Colour.  Grafton    Galleries    has    probably    done 

more  to  increase  the  popular  appreciation  of  photography 
than  any  previous  show  of  photographs  has  done  since  the 
invention  of  the  art.  Of  late  years  especially  such  exhi- 
bitions have  been  rather  sombre  affairs,  excellent  in 
pictorial  quality,  but  making  no  direct  appeal  to  the  taste 
of  the  general  public.  As  to  the  artistic  value  of  the  war 
pictures  we  express  no  opinion,  our  object  just  now  being 
to  point  out  the  excellent  opening  the  show  should  make 
for  the  sale  of  large  bromide  pictures  judiciously  tinted. 
After  the  war  there  will  be  many  men  anxious  to  preserve 
the  recollection  of  some  place  or  incident  associated  with 
their  military  experiences,  and  the  photographer  who  can 
supply  their  requirements  at  a  reasonable  price  should 
find  it  a  remunerative  line.  There  has  been  nothing 
obtainable  between  a  highly  finished  enlargement  costing 
many  pounds  for,  say,  a  30  by  24  size,  and  the  cheap 
smudges  now  on  view  in  most  working-class  neighbour- 
hoods. Apart  from  this,  there  should  be  a  good  demand 
for  such  enlargements  for  business  purpo.ses.  When  people 
again  travel  for  pleasure  we  hope  to  see  some  of  these 
colossal  pictures  advertising  the  charms  of  our  coast 
resorts  at  the  railway  termini  showing  the  holiday-makers 
en  masse  enjoying  themselves  at  Brighton,  Blackpool,  or 
Bournemouth,  while  smaller  single  studies  could  fill  less 
important  positions. 


GOOD    AND    BAD    NEGATIVES. 

In  our  issue  of  March  8  a  contributor,  "  Thermit,"  com- 
mented very  forcibly  on  the  advantages  of  good  negatives, 
making  a  strong  point  of  the  economy  in  printing  that  the 
provision  of  really  good  negatives  causes.  He  defined  a 
perfect  negative  as  the  "  kind  of  negative  that  can  be  found 
among  the  old  boxes  of  almost  any  first  or  middle-class 
firm,"  and  this  reference  to  "  old  boxes  "  is  a  useful  re- 
minder that  the  indifferent  negative,  which  requires  special 
printing  paper  and  various  time-wasting  printing  dodges, 
is,  more  or  less,  a  modern  introduction.  It  would  be  quite 
wrong  to  assume  that  good  negatives  are  no  longer  pro- 
duced, for  many  firms  to-day  turn  out  just  as  fine  negatives 
as  their  cleverest  predecessors,  but,  still,  we  fear  it  could 
be  quite  truthfully  said  that  the  majority  of  modern  nega- 
tives are  extremely  indifferent  productions.  Any  trade 
printer  will,  we  believe,  confirm  this,  while  the  introduction 
of  different  printing  papers,  many  of  a  type  that  in  the  old 
days  was  not  needed  at  all,  is  a  fairly  practical  preof. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  precisely  what  consti- 
tutes a  perfect  negative.  As  "  Thermit  "  points  out,  there 
are  negatives  thai>  will  nrint  well  on  almost  any  printing 
medium,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  exactly  why  they 
do  so.  It  is,  however,  quite  easy  to  define  one  leading  char- 
acteristic of  the  average  bad  negative,  and  that  is  fog,  arid 
to  some  extent  we  can  trace  out  the  reasons  why  fog,  nowa- 
days, is  more  prevalent  than  it  used  to  bt,  One  of  these 
reasons  is  doubtless  the  change  in  developers,  modern  de- 
velopers being  more  prone  to  give  fog  than  the  old  ones. 
Another  is  the  increase  in  the  speed  of  plates,  and  fast 
plates  with  fog-giving  developers  can  produce  wonderful 
results. 

It  is,  pBthaps,  not -TfeaHserf/'generally,  that  the  fastest 
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plates  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  had  a  speed  no 
greater  than  that  of  a  quite  medium  plate  of  to-day.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  produce  a  really  fajit  plat©  that  will  not 
fog  somewhat  readily,  and  this  is  usually  sufficiently  well 
realised  to  cause  people  to  use  slow  or  medium  speed  plates 
when  they  want  specially  clean  ne^ativee,  but  these  plates 
do  not  differ  very  greatly  from  the  extra  rapid  plates  on 
which  such  good  negatives  were  made  years  ago.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  we  now  use  much  more  rapid  lenses,  and  while 
in  old  days  we  had  to  rely  on  //8  lenses  and  plates  of 
medium  sp«ed,  we  can  now  use  //4.5  lenses  on  plates  that 
are  twice  or  thre<»  times  as  fast.  Also,  we  use  wider  angle 
lenses,  which  throw  a  lot  of  reflected  light  over  the  plate. 
and  developers  of  a  soft  working  tjrpe  that  produce  fog 
somewhat  readily. 

Soma  time  ago  we  had  a  problem  pat  to  us  by  a   d's- 
appointed  amateur,  who,  with  a  nice  little  ten  guinea  first- 
claM  camera  found  he  could  not  produce  a  decent  negative. 
The  question  he  put  was  this:  "  How  is  it  that  Mis.s."^<)  and 
So,  with  a  second-hand  old-fa8hione<l  hand-camera.th.it  she 
has  only  had  about  six  month?,  anil  that  cost  onlv  about 
thirty  shillings  when  new.  turns  out  a  perfect  printing  ne- 
gative every  time  while  I  don't  get  one  to  a  box  of  plates  T" 
The  answer  was  really  quit«  simple  nrhen  we  had  examined 
'lissSoandSo's  camera       It  was  a  film  camera,  with  asinglo 
ii«  u,,,ri;M.f  ,-in.,Trj.t,tlv  at  about  / '11,  and  with  a  shutter 
r  no  adjustment.   Both  shutter  and 

■  •<•'  "-f-  •i'--i_-i 1,'ive  good  ""•         ~  -.,  ...1 fj],ns  of 

I  standard  sp*ed  tinder  normal  -.  while 

ihe  used   the  dev<>!  ■•-cribe<.i  by    the 

nwlcci^  of  the  filni  larist'sr.L  -.  thins^* 

■ "  litv. 

■iiH 

•xl   lioin  Uy, 

The  re-  ,  --ver 

it  once.     He  had  ail  '•  »^«v,<»"- 

■  it  reallv  did  not   need  half   -•' 

workin?  under  nio<tern  cnn<lition<t  and  nro- 

ilts,  while  the  lady  waa  really  working  under 

of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  and  getting 


t  is,  that  while  the  fast  plats  is  a  most  valuable 
iion,  it  wants  knowinp.   if  <.''     '  '  •  be 

and  it  is  U'^ed  vf-rv  t   is 

••rve 


: 'ef  1  on  if 

I.-f.   .1 


a    mticli 
OCain  n  : 

[••«><J  <lo  wn  ne«-. 

tte    •n7**th'*r 


.on, 

i  !  iie  extra  fast  leiiii,  and 

Verv  few  people  realise 

•  mm 

■•••■•  •   one 


;..    .         -.  ,....: .  .ifler  all.  •'■" 

I   in  the  production    of  a  good    pli 

"  ■  ''  '^~ ' Tf  .1.  .  -ipgative  1 

n  passu' 

■  'e.     Il   tl,' 
't>e.  we  ni  ' 
'.elopaig  (Uxl^e.-i  get  a  fair  itcj^utive,  bn' 


■"t  critical 

is    the 

tit,  then 

at    the 

•  '<  of 


I'hotographa  i* 
to  that  of  the 

Rtrrrr     T^arL---  ■'•'■tenf<-<I  (>!><>!oer.^Dh*,  taken 

' .  are  on 

!n   the 

th« 

vill 


'   Informatf'n.    which  is  reapontibls  for 


the  cost  of  time  and  trouble.  If,  however,  exposure  is  right, 
then  development  and  printing  go  through  almost  auto- 
matically, and  with  a  minimum  of  trouble.  There  are 
several  ways  of  going  wrong  in  eocposure,  other  than  that  of 
merely  giving  too  much  or  too  little  time.  Supposing  the 
timing  to  be  correct,  then  a  quick  lens  and  aJow  plate  will 
give  a  better  negative  than  a  slow  lens  and  a  quick  plate. 
Stopping  down  to  compensate  for  too  fast  a  plate  is  a 
blunder  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  one  that  hardly  ever 
can  have  an  excuse.  Again,  a  very  common  blunder  is 
expecting  to  produce  a  thoroughly  good  negative  from  a 
badly-lighted  subject.  If  the  lighting  gives  a  flat  and  dull 
appearance  to  the  subject,  then  the  negative  will  give  a 
flat  and  dull  print,  and  even  the  most  violent  faking  will 
only  falsify,  not  remedy,  matters. 

In  regard  to  development,  the  old-fashioned  trustworthy 
pyro  was  much  less  prone  to  give  fog  than  some  of  the 
modern  developers.  Almost  any  of  these  will  give  fine 
negatives  if  properly  used,  but  they  differ  a  good  deal  in 
their  focsHng  propensities,  and,  consequently,  in  the  amount 
of  '  they  require.    Some  pyro  formul*  give  excellent 

res.  '.)ut  bromide  at  all,  hence,  at  one  time,  arose  the 

idea  that  bromide  was  an  unnecessary  complication  in  any 
case.  Some  anti-bromide  faddists  almost  made  foggy  nega- 
tives fashionable,  and  possibly  their  influence  has  extended 
farther  than  it  should  have  done.  A  very  material  factor 
in  the  production  of  foggy  negatives  was,  however,  the  in- 
troduction of  tank  development.  It  need  not  have  been 
so  at  all,  for  fog  is  not  an  inherent  part  of  the  process  Uy 
any  means.  It.  however,  was  some  time  before  tanK  tise»s 
began  to  realise  that  the  use  of  diluted  developers  for  a  long 
time  neoeaitated  the  use  of  extra  bromide,  and  some  do  not 
appnrentiv  realise  this  fact  now. 

I  we  fear  that  some  of  the  trouble  of  bad  nega- 

tiv.  t>e  s*t  down  to  the  account  of  certain  people  v>\\o 

propounded  the  false  doctrine  that  the  negative  did  not 
matter  '  It  was  only  a  means  to  an  end.  and  so  long  as  thev 
?ot  the  type  of  print  thev  wanted  they  did  not  care  what 
the  negative  was  like.  We  believe  that  in  some  cases  they 
had  considerable  trouble  in  getting  the  desire<l  kind  of  print 
from  fl'  -ved  thev  produced,  while  in  many  cases  their 

final   r.  t  with  little  approval   from   other  pe^^ 

Still,  their  iaila<>ioiis  doctrine  had  a  considerable  effect, 
and  not  a  little  carelessness  on  the  part  of  negative  makers 
be  tracorl  to  the  heretic  proposition  that  the  negative 
.-»  means  to  an  end  is  itself  of  small  consequence. 
•  has  often  struck  us  at  society  meetinps  is 
the  sur  1  manv  fairlv  good  workers  show  when  they 

have  the  opportunitv'of  seeing  a  really  good  negative  It 
seems  to  be  a  fact  that  a  large  number  of  photoeraphers 
really  do  not  know  what  a  perfect  negative  looks  like,  and 
we  would  suggest  that  societies  holdine  exhibitions  might 
do  eood  «>r%-ice  to  their  members  if  thev  arranged  a  small 
loan  exhibit  of  perfect  negatives  b.jrrowed  from  fi"t-<"'«^« 
workers  It  is.  perhaps,  somewhat  unreasonable  to  expect 
perfection  from  those  who  have  no  idea  what  it  is  like; 
Ud  a  little  more  familiarity  with  good  negatives  might 
1  standard  considerably 


■■an 
being  onlv 
A  tl 


as 

wi* 
th. 
(Ir. 
an 'I 
an' I 
..f 


-  haviiii;  bei'n  rrceivfd 
■i  leclurt-s  can  be  miide 
1  .Toumal  "  has  r»f  erred 
:id  Priority.  Admiralty. 
."y.W.l.  whuli  controU  oxyeea  aupply. 

■  ,1*  lonjf  a«  the  requirements  for  war 

■  MO  reatriction  in  iropoeed  on  Uj«  supply 
in  small  cylinders  to  produce  the  oxy- 

f(,i  -   or  like   purposes;   nor,    in   this  con- 

»(,.  !:it   required    at  present   either   for  the 

lurer  or  whoU'n.iier  to  supply  oxygen  to  the  retuler.  or  fer 
'  r  to  sell  to  the  public  for  this  purpose. 
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RENOVATING    APPARATVS   AND    ACCESSORIES. 


Rkkovation  U  quit©  distinct  from  ropair.  The  second  deals  with 
strength  and  8er\-iceablene8S ;  the  first  simply  with  appearance. 
As  a  well  known  worker  recently  remarked  to  the  writer  :  "  I 
send  ray  repairs  out  to  competent  hands,  but  I  do  my  renovation 
myself."  Some  of  the  hints  here  given  are  seasonable  in  a  double 
sense,  aa  not  only  'helping  to  give  a  good  impression  now  that 
th»  lighter  days  begin  to  show  up  previously  unnoticed  dinginess 
or  dilapidation,  but  as  being  real  war  economies. 

The  materials  Mid  appliances  nec<led  are  of  the  simplest  and 
roost  trifling  kind.  They  include  a  short-handled  feather  duster, 
one  or  two  of  the  sharp-pointed  glass-headed  pins  known  as  dress 
pins,  a  few  soft  rags,  a  piece  of  chajnois  leather,  a  tin  of  Globe 
polish,  another  of  turpentine  and  beeswax  furniture  polish,  such  as 
"  Mansion,"  a  little  benzine  or  petrol,  some  machine  oil,  linseed 
oil,  celluloid  rarnish,  and  various  colours  and  stains,  to  be  de- 
scribed later. 

The  camera  may  first  receive  attention.  Having  removed  the 
lens,  flick  the  apparatus  vigorously  all  over  with  the  feather-duster, 
especially  between  the  folds  of  tlie  bellows,  both  inside  and  out. 
Next  look  for  any  worn  or  dhipped  parts  where  the  colour  is  lack- 
ing. If  of  solid  maihogany,  there  will  probably  be  none;  but 
cheaper  wood,  merely  stained  or  veneered,  may  show  light  patches. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  mix  up  a  little  colour  to  match  the  darker 
parts — red  ink  with  a  trace  of  Indian  ink  added  will  do  very  well — 
or  for  lighter  mahogany  a  mixture  of  crimson  lako  and  burnt 
eienna  water-colour— and  apply  it  with  a  brush  or  a  piece  of  ra^, 
taking  care  to  do  only  the  portion  wanted  and  to  soften  off  the 
edges.  ■  The  principle,  in  fact,  is  just  the  same  as  t(hat  of  the 
retoucher  or  spotter,  nan-ely,  to  make  the  conspicuous  defect  dis- 
B|.pe.Tr  by  matching  it  with  the  surroundings.  Perhaps  two  appli- 
cations will  be  necessary.  Allow  to  dry,  then  polish  by  friction 
vrith  a  soft,  dry  cloth.  Now  ajpply  the  merest  trace  of  the  furni- 
ture polish  to  the  camera  woodwork  with  a  rag  and  polish  off 
with  the  chamois  leather,  doin^;  each  part  in  turn.  The  result  is 
surprisingly  good,  and  often  makes  the  apparatus  seem  equal  to 
new.  On  no  account  be  tempted  to  use  the  mahogany  "  vami.sh 
stains"  sold  for  floors,  etc.  They  are  excellent  for  that  purpose, 
but  they  absolutely  ruin  the  look  of  a  camera,  giving  it  an  appal- 
lii;gly  red,  irritatingly  glossy  aspect,  and  being  always  more  or  less 
Bticky.  For  oik  and  walnut  cameras,  Vandyke  brown  water-colour, 
mixed  with  a  little  raw  sienna  if  required,  may  be  used. 

The  brasswork,  if  the  lacquer  is  undamaged,  will  merely  need  a 


thorough  rub  with  the  chamois  leather;  otherwise  the  Globe  poliwi 
u  brought  into  requisition.  The  latter  is  applied  sparingly  on  ,i 
flannel  with  gentle  friction,  using  a  fresh  portion  as  the  rag  gets 
dirty,  until  all  diBcoloration  is  removed.  Then  polish  oft  with  a 
soft  rag.  The  brasswork  may  be  relacquered,  if  desired,  by  brush 
ing  with  celluloid  v;iiiii.sh  or  "  Zapon  "  cold  lacquer.  The  rack 
and  pinion  of  the  <ainera  .should  be  cleaned  out  with  an  old 
tooth-brush.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  dress  pdwi  ar* 
employed  to  pick  out  bits  of  dirt  and  grease  in  wood  or  bra«swork 
whioh  cannot  readily  be  got  at  in  other  ways.  The  exterior  of 
the  bellows  may  be  treated  with  "  Bertha  Extra  Black,"  obtain- 
able from  the  Vanguard  Company. 

The  camera-stand,  likewise,  may  be  touched  here  and  there 
with  watcr-<-olour  to  match  where  jiortions  have  been  abraded. 
It  should  then  be  rubbed  over  with  a  little  linseed  oil  and  polished 
Clean  out  cloggedup  grease  from  the  screw  with  benzine  or  petrol, 
of  course,  away  from  a  light  or  fire,  wiping  well.  Then  apply  a 
moderate  amount  of  machine  oil.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  dif- 
ference this  makes  to  a  groaning  and  heavy-working  stand.  Oil 
the  spindles  of  tht?  castors  also. 

The  now  rather  obsolete  head-rest,  w^hich  many  photographers 
still  cannot  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  get  rid  of,  may  be  treated 
with  "  stove  "  black.  This  is  suitable,  also,  for  head-screen  stands, 
arc -lamp  stand.s,  etc. 

Studio  furniture  is  quite  revolutioaised  by  tho  "  Mansion  "  polish, 
whioh  should  be  used  with  discretion,  however,  so  as  not  to  set  up 
reflections.  For  dark  oak  furniture  linseed  oil  is  better.  Acces- 
sories of  the  painted  composition  type  may  be  touched  up  vyith  a 
little  oil  paint  containing  a  liberal  amount  of  turpentine  to  make 
it  dry  dull.  White,  with  neutral  tint  or  grey  added,  to  make 
various  monochrome  shades,  will  be  correct.  The  same  paint  will 
serve  to  renovate  worn  foregrounds,  or  to  cover  up  cracks  in  back- 
grounds. Try  how  it  dries,  however,  before  using  it.  If  too  duU. 
add  more  linseed  oil;  if  too  glos.sy,  more  turpentine.  Some  of  the 
white  paint  may  be  saved  to  do  the  reflector  of  the  arc  lamp  witii. 

The  wooden  feet  of  background  stands,  etc.,  look  well  if  given 
a  coat  of  chocolate  colour  oil  paint,  whidh  has  good  body  and 
covering  ipower,  and  agrees  with  almost  anything — a  fact  •worth, 
bearing  in  mind. 

Trivial  as  these  suggestions  dou'btless  sound,  the  improvement 
effected  by  suoh  means  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  slight  trouble 
and  cost,  and  must  be  .seen  to  be  believed.  A.   Lockktt. 


AN     INSIDE    VIEW    OF     KODAK    ADVERTISING. 


[In  the  case  of  an  immense  photographic  business,  such  as  that  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  its  subsidiary  firms,  in  which  large 
and  persistent  advertising  has  been  a  prominent  feature,  it  is  interesting  to  hear  something  of  the  principles  which  have  dictated 
the  advertising  policy  and  of  the  methods  adopted  at  various  stages  to  carry  them  out.  Such  an  inside  view  of  the  methods  of  the  Kodak 
concerns  in  advertising  their  goods  is  affflrded  by  the  account  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  L.  B.  Jones,  advertisement  manager  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  which  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  "Printers'  Ink,"  the  New  York  journal  for  advertisers,  which  in  the  scope  and 
interest  of  its  matter  take.s  perhaps  the  leading  position  among  periodicals  of  this  kind  throughout  the  world.  The^artiole,  by  Mr.  Bruoe 
Bhven,  shows  how  tho  keynote  of  the  Kodak  advertising  policy  has  been  maintained  by  Mr.  Jones  throughout  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
(ir.iu    how,  too,  it  has  undergone  variations  ip  correspondence  with  the  many  descriptions  of  the  Company's  goods.— EDS,   "  B.J.' 


Afteb  all  is  said  and  done,  you  can't  really  know  much  about  any 
given  advertised  business  until  you  know  something  of  the  man  who 
aims  the  advertisinj'  gun  and  pulls  the  appropriation  trigger. 
Acting  on  that  theory,  "  Printers'  Ink  "  the  other  day  started  the 
•writer  off  on  a  Little  Journey,  as  it  would  be  called  in  elbert- 
hnbbardese,  to  turn  a  reportorial  searchlight  upon  a  Certain  Man 
who  is  advertising  manager  for  a  certain  widely  used  product. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  1892,  that  this  man,  then  a 
youthful  bookkeeper  in  a  lumber  yard  in  a  small  town,  climbed  down 
oft  his  high  stool,  shook  hands  all  round  and  said  good-bye.  On 
May  1  he  started  in  as  advertising  manager  for  a  manufacturer  in 
a  near-by  city,  who  was  already  using  national  advertising,  and 
planned  to  use  more. 

That  advertising  manager  has  been  there  ever  since. 


At  this  point,  we  suggest  that  the  reader  might  call  weakly  for 
help,  and  faint  away.  An  advertising  man — and  a  real  one,  by  all 
the  powers  ! — holding  down  his  job  for  twenty-six  successive  and 
indubitable  years  !  It  can't  be  done  !  Or,  if  it  can,  it  most  cer- 
tainly is  not  customary,  to  say  the  least ! 

Assuming  that  the  reader  has  been  resuscitated,  let  history  march 
on  When  their  present  investigator  sidled  into  the  office  of  Lewis 
B.  Jones,  advertising  manager  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  and 
President  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  an  interview  would  be  interesting,  Mr.  Jones  shook 
his  head. 

"  Y'ou  don't  want  to  interview  me,"  he  observed.  "  A  man  who's 
been  in  one  job  twenty-six  years  has  no  interesting  story.  Y'ou  want 
t3  go  and  look  at  one  of  these  peripatetic  advertising  managers,  of 
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th«  weU  known  ^^ra*iho(>,)er  school.  They  have  biographies  which 
are  s.mply  bantw^i  « ith  facts..  All  I've  done  is  help  sell  Kodaks. 
And  film."  ,  ,  , 

The  interriewer,  having  genUy  disagreed  a.  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  .Meiicau  jumping  bean  :n  the  advertising  profession,  kept  on 
fidhiug.  He  wanted  to  know,  for  instance,  something  of  the  pro- 
Rcosive  development  of  the  Kodak  advertising  since  1892.  Had 
the  passing  years  changed  the  basis  of  attack '  Or  do  people  nowa- 
day* 'till  raepond  to  the  same  old  lure? 

bt-veloping  this  mammoth  business   from    a    modest    "  standing 

aUrt "  haa  been  a  n  "•■  matter,  to  hear  Lewis  Jones  tell  it. 

••  From  the  very  l>-  :  wn  to  this  day  and  hoar  there  has 

l*eM  just  one  porpost  iii  Kodak  advertising  :  to  sell  the    iUta    of 

yh,i.Mjraphy,   the   art   of   making   pi. Hires.        Everything    eUe    is 

subirdiiiate  to  putting  acroes  the  pleasure  of  kodakery.     If  we  show 

a  [.1.  lure  of  Uu-  uistrument  itself,  it  is  only  so  that  the  purchaser 

■lay  know  in  advance  what  it  looks  like.     Almost  the  first  adver 

tiai'iii:  which  was  r?m  'it  »»nt  on  the  market  in  1888)  showed  the 
*        -       -  ,  .      *   *L-  ir-i.i.  «...u:«»  « 
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The  series  of  advertisementa  featuring  "the  Kodak  girl!  "  was, 
like  all  the  Eastman  copy,  planned  to  fulfil  one  very  definite  require- 
ment which  might  fairly  be  termed  Article  One  in  the  Jon^  adver- 
tising creed :  Me  pirfure.  if  one  be  used  at  all.  must  Ml  <A«  story, 
all  alone.  There  are  only  four  words  in  the  current  Kodak  copy, 
alreadv  referred  to,  and  strict  economy  could  have  eliminated  even 
these, 'for  four  hundred  or  forty  thousand  words  couldn  t  maJie  th<. 
mevage  an,  stronger.  As  Mr.  Jones  points  out,  you  don  t  even 
baVeto  «Jl  English  w  get  the  full  force  of  such  an  advertisement 
T^l  Just  a.  tie  healhen  Chine«,  or  the  darkest  Hottentot  can 
Bit  in  the  movie  theatres  of  UK»e  far  off  lands  and  «n]oy  <*e 
absurdities  of  Chariie  Chaplin,  unhami^red  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  title,  flash  upon  the  eoreen  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  the 
illustrated  advertisement,  speaking  the  univi<r8al  Unguego,  drives 
its  message  home  to  every  one  with  eyes  to  »««• 

EveT^vertUing  man-has  pn>bably  noticed  the  keen  new,  ^„.e 
which  is  Jiown  in  the  Kodak  copy.  This  was  never  belter  lUu,^ 
tratod  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  preeent  war.  Hardly  had  the 
telegraph  wire,  stopped  humming  with  the  announcement  of 
Am^V.  d«:Ur.tionTf  war  before  the  E"*"^  »<^'*^'*'»»  '"J 
begun  to  mobilise  in  military  atmosphere,  with  the  appeals  which 
wThave  already  mentioned.  In  fact,  the  first  copy  which  went  out 
even  departed  from  the  standard  of  Kodak  practice,  which  u>  a^.y. 
to  use  photographic  illustration.  Wash  drawing.  «•">  »hown  u. 
^fi«t  oVSit  ad.,  and  were  quickly  followed  by  photographs 
frT  p««d  modeU  in  uniform  The«.  however,  did  not  «>mehow 
get  thTrHht  smack  of  army  life-they  were  a  litUe  too  smug  per- 
hTps  and  toS  ••  slicked-up."  Befo«.  very  long  the  picture,  of  real 
boPin  r^  khaki  beg-,  sw.rming  in.  and  then  it  wa.  merely  a 
.,a«t.on  of  getting  th.  right  text  and  the  "«»"  Pf  I"' ^"B*"'." 

This  keen  "  noM  tor  new,  "  and  «n«  of  what  is  d«matic  and 

,n  the  public  eye   i.  very  probably  a  heriUge  frem    Mr.    Jone.  . 

Uy,  .;  a  newspaper  man.    -\s  early  as  1887  ho  v  a,  in.>cu 

the  vinu  of  printem-  ink.  serving  as  bawball  reporter 

.,.,  tile   Itochester  "  O^nocrat  and  Chronicle."     He  "»-  "^rj^ 

nn  thnt  i-.b    Inridi-ritallv.  by  a  young  man  named  Samuel  G.  liljthe. 

•..■'d  other  thing,  hither  and  you  to  an  .-xtent 

iuite  well  known.     Jones  went  from  Roihester 

^  Chicago  New.."  where  he  sat  not  infrequently 

^^'.  -  ,n  the  hasty  eateries  with  a  hard-working  and 

■    Finley  Dunne.     From  time  to  lime 

,  r  turned  his  wandering  stops  back 

.U-r  vwd  n«»r  lUnJiester.  where  be  would  work  until  he 

MuUted  something  of  a  caah  rewrve,  whereupon  ho  hie.l 

lum^U  to  U»  halU  of  learning.     His  school-learned  mathematics  he 

turned  to  good  account  on  the  lumberyard's  books,  thus  denion 

sUalini!  anew  the  e«B.-iency  of  Dickens's  famous      Dotheboys  Hall 

...t..m    ..(    .dilution,    wherein    a    boy  spelU  window   w-i-n-d-e-r. 

Between  whiles  Jone.  worked  on  a 
f  a  love  of  the  country,  of  good  i-attl.' 

and  blood«l  bor«..  ...d  '  •>'"?'•  t'^'"*"  «''''■*>  ^"8'"-/." 

our  American  life.  alH.ut  ■    asphalt  pavemenU  end.     Thi. 

love  of  the  out-of  drK.r.  .till  -urvives.  and  i.  either  the  cau*e  or 
partly  the  result  .f  tho  Jone  farm  not  far  from  Rochester,  where 
there'  are  catU-  ^^t""  "^ich  are  worth  more  per 

.,„n.-lh.nmi.  •  ,  r  (Wind,  on  the  hoof  or  oB  it. 

Early    Illustration*   in    the    Adverlitement*. 

His  no«i  for  new.  l-d  -Jones  to  begin  to  adverti**  the  Kodak  with 
pictoree  of  timely  inU-rest.  long  before  it  was  practicable  to  u«6 
photograph,  in  copv  For  the  Srst  nine  years  of  his  work  with  tlie 
CMBPWZ  lino  drawings  were  relied  ufwn.  for  the  simple  reason  lliat 
-MMRi  was  next  to  impottible  to  get  satisfactory  half  tone  out.- 
f„r  repr^luction.  In  IW  tiie  first  photographic  illuHralions  «ere 
,.«-d  .!...«  m^;  .1  model  "  *h<«>tiiig  up  tin-  scenery  "  with  her  K 
These  woiki-d  out  fairly  well,  but  about  that  time  the  K..^ 
Company  decided  to  go  into  colour  page,  in  the  magaiines,  and  as 
MOO  M  an  attempt  was  made  to  colour  the  photographs  trouble 
ensued  The  pictures  came  back  from  the  engraver's  art  depart 
ment  bUiing  with  .ill  Hie  bright  colours  that  are  known  to  the 
fiower.  that  bloom  in  the  .pring,  and  Kwne  that  the  flowers  wot 
not  of.  These  bright  colours  destroyed  the  effect  of  naturalness, 
took  away  the  photographic  element  of  truthful  porUaiture  for 
which  Jones  wa.  working.  Also  the  problem  of  getting  good  oolour- 
pUtes  which  would  register  correctly  and  yet  not  overshadow  the 
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photograph  with  the  art  work,  was  a  very  serious  one  in  1901. 
Therefore,  the  photograph  of  a  posed  model  was  reluctantly  laid 
aside  in  favour  of  paintings  in  oil  or  water-colour  of  the  same  sub- 
jects. Some  of  America's  best  known  artists  have  wet  their  bnighes 
or  squeezed  colour  tubes  to  help  make  Kodak  advertising 
interesting.  Among  them  are  Jessie  Wilco.x  SmiUi,  A.  B. 
Frost,  Alonzo  Kimball,  T.  K.  Hanna,  Edward  Penfield,  C.  A. 
Gilbert  and  Frederick  Remington.  Jones  speaks  with  particular 
pleasure  of  the  work  done  by  the  last-named,  and  the  interest  it 
created. 

As  time  went  on,  the  engravers  learned  more  skill  in  making 
plates  for  multi-coloured  reproductions  of  photographs ;  and  the 
toclinique  of  bringing  out  the  picture  was  also  studied  closely  by 
the  Kodak  advertising  department  itself.  Presently  it  was  dis- 
covered that  if  very  light  tints  were  washed  in— preferably  in  water- 
colour — over  the  face  of  the  photograph,  and  if  the  key  plate  were 
printed  in  black,  to  bind  the  whole  thing  together,  a  very  happy 
result  was  secured.  From  that  day  to  this,  with  the  exception  of 
emergencies  such  .as  America's  entry  into  the  war,  the  Kodak  adver- 
tising has  aJways  used  photogtaphic  illustrations;  proving  that  if 
consistency  be  a  jewel,  as  the  bard  remarked,  Jones  by  now  has 
accumulated  enough  jewels  of  that  variety  to  set  up  shop  and  com- 
pete with  Tiffany  on  very  even  terms. 

Probably  many  advertising  men  have  wondered  where  some  of  the 
snapshot  pictures  used  by  Kodak  in  its  advertising  come  from ;  for 
they  ofte.T  have  a  happy  spontaneity  about  them  which  proves — or 
would  seem  to  do  so— that  they  are  not  the  more  or  less  laboured 
product  of  the  professional  studio.  The  guess  is  correct,  and  the 
reader  may  go  to  the  head  of  the  class.  These  pictures  are  con- 
tributed by  volunteers,  devotees  of  photography  and  many  of  them 
amateurs.  A  yearly  competition,  with  prizes  aggrcgatijii;  3,000 
dollars,  helps  to  keep  the  interest  keen.  The  contest  is  announced, 
•nd  is  "played  up"  in  the  little  magazine  called  Kodakery,  vihich 
is  sent  free  for  one  year  to  every  purchaser  of  a  Kodak.  This 
magazine  has  a  circulation  at  present  of  250,000,  and  quite  a  goodly 
number  of  those  who  get  it  free  for  a'year  subscribe  for  it  annually 
thereafter. 

The  publication  of  this  little  magazine  fits  snugly  into  the  whole 
general  plan  of  Kodak  exploitation  as  Jones  sees  it^and  a  mighty 
interesting  plan  it  is,  too.  Here  is  his  a^ysis  of  the  problem  he 
has  to  meet : — 

"If  we  could  sell  Kodaks  and  photogi-aphic  equipment  only  to 
so-called  '  camera- bugs,'  people  whose  hobby  is  taking  pictures,  we'd 
have  mighty  small  annual  sales,  for  the  number  of  such  persons  in 
the  country  is  very  sharply  limited.  Therefore,  we  must  reach,  not 
the  person  who  is  interested  in  pictures  per  se,  but  the  person  who 
is  interested  in  something  else,  and  wants  pictures  of  that.  It  may 
be  a  yacht,  or  a  summer  cottage,  or  the  sport  of  mountaineering,  or 
an  automobile.  Whatever  this  master-enthusiasm  is,  we  have  to 
sell  the  devotee  a  Kodak  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  proper  enjoy- 
ment of  it.  A  camera  as  a  camera  may  mean  less  than  nothing  to 
him;  but  pictures  of  his  ice-boat?     Ah,  that's  different ! 

"Is  there  one  big  overshadowing  interest  which  is  responsible  for 
more  buying  of  Kodaks  than  any  more? 

"There  is—Children/ 

"Do  you  own  a  Kodak?  "  he  demanded  of  the  interviewer. 

We  grinned,  and  admitted  the  impeachment.  i 

"  Why  did  you  buy  it?  " 

"  Well— there  was  a  rather  pink  young  man— eleven  pounds— who 
came  to  board  with  us  some  time  ago,  and  his  mother  said  that 
baby  record  book    .     .     ." 

"  You  see !  "  said  Jones  triumphantly.  "Children  are  the  cause 
of  the  purchase  of  a  vast  quantity  of  photographic  apparatus.  Next 
to  them  comes  travel— in  the  old  ante-bellum  days  no  one  ever 
thought  of  doing  a  Cook's  tour  of  Europe-in-a-hurry  without  a  Kodak. 
It  is  very  fortunate  for  us  that  matters  are  on  this  footing.  If 
photography  were  a  hobby  in  itself  with  our  customers,  there  would 
always  be  a  danger  that  they  would  soon  drop  it  and  go  on  to  some- 
<,b^,r  else.     As  it  is,  however,  they  may  shift  from  one  recreation 

poetical  .-iend  of  mine  once  remarked  :— 

Ping  may  come  and  pong  may  go- 
Kodak  goes  on  for  ever !  '  " 


Photo-Finishers  Trained  by  the   Company. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  thia  light,  it  is  natural  that  the  Eastman, 
Company  should  feel  that  its  work  is  by  no  means  ended  when  it  has': 
sold  the  would-be  picture-maker  his  apparatus.  Having  advertised 
the  pleasure  of  taking  <jood  pictures,  they  want  to  insiire  the  pro- 
duction of  work  of  that  order,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible.  That  is 
where  Kodakery  comes  in,  with  its  month-to-month  discussion  of  , 
the  technique  of  picture-taking.  The  instruction  book  which  comes 
packed  with  the  Kodak  is  also  a  marvel  of  compact  and  clear-cut- 
information  on  the  subject.  And  in  order  that  the  prints  mader 
from  the  negative  shall  te  as  good  as  they  can  be,  a  campaign  of 
education  has  long  been  in  progress  directed  at  the  dealer  in  photo- 
graphic supplies,  who  is  usually  the  man  who  does  the  work  oE 
developing.  Tlie  Eastman  Company  maintains  a  school  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  phases  of  the  technique  of  picture-taking,  developing,  and' 
printing,  and  to  this  any  dealer  may  come  himself  or  send  any  of 
his  employees  to  spend  as  much  time  there  as  he  or  others  like  with- 
out any  charge  for  tuition.  j  ' 
The  educative  work  done  for  the  Kodak  user  must  not  be  con- 
strued as  in  any  sense  an  attempt  to  "  trade  him  up  "  and  get  him 
to  buy  more  and  more  expensive  equipment.  Rather  is  it  the  aim  of 
the  company  to  help  its  customers  to  make  good  pictures  with  the 
e<inipment  that  they  have.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  nearly  every 
aniateur  photographer  goes  on  to  more  complicated  cameras,  capable- 
of  doing  better  and  more  difficult  work. 

"  Bro-wnies  '*   as  an   Educative   Force. 

"  Our  Brownie  cameras  for  the  use  of  children  have  educated  a. 
whole  generation  of  American  youngsters  in  the  use  of  photographic 
equipment,"  Mr.  Jones  reports.  "  We  have  always  sold  these 
cameras  at  a  very  close  margin  of  profit,  believing  that  it  was  the 
best  possible  situation  for  us  to  have  the  children  acquainted  with 
picture-making,  so  that  when  they  grow  up  it  will  not  be  a  foreign 
question  to  them.  The  photograph  album  which  we  put  out  some 
time  ago,  and  advertised  quite  extensively,  was  another  item  on 
which  we  had  a  very  narrow  margin — in  fact,  yoU  might  say,  none  at 
all.  However,  we  knew  that  people  with  an  album  in  which  to  keep 
their  pictures  would  be  more  interested  in  continuing  to  use  their 
equipment  than  those  whose  pictures  are  allowed  to  accumulate  iit 
helter-skelter  fashion.  Since  we  selLfilm  as  well  as  Kodaks,  we  not 
only  want  to  see  people  buy  our  instruments,  but  use  them." 

The  "  double  motivation  "  here  hinted  at  has  been  present  in  very 
much  of  the  Eastman  advertising.  For  instance,  the  famous  series 
of  advertisements  suggesting  that  you  get  your  picture  taken,  witb 
the  slogan,  "  There's  a  photographer  in  your  town,"  not  only 
increased  the  goodwill  of  the  photographers  for  the  company,  but 
resulted  in  increased  use  of  plates  and  film  among  the  professionals. 
Letters  are  still  coming  in  to  Mr.  Jones  from  grateful  photographers 
expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  assistance  thus  given  them  ;  and 
in  some  cases  local  advertising  campaigns,  either  by  individuals  or 
by  associations  of  studios,  have  been  engendered  because  of  th& 
convincing  demonstration  of  the  power  of  advertising  which  the  ' 
Eastman  copy  furnished. 

The  number  of  appeals  which  have  to  be  made  accounts  for  tha 
fact  that  Kodak  advertising  has  developed  not  one,  but  several, 
hard-worked  slogans  :  "  If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  Kodak  " ; 
"Take  a  Kodak  with  you";  *' There's  a  photographer  in  your- 
town  "  ;  "  Your  friends  can  buy  anything  you  can  give  them — 
except  your  photograph  " ;  and,  "  Y'ou  press  the  button — we  do  the 
rest."  Incidentally,  it  is  Mr.  Jones's  keenest  regret,  so  he  says, 
that  he  can't  claim  the  credit  for  being  the  originator  of  the  last- 
named  line.  Mr.  Eastman  bjipself  wrote  it  one  day  way  back  in 
1890  or  '91,  after  much  pondering  over  the  problem  of  expressing 
briefly  and  in  memorable  faishion  the  ease  of  using  the  Kodak 
(which,  in  those  early  days,  was  often  regarded  by  the  layman  as 
an  intricate  and  complicated  affair,  far  beyond  the  skill  of  the- 
average  individual  who  has  only  enough  engineering  knowledge  to 
operate  a  wheelbarrow).  '• 

There  is  probably  not  another  national  advertiser  using  so  many 
slogans  as  this  and  exploiting  each  so  widely.  Each  of  these,  of 
course,  was  produced  to  meet  fairly  and  squarely  some  one  con- 
dition in  the  kaleidoscopic  struggle  of  day-to-day  merchandising. 
"Take  a  Kodak  with  you  "  helped  to  popularise  ths  insirnment 
among  travellers,  who  thus  became  devotees  of  the  plsasaat  picture 
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DEATH  Ot"  MA.JOR  C.  D.  M.  CAMiM»FU.L 
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were  acquainted  with  the  personality  of  .Major  C.  D.  M. 
V  ii:i.ii«.Il.  news  of  whuse  death,  on  .March  9  last,  has  only  just 
reached  us.  At  the  outbioak  of  war  Mr.  Campbell  wa»  associated 
nitli  the  firm  of  MeFsrs.  W.ilsharaa,  Ltd.,  commenial  photographers, 
as  a  director  and  coiimitrcial  rcpresenUtive.  In  its  ^ery  early  day* 
lit  ;i  ifptej  a  comnii.ision  (in  what  regiment  we  do  not  know),  and 
wn-  u'iven  tho  opportunity  of  taking  a  share  in  such  application  of 
■  V  as  then  existed.  He  wa»  in  France  in  1914,  and 
:n  what  we  can  learn,  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to 
piiai  tuiward  the  use  of  the  camera  in  aerial  ivconnaissance,  and, 
in  fact,  is  said  to  have  himself  taken  the  first  sucfessful  military 
photographs  from  aeroplanes  early  in  1916.  At  any  rate,  before 
many  montba  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  phottigraphio  section  of  the 
R  F.f.    in  London,   and   «  '''<•   -ervices   in  the 

.Ic-ijn  r.f  apparatus,  the  co:  •>>■.  the  organisation 

t  and  the  training  o£  still.     \\  i^'  hMi  ourselves  personal 
ihe  assiduity  with  which  he  prosecuted  this  work  at  the 
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however,  and  quick  work  done  while  you  still  coiumaud  hia  full 
attention.  Better  itiiikc  few  platca  while  you  have  him  in  this 
intereeted  state  than  to  prolong  the  sitting  after  he  has  become 
visibly  tired  and  restless. 

Unless  an  unusually  intractable  case  presents  itself,  the  actual 
time  consumed  in  securing  the  different  poeitions  is  but  a  matter  of 
few  minutes ;  the  i>oiiit  lis  getting  liim  in  a  desirable  sitate  of  mind 
first,  and  ithen  losing  no  time  in  making  your  negative  while  the 
spell  is  on. 

When  a  little  fellow  is  brought  into  the  studio  for  a  sitting  we 
usually  adopt  the  following  method  :  After  the  customai-y  grooming 
that  always  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  anxious  nureo  or  attendant, 
he  is  ushered  into  an  apartment  fitted  aip  expressly  for  his  recep- 
tion. In  this  play-riK)m  lie  is  allowed  full  swing  and  amuses  himself 
m  various  fa^ons  until  we  are  ready  for  his  sitting.  It  is  among 
these  surroundings  Uiat  we  first  make  his  acquaintance,  and  as  much 
time  spent  with  him  here  as  is  considered  sufficient  to  secure  his 
interest  in  what  is  promised  to  follow.  Very  little  trouble  is  ex- 
perienced witli  the  majority  of  subjects,  after  explaining  to  them  a 
brief  outline  of  what  will  be  expected  of  them,  to  get  them  to 
enter  in  the  full  spirit  of  the  undertaking.  Occasionally,  when  a 
stubborn  child  is  met  who  absolutely  refuses  to  he  swayed  by  your 
choicest  blajidishments,  rather  than  disturb  his  equanimity,  his 
sitting  is  made  xiglit  here  in  this  room,  which  is  in  reality  a  smaller 
operating-room.  But  instances  of  this  kind  are  rare.  Meanwhile, 
the  larger  studio  lias  been  prepared,  background  and  accessories 
placed  in  readiness,  and  t»he  caimera,  which  is  closed  dn  to  resemble 
a  bookcase,  stands  in  position  with  the  slide  drawn.  When  the 
young  hopeful  is  led  in,  but  little  urging  is  required  to  get  him  to 
occupy  the  space  arranged  for  him ;  this  is  usually  by  a  small  chair 
or  table  upon  which  some  article  liajble  to  prove  of  interest  is  placed 
in  order  to  attract  his  attention. 

Frequently  a  number  of  poses  can  be  got  while  he  is  thus 
amusing  bimself  and  is  quiet  for  the  fraction  of  a  second  required 
for  the  exposure.  Meclianical  toys  interest  children  greatly,  and 
by  having  a  good  collection  on  hand  some  one  of  them  will  particu- 
larly strike  his  fancy  and  be  the  cause  of  calling  forth  a  variety 
of  expressions  ranging  all  the  way  from  a  smile  to  a  yeU.  Once  in 
a  wliile  a  subject  comes  along  who  lias  passed  the  stage  of  being 
attracted  by  toys ;  it  is  tlien  that  a  good  stock  of  little  stories  or 
the  knowledge  of  a  few  simple  tricks  will  likely  prove  of  advantage. 
We  have  'had  yoiuigsters  who  have  put  us  to  our  wits'  end  in  study- 
ing up  some  scheme  in  order  to  arouse  them  into  some  degree  of 
animation  without  result,  and  then,  accidentally,  before  our  stock 
of  patience  had  entirely  left  us,  stumble  across  .some  little  trifle 
that  we  had  previously  overlooked  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
arousing  them  instantly  into  a  being  of  life  and  action.  One  little 
fellow  I  have  in  mind,  who  gave  u."  a  severe  tus-sle  after  trj'ing 
every  conceivable  object,  only  gave  signs  of  possessing  an  intellect 
when  his  mother  happily  remembered  his  great  fondness  for  pine, 
and  supplied  him  witli  a  saucer  full.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
proofs  selected  were  from  the  plates  made  after  itiie  pins  appeared. 

While  almost  the  entire  success  of  a  child's  portrait  depends  upon 
securing  a  natural  and  suitable  expression,  the  effect  of  light  and 
.shade,  composition,  and  arriingement  must  be  taken  into  account 
bef<a-e  the  jjroduction  can  rank  as  an  artistic  piece  of  work.  Back- 
grounds and  accessories  should  be  kept  simple  and  unobtrusive, 
avoiding  the  introduction  of  any  lines  that  would  detract  from  the 
importance  of  the  figure.  We  find  that  more  satisfaction  is  gained 
from  the  use  of  plain  light  grounds  and  keeping  the  accessories,  if 
any  are  to  be  used,  of  a  cJiaracter  similar  in  tone. 

As  children  are  usually  gowned  in  light  coloured  material,  the 
result  of  this  arrangement  masses  the  lights  in  the  picture,  and 
brings  the  only  darks  about  the  head,  where  the  interest  should  be 
centred.  An  effect  of  tliis  kind  has  a  dainty  appearance  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  characteristics  of  the  little  people  represented. 

The  question  of  allowing  the  friends  and  relatives  who  frequently 
accompany  a  child  to  assemble  in  the  studio  at  the  time  of  sitting 
is  a  much  discussed  one.  Whether  it  is  advisable  to  let  tliera  stay 
depends  entirely  on  the  people  themselves.  Sometimes  they  can 
render  valuable  assistance,  but  more  often  their  presence  has  the 
effect  of  dividing  the  child's  attention.  When  it  is  impossible  to 
exclude  tJiem  without  offending,  tiie  better  policy  is  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  direct  their  efforts  to  where  they  can  be  used  to 


good  uccoiuit.  Outline  your  plans  to  them  quietly  and  briefly,  and 
caution  them  to  appear  only  when  instructed  to  do  so.  If  you  go 
about  your  work  in  a  thorough  manner  they  will  soon  have  confidence 
in  your  ability,  and  realise  that  to  interfere  would  be  to  jeopardise 
the  success  of  the  sitting. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  many  drawbacks  and  petty  annoyances  con- 
stajitly  met  witli  in  the  portraiture  of  children,  personally  I  derive 
more  genuine  pleasure  in  pJiotographing  these  little  people  than  in 
all  the  other  branches  of  the  art  combined.  Once  in  a  while,  after 
an  unusually  trying  ordeal  with  a  real  tartar,  I  am  about  ready  to 
t.ake  part  of  this  back,  but  probably  the  very  ne.xt  little  tot  will  be 
a  perfect  jewel,  and  more  than  make  up  for  the  shortcomings  of  his 
predecessor,  and  serve  to  strengthen  my  convictions  all  tlie  more. 
To  the  photographer  with  a  responsive  chord  to  all  the  winning 
traits  that  childhood  is  capable  of,  their  coming  and  going  will  be 
remembered  as  just  so  many  bnight  spots  during  the  day's  work, 
instead  of  the  bugbear  it  often  appears  to  some 

0.    H.   BOHE. 


!i$$l$tatit$'  Petes. 
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Notes  by  assistants  suitable  for  this   column  will  be  censidereil 
and  paid  for  on  the  first  of  the  month   following  publicatign. 

Labour  Wastage. 

When  a  business  man  is  buying  or  selling  a  commodity,  besides  con- 
sidering himself  and  the  other  party,  he  usually  pays  attention  to 
the  article  itself.  Whichever  way  the  coin  is  passing,  he  wants 
equivalent  value,  plus  profit,  for  what  he  parts  with,  and  to  ensure 
getting  this  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  gooJs. 

The  professional  photographer  as  a  business  man  is  not  as  keen 
on  the  profit  as  he  might  be,  otherwise  he  would  study  the  goods 
more  than  he  usually  does,  the  goods  referred  to  being  materials, 
gas,  electricity,  and  labour.  It  is  labour  that  this  article  has  to 
deal  with,  it  being  the  one  thing  we  all  sell,  while  some  also  buy  it ; 
it  is  also  a  commodity  the  transfer  of  which  is  often  accompanied 
by  loss  to  one  or  both  parties. 

The  engagement  of  an  incompetent  employee,  who  shows  no  desire 
to  become  competent,  is  a  losing  deal  on  each  side.  Were  the  em- 
ployer to  study  the  other's  goods  sufliciently,  he  would  not  buy ; 
were  the  employee  to  do  likewise,  he  would  not  endeavour  to  sell, 
for  though  he  may  appear  to  be  doing  well  by  obtaining  "money 
for  dirt,"  his  foothold  is  precarious,  and  his  prospects  very  poor 
until  he  shakes  up  his  ambition  and  changes  his  principles.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  difficult  matter  tor  a  master  to  gauge  anyone's  ability 
from  a  letter  or  an  interview,  and  sometimes  an  applicant  will  be 
taken  on  trial,  but  when  a  trial  hand  turns  out  a  failure,  why  is  it 
that  so  often  nothing  happens?  He  or  she  hangs  on,  and  neither 
employer  nor  employed  seems  to  make  any  serious  endeavour  to 
improve  the  goods  that  the  one  buys  and  the  other  sells.  The  result 
is  that  time  and  materials  are  wasted,  the  boss  paying  for  them, 
while  the  assistant's  future  outlook  caimot  be  very  brilliant;  the 
present  services  are,  perhaps,  being  sold  at  a  profit,  but  are  they 
ever  going  to  demand  an  advanced  price  ? 

When  a  genuine  "efficient"  is  employed,  it  is  sometimes  the 
case  that,  by  keen  business  management,  his  labour  is  made  the 
very  most  of.  Dei"nit>  working  hours,  up-to-date  tackle,  and  every 
facility  for  using  the  same ;  a  comfortable  atmosphere  and  every 
inducement  to  look  lively  and  turn  the  work  out  with  quality  and 
despatch,  will  result  in  a  handsome  profit  on  the  assistaiit's  labour 
after  an  adequate  wage  has  been  paid  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  skilful  operators  have  been  seen  messing  about 
the  workrooms  at  jobs  they  were  neither  extra  good  at  nor  inte- 
rested in,  when  there  was  work  for  them  in  the  studio.  Waste  on 
both  sides.  A  wise  owner  would  not  permit,  much  less  order,  a 
smart  operator  to  work  elsewhere  than  the  studio  when  there  was 
operating  to  be  done,  and  a  wise  operator  would  not  leave  the 
studio  at  such  a  time. 

Another  way  in  which  loss  is  incurred  is  inattention  to  the  over- 
time system  where  it  is  in  use.  A  certain  employer,  whose  work- 
rooms were  open  very  late,  made  a  point  of  paying  for  all  work 
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done  aft«r  k  cert«ia  honr.  A  fair  and  bosinosslike  arrangement, 
feat  sufficient  notice  wa«  not  taken  of  the  working  nf  it. 

The  majority  uf  tl)f>  staff  certainly  UMk  no  onfair  advantai^e  cJ 
this  laxity,  but  st^irtcd  at  9  a.m.  and  tvorked  hard  all  day,  only 
•topping  uvi>r  when  nec«u*ry. 

On«  worker,  however,  thought  that,  iv  l»?i/ine  in  ordinary  hours, 
and  pulling  his  work  up  in  overt:m<-  nake  more  money  : 

and  for  a  time  he  actually  did  ."^i,  tin „.  ..cving  this  particular 

band  to  b«  the  hardeiit  worker  he  had  :  but  hii  secret  leaked  out. 
and  he  Io«t  his  lucrative  job. 

A  more  careful  and  an  earlier  inapi-ttion  of  that  worker's  wares 
would  have  *..v..J  ii...  buyer  some  pound*  and  the  vendor  his 
■larket.     By  the  i^oods  well  before  buyinf;  the  master  will 

get  the  best  : iiey  ;  by  ..t- ' '-nt  he  has  already  bouRht 

ht  may  improve  th»  ijuality  ;  wl  ker  who  ke«ps  a  critical 

•ye  on  his  wares  ciyi  confidentlj  n  ^  out  for  their  value,  and  at 
timea  improve  that  value,  all  r,i  whi.  h  i*  in  the  interesU  not  only 
«f  economy,  but  of  the  profession. 

When  labour  receives  ita  full  share  of  intelligent  consideration, 
the  buyers  and  sellers  of  th.-it  ,  ill  profit,  and  waste  wiU 

not   be  such   a  big  item      i  ••,.  ,utu*  of   the   photo- 

grapher will  aaaume  a  pofiiti.  .)  n,^  .  -  than  that  to  which  some 
accredit  it  at  present.— THtaMir. 


Patent  l?cu)$. 


Applicatiom  March  11  to  16. 
BrKacn-CiNKiiaTooRArHT.— No    4.518     Aerscns  for  atereo-cinemaio- 

graphic  projection.     G.  W.  Bryant  and  F.  Bcale. 
CiKCMATooatpHT.  — No.     462S.       CiiHniatogTaph     machines.       E 

Schiarooi. 
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siKtin^  of  four  simple  glasses  in  which  the  coma  aberration  is  ooi 
1  rcted  by  making  the  two  sorfaces  of  each  negative  lena  of  difleront 
far\atnres  and  placing  them  nnsymmetrically  with  respect  to  the 
diaphragm,  one  of  them  presenting  its  deeper  curve  and  the  other 
ite  shallower  curve  to  the  diaphragm.  Rigid  calculation  show* 
that,  by  a  different  arrangement,  a  substantial  improvement  i« 
obtained   in  the  correction  of  astigmatism,  field  corrature  and 

i(  rnri 

iiiethod  of  the  present  invention  is  to  arrange  both  negative 

as  well  as  both  positive  lenses  with  their  shallow    fMee 

turned  towards  the  diaphragm.     This  arrangement  necessitatee  a 
shallower  curve  for  the  inner  surfa<e  •(  f'l-  back  positive  leas. 


Fig.  1. 

which  reacts  very  favourably  on  the  field  lUi-vature  and  astigmatic 
sberrati-ins  at  the  "■"  -'"  "f  <'i''  field,  and  at  the  same  time  yields 
,»  ri.^i  degree  of  throughout  the  fielJ. 

ti^.  1  is  a  dia*;: i tration  of  one  form  of  example  ef 

a  photographic  objective  constructed  according  to  the  inventlaa 
and  showing  the  relative  positioiu,  cnrvatures  and  thicknesses  at 
tlM  Isases  composing  the  objective  :  Fig.  2  i«  a  similar  illustrattaa 
nf  a  second  example. 

The  constructional  data  for  the  two  objectives  illustrated  aie 
given  below.  Both  are  specified  in  terms  of  unit  focal  lengtk. 
The  sign  convention  used  is  tliat  +  is  attached  to  surfaces  convex 


Pig. 
iQcidriil  li^ht  and 


.  taccs    concave   to    tke 


Difl. 


•— -tificatinn  of  the  kinds  of  glsas  use!  na  ix 
to  clenutt'  the  refractive  index  of  matermi 
'   V  is  the  usual  ••■•f--  "^  the  ratio. 

ftp  —  1 
'  rsetive  indioei  for  k'.  uid  C.  light 
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Example  II.    (Pig.  II).     F/4.5     Equivalent  Focal  Length  1.00. 

Thicknesses  and  Separations. 


Radii. 

'-1  + 

■3409 

»•»  — 

4081 

ra— 

•4143 

r,+ 

104d 

n— 

14-40 

»■«+ 

•3698 

'■7  + 

1*336 

»■«  — 

•3352 

1 

iiD  =1-6116 

II 

n„  =1-6206 

III 

no  =1-6206 

IV 

»iD  =1-6116 

<i 

-0257 

Si 

-1089 

'ii 

-0090 

s. 

-0142 

'ni' 

0090 

S» 

0909 

hw 

■0265 

Kinds  of  Cilass. 

V  =  56'4     Dense  baryta  crown. 
V---36-2     Heavy  flint. 

V  =  362     Heavy  flint. 

V  =  564     Den.se  baryta  crown. 

Example  I.  attains  a  wide  field  highly  corrected  for  the  aberra- 
tioDB  of  coma,  astigmatism  and  curvature  at  an  aperture  of  f/4.5 
by  the  use  of  highly  refractive  baryta  crown  glass  for  the  positive 
lenses  and  of  light  flints  of  medium  refractive  index  for  the 
negative  glasses. 

Example  II.  shows  the  invention  applied  to  a  design  intended 
for  objectives  of  longf  focal  length  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
attain  a  very  high  degree  of  correction  of  the  aberrations  over  a 
field  of  moderate  extent.  In  the  particular  example  quoted,  the 
negative-  lenses  are  made  of  material  of  refractive  index  higher 
than  that  of  the  positives.  This  is  immaterial  to  the  application 
of  our  invention.  If  one  of  the  negative  lenses  were  made  of 
material  of  somewhat  higher,  and  the  other  of  material  of  some- 
what lower,  refractive  index  than  that  of  the  positive  lenses,  a 
compensating  effect  could  be  obtained  by  suitable  adjustments  of 
the  variooa  curvatures  and  air  spaces.  As  in  Example  I.,  the 
essential  points  to  secure  a  high  degree  of  correction  of  the  several 
aberrations  are  those  embodied  in  the  invention — viz.,  the  employ- 
ment of  highly  refractive  material  for  the  positive  lenses  and  the 
favourable  distribution  of  the  unsymmetrical  curvatures,  so  that 
all  the  four  glasses  turn  their  surface  of  least  curvature  towards 
the  middle  air  space.— Arthur  Warmisham  and  Taylor,  Taylor 
and  Hobson.  Ltd.,  Stougliton  Street  Works,  Leicester. 


trade  Raines  and  marks. 

ItEGISTIiA  TIONS  RENE  WED. 
EsTONA.— No.  263,783.    By  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Company, 
Ltd.,  in  1904.     (Class  39.) 
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MEETINGS     OP    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 


Some    Birds    ami    Their 


'The    Toning    of 


SiTciiDAY,  March  30. 

HaddersBcld  Naturalist  and  Photographic  Society. 
Nests."    J.  C.  North. 

Mo!«D*v,  APEIL  1. 

South  London   Photouraphio  Society.    Annual  Meeting. 
City  of    London    and     Cripplegate    Photographic    So«iety 
Bromide  Prints."    J.J.Butler. 

TUESDAV.  ApiilL  2. 
MonklandsPbotographic Society.  "Photography"  Prize  Slides. 

Wednesday,  Apbii.  3. 
Bdinbur«b  PbotOKrsDhic  Society.     'The  NcBative."    W.  Lawson. 
Photo  Micrographic  Society.    Members'  Evening. 

TnnnsDAV,  Apbil  4. 
Hudrterafltld  Naturalist  and  Photograp'iic  Society.     Lecturettes  by  Members 
Hammersmith     (Hampshire    House)     Photographic    Society.      "Some    Further 

lixpcriments  on  the  Polarisation  of  Light."    F.  C.  Reynolds. 
Liverpool    Amateur    Photographic    Association.         "River     Scenery     of     S.E 

Ireland."     Mr.  O'Mahony. 

FnicAT,  Arnu.  5. 
Rodley  and  District  Photographic  Society.    Members'  Night. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLrB. 

Thk  club  reporter,  to  embody  the  language  of  the  secretary  in  the 
syllabus,  "  lacerated  the  feelings  of  members  by  looking  backwards 
at  the  noble  past  of  the  club,  through  the  fantastic  mirage  of  his 
own  reports."  The  "noble  past  "  is,  of  course,  a  figment  of  imagi- 
nation, and  the  concluding  words  convoy  a  wrong  impression,  as  the 
reports,  however  deficient  in  other  respects,  have  faithfully  mirrored 
the  salient  features  of  the  proceedings  as  seen  through  the  atmo- 


sphere of  the  club's  eccentric  personality.  Despite  an  effulgent 
moon  and  a  still  night,  the  attendance  was  excellent,  old  friends — 
some  from  a  distance — turning  up  in  force. 

There  is  a  certain  grim  humour  in  reporting  oneself,  with  a  temp- 
tation to  l)urst  iiitf)  pam»gyrics  on  tlie  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  rebuke  and  reprobate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  offer  a  pleasant 
prospect  of  securing  damages  for  libel.  However,  the  history  of 
the  club  is  impersonal,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  possessed  of 
nuuh  interest  to  other  than  its  members.  .Since  the  year  1890,  when 
the  club  was  founded  by  Mr.  Hector  Ma<:Iean,  it  has  included  in  its 
ranks  many  well-known  workers,  but  of  original  members  only  three 
remain.  In  common  with  other  societies,  it  has  experienced  vicissi- 
tudes, the  most  serious  crisis — one  of  a  financial  character — occurring 
in  1904.  when  tlie  situation  was  saved  by  its  then  secretary,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Bennett.  The  appearance  of  the  youthful  Mr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees 
(since  "  doctored  ")  marked  a  distinct  epoch,  and  in  his  early  enthu- 
siasm to  advance  knowledge  and  remove  errors  of  thought,  he  nicely 
pounded  the  [HUidits,  who,  at  first,  failed  to  be  sufficiently  grateful 
for  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them.  Although  in  those  days  Dr. 
Mees  had  a  sound  grip  on  the  scientific  side  of  photography,  in 
actual  craftsmaiLship  he  was  decidedly  open  to  improvement,  which 
the  "  blooming  practical,"  with  great  candour,  if  not  brutality, 
never  failed  to  rub  in  and  apply  salt  with  tlie  administration.  Soon 
that  stage  pa.ssed,  an. I  when  he  departed  for  America  all  realised  the 
ugly  gap  caused,  and  deplored  the  loss  of  a  highly  esteemed  comrade 
ever  ready  to  do  his  utmost  for  the  club.  Shades  of  memory  !  How 
he  used  to  give  it  to  the  reporter !  -who  occasionally  got  some  of  his 
own  back  in  various  discreditable  ways  !  A  most  strenuous  endea- 
vour, extending  over  years,  to  get  the  price  of  dry  ginger-ale  raised 
for  the  doctor'*  special  benefit,  however,  dismally  failed.  In  1904 
Mr.  -Maclean,  who  had  held  the  office  of  President  since  the  start, 
resigned.  Just  prior  to  this  the  club  had  been.9plit  into  two  hostile 
camps  on  a  question  of  jKiiicy,  and  feeling  ran  high.  On  Mr.  S.  H. 
Wrattcn  being  elected  to  the  post,  harmony  was  immediately  re- 
stored, and  the  few  backstairs  mischief-makers  (ever  a  peril  to  any 
society)  became  aware  there  was  nothing  doing  in  their  particular 
line  and  reformed  or  cleared  off.     Since  then  all  has  been  well. 

Contrasting  the  past  with  the  present,  it  is  not  possible  to  report 
the  proceedings  of  a  photographic  society  for  over  seventeen  years 
without  becoming  aware  that  real  copy  becomes  scarcer  and  scarcer 
as  time  progresses.  In  the  past,  even  long  after  the  advent  of  the 
dry-plate,  new  lenses,  new  processes,  the  magical  properties  of  the 
latest  developer  as  vpuched  for  by  consulting  experts,  among  other 
things,  gave  members  something  to  discuss.  Also  there  were  such 
dear  old  bones  of  contention  as  the  H.  and  D.  myth  ;  purity  of 
manipulation  vereus  faking ;  ordinary  versus  ortho  plates ;  now 
reduced  to  a  stalemate  condition.  In  the  present  year  of  grace  and 
bonr.bs,  procedures  and  the  principles  underlying  them  are  more  or 
less  grooved  and  settled,  thanks  to  the  scientific  type,  which  at  birth 
might  profitably  have  shared  the  fate  of  superfluous  kittens  from 
the  somewhat  selfish  points  of  view  of  a  photographic  society.  On 
the  other  hand,  art,  and  art  talk  and  criticism,  still  do  brisk 
business,  and  as  regards  the  two  latter  may  be  considered  eternal 
in  the  sense  of  being  unchanging.  Then  there  is  the  obvious  fact 
that  a  society  can  only  live  by  the  introduction  of  new  members, 
and  their  interest  and  enthusiasm  all  help  to  keep  things  going  and 
axe  to  a  great  degree  infectious.  Novelties  are  rare,  but  occasionally 
crop  up,  and,  what  with  ever-necessary  stock  demonstrations,  lantern 
lectures,  print  displays  and  competitions,  and  the  occasional  impor- 
tation of  outside  technical  and  scientific  subjects,  no  club  endowed 
with  the  right  spirit  need  go  under. 

The  evening  terminated  By  the  victims  of  these  reports  heaping 
coals  of  fire  on  the  reporter's  head  by  a  presentation  of  a  fountain 
pen  set  in  golJ,  and  a  silver  tobacco-box.  The  kindly  things  said 
by  the  President,  Mr.  A.  E.  Catharine,  and  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
.J.  Keane,  modesty  prevents  recording,  ibut  they,  and  the  handsome 
gift,  were  keenly  appreciated. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 
April  18  to  May.— Hampshire  House,  Hammersmith,  Photographio 
Society.     Entries  close  March  19.     Sees.,  H.   T.  CaUendor,  10, 
Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  S.W.2;  or  W.  T.  W.  Shiers,  201,  GoldhawU 
Road,  London,  W.12  ( 
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Correspondence. 
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THE    COVERLNO    POWER    OF    LENSES 
To  the  Wt-irs. 
denttrnK-s, — The    writer      who    judiciously    di«(rai«««    M«    most 
reader-  y  the  adxptc  ii  <•(  the  .'iia- 
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LENS  NAMES. 

To  the  Editors. 

I  Ji-ntlemeji, — By  misfortune  ve  have  not  had  an  opportunity  pre- 
viously to  reply  to  an  article  in  your  issue  of  October  20  last  year, 
iu  which  the  writer  comments  in  a  most  interesting  way  on  the 
names  of  photographic  lenses,  and  incidentally  says  that  "  tlie 
study  of  nomenclature  Beems  to  reveal  human  nature  at  the  lowest 
depth  of  banality.  He  refers  to  our  own  trade  names  of  "  Serrac," 
•'  Adon."  "  Carfac,"  which  he  describes  as  "most  intriguing,"  and 
expiesBfs  the  opinion  that  there  may  be  some  readers  who  may 
furnish  a  clue,  or  exercise  their  ingenuity  on  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  t<i  .strike  the  exact  point  at  which  a  new  trade- 
name, while  fanciful,  so  that  it  is  permitted  to  be  registered,  may 
yet  start  ideas  apposite  to  the  inventor.  In  choosing  the  name  of 
'■  Adon  "  for  our  telephoto  lens,  the  originator,  the  late  T.  R.  DaJ'- 
meyer  (then  president  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  well 
acquainted  with  fancy  names  in  the  trade),  was  ^ided  (we  con- 
jecture) by  a  view  that  his  new  lens  would  be  added  on  to  other 
'a  manner  that  nearly  every  len.s  would  be  adapted  to 
.c  purposes  by  merely  adding  this  lens.  In  practice 
i:  i>  I,"'.  VI  much  used  in  addition  to  other  lensee,  but  is  more  often 
<vmp!nyed  by  iteaji  for  aeroplane  and  other  distant  photography. 
Nrvertlielees,  we  imaffine  that  the  plan  of  "adding  on"  may  have 
influi-nccd  him  in  f<jrniiiig  a  new  word,  though  in  the  ultimate  spell- 
ing of  the  name  he  was  willing  to  make  a  pun,  and  allow  it  to  be 
confoundatT  with  an  Eastern  title  meaning  Lord,  from  which  come 
the  Greek  Adoois  and  many  names  (as  Adonijah)  in  Hebrew  and 
i>Uier  lan^ages. 

"  Tarfac,"  which  was  designed  for  us  by  Lieut.  C  V.  Lan-Davi^', 
is  fairly  clear  to  sludi-it-i  of  old  French.  In  Oxford  and  in 
Hor*han\  tJ)ere  are  wel!  known  streets  or  points  called  "Carfax." 
This  Knglinh  word  is  of  French  origin,  compounded  of  qvatrt  (four< 
sod  fact  (French  and  Eni:Iish  fact,  I.,atin  farirs).  It  refers  to  the 
pisi-n  where  four  roads  cross,  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
ni.«flrrM  French  earrtl.iuT.  Our  lens  called  "  Carfac"  is  a  compound 
lena  made  of  four  simple  lenaee,  and  it«  inventor,  f..ieut.  C.  K.  Liiii 
Davis,  was  perhaps  influenced  in  namii>g  it  by  the  form  which  the 
French  for  four  bad  assumed  in  ('tirjax.  earrc,  etc.,  and  probably 
t-'iok  the  ending  "ac"  because  he  int4>nde<i  to  Itave  a  whole  aerie.-^ 
of  lenses  dwsignated  by  words  ending  in  "  ac." 

Hmce  also  the  origin  of  "Serrac,"  a  lator  design  of  the  same 
able  optician,  beforo  h<-  hnd  entered  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Scrvici-, 
in  which  be  becaii 

P.^'Hily  this  c<ii  ■  to  Uie  history  M  trade-names  will  be 

1 7  to  itudenu  of   optica  and   of  trade,   and   we  therefore 

'!ie  kind  invitation  in  the  article  to  give  a  clue,  and  at  the 

••  time  tn  defend  ourselves  and  our  predecessors  against  beiiiK 

' 'ler  "banal"  or  "most  intriguing." — Yours  respectfully, 

J.  t{.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd. 
Churt^h  End  Work.    \ViIle«len,  N.W.IO,  March  18. 
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Durham. 


.\  '  '  "  -lie  Record  "   for  April,  obtainable  free 

fiiiwi  SI.  ---  \\  ,'  .;  i  .'^■iin,  196,  Great  Portland  Street,  Ijondoii. 
W..  contains  a  contribution  (ram  M.  H.  Pilon,  of  Paris,  on  the  use 
and  care  of  valve-tubes. 

Dcara  or  Ma.  W.  P.  .MxBsn.— We  much  regret  to  record  the 
death,  on  March  18  last  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  of  Mr.  W.  P. 
Marsh,  who  for  many  years  past  had  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
£tioUnr*l''""''  ■"  f'hi<hi'»lcr.     For  ■)  to  taking  up 

his  resiileiiip  at  <  liidnf t^r  be  wa-  .r,  where  he 

took  an  active  part  in  the  public  liic  ot  in>-  town  .ih  a  member  of 
the  I'rban  Council. 
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JlnsiDcrs  ro  Correspondents* 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
In  eonseguenee  of  general  reduced  supplies  of  paper,  at  the  result 

of  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  much  wood  pulp  and  grass, 

a  tmaUer  space  vUl  be  available  until  further  notice  for  replies 

to  correspondents. 
Moreover,  we  will  answer  by  post  if  stamped  and  addressed  enve- 

tope  is  enclosed  for  reply:  5-cent  International  Coupon,  from 

readers  abroad. 
The  full  questions  and  answers  will  be  printed  only  in  the  ease  of 

inquiries  of  general  interest. 
Queries  to  be  answered  in  the  Friday's  "  Journal  "  must  reach  us 

not    later    than    Tuesday   {posted    Monday),   and    should     be 

addressed  to  the  Editors. 

M.  B. — Under  the  present,  1911,  Act  there  is  now  no  cost  in  creating 
legal  copyright,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  register  prints  as  it  was 
under  the  old  Act.  You  have,  in  facj,  to  do  nothing  whatever. 
Tlie  mere  fact  that  you  make  the  photograph  on  your  own,  with- 
out anybody  else  paying  you  to  do  it.  secure.'?  the  copyright  to 
yourself.  We  suggest  that,  as  you  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with 
the  many  new  provisions  of  the  1911  Act,  you  will  find  it  to  your 
advantage  to  have  the  manual.  "  Photographic  Copyright,"  issued 
by  our  publishers,  price  Is.   Id.,   post  free. 

AnasxiomAt  Lens — I  am  offered  a  lens  with  inscription  No.  5,928 
RoBS-Zeiss  Anastigmat  1  :  8,  f/llO  mm.  Can  you  tell  me  when 
this  wae  issued,  and  what  would  be  a  fair  price  for  it?  It  is  in 
a  focussing  mount,  and  the  diaphragm  is  actuated  by  what  would, 
if  it  were  deeper,  be  the  lens  hood. — Geo.  Robinson. 

The  lens  was  issued  by  Zeiss  in  1893,  and  the  Rsss-Zeiss  about 
1895.  The  price  of  the  4i-in.  focus  (110  mm.)  was  £4  5s.  in  ordi- 
nary mount.  As  there  is  still  a  good  demand  for  this  lens,  a  fair 
pric*  to  a  direct  buyer  would  be  about  £2  10s. 

J.  W.— For  photographic  machinery,  etc..  Commercial  Photography, 
price  Is.  Id.,  post  free,  from  our  publishers.  A  book  which  is  now 
out  of  print,  but  possibly  could  ihe  obtained  from  a  second-hand 
hookseller,  such  as  Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Foyle,  121,  Charing  Cross 
Road,  is  "  Ferric  and  Heliographic  Processes,"  dealing  with  blue- 
printing. It  is,  however,  a  very  simple  matter  if  you  do  not  have 
to  prepare  the  paper.  Paper  for  blue-printing  is  now  mostly 
bought  ready  sensitised  from  firms  such  as  Marion  and  Co. ,  Soho 
Square,  or  J.  Halden  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  8,  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 

A.  T.  T.—So  far  as  we  can  tell  from  the  negative,  which  arrived 
badly  smashed,  the  yellowness  is  a  fixing  stain.  We  think  it  is 
this,  because  the  rebate  and  the  high-light  portions  are  free  from 
it,  whereas  it  is  confined  almost  to  the  sliadows.  If  it  is  a  fixing 
stain  thert  is  no  means  of  removing  it  satisfactorily.  On  the 
chance  of  it  being  a  developer  stain,  due  to  forcing  the  shadow 
portions  of  the  plate,  we  should  try  the  hypochlorite  clearer  made 
by  shaking  up  1  oz.  of  bleaching  powder  and  Ij  ozs.  of  washing 
soda  in  about  half  a  pint  of  water,  pouring  off  from  the  deposit, 
and  using  the  solution  on  tlie  plates.  But  you  need  to  be  careful. 
as  this  clearer  affects  not  only  the  image,  but  also  the  gelatine,  if 
allowed  to  act  too  long. 

Drying  Postcards. — 1.  I  want  a  good  system  of  drying  postcards. 
Hat  if  possible.  Am  having  hot  water  pipes  in  the  studio,  and 
thought  I  might  build  a  small  cupboard  over  them  in  one  part, 
having  shelves  of  muslin  on  a  slant.  I  want  to  dry  up  to 
300  or  400.  2.  Can  you  recommend  any  books  which  would  be 
useful  in  starting  a  studio. — 1).  D. 

1.  The  method  you  suggest  is  a  very  common  one  for  drying 
postcards,  and  should  be  quite  effective  for  three  or  four  hundred, 
providing  you  can  fit  an  electric  fan  or  ventilating  gas  burner  in 
the  uppej-  part  of  the  cupboard  so  as  to  draw  a  current  of  air 
constantly  up  through  it,  and  so  utilise  better  the  warming  action 
of  the  hof^ water  pipes  upon  this  air.  Without  means  for  ensuring 
a  passage  of  air  up  through  the  cupboard  the  drying  effect 
will  be  very  poor.  2.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  shocking  lack 
of  books  on  studio  portraiture :  the  only  one  which  we  can  recom- 


mend to  you,  and  that  of  some  years'  date,  is  "  Lighting  in  Photo- 
graphic Studios,"  by  P.  C.  Duchochois,  published  by  Hampto* 
and  Sons,  Cursitor  Street,  London,  E.C.,  price  Is.  2d. 

Pehsulphate  Reducer.— I  have  been  using  the  persulphate 
formula?  for  reducing  high  lights  (faces  in  groups  caused  by  under- 
exposure), but  with  rather  un.satisfactory  results.  The  fi.xed  and 
thoroughly  washed  negative  is  immersed  in  the  following : — Am- 
monia persulphate,  1  part;  water,  20  parts.  When  sufficiently 
reduced,  the  negative  is  soaked  for  five  to  ten  minutes  in  soda 
sulphite,  1  part;  water,  10  parts.  1.  Apparently  the  sulphite 
bath  does  not  effectually  stop  the  action  of  the  persulphate,  witk 
the  result  that,  after  further  prolonged  washing,  the  negatives 
are  found  to  be  thinner  than  desired,  and  in  some  cases  have  to 
be  intensified  (with  some  difficulty)  to  become  strong  enough. 
2.  In  the  persulpliate  bath,  at  times,  dark  blots  have  appeared. 
Possibly  this  may  be  avoided  by  continually  keeping  the  reducing 
liquid  on  the  move,  but  doubt  the  cure. — F.  G. 

1.  It  is  an  inevitable  feature  of  the  persulphate  reducer  that 
its  action  is  most  rapid  near  the  end  of  the  process.  You  can 
mitigate  this  to  some  extent  by  iising  a  weaker  solution  than  you 
do.  We  should  say  1  part  of  the  persulphate  in  40  parts  of  water, 
and  you  might  add  a  little  soda  carbonate  to  the  sulphite  bath, 
which  will  make  it  a  somewhat  more  effective  stop  bath.  But 
the  crux  of  the  matter  lies  in  removing  the  negative  from  the 
persulphate  bath  quite  a  little  in  advance  of  the  stage  at  which 
it  appears  to  have  acted  sufficiently.  Personally,  we  find  that 
IJotass  persulphate  is  a  more  manageable  reducer,  using  a  bath 
made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  water  and  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  the  salt  2.  It  is  unusual  for  black  deposits  to  form  in  the 
reducer,  and  we  are  unable  to  prescribe  a  preventive.  Possibly 
a  drop  or  so  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  persulphate  bath  would  d  > 
something  towards  preventing  these  dark  coloured  deposits. 


Season-Ticket  Photographs.— Contrary  to  a  statement  quoted 
last  week  from  the  daily  papers,  in  a  prosecution  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  at  Bath,  the  solicitor  to  the  company 
made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Great  Western  were  now 
considering  a  proposal  that  holders'  photographs  should  be  pasted 
on  season  tickets. 

%\it  fSritisb  Sotmtal  of  ^botograpbg* 

Net  Prepaid  Line  Advertisements. 
Tariff  of  Charges. 

18  words  or  less       1/- 

Extra  words.     For  every  three  words  or  less,     2d, 

(No  reduction  for  a  series.) 
Orders  to  repeat  an  adv't  must  be  accompanied  by  the  advertisement 
as  previously  printed. 

Special  Note.     AdvHs.  under  a  Box  Number. 
Forwords  "BoxNo."  and  office  address  in  adv't.  add  4d.  per  insertion. 

For  forwarding  replies      6d.  per  insertion  for  each  adv't. 

If  replies  are  called  for  this  latter  charge  is  not  made. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  and  correctly  prepaid. 

The  latest  time  for  receiving  small  line  advertisements  is  12  o'clock 
(noon)  on  Wednesdays  for  the  current  week's  issue. 

Displayed  Adv'ts.  should  reach  the  Publishers  Monday  morning. 

The  insertion  of   an  Advertisement  in   any  definite  issue  cannot   b« 
guaranteed. 


Cheques    and    Postal  Orders    should   be-crossed 
GUEMNWOOP  A:  Co..  LTD. 

DEPOSIT  SYSTEM.— When  semiige9«xis 
to  straiigerf.,  or  purchasiiiE,  all  risk  is  avoided 
l>v  employing  our  deposit  system.  Cost  is  trifline. 
The  purchase-money  must  be  deposited  with 
the  publishers.  HRNRY  GREENWOOD  &  CO.. 
LTD..  24.  Wellington  Street.  W.C.  a,  and  all 
Cheques,  Money  Orders,  Arc,  made  payable  to 
them.  Acknowfc<leinent  is  sent  to  l>oth  parties 
and  deposit  is  helii  until  receipt  of  advice  that 
goods  have  oeen  received  and  tound  satisfactory, 
in  which  case  the  amount  deposited  is  forwarded 
to  the  seller.  less  a  commission  of  q%  per  cent, 
(minimum,  oqe  shilling;  maximum    two  shillings 


•»•  To  prevent  delay  communications  relating  to 
Advertisewicnts  and  general  business  afuirs 
should  be  addressed  to  the  publisiiers.  All  adrer- 
(isements  arc  received  suhjeit  to  their  approval 
or  revision,  and  the  rii^htis  reserved  to  refuseaay 


&  Co.."  and  made  payaVIe  to  HhXRY 


and  sixpence).  If  goods  are  not  approved  th« 
publishers  wait  origiaal  owner's  acknowledgment 
of  their  safe  return  before  refunding  the  deposit. 
In  this  case  the  minimum  commission  only  fone 
shilling)  is  deducted.  All  disputes  or  questions 
arising  from  such  cause  as  damage  of  guotis  in 
transit,  &c.,  mu^^t  Iw  settled  between  the  contract- 
ing parties.  The  deposit  is  held  by  Messrs- 
Greenwood  pendii^  stetElement.  Messrs.  Green- 
wood do  not  undertake  to  express  any  opinion 
on  the  condition  or  value  of  goods,  nor  must  th« 
goods  be  sent  to  them. 


advertisement  without  giving  a  reason  for  so  doing. 
The  publishers  are  not  responslbtc  for  clerical 
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EX   CATHEDRA. 


Portrait*  of 
Men. 


There  are  few  if  any  pliotographei's  in 
these  islands  who  boldly  announce  that 
they  specialise  in  masculine  portraiture,  after  tho  fashion 
of  Pine  Macdonald ,  Certain  firms  seem  to  have  a  leaning 
this  way,  although  perhaps  they  are  doubtful  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  cutting  adrift  from  the  ladie«.  To  such,  a 
remark  made  by  a  male  sitter  may  give  a  useful  hint. 
The  gentleman  in  question  called  upon  a  photographer  who 
rather  specialises  in  feminine  portraits,  and  asked  if  it  were 
allowable  for  him  to  be  depicted  in  the  very  soft  style  used 
for  tl)«  ladies.  He  said  that  he  had  been  looking  at  all 
the  men's  portraits  in  the  showcases,  but  they  were  all  too 
sliarp  and  too  hard  in  definition  and  lighting  to  suit  his 
taste,  so  that  he  went  to  a  women's  photographer,  not  to  be 
made  beautiful,  but  to  get  something  that  was  more  a 
general  impression  of  his  features  than  a  clear-cut  diagram 
of  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  taste  of  the  public— 
or,  let  us  say,  of  the  ordinary  business  man — is  becoming 
more  cultured,  and  that  the  "  soft  focus  "  pictures  of  a  few 
years  ago  would  meet  witli  a  very  difTerent.  reception  to- 
day. A  few  days  ago  we  were  showing  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  same  sitter,  taken  with  lenses  giving  various 
degrees  of  softness,  to  a  non-artistic  group  of  his  friend j, 
and,  to  our  surprise,  nearly  all  selected  one  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  diffusion  as  the  beet  portrait. 
«  •  • 

CameMt  The   practice  of   vignetting  during  the 

Vi^nattlntf.  exposure  of  the  negative  by  means  of  a 

serrated  card  placed  between  the  lens  and  the  sitter  has  had 
rather  a  mixed  reception  by  photographers.  Some  high- 
class  workers  approve  of  it,  while  others  consider  i'.  hs  » 
meretricious  expedient,  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  an  artist. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  camera  vignetting  affords  a  ready  and 
very  effective  way  of  prodticing  the  so-called  "  mezzotint " 
or  grey  vignettes,  which  were  at  one  time  popular,  but 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  produce  in  the  ordinary 
way  upon  bromide  or  gaslight  papers.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  this  class  of  vignette  that  we  wish  to 
draw  particular  attention,  but  to  the  facility  in 
producing  soft  vignettes  of  the  ordinary  kind  from 
ngg«kfc»«i  of  which  the  lower  part  is  already  vig- 
netted. Every  practical  printer  knows  the  difficulty  of 
preventing  the  vignette  from  "creeping"  too  far  when 
black  ooata  or  blouses  have  to  be  dealt  with  ;  and  in  such 
cases  the  camera  vignetter  is  a  boon.  One  thing  to  be 
guarded  against  is  making  the  lower  part  of  the  picture 
lighter  than  the  general  tone  of  the  background.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  keep  a  selection  of  cards  of  various  tints,  so 
that  too  much  reliance  does  not  have  to  be  placed  upon  the 
angle  at  which  they  are  fixed.  The  actual  fitting  for  hold- 
ing the  card  may  be  very  simple  or  quite  elaborate;  we 
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have  found  that  the  most  successful  workers  prefer  a  pat- 
tern which  permits  of  all  adjustments  being  made  while 
watching  the  effect  upon  tlie  ground  glass. 

*  »  « 

Images  on  The    note    by    Mr.    C.    W.    Waggoner, 

Cleaned  printed    on    another   page,    has    a   very 

Glas*.  direct  reference  to  the  problems  of  the 

hour  in  the  manufacture  of  dry-plates.  Although  makers 
liave  endeavoured  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  off- 
set the  shortage  of  glass  by  utilising  waste  negatives  from 
which  the  emulsion  film  liaa  been  cleaned  off,  difficulties 
have  been  experienced  in  getting  rid  completely  of  the 
images  which  formed  the  subjects  of  the  old  negatives. 
It  might  be  thought  that  such  drastic  cleansing  as  is 
carried  out  with  solutions  of  acid  bichromate  or  caustic 
soda,  followed  by  the  coating  of  the  clean  plates  with  a 
substratum,  would  suffice  to  safeguard  the  freshly-coated 
plates  from  any  recurrence  of  the  images  which  they 
received  in  their  previous  state  of  sensitiveness.  Yet 
we  believe  there  is  at  present  no  absolutely  certain  means 
of  destroying  these  images  completely,  and  that  view 
receives  very  strong  confirmation  from  Mr.  Waggoner's 
experiments  in  silvering  glass  which  had  previously  been 
the  support  of  a  dry-plate  negative  image.  It  would  seem 
from  his  experience  that  the  image  is  actually  formed  in 
the  glass  itself,  and  is  not  destroyed  even  by  application 
of  heat  to  a  degree  at  which  the  glass  begins  to  soften.  In 
the  light  of  such  stability  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at  that  dry-plate  manufacturers,  who  must  deal  on  a 
large  scale  with  glass  which  they  coat,  should  be  unable  to 
remove  these  first  images  with  invariable  certainty.  On 
the  contrary,  there  would  seem  to  be  good  reason  for  satis- 
faction that  the  images  appear  on  recoated  glass  plates 
as  infrequently  as  they  do. 

*  *  * 

Permanganate  Those  who  like  to  have  a  definite  formula 
Hypo-  may  note   the  prescription  in   a  recent 

Eliminator.  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic 

Society  of  India  for  the  bath  of  permanganate  for  the 
chemical  destruction  of  hypo.  Captain  P.  J.  Kerr,  who 
uses  it  for  roll-film,  dissolves  20  gi^ains  of  potassium  per- 
manganate in  1  gallon  of  water.  About  8  ozs.  of  this 
solution  are  used  for  a  spool  of  film,  which  is  moved  iu  the  . 
bath  until  the  latter  turns  brown.  A  fresh  lot  of  bath  is 
then  at  once  used  and  the  process  continued  through,  so 
Captain  Kerr  says,  ten  changes.  It  is  mentioned  that  the 
last  two  or  three  baths  should  'be  diluted  to  a  pale  pink, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  film  is  free  from  hypo,  will  not  change 
colour.  Also  it  is  advised  that  the  film  should  be  rinsed 
in  clean  water  after  every  four  changes.  Used  according 
to  this  plan,  it  is  found  that  the  method  is  free  from  any 
liability  to  stain  the  film.  It  may  be  thought  by  some 
that  a  succession  of  ten  changes  of  water,  used  in  the  same 
way,  would  serve  to  wash  a  film  from  hypo.  Probably  it 
would,  but  not  with  the  same  speed  as  a  succession  of  per- 
manganate baths.  On  the  ground  of  its  rapidity,  an  item 
of  importance  in  a  hot  country  like  India,  it  is,  no  doubt, 
superior  to  any  method  of  washing  in  plain  water,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  experience  of  Captain  Kerr  that 
it  is  quite  satisfactory  in  use. 

*  *  * 

Before  Much   labour   in   finishing   prints   from 

Copying.  "  copy  "  negatives  may  be  saved  if  the 

prints  receive  a  little  preliminary  treatment  before  making 
the  exposure.  Old  snapshots  and  other  unmounted  prints 
are  often  brought  to  the  photographer  in  a  dog's-eared, 
crumpled  state,  which  absolutely  precludes  any  chance  of 
getting  a  good  reproduction.  If  the  owner  has  no  objec- 
tion, the  first  step  is  to  dry-mount  upon  a  hard,  smooth 
surfaced  card,  using  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  and 


giving  a  heavy  pressure.  This  will  remove  nearly  all 
creases,  and  leave  the  surface  in  fair  condition.  In  very 
bad  cases  the  mounted  print  mqy  be  left  screwed  up  in  a 
cool  press  all  night.  Wet  mounting  is  not  desirable,  for 
if  the  surface  is  at  all  injured  dirt  will  be  washed  into 
the  cracks.  Having  gqt  the  print  flat,  a  little  cleaning 
of  the  surface  may  be  done.  For  gelatine  papers  a  pellet 
of  cotton  wool  moistened  with  methylated  spirit  will 
usually  remove  finger  marks,  and  also  the  tarry  deposit 
often  found  when  a  print  has  been  standing  for  years 
upon  a  mantel-shelf.  The  print  is  now  ready  for  spotting, 
which  should  be  carefully  done.  Body  colour  may  be 
used  if  necessary,  the  print  being  worked  upon  (although 
to  a  lesser  extent),  as  is  usual  for  process  reproduction. 
The  working  up  can,  of  course,  be  removed  before  the 
print  is  returned  to  the  owner.  This  method  saves  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  upon  both  negative  and  prints, 
especially  if  a  number  of  copies  is  required. 


FACTOKS.IN  THE   BLISTERING   OF   PRINTS. 

As  the  letters  from  several  correspondents  recently  have 
shown,  the  hardness  or  softness  of  the  wash-water  is  a 
very  material  factor  in  the  blistering  of  prints,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  those  which  are  passed  through  the 
customary  sepia  toning  process  of  bleaching  and  darken- 
ing or  toning  by  a  sulphide  bath.  Nevertheless,  it  requires 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  after  all,  this  action  of  the  wash- 
water  is  a  secondary  one.  The  wash-water  plays  a  part 
in  a  series  of  physical  changes  whicli,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, may  or  may  not  give  rise  to  blisters;  or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  there  are  predisposing  causes  to 
blisters  the  effect  of  which  is  intensified  by  a  wash-water 
which  is  soft.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of  service  to  examine 
these  somewhat  more  closely,  in  order  that  the  causes 
which  in  the  first  instance  provide  the  opportunity  for 
blisters  may  be  recognised   and,   in  a  measure,   avoided 

In  each  case  there  must  be  what  we  may  call  an 
incipient  blister,  or  a  minute  defect  or  cavity  capable  of 
development  into  a  blister.  Such  defects  may  be  due  to 
various  causes.  Rough  handling,  or  friction  between 
prints  in  the  various  baths,  is  very  liable  to  put  a  local 
strain  on  the  soft  wet  gelatine  that  causes  it  to  lose  per- 
fect adhesion  with  the  paper  support.  But,  also,  it  is 
not  easy  in  any  case  to  ensure  that  the  gelatine  adheres 
perfectly  to  the  paper  in  every  part,  especially  when  the 
paper  is  rough-surfaced.  In  fact,  many  blisters  are  due 
primarily  to  the  facts  that  paper  is  the  support,  and  that 
it  has  a  peculiar  structure.  Contrary  to  general  ideas, 
blisters  are  very  often  in  the  paper  itself,  and  not  between 
the  gelatine  and  the  paper  at  all.  This  can  easily  be 
proved  by  cutting  through  the  blisters  and  examining 
their  inner  surfaces.  The  cause  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Paper  is  actually  a  kind  of  felt  of  interlaced 
fibres,  but  it  differs  from  ordinary  felt  in  that  its  thick- 
ness is  very  small  indeed  compared  with  the  length  of  the 
fibres,  while  the  fibres  are  brought  together  in  somewhat 
different  fashion.  In  the  paper-making  machine  the  fibres 
settle  down  in  layers,  and  while  each  layer  is  well  felted 
together  there  is  not  nearly  so  much  entanglement  of  the 
fibres  between  the  separate  layers.  Thus,  the  fibres  at 
the  back  of  a  sheet  of  paper  are  not  very  intimately 
entangled  with  those  on  the  front  surface,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  even  thin  paper,  such  as  that  on  which  the 
"  B.  J."  is  printed,  can  often  be  split  into  two  thinner 
sheets.  Such  splitting  often  occurs  when  a  piece  of  paper 
is  torn  apart,  while  photographers  with  any  experience  of 
the  unmounting  of  prints  must  be  familiar  with  it. 

The  weakest  part  of  a  sheet  of  paper  is  therefore  in 
the  middle  of  its  thickness,  or  between  the  back  and 
front  surfaces,  and  at  any  point  where  there  is  no  direct 
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fibrous  bond  between  front  and  back  an  incipient  blister 
may  exist,  or  be  produced  by  slightly  rough  usage.  Any 
cavity,  however  minute,  raay  develop  into  a  visible  blister 
if  favourable  conditions  exist,  and  such  conditions  may 
very  easily  exist  at  some  stage  of  the  photographic  pro- 
cess. The  conditions  are  simple  enough  to  understand, 
and  when  understood  they  are  usually  quite  easy  to 
avoid;  therefore  it  is  very  advi.--able  to  know  them. 
Taking  the  case  of  any  minute  cavity,  either  in  the  paper 
or  between  the  paper  and  the  gelatine,  if  that  cavity  ifi 
fint  filled  with  a  .strong  solution  of  almost  any  kind,  and 
while  thus  filled  the  whole  print  is  immersed  in  pure 
water,  then  that  water  immediately  rushes  into  the  cavity 
to  dilute  the  solution  contained  therein,  and  at  once 
that  minute  cavity  into  a  large  one.  This 
;  lion,   called   "'  osmosis  "   by  chemist«,   is   |)erhaps 

thf  almost  universal  cause  of  the  swelling  of  blisters.  The 
truth  of  the  explanation  can  readily  be  demonstrated  by 
putting  a  blistered  print  into  a  very  strong  solution, 
when  the  water  will  immediately  rush  out  of  the  blisters 
irit  >  the  »tron;er  solution  outaide,  and  allow  the  blisters 
'  •      Ip.     The  essential  thing,   therefore,   is  always  to 

lowing  a  very  strong  soluticin  by  plain  water,  for 
•er   tne     '  '  ••    between    the    two    fluids,    the 
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must  obviously  affect  the  result  is  the  relative  softness 
or  toughness  of  the  geFatine.  If  this  has  been  especially 
softened  by  previous  baths  it  is  clear  it  can  offer  little 
or  no  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  inrushing  water, 
hence  the  formation  of  blisters  must  be  favoured.  Such 
a  softening  solution  is  the  sulphide  bath  used  for  toning; 
therefore  there  are  two  good  reasons  why  this  bath  should 
never  be  stronger  than  necessary. 

Blisters  that  are  formed  between  gelatine  and  paper 
are  usually  fatal  to  the  print.  They  can  generally  be 
identified  by  their  softness  and  flabbiness,  and  their  posi- 
tions will  usually  be  clearly  shown  on  the  dried  print  by 
uneven  shrinkage  of  the  gelatine.  On  the  other  hand, 
blisters  in  the  paper  may  subside  without  leaving  a  trace. 
Such  blisters  usually  subside  evenly  in  a  strong  hypo 
bath,  whereas  the  others  will  mostly  collapse  and  crinkle 
up.  If  a  multitude  of  blisters  appear  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  throw  away  the  print,  for  one  can  hardly  expect 
all  to  disappear ;  but  if  there  are  only  one  or  two  the 
case  is  not  necessarily  hopeless.  The  remedy  is  to  apply 
a  strong  bath  that  will  shrink  the  blister,  and  then  follow 
by  more  dilute  baths  to  avoid  re-swelling.  After  this, 
tap  water  can  be  used  with  greater  safety.  If  the  blisters 
oc<.'ur  in  wa.shing  after  fixing,  we  may  just  as  well  use 
hvpo  as  not  for  the  letting-down  baths ;  but  if  we  wish  to 
■  >  tjien  ordinary  salt  is  a  good  substitute.  Alum, 
or  spirit  will  not,  according  to  our  experience, 
help  II  .1    '.    >;  ■  '    spirit,  cautiously  applied, 

may  !)••  u~'ii   ;  lii-ier  just  before  the  drying 

stage.  It  is,  however,  liable  to  leave  a  visible  trace. 
Alum  and  formaline  can  only  play  their  parts  effectively 
if  applied  before  the  blisters  appear,  and  cannot  do  mucn 
to  reniedv  existing  blisters.  No  pressure  should  be 
applied  to  a  blister  with  the  view  of  squeezing  out  the 
water.  Pricking  is  sometimes  advocated,  and  we  have 
used  it  with  suocese,  employing  a  very  fine  needle ;  but  it 
does   1'  icceed.     A  safer  method,   we  think,   is 

the  g.  >n  of  a  little  alcohol  with  a  soft  brush; 

but  the  uaiu-t  i^rliaps  is  to  put  the  print  face-up  on 
blotting  ijaj>er  and  let  it  dry  as  it  will.  Paper  blisters 
that  have  disappeared  during  the  drying  can  sonietiinee 
Y»-  .-i.tu.illv  ."ured  in  the  mounting  process,  for  a  soft 
niountant  well  rubbed  into  the  paper  will 
.,.. L .y  seal  nil  the  ravitv  left  inside  the  paper. 


THE    WINDOW    DISPLAY    OF    SPECIMENS. 


abt  that  in  a  teaae  a  cummercial 

of    the  tinn  be    i«pt«*enta.       A 

her  can  di»pense  with  the  wnicMof  a  r«pre«entative, 

i. ;art  remains  that  he  kimply  niuvt  have  a  nindow.     It 

ni't't<>n  not  whether  the  trtudio  i«  Mtuatod  on  the  ground  flour, 
'  •  •       ''  it ;  he  i»  '  '  '       '       make  aomeaort  ol  tho* 

:i    the   pii  he   ia   a  photographer. 

'111.-  iii.jdi-m  .-niii    n[>-t.>-«Utn  [;<;f  ea  a  atep 

fuHh*»r  -tnH  «*rH*^n^  ':'•  to  r'-riT'^  hi«  is  the 

that 

••.',,  -ii»ed, 

or  that  It  M  paying  r^aliv  well.     Instinct  warns  h'lm  that  be 

■oat  oontinoally  exert  hiiiiaelf  if  he  wish**  to  maintain  this 

happy  ftate  o(  afTaim.     We  all  know     that  such  factors    aa 

[~  *  ide  in    the    exerution    of    orders,  minute    personal 

n  m    the  in.>Tkrr>onu,  and    conrt«*y  to   cUanta    are 

h'''(.!Ml    !'i    ■■•-   1'  ng  and   retaining  patronage.   "The 

:,ii<.ir    -^    :'    ■■  .   .ipher  knows  all   this,    but   is  not 

saii4U«ii,   he  (!  >«cttre  new  customers.     This  is  where 

be  w  faced  «  '<  itiea  requiring  a  iadicions  mixture  of 

•ni<ti<-   abilitr  and   inventive  genioa. 


<  We  photogi.ipln-rs  have  to  thank  electricity,  not  only  for 
!  placing  us  on  a  liusineas  level  with  other  shopkeepers,  but 
also  for  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  the  half-watt  system 
of  lighting  ha»  given  us  at  hand  a  means  of  securing  the  best 
reealu  at  any  time  of  day  or  night.  The  aphorism  remains 
that   !•  '    keenly  appreciate  the  questionable  de- 

light* t«d  to  a  higli  altitude  by  means  of  a  lift. 

In  this  re».|MH:  w«-  do  not  yet  seem  to  be  Americanise"),  even 
although  the  xtudio  in  question  is  situated  less  than  fifty  fiats 
I|ijH»:  J^or  to  the  advent  of  electric  elevators,  and  mostly 
in  large  cities,  prospective  sitten  were  forced  to  climb  a 
number  of  interminably  I'mg  flights  of  stairs  to  reach  the 
studio.  It  did  not  alleviate  their  feelings  when  ultimately 
they  did  reach  the  ooveted  goal,  in  a  more  or  lees  perspiring 
and  exhauBt«<l  condition,  to  be  told  by  the  plausible  ojierator 
that  the  light  was  fast  failing,  and  that  if  they  would  be  good 
enough  to  call  again,  if  possible  a  Jittle  earlior  in  the  day, 
he  would  be  ever  so  much  obliged,  and  guarantee  a  work  of 
art,  etc.,  "ad  infinitum." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  such  unfortunately  placed 
studios  are  atill  is  existence ;  how  they  can  manage  to  exist 
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can  only  .be  understood  liy  those  who  i-un  a  "  cx>upon  "  or 
"  dnb  "  business.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  often  force<l  to 
employ  a  doorman  or  "  tout"  to  entice  people  upstairs.  The 
obvious  expense  of  this  expedient  •«x>uld  almost  pay  the  rent 
of  a  commodious  shop  in  a  main  street.  Nowadays,  people 
can  get  photographed  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  shopping 
tour  without  the  slightest  inconvenience  to  themselves.  Hence 
a  photographer  wishing  to  open  a  new  business  or  branch 
contrives  to  lease  a  shop  in  a  busy  centre,  with  plenty  of  good 
window  frontage,  armed  with  the  sublime  knowledge  that  he 
can  arrange  the  light  to  suit  himself,  and  that  he  is  quite 
independent  of  the  assistance  of  his  old  elusive  friend  "  King 
Sol." 

The  portraitist  of  fonmer  times  had  often  to  be  content  with 
a  poor  dis{>lay,  comprising  just  one  or  two  cases  at  the 
door.  Now,  however,  he  is  in  the  happy  position  of  possess- 
ing windows  that  require  periodical  changing,  and  some 
Acquaintance  with  the  "fine  art"  of  window-dressing.  Not- 
withstanding this  material  advantage,  few  seem  to  derive  the 
utmost  benefit,  either  because  they  do  not  take  the  necessary 
trouble  .or  do  not  know  how  to  make  a  good  display.  The 
result  is  that  many  windows,  although  fi-equently  changed, 
seem  to  contain  similar  specimens  year  in  and  year  out. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  special  preparation 
of  prints  for  display  purposes  involves  a  good  deal  of  work 
and  may  prove  distinctly  harassing  to  the  busy  printer  and 
finishing  staff,  who  may  be  already  hard-pressed  with  overdue 
orders.  This  point,  however,  will  be  dealt  with  later.  I 
would  emphasise  at  this  stage  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
change  as  soon  as  the  requisite  number  of  prints  are  pre- 
l)ared,  but  it  is  mere  waste  of  time  and  materials  to  cram  up 
a  window  with  specimens  such  as  one  sees  so  often  in  busy 
centres.  Such  a  wholesale  display  at  once  lowers  the  tone  of 
the  work.  People  who  are  idly  or  sulbconsciously  attracted 
to  tlie  window  go  away  unimpressed.  Their  eyes  wander 
aimlessly  for  a  short  time  about  the  window,  but  their  minds 
concentrate  on  nothing  in  particular.  They  look  upon  the 
display  as  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  thus  business  is 
lost. 

A   Strihiog   Show  with    a   Minimum  of  Specimens. 

Attraction  must  be  the  aim  of  the  photographic  window- 
dresser.  It  is  easily  attained  by  any  person  of  average  artistic 
ability,  or  indeed  by  anyone  using  a  little  common  sense  and 
forethought.  In  this  connection  I  would  urge  the  necessity  of  a 
central  feature,  say,  a  good  enlargement,  and  "  coute  que 
coute,"  let  it  be  no  less  than  30  by  20.  This  will  assuredly 
prove  to  be  a  good  investment.  In  these  martial  days,  what 
l>etter  subject  could  be  got  than  a  V.C.  ?  Make  an  effort  to 
interview  personally  one  who  has  lately  been  thus  honoured. 
Explain  to  him  exactly  what  you  desire  a  sitting  for.  Allow 
him  his  out-of-pocket  expenses  plus  a  few  copies  to  distri- 
bute to  his  friends,  and  "  voila !  "  you  have  manoeuvred  an 
excellent  coup.  Failing  a  "V.C,  a  D.C.M.  or  any  other  recog- 
nised hero  will  answer  admirably.  It  is  patent,  of 
course,  that  the  full  name  of  the  subject,  with  a  short  de- 
scription of  how  the  award  was  gained,  will  not  only  enhance 
the  value  oi  the  "picture"  in  itself,  but,  what  is  equally 
important,  wUl  attract  attention  to  the  other  specimens  as 
well.  A  few  of  the  latter  should  be  tastefully  arranged, 
each  picture  unique  in  itself,  and  sufficiently  striking  to 
differentiate  it  from  its  fellows.  A  row  of  pliotographic 
blockhouses  should  be  strictly  avoided.'  A  neatly-written 
card  inviting  those  interested  to'inspect  a  full  range  of  speci- 
mens in  thin  the  premises  completes  what  should  be  a  good 
"pulling  "  display. 

Afl  I  have  already  said,  perpetual  worrying  of  the  printer 
should  not  be  countenanced.  This  problem,  however,  can  be 
easily  solved.     A  capable  printer  is  always  aware  when  he  is 


dealing  with  a  euitable  negative  for  exhibition.  This  may 
happen  to  be  a  good  effect  in  lighting,  a  new  pose,  or  indeed 
anything  which  reveals  something  out  of  the  ordinai-y.  He 
should  be  advised  to  be  on  the  "  qui  vive  "  for  these,  and,  when 
printing  the  customer's  order,  to  run  off  an  extra  print  or  two 
and  put  them  aside  for  the  purpose.  It  will  be  quite  evident 
that  this  entails  very  little  extra  work,  as  the  negative,  if  for 
sketch  printing,  is  already  vignetted  and  the  exact  exposni-e 
known.  Only  a  fraction  of  time  is  therefore  expended  on  tlie 
extra  prints.  Tliese  may  be  finished  at  the  same  time  as  the 
original  order,  or  at  some  opportune  moment  later.  In  this 
way  a  number  of  good  specimens  may  be  accumulated,  and  it  is 
then  a  simple  matter  indeed  to  make  a  selection  when  required 
without  the  usual  bustle  and  worry.  Another  matter  for  deli- 
beration here  presents  itself.  I  allude  to  that  of  framing,  and 
ffreat  caution  in  this  respect  is  most  advisable.  The  vital  point 
to  consider  is  that  it  is  the  print  toe  are  exhibiting,  not  the 
frame. 

Framing  will  make  or  mar  a  picture,  and  fancy  framing  of 
portraits  is  intolerable.  For  the  large  picture  there  is  nothing 
more  commendaible  than  a  substantial  moulding  known  as  three- 
inch  bevel  oak  stained  brown.  This  enlarges  and  enriches  the 
appearance  of  the  portrait.  It  is  understood  that  the  print 
will  be  toned  sepia.  If  a  warm  sepia,  then  all  the  better,  as 
the  latter  colour  is  akin  to  the  khaki  worn  by  the  soldier  por- 
trayed. Apart  from  this  consideration,  a  sepia-toned  picture 
has  been  proved  to  be  more  permanent  than  one  in  black  and 
white.  This  is  no  mean  consideration  when  one  is  aware  that 
the  enlargement  is  forced  to  face  the  burning  glare  of  the  sun. 
often  for  hours  and  hours  in  the  summer  time. 

The  next  matter  that  confronts  us  is,  whether  the  smaller 
specimens  should  be  framed  or  not  ?  I  say,  yes — and  no.  This 
sounds  contradictory.  They  ought  to  be  framed,  because  prints, 
owing  to  atmospheric  variations,  will  bend  and  twist,  no  matter 
how  well  they  are  mounted.  At  the  same  time,  I  would 
emphasise  the  fact  that  framing,  more  especially  in  the  smaller 
sizes,  greatly  detracts  from  the  artistic  merit  in  a  portrait 
study.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  adopt  the  method  of  passe- 
partout framing,  or  binding,  as  the  work  should  be  properly 
termed.  This  method  is  useful  for  prints  from  cabinet  stze  up 
to  15  by  12.  For  the  smaller  sizes,  the  paper  binding  showing 
in  front  of  the  glass  should  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  an  inch, 
and  the  others  pro  rata  up  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 
Matt  or  pebbled  black  is  most  suitable  for  prints  in  neutral 
shades  of  black,  whilst  brown  should  be  used  exclusively  for 
sepia- toned  prints.  Above  all,  it  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  "oontrasty  "  effects  are  inconsistent  with  artistic  results. 
Many  assistants  are  averse  to  passe-partout  framing.  They 
consider  the  job  irk.some  and  messy.  To  be  sure,  I  liave 
frequently  observed  some  inelegant  examples  of  this  method, 
and  yet  any  intelligent  assistant  should  be  able  to  frame  quite  a 
number  in  a  short  time. 

The  requisite  materials  are  few  in  numlier  and  easily  pio- 
cured.  A  roll  each  of  black  and  brown  passe-partout  binding 
paper  should  be  purchased.  These  may  be  obtaina-ble  from  any 
stationer  dealing  in  artists'  requirements.  A  most  useful 
accessory  for  this  work  is  a  strip  of  plate-glass  measuring  about 
16  inches  in  lengtli  and  2  inches  in  breadth.  Any  glazier 
will  give  you  this  for  a  few  pence,  as  it  can  be  cut  from  a  piece 
of  waste  glass.  The  sharp  edges  should  be  smoothed  off 'with  an 
old  file  or  the  back  of  a,  sharpening  stone.  This  is  used  as  a 
paper  weight  for  the  cut  lengths  of  binding  strip,  and  prevents 
them  from  rolling.  A  No.  3  camel-hair  brush  will  also  be 
required. 

The  rolls  of  binding  paper  are  actually  gummed,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  ready  for  use  simply  by  damping  the 
gummed  side.  I  do  not  here  wish  to  question  their  adhesive- 
ness, but  experience  has  taught  me  that  an  additional  dilute 
coating  of  a  strong  adhesive  substance  at  time  of  use  is  abso- 
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lutoly  necessary  when  the  larger  sizes  are  to  be  dealt  with.  In 
fact,  I  adopt  thi*»  expedient  (or  all  sizes  for  obvious  rtasons. 
For  this  purp<5s<>,  half  fill  an  ounoe  bottle  with  wami  water, 
add  al>out  t*n  large  drf>ps  of  se<rotine,  and  stir  well.  Workers 
are  sometimes  annoyed  to  see  tho  binding  stripe  rise  soon  nft*^ 
it  drie«.  This  is  caused  by  tht  original  gum  being  distolvfd 
and  xcathed  off  the  strips  doring  the  process  of  wetting  it,  and 
naturally  when  dry  peeling  off  its  support.  The  modu* 
operandi   is  as   follows:  — 

First,  see  that  the  necessary  over  glasses  are  scrupu- 
lously clean.  Aniid  using  glass  for  this  purpose  that  shows 
any  flaws  or  scratches  on  the  surface.  Rejected  negatives 
<-an  be  used  up.  These  can  easily  be  cleane<l.  The  most 
satisfactory  method  is  to  place  one  in  a  dish  containing  a 
hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  for  a  few  minutes.  With 
the  edge  of  another  waste  negative,  shave  off  the  softened 
'••mulaion,  and  it  can  then  be  expr'  *■  "'-  cleaned  ready  for 
use.  Any  uncoated  glass  can  be  y  cleaned  by  first 
rubbing  over  with  a  piece  of  chaiii'is  skin  tiipj>ed  in  whiten- 
ing, and  finally  polishing  well  with  a  dry  fliitflese  cloth.  To 
•■nsure  that  the  prints  are  th.'  i-xact  size,  first  lay  the  cover 
glass  on  the  print  to  b«  bound,  and  when  in  its  proper  jhisi- 
*ion  run  a  pencil  mark  round  the  glass,  and  then  trim  off  the 
-uperfluous  canl  or  pap<'r  Slioni,!  »h<>  i.rint  be  attached  to 
.1  fajrlf  stout  mount  or  •'■  support  or  back- 
ing need  be  used,  but  if  :..■    , ..i.i;.^  unte<l,  or  mounted 

'  'n  a  thm  or  flimsy  support,  it  will  b«  necessary  to  cut  a  card- 
I-  inl  the  same  size  as  the  gla.<is.  Kvf  old  mount  or  card. 
I'f'  f  rably  without  a  platctnark,  will  anmrer  this  pur|>o»e. 
I II  ■  ii<>  latter  case  the  print  should  b«  dry-mounted  on  to  the 
•  !•  kiM^  card. 

'its  are  to  lie  iM-iund  at  the  same  time,  it 
Me  to  affix  the  strips  to  the  glasses  fi^. 
A  sheet  of  glass  is  now  plaoetl  on  a  clean  piece  of  paper. 
\  'trip  of  b^rwlin!;  paper  is  cut  the  same  length  as  the  glass 
^'li  1  >^  ;i''i  .I'i.'.' -  ve  side  upwanls.  half  under  the  strip  uf 
vUte-gisM  an  m  tig.   1.     This,  of  course,  acts  as  a  weight  to 

^_: U : —: -_ 
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.'13S     pre- 

••otine,  along 

quickly   and 


'-'fully  lay  the  glass  down  on  it  so  that  a  narrow,  even  edge 

til'  r"|  i!r>-<l  width  is  shown  iixe<i  on  the  under  edge  of  the 

1-,       r-    ..    th«  glass  firmly    lor   a   few  seconds,   remove  the 

the  »)>eet  r.f  glass  upside  down,  and 

V  ni>>  'Vi-  .T'lhe^ire  paper  inti  proper 

t.      ihis  oper.i  luse 

n  as  ih*  edge  .  _    .  i  the 

r'  "r   immediately     begins    to    expand    in    a    semi-cirrular 

•n,  as  m  fig.  2.     .\n<l  wh-" 


<"-cur«.  it  is  almost  im- 


f  i-' 


Fig.  2. 

possible  to  attempt  to  fix  it  on  to  the  glass  with  an  even  edge. 

The  opposite  edge  is  similarly  fixed  on,  and  we  are  ready  U> 

deal  with  the  top  and  bottom. 

\t    I 

(T»  b*  continued. J 


IMACIES     ON     SILVERED     WASTE  NEGATIVE     GLASS. 

(Ali.etiiict  of  a  paper  pre.sented  at   the  Rochester   Meotin(;  of   the 
American  Physical  Society.) 

I-N  MUeriug  some  mirrors  on  glass  negatives,  from  which  the  gelatine 
had  been  removed,  it  was  discovered  that  in  a  number  of  cases  posi- 
tive images  appeared  on  the  glass.  The  images  developed  only  when 
the  side  of  the  glass  from  which  the  film  had  been  removed  wa.»  sil- 
vered and  they  had  th.;  appeamiices  of  faint  da).5uerreolyp«s. 

It  was  first  thought  that  these  images  were  due  to  imperfect  clean- 
ing, but  the  silvered  images  reappear  after  treating  the  glass  with 
cone,  nitric  acid,  cone,  sulphuric  acid.  Farmer's  solution  with  potass, 
ferricyanide,  10  per  cent,  hydrofluoric  acid,  aqua  regia,  cone,  caustic 
soda,  sodium  fluoride,  and  potassium  dichromste  cleaning  solution. 
Some  of  the  plates  were  heated  in  a  furnace  to  the  softening  tem- 
perature of  glass  without  destroying  the  phenomenon.  The  original 
gelatine  film  was  removed  by  dipping  the  platen  in  lye  and  then  sub- 
jecting them  U>  steam  under  pressure.  In  examining  a  large  number 
of  plates  after  the  film  had  been  removed  it  was  found  that  on  a 
few,  |ierhaps  5  per  cent.,  a  very  faint  image  could  be  seen  by  reflected 
light  and  w^hen  the  glass  was  silvered  this  image  became  very  pro- 
nounced. This  faint  image  could  not  be  removed  by  the  chemical 
cleaning  mentioned  above. 

It  nppears  that  this  phenomenon  is  due. to  the  action  of  gelatine 
on  the  surface  of  the  glass.  That  a  film  of  gelatine  will  actually 
tear  pieces  of  glass  from  the  surface  upon  which  it  is  placed  and 
allowed  to>  harden  is  well  known  to  glass  manufacturers,  and  is  the 
process  used  in  making  the  so-called  "  chipped  glass  "  surfaces. 

The  images  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  the  large 
amount  of  metallic  silver  in  the  shadows  on  the  negative  which  may 
reduce  this  tearing  action  of  the  gelatine  thus  leaving  a  smoother 
iiurfsce  for  the  silver  mirror.  The  above  reasoning  would  account 
for  the  (act  that  the  image  is  always  a  positive  imago. 

C.     W.     VTAOfiONEIt. 


Jlsslstatits'  RoteSe 

Notts  by  auittantt  luitabU  for  thit  eotumn  loill  be  ttntidtrii 
and  paid  for  on  the  fr$t  of  the  month   following  publication. 

An  Eaaily-Made  Lens  Hood. 

For  avoiding  flarr  or  internal  reHeotions  <au.se<l  by  too  much  ligiit 
on  the  front  surface  of  llii<  lens  some  form  of  himding  or  shading  is 
(wsetitial  with  many  Instruments,  and  we  misht  almost  say  desir- 
able with  all.  The  mo<l.-m  lens  has  far  too  short  a  hood,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  when  subjects  are  lieing  takoa  under  difli- 
«ult  lighting  omditions,  even  if  flare  Hoes  ih*  manifest  itself,  the 
negatives  will  be  quite  perceptibly  veiled,  even  if  Uioy  do  not 
cln»ely  rascmble  s  b.id  case  of  light  fog.  Many  lens  hoods  have 
been  put  on  the  market  or  described  at  various  times,  all  minre 
or  \n»  rlaborste  "r  expensive,  but  I  have  found  a  simple  one  quite 
efTeclive  in  every  way.  It  may  be  made  of  almost  any  material, 
such  as  stiff  black  paper  off  disused  n>ll  film  cArtridgos  and  a 
few  pieces  of  very  thin  wood,  but  my  own  is  made  of  .AmericaJi 
.loth,  as  being  l*««  easily  torn.  A  strip  of  Khe  <J«Ui  is  taiken  long 
eiHiugh  to  go  right  round  the  lens  mount  and  allowed  to  project 
a«  far  beycnd  it  as  is  possible  without  cutting  off  any  of  the  field 
of  view.  We  then  want  about  half  a  dozen  strips  of  wood  about 
\  )f^h  ni  an  iiK-h  thick  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  These  .ire 
.lallel  with  eacli  other  to  the  cloth  wiU'i  seoootine,  and 
piPTf  "f  thinner  cloth  is  stwk  on  the  top  of  the  strips, 
,1,  'M  and  hold  all  in  position.     The  work  may 

I.  r  for  the  adhesive  to  get  thoroughly  hard, 
ready  for  use.  The  "  hood,"  when  required,  is 
r  the  lens  mount  and  held  in  place  with  an 
lii  hoods  cut  off  top  light  only;  but  the 
•  will  cut  off  that  from  the  bottom  as  well, 
for  it  often  happens  that  with  brilliant  foroground.s  such  as  snow 
or  a  kIw.!  of  w.iler.  tliis  is  as  likely  to  cause  flaro  or  veil  in  the 
,„.  •   direct  from  the  sky.     Far  too  few,  even 

aiito...   ■  .., realise  tJho  value  of  the  lens  hood  ss  an 

aid  to  securing  brilliant  negatives. — Expert. 
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A  Simple  and  Reliable  Method  for  Getting 
Lena  Bezels  Out. 

It  often  happens  that  in  portrait  and  other  valuable  lenses  the  rim 
or  bezel  which  keeps  the  lenses  in  position  gets  fast  and  resists  all 
ordinary  efforts  to  remove  it,  making^ cleaning  of  the  inner  lenses  im- 
possible. Various  methods  have  been  recommended  for  the  purpose, 
but  the  method  described,  if  done  properly,  cannot  fail,  and  cannot 
injure  the  lens  or  its  mountings  in  any  way.  We  require  a  piece  of 
hard  wood,  ash,  or  beech  (either  is  suitable),  about  one  inch  thick 
and  suflRciently  large  to  cut  out  a  circle  a  little  larger  than  the  dia- 
meter of  the  lens.  This  should  ibe  taken  to  a  wood  or  metal  turner, 
or  anyone  possessing  a  lathe,  and  turned  up  in  the  lathe  true  on  its 


edge  a  little  larger  than  the  rim  that  we  wish  to  set  at  liberty.  Then 
the  edge  of  the  wood  carefully  turned  with  a  little  sharp  bevel,  so 
that  it  will  just  fit  tightly  into  the  rim.  Then,  holding  the  wood  in 
one  hand  and  the  lens  in  the  other,  and  holding  them  firmly  and 
tightly  together,  using  an  unscrewing  motion,  the  rim  will  come  out 
without  any  further  difficulty.  This  method  has  been  used  with  very 
grjat  success  on  microscopic  and  other  lens  cells,  which  were  fast 
and  had  resisted  all  other  methods  of  removing  them.  Before  re- 
placing the  rims  they  should  be  carefully  oiled  with  just  a  little 
paraffin  oil  to  prevent  them  getting  fast  again.  The  accompanying 
sketch  will  make  the  m'ethod  of  removal  clear. — E.  Hinge. 


neu)  Books. 

— • — 

"What  Industry  Owes  to  Chemical  Science."  By  Richard 
B.  Pitcher  and  Frank  Butier-Jones.  London  :  Constable. 
3s.  net. 

Now  that  the  war  has  brought  into  prominence  the  importance  of  the 
chemLst  in  turning  to  the  best  advantage  the  materials  scattered  in 
the  earth,  and  above  it,  throughout  the  world,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
an  incentive  will  be  given  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  benefits 
which  the  labours  of  the  chemist  confer  upon  the  community.  To 
that  end  this  little  volume  very  admirably  contributes.  It  might 
very  well  have  taken  the  title,  "  The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life," 
which  was  that  of  a  volume  by  a  German  professor  issued  some 
twenty  years  ago.  For,  although  it  sets  forth  the  benefits  to  indus- 
try, the  industries  in  turn  are  those  directly  ministering  to  the  daily 
needs  of  the  community.  The  authors  divide  their  work  into  a 
series  of  chapters  showing  the  part  which  the  chemist  has  played 
in  the  development  of  industries  such  as  those  of  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel,  coal  ga.?,  leather,  rubber,  glass,  tobacco,  alkalies, 
and  a  score  of  other  substances  which  come  into  the  hands  of  every- 
one of  us  in  their  finished  state,  yet  rarely  prompt  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  science  which  has  organised  and  developed  the  processes  by 
which  they  are  made  or  refined.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  a  glance 
through  these  readable  pages  the  not  infrequent  instances  of  new  in- 
dustries owing  their  origin  to  the  exigencies  of  warfare.     It  is  when 


a  blockade  cuts  off  the  customary  sources  of  supply  that  the  help  of 
the  chemist  is  fully  utilised  to  provide  a  remedy.  Many  such  en- 
forced discoveries  have  proved  the  foundation  of  industries  which, 
when  the  normal  life  of  the  country  was  resumed,  proved  of  inestim- 
able benefit  to  it.  We  may  hope  that  there  may  be  many  examples 
of  the  same  thing  in  store  for  Great  Britain  after  the  present  war. 
Public  interest  in  the  application  of  science  to  industry  can  do  much 
to  forward  such  developments,  and  the  public  can  have  no  more  con- 
cise or  popularly  worded  account  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  past  than  Messrs.  Pilcher  and  Butler-Jones's  volume. 


MouEiix  Photogb.^piiic  Developkhs. — Tlie  latest  issue.  No.  167, 
of  the  "  Photo-Miniature  "  will  be  welcomed  as  a  timely  contribution 
to  a  subject  now  very  much  in  the  minds  of  all  photographers, 
namely,  developers  old  and  new.  The  author,  Mr.  Samuel  Wein, 
provides  a  lapid  and  very  readable  review  of  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion and  relationship.^;  of  the  many  substances,  which  are  of  prac- 
tical service  as  photographic  developers.  Without  going  too  deeply 
into  the  chemistry  of  the  subject,  he  shows  how  the  various  de- 
velopers are  derivatives  of  one  kind  or  another  from  the  substance 
benzene,  but  the  portions  of  his  monograph  which  are  of  chief  inte- 
rest are  tho.se  dealing  with  the  substances  which  during  the  war  have 
come  ujjon  the  market  .-.d  si/bstitutes  for  developing  agents  manufac- 
tured in  Germany.  In  this  connection  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
lie  awards  great  credit  to  two  British  makers,  namely,  Messrs.  John- 
son's, for  their  introduction  of  a  developer  identical  with  metol,  and 
to  the  makers  of  Monomet,  which  he  mentions  as  having  proved  for 
two  years  past  an  altogether  satisfactory  and  efficient  substitute  for 
German  metol.  Apparently  most  of  the  newly  introduced  developers 
of  American  origin  are  substances  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  para- 
midophenol.  Mr.  Wein  gives  tests  for  distinguishing  the  various 
bases  of  developers,  and  interpolates  a  number  of  useful  hints  on  their 
practical  employment.  The  issue  altogether  includes  a  mass  of  in- 
formation on  a, subject  which  urgently  calls  for  it  at  the  present 
moment.  Our  little  contemporary,  we  should  add,  is  not  now  ob- 
tainable in  thi.s  country,  but  can  be  obtained  from  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Tennant  and  Ward,  103,  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  by  re- 
mittance of  twelve  penny  stamps,  or  equivalent  amount  in  inter- 
national coupons.  4 


meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS     OP    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 


F.    Humpherson. 
Miss  M, 


Tuesday,  April  9. 

Hoyal   Photographic   Society.      •'  Hound    About   Grasmere." 

"Nicholas  and  Napoleon."    B.  C.  Wickison. 
Birmingham  Photographic  Society.    "  Rambles  in  Ba«t  Warwickshire.' 

Silverton.  -.— ^ 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.    •'Choice  of  Plate,  Expo£ure,;ancl 

Development."    J.  D.  Berwick. 

WSDNESDAY,  APBIL  10. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  "  The  Raydex  Natural  Colour  Photography  on  Paper." 
T.  P.  Davis  (of  Raydex,  Ltd.). 

Bristol  Photographic  Club.     Annual  General  Meeting. 

Photo-Micrographic  Society.  "  The  Domestic  Fly,  and  what  the  Microscope  Dis- 
closes."   Dr.  G.  H.  Rodman,  F.R.P.8. 

Ilford  Photographic  Society.  "  Elementary  Photography  of  Animals  and  Birds." 
W.  L.  F.  Wastell. 

Thursday,  Apbil  U. 

Leith  Photographic  Society.    War  Photography. 

Stockport  Photographic  Society.  ■•  Photographic  Originals  and  their  Mechanical 
Reproduction."     J.  Hurst.    '  . 

Hammeri^mith  (Hampshire  House)  Photographic  Society.  "  The  Lure  of  Land- 
scape."   J.W.  Lumb. 


Women  Photographers  for  the  Royal  Air  Force. — Among  tha 
classes  of  helpers  asked  for  in  the  Women's  Royal  Air  Force  ara 
photographers.  Full  jiarticulars  regarding  rates  of  pay  and  con- 
ditions of  service  and  method  of  application  for  "immobile" 
members  may  be  obtained  from  any  Employment  Exchange  on  or 
after  to-day  (Friday).  Candidates  for  posts  as  officers  should  apply 
to  the  W.R.A.F.  Inquiry  Office,  9-13,  Wellington-street,  Strand, 
W.C.,  which  will  be  open  to-day,  or  to  the  Professional  Women's 
Register,  Ministry  of  Labour,  Employment  Department,  28, 
Broadway,  Westminster. 


At.nl  5.  I91c.  . 
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news  and  notes* 

— •— — 

At  thb  WousDlN-  Task  Day  504  War  Savings  Certificates  were 
ken  by  the  local  firm  of  M.-ssi-s.  .1.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd. 
>'•"   Phitio-M"  R.i.^miiiir  jvi.  iiTV. — Tli«  next  ordinary  meeting 
held  iin    '  .  April  10,  at  7  p.iil.,    at    the    King'ii 

Baclerii.;.  _ .ilwratoriea,    62,    Chandos    Street,    W.C, 

l>r.   G.   H.   Rodman,   F.K.P.S..   will  give  a  lecture,  entitled 

.„.    Uome«tic  Fly  and  what  the  M  .".-....■  O- '..«e»."     Visitors 

ra  invited,  and  cards  of  invitation  u  from  the  hnn. 

.c,  Mr.  J.  G.  Bradbury,  1.  Hoifarth  li,..,  . lUiad,  N'.W.4. 

ScBSTiTTTB  FOB  CoBc  Stopfkks.— The  shortage  of  cork  in  G«r- 

'  "  *  ■'  1  has  made  it  neces- 

The    following 

'.  :  .\  i<;.-.  I'lper  !■  put  on 

aid  a  ttoi  'uttoM-wool  is 

!   .11;  the  11  to  wet  the  paper 

ike  the  »•  I  Je  is  then  covered 

lother  piece  ol  (uri.;uiiiciii  |j.i|>t :.  lied  up  with  string,  and  well 
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Correspondence. 


-*  C(>i'M'\i-j>!':> ':,■ .  ^'    iiJd  nerer  write  on  both  suics  <>i  iiic  pa^icr.    No 
n.'!:i;-  1,-  (.iV.^:  •irimiinicatiotis  unless  the  names  and  addresses 

or  the  writers  arv  <itvcn. 
*.*   H«  Jo  not  undertake  responsibility  for  th»  opinions  expressed  by 
ottr  correnxmd)  nts. 

TANK  DEVELOPMENT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Oontlcmen. — There  is  no  question  as  to  the  usefulness  of  develop- 
ing plate  tanks.  I  consider  the  most  simple  form  the  best — that  is, 
a  pl.^in  npritiht  tank,  with  separate  rack  for  plate-s,  and  with  loose 
lid  to  exclude  li(;ht.  I  have  a  recollection  that  a  suggestion  for  this 
style  of  tank  first  emanated  from  the  Editors  of  this  journal. 

Although  my  experience  of  factorial  time  dish  development  has 
exti'iided  ever  many  years,  and  though  I  had  all  confidence  in  the 
mrtiirrtl,  it  seemed  a  hard  matter  to  overcome  a  feeling  of  suspicion 
toward  the  tank  method.  However,  "  nothing  venture,  nothing 
win."  A  tank  was  purchased,  and  instructions  followed,  with  the 
ex(»pti'in  of  formula  for  developer.  Nothing  has  yet  convinced  me 
that  there  is  a  belter  one  than  pyro-soda,  so  that  the  regular  formula 
was  adiiiitt'd  to  suit  the  tank  simply  by  dilution.  The  one  stock 
solution  is  always  ready   for  tank  or  dish. 

Tank  work,  uf  coures,  is  a  question  of  fixed  temi>crature 
and  fixed  time,  without  examination.  Now,  my  experience 
was  not  titogrtlii'r  sulibfactory.  Although  dilution  worked 
worked  out  accurately,  which  means  that  time  ia  controlled  exactly 
in  proportion  to  amount  of  dilution,  I  found  trouble  from  air-bells, 
an')  •"■■"  ■.■•■... niir  densities  in  a  vertical  form.  These  tanks  have 
bi'  ocitted  on  the  plea  of  cleanliness.     The  problem 

•  if   .  !"■  pnlved  or  the  tank  discarded. 

I;    ■-    1    ■  I-  !   t.)  bear  upon  the  cause.     If  this  could  be 

loiiiid,  tiiiii  tlir  tdMiliie  could  be  averted  ;  and  upim  referring  to  the 
dish  it  was  found  that  a  dry  negative  placed  into  a  disli  of  water, 
•  •   '■   n  out,  and  put  in  again,  will  develop  nirbells  ad  libitum. 

ing  found,  the  remedy  would  be  to  allow  tlie  negative  to 
rinidjii  in  iiio  water  for  two  minutes  before  exposing  lo  air.  After 
that  time  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  create  air-bells.  This  is  a 
till  ?   '      •■  proved  in  the  tank. 

'.  use  any  standard  formula — for  instance,  Royal  Stan- 
dam  pyro  "iMJa  (with  bromide),  one  |i»rt  diluted  with  alwut  three- 
parU  water,  and  adding  one  drop  of  10  per  cent,  potass,  bromide 

id  R.S.  plate  will  require  8  minutes,  extra  rapid  12  minutes, 

■'"■t    '        '  I'l.ite  24    minutes,   lifting   the   rack   and   reluming 

three  •  t  i.  say.  after  every  three  minutes,  though  for  the 

I'ment  about  every  five  minutes  is  sufTicient. 

^  1^  ozs.  metabisulphitc  of  potass,  to  IJ  lbs. 

hility  of  stained   negative*  owing  to  the  longer 
•  plates  :  therefore  it  is  better  to  make  up  two 
one  to  contain  slightly  more  sulphite,  wliich 
..  t  Uiv  pym  stain. 

>!id  lack,  in  my  opinion,  as  sold  to-day,  are  not  quite 

must  be  of  metal,  it  should  be  well  enamelled  or 

impervious  to  the  action  of  chemicals.     The  rwk 

'  uiilAiii   ii'itliing   in   the  shape  of  screws  or    nails,    and    a 

one   is   liable   to   warp.       Some  substance    like    vulcanite 

to  be  essetitinl.     The  rack  should,  I  think,  be  grooved  the 

,;th  of  platc«.  ami  the  bottom  part  as  o[)en  as  pnnsiblc.     If  a 

"  torer  con'  ke  something  on  these  lines,  and  submit 

'I  *o  a  ph'  as  a  test,  it  might  then  be  possible  to 

arrive  at  something   ulmh   would   reflect  credit  to  themselves  and 

prove  a  boon  to  the  profession. — Yours  faithfully, 

Bedminster,  Bristol,  .March  28.  A.  E.  ^anley. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 
April  18  to  May. — Hampahire  House,  Hammersmith,  Photographic 
Socisty     Sees.,  H    T.  Callendor   10,  Acre  L.-iiie,  Brixton,  S.W.2; 
or  W.  T.  W.  Slijers,  201,  Goldhawk  Road,  London,  W.12. 
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iinsioers  co  Correspondents. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
7n  eoiuequtnce  of  gtntrd  reduced  supplies  of  paper,  at  the  resuit 

of  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  much  tpood  pidp  and  grass, 

a  tmdUr  space  will  be  available  until  further  notice  for  replies 

to  correspondents. 
Moreover,  we  will  antwer  by  post  if  stamped  and  addressed  enve- 

lope  is  enclosed  for  reply:  5-cent  International  Coupon,  from 

readers  abroad. 
The  full  questions  and  answers  will  be  printed  only  in  the  case  of 

inquiries  of  general  interest. 
Queries  to  be  answered  in  the  Friday's  "  Journal  "  must  reach  us 

not    later    than    Tuesday   {posted    Monday),   and    should    be 

addressed  to  the  Editors. 

T.  Bros.— Certainly,  a  sulphite  which  contains  only  50  per  cent,  or 
«o  of  real  soda  sulphite  cryst.  is  a  very  inferisr  ohemical.  A 
first-quality  sulphite  for  photographic  work  should  rate  at  about 
90  to  95  per  cent,  real  soda  sulphite  crj-st.  We  should  not  think 
of  using  such  a  sample  as  you  sent  for  developers,  but  we  think 
it  might  answer  for  acid  fixing  baths,  using  about  twice  the 
quantity  recommended  in  formula?. 

■W.  W.— As  yon  are  now  working  with  the  light  on  the  right  of  the 
•itter.  and  as  the  left  side  is  usually  preferred,  we  should  recom- 
mend you  to  place  the  lamps  on  the  other  side  of  the  studio. 
Necessarily  you  will  need  a  great  volume  of  light  to  get 
expofur js  of  i  second  at  //5.6,  and  wc  are  inclined  to  recommend 
you  to  try  the  arc  lanip-s  first  These  should  have  the  actual  arc 
about  7  ft.  6  in.  from  the  floor  and  about  7  ft.  from  the  back- 
ground ;  have  them  to  raise  and  lower  for  sitting  figures  and 
children.  The  tv.'o  front  lamps  must  clear  the  camera  and  be 
well  shaded,  to  that  no  light  enteirs  the  lens.  Put  a  whitened 
tin  reflector  behind  easli  lamp  and  a  white  calico  diffuser  in  front. 

E_  f}.  B. — We  advise  you  not  to  use  hydrochloric  acid  instead  of 
sulphuric  acid,  as  it  affects  the  hardening  action;  and  the  bath 
is  somewhat  inferior.  You  can  use  ordinary  alum  in  place  of 
chrome  alum,  although  the  latter  is  much  more  effective.  Not 
possible  to  say  how  much  more,  but  we  should  try  half  as  much 
again,  and  if  that  docs  n^'  've  you  all  the  hardening  you  want, 
then  try  double  the  quantity.  Certainly  there  is  no  need  to  use 
the  full  quantities  of  the  hardening  components  if  you  can  do 
with  less.  In  that  case  you  should  reduce  them  all  in  the  same 
proportion  to  keep  the  hypo  as  it  stands.  The  same  applies  to 
potass,  metabisulphite ;  any  quantity  of  this  latter  can  be  com- 
bined with  hypo  without  ill  effect. 

Grubb  Lens. — I  have  purchased  a  lens,  and  would  like  you  to  give 
me  a  little  information  of  the  same.  I  got  it  when  buying  a 
photographer's  stock  up.  The  lens  is  marked  D,  Grubb  Patent 
2094.  It  is  an  achromatic  lens,  3^  ins.  diameter,  sliding  mount, 
fixed  focus,  and  no  stops,  but  I4  in.  aperture  at  focus.  When 
mount  is  extended  it  measures  4^  ins.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  this  lens  was  origdnaHy  made  for,  also  what  is  about  its 
price  and  covering  power? — E.  B. 

Lines  from  maker's  catalogue : — Cirubb's  patent  aplanatic  lenses 
for  views  and  groups.  Designation,  D;  Diameter,  3^  ins.  ;  focus, 
18  ins. ;  field,  12  by  10  to  14  by  12 ;  price,  £5  16s.  6d.  This 
maker's  lenses  have  a  very  high  reputation. 

CoLOiiElNG  Photographs. — Can  you  give  me  instructions  how  to 
colour  photographs,  and  as  to  what  kind  of  paint  to  use,  or  is  it 
a  sort  of  dye  colours  especially  prepared ;  and,  if  so,  where  I  can 
get  it  ?  Also,  do  the  prints  require  to  be  wet  or  dry  at  the  time 
the  colour  is  put  on  ? — Abt  Mistress. 

Oil-colours,  water-oolours  and  crayons  are  used  in  the  colouring 
of  photographs.  A  good  guide  to  the  technique  of  these  methods 
ad  they  are  used  in  photography  is  provided  by  the  manual,  "  The 
Art  of  "Retouching  Negatives  and  Finishing  and  Colouring  Photo- 
graphs," by  Bruce  arid  Braithwa,ite.  supplied  by  our  own  pub- 
lishers, 2a.  93.  posOree.     Dyes  are  iised  for  tinting' where  peirna- 


nence  is  nat  a  consideration.  TEe  air-brush  (aerograph)  is  largely 
used  in  colouring  :  see  instruction  in  the  manual  above 
mentioned. 

A.  B.  H. — Excepting  for  the  length  of  exposure,  tJiere  seems  nothing 
to  complain  of  in  your  arrangements,  while  the  lighting  appears 
to  be  quite  satisfactory.  The  long  exposures  ape  due  primarily 
to  the  small  aperture  of  the  lens,  and  it  would  be  as  easy  to  work 
at  f/5.6  as  at  f/8  and  halve  the  exposure.  We  think  you  are 
doing  the  ladies  an  injustice  if  yon  think  they  will  not  be  able 
to  focus  sharply  at  a  large  aperture.  It  would,  of  course,  always 
be  possible  to  stop  down  for  groups.  Another  point  at  which 
light  may  be  lost  is  in  the  distance  between  the  lamps  and  the 
sitter.  This  appears  to  be  more  in  your  case  than  is  usual.  Try 
the  experiment  of  bringing  the  sitter  nearer  the  light.  The  top 
lamps  are  to  our  mind  rather  too  high  for  the  shortest  exposures, 
much  of  the  6,000  c.p.  being  wasted  above  the  sitter's  head. 
Try  letting  these  down  to  8  ft.,  but  only  if  you  bring  the  sitter 
nearer,  then  the  angle,  of  light  will  be  the  same.  Finally,  your 
lamps  may  not  be  running  at  their  full  voltage.  Inquire  at  your 
local  electricity  station  if  the  voltage  is  always  constant.  A  drop 
of  a  few  volts  affects  the  visual  strength  of  the  light  very  little, 
but  has  a  serious  effect  upon  its  actinic  quality. 

if.  A.  G. — For  copying  originals  up  to  12  by  10  size,  we  should  say 
that  a  set  of  about  six  32-oandle  Osram  lamps,  arranged  three  on 
one  side  of  the  copying  board  and  three  on  the  other,  and  each 
half  set  aibout  12  or  18  in.  from  the  copy-board,  would  give  you 
quite  sufficiently  intense  illumination.  We  should  say  you  would 
not  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  rig  up  the  lamps  for  yourself  in 
this  way.  In  doing  that,  see  that  the  lengths  of  the  filaments 
are  parallel  with  the  copy-board  (not  at  right  angles  to  it) ;  you 
then  get  a  much  better  and  more  even  illumination.  The  best 
form  of  camera  is  one  of  the  old  solid  pattern,  such  as  you  can 
buy  now  for  a  pound  or  so  from  second-hand  dealers.  You  do  not 
say  what  size  of  negative  you  are  taking,  but  if  it  is  half-platu 
then  we  should  choose  a  lens  of  the  R.R.  type  of  about  9  ir.. 
focus;  then,  if  your  camera  has  an  extension  of  about  20  in.,  you 
can  copy  same  size  when  necessary,  but  if  you  want  to  copy- 
enlarge,  you  will  need  a  considerably  greater  extension,  say  30  >i.. 
for  an  enlargement  to  twice  diameter,  40  in.  to  three  times,  and 
so  on.  These  are  rough  figures.  The  only  book  the*e  is  on 
copying  is  No.  156  of  the  "Photo-Miniature"  series,  for  which 
you  now  require  to  write  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Tennant  and 
Ward,  103,  Park  Avenue,  New  "^ork,  U.S.A.,  sending  12  penny 
stamps  or  five  5-cent  international  coupons. 
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EX    CATHEDRA. 


Curative 
Colours. 


There  has  long  been  a  titeory  tliat  the 
prevailing  colour  of  a  person's  surround- 
ings has  ^  specific  effect  on  iiis  health  or,  at  all  event.-;,  on 
his  temperament.  Attempt*  have  been  made  from  lime  to 
time  to  put  this  idea  into  practice,  but  they  have  been 
sporadic  and,  in  some  ioistances,  mixed  up  with 
charlatanism,  and  up  to  the  present  little  has 
been       deffnitely       accomplished.  It        is,     therefore, 

interesting  to  find  that  the,  theory  is  to  be 
tested  under  proj)er  conditions  at  Miss  McCaul's  Hospital 
for  Officers  in  Welbeck  Street,  where  a  small  ward  intended 
for  the  reception  of  shell-shock  cases  has  been  decorated 
with  such  colours  as  will,  it  is  anticipated,  conduce  to  the 
restoration  of  normal  nerve  action.  The  colours  chosen,  as 
Messrs.  Berger's  "  Mercury  "'  tells  us,  are  firmament  blue 
for  the  ceiling  and  frieze,  sunlight  yellow  for  the  walls, 
spring  green  for  the  woodwork,  and  "  sunlight  primrose  " 
for  the  furniture  and  floors.  The  rugs  upon  the  floor  are 
primrose  green,  and  the  flower  vases  and  t«a  service  blue. 
The  designer  of  this  colour  scheme,  Mr.  Kemp  Prossor,  aims 
at  aecuriHg  an  open-air  effect,  removing  all  idea  of  restraint, 
and  reproducing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  tints  of  a  spring 
landscape.  In  one  of  his  communications  Mr.  Pressor 
makes  a  remark  which  should  be  of  interest  to  photo- 
graphers, who.  as  is  well  known,  are  usually  j)eaceful  folk 
in  spite  of  their  long  sojourn  in  ruby  light,  for  he  tells  us 
that  red  ia  the  colour  of  blood,  inciting  to  rage  and  murder, 
while  brown  is  the  colour  of  death  and  decay.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  he  is  right,  and  the  sepia  platinums  or  bromides 
have  the  depressing  effect  neoeesary  after  a  few  hours  in 

the   ruby  light. 

•  »  • 

Reception  Since  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable 

Room  Decora-  that  a  prospective  sitter  should  be  brought 
*'**"•  into  a  calm  yet  cheerful  mood,  making 

bol.li  the  giving  of  the  order  and  the  sitting  for  the  portrait 
a  plea'ing  operation,  photographers  who  are  ])lanning  re- 
•  i  •!  would  do  well  io  go  a  little  into  the  question  of 

I I  ■.logical  effect  of  colour  upon  the  individual.  Wc 
are  told  by  experts  that  yellow  is  the  most  clieering  and 

-M»«f«rtTin«  of  colours,  that  green  19  soothing  anil   restful. 
M\ie  is  sedative;  yet  how  seldom  do  we  see  any 

III  ;..i^  i:olours  used  upon  our  reception  room  walls.  For 
the  sake  of  the  pictures  we  usually  affect  a  grey  or  drab 
wall  covering,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  as  a  rule  cheerful 
ness  is  the  prevailing  note.  With  regard  to  the  display  of 
monochrome  sjiecimpns.  it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  the 
nne-man  exhibition  of  Dr.  Emerson's  work  at  the  R.P.S. 
in  the  old  premises  in  Russell  Scjuare.  The  colour-scbeme 
chosen  by  the  exhibitor  was  very  much  in  accordance  with 
that  now  advocated  by  the  colour  experts.  The  walls  we  •• 
covered  with  sunlight  yellow  and  the  frames  wore  pale  green 
enamel.     Therefore  there  is  a  precedent  for  the  display  ot 
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black  and  white  or  sepia  prints,  if  the  photographer  desires 
to  keep  them  upon  the  walls ;  but  there  is  happily  a 
growing  tendency  to  keep  these  classified  in  portfolios, 
and  only  to  display  them  as  needed. 

•  •  •     ■  , 

Latent  Images  The  present  necessity  of  iising  old  negative 
on  Glass.  glasses  for  the  preparation  of  new  dry 

plates  has  drawn  attention  to  a  matter  that,  in  previous 
days,  was  only  a  curious  phenomenon  of  no  practical  im- 
portance. Sometimes  when  an  old  negative  glass  is  used 
for  re-coating,  on  subsequent  exposure  and  development 
the  image  of  the  original  negative  reappears  along  with 
that  produced  by  the  new  exposure.  The  effect  is  rare, 
fortunately  for  the  dry-plate  maker,  though  Mr.  C.  W. 
Waggoner  has  found  it  to  be  comparatively  common  when 
the  old  glass  is  used  for  silvering  purposes.  This,  however, 
is  an  extremely  delicate  test,  far  more  so  than  that  of  re- 
ooating  with  emulsion;  and  so  the  5  per  cent,  of  instances 
that  he  has  quoted  is,  we  believe,  far  in  excess  of  the  numl>er 
of  cases  noted  by  the  users  of  dry-plates.  Mr.  Waggoner's 
test  shows  that  no  chemical  clearing  methods  will  remove 
the  latent  glass  image,  while  even  annealing  the  glass  has 
no  effect.  It  is  clear  then  that  the  image  is  not  a  super- 
ficial chemical  deposit,  nor  yet  an  effect  of  strain  in  the 
glass.  His  suggestion  that  it  is  due  to  the  gelatine  tearing 
the  glass  surface  we  do  not,  however,  quite  follow,  for  while 
this  would  undoubtedly  affect  a  mirror  surface,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  would  offect  an  emulsion.  The  whole  effect  is 
very  mysterious,  and  we  do  not  know  when  it  occurs ; 
whether  during  exposure,  development,  drying,  or  after 
treatment.  Probabilities  seem  to  favour  after-treatment 
as  the  cause.  Intensification  with  mercury  or  lead,  or  pos- 
sibly the  use  of  fornialin,  but  again  the  nature  of  the 
developer  is  another  possible  factor. 

Cork  Substi-  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  enemies 
tutes.  are  short  of  cork  and  have  trouble  in 

stopping  up  their  bottleb.  They  are  reputed  to  have  adopted 
a  device  of  parchment  paper  and  cotton  wool,  which  does 
not  look  very  satisfactory  on  paper,  and  we  should  have 
thought  that  the  production  of  an  artificial  cork  of  some 
kind  would  have  been  accomplished  in  a  rather  more  pro- 
mising fashion  by  the  painstaking  German.  We  are  not 
as  yet  quite  so  hard  up  for  corks  in  this  country,  but  no 
one  knows  what  may  happen,  and  so  it  may  be  useful  to 
describe  an  eminently  successful  expedient  that  we  have 
tried  for  the  purpose  of  getting  over  a  temporary  shortage 
of  first-class  corks  of  exactly  the  right  size.  Some  dozens 
of  corks  were  required  for  a  special  purpose,  and  the  require- 
ment being  that  they  should  be  perfectly  airtight  and  water- 
tight, while  the  glass  was  extremely  thin  and  would  not 
stand  pressure,  it  was  difficult  to  get  what  was  wanted.  As 
a  temporary  expedient  balls  of  wax  and  of  plasticine  were 
tried,  and  the  latter  proved  the  best  and  were  quite  satis- 
factcwy,  with  one  slight  defect,  which  was  that  they  some- 
times went  so  far  into  the  neck  of  the  vessel  that  they  had 
to  be  ciit  out  with  a  knife.  This  trouble  was  speed' ly  got 
over.  Discs  of  millboard  were  cut,  using  suitable  coins  as 
templates :  a  few  holes  were  th<n  punched  in  each  disc, and 
these  holes  afforded  a  key  for  the  plasticine  which  was 
afterwards  spread  over  the  disc  to  a  depth  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch.  Pressing  one  of  these  prepared  discs 
firmly  over  the  top  of  the  tube,  flask,  or  bottle  gave  a  per- 
fect seal  fhht  was  both  airtight  and  Wiitertight.  When 
removed,  the  plasticine  is  simply  smoothed  over  with 
tlie  fingers,  and  then  the  stopper  is  ready  for  use  again.  It 
must  be  note^  that  plasticine  must  be  used,  not  modelling 
clay,  as  the  latter  is  affected  by  water.  The  plasticine  has 
just  the  right  consistency  and  the  required  amount  of 
tackiness,  while  it  is  quite  unaffected  by  water.  It  is 
affected  by  dilute  mineral  acids,  but  only  to  a  very  small 
extent  by  alkalies. 


Weak_  It   sometimes   happens   that   a   bromide 

Bromides.  jjrint  or  enlargement  of  otherwise  good 

quality  has  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  its  being  a  little 
too  pale,  and  with  the  price  of  bromide  paper  on  the  up 
grade  a  hint  as  to  how  to  save  not  only  the  cost  of  paper 
but  the  work  of  making  another  copy  may  not  come 
amiss.  The  chromium  intensifier  is  particularly  suitable 
for  dealing  with  such  prints,  its  cost  is  infinitesimal,  and 
the  labour  involved  trifling.  The  print  is  bleached  in  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  containing  50  grains 
in  10  ounces  of  water,  to  which  is  added  10  minims  of 
pure  hydrochloric  acid;  the  quality  used  for  cleaning 
platinum  prints  answers  well.  After  bleaching,  the  print 
is  washed  until  all  yellowness  disappears  from  the  high- 
lights. This  operation  is  preferably  done  in  weajf  day- 
light. When  the  stain  has  gone  the  image  is  re-developed 
with  an  ordinary  amidol  developer,  which  may  have  been 
previously  used  for  other  prints.  Development  proceeds 
rather  more  slowly  than  in  the  case  of  developing  an 
ordinary  exposure.  Five  minutes  washing  is  all  that  is 
necessary  after  development;  no  fixing  is,  of  course, 
necessary,  as  all  the  unaltered  silver  bromide  has  been 
already  removed.  We  have  also  found  Monckhoven's 
intensifier  very  useful  with  very  weak  prints,  but  as  the 
bleaching  is  effected  with  mercury,  there  is  much  doubt 
as  to  the  permanency  in  so  thin  a  film. 


THE  ART  OF  SELLING. 

These  are  many  grades  of  photographic  business,  from  the 
lordly  mansion  of  Mayfair  to  the  humble  "  while-you- 
wait  ' '  shop  in  Mile  End,  but  in  one  respect  they  nearly  all 
resemble  one  another;  their  owners  do  not  recognise  the 
value  of  skilled  salesmanship.  The  fundamental  error 
is  in  forgetting  that  the  first  duty  and  concern  of  the 
"  receptionist  ''  is  to  sell,  and  not  to  write  letters,  spot 
prints,  and  pack  parcels.  Photographic  portraitists  cater 
for  much  the  same  class  of  folk  as  do  milliners,  draj)ers, 
and  jewellers,  and  the  former  would  do  well  to  study  the 
methods  of  the  latter  when  it  comes  to  handling  a  pro- 
spective customer.  If  sc"  lady  goes  into  a  West  End 
milliner's,  she  is  at  once  received  with  politeness,  not  un- 
mixed with  enthusiasm,  and  every  effort  is  made,  not  only 
to  satisfy  her  wants,  but  to  supply  only  such  articles  as 
will  bear  subsequent  criticism.  Sometimes  the  customer 
will  take  a  fancy  to  a  "  creation  "  that  is  quite  unsuited 
to  her  face  or  figure,  and  then  it  is  the  task  of  the  adroit 
saleswoman  to  lead  her  thoughts  away  from  the  unsuit- 
able to  the  suitable  style,  knowing  that  every  error  in  taste 
helps  to  deteriorate  the  reputation  of  the  business.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  procedure  of  the  average  photographic 
reception  room.  The  customer  enters,  looks  round,  and 
sees  a  young  lady  busily  engaged  at  a  desk  or  table.  By 
the  time  she  has  reached  her  the  receptionist  has  laid 
down  her  brush  or  pen,  or,  worse  still,  left  off  typing, 
and  usually,  civilly  enough,  gives  attention  to  the 
customer's  inquiries.  More  often  than  not  the  customer 
is  led  to  a  table  covered  with  a  heterogeneous  heap  of 
specimens,  and  kept  standing  until  a  selection  is  made, 
when  the  .receptionist  hastens  back  to  what  she  considers 
her  work  after  an  annoying,  but  necessary  interruption. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  we  transfer  the  milliner's 
assistant  to  the  reception  room,  tell  her  the  prices  of  the 
various  styles  and  which  it  was  most  desirable  to  sell,  what 
shall  we  see  1  The  customer  met  half-way  up  the  room, 
ushered  into  a  comfortable  seat  in  a  good  light,  her  dog 
snugly  disposed  of  on  a  chair  or  cushion,  as  a  preliminary 
to  entering  upon  the  business  of  showing  specimens.  Now 
comes  the  test  of  ability;  some  few  people  know  exactly 
what  they  want,  others  think  that  they  do,  while  the  rest 
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are  usually   in   a   hopeleiisly   undecided   state.      All    must 

be  de.ilt  with  so  ds  to  ensure  the  best  possible  return,  and 

thb  c-innnt  Vte  clone  if  there  is  anv  haunting  remembrance 

of  (■riiit-    priiiiiised   for  the  evening's  post  which  are  yet 

'  •d.      We    are  taking    no    )<        ■ "        -al    case;    it    is 

hapf>enine  daily   all   over  trv.      Even   in 

tht-    :.,..-!    !;■:  '   studio  there  i^  an  opportunity 

t"  <.'»■'    :i  "'  •■rs  order;!   for  enlaruemeiits  and 

111.  k.-t    i.:.tures  il  the  a.-^i.-'tant  ha.s  the  tinn-  ity  to 

while    in    the    higher   grades   the    |'  'S   are 

.  ly  unlimited.     A  word  of  caution  to  the  aspiring 

'!    niAv    \f  useful.      The  jjush  must   be  there,   but 

it    Hi  !••  .•iully  coftcealed.     There  is  nothing  a  pur- 

i-ha>.i    !• -.  n;.,   -o   much   as  being   j-.'^'f"-'   to,   or   having 

■  »Tt.i:ii  hill',  thrust  upon  her:  tli«-  must  be  done, 

not    ()v  (iriving  the  customer  into  tne  cipsired  course,  but 

bv     guidint;     them     into     it     without     their     knowledge. 

Froni      the      nature     of     the     business     a     ph'  : 

-.i.f-wriTi>qn  '^ii  affnrd  to  b*  ?iic>r«»  intimate  in  ft. 

th.-.ii    .1    ■ 

to     •  I 

bv 

For   ezani|ile.   a   sitter   tu  u-d    bv   a   beautiful 

profile    S|)ecimen,    while    (, ,        ..u   qualifications    for 

expecting  such  a   rexult   in  her  own  ewe:   naturally  the 


receptionist  will  not  enlarge  on  this  fact,  but  dwell  upon 
the  expressiveness  of  the  eyes  in  a  full-face  picture.  A 
mistake  that  is  often  made  is  to  judge  the  means  and  t<iste 
of  the  sitter  from  their  apparel  and  style.  One  sales- 
man told  us  of  his  chagrin  on  discovering  that  a  sliabby 
old  man.  from  whom  he  had  taken  a  five  shilling  order, 
was  a  wealthy  earl,  who  would  probablv  as  willingly  have 
paid  as  many  pounds  to  get  the  be,st  possible  result.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  unwise  to  make  the  mode.st 
customer  feel  that  his  order  is  insignificant.  Later  on  his 
circumstances  may  improve,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  forget 
the  place  where  he  received  courteous  sei^'ice.  Every 
satisfied  customer  is  a  living  advertisement.  We  have 
known  an  instance  where  the  initial  order  was  half-<a-dozen 
cartes  from  a  housemaid ;  tliese  brought  an  order  from 
the  housekeeper,  next  came  the  governess,  and  finally  the 
whole  family  ])atroni9ed  the  lucky  photograj)her  to  the 
lit  of  three  figures  in  nearly  every  year.  Here  a  good 
in  the  first  place  made  the  first  opening,  and 
ilitv  of  work,  with  courtesy  of  manners, 
~  through. 
it  in  unfortunate  that  most  folks  believe  that  salesmen 
are  "  born,  not  made,"  or  there  would  be  more  eagerness 
to  take  advantage  of  the  oourses  of  lessons  on  salesman- 
ship which  ^re  now  to  be  had  at  most  of  the  Imsiiipss  cnl- 
leges  and  |>olytechnic3  of  our  large  cities 
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a*  in  the  (•>' 
.;:  tiie  strip  edge,  ».•  .n 
irjr.      Fix  on    the   toji   r^t 


•h^  ftrti«h»d  appear- 

rate.   it  i» 

undsr  thn 

■.  and  run 

.iK'h  at  both 

•hiwt  uf  Klaa* 


•  .»cs    the  corner    »i 
..'f  IS  irratmi  m  a  «tinil»r  manner,  and 
iv   l"   r»vi\<'   thr   print       Tlti-   l:>ii»r    i« 


IM«*V^, 


rmm   »,•>«•   ?•   sac* 


or 


Kig.3 


Fig.  4. 


now  placed  face  down  on  the  cover-glaM,  and  both  ai«  bound 
overlapping  binding  paper  to  the  back  u(  the 

:,..,uid    Ute  apcciiDen  b^  hang    on  a  wall  or 

'-CMC,  then  a  hanger  ii>  .  .        'ImI.     The  small  pir- 

-^  «r«  easy  to  deal  with  ;   it  is  only  nectmrj  to  attach 

of    tliK   linncvra   aoJd   for   this  especial    piirpoae.     Theite 

t  be   ased  lor  the    larger  *i7hs.     Procure 

•  .ii>-  j  iiri  .1   ..,,.,■.  curtain  ring*,  and  several   Tards  of   binrk 

iind  brown  tape.  al>ont  1-inch  brusd.     Cut  off  a  10-inch  lenjsth 


(4   ta^ie   arni    j-i-  it    tnrotign    oiu'   tit    111'*    rmus.      Now 

double   thr   ln\-  ~i«ii  it  to   the  iMick  of  the  picture  by 

inranit  'A  a  »biirt  strip  i>i  the  adhesive  paper,  which  has  been 

•tn»ng»h^ti«l  «ith  a  cuatini;  ««f  Seccutine.     It  is  fixed  eo  that 

J  re  than  half  of  the  rini;  will  be  visible  over  the 

I'  ,  irr.  a»  in  tig. 4.     Double  the  loow  ends  of  tapf 

<Mrer  the  ii.ted  part,  and  fasten  in  this  |K>sition  with    anothei- 

»iri.,  ,,(  «dhn>ive  pa|>er  coated  with  Seccotina,  so  that  the  two 

atri|M  complete   the   furm  ol    an   X.      When    dry    this 

d  ensure*  a  safe  hanger  for  any  size  picture  up  to  15 

inrhes.     It  i»,  of  course,  a<lviiia)ile  to  allow  a  ft*w  hourst 

lie  to  dr}-   thuronghly.     In  {lerusing  the  abov<> 

ma^-  come  U>  the  conclusi<in   that  it  involves 

li  ol  so.rk.     In  practice,  however,   it  will  Ih>  found 

I  »p«r<l>  and  simple.     Apart  from  this,   the  iiiitiul 

outlay  IS  practically  nil,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  15  by  12 

Oi^t*  only  about  2<1.  fur  the  binding  paper,  and  that  the  glass 

is  used  over  and  over  again. 

Diamiksing  the  5|ieoimen«  for  hanging, 
suier  th<«e  inlwixieil  fur  window  display, 
they  are  j>n>ppe<l   up  or   -  ! 

i«  f^iiit^  n   simple  msttf, 
f  n».     All    that  m   required    >«   a   short  strip   of 

I  -I  on  the  back  by  means  of  a  couple  of  inches 

of  tape  and  i>eccutine.  For  the  amaller  sizes  tiie  strut  can  be 
'WMmMI  with  a  little  piece  of  the  adhesive  paper.  I'ersun-, 
ally,  I  do  iK>t  think  this  a  eommendable  meihod  of  exhibiting 
k'      '  mens.     After  the  trouble  taken  to  prepare  them  lor 

they  surely  4leserve  to  be  shown  to  the  best  advan- 
1  .IS   if    they    were    merely    advertising   some  maker's 

I  ,  .ijier.     It   should  always  lie  reniemliered   that  com- 

parattvely  large  pictures  seem  dwarfed  when  Tie««d  from  the 
outside  of  the  window. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  artistic  or  effective  m<'thod  of 
exhibiting  paase-partout  bound  s|>ecimens  than  by  8up|)orting 
them  on  neatly  ma4le  wooden  easel'  stands.  Should  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  purchasing  the  latter,  they  can  be  very 
quickly  mode  to  the  re<|uired  size.      For  this  purpose  a  few 


we  must   now  con- 
As  a  general  rule 
^y  wire  stands.     Il 
on  passe  partout 
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lengths  oi  flat  blind-stick  ahould  b©  procured.  These  are  cut 
into  suitable  length*  and  fastened  together  by  means  of  little 
nails  or  screws,  as  in  fig.  5.  A  touch  of  Seccotine  between  the 
parts  joined  prevents  twisting.  The  strut  support  is  joined 
with  a  half-inch  hinge.  A  brush  over  with  mahogany  stain 
or  a  solution  of  pennanganate  is  all- that  is  necessary  to  finish 
the  stand.  The  tops  may  bo  rounded  ofi  and  the  whole  stand 
neatly  sandpapered  previous  to  staining,  if  time  permits.     A 


Pig.  5. 

most  attractive  iirrangeiment  of  exhibiting  the  specimens  is 
thus^  easily  secured.  They  should  be  so  placed  that  one  pic- 
ture does  not  hide  another.  Those  who  are  fortunate  in  com- 
manding two  or  more  windows  should  display  their  very  best 
work  exclusively  in  one,  and  show  less  expensive  work  in  the 
others. 

When  the  studio  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  busy  indus- 
trial town,  and  is  depending  largely  on  a  passing  trade,  efforts 
must  be  made  occasionally  to  serve  up  something  in  the  way 
of  a  novelty.  I  believe  in  "  double  printing  "  as  an  aid  to  this 
end.  Many  businesses  in  conunercial  thoroughfares  and  also 
at  seaside  resorts  depend  almost  entirely  on  a  good  class  post- 
card trade.  Most  proprietors  have  at  last  recognised  that 
twenty  or  thirty  orders  averaging  five  shillings  each  pays 
better  than  one  at  about  thirty  shillings.  The  expense  and 
worries  attached  to  mounting  are  also  saved  where  postcards 
are  concerned.  Many  portraitists  still  labour  under  the  fal- 
lacious idea  that  the  public  demand  '  for  postcards  is  only 
because  it  is  an  leasy  method  of  securing  portraits  at  a  reduced 
rate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  demand  is  largely  based  on  the 
convenience  of  posting.  As  a  general  rule,  the  studios  cater- 
ing for  postcards  will  have  one  or  more  "strip-printers"  in- 
stalled in  the  workrooms  to  assist  in  turning  out  the  work  to 
time. 

To  the  proprietors  of  these  studios  I  would  suggest  the 
following  procedure  for  preparing  &  novelty  secured  by  double- 
printing.  To  begin  with,  a  cleaned-ofi  postcard  negative  will 
be  required.  Now  cut  three  sheets  of  dry-mounting  tissue  as 
foUoAvs  :— The  first  sheet  must  be  exactly  the  same  size  as  the 
postcard  glass,  the  second  about  l-16th  of  an  inch  less  all 
round,  and  the  third  should  measure  about  2|  ins.  by  4|  ins., 
and  with  .i  touch  of  Seccotine  near  the  centres  the  three  are 
united  to  the  glass,  so  that  an  even  margin  shows  round  each 
sheet  of  tissue.  Finally,  a  piece  of  opaque  paper  cut  to  about 
23  ins.  by  4^  ins.  is  fixed  on  the  centre,  as  in  fig.  6,  and  our 
iborder  glass  combination,  which  we  will  call  A,  is  ready  for 
use.  This  arrangement  is  subject  to  variation  according  to 
individual  taste.  It  wdl  be  found  that  a  print  from  border- 
glass  A  will  show  different  grades  of  opacity.  A  paper  mask 
is  now  cut  from  a  piece  of  opaque  paper,  with  a  central  oblong 
opening  just  a  shade  less  than  2|  ins.  by  4^  ins.    As  an  ex- 


periment, lay  a  bust  or  sketch  negative  in  the  recess  of  the 
strip-printing  machine.  Place  the  mask  on  top  of  negative 
so  that  the  subject  will  be  "sketched"  right  in  the  centre, 
and  run  off  a  strip  of  six  exposures  in  the  usual  way.  Now 
remove  the  mask  and  negative,  put  the  border-glass  A  in  the 
recess,  and  run  off  the  same  strip  on  this,  counting  two 
seconds  to  each  exposure.  Development  should  show  a  set 
of  six  neatly  "sketched"  portraits  "framed"  within 
graduated  borders. 

For  Rembrandts  or  any  portrait  showing  a  dark  or  semi- 
dark  background,  the  border-glass  is  prepared  vice-versa,  that 
is,  instead  of  the  lightest  tint  surrounding  the  portrait,  it 
should  be  the  darkest.  For  this  combination  another  cleaned 
postcard  negative  will  be  required.  On  the  centre  of  this 
glass  fix  an  oblong  piece  of  opaque  paper,  size  2^  ins.  by  4|  ins. 
Now  cut  out  the  centre  from  a  piece  of  tissue  the  same  size 
as  the  glass,  so  that  a  "  frame  "  is  left  i  in.  broad  all  round, 
and  fix  this  on  the  glass.  Now  cut  another  tissue  "  frame  " 
about  ^  in.  breadth  all  round,  the  outside  edge  measuring  tihe 
sajne  as  the  last,  and  finally  attach  this  to  the  top  of  the 
combination,  with  a  light  touch  of  the  mounting  iron.  Border- 
glass  B  is  BOW  ready  for  work.  When  complete,  this  should 
look  like  fig.  7.  Printing  with  this  border-glass  is  similar  to 
the  method   advised  with    combination  A,  inasmuch   as    the 


^^ 


mm. 


Pig.  6. 

opaque  cut-out  mask  is  interchangeable  with  both  combina- 
tions. A  print  made  with  this  arrangement  will  show  the 
portrait  standing  out  well  in  front  of  the  border  which 
graduates  from  the  darkest  tint  nearest  the  centre,  down  to 
the  lightest  tint  on  the  edge. 

I  can  here  anticipate  a,  growl  of  dissent  on  the  part  of  those 
readers  who  may  condemn  any  double-printing  system  on  the 
ground  that  it  takes  up  far  too  m^uch  valuable  time  to  secure 
appreciable  results  with  precision  and  certainty  for  practical 
purposes.  I  would  have  been  forced  to  admit  this  contention 
had  we  not  been  served  so  well  with  strip-printers.  These 
machines  obviously  make  the  practice  of  double-printing  a 
matter  of  extreme  simplicity  and  rapidity.  Take  into  con- 
sideration that  a  printer  can  run  off  a  thousand  postcards  in 
a  hour  from  any  of  the  two  border-glasses.  The  convenience 
of  this  system  is  unique  when  explained.  For  specimen  pur- 
poses, first  lay  border-glass  A  in  the  printing  recess  of  the 
machine,  and  run  off  a  strip  of  six  exposures.  Remove  the 
border-glass,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  obscuring  mask  alterna- 
tively expose  six  different  "sketch"  negatives  on  the  same 
strip.  Development  will  then  show  a  strip  of  six  different 
complete  specimens.  On  another  strip  repeat  the  former  pro- 
cess, substituting  glass  B  and  six  dark  background  subjects, 
and  a  further  variety  is  thus  secured.  This  procedure  entails 
a  minimum  of  trouble. 

Another  very  pleasing  and  effective  variation  can  be  easily 
secured  with  the  "  sketch  "  negatives,  by  toning  the  portrait 
sepia,  and  leaving  the  border  its  original  colour.  This  result 
is  accomplished  in  this  way  : — Lay  the  fixed  and  well-washed 
strip  on  a  flat  surface,  wipe  off"  the  superfluous  water,  and 
with  a  camel-hair  mop  brush,  or  a  piece  of  cottonwool  dipped 
in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  ferricyanide  and  bromide 
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of  potassium,  bleat-h  the  figure.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
»«i  t'.m-h  the  lK)rilers.  Should  tli.<  burders  get  bleaohe<l  by 
aivxl'iit.  a  touch  of  the  original  <ieveIoper  will  rectify  the 
afftvt.-«l  |lalt^.  The  striji  is  then  i;i\«»n  a  rapid  ami  tliorough 
wa»ih  aiul  toneii   with  a  solution  of  A  tinal  wash, 

and  it  is  ready  to  l>e  dried,  cut  up,  ;ii  -   -i.     Fit  printing 

orders  by  above  explained  system,  much  tune  can  be  save*!  if 
the  printer  would,  whilst  waiting  other  work,  run  of!  a 
II  ii!:i- r  of  strips  with  the  border*  only  and  stock  into  boxes 
uiark»l  .\  and  B.  In  printing  A  lx>rders  a  very  rapid  expo- 
sure is  advisable,  as  a  dark  printetl  bonier  would  make  them 
too  funn<eal  in  ap)>earanoe.  When  required  for  an  order  an 
exposed  strip  is  hiknn  out  from  the  resj>ective  box,  and.  using 
the  mask,  the  negative  is  expose<J  iin  this.     The  work  is  tlius 


reduced  to  single  printing.  The  printing  bed,  negative,  aJKl 
Ixirder-glass  always  being  in  tlte  same  i>osition,  it  is  obvious 
that  accurate  register  is  secured  every  time.  The  poiiii 
I  wish  to  emphasise  is,  that  even  should  cejiiparatively  few 
orders  result  from  these  novelties,  your  efforts  will  be  moip 
tlian  rewarded  when  yuu  find  the  receipts  soaring  up  for  tin- 
ui<ual  lines  which  have  themselves  benefited  by  the  presence 
of  these  novelties. 

The  clever  and  successful  window-dresser  endeavours  to 
arrest  attention,  to  induce  those  who  have  an  immediate  or 
remote  desire  for  a  portrait  of  themselves  or  their  children  fo 
make  inquiries  within  ;  it  is  then  left  to  the  adroit  receptionist 
to  complete  the  business. 

MoRKiB  Lett 
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-M*.  W.  H.  SMrrH,  <A  the  PUtiiuAype  Co.,  tX  ih»  Croydon  Camerm 
<'lub.  on  the  27th  ah.,  gave  a  practical  deniaastration  of  the  new 
FalU<lf  •type  paper  jost  placed  on  the  market,  and  rrceatly  reviewed 
in  these  colnmna. 

.\«  <tiini«*  i>hot'»v'n[rh<'rM  aucM-ar  to  Tm-   rutlier  ntxsd  rvffjrdiiiir   the 
I!   o  ■  insy  be  u- 

",*  <lv  i(i*ut  :  1' 

*na  niMa  when 

...;..  a  semi  glossy,  or 

a  white  or  buff  base.    The 

...I.}.-  ._,.;,    ^TiMiy   would 

,  and  has  a 

■'  .,,  ..,,-  i^per.     It  is 

,  ••  on  white  st«ick,  and 

'SetioaUy  that  tile 

lioates  a  reddiiii' 

«|iia  pinnMat— a 

>«w  paper  cioaely 

V  aaapicion  of  s 

nad.  Apart  from 


'.M-'    i 

■ 

pr:r... 

• 

-•■ft.;   Ir 

uu»t 

1. 

call  it 

» 

mWn-^rm   'mi-^    (ill    oiiii.       it    iii.t',     o*,    i 

word  "  svpiit  "  in  a  photOf^raphic  . 

bfown  far  reni' 

partioalar  *ha<l 

itpproachr*  tli' 

Kreen  hiM  tu  » 

11%  colour,    tb, 

quality  rearm) 

lu  tJM  gmit«T  dri^t 

*>n  the  other  hand. 

ia  eqealiy  adapted  iur  alcttJi  \!gii' 

to  the  tra*  scale,  there  is  no  siMpit:' 

.•fr««-t. 

His  remarks  on  the  »urfa<-e  nf  (hi- 
•I  my  profess iogsl  plkutoK- 
•  irfiMiss,  whiM  nthers  »\- 
lion  to  (~  that  ihttr  «•  .• 

to  be  oT«-i  mlnnalfy  l>y  fh' 

Few  profcMDMbr 
in  tha  aelectioo  of    - 

'  ir  sitters,  htA  tiiara  - 
'  irM  most  oMBsaaod  n-- 
pmdaes  artiatie  work,  .> 
"usual,"  thsai  aasoredK 
without  dirtatiosi  aa  to 
fT  «*.  mAV  \>v  i-on«idrr> 
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|>apee»  hnn^-  a  retnimler  that 
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,|ip«ar» 

for  all. 

'••n  of  taate 

■     ahirrin   of 


Ihe 

txit,   I 


oity  and 

f,IU     o,      . 


The  n.- 


^K>c«  111  |>r 

-  —  ,  '.'-if  former,  :■.  .  — ^ 

^rid  trunii|>ar*-ii«  \    in  the  «h«dcnrs.     In  the  caae 
•    pa|ier,  with  itn  unfilled  iMires.  greater  lumino- 
:  imags  mull,  and  yst  from  a  ilintatiiw  the  print 
••  »>o  sltiMT  mirfare  can  anpniwh. 

Slor«c«  and  Priatlag. 

'  hacfa  may  be  de^riiri)  t<j  be  a  variant  of  Platinn- 

'.,•    r  .r..    .o„l    ..        .      ...r,    n<,.(].l    .,,11.. I <..r    1 1... 


n»inp,  ho««««r,  has  iwit  the  same  tendency  te  prndmc  a  shiDU'  differ 


ing  slightly  in  colour  to  that  due  to  light-actiun,  us  is  the  case  with 

ar>me  Platinotype  ]>u|ter8,  and,   acoordhiuly,   the  picture   is   not  m) 

easily  de|(nided  by  the  paper  absorbing  moisture.     It  is,  lioweve.-, 

rather  *ciii>ilive  to  stray  light,  and  only  weak  daylight,  or  artificial 

Iiillil.  »li.«il.l  he  used  fi»  watdiing  tlie  gnrwth  of  the  initial  image, 

the  same  as  the  <X)ld-bath  Platinotype  papers  render, 

.  except  in   the  highest  light,  is  visible  in  varying 

degree.    Many,  .Mr.  Smith  said,  find  a  safe  edge  to  the  negative  of 

:i.o.t.iii,  .•    :,<  ii.  forms  a  K"od  starting  point  for  estimating  liigh-ligfat 

UM-ful  for  landscape  subjects,  including  a  printable 

..._.      ■>.. ..,-, ...,  negative  is  required  ;  one  which  gives  a  bright  P.O.P. 

print  will  be  found  sUiut  right,  IhU  there  is  plenty  of  latitude. 

Developing  and  Clearing. 

Thf  ,,i.i,ip  .■■<■  tJ<>\elo|<ed  ill  a  batli  of  cilrale  of  soiia,  or  i>otiiHh, 
•<<iclulat«d   with  citric  acid,   and,  to  remove  the  residuum  of  iron 
saks,  they  are  cleared  in  three  baths  of  tiie  same  constitution  diluted 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.     When  the  Ibinl  clearing  ImiIIi  sliows 
signs  of  yellow  ix>hiuratioii,  the  firtl  clearing  bath  is  Uimwn  away, 
and  the  second  and  third  are  tln-n  res|>eotively  employed  as  the  first 
'   .«cnnd,    fresh  solution  being  used   for  theHhird  clearing  bath, 
•pmant  at  60°  to  65*   KWhr..   the  iHirmal   temperature,   tJikis 
15  srciinds,  and,  oa  i*  the  case  with  Platinoty|>e,  correctly 
'  d  prints  cannot  lie  overdeveloped. 
IIk-  printa  are  slid  into  the  developer  face  up,  and  then  turned 
over  till  development  <s  itjmplete.     Somewhat  o^r  exposed  I'liilinu- 
type  prints  can  be  saved  by  arresting  development  by  plunging  them 
into  the  wid  both  used  for  clearing.        Some  o|>erators  over  piiiit 
'  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  but  it  is  bad  practice,  as  a  Iohk  of 

lally  re"ilt*.  nnd  the  procedure  is  iu>t  (Kissilile  with   Pal- 
lad  i»ty  pes,  as  til'  'iiiiie  developing  in  the  clearing  bath.     .\n 
orrr-e<(poMid    I'.  '  an,   however,   l>e  saved   by  a  8t<>|i  Ixith 
of  peit/xide  of  hydrogen  (20  vols.)  1  oz.  ;  ili'lillnt  water, 
i                  /ji. 

Tlir  lirvrlofnT  will  keep  indefinitely  if  kept  np  to  measured  bulk 

liy  the  addition  of  frvsh  solution,  and  occasioiudly  strained  tlimiigh 

M  tu  remove  matter  in  suspension.     Tlie  clearing  batlis  can  also 

■'■fd  for  fiirtlier  iiv      It  is  preferable  to  make  up  the  developer 

I'd  or.  at    '  il  water,   but  Mr.  Smith  said  so  far 

.d  no  [Ml  !■  |H>sit  had  attached  to  the  prints  by 

:  (lOMibly,  if  very  bard,  this  might  occur.     He  bad 

1  o7..  of  the  citrate  and  50  grains  of  the  citric  acid 

are  sntt)riei>t  to  develop  and  clear  prints  of  an  area  representing  a 

full  size  sheet,  26  X  20  ins. 

'Ilie  Palladi<ily|>e  develi/]>er  and  clearing  baths  luive  no  teiiilem-y  to 
injure  the  lirautifiil  iiurf,tre  of  the  ]xa{>er  employed  for  cimting.  .\n 
undue  immersion  of  matt  I'lnliiiotypes  in  the  oxalate  and  acid  baths 
dues'  lend  t<i  destroy  their  natural  bloom.  A  jthort  waohing  sutfioti, 
four  or  five  changes  for  fifteen  minutes  l>eing  ample ;  running  water 
!•  I,,  W  avoided  with  the  matt  paper.  The  new  and  old  variety  of 
lioty|ie  must  not  be  developed  in  the  same  bath,  as  tlic  former 
..  tendency  U,  lower  the  sepia  tone  of  the  latter,  but  they  may  Im- 
closred  and  washed  together.    His  remarks  that  evening  were  chieAy 
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concerned  wilii  the  matt  paper,  but  so  far  as  applicable  tiey  covered 
both  brands. 

Modifications. 

With  negatives  on  the  hard  side  the  well-known  expedient  of  work- 
ing on  the  back,  or  flashing  the  paper  to  white  light,  may  be 
employed.  For  weak  negatives,  tins  addition  of  a  email  quantity  of 
bichromate  of  potash  to  the  developer  will  be  found  of  great  service ; 
especially  with  portrait  negatives  modelling  in  the  lighter  tones  and 
high-lights  existing  in  the  negative,  but  hardly  apparent  in  the  print, 
being  accentuated  in  a  wonderful  way,  and  with  no  tendency  to  a 
sharp  out  unless  the  oxidiser  is  overdone.  If  the  shadows  permit, 
printing  can  be  carried  a  distinct  shade  further  with  advantage.  The 
salt  has  been  employed  with  Platinotype  prints  to  the  same  end,  but 
then  the  o.xalate  is  always  destroying  dts  action,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  Palladiotype  developer,  or  only  to  a  very  small  extent.  A 
convenient  method  is  to  dissolve  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  bichro- 
mate in  water  to  make  10  ozs.,  and,  employing  a  drop  bottle,  to  add 
from  1  drop  for  every  ounce  of  developer.  A  fair  bulk  of  solution 
should  be  used,  which  will  vary  according  to  the  size  of  dish,  and 
for  every  four  or  five  half-plate  prints  developed  one  drop  of  the 
bichromate  solution  is  added.  Even  such  a  minute  quantity  as  one 
grain  of  the  bichromate  to  a  pint  of  developer  has  an  appreciable 
action,  and  the  developer  may  be  kept  for  a  day  or  two  without 
losing  its  power  of  giving  increased  contrast. 


Diacussion. 

In  the  discussion,  many  members  remarked  on  the  good  visibility 
of  the  initial  image,  whicli,  in  their  opinion,  was  stronger  than  with- 
cold-'bath  Platinotype  papers.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  one  thing 
was  clear — that  metallic-filament  lamps  afford  a  good  and  safe  light, 
for  examining  the  prints.  The  President,  Mr.  A.  F.  Catherine,  com- 
menting on  an  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Smith  of  the  action  of  the 
bichromate,  said  it  appeared  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  Howard 
Farmer  leducer  on  negatives.  An  c<)ual  amount  of  deposit  was- 
removed  from  shadows  and  high-lights  (tlie  demonstrator  assented). 
He  was  much  struck  with  the  fact  that  a  natural-surface  paper,  owing 
to  its  pores  being  unfilled,  gave  greater  luminosity.  This  undoubtedly 
was  the  case,  an<l  a  more  artistic  effect  was  also  obtained.  Mi'. 
W.  H.  Claypole  inquired  if  the  addition  of  the  bichromate  lengthened 
the  period  of  development,  and  received  an  answer  in  the  negative. 
The  eagle  eye  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  M.  Sellers,  detected  a  slight 
extra  warmth  in  the  prints  developed  in  the  bichromate  developer, 
as  is  the  case.  Mr.  J.  Keane,  whose  ex-presidential  dignity  is  slowly 
reverting  to  the  normal,  pointed  out  that  (in  the  case  of  a  minor 
official — who  shall  be  nameless)  filling  up  the  pores  as  the  evening 
progressed  invariably  resulted  in  \  greater  luminosity,  and  them 
dexterously  avoided  current  periodicals  moving  rapidly.  A  most 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Smith,  by  then  in  the  tijaitt 
e.n  route  for  "New  Jerusalem." 


A    PERSONAL    SYSTEM     OF    USING    THE    BEE    METER. 


COEESCT  exposure,  as  I  use  the  term  here,  is  that  exposure  which 
will  produce  a  negative  by  normal  processes  of  development,  from 
which  a  print  made  by  normal  processes  will  reproduce  the  details 
and  light  and  shade  of  the  subject  or  scene  as  they  appeared  to  the 
observer  at  the  time  of  making  the  exposure.  I  mean  by  this  what 
is  generally  called  a  "  record  "  print.  From  this  correct  exposure 
the  experienced  photographer  will  deviate  according  to  the  results 
desired. 

To  preietermine  correct  exposure,  it  is  first  quite  essential  that 
you  know  your  shutter  speeds.  1  regret  to  say  that  the  speed 
markings  on  many  moderately-priced  shutters  are  reputed  to  be  far 
from  accurate;  tie  slower  speeds,  it  is  stated,  generally  working 
faster  than  marked,  and  the  faster  speeds  more  slowly  than  indi^ 
cated.  There  are  several  shutter-testers  on  the  market — the  Wynne 
and  the  Pickering  seem  to  be  in  most  general  use.  I  have  a  Wynne. 
If  you  don't  care  to  buy  a  tester,  take  your  camera  to  a  dealer  and 
have  the  shutter  speeds  tested;  otherwise  you  cannot  know  what 
your  actual  exposures  are. 

Now,  assuming  that  you  know  your  shutter  speeds,  the  next  thing 
is  to  know  how  to  make  an  actual  test  of  the  light  which  illumines 
the  subject  or  scene  to  be  photographed.  There  are  several  reliable 
actinometers  (light-measures)  on  the  market.  As  my  own  experience 
has  been  largely  confined  to  the  use  of  the  Watkins  Bee  meter,  and 
as  I  have  a  method  for  its  use  which  I  think  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
real  photographic  discovery,  I  shall  deal  only  with  that. 

When  I  first  began  to  use  the  Be^,  according  to  directions,  I  felt 
that  it  was  appropriately  named — I  was  stung.  It  was  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life,  photographically  speaking,  when  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  my  Bee  was  an  abominable  little  liar — or  a  little  abomin- 
able liar — as  you  like  it.  But  since  I  have  discovered  this  weakness 
in  its  character,  and  have  learned  how  to  make  it  tell  me  the  truth 
always,  we  have  ever  been  inseparable  companions,  together  with  a 
stop  watch  which  I  picked  up  in  a  pawnshop  "  for  a  song." 

With  the  Watkins  Bee  meter  you  will  receive  a  little  book  of 
instructions  and  a  card  speed  list  of  plates  and  films  ;  so  Mr.  Watkins 
has  done  much  of  the  work  for  you  in  determining  your  plate  speeds. 
However,  as  he  says,  these  "  must  be  regarded  only  as  approximate, 
and  a  guide  to  the  first  trial ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  few  makes  of 
plates  are  always  issued  at  the  same  sensitiveness,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  different  makers  vary  in  their  idea  of  what  a  negative  ought 
to  be."  As  an  assistance  in  determining  the  speed  of  your  own 
favourite  plate,  I  suggest  that  you  make  several  exposures,  at  dif- 
ferent speeds,  on  the  same  plate,  with  the  aid  of  a  multiple  attach- 
ment or  home-made  masks;  or  expose  several  plates  at  different 
shutter  speeds.    Develop  them  all  together  in  a  tank  for  the  same 


length  of  time,  and  thus  determine  the  speed  of  your  plate  acoording- 
to  the  type  of  negative  you  think  best  for  your  own  use.  If  yon 
make  several  exposures  on  one  plate,  be  sure  to  centre  your  lens  for 
each  exposure  immejiately  in  front  of  that  iwrtion  of  the  plate  to- 
be  exposed,  in  order  that  each  portion  may  receive  the  central  rays. 

Now  for  the  light-test.  Here  I  shall  have  to  digress  very  much 
from  Mr.  Watkins'  instructions.  Light  is  light,  whether  in  London- 
er in  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.  (where  I  reside),  and  Mr.  Watkins'  in- 
structions have  ever  been  a  marvel  to  me.  'Briefly,  as  follows  : — 
"  Test  the  light  which  is  actually  illuminating  the  shadiest  part  of 
the  subject  to  be  photographed.  .  .  .  The  light  which  falls  upo» 
the  worst  lighted  part  of  the  subject  in  which  detail  is  required  in 
the  negative  is  that  to  be  tested.  .  .  .  It  is  only  when  there  are 
no  shadows  of  importance  or  in  open  landscape  that  the  direct  sun- 
light test  should  be  taken  for  the  A  number."  The  A  number  is  the 
number  of  seconds  required  to  darken  the  sensitive  paper  in  the 
meter  to  the  same  depth  of  colour  as  the  standard  tint  on  the  meter. 

When  I  first  began  to  use  the  Bee  meter  I  made  forty  or  fifty 
negatives  (in  various  experiments)  of  my  home  and  the  house 
adjoining  with  a  7  by  5  camera.  A  concrete  instance  of  following 
instructions  will  do  much  to  illustrate  my  method  of  pre-deter- 
mming  correct  exposure.  My  own  house  at  that  time  was  a  three- 
storey  frame  building  with  a  porch.  The  lower  part  of  the  house 
had  been  painted  a  canary  colour ;  the  upper  half  was  plain  shingles, 
weather-stained,  a  murky  brown;  the  roof  was  of  stained  black 
shingles;  the  window  casings,  porch,  and  pillars  were  white;  the- 
front  door  was  mahogany  finished.  The  adjoining  house  was  a 
buff  colour,  with  white  trimmings  and  black  roof.  I  desired  an 
exposure  that  would  give  detail  in  the  shade  of  the  porch,  also  in 
the  shadow  side  of  the  house,  show  clearly  the  outline  of  the 
mahogany-stained  door,  and  give  good  colour  values  without  a 
screen.     . 

The  instructions  given  in  the  Watkins'  Manual  (sixth  edition, 
American,  1915,  p.  42)  covering  this  kind  of  a  subject  are  as^ 
follows : — "  If  it  is  a  street  view,  hold  the  actinometer  close  to  the 
wall  or  house  in  the  shade."  This  method  might  apply  to  a  narrow 
street  scene,  close  up,  but  would  indicate  an  unnecessarily  long, 
exposure  in  such  an  instance  as  the  one  I  am  discussing,  where 
the  front  of  the  house  received  unobstructed  sunlight.  It  would 
also  make  it  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  get  a  sharp  picture, 
with  foliage,  if  the  wind  were  blowng  and  a  small  stop  used.  One- 
day  in  August,  at  1.30  p.m.,  I  got  a  direct  light-test  in  six  seconds, 
by  stop-watch  (I  was  then  living  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.).  I 
also  made  a  test  as  per  instructions,  of  "the  most  lighted  part  of 
the  subject  in   which   detail   is   required,"   i.e.,   under  the  porch. 
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ne-ar  the  liii'.t-iin  of  the  door,  and  also  on  the  shadow  «ide  of  the 
ho  J*'.  TK-  hjht  wa«  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  to  the  front.  The 
ih.xi  'w  tr>t  u.is  made  in  eixteen  aeconds,  which  would  indicate  an 
ex(o?uri.>  u«  |>er  instruclionR,  of  ^  second  at  f/20,  using  a  plate 
rated  at  150.  The  direct-sunlight  test  (6  seconds)  indicated  an 
exp-isare  of  l-6th  of  a  second.  The  first  exposure,  of  course,  I 
kiit'  T  to  be  nimeccsaarily  long,  and  the  second  very  full.  So  I 
doubled  my  plate  rating,  making  it  350,  and  with  6  as  the  A  time, 
found  an  indicated  exposure  of  1-llth  at  f.'20.  I  used  my  1-lOth 
speed  (verified)  and  got  "full  and  plenty"  expoaure.  The  lens 
used  for  this,  and  most  of  my  outdoor  experiment*,  was  an  8  by  5 
Oanillach  Convertible  Rectigraphic.  The  camera  was  about  100  ft. 
from  the  nevest  part  of  the  nearest  house. 
After   many   testa   (extending    over    a    period  of  two  yean)  of 


necessarily  the  same  exact  colour.  Wee  wifie  says,  "  Bake  the  tint 
until  it  is  well  done,  but  not  burned."  Holding  tJie  meter  at  arm's 
length  and  looking  at  it  through  your  uf^er  eyelashes  will  aid  mate- 
rially. The  use  of  a  pair  of  light  blue  glasses  is  recommended  by 
5ome. 

If  yon  can't  pick  up  a  stop  watch  cheaply,  as  I  did,  you  can  use 
the  second  hand  of  tlie  d.a!  of  your  IngerscU  tor  ^\av.'  lights ;  and 
for  fast  lights  yon  can  soon  acquire  accuracy  by  counting  as 
follows  : — A  half  andone,  a  balf-and-fewo,  a  half-anj-three,  etc. 
Try  this  with  j-our  watch  until  you  acquire  the  correct  speed.  It's 
easy. 

On  page  35  of  the  Watkins'  Manual  I  find  this  :— "  The  Watkins' 
standard  for  plate  1  (hypothetical)  is  that  with  full  mid-day  summer 
sunshine  in  England,  tind  a  lens  opening  of  //8,  two  seconds'    ex- 


B— LIOHT  ACROH8.    Um   lens  bood   sad  nie 
plslr*  cmp  «pe«d  hl(h«r. 


C-K 

k  r. 


LIORT.  (Lifhl  to  lb*  •M« 
inMrs.)  Rai«  plate  two  ipeeds 
•tad. 


KEY       S  C  A  L  1 : 

lor  as*  with  lb* 

WATKINS'     B  E  K     .XI  E  T  B  B 

tor  oaldoor,  btlaad  aposuns  sad  dlnei  Ugbl  lest 

tM*  ihsdaw  Msu. 


ft— HabJ«c«  or  srsns, 

UORT  AHEAD.  I  All  shadow*  (allinf  lowsite 
the  raaont.)  Us*  Isas  bead  sad  rata  plaU  M 
IMad. 


FLAT  LIOHT,  or  w<tb  rabjaot  wboIlT  in 
•badow.  Rata  plala  tbrea  tpa^t  bifcbar  iban 
lUtad.  8«a  lortroelioa*  berrwith  for  •pcrtal 
llCbt  Ian  lor  sublaoi  in  tbado*  *od  calealktiof 
loeal  ralna  el  Mop  wban  worklns  wlib  tubjeot 
doaar  Ibaa  two  liisaa  Iba  looal  lengtb,  roa- 
tUtttd  la  IM. 


Il^l  last  raqBlras  aioro  Ibaa  10  seeoads,  dis- 
■•  !!■•   Ma  par  eaal.— La.,  10 
aqoallT. 


rarlakiac  A 
skr,  ssalallMt 


Use  with  eloads  la 
Naaa  kanwtth. 


BAlfDT    BATIMOS 
srCtfWIsMillfbt). 

Mas ISO 

Araraaa  rast  PUIaa   400 

BxtiaBavMPIaiasaadBpaadFUaa    BOOI06OO 

BsttaoM  apaad  PUlaa, lOOMtOO 

iDeataaa  iboM  ptola*  at  all  If  arotdabla.) 

TDosiaalala  BaaUllt  aipoaoraa  al/t  IL'.B  4)  with 
Iba  HANDY  mATlKOa  itrtda  Iba  A  (U«btl  tlma 
by  tba  pUtaspaad. 

KiaapU. — AellBoriaf I    (Ai   Uiaa,    I  saeeads; 

RIata  (OMd,  400  •  (400  -  1/SO  ol  a  aarond.    Dob* 
I  a  iiffr- 


THESE  EXPOSURES 

are  scaled  for  ontdoor.  Inland  lubjeots  or  scenes  of 
aivro^f  cnlotr  or  contrftKls.  with  no  dark  foliRge  or 
st,*oaf;,  nn'Mtint^'l  "hinlow^  in  tho  immediate  fore- 
KTouii't  '•t>Jcct  at  a  diBtance 

Irom  '  ''  lAf  focal  Itn^th  0/ 

llulr.  .  ;  i;t.    Tho..  8  inch 

lens  Hi      It)  let'i. 

No  allowano*  nead  be  mad*  (for  lubjacts  of  this 
kind)  for  tne  deoreaaed  /value  caused  by  the  extra 
bellowt  extension  when*  working  ao  close  as  this. 

The  exposnr*  iodioated  will  be  practically  the 
same  for  snbjecta  or  scenes  np  to  distant  riews, 
vhieb  will  require  only  half  the  indicated  expo- 
sure. 

The  direst  sanlitbl  sbonld  be  tasted  for  Iha  A 
lima  axeapt  when  aabjaet  is  wholly  in  shadow. 
8a«D. 

Arerafa  snow  scene*  and  beaeh  rlew*  also 
raqolra  oaly  one-half  the  indioatad  exposure. 

8aa  mtt  and  clouds,  1/4  to  1/6  of  indicated 
aspeaora. 

For  dark-oelourad  subjaots,  extreme  contrasts, 
or  baary  loracronitd  kIt*  Irom  twice  lodioatod 
azpoauraa  opwarda. 

ror  Interior*  lollow  th*  tnsimetiens  (ireo  In 
Iba  Baa  Booklet. 

A  laoB  hooJ  >bonld  alway*  be  used  with  LIGHT 
AHtAD  or  BTKAIOHT  AOROSa.  II  is  advisable 
ai  all  lima*.      f 


For    HOME   POT-" 
uw  the  plal*  at  1  ■ 
tint  as  the  A  (acm  > 
/  Taltir  of  stop,  acco 


'TKT..    plain    IlKbtInK, 

atinii,  and  taki'  1/16 

Kxpose  nt  <i<-ru<(i 

[MP  bellows  extcnsioD. 


Kf*  fuller  instrnotinns  herewith. 


fji: 


varioua  cobjtcta,  under  different  light  oonditiaM,  and  at  various 
<l:>t.ino«  horn  tba  eamara,  1  find  that  wbenaver  the  subject  is  in 
'!  -'■'  t  annlicht  (not  whoUy  in  shadow)  the  direct  sunlight  should 
I'-'  ''--'!  .  i  ''  .:  the  only  occasion  (or  osilig  a  plate  at  listed 
ri'  '  ,-  ',■  T  !j|>;><t:<  'jf  average  colour  or  oootrasts  that  are  distant 
''  :>  the  camera  at  least  twice  the  focal  length  of  the  Ira*,  ron- 
-  i  T'-')  in  fe<-t,  is  when  the  light  ui  ahead  (shadows  all  falling 
:Mera),  ar  wb<«i,  for  aome  special  purpose,  an  extremely 
.(.-v-^:^'  It  deai"'.l  l-',r  ,,.,r...r-,  and  portraiture  the  plate 
should  be  used  as  ry 

In  the  tatter  part  ■ klet  of  instruction*  for  the 

li-  •    meter  I   find   this  qual.fvnng  stateoient ; — "  In   calctiUting   for 

.       '.r  ..Tt-,.i.r„.    ii,..r.'.rp_  it^c  lot  tbc  actinomctcr  number  half 

• .  and  the  exposure  indicated  will  be  the 

Ik The   "  person  1 1   "'.".i..^r>"   enters  some- 

ishat  '  'VS.     I  keep  a  and  I  Ijaae  the 

eorreii..---  ■•.  ...,.  ,■,■.... ^»  upon  Mr.  \V.iv„,.,.  ^u.i«roent  on  \>.  33 
ol  the  Msnuil ;— "  The  standard  for  the  actilKMneter  is  that  it 
ilarkena  to  iU  standard  tint  in  best  light  (that  is,  unclouded  mid-day 
summer  sunshine  in  Rnglandl  in  two  seconds."     Only  a  few  time*  at 

midday  ir'--  '     ' --r,   have  I  got  tcsU  in  two  seconds  ; 

more  freqi.  iiree;  oft«ner  still — between  II  and  1 

f'-'     '      •  ^'      -   '  -<-^'-i>1.*.     I  mention  this  so 

'■  -I"  at  leaat  suffiiienl. 

1:1  wLAiu-^-  (.iir  t)i|;Nb  w**.,  >Mu  »rc  .»«j wffrfi  Uj  tint  Until  tiio  Sensitive 
paper  shows  th«  sama  dapth  of  colour  aa  the  standard  tint,  but  not 


poeure  is  oorreci."  Assuming  that  I  am  working  with  100  plate, 
and  the  sctinameter  time  is  two  seconds,  the  exposure  indicated  ai 
//8  by  the  Bee  meter  and  Mr.  Watkins'  method  is  l-50th  sec.,  using 
the  regular  dial.  (There  is  also  a  snafiahoi  dial  on  the  market, 
which  indicates  half  the  exposure  of  the  standard  dial.)  Yet  I  find 
on  page  SO  of  the  Manual,  the  following  statement,  which  does  not 
seem  consistent  with  the  foregoing  : — "  It  is  useful  to  remember 
that  (he  Watkins'  speed  number  givca,  without  calculation,  the 
h:;:ht!it  allowable  rhutter  speeds  for  the  f)late  with  mid-day  rummer 
iun  |2  seconds  tint  time)  and  //8.  Thus,  with  plate  100,  the  shutter 
ran  be  used  up  to  1-lOOth."  Ko  special  instructions  are  given  by 
.Mr.  Watkins,  either  in  the  Manual  or  the  Bee  booklet,  for  such 
IvaatioSi  of  exposure  aa  are  made  neceamry  by  the  direction  of  tho 
light — light  ahead  or  straight  acroas,  for  instance.  Sorely  hi» 
shadow  test  cannot  cover  this,  because  the  shadow  teat  would  be  the 
same  wer>  light  ahead  or  straight  across. 

.After  repeated  experiments  I  havr  formulated  and  proved  the 
pfrM-tiveneaa  of  the  aooompanying  key  scale,  which  is  a  working 
summary  of  my  method  of  predetermining  exposure — full  exposure, 
too.  Direct  sunlight  is  to  be  tested  for  the  A  time,  except  as  indi- 
cated otherwise.  Th>?  necessarily  long  exposures  indicated  by  the 
regular  Watkins'  method  may  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  efficiency  in  shutters  since  his  system  was  originated,  and 
partially,  perhaps,  by  the  almost  general  practice,  in  England,  of 
using  considerable  bromide  in  the  developers. 

Where  the  subject  or  scene  is  wholly  in  the  shade,  or  practically 
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so  (deep  wpoHlaiid.  for  in'>ta:>0€),  of  course  the  meter  shouM  lie  lield 
in  the  position  of  the  subject,  if  imssible.  but  facing  the  largest 
volun\e  of  general  lighting,  not  the  few  scattered  rays  of  direct  light 
that  may  penetrate  the  view,  l>u<  thi  iilate  should  he  rated  as  for 
fat  liijlitinij.  See  key  scale.  If  the  scene  is  of  such  a  kind  (inter- 
vening ob.staclcs,  a  brook,  for  in.stance)  that  the  meter  test  cannot 
be  made  in  the  scene,  make  it  in  the  shadow  of  the  body  at  arm's 
length.  For  uutdoor  pictures  of  full  length  figures,  groups  or  jior- 
traits,  wholly  in  the  shade,  the  light  should  be  tested  in  the  position 
pf  the  subject,  with  the  meter  facing  the  sky,  and  the  plate  is  to 
be  rated  a-s  for  /lot  lii//it!nf/.  For  head  and  shoulder  portraits,  how- 
ever, whether  indoors  or  out,  or  for  other  subjects  veiy  near  the 
camera,  it  will  be  necessary  to  calculate  the  decreased  //value  of 
your  stop,  because  of  the  extra  l)ellows  extension.  Thus,  if  you  are 
working  with  an  8  in.  R.R.  Jens  at  f/8  (U.S. 4),  but  wiUi  bellows 
e.xtended,  .so  that  the  lens  (dijiphragm,  practically)  is  11  inches  from 
the  iplate  (3/8  more  than  the  focal  length),  your  //8  (U.S.4)  stop 
bwomes  fll  (U.S. 8),  and  the  exposure  indicated  by  the  Bee  for 
//ll  (U.S.8)  must  be  given— ;.<■.,  double  that  at  f /8  (U.S.4).  When 
working  in  mid-summer  with  a  perfectly  clear  sky  (no  light  clouds 
nor  haze),  and  if  the  i>aper  darkens  (luickly,  you  can  verify  the 
accuracy  of  your  te.st  by  making  a  trial  witlf  the  Bee  held  at  arm's 
length  in  the  shadow  of  your  body  and  facing  upward  toward  the 
sky.  It  is  quite  a  coincidence  that  with  such  a  light-condition — 
perfectly  clear  sky — the  test  will  almost  invariably  be  made  in  the 
time  indicated  on  the  Bee  meter  light-scale  three  stops  higher  than 
the  direct  siuilight  A  number.  For  instance,  if  you  make  a  direct 
sunlight  test  in  5. seconds,  you  will  find  that  the  body-shadow  test 
will  be  made  in  16  seconds.  If  it  requires  longer  than  that — with 
a  clear  sky — you  may  be  sure  that  your  direct-light  test  was  wrong. 
These  figures  will  not  be  clear  to  you  unless  you  have  a  Bee  in  your 
hand. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  important  detail  in  making  the  light  test 
for  open  views,  and  must  depart  slightly  from  the  method  of  test- 
ing direct  light.  Where  there  are  light  clouds  or  fine  haze  in  the 
air  they  act  as  reflectors  or  secondary  sources  of  light  coming  from 
other  directions,  thus  illuminating  the  shadows  and  permitting  some- 
what decreased  exposures.  For  photographing  buildings,  a  sky 
with  light  clouds  opposite  the  sun  is  much  to  be  desired.  On  such 
a  day  two  tests  should  be  made ;  first,  the  Bee  at  arm's  length  in 
the  shadow  of  the  body.  These  two  times  (seconds)  should  be  added 
together  and  divided  by  four  for  the  A  time.  Thus,  if  the  direct- 
light  test  is  8  seconds  and  the  body-shadow  test  is  16,  the  sum  (24) 
divided  by  4  gives  6  seconds  as  the  A  time. 

After  iiaving  purchased  one  meter,  if  you  are  at  all  iingenious 
you  can  easily  make  another  for  any  other  member  of  your  family  by 
using  a  round  ])asteboard  pill-bo.x  and  the  standard  tint  which 
comes  with  each  package  of  refills  With  this  you  can  easily  get 
the  A  time  and  mutually'calculate  the  exposure,  without  a  scale, 
by  using  the  handy  rathigs  (as  per  key  scale)  which  suits  your 
film  or  plate. 

Fo-  home  portraiture  work  use  your  plate  at  the  listed  speed ;  but 
as  it  has  been  determined  by  Mr.  Watkins  that  the  first  visible 
darkening  of  the  sensitive  paper  in  the  meter  requires  only  l-16th 
of  the  full  tinting  time,  you  can  save  time  by  rating  your  plate  at 
l-16th  of  the  listed  speed  and  taking  the  l-16th  tint  as  the  A  time. 
Thus,  if  you  are  using  a  plate  listed  at  260  (Watkins),  rate  it  at  16 
(practically  l-16th  of  250),  and,  with  a  l-16th  tint  obtained  in  16 
seconds,  you  will  find  an  indicated  exposure  of  1  second  at  f/8 
(U.S.4)  for  the  average  "broad"  or  "iplain"  lighting,  three- 
quarter  face  portrait,  medium  colour  dress,  with  sufficient  illumina- 
tion thrown  into  the  shadow  side  (by  a  reflector  or  light  walls)  to 
i;iakc  it  transparent.  In  testing  for  a  l-16th  tint  hold  the  meter  in 
the  position  of  the  subject,  facing  the  light.  The  line  between  the 
tint  and  the  no-tint  should  be  sharp  and  distinct  without  taking 
it  nearer  the  window  to  look  at  it.  Make  a  first  trial,  turn  the 
disc,  and  if  the  tint  seems  too  dark,  try  again,  e.xposing  a  few 
.seconds  less,  keeping  in  mind  that  a  decided  edge  must  show 
between  the  tint  and  the  no-tiiit. 

Important.  .In  portraiture,  indoors  or  out,  you  must  calculate 
yoitr  exposure  for  the  stop  at  its  actual  working  value,  according 
to  the  bellows  extension,  as  explained  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 
That  is  p.irticulaily  necessary  when  using  a  single  combination  of 
a  convertible  lens,   or   when   using  a   supplementary   portrait  lens 


with  your  regular  lens.  To  avoid  distortion  (false  perspective)  do 
not  work  with  the  lens  nearer  the  subject  than  10  times  its  actual 
working  focal  length.  I  Have  seen  pictures  in  the  exhibitions  that 
made  the  subject  appear  as  if  she  had  a  "  swell  affair  "  tooth- 
ache. 

In  portraiture,  particularly,  you  should  avoid  the  too  frequent 
custom  of  using  the  swing-back  or  drop-bed  for  equalising  the  focus. 
Wherever  the  swing-back  is  used  for  this  purpose  it  always  causes 
distortion — always.  In  outdoor  landvscape  views  it  may  not  be 
noticeable,  but  it  is  there.  You  carniot  use  the  swing-back  for 
equalising  the  focus  in  near  and  distant  objects  or  on  the  near 
and  far  side  of  a  single  object  without  causing  a  larger  than  normal 
image  of  the  near  side  and  a  smaller  image  of  the  far  side.  Reason 
it  out  for  yourself  and  you  will  get  better  "likenesses." 

For  home  portraiture  you  must  not  use  the  Bee  for  "  against  the 
light  "  readings  in  the  same  way  as  indicated  by  the  key  scale  for 
outdoor  work.  The  method  outlined  in  the  foregoing  paragraph 
applies  only  to  "plain"  or  "broad"  lightings.  For  Rembrandt 
lighting  give  double  the  exposure  indicated  for'plain  lighting.  For 
a  full  Rembrandt  profile  give  three  times  the  exposure  indicated  for 
plain  lighting.  For  the  shadow  effect  give  four  times.  For  edge 
effect  five  times.  For  line  effect  six  times.  I  advise  you  in  general 
to  work  for  rather  softer,  detailed  negatives.  From  such  you  can 
easily  make,  by  the  usual  methods,  negatives  with  any  degree  of 
contrast.  Milton  M.  Bittkr. 

* 

FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 

April  18  to  May. — Hampshire  House,  Hammersmith,  Photographic 

Society     Sees.,  H  T.  Callender.  10,  Acre  Lane,  Brixton.  S.W.2; 
or  W.  T.  W.  Shiers,  201,  Goldhawk  Road,  London,  W.12. 


ii$$l$iant$'  notes* 

— • — 

Note*  by  ufgistunte  suitable  for  thin  column  will  he  eonsidered 
and  paid  for  on  the  first  of  the  month   following  publication. 

Fixing    Large     Batches. 

H.wiNo,  in  common  with  other  photographers,  been  troubled  by 
imperfect  fixation  of  prints,  I  have  hit  on  a  system  of  working 
which  does  away  with  .sixnils,  and  w^hile  saving  the  use  of  a  second 
bath,   has  an  advantage  over  that  method. 

The  iwofessional's  trouble  is  usually  connected  with  large  batches 
of  bromides,  for  with  negatives  or  single  prints  it  is  possible  to 
note  or  examine  the  aotion  of  hyix)  solution.  Bromides  give  no 
definite  visible  siguci  of  a  fixing  bath's  condition,  and  when  large 
quaivtitiea  are  fixed ''together  thei-e  is  the  possibility  of  complex 
chemical  action  which  is  difficult  to  detect  or  examine.  To  work 
with  confidence,  it  becomes  necessary  either  to  use  hyixi  e.\-trava- 
gantly  or  else  use  a  method  wihich  has  been  proved  by  experiment. 

The  practice  of  using  a  second  fixing  bath  is  probably  the  most 
reliable  yet  put  forward,  but  it  has  met  with  two  objections,  one 
of  which  has  .some  foundation. 

The  first  is,  tlKit  with  hJf]X)  going  im  for  1,000  per  cent.  deaJ'er 
tlian  it  was,  a  second  bath  is  extravagance,  and  on  the  face  of  it  it 
seems  obvious,  but  in  jjractiice  a  second  bath  can  be  used  without 
any  extra  expenditure  if  thingis  are  managed  carefully. 

The  second  objection  is  not  so  easily  met ;  it  is  this,  that  prints 
not  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  first  bath,  if  ti'ansferred  to  a  second 
one  before  encountering  daylight,  viVA  turn  out  perfect  black  and 
white,  but  if  wanted  for  toning  will  result  in  a  mixture  of  sepia 
and  blue. 

The/ cause  of  this  is,  that  by  reason  of  not  being  immediately 
attacked  by  the  fixing  bath,  the  developer  in  the  prints  has  had 
time  to  change— most  probably  oxidise — producing  some  comjwund 
which  is  impervious  to  the  fresh  hypo,  and  will  not  tone.  It  seems 
necessary  that  prints  for  toning  be  attacked  all  over  by  the  fixing 
agent  iiidiieflinldt/  after  development,  and  so  a  second  bath  becomes 
superfl  nous. 

After  making  the  fi.xation  of  large  batches  of  print*  the  subject 
of  experiments  lasting  unme  months.  T  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
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(he  Tao3'.  ■   factors  to  be  considered  are,  the  quality  of  the 

hypo  iK^.-  p«r»lnre  of  the  bath,  and  the  condition  of  the 

phut  when  immened. 

The  nwxt  reiiabl;  formal*  I  found  was  the  foQawing : — 

Hypo 1  lb. 

Potaa.  nMtabicalpiliU  1  oz. 

Water  ^ „ 80  oxs. 

At  a  teDiperatnre  ol  66°  or  a  little  higher,  tUa  aolotion  waa 
capable  of  thoroughly  fixing  ninety  strips  of  poat  carda  (six  on) 
in  three  lota  ot  thirty  eacli,  taing  the  whole  80  oza.  in  the  oaual 
strip  diih  (24  X  7  X  3  approx.). 

The  action  is  subject  in  the  fint  place  to  the  quality  ot  the  hypo, 
aome  saaiples  on  the  market  recently  being  only  capable  of  about 
two-tfcirda  the  work.  This  variation  can  only  be  aafeguarded  af;ain«t 
by  careful  watching  of  the  ftrat  bath  made  faom  a  new  purohaae. 
The  temperatore  is,  of  ooane,  important,  a  vary  ootd  bath  being 
rfower  and  more  onoarUtin,  and  to  aaaure  oomplete  fixing  of  the 
wfaob  ninaty  strips  erery  time,  it  ia  naoaMaiy  Uiat  they  be  deve- 
loped op  without  forcing. 

XVliether  it  ia  that  a  forced  print  needs  more  hypo  to  fix  it,  or 
ttut  by  carrying  a  gnater  load  of  developer  into  the  fixer  it  ex- 
hinsta  the  latter  qoicUy,  I  can't  say,  bat  it  secma  that  a  batch 
of  lorcod  printa  neoda  more  fixing  than  an  eqnal  nnmber  of  smartly 
developed  ooea. 

Tbo  method  of  handling  the  pnnta  ia  to  give  a  quick  rinae  in 
clean  water,  and  to  imni««e  quickly  in  the  fixing  bath,  taming 
th«n  over  once  or  twice  and  leaving,  face  ap  in  the  caae  of  printa 
Aat  sink,  and  face  down  with  any  lliat  floats 

Another  method  tried  with  snecMs  waa  to  keep  a  large  quantity 
of  solalion  at  hand,  and  starting  off  wMi  80  oaa,  to  add  a  pent 
of  fresh  aft«r  every  thirty  strips,  or  egaiialwil.  had  been  fixed, 
baling  oat  a  little  (betore  adding  new)  wheo  wsr— ry.  It  is  poaaible 
to  work  this  way  alt  day  with  iairly  good  hypo  at  the  right  tem- 
perature, the  prints  receiving  a  fair  turn  over  and  at  least  toven 
minntea'  stay  in  the  sohitian. 

I  have  deecnbed  Ifaia  method  aa  comprising  th«  oae  of  malaU- 
■nlphite,  bat,  of  oonrse,  a  ainilar  way  ct  working  «an  bo  practised 
with  any  known  formula,  Ibe  importadt  point  being  in  the  way 
(he  bath  m  used  rstbcr  than  the  portienhr  proportiona  of  it* 
(onnola,  Ihoogh,  of  eoano,  H  is  nsccaaary  (or  the  worker  to  know 
its  oanpoaiiaoa.— Thbbjht. 

A  Tifne>Savlaf  Hint  in  Pinning   Enlarging  Paper  to 

Eaael 
r>  itM  who  work  in  Iho  onlargiog  room  generally  fasten  tiie  bro- 
u  i«  paper  on  the  eaael  with  push  pins,  but  much  cheaper  and 
<|u>t«  as  «>fr>?ctiva  lor  this  porpnoe  are  milliners'  pin*.  These  are 
pins  aboat  1  in«h  Icog  with  black  glass  heads,  and  aotd  in  anall 
bmidlea  about  2S  to  30  (or  Id.  or  2d.  Tbey  are  ezc««dinKly  dharp 
and  liandy  to  oae,  but,  like  push  pinf ,  are  vory  easily  nxislaid  and 
lost  in  the  darkr«Mn.  To  nH  over  thta  diiBculty  a  small  white 
Itasin,  about  3  ins.  in  dianu-t/r,  with  a  rim  on  similar  to  a  pad- 
ding basin,  ahould  be  bongtat  at  any  earthenware  abop.  A  hole 
the  right  diameter  ahoold  be  cot  in  the  board  to  receive  it,  or  on 
the  board  on  which  the  eaecl  slides  on,  or  anywhere  close  to  hand. 
The  hole  vhr/tild  be  sufllcirntly  wide  and  deep  to  alkrw  the  rim 
of  th«  hwui  just  to  sink  l*^?!  on  the  face  side  of  the  board  in 
which  it  ia  placod.  The  pins  aboald  be  kept  in  this;  they  are 
always  very  easy  to  find,  and  cannot  get  misplaced,  as  thay  find 
their  way  '  '    iiom  of  the  basin  and  can  bo  picked  out  and 

rsfHaced  '  .    and  aro  a  plessaio  to  nm.    If  this  plan  is 

adopted  a   ,,rcU  deaf  of  troobte  and  annoyance  ^  saved  for  the 
worker.— E.   HiMK. 


kt: 


TuiniMi.  AmcAM.— At  SoalhampU>n,   Mr.   Arthur  H.    Kmanoel 
tbe    application   of   a    photographer,   34,    rloMifipd    C2, 

,'1,   «r,„   .K.I.I    (of  j,ui  exempt'  ho  ground   that, 

I.  fas  invcated  ■  in  a  businew. 

i,-i  ->.(•.  '  -  ' — — Tsry  cviwiiiisiv  ••(  Uuw  mrmthi. 

.At  the  :  .4  a  pkolographer  ami  picture- 

e  mak'-,   >»,  i(,ji!i,|.ri   i-jt   lurthcr  exemption,   but  the  appeal 
disnusecd. 


meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINQ8     OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 


MoKDiT,  Apbil  is. 
city  ot  LoodoB  andCripplegste  Pbotociaphio  Society. 


Exhibition. 


Roy&l  Pbotorrsphic    Society. 
F.  KrohD. 


TuBSOAT,  Araa  16. 
"The  Stmctare  o(  the   Photographic   Image." 


BirmlDgbam  Pboiograpbic  Society.     "  X-Bays   aad  their    Use  dnriog  Present 

War.-    Sergt.  J.  F.  UraiUford,  R.A.M.C. 
ShetBeld  Photographic   Society.    Memben'  Ezh  biticn. 
MoRklaadaPbotogrkphie  Society.    Annaal  General  UeeUng. 
MiaehsiSir    AnaUur    Photographic     Society.      "Soanes   la     Mid     and    East 

ChasUn."    Rav.  S.  R.  Uaundy,  M.A. 

Wedsssoav,  AraiL  IT. 
Cnmksi   f^aiera   Clab.     "Impressionism   and    Poet- Impissaioo ism."     J.    Vacy 
Lallk  tmslenr  Photographic  AMOoiatioo.     Social  Meeting,  with  Whiai. 

Tnaaoar,  AraiL  II. 
Hnll  Photographic  Society.    Annual  Oeneral  Meeting. 


Hndrierafleld  Naturaliii   and  Photographic  Society 

Ancient  Kiogdaio."    R.  Maeliay. 
nsiiiMS Ith  (Hampshire  House)  Pbolocraphls  Society, 


"  Some  Chronicles  o(   ■ 
Annual  Kzbibition. 


ROYAL    PHOTOOBAPHIC     SOCIETY. 
MKxrtNO  held  Tueeday,  April  9,  Mr.  John  H.  Gear  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  honorary  fellowship  of  the 
S.jcu'ly  had  been  conferred  upon  the  following  ex-presidents: — Sir 
Ht-nry  Trueman  Wood.  Mr.  Furley  Lewis,  and  Mr.  John  H.  Gear. 

Two  short  ktntem  lectures  were  the  fixtures.  That  by  Mr.  F. 
Humpbenon  dealt  in  an  intoreating  way  wit^  the  scenic  attractions 
of  Uraaanere,  and  included  some  references  to  the  association  of 
Wordawofth  with  the  district.  Mr.  B.  C.  Wickiaon's  contribution, 
announced  under  the  mysterious  title  of  "  Nicholas  and  Napoleon," 
turned  out  to  ho  a  most  intoreating  novelty  in  lantern  lecturvttea. 
Nicholas  and  Napolaon  are  two  cats,  whose  antice  Mr.  Wickison  had 
portrayed  with  great  technical  ability  and  with  tiie  iitbroduction  of 
much  humour  in  a  series  of  high-speed  photographs.  A  piece  of 
Nature  photogfaphy  which  waa  aomethini;  entity  fresh,  and  pro- 
vidnd  a  soggastion  for  variations  which,  perhaps,  may  be  fortii- 
coming  from  members  of  other  societies,  Uie  syllabuses  of  many  of 
which  would  gain  in  intoreat  from  a  fixture  or  two  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

On  tho  proposition  of  the  Chairman,  the  very  hearty  thanks  of 
the  meeting  were  accorded  to  the  lecturers. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 
.\  OALA  pcrfurnuncr  of  the  Autotype,  or  carbon  process,  was  given 
by  Mr.  If.  P.  G.  Harpur  l.vt  week,  and  all  were  glad  to  welcome 
a  I  nid  friend  lately  seen  but  svlJoni.  Munition-making  makes  late 
h«<uni,  and  then  he  ia  a  tfirve  striped  station  sergeant  in  the  Special 
Oonstabalary  and  an  active  meober  of  a  local  food  club  for  the 
rearing  of  pcnltry,  and  espodally  pigs. 

The  espos'tion,  which  waa  a  great  success,  preserved  a  remark- 
able flegno  of  oonttnaity,  for,  usually,  his  demonstrations  have 
all  ths  orderly  sequence  of  a  revue,  as  Mr.  Hsrpur  scorns  notes, 
wi»t-M  &>..  hss  no  objection  to  starting  at  the  end  and  leaving  off 
A'  ^ning,  nolcf,  obviously,  are  superfluout.     The  AutotyjM 

(.  .  -  .  .  .  t-peak,  were  the  scene-Oiiftera,  and  he  graciously  allowed 
thr  company  to  do  itself  proud  in  Ube  number  and  size  of  the 
ui  developed  prints.  Carbon  printers  may  come  and  go,  but  none 
can  ever  approach  Mr.  Harpur  in  the  art  of  squeegeeing  regarded 
aa  an  agency  for  distributing  water  to  a  distance. 

It  is  the  final  fiick  at  the  end,  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
mute's  kick  fast  reppated,  wliioh  does  the  trick.  Possibly  if  ho 
fictDpied  the  centr->  of  the  arena  at  Olympia  a  spectator  in  the 
gallery  in  the  line  of  fire  miehl  escape  unscathed,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful In  a  prior  dcmoiMtrati<m  many  in  tho  club-room  got  it  badly 
41  close  ranee — opened  their  mouths  to  expostulate  just  in  time 
for  the  next  Hick,  and  then  scattered,  mumbling  as  they  went.  On 
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tliiii  wcasion    a    kindly    wold    i>f   warning'   saved    all    but   the   wall- 
(laper. 

U  is  not  desirable  t(i  naiiMte  iii  detail  Mr.  Harpuf'S  protcduie, 
w-hioh  departs  Iniiii  thi;  normal  in  most  respeds,  and  if  adopted 
by  oitiher  than  a  geikiiis  might  lead  t(j  disaster.  One  'bold  experi- 
nifeiit,  however,  well  illiutratod  the  simplicity  of  the  process.  Five 
members  were  selected  who  had  never  worked  it,  and  they,  in 
turn,  alt  on  their  own,  squeegeed  and  developed  a  print,  and  every 
jiicture  proved  a  sncce.ss.  Xee<l!es»  to  say.  after  this  introduction 
to  a  process  of  magnificent  nuality  alid  many  colours,  the  first 
print  will  not  be  the  last.  A  higihly  interesting  evening  terminated 
with  tlie  usual  row  between  t/)ie  demonstrator  and  the  office  boy, 
and  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thaiiks  to  the  former.  In  proposing  it, 
the  ohaarman,  .Mr.  W.  H  Claypoole,  said  he  always  regarded  the 
tr.iiniiig  action  of  lijifht  on  biohroniated  <;elatine  as  the  most  won- 
derful  in  photographic  procedures. 


Commercial  $£eaai  Ititelllaence. 

XKW  COMPANIES. 
Hriti.sh  PHOTOGRArHic  Maxuf.vctureks'  Association,  Ltd. — 
Resistered  on  Man-)!  2S  as  a  conijiany  limited  by  guarantee,  with 
100  members,  each  liabl-e  for  £5  m  the  event  of  winding  up.  to 
l>romote  and  .protect  the  interests  of  the  Briti?!-.  photogra,phiic 
tir.de.  The  first  directors  are  : — E.  W.  Houghton,  Strathnairn, 
Teignmouth  Road..  Cricklewood,  N.W  ;  F.  E.  Greenwood,  Park 
Road.  Baii.et,  Herts;  F.  J.  -Jwiks,  18,  Eidhmond  Road,  llford  : 
•(  Hill, '2,  N'eeld  Crescent.  Heudon,  N.VV.  ;  E.  B.  Cook,  Lyncr6ft! 
Woodford  Green,  Essex:  G.  M.  Bishop,  Clere,  Wellgarth  Road. 
Hanipstead,  N.W. ;  J.  A.  Sinclair,  5T.  Sliadella  Road,  Heme  Hill, 
S.E. ;  T.  Illingworth,  Gllerslie.  WiUesden,  N.W.IO;  W.  S.  Hobson, 
.Stoughton  Street  Works,  Leicester ;  C.  F.  S.  Rothwell,  Town  Lane, 
Mobberley,  Ches. ;  A.  G.  Pickard,  Redcroft.  Hale,  Ches. ;  F.  E. 
lJut<-her,  4,  Eliot  Vale,  Blacldieath,  S.E.  ;  A.  Edwards,  The 
r,ittle  House,  Warwick.  Registered  ofrice.  Sicilian  House.  South- 
.nrnpton  Row,  W.C. 

^ 

neu)$  and  Pores. 

Unauthorised  Photocrai'hv.— At  Bexhill  last  week  two  ladies 
v.-ere   fined    10s.   each   for  using  cameras  in  the  streets  without  a 

pel  Mi  it. 

Textile  Wak  Portha;t.s.— .Mr.  A.  Langfier,  art  director  of  the 
Portrait  Textile  Co.,  Ltd.,  had  the  honour  last  week  of  submitting 
a  collection  of  official  war  portraits  (iby  the  "Te.xtile  "  process)  to 
H.M.  the  King  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

Lakterx-Sudks  with  RECTANfiVLAR  Masks  weie  not  used  until 
about  the  year  1857,  said  Mr.  A.  H.  Baird  in  a  recent  lecture  on 
'■  Old  Lantern  Slides  of  Old  Edinburgh. "  It  was  not  possible  to 
l\<  the  cate  definitely,  but  afeout  this  time  the  universal  circular 
picture  began  to  give  place  to  those  of  other  shapes. 

Novel  Effects  in  PojiTRAir  Glass  Positives.— In  their  "Trade 
Notes"  for  April,  Messrs.  Rajar,  Ltd.,  offer  some  further  hints  and 
suggestions  on  the  glass  jwsitive  or  Doretype  portrait  which  formed 
the  subject  of  the>»rticle  in  our  issue  of  .January  4  last. 

Transparencies  made  by  contact  are  useless  as  the  image  would  be 
reversed,  and,  as  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  reductions  with  most 
enlarging  cameras,  the  following  device  is  useful,  and  only  neces.si- 
tates  the  use  of  another  .small  camera  fitted  with  a  short  focus  lens. 
The  bellows  and  lens  of  the  enlarger  are  removed,  thus  leaving  the 
illuminated  negative  (glass  side  out),  the  small  camera  is  set  up  at  a 
suitable  distance  parallel  with  the  negative,  and  the  image  foeussed 
.-harply  on  the  ground  glass.  A  lantern  plate  or  an  "Ordinary  " 
slow  plate  is  placed  in  the  dark  side  of  the  small  camera,  the 
ix|.osure  made,  and  the  positive  developed  and  fixed.  A  few  trials 
will  soon  determine  the  depth  of  printing,  the  aim  being  to  get  a 
clean  thin  transparency,  considerably  lighter  than  a  lantern  slide. 

In  backing  up  the  positive  with  paper  of  suitable  colour,  care  must 
be  taken  to  ensure  good  contact,  and  this  can  be  got  by  placing  the   | 


paper  on  a  piece  of  glass  the  same  size  as  the  positive,  binding  the 
two  glasses  together.  Opal  can  be  used,  and  even  polished  metal 
to  obtain  different  effects. 

White  background  sketches  can  be  made,  the  vignetting  being 
done  by  .using  a  black  card  vignette  and  keejjing  it  moving  fairly 
close  to  the  negative.  The  sketch  background  can  be  drawn  in  on 
the  backing  paper  by  placing  it  temporarily  in  contact  with  the 
glass  side  of  the  po.sitivo  and  working  in  a  re-touching  desk.  The 
photographer's  signature  or  the  actual  signature  of  the  sitter  could 
be  written  on  the  backing  paper,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  use 
a  bi'omide  print  a.s  backing.  A  jwrtrait  (much  reduced),  say  of  a 
lady,  could  be  vignetted  in  one  corner  of  the  backing  paper,  the 
other  part  being  kept  white,  whilst  the  positive  could  be  of  a 
gentleman  posed  suitably  to  indicate  that  his  thoughts  are  centred 
on  the  "object"  in  the  corner — other  composite  [jicture  ideas  may 
occur  to  t>ur  friends,  such  as  a  soldier's  portrait,  with  a  coloured 
facsimile  of  his  regimental  badge  in  one  corner. 

Fire-light  effects  are  easily  produced  by  using  a  suitably  coloured 
liacking  paper.  An  ivory  effect  is  got  by  using  a  smooth  cream 
paper.  If  coloured  positives  are  done,  it  is  necessary  to  use  trans- 
parent dyes  on  the  film  side,  but  some  of  the  colouring  can  be  done 
on  the  backing  paper.  The  most  perfect  results  can  only  be  obtained 
by  getting  the  [wsitives  quite  free  from  fog  or  veil,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  pass  them  through  a  weak  clearing  bath. 


Corresponaence. 

— ♦ — 

-*   Ct>rre.s}iondents  should  neivr  ■u/rite  on  bolh  skies  o]  Die  paper.    No 
notice  is  taken  of  comniunLcations  unless  the  nimes  atid  addresses 
or  the  writers  are  given. 
'.*   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  t>^ 
our  correspondtnts. 

OVER-TIME. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — With  regard,  to  "Thermit's"  letter  in  your  issue  of 
March  29  in  which  he  remarks  upon  some  abuses  of  the  over-time 
system,  I  think  that  most  professional  photographers  are  keen 
enough  to  notice  whether  lagging  in  actual  business  houses  is  going 
on,  especially  when  they  have  entered  into  an  arrangement  to  pay 
for  over-time.  Leaving  out  the  laggers  and  wasters,  they  are  better 
keeping  to  proper  business  hours ;  their  over-time  is  nothing  worth. 
Owing  to  the  shortage  of  genuine  "  efficients,"  operators  and 
assistants  have  to  put  in  many  hours'  over-time  to  cope  with  the 
rush  of  work,  otherwise  I'm  afraid  most  businesses  would  be  'in  a 
state  of  chaos  and  muddle.  In  pre-war  days  a  really  good  assistant 
interested  in  his  work  did  not  mind  putting  in  extra  time  at  the 
Christmas  rush  :  it  is  the  usual  thing  when  working  for  an  appre- 
ciative employer.  But  the  times  now  are  such  that  assistants  are 
kept  working  long  after  business  hours. 

I  contend  that  this  over-time  should  be  paid  for  in  a  fair  way,  or 
a  substantial  increase  of  salary  given  to  meet  the  extra  cost  of 
living,  etc.  This  is  the  only  fair  solution  of  this  vexed  question,  and 
1  feel  sure  would  be  beneficial  to  both  employer  and  assistant,  and 
would  clear  up  much  dissatisfaction  and  unrest.  '  Most  photographers 
are  doing  splendid  business,  and  if  the  situation  demands  over-time 
they  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.  The  laggers  can  easily  be  detected 
by  a  business  man  or  jihotographer  who  understanids  his  business, 
and  if  they  must  be  kept  in  his  employ,  made  to  keep  to  regular 
business  hours.  Pro. 


SOFT  WATER  AND  BLISTERS. 
To   the   Editors. 

Gentlemen. — In  regard  to  the  correspondence  i-ecently  on  blisters 
oi  bromide  prints  and  yoiir  own  remarks  this  week,  I  have  had 
some  experience  of  this  trouble  at  one  time  or  another,  and,  after 
careful  experiments  and  experience  with  hard  and  soft  washing 
water  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  I  can  say  emphatically 
that  the  cause  of  blisters  in  sulphide  toning  an  most  cases  is  the 
use  of  naturally  soft  water — artificially  softened  water  does  not 
seem  to  have  the  same  effect. 

It  is  due,  as  you  say,  to  osmosis,  and  the  only  preventive  is  to 
pass  the  prints  direct  fro'n  the  sulphide  solution  into  one  of  a 
fairly    higli   specific    gravity.     After   many    experiments,    I   have 
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toxini  or.i  *alt  the  best  ilin?  to  put  in  the  water.  Make 

^  fairly   ,;  .tion,  and    pa-ss   piinU  direct  into  thii.     After 

renuining  aboot  10  minute*,  put  tha  dish  of  printa,  etill  in  the 
Mlt  balh,  under  the  tap,  and  let  the  dilution  to  plain  water  take 
place  gradually.  I  have  never  been  troubled  with  blisters  (after 
fijd|ahiding)  since  1  adopted  this  plan. 

Prints  must  be  handled  just  ae  carefully,  though,  as  not  even  a 
!wlt  bath  will  prevent  a  blister  when  a  "  kink  '■  ha«  occurred. 
!his  applies  to  fiinU  bleached  in  the  usual  fcrrio^nide  bath. 
With  *  ^.i.•^.r,,m^ffl  blenoher  1  have  found  blisters  occur  badly, 
^a    I   at  it  to  the  hydrochloric  aoid,   which,   I   believe, 

attacks  li.,.   ...  c  if   too  strong.     I  have  also  had   blisters   in 

fixing  witJi  certain  makes  of  l.sper.  but  not  with  all.  I  have 
been  using  timoft  exclusivriy  a  fairly  rough  paper  (Wellingtons 
"OhamoU"),  and  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  blisters  in 
the  hypo,  and  the  only  addition  I  put  to  this  is  plain  potassium 
nielabuniphite. 

In  my  opinion,  a  good  deal   of   blistering  is  the  result  of  using 

'  hjpo  eliminators,  especially   in  diitricts   where  the  water   is  very 

soft.     In  Cornwall  (at  lea«t,  ir  thi»  part)  the  water  is  excessively 

soft,    and    without    the   salt    bath,   it   seems    impoaaible   to   avoid 

blijtacs.— Tours  faithfully, 

AwMW  C    Otovim.' 

77.  Bedford  Road.  St.   Ives.  Cornwall.  April  6. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  moat  say  that  I  have  been  keenly  interested  in  the 

varied  correipondence  regard-n;  that  naisanc*  known  as  "  blisters." 

[,;tlle  doubt  exists  in  ni  •  i  have  "hit  the  nail  on  the 

I.,  vl "  when  you  remark  .  isaoo  tliat  "  the  hsrdness  or 

eoftnese  of  the  wash  wat«*  is  a  very  material  imcUr  Bering 

of  the  pnnU."     The  fact  mast  also  be  admitted.  !<  i^t  the 

hardness  or  aoftlMa*  of  the  denreloping  solution   must  be   (iven  a 

premier  r!:iirn  (or  eooaidcrstioii.    That  all  pap«n  and  earda  are  not 

to  bUaterinc  is  f«««able.    Those  who  do  dm  •  paper 

^.  ^  addicted  to  this  vexing  annoyance  moat  eitiier  change 

-    t.ng  alock,  or,  what  k  surely  more  oonvtniaat,  change  the 

Many  phot«c'M>'>*'*  *^^  ^  metol  or  iu  substitutes  aa  •  d«T«lop 
ing  mcdiom,  irrMpcctivs  of  any  change  made  in  the  p>per  atock. 
It  mwt  be  patent  to  all  that  the  large  praportion  of  soda  carbonate 
which  such  developers  conUin  has  a  peniftent  aoftaniog  effect  on 
the  gelatine  ThU  is  erideot  by  the  sUmy  or  "  so*py  "  coating  it 
imparia  to  the  fiagws  and  surface  of  the  cards  when  working  with 
It.  Tb»  obvious  rsoedy  is  to  use  a  developer  that  has  no  soda 
carbonate  in  iU  forvnla.  I  have  found  no  betUr  developer  than 
amidol  for  avoiding  these  blisters. 

It  is  quite  poesii;    •'■-  ' '  '     '    "  *'  '  paper-baee,  or  in  many 

«as<»  the  fault  ma;.  i  to  adhere  properly  in 

tiny  part*.  N«*«rtnei«M,  iv  n.^  ... .uw,u  u>  me  that  very  minuU 
airbells  in  tke  grfalhie  itself  may  be  a  fruitful  source  of  bliaters 
when  the  papar  ia  tNkUd  in  soft  water.  This  eaoae  will  tnM)oabt«dly 
be  aggraTalMi  by  oring  a  soft  working  devekiper.  In  any  case,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  w«  are  now  working  with  an  obrionaly  inftrior 
«tock,  addwl  to  the  knowledge  that  we  will  in  all  proUbility  be 
forced  to  put  up  with  modi  worse.  I  would  suggest  that,  no  matter 
what  paper  or  deveiapcr  is  used,  prevention  is  much  easier  and 
snore  aaUsfact<R7  than  the  curs.  Make  tha  hypo  bath  acid  with 
netahimlphite,  dissolve  and  add  about  }  an  onnca  of  chrome  ahim 
to  the  solution,  and  the  blietar  troofalek  if  it  does  not  enUrely 
^iaappear.  wUl  be  greatly  reduced. 

IIOBBIS  Lktt. 

9,  Dunm-irs  street,  Otaagow.  March  6. 


OLD  PHOTOGI'.M'llir  LITERATURE. 
To  th.'  K.liton. 
Centlemen,— As  a  collector  of  old  photfjgraphic  literature  for  the 
purpoecs  of  study,  rather  than  spe.-iilH' '  •  »rticle  by, "  Biblio- 
phile "  in  the  "  B.J."  of  March  1  wm  vrest  to  me. 

Finrt.  I  must  re-echo  the  aentimenU  ...  i,.,.,  writer  with  regard 
t..  the  "  BritUh  Joumat  of  Photography  "  ;  it  U  the  only  photo- 


graphic trade  journal  in  the  English  language  which  the  student  of 
the  technical  side  of  photography  can  turn  to  with  any  lasting 
degree  of  satisfaction,  and  in  the  United  States  today  there  is  not 
one  photographic  periodical  wherein  a  scientific  article  pertaining  to 
photographic  theory  or  practice  can  be  presented  to  advantage. 
This  is  no  reflection  on  American  photographic  editors,  but  rather 
upon  the  unanimous  policy  of  the  American  photographic  press  to 
exalt  the  psychic  mysteries  of  "  f uzzytype  "  in  preference  to  the 
fundamentals  of  the  photographic  process.  There  is  no  rancour  in 
this  statement,  as  I  have  had  no  dealings  with  the  American  editors  : 
of  photographic  periodicals;  I  merely  judge  them  by  their  re- 
spective publications.  .  . 
On  the  score  of  old  classics  in  English  photographic  literature 
there  are  many  works  which  could  not  be  enumerated  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  article,  but  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  a 
few  not  mentioned  by  "Bibliophile"  which  can  still  be  read  with 
interest  and  profit. 

Fimt   there  in   Robert  Hunt's  "  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
1  .\v,  1841.     This  deserves  mention  as  being  the 

.  ixraphy  to  be  published  in  English,  nlthou|;li, 
papers  oil  tli«  »ubject  by  Heradiel  and  Ta'.bot  had,  of  course. 
appeared  in  the  philosophical  Transactions  at  an  earlier  date.  Most 
eTporiraenters  in  colour  photography  of  the  present  day  would 
doubtless  be  surprised  to  encounter  Hunt's  speculations  "On  the 
Possibility  of  Producing  Photognphs  in  their  Natural  Colours," 
which  are  to  be  found  on  pages  82  tl  ttq.  of  this  early 
treatise. 

Another  standby  of  the  photographers  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion WM  ■•  A  Dictionary  of  Photography."  2nd  Edition,  by  Thomas 
.Sutton  and  Geo.  Dawson.  By  reason  of  the  contributions  on  optics 
by  T.  Sutton,  this  work  can  share  with  another,  subsequently  to  be 
mentioned,  the  claim  to  being  tlie  first  work  on  photo<{raphic  optics. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  importance  to  exj)erimenter»  of  reviewing 
the  early  literature  on  their  particular  subject  of  investigation  take. 
for  instance,  the  article  "  Lens "  in  the  Sutton  and  Dawson 
"  Dictionary."  There,  among  other  types,  is  given  an  exposition 
of  the  properties  of  the  deep  meniscus  with  a  front  stop  placed  at 
the  mean  centre  of  curvature  of  the  two  surfaces.  Dr.  Lindsay 
Johiwon  thought  he  "  discovered "  this  in  recent  times,  as  is 
evidenced  by  his  remarks  in  his  "  Photographic  Optics  and  Colour 
rh<)togra|ihy,"  190P.  Neither  Sutton  nor  Johnson,  however,  dis- 
■  — '  that  a  deep  meniscus  of  finite  Lhiol^eM  was  capable  of 
the  Petzval  condition,  as  was  demonstrated  by  Von 
li.,.gn  111  1900,  the  ultimaU  reanlt  of  his  researches  being  the 
Hjpergon  wide-angle  lens. 

In  1845  there  was  published  a  treatise  on  Optical  Drawing  Instru- 
ment* which  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine,  but.  this  excepted, 
the  earlieat  treatise  on  the  optics  of  photography  appears  to  bo  that 
delightful  little  work  on  "  Photographic  Optics  "  by  De»ir6  C.  Van 
Mom-khoven,  the  English  translation  of  which  was  published  in 
London  in  1867.  This  heads  the  list  of  works  on  photographic 
optica  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Patent  Office  Library,  and  1  believe 
can  be  called  the  first  treatise  entirely  devoted  to  that  subject, 
although  it  shares  the  distinction,  to  some  extent  with  the  Sutton 
and  Dawson  "  Dictionary.  '  The  name  of  the  translator  is  not 
given  in  the  Englinh  edition   of   M  us   "  Optics,"  but    I 

have  it  on  good  autliDrity  that  the  i  was  the  work  of  Mr. 

Geo.  Dawson,  who  collaborated  with  Sultuu  on  the  previously  men- 
tioned work.  With  the  exception  of  Von  Rohr's  work,  I  doubt  if 
there  b  any  other  on  photographic  optics  which  is  as  inter. 
.jiJ^lgfikhoven't,  and  he  certainly  originated  the  idea  of  ■: 
pimytng  the  di»cription  of  a  photographic  objective  by  an  accuraL<; 
list  of  its  optical  cfinstant*.  Although  the  cvplanation  of  some  of 
the  aberrations  is  incomplete,  or  incorrect,  from  the  modern  stand- 
point, it  is,  nevcrthelcaa,  to  be  noted  that  Monckhoven,  in 
his  nialhemntical  treatment,  employs  equations  derived  from 
C..dilint;ton,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  English  opticians  still 
cling  to  the  Coddington  equations,  because  they  represent  with 
accuracy  the  properties  of  images. 

Trusting  that  we  may  in  time  hear  from  other  readers  who  like 
to  delve  into  early  photographic  literature,  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Airwm  S.  Cobt, 
Technical  Editor,  "  Motion  Picture  News." 
729,  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York,  March  18. 
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JlnsiDcrs  to  Correspondents* 

— ♦ 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
/■  contequence  of  general  reduced  supplies  of  paper,  at  the  result 

of  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  much  wood  pulp  and  grass, 

a  smaller  space  will  be  available  until  further  notice  for  replies 

to  corretpondenU. 
Moreover,  we  will  answer  by  post  if  stamped  and  addressed  enve- 

lope  it  enclosed  for  reply:  5-cent  International  Coupon,  from 

readert  abroad. 
The  full  questions  and  answers  will  be  printed  only  in  the  case  of 

inquiries  of  general  interest. 
Queries  to  be  answered  in  the  Friday's  "  Journal  "  must  reach  us 

not    later    than    Tuesday   {posted    Monday),   and    should    be 

addressed  to  the  Editors. 

— _ r 

M.  C. — You  can  obtain  the  thin  sheet  celluloid  from  Messrs.  Rhein- 
lander  and  Son,  Rodney  Road,  New  Maiden,  Surrey. 

G.  S. — For  instruction  in  X-ray  operating  you  should  ajiply  to  the 
School  of  Photography,  Regent  Street,  Polytechnic,  London,  W.l. 

Fkprotyi'E  Wokker. — We  are  unable  to  tell  you  formula  by  which 
the  emu'sion  was  made.  Wo  believe  most  of  the  plates  came 
from  America,  hence  the  shortage.  Possibly  you  could  use  the 
•wet  collodion  process,  which  is  still  worked  in  this  branch. 

H.  W. — There  is  a  sKircitv  of  these  plates  at  the  present  time,  since 
they  came  largely  from  .America.  .About  the  best  firm  to  try  for 
them  is  Messrs.  J.  Fallowfield.  146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London. 
W.C.2.  There  is  no  book  on  the  manufacture  of  the  plate."^  or 
developer.  .\s  you  will  have  noticed,  we  gave  a  formula  recently 
which  has  been  recommended  for  making  the  combined  developing 
and  fixing  solution. 

F.  E. — We  are  afraid  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  depended  u)x)n  to 
remove  ink  stains  from  engravings.  We  believe  professional 
restorers  use  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  to  which  a  few  drops 
of  acid  have  been  .idded,  or  a  weak  soTut'on  of  chlorine  water 
obtainable  from  large  chemists,  but  both  of  these  are  very  risky 
things,  and  may  easily  damage  the  impre.ssion  on  the  engraving 
or  the  substance  of  the  paper  itself. 

F.  W. — The  brown  stains  have  every  appearance  of  incomplete  fixa- 
tion of  the  card,  and  for  that  there  is  no  remedy  in  the  way  of 
a  stain  remover.  Many  of  the  cards  now  being  Supplied  require 
much  more  thorough  fi.\ation  than  formerly.  You  should  pass 
them  through  two  fixing  baths  in  succession,  and  it  is  well  not 
to  let  any  white  light  come  to  them  until  they  have  had  a  short 
washing  after  the  second  fixing  bath. 

E.  G. — ^The  f/7.2  anastigmat  was  introduced  by  Zeiss  in  1890,  and 
withdrawn  by  them  in  1896,  It  was  made  under  licence  by  Ross, 
but  we  do  not  know  at  what  date  Ross  withdrew  it.  Your  lens 
of  12^  in,  focus  was  listed  by  both  Ross  and  Zeiss  at  £12  to  cover 
9i  X  7  plaile.  Certainly  a  "  Unar  "  would  be  a  faster  lens,  and 
one  of  12  in,  ought  to  cover  a  whole-plate  satisfactorily,  but,  as 
you  know,  these  larger  apertured  lenses  are  now  commanding  a 
much  better  price. 

Xx. — 1.  Not  without  pins  on  a  lino-faced  easel.  The  hinged  glass 
front  is  a  different  method.  2.  We  have  not  latest  lists.  Why 
."thould  you  not  find  this  out  for  yourself  from  the  Autotype 
Company.  3.  No.  We  should  say  most  of  them  have  been 
destroyed  by  now.  4.  Where  speed  of  workinp  is  any  considera- 
tion, yes.  5.  Looks  as  though  the  spring  had  weakened.  6,  Not 
for  practical  purposes  within  ordinary  limits  of  exposure.  7.  About 
half  or  third  list  price.     Doubtful  if  oil  lamp  could  be  used« 

Sulphide  Test. — Will  you  kindly  inform  nie  what  is  the  sulphide 
test  for  hjTio  baths? — Vasco. 

If  yoiv  mean  for  estimating  the  quantity  of  dissolved  silver,  it 
consists  ill  adding  sulphide  solution  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  bath 
{diluted  to  a  standard  bulk),  and  matching  the  dark  tint  with 
another  produced  by  adding  sulphide  to  an  equal  bulk  of  solution 


containing  a  known  quantity  of  silver.  Reliable  (approximately) 
only  with  plain,  i.e.,  non-acid,  baths  which  have  been  quite 
recently  used. 

F.  W. — Without  seeing  the  lens  we  .should  say  it  is  a  very  old 
pattern,  since  it  was  only  the  very  early  lenses  which  were  issued 
without  a  slot  for  a  set  of  diaphragms.  Y'ou  could  get  the  lens  tube 
slotted  to  take  a  diaphragm  of  the  Waterhouse  pattern,  but,  failing 
that,  you  could  ]>erhaps  fit  a  metal  or  card  diaphragm  in  the  lens 
tube  with  a  couple  of  spring  rims.  A  mid  position  is  better  than 
either  in  front  or  beliind  the  lens,  lae  either  of  the.se  jx)9itions  is 
liaible  to  cut  down  the  field  of  illumination  if  the  stop  is  small;  but 
you  can  fit  a  medium  stop  in  the  lens-hood.  The  Darlots  were 
good  portrait  lenses  in  their  day. 

UicHROir  Fo«,— Will  you  be  good  enough  to  enlighten  me  as  to 
cau.se  and  remedy  of  the  surface  stain  ?  Method  adopted  :  Tank 
development  freshly  made  each  time,  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way; 
tank,  etc.,  always  used  clean. — M.  B. 

This  is  a  dichroic  fog  which  may  have  been  produced  by  traces 
of  ammonia  or  of  hypo  in  the  developer,  but  more  probably  by 
gas  or  sulphide  fumes  upon  the  plate  afterwards.  It  is  purely 
superficial,  and  rubs  off  easily .  with  soft  indiarubber,  but  we 
would  suggest  Baskett's  Globe  Polish  reducer  as  the  be.st  remedy. 
Rub  the  negatives  I'ghtly  all  over,  and  the  fog  .should  speedily 
disappear. 

B-  L. — The  fixing  bath  you  give  is  reasonably  all  right  for  the  great 
majority  of  gaslight  cards.  Personally,  we  prefer  to  use  metabi- 
sulphite  instead  of  bisulphite,  taking  about  half  an  ounce  to  every 
four  ounces  of  hypo.  Impossible  to  say  how  many  cards  twenty 
ounces  of  your  bath  will  fix.  The  best  ))lan  is  to  keep  some  strips 
of  undeveloped  dry -plates  for  testing  the  degree  of  exhaustion  of 
the  bath.  As  soon  as  the  bath  takes  longer  than  ten  minutes 
to  clear  the  emulsion  from  the  test  strip,  it  had  better  be  dis- 
carded, or,  at  any  rate,  used  as  a  second  bath  after  cards  have 
had  a  first  fixing  in  one  which  Jias  been  less  used.  The  trade 
firms  have  no  special  methods  of  fixing  big  batches  of  cards 
beyond  keeping  cards  constantly  on  the  move  in  the  fixing  baths, 
and,  in  many  cases,  passing  cards  through  two  fixing  baths  in 
succession  on  the  basis  just  described. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Line  Advts.  to    We  desire  to  draw  prominently  to  the 
Coat  Mopo.  notice  of  senders  of  line  advertisements 

the  announcement  by  our  publishers  on  another  page 
that  an  increase  in  the  scale  of  charges  has  been  imposed 
upon  thftm  by  recent  and  very  great  advances  in  the  prices 
of  paper  and  printing.  Almost  exactly  two  years  ago  a 
slight  advance  was  made  in  the  rates  for  the  insertion  of 
these  line  advertisements,  not  only  as  a  partial  set-ofT 
against  increased  prices,  but  aa  a  means  of  economising 
paper  by  reducing  the  volume  of  these  announeeraente. 
That  object  has  been  in  measure  attaine<l,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  introduction  of  tlie  further  advance  whicli 
our  publishers  feel  themselves  compelled  to  make  will  tend 
in  the  direction  of  still  further  brevity  in  the  announce- 
ments of  Situations  Vaoant,  etc.  The  increased  tariff 
comes  into  operation  with  the  issue  of  May  3.  That  for 
next  week's  issue  will  be  found  on  page  188,  but  inasmuch 
as  our  publishers  are  now  compelled  to  return  advertise- 
ments which  are  insnfhciently  prepaid  for  remittance  to  tbf 
full  amount,  we  hope  that  tne  many  users  of  these  ad- 
vertisement columns  will  bear  in  mind  the  dale  of  the 
new  scale,  and  will  save  themselves  the  annoyance  of  delay 
in  the  publication  of  their  announcements. 
•  •  • 

The  Value  of      When  selling  or  transferring  a  buiiinofs 
Goodwill.  it  ig  usual  to  place  a  certain  value  on 

^o<Kiwill — that  is  to  say,  that  the  connection  with  customers 
is  handed  over  and  a  guarantee  given  that  no  attempt  to 
establish  another  business  in  the  immediate  vicinity  will  be 
made.  The  value  of  this  "  goodwill  "  varies  greatly  in  cer- 
tain businesses,  and  it  is  probably  less  in  photography  than 
in  almost  any  other.  A  grocer  can  hand  over  his  business 
to  a  newcomer,  and  the  chances  are  that  if  the  latter  con- 
tinues on  the  old  lines  few,  if  any,  of  the  regular  customers 
will  transfer  their  patronage  to  another  shop.  In  photo- 
graphy It  is  quite  another  matter,  unless  the  business  is  of 
a  rather  low  class.  If  the  proprietor  of  the  Alaska  Portrait 
i:nrr' .T\y  sells  his  business,  the  takings  are  not  likely  to 
■••cause  no  one  knows  or  cares  who  the  proprietor  is. 
I  ... .  >  .»  a  paid  operator,  who  may  often  be  changed,  and 
the  clientele  is  equally  evanescent;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  has  some  note  of  distinction,  either  in  his,person 
or  his  work,  it  is  a  different  matter.  We  met  with  a 
case  a  little  while  ago  in  which  the  purchaser  oomplainod 
of  a  f.illing-off  of  business,  and  suggested  that  the  former 
proprietor  had  misrepresented  his  takings.  Upon  investi- 
gation it  was  found  that  the  original  owner  was  deacon  of 
a  chajiel,  and  had  formed  a  connection  among  people  of  a 
like  mind  with  himself,  while  his  successor  was.  to  put  it 
mildly,  not  religious  in  his  ideas,  and  altogethei  m- 

urbanity,  not    to    say    unctuousness,   of    his    ]'i 
Having  in  view  such  cases,  it  is  wise  when  purchasing  t" 
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ascertain  precisely  the  proportion  of  the  purchase  money 
to  be  allocated  to  goodwill  and  to  be  certain  that  it  will 
be  worth  that  amount  to  the  incomer. 

Soft- Focus  ToO/  many   portraitists  who   have   been 

Work.  tempted     to     attempt     soft-iocus     por- 

traiture have  been  discouraged  by  the  fuzzy  results  obtained, 
and  have  given  up  at  a  very  early  stage,  owing  not  only  t-j 
a  lack  of  perseverance,  but  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  their  lenses.  The  essential  point  to  be  g'  aspec' 
is  that  in  most  soft-focus  lenses  the  effect  is  obtaine.l  by 
the  employment  of  both  spherical  and  chromatic  aberra- 
tions; consequently  the  degree  of  sharpness  in  th  3  pr'  it 
will  not  correspond  with  that  observed  upon  the  focussing 
screen.  As  a  rule  the  chromatic  aberration  is  ol'  Die 
"  positive  "  variety,  and  the  point  of  sharpest  definition  for 
the  most  actinic  rays  lies  appreciably  in  front  of  tha  loc.'jl 
plane  of  the  visual  image ;  or,  to  give  an  example,  if  the  eye 
of  a  sitter  be  focussed,  taking,  say,  a  four-inch  he.ul,  tiie 
points  of  sharpest  focus  in  the  negative  would  be  a  iittlo 
in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  nose,  the  eye  being  less  s.'iarp 
than  upon  the  ground  glass,  while  the  ears  are  worsa  still. 
If  the  focus  be  adjusted  upon  a  printed  card  held  opposite  the 
opening  of  the  ear,  the  definition  falls  into  its  proper  planes, 
and  the  result  is  infinitely  better.  This  adjustment  is  not 
necessary  when  using  single  achromatic  lenses,  such  as  the 
front  combination  of  portrait  lenses  or  old  landscape  lenses 
used  at  full  aperture,  but  these  give  a  different  type  of 
diffusion  from  such  as  the  Bergheim,  Portland,  or  Pulligny 
lenses,  with  all  of  which  this  correction  is  necessary. 

»  »  # 

Metal  for  The     suggestion     recently     of     a     cor- 

Devaloping  respondent  that   a   substance   like   vul- 

Tanks.  canite   is   necessary   for  the   making   of 

developing  tanks  is  one  which  we  cannot  endorse.  Vul- 
canite is  really  a  very  unreliable  material,  liable  to 
break,  to  bend,  and  to  warp.  An  ideal  material  for  any 
developing  appliance  is  the  metal  known  as  platinoid, 
which  is  said  to  be  German  silver  with  a  little  tungsten 
added,  or  it  may  be  described  in  greater  detail  as  an  alloy 
of  copper,  zinc,  nickel,  and  tungsten.  Though  rather 
dearer  than  brass,  it  is  not  a  very  expensive  material,  or 
was  not  before  the  war,  while  it  has  some  most  valuable 
properties,  chief  among  these  being  great  stiffness  and 
rigidity,  even  in  moderately  thin  sheet  form  (though  easy 
to  cut  and  work),  and  complete  immunity  from  the 
action  of  developers.  It  should  make  perfect  racks, 
and  would  also  make  perfect  tanks,  though  the 
latter  might  be  comparatively  expensive.  A  good  tank 
that  will  last  for  ever  is,  however,  worth  paying  for,  and 
our  experience  of  platinoid  suggests  that  nothing  better 
could  well  be  used  for  both  rack  and  tank.  It  requires  no 
plating,  therefore  it  cannot  be  damaged  by  friction  or 
wear,  eis  a  nickel  coating  can  be,  and  frequently  is.  It  is 
quite  rustless,  and  therefore  another  source  of  trouble  to 
tank  users  is  obviated.  At  present  it  is  probably  un- 
obtainable, but  it  is  distinctly  a  material  to  be  remembered 
when  better  times  come. 

•  »  » 

Reducing  While  a  great  many  different  methods 

P.O.  P.  and  C.C.  have  been  published  for  reducing  nega- 
rint*.  tives,  the  question  of  applying  such  a  pro- 

cess to  gelatine  P.O. P.  does  not  appear  to  have  received 
much  attention.  The  Scientific  American  Supplement  has 
taken  up  the  subject,  and  calls  attention  to  -what  is  claimed 
to  be  an  ideal  process  of  reducing  prints  which  have  been 
toned,  fixed,  washed  and  dried  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
afterwards  found  to  be  too  dark.  The  print  is  placed  direct 
into  the  following  bath — Water,  100  parts;  hypo,  10  parts  : 
and  3  parts  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichro- 


mate. The  print  begins  to  reduce  almost  at  once,  and  very 
evenly  if  attended  to  and  rocked.  When  reduced 
sufficiently,  the  print  is  well  washed.  Most  of  the  papers 
retain  their  tone  when  treated  in  this  way,  but  some  are 
apt  to  take  on  a  bluish-violet  tint.  The  above  method  is 
suitable  for  all  gelatine  P.O. P.,  but  for  collodion  papers 
the  following  solution  is  better,  as  it  penetrates  the  film 
more  efi^ectively.  The  over-printed  collodion  picture  should 
not  be  toned  and  fixed  before  reducing.  When  taken  from 
the  frame  it  is  well  washed  and  pleiced  in  the  followiuij 
bath: — Water,  100  parts;  hydrochloric  acid,  1  part;  and 
just  a  trace  of  gold  chloride  solution.  At  first  the  image 
appears  to  stain,  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  bath  acts  as  a 
reducer  and  toner  combined ;  the  print  is  washed,  fixed  and 
finished  as  usual.  Some  years  ago  we  made  trials  of  a 
large  numbers  of  reducers  for  gold-toned  P.O. P.  prints,  in- 
cluding the  above  bichromate-hypo,  and  found  none  better 
than  the  ferricyanide-suilphocyanide  mixture,  which  we  in- 
clude among  P.O. P.  formulae  in  the  Almanac. 


THE    MAN-POWER   ACT. 

In  common  with  most  other  members  of  the  community, 
photographers  have  naturally  been  watching  with  very  keen 
interest  the  steps  taken  by  the  Government  during  the  past 
fortnight  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  fighting  strength 
of  the  nation.  Hitherto  the  photographic  profession  has 
contributed  to  the  forces  on  a  basis  which,  we  should  say, 
ranks  equally  with  that  applying  to  any  other  profession  or 
business,  notwithstanding  that  in  photography  businesses 
depending  solely  or  wholly  upon  the  one-man  proprietor 
are  probably  more  numerous  than  they  are  in  most  other 
occupations.  With  the  raising  of  the  military  age  it  is 
inevitable  that  a  still  larger  number  of  heads  of  studios 
will  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  previously  over-age  assistants,  many  of 
whom,  whose  help  is  now  keenly  requisitioned,  often 
found  themselves  in  pre-war  days  debarred  from  obtain- 
ing posts  on  considerations  of  age.  All  of  these,  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever,  will  seek  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
critical  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  will  wish  to  exhibit 
as  great  a  degree  of  patriotism  as  the  younger  ones  have 
already  done.  They  may,  perhaps,  even  find  themselves 
capable  of  going  the  length  of  overlooking  the  scandal  by 
which  aliens  or  recently-naturalised  foreigners  of  enemy 
origin  escape  the  net  of  conscription  and  succeed  in  carry- 
ing on  profitable  businesses  at  the  expense  of  the  patriotic 
Briton,  whose  affairs  must  go  to  the  wall  as  the  military 
problem  becomes  more  acute.  Unfortunately,  there  still 
seems  no  deposition  in  official  quarters  to  put  an  end  to 
this  grossly  unfair  feature  in  the  national  circumstances, 
the  effect  of  which  is,  perhaps,  as  evident  in  photography 
as  it  is  in  many  other  businesses. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
in  regard  to  men  of  the  new  military  age  are  not  all 
clear.  The  seven  per  cent,  very  vaguely  cite4  by  the 
Prime  Minister  in  his  first  speech  has  been  intei§)reted  in 
several  entirely  different  ways :  in  an  official  note  as  mean- 
ing the  proportion  of  men  drawn  from  those  of  the  new 
age  who  would  be  fit  for  the  most  active  service;  by  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes,  as  meaning  the  proportion  of  the  new 
men  who  would  be  called  up  during  the  next  twelve 
months.  In  view  of  such  differences,  it  is  impossible  to 
attach  any  importance  to  the  anticipation  of  this  or  that 
Minister.  What  does,  however,  seem  pretty  clear  from  the 
daily  debates  upon  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
from  the  speeches  of  the  Director  of  National  Service, 
is  that  the  great  militarv  demand  is  for  men  of  medical 
grades  I.  and  II.,  and  that,  apparently,  men  of  a  lower 
'grade  at  present  exempted,  and  those  called  under  the  new 
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Ac*;  and  likewise  found  of  low  physical  rank,  may  very 
likely  remain  in  their  civilian  employment  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  It  is  poinded  out  that  the  Act  contains  no 
power  to  transfer  a  man  from  on«  civilian  em- 
ployment to  another,  although  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  tribunals,  or  whatever  authority  may  administer 
the  provisions  of  the  new  Act,  are  able  to  exert  a  con- 
siderable— and,  we  would  say,  a  most  desirable — pressure 
in  the  direction  of  drawing  men  into  work  of  national 
im{>ortance. 

But,  for  the  moment,  we  advise  photographers  to  take 
no  hasty  step*  in  the  way  of  seeking  to  engage  managers 
or  of  ifispoaing  of  busineeses.  The  next  few  days  will 
render  tnatters  clearer  by  providing  the  authorised  text 
of  the  Act,  and  thus  lead  to  a  paraphrasing  of  it  in  plainer 
laii  -u  1  •,.  (}ian  that  of  the  Act  it«elf. 

'ion  of  on«-man  businesses  has  been  discussed 

.,,   ....   .  ,.„ioditch  Tribupa'    «)...ro  a  suggestion  was  made 

tdat,   in   the  case  of  sh'  being  called   up,   their 

businesses  should  be  oarriru  un  ov  a  committee  who  would 

undertake   the   purchase   of   stock,  engage  and  supervise 

-^istants,    and    generallv    keep    an    eve   on    things.      This 

;>«ar<i  to  be  a  somewhat  delicate  position  in  any  trade, 

•  r  a  high  degree  of  chivalry  on  the  part  of  the 

who,   it  must  be  remembered,  were   formerly 

.lors  of  the  absent  man.     In  sio 

occupation  as  photoi'raphv  it 

Taking  th»-  •■  of  the  past  four  years 

,  it  would  seeiL  _,        :    ^-  best  plan  is  to  instAl  a 

assifitant,  preferably  a  lady,  to  carry  on  as  nearly 

ble  on  the  old  lines.     In  n"  •■•-.. '.'--i'."  >i»vi.  M-.,tr,»n 

their  capability  more  rof  ■>■ 

trr.ij::,'.    and    there    is    little    grouno     lor    misituni    m     litis 

emeri^ency.     In  many  of  the  cheaper  claaMS  of  businesses, 

the  taking  of  portraits*  1i.vi   been   very  thoroughly 

)  to  an  almost  automati<    operation,  a  change  such 

resolves  itself  into  ver^'  little  more  than  training 

'ligenf  pir!  in  the  manipulatiorr  of  the  camera  and 

'it  inxtAllation       In    businesses   which 

to  a  hiL'ti'^r  i:t,i'\c  of  work  on  the  part 

itor  the  ■  lily  a  more  difficult 

_:       •-:   have  no     . phnto-r.itiliers  will 

ir  us  out  in  the  aosertion  that,  when  cir<  ^  have 

■•"-'• '   it,  a  surprising  amount  of  lat«.,i    .....  nt  has 

'-red  in  aasistanln,  and  that  a  longer  or  shorter 

.iM  III   <:\'--  haM  made  it  poa.-iil.''    "      '"J   a  subeti- 

•«  for  til-  'iperator.     The  r>  •.  if  otber- 

■•'J    lur    the  work,    is,    by   her  previous  duties, 

."    a    change   of    this    kind.       Her    association 


with  the  finished  work  has  naturally  given  her  some  idea 
of  what  posing  and  lighting  should  be,  and  hence  it  has 
not  been  the  most  difficult  of  things  to  make  her  reason- 
ably competent  in  the  practical  work  of  the  studio.  Such 
a  change  of  duties  cannot  be  undertaken  at  short  notice, 
and  photographers  who  have  hitherto  not  contemplated 
the  necessity  of  anything  of  the  kind  may  be  counselled 
to  discover  for  themselves  without  delay  "the  possibilities 
which  exist  among  members  of  their  own  staff.  Retouch- 
ing and  printing,  on  the  other  hand,  are  branches  of  work 
for  which  it  is  easier  to  make  provision,  if  necessary,  out- 
side the  studio  by  taking  advantage  of  the  services  of 
trade  houses,  many  of  whom  will  doubtless  be  affected  hv 
the  new  Act,  yet»  probably  will  still  surmount  tliesf 
obstacles,  as  they  have  those  which  have  steadily  presented 
themselves  during  the  past  four  years. 

One  thing  b  certain,  namely,  that  the  military  authori- 
ties will  not  regard  the  portrait  photographer  as  doing  work 
of  national  importance.  His  work  has  a  sentimental  value, 
but  is  no  more  necessary  in  such  times  as  these  than  is  the 
jeweller  or  florist.     He  is,  however,  of  considerable  valu' 
in    the   Services,    between    them    now    by    far   the  largest 
employers  of  photographers  in  the  world.     Recruiting  for 
•ographic  section  of  the  Royal  Air  Service  is  still 
i.    but    during   the   amalgamation    of    the    Royal 
and  the  Royal  Naval   Air  Service  it  is  not 
i-i  to  where  to  apply  for  conditions  of  enlist- 
A'e  have  ourselves  received   altogether  discrepant 
;  ■  ^  '.)  enquiries  on   this- point  and  therefore    for   the 

present  will  content  ourselves  with  saying  to  readers  in 
London  that  if  application  be  made  to  the  Royal  Air  Force 
Recruiting  Depot,  the  Polytechnic,  Regent  Street, 
LondoiK  W.,  all  particulars  will  be  furnished  as  soon  as 
possible.  Applicants  should  give  their  medical  category 
and  state  whether  they  wish  to  qualify  as  flying-men  or 
as  photographic  operators :  as  a  rule  men  of  a  lower  rating 
than  GrMe  I.   are  not  accepted   for  the  latter  work. 

Nothing  can  exaggerate  the  serious  character  of  the 
pre»ient  situation :  we  are  now  fighting  lor  our  very 
existence  as  an  independent  nation  ;  and  the  consequences 
of  defeat  «re  too  terrible  to  contemplate.  When  England 
han  been  in  peril  before  her  citizens,  under  no  fonn  of  con- 
scription except  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  abandoned 
their  busineeses  and  pressed  forward  to  repel  the  invader. 
We  may  have  to  do  that  again,  but  there  will  be  less 
probability  of  such  a  contingency  if  we  continue  the  noble 
work  our  sons  have  begun  on  foreign  soil.  Every  man  who 
seeks  exemption  on  business  grounds  is  hampering  the 
cause  of  freedom. 


THE    SENSITOMETRY    OF    PHOTOGRAPHIC     INTENSIFICATION. 

(A  commnnioiioii  trnm  ih*  Bosearch  Laboratory  of  the  EaiUnan  Kodak  Compso;  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.) 

....  >n»iM«<f  A'..-nrk  hu  been  done  on  the  effect  of  the  colour  of  the 
y  reference  we  have  been  able  to  find  being  to  the 
*.:^  ■■,    ...    .     ('lerr,   who  moamired  the  printing  quality  ol'tainel 
in   negatives  intrnoiSml   with  DeMlme's  copper  tin  inteiwifier.' 

In   *' r  we   give  ut  acoount  of  a  leriee  of  ineasur^in«ntji 

rca<|.  fnctive  printing  contract  of  negatives  intensified  by 

"«'<>««e«,    the    intensified    negatives    ranging    from    Uiokp 

neutral  in  colour  to  very  highly  coloured  dopoaite. 

1  'lion  nf  an  intenaifier  i»  that  of  increonin^  (lie 

n.nt!  ••.  thus  acting;  as  a  corrective  of  uriHer-dcvi'U.p 

ni«nt.     liiUiijiifu.*tiijn  mey  tie  necessary  from  several  cauaes.  Owiiijt 

lo  an  error,  a  negative  may  hove  been  simply  underdeveloped,  in 

wbid)  case  intensification  will   correct  this  oftor,  or,  again,  if  a 

<  A  MbllottnpbfOf  work  on  the  anblcel  of  InlenaiflcaUoil  pabliabcd  daring  tbo 
laat  MTcatMB  ;»>•  ii  appendtrd  to  Uila  pap«r. 


a  negative  is  intenaitled  the  intetMified 

•^  cd    a  diSsrant  cofeor  from  that  of  Um  origins] 

'^- ■'  this  ootoar  affect*  the  printing  quality  ol  the 

' :  in  fac<,  aom*  pn>c«aa<)s  of  inteoaification  de- 

a  changs  ot  Um  wlver  to  some  material  having  a 

<4aiir.     For  instance,  if  a  Degative  is  bleaobeil 

•  ii-.'T  aaii  v)d  tksa  treated  with  snlplufls  aolnUoD,  the  silver 

be  coaisttsJ  into  Mivalt  sulphMls  and   visasllj  will  be  more 

■I. Ml   it  «a<  '    '        ■•)*  trsatanent,  but  the  ntlour  of 

{>tiide   de|  >>«  a   brown,  laaving  morh  more 

:•[   bios   bgbt   thou   the   silver,   and    caaaaqoently,    when 

(Jm  n«catiTS  will  give  a  mtire  rnntrasty   prini 

*ian  has  been  dealt  with  in  fibotogr  -i- 

-ical  standpoint,  and  also  in  regard  ^ 
■dvAflte^c*  and  diaadvstilagea  of  varioua  methods,  very  Utile 
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negative  U  knotra  to  be  badly  over-exposed,  then  by  the  use  of 
,i  strongly  restrained  developer  and  short  development,  an  image 
can  bo  obtained  in  which  the  gradation  will  be  approximately 
correct,  but  the  contrast  will  be  in«ufficienit,  and  intensification 
wUl  then  give  the  proper  contrast.  Some  intensifiera  may  be  used 
on  under-exposed  negatives  to  strengthen  up  weaJc  sflmdow  detail 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost  in  printing  ,and  thus  make  it  pos- 
sible to  get  a  print,  though  in  this  case  the  gradation  will  be 
ii'.correct,  and  no  process  of  intensification  can  save  a  serious  under- 
exposure. 

In  this  paper  we  do  not  deal  at  all  with  such  questions  as  the 
permanency  of  an  intensified  image  or  the  suitability  of  the  process 
for  practical  work.  The  ease  of  operation,  undformity  of  the 
action,  capacity  for  repetition  or  for  reduction  if  too  heavy  in- 
t(n.sification  is  obtained,  beinig  completely  ignored.  In  many  cases 
tho  distortion  of  the  scale  of  the  negative  by  intensification  is  of 
little  consequence,  but  if  truer  reproduction  of  the  tones  of  the 
.--ubject  is  desired  in  the  finished  print,  then  the  intensifier  must  be 
<hoscn  with  care,  EJid  the  results  shown  in  Fig.  V.  or  Table  IV. 
form  a  useful  guide  as  to  the  selective  action  of  various  intensifiers. 

The  oxperimentiil  details  of  the  present  work  require  only  brief 
description.  Twenty  woll-knowri  formulae  were  investigated.  These 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

TABLE  I.    . 


No. 

Bleaching  Solution. 

Blackening  Solution. 

Reference. 

I. 

Mercuric  chloride    

Bleach  accordine  to  Ben- 
nett, blackrner  accord- 

ing to  "  B.J.  Almanac." 

II. 

Mercuric  chloride    

Sodium  sulphite   .... 

Bleach  according  to  Ben- 
nett, blackener  accord- 
ins  to  *'  B.J.  Almanac." 

III. 

Mercuric  chloride    

Paraminophenol    de- 

Bleach according  to  Ben- 

veloper 

nett. 

IV. 

Mercuric  chloride    

Schlippe's  salt 

Bleach  according  to  Ben- 
nett, blackener  accord- 
ing to  '*  B.J.  Almanac." 

V. 

Mercuric  chloride    

Ferrous  oxalate 

Bleach  according  to  Ben- 
nett, blackener  accord- 
ing to  '*  B.J.  Almanac." 

VI. 

Potassium      bichromate. 

Amidol  developer 

C.  Welborne  Piper.  "  B.J. 

hydrochloric  acid 

Almanac." 

VII. 

Mercuric  bromide    

Anjidol  developer 

Mercuric  bromide  solu- 
tion (Monckhoven  Soln. 
A.)  from  "  B.J.  Al- 
manac." 

VIII. 

Mercuric  bromide    

Silver  cyanide   

Monckhoven.  •'  B.J. 
Almanac." 

IX. 

Mercuric  bromide    

Sodium  sulphite   

Both  from  Bennett. 

X 

Paraminophenol    de- 
veloper 

ing  to  Bennett. 

XI. 

Acid  silver  formula  i 

n"B.J."  Almanac" 

XII. 

Uranium  formultf*  i 

n  •'  B.J."  Almanac" 

XIII. 

liCadferricyanide 

Sodium  sulphide 

"  B.J.  Almanac." 

XV. 

Mercuric  iodide 

Ammonia     

B&nnett. 

XVI 

Schlippe's  sail  

Debenham,  "  B  J.,"  1917, 

p.  186. 

XVII. 

potassium  ferrioyanide.. 

Sodium  siAphide 

Ordinary      sepia       rede- 

+  potassium  bromide 

veloper. 

XVIII 

Sodium  stannite   .... 

Desalme,     "B.J.,"   1912, 

t-r-'-E 

p.  215. 

•.XIX. 

Potassium  permanganate 

Caustic  hydrochinon. 

Baker,  "B,J.,"    1906,   p. 

hydrochloric  acid 

264. 

XX. 

Polassiom  permanganate 
hydrochloric  acid 

Sodium  stannite  

Note. — The  reterences  above  to  the  '*  B.J."  and  the  "  B.J.  Almanac  **  are  to 
the  "  British  Journal  of  Photography"  and  the  annual  almanac  of  the  same. 

A  standard  Seed  23  emulsion  coated  on  patent  plate-glass  was 
used.  Exposures  over  a  range  of  1  :  1,000  were  made  on  a  non- 
intermittent  sensitometer,  and  all  the  plates  were  developed  at  20° 
C.  in  a  thermostat,  in  a  paraminophenol  developer.  Xhe  develop- 
ment was  for  stuch  a  time  that  the  contrast  of  the  plates,  measured 
by  reading  visually  the  densities  on  a  Koenig-Martens  photometer, 
was  0.5.  Tile  characteristic  curve  of  the  original  negatives  was 
determined  from  a  number  of  plates,  and  the  separate  individuals 
dill  not  differ  appreciably  from  the  mean.  In  all  cases  the  plates 
were  soaked  prior  to  intensification,  which  was  tlien  carried  out 
in  duplicate  in  the  various  solutions  at  20°  C.  The  visual  densi- 
ties were  again  read,  and  the  curves  of  the  intensified  iietjatives 
plotted.  In  the  case  of  highly  coloured  images,  as,  for  instance, 
the  uranium  deposit,  the  visraal  densities  were  determined  by  the 
mean  of  the  readings  through  complementary  red  and  green  filters, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  marking  an  intensity  match 
with  photometer  fields  of  different  colour. 


Ton  of  the  methods  were  then  chosen  as  being  more  or  lo.ss 
typical,  and  the  photograpliic  effect  of  these  intensifiers  w.uo 
studied  by  the  method  now  described  in  detail.  For  this  purpd.'se 
prints  were  made  on  a  standard  material,  both  from  the  original 
and  the  intensified  negatives.  The  light-source  was  a  lO-watt 
tuiiigsten  lamp  at  110  volts,  the  illumination  falling  on  the  plan's 
was  measured  by  means  of  a  Macbeth  ilhirainometer,  and  the  length 
ot  the  exposure  noted.  The  times  of  exposure  were  such  as  to  just 
print  through  some  pair  of  densities  on  the  intensified  and  original 
negatives  which  had  received  identical  exposures  in  the  sensito- 
meter. This  fulfils  the  condition  met  in  practice  where  prints  are 
m,ade  to  be  comparable  by  just  printing  through  fclie  same  part  of 
the  negative  (as,  for  instance,  the  highest  light  in  the  subjifl), 
in  tihe  case  of  both  the  original  and  intensified  negatives.  T'le 
printing  material  used  was  Eastman  motion  picture  positive  filrri 
Its  characteristic  curve  was  determined  by  exposing  it  in  a  noti- 
intermittent  sensitometer  to  the  same  light-source  mentioned  above 
and  measuring  the  illumination  as  before.  This  curve  represents 
the  mean  of  five  strips.  Tihe  development  of  all  the  prints  and 
sensitometric  strips  was  carried  out  in  the  same  solution,  for  Ilia 
same  length  of  time,  at  the  standard  temperature  of  20°  C.  in  the 
thermostat.  All  these  were  then  read  on  the  photometer  as  usunl, 
giving  us  all  the  data  necessary  for  the  study  of  the  photograpliic 
effect  of  intensifiers — namely,  (1)  the  visual  densities  of  the  original 
negative;  (2)  the  visual  readings  of  the  intensified  n^atives;  (3) 
the  same  for  the  reproduction  (i.e.,  the  prints  of  the  positive  film) 
from  the  origmal ;  (4)  those  for  the  reproduction  from  the  intensi- 
fied negatives;  and  (5)  the  characteristic  curve  of  the  printing 
material  (positive  film).  We  have,  further,  the  measurements  of 
the  actual  exposure  in  candle-meter-seconds,  step  for  step,  in  the 
last  three  cases. 

The   Visual   Effect. 

A  non-selective  photographic  deposit  is  seldom  met  with,  although 
certain  developers  give  negatives  which  approach  it.  If  we  assume 
the  original  negative  to  be  neutral  and  the  deposit  given  by  tlie 
intensifier  not  to  alter  the  colour,  then  any  increase  in  the  visual 
density  will  be  a  direct  measure  of  the  photographic  effect.  Since 
in  most  cases  neither  of  these  conditions  is  ifulfilled,  the  visual  data 
are  of  little  practical  importance.  However,  since  authors  have 
previously  used  this  method  of  presenting  the  facts,  especially  of 
depicting  the  changes  in  the  characteristic  curve  of  the  plate,  we 
also  include  such  curves.  Fig.  I.  shows  the  effect  on  the  visual 
plate  curve  when  using,  on  Seed  23,  the  various  intensifying  solu- 
tions indicated. 


Pig.  1. 

We  have  also  plotted  the  percentage  increase  in  visual  density 
against  the  original  density  of  the  plate.  As  before,  this  repre- 
sents the  actual  photographic  effect  only  in  the  case  of  neutral 
deposits.  This  is  approximately  the  case  with  the  mercury  inten- 
sifiers, with  the  exception  of  those  blackened  in  Schlippe's  Salt. 
The  data  calculated  by  such  methods  for  a  few  representatiTe  in- 
tensifiers are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  II. 

Tlie  horizontal   scale  in  the   above   figure  representa  the  actual 
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»i»ual    (i<-n>i!  original   plat*    boiorc    intensification.     The 

vrrC'  i!    -    ■  ■  percental^  iiitTf.-»»e   in  tibe?*-  'K-nsitie*  by 

•  iI*or».     The   vertiiJil    line*   on  :  '■    scale 

.    4cale — i.e.,   the   densities  coriv  lo  ex 

fnaaitm  increaiinK  geomelrically  by  the  factor  2. 

Tb«  Pbotosraphic  Effect. 

lu  presenting  a  method   iur  tlie  .itudy  of  the  i>flfect  it  i«  ner«s- 
that  the  reader  fully  oomprehend.-  -  I 

preceding  paper  by  Jones  and  W.  '.; 

I  a  q)ecial  fthaie  of  ;  'of  r«pru>i  y  that 

uiog  ifht  pkOtogTA  ■    of  colouc  :     ;  -en   by 

intcnaifien,  we  « :  illuittrate    anJ    explain    these 

,  applying  them  ent  "  case  of  intenaification. 

ppoae   we   have   a  seaiittometric   strip   whose   visnal    densities 
againtt  log  R  gives  the  ourre  U,  in  Fig.  III.  a.    This  plate 
tntonaifiad  in  a  solution  which  gives  a  deposit  having  selec- 
■nisainrt — (i.«f,    photagmpivically    speaking,    "  oDloured  "). 
visual   density  curve  of   the   intensified   plate  may   be   rapre- 
by  i  • .     Bnt  now,  owing  to  the  colour  of  the  deposit  and 
[fact  lh«t  soch  defmsMs  may  pass  cither  more  or  less  actinic 
than  if  they   were  neutral,  the  actaal  or  effective  denaity  of 


Pig.  2. 


other 

have  ittbe; 

than,   represents 

if-i\  M  a  nega- 

"d  con- 

— .  ..     ..  i.  as  we 


[kav*  pt' 


bcr  luuid. 


point  A  on  the  curve  i,  may  b«  aasuni 
snob  as  D.       Similarly,   all  other  tx 
and   form   a  new  curvs  i,.      T!    .  •  un«, 
ff...tlv«.  printing  densities  of  the  (i  it.-  » hctj 
■   its  effective  contrast.      K   r     •  rt  wu: 

•'••  'iriginal  and  im<  i.».fi.  d  j — •   .     ■.  i. 

ed  as  agreeing  with  practice,  the  deixittes 
r<'i  u>  as  the  photn^raphtc  densitiea  of  the  cor- 
'D  i,.  Tbi«  sfanald  nut  be  coafuaad  with  the 
•  -^     ■    -   '       I  ,nes  and  Wilsey. 

:  plate,  whose  visual  carve  is  O, , 

!   t'.  [>•'   pr.i.ii   iry  neniral,  to  that  its  photographic 

may  coincide   with  it*  visual  carve.    Bat,  on  the 

if   this  is    not   t  ~     ■  li-naity  curve 

>l«4   by   n^  i-.rast  will  !« 

L,il!.v.     Tbu  I*  oaaally  the 

loper  used,  akbougb  metol 

.;>%«  tery  Uftsfly  nv<itx«i  defKisits. 

■.n  i»w   (Mtfon  us  is  to  d*^'."*   a   mtihr«\  rtf  r4it4ining 
notofpvphsc   deotity  onrvts.   Tfl.-  ■   bmed 

<^'->rk  done  oo  tba  theory  of  rr;  .:l<>rs  of 

:  pafier. 

»  more  concrete  presentation  of  this  method,  graphic 

will  b«  employed        In   Ki)(.   III.   a.  h.  and  f.  the  curvea  .n 

.a  are  those  abvady  driHTibed.     In  1 1 1.6  are  shown  the  lepro- 

eorrss   of   the  two  plates,   0>  and   i,,  these    being   plotted 

•1..  t,  ^  «,!,v  ti,.t    .,11    <■"'■<,  on   0»  or  is   represents   the  deposit 

>  oorrcapcrnding  density  oo  O.  or  i , ,  de- 

1.'.    ..;  y,  -y^KLji,   i,u»uward  from    the   points   on  Os  and   i  ■. 

the  heaviest  densities  on  is  corrrapond  to    the    lightest  on  i  ,, 

" ' 'i  the  latter.     Fig.  III. «  is  the  characteristic 


curve  of  fhe  printirxg  mediiun  (positive  film),  exposed  to  the  sanip 
light  source  as  used  in  producing  0»  and  »».  The  density  scale  i-- 
tlie  same  throughout,  and  the  exposure  corresponding  to  any  value 
of  log  E  in  Fig.  I  lie  is  known  in  caudle-metre  seconds.  Then 
fo.-  any  denaity  jr.  produced  on  positive  film  by  light  of  tlie  quality 
truitsmitted  by  the  negative,  we  can  find  the  equivalent  exposure 
E,  which  produced  that  density,  by  reference  to  the  log  E  axis 
oi  the  ciu^'e  M.  For  example,  let  us  find  the  equivalent  amount 
of  light  which  the  density  D,  must  have  transmitted  to  product 
the  density  R,  in  the  print.  By  projection  from  R,  to  the  curve 
M,  and  thsnce  to  the  log  E  axis,  we  determine  directly  this  value, 
E,.  and  similarly  for  any  other  point  on  the  curve  i . . 

Let 
D  .  -  the  visual  density  at  any  particular  step  on  the  original  plate. 
D  ,  —  the  photographic  density  of  the  same  deposit. 
I) , '  i-  the  visual  denaity  of  the  intensified  plate  at  the  game  step, 
D  , '  =>  the  photographic  density  of  the  latter. 

I  ■m  is  to   find  D,',  the   photographic   density  of  the   par 

i>  on  the  intensified  plat**,  having  t;>veii  the  visual  denaity 


—  c     ..,,.  ....idel  Is  aapsMs  of  ' 

kMmil7  l>i<w.  ummm%s,  •!»>  th»lr  opseittM  t 
Isf  Ums  Iksir  wiissiilss  lo  tke  ll(h«  wkisli  i 


isllr  srs 

fsiir. 


of  the  original  negative,  the  reproductions  from  <9ie  original  and 
inlPTMilM^d  negatives,  the  curve  of  the  reprodncingi  medium  deve- 
loped in  the  same  manner  as  the  reproductions,  and  the  illumizia- 
tiiin  used  in  making  the  reprodoctions  and  in  exposing  tlie  aerusitn 
metric  strips  of  the  medium.  That  is,  we  have  given  in  the  figure 
above,  O,.  the  visual  curve  of  the  original  negative  ;  0|,  the  curve  of 
C) , ,  printed  on  the  medium ;  i  ■,  the  curve  of  the  intensified  strip 
pnntMl  in  the  same  manner;  and  M,  the  characteristic  of  the 
piintii^  material.  We  must  also  know  the  exposure  in  candle- 
metre  see  '  ■  nt  on  the  negatives  in  printing,  as  well  as  that 
given  thi-  :ve  in  the  sensitometer. 

Now  it  will  Ui  possible  to  find  the  photographic  density,  !>,',  of 
the  point  D , '  on  the  curve  i , .  There  are  two  practical  methods 
of  sotntion.  The  first  makes  no  assumptions  as  to  the  selectivity 
ni  the  deposit  on  the  original,  whereas  the  second  ae8u:nc«  that 
the  original  negative  is  nealnl,  i^.,  that  Di  •  D  ,. 

M>TBOD  I. 
In  this  method  the  photographic  transmission  of  the  deposit  is 
obtainad  by  measuring  the  ratio  of  the  equivalent  of  light  passed 
hy  'ti^^^'S^  deposit  to  the  total  amount  incident  upon  it.  As 
alreCiqr^BKni,  the  e({uivalent  amount  of  light  actually  passed  by 
D,'  iadaMminod  by  the  projection  of  the  point  Ri  to  the  curve  M, 
and  thence  to  the  log  E  axis.  This  gives  E,  (from  logEJ,  the 
equivalent  amount  of  light  transmitted  in  candle-metre  seconds. 
The  exposure  used  in  printing  the  negative,  E  i ',  is  measured  by 
means  of  an  iJIuminometer  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  iihotographic- 
E  i 


traosmiarion,  T  i.  equals 


E»' 


From  this  relation  the  density  is 


obtained,  since  D  ••  log  — by  definition. 

We  have  now  found  the  photographic  density,  D,',  and  in  the 
same  manner  the  other  points  of  the  curve  i,  may  be  determined, 
which  is  the  effective  photographic  density  curve  of  the  intensified 
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negative.     Laborious  as  this  method  may  seem,   the  figures  on  an 
actual  case,  given  below,  will  sliow  that  it  is  quite  practicable. 

TABLE  n.     E  i'  =  4,360  o.m.s. 


Step  on 
negatiTe. 

Dc 

Ri 

El 

-^•--ir 

1 

•23 

203 

300 

116 

2 

•25 

200 

285 

119 

3 

•40 

1-82 

200 

134 

4 

■58 

1-47 

104 

1-62 

5 

•76 

112 

S» 

188 

6 

•94 

•79 

32 

213 

7 

112 

•50 

19 

2-36 

8 

1-30 

•28 

10 

2^64 

9 

1-48 

•14 

62 

2-85 

10 

1-66 

06 

5-1 

293 

11 

186 

•02 

50 

2-94 

The  values  of  the  visual  and  photographic  densities  for  the  above 
case  may  be  compared  by  consulting  the  second  and  last  columns. 
The  higher  values  of  the  photographic  densities  are  in  part  due  to 
the  ultra-violet  absorption  of  the  plate-glass  support  of  the  negative. 
Method  II. 

Assume  that  Dp  and  Dp  coincide,  i.e.,  the  original  deposit  is 
neutral.  Assume  also  that  the  original  and  intensified  plates  were 
printed  for  the  same  time.  The  problem  is  to  find  Dp'  with  reference 
to  D  „. 

Let  T  D  p'  be  the  photographic  transmission  corresponding  to'  the 
photographic  density  D  p','and  T  D  ^  be  the  photographic  transmission 
of  the  original  density  taken.  Dr. 

Then 


D/  -  D„=  log, 


'og  i 


I 


=  log 


TDr 


TDp'  ""TD,,  ""  T  D  , 
But  T  D  r  and  T  D  p'  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  E  „  and  E  ,.  the 
exposures  derived  from  the  curve  M,  since  E  „  and  E  t  represent  the 
amounts  of  light  passed  by  D  ,,  and  D  p'  respectively.  Of  these  E  „, 
E  ,  ,  and  D »  are  known,  and  hence  we  may  say  that 

D„'-D„=  log  J^=  \oe?^=  logE„-  log  E  ;. 


-D„=  log,^^=  log^Jl, 
^  T  D  „'  *  E  < 


This  difierenoe  between  the  logarithms  of  E  „  and  E  t  gives  us  directly 
the  difference  in  density  between  D„  and  Dp'.  Adding  this  to  D„ 
gives  us  D  p',  the  photographic  density  desired. 

Table  III.  gives  the  values  obtained  from  one  experiment. 
Table  hi. 


step  on 
negatJTe. 

Dr 

LogEo 

LogBi 

Log  En 
-logEi 

Dp' 

1 

•06 

206 

06 

2 

•06 

1-98 

190 

•08 

■14 

3 

•11 

1-84 

175 

09 

•20 

4 

•20 

1^68 

1^55 

13 

•33 

5 

•33 

1-50 

129 

•21 

■54 

6 

•50 

1^26 

100 

•26 

•76 

7 

•68 

102 

072 

•30 

■98 

8 

•91 

•78 

■46 

•32 

123 

9 

114 

•54 

•16 

•38 

152 

10 

1-37 

•26 

—  19 

•45 

182 

11 

1.60 

■04 

—  19 

■23 
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It  JS  obvious  that  this  method  cannot  be  applied  in  cases  where  the 
original  and  intensified  plates  differ  greatly  in  density,  as  it  is  here 
required  that  the  printing  times  be  tlie  same,  and  also  that  the  two 
negatives  be  printed  equally  through  some  pair  of  steps,  usually  the 
highest  density. 

We  have  now  all  the  means  for  determining  the  photographic 
action  of  different  intensifiers,  and  it  is  possible  to  plot  for  any 
intensifier  the  four  curves,  0„  Op  i^  andi„ 


CTo  be  continued.) 


A.  H.   NiETz. 
K.  HusE. 


Pbepaii)  Line  Advertisemknts.— Advances  in  paper  and  print- 
ing have  compelled  our  publishers  to  make  an  increase  in  the  charge 
for  Jine  advertisements,  commencing  -with  the  issue  of  May  3.  See 
page  188.  ^ 


THE  WINDOW  DISPLAY. 

(A  note  in  the  "  Photographic  Journal  of  America.") 

Why  do  so  many  photographers  neglect  their  show  windows  ? 
During  a  recent  trip  covering  half-a-dozen  small  towns  between  Ne* 
York  and  Albany  I  observed,  with  no  little  surprise,  that  the  local 
photographers  in  every  town  visited  were  altogether  unappreciative 
of  the  value  of  their  display  windows.  To  be  sure,  the  small  town 
is  a  dull  place  in  February  ;  but  this  could  not  excuse  the  lack  of 
enterprise  exhibited,  nor  the  disordered  windows,  which  impressed 
one  unfavourably  in  passing  their  places  of  business. 

It  is  about  time  the  small  town  photographer  realised  that  he  is 
behind  the  age  in  this  detail.  The  photographer  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  a  window  of  any  size  fronting  on  a  public  street  has  a 
means  of  advertising  his  business  which  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. By  his  window  he  can  daily  remind  his  townspeople  and 
visitors  of  the  'acilities  of  the  studio,  introduce  specialties  and 
educate  his  public  to  realise  how  useful  photography  is  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  community.  In  a  town  with  5,000  inhabitants  a  display 
window  upon  a  good  thoroughfare  should  be  worth  fully  one  hundred 
dollars  a  year  as  advertising  space.  I  hope  to  awaken  one  or  two, 
here  and  there,  to  this  neglected  opportunity. 

In  New  York  and  all  the  larger  towns,  the  greater  amount  jf 
"  life  "  in  the  streets,  and  the  high  rentals  demanded  for  space  alon,^ 
the  principal  thoroughfares,  compel  the  photographer  to  think  how 
he  can  best  utilise  all  the  space  he  has  for  advertising  his  business. 
At  times  this  leads  to  overcrowding  in  the  display  window,  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  city  photographer's  window  is  well  arranged  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  public.  Human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere, 
and  what  is  done  profitably  among  a  thousand  people  in  one  place 
will  prove  proportionately  profitable  among  a  hundred  people  in 
another  place.  Le  me  persuade  the  photographer  to  try  the  value 
of  his  window  space  as  a  business  "  puller-in  "  for  1918. 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  "dressing"  a  photographer's  windo-v 
to  make  it  profitable  that  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin  with  sugg^s 
tions.  We  will  suppose  that  the  month  or  season  of  the  year  is 
adopted  as  a  motif.  March  is  the  month  when  spring  costumes  are 
made  and  bought,  and  spring  dresses  photograph  to  advantage  when 
new.  Why  not  "dress"  the  window  with  an  attractive  display  of 
portraits  of  fair  women  and  children  in  all  the  glory  of  spring 
finery  ?  Your  negative  stock  will  supply  the  specimen  prints.  The 
idea  could  be  emphasised  by  securing  a  model  and  the  co-operavioii 
of  the  local  modiste  or  milliner  to  make  up  a  set  of  twelve  pictures 
showing  the  new  spring  styles.  Announce  such  a  display  in  the  local 
paper  and  your  window  will  draw  every  woman  in  the  townsJiip. 
For  such  a  display  the  ground  on  which  the  pictures  are  set  should 
be  light,  but  not  glaring  in  colour.  Light  greys  and  fawns  are  the 
season's  most  fashionable  colours;  run  your  display  ground  and 
mounts  to  harmonise  with  the  suggestion,  and  the  window  will  be 
all  the  more  attractive. 

Let  us  take  another  suggestion.  Spring  time  is  a  capital  time  fcr 
the  introduction  of  new  styles.  Among  the  excuses  oftenest  offered 
for  neglecting  the  display  -window  is  the  one  that  cabinet  pictures 
are  difficult  to  display  because  of  the  monotony  of  size  in  arrange- 
ment. Why  not  show  a  selection  of  new  styles  in  which  the  regular 
cabinet  portrait  loses  its  familiar  shape  pnd  appearance?  The 
simple  departure  from  the  "  rut  "  of  custom  will  attract  the  curious. 
Make  a  display  of  portraits  trimmed  in  odd  sizes  and  shapes  and 
mounted  w-ith  liberal  margins.  Show  prints  in  different  colours, 
and  educate  your  public  in  the  variety  of  effects  obtained  with  this 
or  that  colour  in  mounts  or  finish.  There  is  room,  in  such  a  display, 
for  calling  attention  to  a  distinctive  style  at  a  higher  price  than  the 
regular  cabinet  can  bring. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  photographer  desires  to  encourage  his 
business  in  children's  pictures.  Why  not  make  a  good  window 
display  to  start  the  idea  working  for  you?  Every  gallery  should 
make  a  show  of  children's  pictures  at  least  once  a  year,  and  adver- 
tise it  in  the  papers. 

March  is  not  only  the  month  of  "  fashions,"  it  is  also  the  month 
of  the  "spring  cleaning"  in  every  well-conducted  household.  This 
means  that  the  home  is  being  brightened  up  for  the  light  summer 
days.  No  better  opportunity  could  be  desired  for  a  window  display 
of  new  designs  in  picture-frames.  For  the  ground  use  a  warm 
mai-oon  canvas,  show  a  good  selection  of  gilt  and  light  wood  frames 
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nd  in  the  ceiitn-  of  the  display  place  an  old  lime- 

framed  years  a_i),  to  show  the  contrast  between 

1  i.ew.     The  display  of  dainty  frames  ^ives  an  excep- 

■    to  show  your  best   portrait  work  t^  advantage. 

uon  may  be  made  that  these  suifK^tions  involve  labour 

How   can   the  phi.to;;rapher  attract  attention  to  his 

only  a  frame  or  two  of  ordinary  work  to  show^T 

•    •hontd    have    been    said    (irit — see    that   the    window- 

^lyps  have  a  coat  of  paint,  and  that  the 

>lished  ever>-  day.     The  dingy  and   ill- 

■ice  of  tile  outside  of  tlie  average  countrj-    jjallerj-   •*, 

i;h  to  .|:5.-.,nn_-.     ,:  v.iie  from  approachinK  the  place 

ike*   in   necessar>'.     Paint    is 

rprise  cost«  a  little  more  tJuia 

but  It  also  pays  better.    Apply  a  little  of  both  to  your  window 

tv  this  spring,  and  t)ie  effect  will  surprise  you. 

JOHM   A.   TlNNANT. 


Jlsslstanis'  Rotes. 

— ♦ — 

Sole*  by  auittantt  luitablt  for  tkit   column  will  bt  *«ni*d*rtd 
«tiJ  paid  for  on  Ih*  firit  of  the  month   following  fubUtation 

Colourins  PrioU  and  Lantern  Slides  with  Dyea. 

Nov  t!i,it  British  firnu  are  in  e»rne«t.  producinE  and  improving  dyea 

'  'tic  purpowa,  artist*  should  avail  theMisolv<«  of  the  reliable 

for   their  particalar  use.     In   .America  dyes  are  put  up   in 

•rnu,    th«    Velox   Trainparent   Stamps,    .Vrmt., tints, 

•i'mra,  and  for  those  hIkj  condemn  dy.-s  it  may  be 

•  welt  to  nmind  them  that  Aao  and  Alizarin  Coal  Tar  dyea 

\r.'       <i  in  this  country  aa  watw  eolours.     Prei;i.li<.^  will  disappear 

if  artisU  a|  aubject  not  as  one  _■,  but  rather 

of   the  art   l;    i,    with   iu   special   a. „,    for   the  after 

pmroasia    of    glazing,    celluloid-facing    aod    polishing   photographs. 

.\?Ain       .ir!:jlt«     Khi,!llil     li,<.lf     iirMii.      if       la     %     ■-■  ,ri  v.>r>f  1,-in  :kt     *rTltMParW)t 

mediu'n, 

»  — -  j--.^.,.-t-  '...v  '....,,   ineaiM  of 

-^  '   of  transparent  and  <>|>a>|ue  element*  willi  the  strenKt*! 

t .  •  .  .-- 

.t  n4|w  oo  eihibition  are  a  reTrlation  to  many 

«■  '  'r;uu|>arent  t-  '     -     .  .  --;    •    •■' '  

>.  Thoae  w 

l't«T-i»f'i    4&     .  -JW    pmlU*';.'  '•'1.    alio 

not  made  Xa,  y  are  not                                        .til. 

For  thi«e  Kii"  'o  try  their  imihi.  o                        cbespeat 

and   simplest   of  •>     to    u«e ;    no    pre:                    i  r—aaiy. 

Pbolugrapha  for  I  >r mi'i    t  i;iTen  too 

warm  a  tone.     1 )  ti  a  table,  at  times 

h- '  '               '       '  I  e.tner  op  or  down  the 

I  I.  of  lh««e  dyea  were  i>f 

n  ....    1^.,^ 

p  ■•'■>■ 

a-:  I  to 


;  .  f 

I 

trie    lollowiiig    liutis 


6 
iirown 

I'hrmiral  name* 
'd  should 
cartnine. 


ODnveiiicimv  t,...t 

padwta  sold  rea<l 

k.k  '   thcM  ytitri   ^reai   satiKia^'tioii, 

ai  rn. 

1  he  set  consista  nf  : 

12  5 

Black     Blue     <  r.nio.n     ^^  irii-t     Yellow 

Unfortunately,    the    code    lett^r^.    inimlwrs,    and 
give  no  indiCAtion  of  their  colour,  but  the  *■■■ 
ho  selected  as  near  aa  pouibic  to  blue-blai 
scarlet  >  tjiuiier. 

Oth.  « :—     ' 

Nca.  2  Aiid  3  ^u.'i.li..  J  iiiJ  '.  liMiiOer,  2  and  6  green,  4  and  5 
orange,  1  and  4  brown,  1  and  6  ol.ve. 

Any  eotonr  can  be  prodooed,  the  exact  tint  dt^ending  iifion  Uie 
proportioo  of  the  two  rnloors.  For  instance,  a  variety  of  browns 
eaa  ba  ma<!  ;  green  and  orange  for   bright  browns; 

orantre  and  ..-in  browns;   green   and  pur|>l«   for  olive 

)  lilts  the  nulling  of  tinta  are  beat  acquired  by 


Nob.  1  to  6  dilut«d  make  blue-gray,  sky-blue,  pink,  flesh,  and 
straw  tints. 

Flesh  tints  are  best  made  up  to  suit  the  subject,  as  pinky  (4), 
sallow  (4  and  5),  florid  (3  and  6). 

If  the  print  is  a  light  one,  say  a  vignetted  head,  then  black  is 
very  useful  in  toning  the  colours  and  for  tints,  as  1  and  3  neutral 
grey ,  1  and  6  preen  grey  for  backjcrounds. 

The  advantage  of  dyes  are  especially  manifest  in  small  work 
(poetcards  and  miniatures),  their  wonderful  transparency  allowing 
fine  detail  to  show  through,  whereas  some  water  and  oil  colours  are 
body  colours  which  hide  the  detaib. 

For  P.O.P.  and  bromide,  damp  the  photograph  all  over  to  enable 
the  flrst  wash  to  run  evenly.  For  i;li>ssy  collodion  paper  rub  ovi  r 
with  strong  gum,  and  colour  into  that. 

The  secret  of  success  in  using  dyes  is  to  use  them  weakly,  building 
up  the  colour  required  by  repeated  washes.  Use  blotting  paper  if 
you  wish  to  prevent  the  dyes  acting  too  quickly ;  it  also  obligee  the 
worker  to  proceed  slowly.  Give  the  necessary  time ;  the  cost  is  a 
fraction  of  a  penny.  Should  the  work  affecl  the  gloss  when  finished, 
polish  with  a  solution  of  wax  in  turpentine. 

It  has  been  suggestod  that  the  scheme  of  colouring  peculiar  to 
Watteaa  offers  advantages  for  study  by  the  photographic  colouru.l 
because  of  its  delicacy  and  freshness  of  tints. 

Dyes  are  the  simplest  means  of  colouring  lant«m  slides  (consider- 
able skill  is  required  to  use  transparent  varnish  colours),  but  the 
work  is  bwt  done  near  a  tap,  as  they  require  to  be  repeatedly  rinsed 
unless  the  dyes  are  applied  sufficiently  weak  and  built  up  carefully. 
Slides  are  best  held  in  Uie  hand  over  white  paper.  A  retouching 
desk  is  nseful,  but  as  one  is  always  turning  the  transparency  about 
to  fT-  '  ■'  'unning  of  the  washes,  it  can  be  dispensed  with.  Use 
art  as  slides  coloui\ed  by  daylight  are  apt  to  be  disap- 

point lh^  n:..-ii  thrown  on  the  screen.  Here  again  the  use  of  black, 
judiriou*ly  lunpIov.Ml,  will  give  variety  to  colours  and  save  orudenees 
of  colouring.     Blotting  paper  should  not  be  used. 

Attention  is  calUxl  to  the  hint  in  the  B.J. A.  of  the  use  of  yellow 
or  oraoga  dye  aa  a  convenient  blocking  out  medium  when  printing 
on  dardopmant  papers:  it  is  so  easy  to  use  owing  to  its  trans 
parancy.  First  go  over  the  film  with  oxgall  on  wet  cotton  wool ; 
tbo  dye  then  diffuse*  slightly  beyond  the  edge  of  the  brush  work 
and  avoids  harsh  lines.  Amateurs  will  find  this  tip  particularly 
nnJal  in  prtrventiarj,  say,  iv  curtain  and  foliage  background  being  too 
Just  a  pale  wasJi  will  often  improve  *  negative,  enaWin;} 
.c  to  Idl  a  .iiade  darker  than  the  »had<w  of  tlw  curtain  or 

f  ulia^v.  — BUBUNCTON. 

Copying  from  BooHs. 

Orrat  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  when  copying  illmtrations 
„r  |.  '^      The  following  dodge  is  sometimes  useful. 

1(  ,  ,  ked  one,  open  it  and  liend  the  cover  back 

until  It  «iU  stand  on  its  edges,  the  leaves  bunching  out  at  the  top. 
.\  louple  of  push  pins  in  the  bench  will  prevent  the  book  from 
collapsing.     Next  cut  a  piece  of  cardbosrd  the  shape  of  a  square  V. 

i 

i 


the  li.ii"'  i  •  Iroad  as  the  page  to  be  copied,  and  two  or  three 

inchrs  I  -  '1  .Id  up  the  page  and  place  the  cardboard  behind 

it,  straddling  the  inverted  book.  Next  clip  the  top  of  the  page  to 
the  card  with  a  small  letter-clip  and  place  another  clip  (preferably 
a  heavier  one)  on  the  end  of  each  limb  of  the  cardboard.  This  will 
hold  the  page  in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  other  leaves  being  in 
front  and  behind,  and  drooping  away  from  the  page  wanted,  will 
not  interfere  with  lighting,  though  the  front  pnes  can  be  covcr-j.I 
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with  a  piece  of  dark  material  if  unwanted  reflection  is  suspected. 
In  the  case  of  a  paper-backed  book,  the  cardboard  U  can  sometimes 
he  used    if  a  stiff  book   is   requisitioned   to  support  the  other. — 

TllEBMIT. 

A  "Dropping"  Cork, 

It  is  not  by  any  means  an  easy  matter  to  add  a  solution  of  potass, 
bromide  to  tie  developer  in  the  form  of  drops  from  a  bottle  con- 
tiiining  the  usual  10  per  cert,  solution.  "  Dropping  bottles,"  so- 
called,  are  rather  expensive  to  buy,  and  the  notch  cut  in  a  cork 
favounxl  by  miuiy  to  facilitate  "  drops"  is  hardly  to  be  regarded 
as  a  device  for  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 
Some  time  ago,  as  the  result  of  a  smash,  when  ithe  commercial 
dropping  bottle  was  not  obtainable,  1  was  led  to  devise  tJhe  fol- 
lowing very  simple  home-made  accessory  : — I  first  looked  up  an 
old  fountain-pen  filler,  the  ibulb  of  which  was  discarded,  and  care- 
fully cleaned  the  glass  tube  from  corroded  ink.  I  then  selected 
a  well-fittdng  and  sound  cork.  A  hole  was  then  bored  througih  the 
latter  with  a  gimlet,  the  glass  tube  inserted,  and  the  top  of  the 
lork  was  then  covered  with  melted  sealing-wax,  which  held  the 
"  dropper"  firmly  in  position.  The  cork  was  then  inserted  in  the 
usual  way  in  the  bottle  of  bromide  solution,  and  it  w».s  fmnid.  on 
inverting  the  bottle,  that  the  .solution  was  emitted  in  the  form 
of  drops,  the  number  re(iuired  being  easily  added  to  tlie  developer. 
This  most  handy  little  fitting  has  for  some  time  been  in  constant 
US3  in  our  darkroom, — Expert. 


Patent  nm$. 


Process  patents — app'ications  and  specifications — are  treated  in 
"  Plwto-Mechavical  K^'ri." 

Applications,  March  18  to  23  : — 

CoLOJTR  Photograi'hv.^No.  5162.  Colour  photographic  process. 
F.  Ganett  and  W.  Friese-Greene. 

Film. — No.  4817. — Coating  film  of  celluloid,  etc.,  with  sensitized 
photographic  emulsion.     N.   L.  Scott. 

Film  Drying. — No.  4818. — Aprons  of  photographic  film-drying 
reels.     N.  L.  Scott. 


trade  names  and  marks. 

AI'l'LICATIONS  FOIl  l/EG/STl'ATION. 

Eea. — No.  381,830.  Cinematograph  cameras  and  projectors. 
Thomas  Paiget  Tomlinson.  18,  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  London,  E.G. 4, 
manufacturer.     February  (J.  1918. 

VoiLA. — No.  381,881.  Cinematograph  cameras  and  projection 
appatrabus.  Thomas  Paget  Tomlinson,  18,  St.  Swithin's  Lane, 
London,  E.G. 4,  manufacturer.     P'ebruary  8,  1918. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 

April  18  to  May. — Hamp^re  House,  Hammersmith,  Photograpbic 

So6iety.    Sees.,  H  T.  Callender.  10,  Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  S.W.2; 
or  W.  T.  W.  Shiers,  201,  Goldhawk  Road,  London,  W.12. 


Houghton  Piuce  Revision.s.— Messrs.  Houghton,  Limited,  have 
just  issued  a  closely  printed  list,  ruiming  to  24  pages  and  itemising 
numerous  price  revisions  and  withdrawals  of  goods.  This  li.st  is  one 
which  dealers  should  have,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  bring  up  to  date 
Messrs.  Houghton's  large  general  catalogue  of  1914. 

An  Abridged  Catalogue  has  been  issued  by  Messi-s.  W.  Butcher 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.G., 
cataloguing  the  chief  photographic  requisites  in  the  way  of  hand 
and  stand  cameras,  enlargers,  mounts,  albums,  and  miscellaneous 
accessories  in  very  great  number.  A  sixteen-page  inset  gives  par- 
ticulars of  advances  in  prices  over  those  contained  in  Messrs. 
Butcher's  large  catalogue  of  1914.  Dealers  will  find  this  supple- 
mentary list  of  service  to  them. 


neu)  Books. 


The    A. B.C.    Guide     to    Autotype    Printing.        London  :     The 
Autotype  Company,     Is.  8d.,  post  free. 

The  carbon  process  can  have  no  better  manual  or  instruction  thun 
this  concise  and  exceedingly  prajtical  text-book,  which  represents  the 
experience  of  the  Autotype  Company,  the  originators  of  carbon 
printing,  during  nearly  fifty  years.  In  dealing  with  a  process  which 
is  80  essentially  different  from  any  other  photographic  method  it  is 
easy  to  make  the  mistake  of  leaving  the  tyro  in  doubt  by  saying 
too  little  and  equally  to  confuse  him  by  saying  too  much.  There- 
fore a  quality  of  this  instructive  maimal  which  we  must  especially 
signalise  is  its  very  clear,  yet  brief,  explanation  of  the  stages  througn 
which  a  carbon  print  passes  from  the  negative  to  the  mount.  Kssen 
tial  operations  such  as  sensitising  the  tissue  and  squeegeeing  to  tho^ 
transfer  paper  are  illustrated  by  photographs,  which  usefully  supple 
ment  the  instructions  for  these  parts  of  the  manipulation,  which  art 
perhaps  the  two  chief  items  in  which  beginnere  experience  diffi- 
culty. Old  as  the  carbon  process  is,  it  has  not  stood  still,  and  both 
the  amateur  and  professional  worker  will  find  in  this  manual 
methods  which  further  contribute  to  tho  ease  of  the  process  ;  for 
example,  the  use  of  a  spirit  sensitiser  dispensing  with  the  trouble 
and  risk  in  drying  the  tissue  and  the  use  of  tanks  for  tho  develop- 
ment of  prints  on  rigid  temporary  supports.  Without  a  rival 
among  photographic  printing  processes  for  variety  of  effect  by  the 
one  series  of  operations,  the  carbon  process  must  always  h61d  ly 
premier  place,  and  in  these  days,  when  the  absolute  permanence  of 
the  many  prints  which  are  being  made  for  memorial  purposes  is  i 
matter  of  the  first  consideration,  is  doubly  assured  of  a  still  larger 
niea.sure  of  appreciation  than  it  has  secured  among  photographers 
generally  in  the  past.  Its  radical  difference  from  other  printing 
processes  is,  of  course,  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  wide 
application,  and  on  that  account  the  clear,  practical  and  authorita 
tive  instruction  in  the  present  manual  gives  to  the  latter  an  im- 
portance which  attfiches  to  few  te.xt-books  of  photography. 


How  TO  Develop  thj;  Negative. — The  issue  of  our  contemporiiy 
the  "  Photo-Miniature,"  recently  mentioned  in  these  pages' as  dealing 
comprehensively  with  newly-introduced  developers,  has  been  followed 
by  a  succeeding  number  which  is  a  supplement  to  the  former  in  the 
sense  of  dealing  in  an  equally  wide  manner  with  practical  methods 
of  developing,  both  new  and  old,  and  in  reference  to  developer.* 
which  have  recently  come  into  use.  It  is  a  little  manual  of  instruc- 
tion which  will  be  welcomed  equally  by  professional  and  amateur 
workers.  By  the  former,  since  a  large  part  of  it  is  devoted  to 
methods  of  tank  development,  and  includes  numerous  formulie  and 
tables  for  development  wliolly  by  time  (with  regard  to  temperaiure) 
or  by  the  "  open  tank  "  system,  according  to  which  plates  are  handled 
in  bulk  in  an  open  tank  and  their  development  controlled  in  ;i 
measure  by  inspection  of  them  at  the  latter  part  of  the  process 
Next  follow  some  useful  notes  on  the  working  of  the  Watkiiis 
factorial  system,  and  then  a  selection  of  systems  of  tentative  de- 
velopment of  batches  of  plates  the  degree  of  exposure  of  which  may 
vary  considerably.  In  this  section  formula?  and  directions  for  deal- 
ing in  quantity  with  plates  which  have  received  unknown  exposure* 
are  given  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Jarman,  who  advocates  a  particular  pyro 
formula  for  this  purpose.  Altogether  a  little  manual,  though  con- 
taining much,  which  will  be  assured  of  a  welcome  by  practical  photo- 
graphers. It  cannot  now  be  bought  in  this  countrj-,  but  is  obtainable 
from  Messrs.  Tennant  and  Ward,  103,  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  on 
remittance  of  12  British  penny  stamps  or  international  post  offif> 
coupons  to  the  val^e  of  twenty-five  cents. 


Reckoning  Line  Advertisements. — 'In  reference  to  the  increased 
scale  of  charges  for  prepaid  line  advertisements,  which  is  notified 
on  page  177,  this  week's  "B.J."  contains  a  schedule  by  whicu 
aiuiouncements  oan  be  priced  correctly  to  Id.,  and  delay  in  pub- 
lication from  insufficient  remittance  avoided.  Receptionists  and 
others  should  note  this  table  and  keep  it  by  them. 
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meetlnas  of  Societies. 

— • 

S1EETIN03     OP    SOCIETIES    FOB    NEXT    WEEK. 

TnnDir.  Apiii.  2J. 
Birmlnfhvn  Pbococnpbic  Soeiat;.    ■■  Ptaotogrmpta;  and  Pooiu"  Prix*  Slidn. 
lUacbuler  AcMUax  Puolocrmphio  Society.    ••  A  Cb«l  Abooi  Pr^is  Plioto..T»phy.' 
J.WalenlL 

WrbniSAT,  ArUL  24. 
CnjioB  Camerk  Cltth.    DiipUj  of  Prlau  (rom  NacMlvM  Ukan  on  lb*  Euxu 

Moaday  oattef. 
lllord  Photocrapble  Boctaty.    Oaoeral  Mectiog, 

TaeaaDiT,  Aran.  25. 
mioekport  Pbotofraphic  Socirt;.     "  Traniferrotjrpa."    8.  B.  Hoolej. 
Hammarunlib  (Hampabira  Houxi  Pbolofrapbla  Bocteljr.    Mamban  Laotaratte 
ConpatHkia,  ale.,  LanlarD  Bildat,  and  Oaiinf  Prinla. 


ROY.VL     PHOTOORAPHIC     SOCIETY. 

.Mtrri.sG  hvld  Tueaday.  April  16,  Mr.  F.  F.  Renwick  in  thr  chair. 

A    fi.->(>«r.    .irr...iii,.  ,.<i    tu)    "The    Structure   of    il--    Vl.ni.,  T.nhic 
"Irii-ii;.-.       .<  Mr.    F.   Knjhn,   whoae  c<  ■  •>«- 

•  v'     ■    ■  ,1.  .;;ii  •   U»s  with  the  pit.. -..f  of 

•  I  M>I<^  cumplex  quaation  of  variations 

..  ,1  'Inn.rty^urvM  of  plate*      Th« 

ifiport  of   the    view   that 

.;..rtiA   were    obt^uiied    wilh 

«  to  fiy,  for  diflerent  value 

u>  u^'<  IS  that  pUtes  which  did  not 

n,   and   nrro  also,  as  a  ruj«, 

•■!   the  inatt«r  of  freedom 

:i  and  of  that  with  oon- 

.■■<i   'n  the  numerous  curvtt 

The  respect    in    whicii    hi4 

-  line 

•  It 


ahow  t 


expreaarit 


ioafiro  %  II. 
|iort*Qre  of 
which  sj>e«<J 
<>ut.      Wlt>»u 

II  :  ■ 

J" 
»t' 


1^,''  a  cLtiiij;  were  aLo^ttia  tu  Mr.  Kruliii. 


Mr    '.> 
■  '-Of  tlie  li. 


ii'<n 

the 

•»■ 

I  111'   '111- 

>   (indrr 

rud 

lit 

lu 

I   t>w 


KONTOEN    SOCaSTT. 

Willi  ( '.ii.f... 
Km.-»t 
I  >■<■•.  Ill 
..(  thi-  ■ 

n     1* 

.  i'ir<!»%». 
Dir  dincoverr  of  thi»  X  raT»  tnnHca  ihf  •■ 

'liat**!;.  nnui'-  l-.  ;»• 

t  <m   wu   iLrectMl  to  tha  atody    u(  radwknio    i 

:.iirii'.ni»^n  fc  'Acre  wvin  cncotint'Ted. 
V   eiTi.-r.il 


I'Qt  of  a  new 

I  wara  nmna- 

uliatton  attcn- 

ganentl,  and  new 


the  nature  of 

,.     Ii.' r..-»r^;.  ^--ovefy  ol  the 

n,"  -kntl  t  .  tti>'  ;>  ;'.'.ing  forward  ot  tha  "  lonrsation  theory" 

.1    .1    v..  :i  «   '       Townaend  followed  itp  the  initial  work  by 

t  by  collision,  and  O.  W.  Riohardaon  investi- 

\  .  i  t:i        .        -ins  fmm  incaddcsrant  solids.     All  this  work 

"■a  origiiuUy  <A  academic  ioteraat  solely,  bat  within  ths  loat  f«w 


years  the  practical  applications  have  been  shown  to  possess  immense 
value.  These  include  the  production  of  detectors  and  amplifiers 
for  wireless  telegraphy,  electrical  rectifiers  and  oscillators,  by  which 
ridio-telephony  across  the  Atlantic  is  now  possible,  and  the  Coolid^e 
X-ray  tube,  which  is  destined  to  play  an  in^ortant  part  in  radiology 
and  in  pure  science.  From  the  outset  X-rays  and  the  phenomena  of 
phosphorescence  wore  generally  thought  to  b<»  connected,  and  Bec- 
querel.  while  in  search  of  "  invisible  "  or  X-radiatione  from  certain 
ph<«phore8cent  salts,  discovered  the  radio-activity  of  nranium  com- 
pound-!. The  brilliant  researches  of  the  Curies,  by  which  this  dis- 
covery was  followed,  resulted  in  the  isolation  of  the  radio-active 
elements,  polonium  and  radium.  Numerous  other  radio-active 
elements  were  brought  to  light,  and  the  chaotic  condition  which 
ensued  was  not  reduced  to  order  until  the  introduction  of  the  trans- 
formation theory  by  Sir  E.  Rutherford.  Difhculties  regarding  the 
periodic  classification  of  the  chemical  elements  were  overcome  by 
.Soddy,  who  applied  the  term  "isotope''  to  substances  occupying 
the  same  place  in  the  periodic  table,  which  cannot  be  '.eparuted 
chemic.-jlly,  but  whose  atomic  weights  may  differ  slightly. 

Wivh  regard  to  the  study  of  X-rays  themselves,  no  outstanding 
advances  were  made  for  some  ten  years  after  their  discovery,  when 
Barkia  obtained  evidence  of  the  existence  of  "  characteristic  "  radi.i- 
tions  from  erperirneiits  on  secondary  X-raj-s.  The  discovery  led 
to  the  wavetheorj-  of  the  X-rays,  which  was  completely  srh 
atantiated  at  later  dates  by  the  diffraction  e^cperiments  of  Laue,  the 
Brag^,  Voseley,  and  Darwin.  Barkla's  characteristic  rays  are 
thus  shown  to  bo  of  tho  same  nature  as  the  rays  yielding  bright 
line  epectra  in  the  case  of  ordinary  li^ht.  The  diffraction  experi- 
ments led  to  the  employment  of  the  X-rays  for  two  classes  of  in- 
tesligation  :  in  the  hands  nf  Profess^ir  Rra^  and  his  son,  Tirobli'ins 
ot  crystal  structure  have  been  saocesi)fuDy  attacked ;  while  in  the 
other  direction  the  late  Mr.  Moseley  has  shown  these  pheiiunieiia  to 
be  a  most  powerful  metlK>d  of  investigating  the  constitution  oi  the 
elements.  He  sliuwo<l  that  the  critical  property  of  an  element  wiu> 
its  atomic  numhrr,  while  its  atomic  weight  was  relatively  of 
secondary    iraportaiR'e.       The    imi-  ilionship  between    tho 

frequency  i.f  tin-  K  f^r  L  series  <if  i  r  rays  and  tlie  atomic 

luiiT  o!e-i)oiil«  \t..~,loy's  law. 

A  union  (>f  'i      1:.      i.  :;t  presented  to  Sir 

Enie»l  Kulherfiird  the  tii.->t  uf  Uie  nieduU  \shi('h  will  be  )<iviii 
annually  in  ouninieiiioration  of  the  Silvanus  Thontpson  Memorial 
Lecture. 


Commercial  $£egal  Intelligence. 

William  .John  NNk-ttkl,  picture  franier  and  photocraph  enlarge!-. 
naiding  and  carrrin);  nn  business  at  51,  Musgrave  Street,  Wr«t 
Hartlepool,  has  been  adjudicated  bankrupt.  The  receiving  erder 
was  made  on  April  10,  on  the  debtor's  petition. 

Tm  rvKJC  examinatiom  of  H.  A.  J.   Heathcote,  lately  photd 

t'r.iphrr.  22.  St.  James's  Street,  8.W.,  was  held  on  April  12  before 

Mr     Ki'i:istrar  Fraiukos  at  the  Londrn  Bankruptcy   Court.       Th,; 

accounts  showed  liabilities  £725  15s.  8d.  and  assets,  "reversionary 

interest  under  the  will  of  a  relative,  £2,000." — Questioned  by  Mr. 

I  .  (iartdii.  Official  Rec<'iver.  the  debtor  stated  that  for  several 

-  pri'ir  to  tti"  '••ithreak  of  the  war  he  was  engaged  as  an  artist ; 

•  n  in   the  Royal    Naval   Volunteer  He- 

.1  in  January,  1916.     In  the  following 

u<JO  on  his  reversionarj-  interest  under  the  will 

.tlier,  and  in  August,  1916.  having  raised  a  fur 

tber  £1,900  on   the  same  interest,   he  opened  a  studio  at  22,  St. 

James's  Street,  where  he  started   the  business  of   a  photogrivpner, 

under  the  style  of  Arthur  Heathcote.     During  the  previous  Apni  he 

registered   "Arthur   Heathcote,    Limited."    with  a  nominal  capital 

of  £500,  but  beyond  the  mere  registration  nothing  was  done  in  the 

matter ;  the  liabilities  of  the  phot<>graphic  business  were  contr.icttd 

in  witness's  own  name,  and  the  company  was  never  moribund.    OwinjL, 

to  ill-health  and  heavy  expenses  in  conducting  the  business  it  was  a 

failure  throughout,    and   was  closed   in  August,   1917,   since  whicn 

dale  he  had    been    without    occupation.       Witness    attributed   his 

failare — not  his  insolvency,  because  he  was  more  than  solvent— to 
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the  loss  on  the  business.  The  only  books  of  account  kept  were  a 
card  index  and  a  diary.  Asked  regarding  his  reversionao'  interest, 
the  debtor  said  his  great-grandfather  left  £200,000  in  trust.  The 
present  life-tenant  was  his  cousin ;  the  life  interest  went  next  to  his 
father  and  then  came  to  witness  as  the  eldest  son.  By  a  family 
arrangement  he  had  sold  his  expectation  to  £100,000  for  about 
£4,000  and  the  remainder  for  £2,000,  which  he  returned  as  his  only 
asset.     The  examination  was  concluded. 


Reios  ana  Rous. 

— ♦ — 

Optical  Text  Books.— Messi-s.  Blackie  and  Sons,  Limited,  have 
almost  ready  for  publication  an  edited  translation  of  the  German 
work  by  Steinheil  and  Voit  on  applied  optics,  a  complete  trigono- 
metrical system  of  optical  computation  which  for  many  years  past 
has  been  a  standard  work  among  opticians,  but  has  hitherto  been 
available  only  in  German.  The  English  version  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
.).  VV.  French,  B.Sc. 

Russian  Platinum.— The  current  issue  of  "Russia,"  a  magazine 
dealing  with  economic  features  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  R.  Martens  and  Co..  149,  Leadeiihall  Street,  E.G., 
contains"  a  lengthy  statistical  article  on  the  platinum  resources  of 
Russia.  The  geographical  distribution  of  platinum  is  indicated  by 
detail  maps,  and  figures  given  for  the  -oduction  and  price  of  the 
raw  metal  from  1843  to  1915.  According  to  this  table  83  per  cent. 
platinum,  which  in  1858  sold  for  12s.  per  ounce,  reached  its  highe'»t 
value  in  1912,  when  its  price  was  £7  4s.  per  ounce. 

Photography  in  London  Docks.— At  West  Ham  Police  Cou-t 
on  Monday  last  Samuel  Cohen,  a  photographer,  of  High  Street, 
Stratford,  was  summoned  for  entering  a  prohibited  area  and  witn 
having  in  his' possession  a  photographic  camera  and  plates  without 
the  consent  of  the  competent  military  authority.  The  defendant 
pleaded  "  Guilty  "  to  a  technical  offence. 

Inspector  Richardson  said  that  on  March  30  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  take  the  photographs  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  in  the 
Royal  Albert  Docks.  The  man  authorised  to  do  the  work  failing  to 
put  in  an  appearance,  the  defendant  was  sent  for  and  took  the 
photographs.  The  defendant  was  stopped  when  leaving  the  docks 
with  the  camera  and  plates  in  his  possession. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Ratcliffe  Cousins,  Inspector  Richardson  said  the 
plates  had  not  been  developed.  They  had  no  reason  to  suspect 
there  would  be  anything  other  tban  the  photographs  of  the  crew. 

Mr.  Ratclifle  Cousins  :  Before  I  deal  with  the  case  the  plates  must 
be  developed.     I  want  to  know  what  is  on  them. 

The  case  was  then  adjourned,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  took 
possession  of  the  plates  to  have  them  developed. 

Gas  Economy.— The  recent  Order  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm 
.Act  is  one  which  has  naturally  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion as  to  its  practicability.  The  terras  of  the  Order  are  that  it 
is  an  offence,  punishable  with  a  fine  not  exceeding  £100  or  by  im- 
prisonment, to  consume  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  quantity  of  gas 
consumed  on  the  same  premises  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1916  or  1917,  whichever  is  the  greater.  The  Order  does  not  appiy 
to  cases  where  the  consumption  is  less  than  3,000  cubic  feet  per 
quarter  in  the  Midsummer  and  Michaelmas  quarters  or  3,500  cubic 
feet  in  the  Christmas  and  Lady-Day  quarters.  Photographers, 
however,  who  burn  gas  in  any  reasonable  quantity  either  for  the 
heating  or  lighting  of  rooms  or  for  photographic  operations  are  not 
likely  to  have  limited  their  consumption  to  a  figure  which  makes 
them  exempt  from  the  Order.  Those  who  within  the  past  two  years 
have  exercised  economy  in  the  use  of  gas  now  find  themselves 
penalised  and  placed  in  a  position  in  which  it  is  very  likely  a  matter 
of  utter  impossibility  to  comply  with  the  Order  except  by  dis- 
mantling gas-heating  appliances  in  cases  where  a  solid  fuel  can  be 
used.  No  doubt  some  economy  can  be  effected,  and  it  will  be  well 
to  have  weekly  readings  taken  of  the  meter  and  properly  recorded 
in  order  that  evidence  may  be  forthcoming  of  steps  having  been 
taken  in  this  direction. 

The  Cabhiage  of  Collodion. — At  the  Maryle/bone  Police  Court 
recently,  Messrs.  Penrose  and  Co.,  of  Farringdon  Road,  were  fined 
£20,  with  £2  2s.  costs,  for  sending  collodion,  a  highly  inflammailjle 


liquid,  by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  without  distinctly  marking 
the  nature  of  the  goods  on  the  outside  of  the  package,  or  giving 
notice  of  the  fact  in  writing. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Pine,  pi-oeecuting,  said  tlie  collodion  was  packed  in 
two  cases,  weighing  IJ  owt.,  and  was  consigned  to  Belfast  as  photo- 
paint.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  get  this  stuff  to 
Ireland  by  ordinary  means,  as  the  Belfa.tt  Steamship  Company  re- 
fused to  carry  any  explosive  or  highly  inflammable  goods  by  their 
steamers. 

The  Magistrate. — You  suggest  that  they  disguised  what  it  was  in 
order  to  get  it  carried  ? 

Mr.  Pine. — Exactly.  The  result  was,  he  added,  that  instead  of 
being  specially  dealt  with,  it  was  treated  as  an  ordinary  parcel,  and 
while  one  of  the  cases  was  beinig  unloaded  in  Ireland  it  fell  out  of 
a  sling  and  broke.     That  was  how  the  offence  was  brought  to  light. 

IMr.  Frampton,  counsel  for  the  defence,  pleaded  guilty,  and  pointed 
out  that  collodion  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic 
negatives. 

The  magistrate  (Mr.  Biron)  said  it  looked  to  him  as  if  it  was  done 
deliberately. 

Exports  of  Photographic  Goods. — The  current  issue  of  the 
"  Board  of  Trade  Journal "  makes  reference  to  two  recent  orders  as 
to  export  of  photographic  goods,  in  the  one  case  to  Switzerland  and 
in  the  other  to  the  United  States.  With  regard  to  Switzerland  the 
British  Foreign  Office  has  included  photographic  •papers,  plates,  and 
films  among  the  goods  in  respect  of  which  a  licence  is  granted  only 
if  the  goods  are  consigned  to  the  Society  Suisse  de  Surveillance 
Economique  (S.S.S.).  But  they  are  allowed  to  benefit  under  the 
special  system  for  small  parcels,  according  to  which  they  may  be 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Switzerland  without  sm 
acceptance  certificate  being  previously  claimed  from  the  S.S.S.  it 
i^,  however,  necessary  to  apply  for  a  licence  to  the  War  Trade  De- 
partment, which  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  ask  for  the  production  of  .a 
certificate  from  the  S.S.S. 

The  regulation  of  photographic  goods  from  Europe  for  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  British  War  Trade  Board  at  Washington,  and 
stipulates  that  in  the  case  of  goods  shipped  after  April  15  their 
import  into  the  United  States  from  Europe  is  prohibited  unless  ttiey 
travel  as  return  cargo  from  ports  in  Europe,  and  then  only  when  the\ 
are  shipped  from  a  convenient  port,  are  loaded  without  delay,  and 
are  not  included  amon^-  the  goods  the  import  from  Europe  of  which 
i.i  specifically  prohibited.  United  States  consuls  have  instruc- 
tions to  see  that  their  certificates  are  granted  only  on  observance  rf 
these  conditions. 

Matthews'  Trade  Printing,  Etc. — The  firm  of  B.  Matthews. 
134-140,  Idle  Road,  Bradford,  sends  us  its  new  list  of  prices  for  post- 
card printing,  etc.,  which  took  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  preseni. 
month.  Prices  for  the  black  bromide  postcards,  which  we  believe 
are  the  largest  branch  of  the  business,  have  been  advanced  to  Is.  6d. 
per  dozen  for  quantities  from  1  dozen,  to  12  dozen  per  negative ; 
2s.  for  sepia-toned  cards.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that,  despite 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  Messrs.  Matthews  have  been  able  to 
maintain  their  service  at  a  very  high  degree  of  efficiency,  a  claim 
which  we  can  entirely  accept  on  the  strength  of  what  we  know  of 
the  exti-aordinarily  perfect  organisation  of  their  works.  Samples 
from  their  current  production  of  bromide  cards,  matt  and  glossy, 
black  and  sepia,  show  the  very  high  quality  which  they  maintain 
for  work  which  is  turned  out  upon  an  enormous  scale  and  with  a 
very  high  degree  of  promptitude.  A  third  edition  of  the  "  Anderson 
Developing  Calculator"  has  been  issued,  with  the  revision  that  it 
can  now  be  employed  not  only  for  the  Anderson  pyro-soda  formula 
but  also  for  the  "  B.J."  pyrb-soda,  after  slight  modification  by 
addition  of  a  little  potass  bromide.  Very  likely  there  are  still  many 
photographers  developing  plates  in  quantity  who  are  unacquainted 
with  this  useful  means  of  introducing  system  into  the  developing 
room.  The  calculator  prescribes  factors  to  be  used  in  developing 
the  brands  of  plates  in  ordinary  use  among  professionals,  and  supplies 
a  means  of  ascertaining  without  any  arithmetical  calculation  the  lime 
for  which  a  batch  of  plates  must  be  developed  at  a  given  temperature. 
In  these  days  of  utilising  in  the  most  efficient  way  the  labour  which 
is  available  in  photogvaphic  studios  there  is  good  reason  for  calling 
attention  to  the  very  practical  and  reliable  service  which  thi* 
calculator  can  render.     Its  price,  post  free,  is  Is.  2d. 
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Corresponaence. 

*.*  CorrtapotidenU  $hould  ntotr  loriu  on  both  tides  of  the  paper.  Ko 
notics  it  tak*H  of  eommunicaliotis  unless  th4  names  and  addrestit 
of  Dn  icrUert  or*  given. 

','  Wt  ie  not  undertake  retponsibiliiy  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  earrttfcmdentt. 


BLISTERS  AND  SOFT  WATER. 

To  the  Editon. 

Oentlemea, — I   tuva  been   greatly   int«r<-«ted   in  the  articin  and 
CArri'Mfx  Mdeoce  dealing  with    soft   water  and   bliiters,   thuufth  not 
•  i   by  soft  water  my»elf.     Would   it   be   poesible  to  cure  the 
f  water  by  adding  that  uhi>  h  n.iture  has  left  oot?    This 
l.ii..  i.v  )>.'\n{;ing  at  the  sidt-  of  the  tap  a  dripping;  bottle, 
I  of  nne  of  the  ralciuiii  salta.     Shotild  yoa  con- 

i...  .......     •■    '  7!.«  you  will  add  a  not«  to  this,  re  the 

'•I  DseT  .'  a  soft  water  supply,  I  am  anable  to 

•  — y«elf — «..ijr3  ■..iicerely.  Thermit. 

(MMaible  to  pass  water  throii.-h  a  container  containing 
*:i-e  \,\\f  ii»e  i)f  .1  hardeninK'fixini;  batii 
ly  and  certainly. — Eds.  "B.J."] 


"'  "     ''HOTOGRAPHIC     LITERATURE. 
To  the  Editor*. 

dent     Mr.    Alfred    S.    Cor>-,   of    New 

reatinit  subject.     I  mtut  say  that  the 

rf  to  me  continual  taarree  of  infonna- 

^!    -  .  ■  •>(  this  old  litrralnre  has  been,  to  mo 

^^Bqr   rate,   prr>diictive  of   murh    thuuitht   and    intercstini;   expvri- 

^^Mal  work.     In  England  we  have  at  our  du[<b«al  some  very  fine 

^^■ctinns  nf  lerhniral  bixilu,  i.«.,  at  the  Patent  (Mfire ;  and  so  far 

^^^hotoKraphy   is  concerned,  one  might   mention  the  mai^iricriit 

-y     of     photographic     works     at     the     Royal     Pbotof^phic 

ty's      Room*.     aTaiiable      to      aU      memfaen,     and      to      ail 

of     the    public     who    can    become    membcts.       I     don't 

thoaa   libraries    are  at   all  valued    or  UMd  aa    they    sboold 

I    ara   at   praent    vary    d«ep    in   «zp«rim«ata    with    lensea ; 

Ult,  to  examine,  and  Keijerally  try  oat  an  old  type,  after  looking 

Ha  maker's  statements,  affords  roe  great  pleasure,  and  also  food 

thoaght.     Your  -  --  {).nt  refers  to  Monckhoven's  "Photo- 

lie  Optics,"  |<  I   1867,  as  the  fint  eoaplete  treatise 

to  the  sobjert      Me  may  be  right,  bat  in  I860  waa  issued  a 

by  James  Martin,  entitled  "  Photographic  Art,"   in   winch 

ihic    optics    aa    llien    known    waa    fully    discussed     end 

ed      This  rolanM  is  a  rare  ons,  seldom  now  met  with      It 

iasnad  by  Richard  Griflin  and  Co..  publishers  to  the  I'niverity 

Glasgow,  aa  one  of  a  number  of  srienre  t>ooks  under  the  heading 

Orr'a  Cirda  ol  ths  Sctsoees."— Yoan  Isithfully,    . 

Fmmbjck  T.  CokKrrr. 
Dorking,  April  15. 


THE  USE  OF  E.XPOsrRE  METERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

iitlemen, — On  opening  my  "  R..I."  to  day  I  noUesd  with  interest 

ie  by  Mr.  Bitter  on  the  Watkins  Bee  meter,  bat  was  murh 

•.«!  wii).  the  nature  of  the  "discovery."     The  instructions 

. .  but  are  only  of  use  to  one  who  aa«s  the  mc>r 

't.T  has  evidently  ifiven  some  attention  to  .sir. 

subject.   Init  has   missed  the  main  point 

.  . makes  perfectly   plain,  that  is,  "Test  the 

jn  the  subject."     I  qu<>t«  in  support  of  this  opinion 

'■   '■•• '"'     •-'■'  '   ''f  col.  2.  "No  special 

in  the  Manual  or  the 

-  ..i   .vjnmni.-  as  are  made  necesiwry 

etc.,  etc.     Now,  if  Mr.  Watkins"  in- 

ii'ios  .ire  I'Hi  .«••«■,  niicii  an  exposurs  is  being  made,  say,  on  a 


line  from  north  to  south,  whatever  the  position  of  the  sun  the 
meter  will  look  straight  at  the  camera  if  placed  at  the  subject,  or 
if  not  placed  at  the  subject  it  will  be  held  so  as  to  look  along  a  line 
parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  camera's  view  By  so  using  the 
meter  every  difference  of  light  from  sun  behind  object  to  sun  behind 
camera  is  automatically  allowed  for  by  the  Bee  meter,  or  any  other 
actinometer,  for  that  matter. 

I  use  the  meter  constantly,  and  find  it  tells  me  the  truth  ;  it  would 
not  do  so  if  I  did  not  use  it  as  above. 

Mr.  Bitter  refers  to  his  having  been  stung.  It  is  a  habit  of  bees, 
to  sting  when  mishandled  or  when  approached  by  those  who  do  not 
understand  them. 

Instead  of  censure  being  passed  on  this  production  of  ilr. 
\^  raise  ought  to  be  given  him  for  the. extraordinary  advance 

I  ..    has   made  through  his  efForts.       If  one  will   usj  his 

"  ISii.'."  speed-card,  time  tank,  and  thermometer  there  is  no  mystorj- 
in  producing  good  negatives  almost  right  away.— Yours  faithfully, 

^    „     .  Oliver  Hoeton. 

199,  Buchanan  Street.  Glasgow,  April  13. 


Hnsioers  ro  CorrespondetitSe 

— -^ — 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

I*  eoMtquenet  of  general  reduced  supptiet  of  paper,  at  the  rttutt 
of  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  murh  wood  pidp  andgroA*, 
a  imaUtr  epaee  will  be  available  untU  further  notice  for  repliet- 
l»  torrttpondentt. 

Moreover,  we  wHl  anneer  by  poet  if  ttamprd  and  addressed  enve- 
lope it  eneloted  for  reply:  h-eent  InUmational  Coupon,  from- 
rtadtrt  abroad. 

The  fuD  fueitione  and  antweri  will  be  printed  only  in  the  ease  of- 
Miytn'ss  of  general  interest. 

Qurriet  to  be  answered  in  the  Friday'e  "  Journrd  "  must  reach  us 
not  latar  than  Tuesday  (posUd  Monday),  and,  should  be 
oddrtistd  to  tit  Kditort. 

D.  C.  M. — We  hsve  an  article  on  the  subject  in  type  to  appear 
shortly. 

B.  Mattuom. — You  are  right  in  point  of  law,  and  your  customer 
is  wrong.  Let  him  threaten.  We  are  quite  sure  he  will  not  get. 
a  lawyer  to  advise  him  to  take  actioa 

J.  C. — We  cannot  find  such  a  lens  described  in  any  catalogue,  but, 
judging  from  your  description,  it  would  not  cover  more  than  a 
5x4  plate     The  original  cost  was  probably  about  £3. 

C.  L.  F.  Msnxa. — Very  doubtful  if  it  is  worth  its  prioe.  Few  of 
these  secret  processes  are.  If  it  is  for  bromide  or- P. O.P.  emul- 
sion we  could  make  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  at  its  source. 

J.  W. — The  lens  appears  to  be  an  ordinary  quarter-plate  Frencii 
portrait  lens,  of  which  the  value  is  only  a  few  shillings,  say,  7s.  6d. 
to  10s.  You  have  apparently  reversed  the  position  of  the  oombink- 
tion ;  the  lens  with  the  air-space  is  the  back  one. 

A.  J;;^F.  B.jy-1.  We  cannot  identify  the  material  you  mention.    WTiy 
not'miidilt  of  your  local  draper?    If  it  is  made  for  window-dress- 
ing, Messrs.  Potter   and   Sons,   Aldersgate  Street,   London,    E.C. , 
ooutd  probably  supply   it.     2.  There  is  no  risk  of  affecting   the- 
permanency  of  prints  by  using  Mr.  Comley's  stop  bath. 

W.  T.  Bltwitt. — If  you  take  our  advice  you  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  The  proposition  is  a  very  doubtful  one  indeed  at  the- 
preaent  time,  and  we  should  judge  that  yoa  would  not  have  the  - 
slightest  chance  of  doing  business  at  a  profit  when  prices  fall,  as 
they  are  bound  to  do  after  the  war,  considerably  below  their 
present  level. 

A.  O.  D. — ^l%ere  is  no  book  on  the  making  of  emulsion  for  negative 
plates,  excepting  the  large  German  treatises  on  the  subject,  such 
as  yoa  can  see  in  the  Pat-Mit  Office  Library,  25,  Southampton. 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C,  daily  from  10  to  5. 
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K.  E.  F. — We  do  not  ibink  there  ia  anything  exceptional  in  the 
circuiostances.  It  would  seem  that  the  order  for  the  ijortraits 
was  given  in  ihe  customary  way,  and  tb«t,  therefore,  the  copy- 
right is  the  property  cf  the  titter.  That  being  so,  yoa  can  take  no 
objection  to  the  sitter  having  the  portrait  fnlarged  or  copied  in 
any  desired  way. 

1'.  B  B. — Quality  varies  so  greatly  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us 
to  suggest  a  price  when  we  have  no  means  of  guessing  what  the 
quality  is.  A  ^reat  deal  of  rubbifh  is  put  out  in  this  branch  of 
the  trade,  and  is  dear  at  any  price;  but  if  you  can  supply  decent 
work,  and  nriore  especially  if  you  can  keep  promises  as  regards 
date  of  delivery,  there  is  plenty  of  business  to  be  had. 

Me-sskncer. — We  think  the  apparatus  to  which  you  refer  is  that 
introduced  some  five  or  six  years  ago  by  Mesrrs.  Walltuch,  Smith 
and  Co.  At  that  time  enlarging  from  small  negatives  was  not  so 
widely  practised  as  it  now  is  in  the  cheap  portrait  trade,  but  at 
the  present  time  the  system  of  making  postcard  portraits  from 
much  smaller  negatives  is  very  widely  adopted  and  frequently  with 
comparatively  primitive  home-made  apparatus. 

F.  .AND  CoMl'ANY. — As  vou  surelv  have  seen  from  letters  which  have 
appeared  in  our  corre-ipondence  columns  within  the  past  week  or 
two,  the  quality  of  the  tap  water,  hard  or  soft,  does  have  a  very 
material  effect  upon,  the  occurrence  or  otherwise  of  blisters  on 
orints  in  .'ulphide  toning.  This  action  extends  to  prints  which  are 
fi.'icd  and  washed  witliout  toning,  but  it  is  morj  likely  to  occur 
after  sepia  toning,  owing  to  the  r^ftoning  action  of  the  sulphide 
bath. 

Sketch  PoRTRArruRE.— Would  you  plea«e  let  me  know  if  the  tii/ht 
has  to  be  blocked  off  between  the  nitter  and  the  backrjround,  tli.it 
is  to  say,?fter  the  background  has  been  lit  ap?  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  the  sitter  is  placed  6  feet  away  from  the  background 
and  that  the  intervening  light  is  to  bo  blocked  off  ? — John  McC. 

You  are  quite  right  in  assuming  that  the  blinds  are  drawn  over 
the  head  of  the  sitter  with  a  gap  behind  to  light  up  the 
background. 

B.  K. — In  reply  to  your  queries  :  (1)  The  focal  length  is  6  inches. 
(2)  The  largest  aperture  is  f /3.  The  lens  will  cover  only  a  carte- 
de-visite.  (3)  As  you  will  see  from  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  largest 
aperture  must  be  2  in.  (4J  A  portrait  lens  of  about  the  year  1860 
or  1861.  (5)  Its  value  is  about  30s.  (6)  You  would  require  about 
tour  1,000  c.p.halt-'.vatt  lamps.  (7)  You  would  be  very  limited  ;is 
regards  what  you  could  "do,  since  the  lens  will  only  cover  a  carte- 
de-visite  plate. 

RiFtBX  MiEROR. — I  have  a  reflex  camera,  the  mirror  of  which  has 
recently  been  re-silvered.  I  find  now  on  using  it  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  focus  siharply  on  the  top  screen ;  and  when  using  a  long 
focus  large  aperture  lens,  like  a  New  I,arge  Adon,  the  distortion 
is  enormous.  On  stopping  down  it  begins  to  improve.  What  is 
tlie  cause?  In  my  own  opinion,  it  is  uneven  silvering. — Edward 
J.   Jacobs. 

Bad  silvering  might  pei'haps  account  for  it,  bat  we  think  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  due  to  faulty  re-setting  of  the  mirror,  possibly 
in  the  way  of  straining  the  glass. 

P.  G. — The  best  way  is  to  try  what  is  known  as  the  Spanish  windlass, 
which  is  capable  of  unscrewing  anything,  provided  the  threads  are 
not  actually  rusted  together.  Take  a  piece  of  strong  cord  long 
enough  to  wrap  three  times  round  the  condenser,  tie  the  ends 
firmly  together,  and  then  put  round  the  condenser,  passing  one 
end  of  the  double  cord  through  the  other.  Pull  tight  and  put  a 
stout  stick  through  the  loop,  so  that  one  end  bears  against  the 
side  of  the  condenser  mount.  The  stick  will  then  act  as  a  lever, 
and  if  long  enough  will  give  a  purchase  that  will  shift  anything. 
The  principle  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  chain  wrench  used  by 
engineers  for  unscrewing  pipes ;  this  you  have  perhaps  seen.  Your 
suggestion  for  bayonet  catches  has,  we  believe,  ibeen  carried  out 
by  some  makers,  and  we  agree  with  you  that  the  old  metliod  of 
screwing  is  very  troublesome. 

Studio  Sidelight. — We  have  the  opjKjrtunity  of  (otherwise)  suit- 
able premises  for  shop  and  studio  in  an  excellent  position,  but 
there  is  som3  difliculty  in  securing  side-light  lower  down  than 
6  ft.  from  the  floor.  We  should  be  glad  of  your  opinion  in 
regard   to   the   latter   difficulty.     Would   it   prove   a  serious   dis- 


advantage in  the  lighting?  The  side  would  face  in  northerly 
direction.  Of  «mrse,  we  should  have  preferred  the  side-light 
about  18  ins.  from  the  floor.  Perhaps  you  can  kindly  give  ug 
your  views,  for  which  we  .should  be  greatly  obliged. — 
Lighting. 

If  the  studio  is  of  good  width  (so  that  you  can  place  the  sitter' 
8  ft.  from  the  side-light),  the  6  ft.  wall  on  tho  side  will  not  be 
a  material  drawback.  But  with  anything  short  of  this  in  width 
it  will  be  a  serious  drawback  for  single  jjortraits,  and  in  any 
circumstances  is  liable  to  make  it  awkward  to  deal  with  groups 
of  any  size. 

E  J.  A. — 1.  We  should  recommend  you  to  try  to  get  prints  from 
the  negatives  as  they  are,  using  a  "contrasty"  bromide  or 
gaslight  paper,  such  as  Velox  or  Wellington  S.P.  There  is  always 
a  risk  of  staining  in  intensifying.  The  mercury  and  ammonia  will 
give  the  best  results.  Make  a  fresh  solution  of  mercury,  and  use 
at  least  1  drachm  of  ammonia  to  5  ozs.  of  wateir ;  more  if  you 
have  had  the  ammonia  in  stock  for  long.  Wash  for  about  40 
minutes  between  mercury  and  ammonia,  and  5  minutes  final  waeli- 
ing.  The  other  inteusifiers  you  mention  are  good,  but  the  mercury 
and  ammonia  is  the  simplest.  Why  not  reproduce  the  negatives 
by  making  a  transparency  on  a  process  plate,  develop  fully,  and 
intensify,  and  from  that  another  negative  also  on  a  process  plate? 
This  will  give  you  more  density  than  intensifying  the  original,  and 
there  is  no  risk.  2.  You  will  deal^best  with  the  snow  scene  by 
reducing  with  persulphate  of  ammonia ;  this  will  reduce  the  high- 
lights before  it  touches  the  shadows.  It  does  not  matter  on  what 
side  you  work  up  a  negative.  Every  dark  touch  on  the  negative 
is  a  light  one  on  the  print.  3.  You  cannot  use  a  stylo  for  writirj; 
on  celluloid ;  a  fine  sable  brush  is  the  projier  thing.  You  can 
attadi  th:;  celluloid  with  S«ccotine.  4.  About  10  grains  resin 
to  the  ounoe  of  turpentine.  You  can  luse  more  if  you  Jike  a 
thicker  medium.  Neither  methylated  spirits  nor  vinegar  can  be 
used.  5.  You  can  make  a  stop  bath  by  mixing  an  ounce  of  acetic 
acid  in  120  ozs.  of  water,  but  we  think  you  would  do  better  to 
use  tartaric  acid,  .as  recommended  by  Mr.  Comley  in  the  "B..I." 
of  March  1,  as  the  acetic  acid  may  soften  the  gelatine.  There 
is  a  great  scarcity  of  acetic  acid  just  now,  and  almost  any  chemist/ 
would  be  glad  to  purchase  your  stock. 

@^be  Irttisb  Imtmal  of  f  I|0t00ra|i(|$. 

IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

The  tariff  below  applies  only  to  advertisements  for  next  week's  issue. 
April  26.  Commencing  with  the  issue  of  May  3,  an  increased  scale  of 
charges  comes  into  operation,  vit..  Id.  a  word — minimum.  Is. 

Inasmuch  as  advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  unless  fully  prepaid, 
advertisers  are  requested  to  make  a  note  of  the  advanced  rate. 

Net  Prepaid  Line  Advertisements. 

Tariff  of  Charges. 

18  words  or  less       •••         1/- 

Extra  words.     For  every  three  words  or  less ...        2d. 

(No  reduction  for  a  series.) 

Orders  to  repeat  an  adv't  must  be  accompanied  by  the  advertisement 
as  previously  printed. 

Special  Note.     Adv'ts  under  a  Box  Number. 
For  words  "BoxNo."  and  office  address  in  adv't  add  4d.  per  insertion. 
For  forwarding  replies      ...         ...        6d.  per  insertion  for  each  adv't. 

If  replies  are  called  for  this  latter  charge  is  not  made. 
Advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  and  correctly  prepaid. 
The  latest  time   for  receiving  small  line  advertisements  is  12  o'clock 
(noon)  on  Wednesdays  foe  the  current  week's  issue. 

Displayed  Adv'ts  should  reach  the  Publishers  Monday  morning. 

The  insertion  of   an  Advertisement  in  any  definite  issue  cannot   be 
guaranteed. 

HENRY   GREENWOOD    &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Publishers, 
24.  Wellington  Street,   Strand.   LONDON,  W.C  2. 
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As  Muiouncsd  last  week,  an  increased 
scale  of  charges  for  the  insertion  of 
prepaid  line  advertisements  has  had  to  be  adopted  by 
our  publishers  as  the  result  of  very  considerable 
advanr^*  in  the  charges  for  paper  and  printing.  Par- 
ti' the  new  tariff  will  be  found  on  page  200, 
frn'  I  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  an  advertise- 
ment 18  verj"  simply  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  a 
word  with  a  minimum  charge  of  one  shilling.  What  is, 
however,  not  quite  so  simple  is  the  reckoning  of  the 
number  of  "words"  in  an  announcement.  Inasmuch 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  time  have  imposed  upon  our 
publishers  the  necessity  of  withholding  publication  of 
thejie  adverti.-jeiiients,  unless  fully  prepaid — for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  a  L'reat  deal  of  unnecessary  book-keeping — 
it  in  a  matt*>r  of  :<ome  moment  to  advertisers  that  they 
to  reckon  the  number  of  words  in  an 
.ind  thus  ensure  its  prompt  publication. 
We,  theiei.itv.  a<;.iin  rej)rint  among  the  advertisements 
of  this  issiip  thr  -'tirdiilo  which  we  compiled  a  few  weeks 
a^o  in  th-  ilar  or  occasional  senders  of 
line  advert!  >  ■  •■])  it  by  them,  and  will  recog- 
nise ita  usefulness  to  them  in  avoiding  the  necessity  ol 
application  being  made  for  a  supplementary  remittance. 
The  s<-lii-(lule  includes  all  those  nondescript  signs  and 
symbols  on  which  there  may  be  divided  opinions  as  to 
tKeir  forming  one  word  or  two,  but  advertisers  have  the 
advantage  that  they  are  able  to  reckon  the  number  of 
words     in     tln-ir    announcements    jirecisely    as    does    our 

publishers'   >talT 

•  •  • 

The  Tax  The  announcement  by  the  Chancellor  of 

on  the  Exchequer  on  Monday  evening  last 

Luxuries.  ^jjjjt,   his    Budget   contemplates    the   im- 

|)0!<ition  ijf  a  tax  upon  articles  of  luxury  on  the  lines  of 
that  reoeiitlv  aduiptod  in  France  raises  the  jwssibility  that 
phf  •  ••  ■  'lie  goods  and  photographs  themselves  may  have 
a   •  led  to  them  aa  has  been   done  by  the  French 

■G,,  1.      According    to     the    French    finance    law, 

wl  ■   into  operation  at  the  end  of  March,   photo- 

-cs,  and  accessories  are  among  the 
;.-les  which  bear  a  10  per  cent,  tax 
ure.-Tp*H:uve  oi  ■'     '  ■     'i  they  are  sold.     Photo- 

graphs   and    pi  _i'nients    are    included    in 

a  1  ^'er  li»l  of  "  luxuries,"  which  are  taxed  to  the 

aar.  -t  only  when  the  retail  price  exceeds  a  certain 

amount.  In  the  case  of  portrait  photographs  this  is  40 
frs.  per  dozen  ;  in  the  case  of  enlargements,  it  is  40  frs. 
each.  In  other  words,  portrait  photographs  the  ])ricfl  of 
which  is  below,  !<ay,  30a.  per  dozen  and  portrait  enlarge- 
ments which  are  sold  for  the  same  sum  each  go  untaxed, 
but   in   the  case  of   these  goods   which    ar»  "■•l'    "..t.il   at 
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prices  above  this  figure  tlie  Republic  imposes  a  tax  of  10 

jjer  cent,   on  the  retail  price.     No  details  are,   however, 

forthconiiug  at  the  time  of  writing  of  the  intentions  of 

the  Government  in  respect  to  the  goods  which  will  come 

within  its  scope:   the  amount  of  the  tax  is' put  at  2d.  on 

the  shilliu£!. 

«  *  * 

Hon-  If,  as  is  suggested,  the  proposed  tax  on 

Luxury  luxuries  is  to   be   modelled   on   that  in 

Appliances.  Prance,  it  is  to  be  very  strongly  urged 

that  the  schedulie  published  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
"  Board  of  Trade  Journal,"  if  applied  without  qualifica- 
tion, will  bear  very  unfairly  on  individual  cases.  Photo- 
<,'rapliic  appliances  are  a  notable  case  in  point.  While 
apparatus  for  the  practice  of  photography  as  a  pastime 
is  very  jiroperly  classed  as  a  luxury,  those  which  a  profes- 
sional photographer  buys  for  the  carrying  on  of  his  busi- 
ness are  in  no  sense  a  luxury,  and  ought  not  to  be  subject 
to  taxation.  No  doubt  this  is  a  possible  contingency 
which  has  the  attention  of  the  Professional  Photographers' 
Association,  obviously  the  body  which  could  make  the 
necessary  appeal  to  the  Committee  which  is  charged 
with  the  business  of  selecting  and  classifying  goods  which- 
may  be  taxed.  Picture  frames  form  another  item  in  the 
French  schedule,  according  to  which  they  are  exempt  from 
tax  if  costing  no  more  than  10  frs.  This  seems  to  be  a 
very  reasonable  limit.  A  silver  frame  for  a  photograph 
which  costs  a  couple  of  guineas  is  certainly  a  luxury, 
whereas  a  frame  for  an  enlargement  for  which  seven  or 
eight  shillings  may  be  charged  cannot  appropriately  be 
classified  as  falling  in  the  luxury  class  of  goods. 

•  «  « 

Optical  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  first  step 

Text-Books.  in  the  direction  of  making  foreign  opti- 
cal text-books  available  to  English  readers  is  being  taken 
by  the  issue,  announced  last  week,  of  Steinheil'and  Voit's 
Vfork,  by  Messrs.  Blackie.  But  this  is  a  highly  technical 
work  for  the  professional  computer  and  designer  of  lenses; 
others  of  a  more  general  character  are,  we  believe,  in 
translators'  hands,  among  them,  we  hope,  the  very 
exhaustive  ' '  Theory  and  History  of  Photographic 
Lenses  "  by  Dr.  von  Rbhr,  which  hitherto  has  been  issued 
only  in  its  original  German.  This  work  is  one  which 
stands  alone  in  its  comprehensive  and  scholarly  review  of 
the  progress  in  the  design  of  photographic  objectives  in 
all  countries  up  to  the  year  1899.  Its  translation  is  a 
duty  which  we  in  this  country  owe  to  ourselves,  for  no 
other  optical  treatise  is  so  fine  a  corrective  of  the  insinua- 
tion of  our  natural  trait  of  self-disparagement  into  the 
views  -which  have  become  solidified  here  as  to  what  has 
been  done  by  British  opticians.  Dr.  von  Rohr  is  an 
historian,  combining  the  power  of  broad  sweeps  of  view 
with  meticulous  accuracy.  In  no  other  book  can  the  work 
of  opticians  in  Europe  and  America  be  so  completely 
studied  ;  and  in  none  is  fuller  credit  given  to  the  great 
achievements  of  those  in  Great  Britain.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  to  be  trained  for  the  industry  of  applied 
optics  this  work  is  one  which  we  hope  the  Committee  on 
Glass  and  Optical  Instruments  lias  upon  its  list. 


Looking    back,    as    we   had    occasion    to 
the  other  day,  on  the  devices  which  have 


Time- 
Exposupe 

Printing  come    upon    the    market    of    late    years 

Appliances.  j-      ,,      '  o    i       i  j. 

for  the  exposure  of  development  papers, 

we  were  struck  by  the  very  little  attention  which  has  been 
given  by  manufacturers  to  printing  frames  or  boxes  which 
can  be  set  to  expose  the  paper  for  a  definite  time  and  to 
repeat  this  exposure,  or  rather  any  one  of  a  series,  as 
required  until  adjusted  to  a  different  time.  Improve- 
ments in  the  direction  of  the  rapid  handling  of  the  sensi- 


tive paper  or  cards  have  reached  a  point  which  afiforda 
pretty  nearly  all  that  is  needed  in  speed  and  labour- 
saving,  but  we  can  recall  only  one  appliance  in  the  use  of 
which  the  timing  of  the  exposure  is  done  mechanically. 
We  believe  that  trade  printers  employ  such  appliances, 
and  we  should  think  there  is  room  for  commercial  appa- 
ratus which  would  serve  the  photographer  in  the  same 
way,  and  would  eliminate  the  fallible  element  in  the 
giving  of  many  successive  exposures  required  to  be  of  the 
same  duration.  The  appliance  just  referred  t&,  one 
of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.'s.,  was  practically  a  large  drop 
shutter,  the  aj)erture  in  the  falling  board  of  which  could 
be  opened  or  closed  within  a  range  permitting  expo- 
sures from  ^  sec.  to  7  sec.  For  present-day  requirements 
in  printing  boxes,  strip  printers,  and  the  like,  a  much  more 
compact  device  is  called  for.  It  is  one,  we  are  convinced, 
quite  within  the  competence  of  our  experimental  designers. 
: ;^ 

MEASURING  THE  ACTION  OF  INTENSIFIERS : 
STAIN   IN  NEGATIVES  AND   INTENSIFICATION. 

The  paper  by  Messrs.  Nietz  and  Huse,  despite- — or  should 
we  not  ^ay  because  of — its  curves  and  mathematical  for- 
mulae, contains  much  of  practical  interest.  We  will  not  seek 
to  examine  the  methods  devised  by  the  authors  for  ex- 
pressing in  figures  the  action  of  intensifiers :  considerations 
are  involved  which  appeal  to  the  specialists  in  sensito- 
metric  methods,  and  will  probably  be  debated  by  them. 
Broadly,  it^  is  apparent  that  the  results  to  which  these 
methods  lead  are  in  correspondence  with  photographers' 
practical  experience  for  something  like  a  generation,  a 
fact  not  to  be  despised  as  a  piece  of  confirmatory  evi- 
dence, even  though  the  high-brow  specialists  in  sensito- 
metric  investigations  may  themselves  be  inclined  to  sniff 
at  it.  But,  as  regards  the  practical  outcome,  papers  such 
as  these  can  bear  a  good  deal  of  paraphrasing  in  order 
that  the  findings  of  their  authors  may  be  brought  reason- 
ably within  the  comprehension  of  those  of  ns  whose  judg- 
ment of  negatives  and  prints  is  made  in  less  precise  terms : 
but  who  nevertheless  -have  no  such  bad  idea  of  the  real 
qualities  concerned. 

Although  the  effects  of  different  intensifiers  have  been 
compared  by  many  experimenters,  it  has  been  almost  in- 
variably in  a  qualitative  way — i.e.,  showing  the  increase  in 
the  contrast  in  prints,  not  measuring  it.  On  these  lines, 
though  in  a  rougher  and  less  searching  manner,  much  in- 
formation has  been  gathered,  though  it  has  not  always 
been  recognised  that  the  visible  action  of  an  intensifier 
on  a  negative  tells  us  scarcely  anything  worth  knowing 
as  to  its  general  usefulness.  The  present  paper  shows  how 
very  complex  the  matter  is.  It  keeps  in  view  the  final 
'aim — viz.,  an  improved  degree  of  contrast  in  the  print- 
Clearly,  that  result  is  dependent  on  several  other  things 
than  the  contrast-giving  action  of  the  intensifier,  as  judged 
by  the  eye.  It  depends  on  the  colour  of  the  deposit 
in  the  intensified  negative;  also  on  the  presence  of  stain 
in  the  original  image,  since  such  itain  is  usually  a  cause 
of  contrast  and  may  be  removed  in  the  intensifying 
process;  and  it  depends  also,  in  relation  to  the  colour  of 
the  intensified  plate,  on  the  colour-sensitiveness  of  the 
printing  medium,  and,  in  this  connection,  also  on  the 
spectral  composition  of  the  light  by  which  printing  is 
done.  In  view  of  so  many  variable  factors,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  idiosyncrasies  of  emulsions  in  amena- 
bility to  certain  intensifiers^  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  apply  numerical  measures  to  intensification  processes 
with  any  approach  to  the  exactness  of,  say,  measuring 
the  sensitiveness  of  plates.  The  laborious  processes  by 
which  Messrs.  Nietz  and  Huse  succeed  in  computing  the 
photographic  or  printing  contrast  of  a  negative  from  a 
measurement    of    its    apparent    contrast,    have,    however. 
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for   tlie  first   time   yielded    a    series   of    numbers,    which, 

they  are  approximate  in  general  application,  may 

■  II  as  representing  the   "  power  "   of   the  different 

vers — i.e.,  the  degree  of  contrast  producefl  in  the 

j,i.;,i    .ompared   with   that   in  one  from   the  unintensified 

nei^ative       In   this   respect,    and   in   their   data   as  to   t*'a 

'  - ""       to  which   the   colour   of  the   intensified  dejKJsit   is 

ive   of    "effective    intensification,"    lliey    mark    a 

ing  in  the  experimental  study  of  these  much- 

■««, 

)rtant    outcome 

of   intensifiers. 

etfects,   into  four  groups.      The 

'int  the  existence  of  more  or  lees 

1    the  original   negative  and   the  production  of  an 

•  il    :in,i('<'     w!ii.  Ii    iinv    I.p   neutral    or    coloured, 

'■d.      Theae   groups,    a? 

■ - ■ :•    ■■■   '  -g-  4,  are:  — 

II  Both  visual  nnd  f^ffp'-tive  intensification.  Pro- 
ne stain  bv  iiifen.si- 
t  .   or     friMi,   t..-u'r:il 


dii 
fif 


ficatioD.      Produced    bv   changing   the 

int..  .-.   ,.,.1,„,r...r ;,.,,i    ,.    .,      ,,1 


■1" 


t      vi-'iia;,     i>n;.     no    t-ii »■•  1 1 '. »■ .   j[  '"     tiou-      Pro- 

duced in  negatives  with   inurh  stn  :<]  intensi 

fierii  yielding  a  i  •    *     '  it. 

<t    Visual    int'  ^ut    effective    re<lu<-tii.i 

A  more  pronounced  tai4 1  i,i  the  c  tyj" 


!  ..  .     .  »'.  , 



•■  "    throw    sonif>    ' 

1    III*"   <ns- 

itered     in     n 

'ion,     and 

t.i)  . 

one 

liili.        i 

'    ca.se  uf  a 
of   whifh 

as    by    the    rhromiuni  j 

.  „        exchange    for    it       The  | 

authors  utate  that  in  the  raae  of  haavy   pyro  stain  the  | 


intensification,  on  balance,  has  been  found  to  be  nil.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  intensifier  which  yields  a  coloured 
deposit,  and  also  is  without  action  on  stain  in  the  original 
image,  e.g.,  the  various  mercuric-iodide  formula;  and  the 
uranium  intensifier,  is  liable  to  exceed  the  effect  which 
is  judged  from  the  appearance  of  the  negative.  These 
are  considerations,  apart  from  the  choice  of  an  intensifier 
ap|)ropriate  to  the  character  of  the  negative,  in  which 
matter  the  authors  offer  some  advice  which  conforms  in 
the  main  with  general  practice. 

Other   measurements   of   theirs   are  no   less  interesting, 

namely,   those  repre.sented   graphically  in   Fig.   5,   on  the 

kind    and    degree   of    effective    intensification.      Here    the 

height  of  the  curve  in  the  space  of  the  diagram  indicates 

the  degree  of  action,  whilst  its  departure  from  a  straight 

horizontal     line     shows     what     is     commonly    called    the 

selective  character  of  the  intensifier,  greater  on  the  light 

deposits  than  on  the  heavy,  or  rire    lersd.     Thus  it  will 

be    seen    that    XVI.,    the    intensifier    of    mercuric    iodide 

and  Sclilippo's  salt,  published  by  Mr.    \V.   E.   Debenhain 

in    our    is.sue    of    April    6,    1917,    yields    proportional    iii- 

nout  a  range  of  densities  (the  effect  of  longer 

coupled     with     general     vigorous     action). 

uric  '  l<i<)riii<lc     and     amidol     (VII.)     is     still     more 

V  protinrtioiial,  though  much  milder  in  action.     The 

'[(hide  process  (XVII.)  comes  approximately 

two.     We  could  have  wished  for  data  of  this 

kind  in  ros|.ifl  to  a  greater  number  of  intensifier  forniulse. 

V-    ''    '-   ''"■  "•■•■•>r   pursues  the  scientific  examination   of 

.IS     far  as  it    need    go.      The    variable 

■  i:..    i.-.  .»,ii-.niy  said,  are  too  many  to  permit  of  the 

t    of    a   given   intensifier    being    expressed    in    figures. 

tint   the  authors'   work   will  have   been   worth  while  if  it 

does  no   more  than   lay  emphasis  on   the  many  causes  for 

'  ification.      Properlv    understood,    it 

i"    secured    more    by    adhering    to 

,  developer,  etc.,  than  by  rely- 

action  of  intensifying  formula- 

if  these  conditions  are  not  realised 

they   are    not — a   useful    indication 

of  the  rea.sou  why  such  and  such  an  intensifier  falls  short 

of  what  is  expe<:t«d  of  it  ia  provided  by  the  measnictni.iits 

which  Messrs  Nietz  and  Iluae  have  carried  out. 


it  matters  riL'iit 
very    fre(|uciitly 
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i\  commaniettinn  from  »hc  R««earcb  Ijidormt.jrv  of  the  F '.mtmau  Kodak  Company  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Socioty.) 


{CcnttnUf-i  frntn  piujt  182.) 
Claa*««  of  loteneification 


f..rp   .1. 


b*v«  th- 

!l,..      fir.' 


wMCirHT    lltry    ivi'lit 


'■1,  (tie 
iimI  of 
clearer 
I,  We 
in  true 


in  iii«  a^iiVTniif^ti 


gBD 


'I   that 

jhown 

ihe  rela- 


tive poaitioM  of  Itie  ourvei  may  be  •omewhat  exaggerated,  to  illus- 
trate  thr  pniut. 

Ii    TV  y    ».    ii.iv  I!'.-  i,.ir!iml  caae  of  au  original  iietjativo  of  lu.t 

li'ient   to  n'we  u  higher  |>h<>to){' 

•  .fl  by  a  method  giving  a  fair  <l' 

n   the  depoMt.     There   ii   both   visual  and   photn^raphic 

<.ij       Su  !i    iiicdiod:!   include   UcMiIme'a  c<r[ipfr  tin  iiiten- 

lippe's'salt,  mercuric  iodide  with  an 

...-...'!   urn. 

In  a  KF^'"' '^a'^  °'  ^^'*  clana,  t,   =   ir.  i.e..  the  intoniificr  giv 
neutral   deposit:!.     Such   coaea  are   mercaric   bromide   with   amidol, 
and   rhromiamamidol    aned    with   an  original   neutral   negative,   in 
which  case  i  „  -   •      ••  ■'  '>     =  Or 

Tliin    ':>   the    '  il   and   moat  useful   claa*   of   intensifirra. 

Soni''     'I    ■-     •  ihii  rlans,  if  uned  will'  i,..i.ii;.l  nt-gativea, 

arn  n  '   « ilh  variou*  black-  i-.  mich  as 

amni.ii.i.i.    ~- :■  ,.,  ,    l.-,    forroua   oxalate;    M  .lu's;     acid 

Oliver;  and  mercuric  ioiiide  with  ammonia.     Further  relative  data 
i.'onoerning  these  intensification  method"  will  \>f  ;;ivon. 

Class   IVb  shows  visual  reduction  hut   phnt'iuraphic    intensifica- 
tion.   Thta  occurs,  for  instance,  when  nothing  is  udilud  to  the  original 
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silver  but  tlie  silver  is  changed  to  silver  sulphide,  as  by  bleaching 
in  ferricyanJde-broniide  solution  and  blackening  in  sodium  sul- 
phide. Here  there  is  a  slight  loss  in  visual  density,  but  as  the 
deposit  is  coloured  and  passes  less  actinic  light  than  before,  there 
is  photographic  intensification. 

Class  IVc  is  a  special  case,  which  applies  only  to  certain  inten- 


FiB.  4 


sifiere,  vrhich  give  neutral  deposits,  used  with  negatives  of  rather 
high  coloui-.  In  ithi*  instance  the  photographic  contrast  of  the 
original  (due  to  the  colour)  is  far  greater  than  its  visual  contrast. 
The  intensified  plate  is  nearly  neutral  in  colour,  and  although, 
perhaps,  there  is  visual  intensification,  tiiere  may  be  no  photographic 
intensificauon.  We  have  found  tliis  to  be  true  with  plates  developed 
iu  pyro  containing  little  sulphite  (thus  giving  heavy  colour),  and 
intensified  v?ith  chromium  amidol,  which  bleaches  out  some  of  the 
pyro  colour. 

It  h.is  been  possible  to  produce  the  conditions  .shown  iu  Fig.  JYd, 
iu  which  we  have  visual  intensification  but  photographic  reduction. 
This  was  actually  experimentally  obtained  by  intensifying  a  pyro 
negative  of  high  colour  in  Baker's  permanganate-caustic  hydro- 
(|uinone  formula.  There  was  slight  visuaL'intensification,  but  since 
the  pyro  colour  was  removed  by  the  hleach,  redevelopment  gave  a 
nearly  neutral  deposit  of  lower  photographic  contrast  than  the 
original  negative.  It  should  not  be  inferred  that  this  method  does 
not  give  intensification,  since  with  neutral  negatives  it  is  quite 
satisfactory,  giving  some  increase  in  contrast. 

In  the  above  curves  and  the  consideration  of  them,  when  it  is 
Indicated  that,  for  instance,  i„  =  0,,,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
curves  are  necessarily  coincident,  but  only  that  they  are  of  equal 
contrast  and  otherwise  similar.  This  is  logical,  since  these  negatives 
would  be  exactly  equivalent  in  printing,  although  one  would  require 
longer  exposure  than  the  other. 

Character  of  the   Photographic   Intensification. 

A  method  of  interpreting  the  data,  analogous  to  that  used  in  show- 
ing the  visual  effect  (Fig.    II.),  is   applied  in    Fig.    V.,  where  the 
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percentage  increase  in  photographic  density  is  plotted  against  the 
value  of  the  original  visual  density.  The  ordinate.s  represent  the 
percentage  increase  and  the  abscisste  are  the  same  as  in  Fig.  II. 


A  line  parallel  to  the  horizontal  axis  would  indicate  strictly  pix>- 
jjortional  intensification,  the  same  relative  amount  being  added  to 
each  density,  thereby  acting  to  increase  the  contrast  in  the  same 
way  as  longer  development  would.  Most  intensifiers  ai)proach  this 
condition  rather  closely.  One  of  the  Wst  methods  in  this  respect, 
giving  also  vigorous  intensification,  consists  in  (bleaching  the  negar 
tive  in  mercuric  iodide,  washing  vei-y  thoroughly,  and  blackening 
iu  a  fresh,  filtered  solution  of  Schlippe's  salt  (XVI.)'.  The  mercuric 
bromide  and  amidol  method  (VII.)  gives  proportional  although  low 
degree  of  intensification.  This,  however,  gave  the  most  nearly 
photograpliically  neutral  deposit  found.  DesaLnve's  copper-tin  inten- 
sifier  (XVIII.)  deserves  special  mention.  This  was  investigated  by 
L.  P.  Clcrc,*  who  was  on«  of  the  few  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
measfuring  the  photographic  effect,  and  to  devise  means  to  this  end. 
However,  bis  method  differed  radically  from  ours,  and  was  applied 
only  to  one  or  two  cases,  notably  the  copi)er-tin  intensitier  mentioned 
above. 

We  also  find  that  this  combination  gives  photographically  propor- 
tional intensification  of  fair  degree,  and  it  appears  that  it  might  be 
a  very  desiirable  method  to  employ.  But,  as  we  stated  originally, 
the  general  practicability  (permanence,  colour  of  image,  etc.)  of 
any  particular  formula^does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper.  We  wish  rather  to  discuss  intensification  primarily  from 
t!ia  standiix)int  of  the  character  of  the  effect  produced. 


In  connection  with  Dexalme's  intensifier,  it  may  be  oi  interest  to 
note  that  although  the  deposit  is  visually  quite  highly  coloured, 
under  the  conditions  of  our  experiments,  it  Avas  rei)eatedly  proven 
to  be  in  -effect  absolutely  photographically  rtrutral.  This  would  not 
be  true  were  wa  using  a,  colour-sensitive  printing  medium.  But 
positive  film  is  sensitive  only  to  ultra-violet,  violet  and  blue,  and 
it  happens  that  the  dejxisit  is  transparent  to  those  wave-lengths  af* 
light  to  w"hich  tilie  printing  material  is  sensitive,  whereas  a  yellow 
or  yellow-ibrown  deposit  would  aibsort)  them.  Hence  the  colour  of 
a  deposit  may  not  always  be  ^issumed  to  increase  its  pJiotographic 
density. 

Using  a  permanganate-hydrochloric  acid  bleach  with  a  sodium 
stannit©  solution  as  a  blackener  (XX. )  on  a  pyyo  negative,  we  Obtamed 
a  strongly-ooloured  image  which  showed  visual  intensification  and 
still  greater  photographic  effect. 

Fi-om  our  experiments,  it  is  apparent  that  tllie  colour  of  the  inten- 
sified deposit,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  intensification ,  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  original  deposit,  the  latter  being  a  function  of  the 
type  of  emulsion  and  the  developer  used. 

Colour  Coefficients  of  Intensifiers. 

It  will  be  neces.sary  to  refer  again  to  tlie  paper  by  Jones  and 
Wikey,  in  which  this  term  is  defined.    Practically,  the  colour  co- 

fl  This  intpn*,ifler  is  the  one  which  Mr.  Debenkam  sagge&tecl  we  should  inves- 
tigate.   ("  B.J.,"  1917,  p.  186). 
'  "  B.J.,  '  1912,  p.  21S. 
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Other  factors  which  should  be  taken  into  account  are  the  colour 
nensitiveness  of  the  printing  medium  and  the  variation  of  ganuna 
witli  the  wave-length  of  the  light  ijicidejit  on  this  material.  A  full 
liisousaion  of  the  errors  invplved  through  these  causes  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  work.  Nevertheless,  we  investigated  several  cases, 
in  so  far  as  these  conditions  ap])lied  to  our  experimental  work.  An 
extreme  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  VI. 

Two  strips,  an  original  highly  coloured  pyro  strip  (Ov)  and  the 
same  intensified  by  chroraiura-ainidol  to  a  much  more  nearly  neutral 
deposit  (if)  were  printed  side  by  side  to  the  same  intensity  for 
three  different  lengths  of  time,  so  as  to  bring  the  exposures  on  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  H.  and  D.  carve,  as  shown  by  the  circles 
marked  1,  2,  and  3,  which  indicate  the  liighost  density  printed 
through.  Had  the  errors  due  to  the  failure  of  the  reciprocity  law, 
the  oolour-seusitiveness  of  the  material,  and  the  gamma-wave-length 
relation  not  l)een  involved,  the  three  sets  of  experiments  should  have 
given  identical  values  for  the  contrast  and  ^photographic  densities. 
For  the  two  lower  times  oif  printing,  the  pliotographic  curves  of  tlie 
original  and  intensified  plates  are  practically  identical.  On  now 
printing  sixteen  times  as  long,  the  values  are  somewhat  different, 
and  the  contrast  of  the  pyro  (original)  strip  has  been  reduced  about 
30  per  cent.  Tliis  latter  effeet  has  Ijeen  repeatedly  observed  by 
AVilsey.  However,  this  is  an  extreme  case,  and  ordinarilv  by 
printing  through  densities  well  up  on  the  curve,  and  giving"  such 
e.X)>osures  (with  not  too  low  inteiMity)  that  the  reproduction  lies 
almost  entirely  within  the  straight-line  portion  of  the  curve  of  posi- 
nve  film,  these  erroi-s  are  in  part  avoided. 

The   writers   wish   to    acknowledge  their    thanks   to   Jlr 
Haigreave,  who  assisted  greatly  in  the  experimenUl  work  ' 

In  conclusion,  an  abridged  .i^ibliography  is  given,  covering  some 
•>t  the  most  importaait  papers  on  intensification  .published  ^vithin  the 
.ast  two  decades. 
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Nottt   by  aiiietantg  suitable  for  this    column  will  be  coneidered 
and  'paid  for  on  the  first  of  the  month  following  publication. 


Illumination  in  Retouching   and   Finishing. 

The  illumination  of  the  work  is  a  subject  which  receives  a  good 
deal  of  attention  in  modem  factory  design.  This  is  not  only  given 
from  the  altruistic  point  of  view,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  more 
work  and  better  work  ds  turned  out  w^ien  the  lighting  conditions 
under  which  it  is  done  are  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 

Wihait  is  true  of  the  large,  well-organised  factory  is  also  true 
in  its  extent  of  the  workrooms  used  in  our  profession.  Notoriously 
many  of  them  are  small  and  ill-lighted,  ajid  we  know  that  clean 
and  excellent  woi-k  is  often  proAced,  but  how  much  better  it  is 
from  the  point  of  view  of  health  and  tomiort  if  the  lighting  is  the 
result  of  a  well-thought-out  .scheme. 

With  regard  to  the  retouching-room,  many  exi  ellent  arrange- 
ments of  light  and  easel  have  been  described  in  the  "  B.J."  of 
recent  years,  and  any  of  these  can  be  adopted.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  eyesight,  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given  is  not 
t)  try  and  see  the  shape  and  effec^t  of  eaoh  stroke  of  the  pencil, 
but  to  sit  well  back  so  that  tihe  effect  of  the  blending  of  the 
strokes  together  can  be  seen.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  it 
is  whicih  preserves  the  modelling  gdven  by  the  lighting,  and  this 
it  is  too  usually  which  our  clients  are  looking  at  when  they  de- 
scribe the  finished  picture  as  a  fine  photograph.  For  working  at 
night  a  light  passed  thrcugih  a  blue  solution  is  often  recommended 
and  used.  This  is  probably  because  of  the  similarity  to  daylight 
and  to  the  idea  that  a  blue  light  is  a  "  cool  "  light  to  the  eyes. 
In  my  own  case  I  find  most  comfort  wit/h  light  diffused  through, 
light  green  tissue  paper. 

For  work  in  the  finislidng  room  a  north  light -is  desirable,  owing 
to  the  fluctuations  being  less  througihout  the'  year.  The  windows 
should  be  high  ;  nd  lai-ge,  and  the  worker  should  sit  so  that  the 
window  is  to  the  left  and'  partly  beliind.  That  is  to  say,  the 
light  should  come  from  over  the  left  shoulder.  Particular  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  case  of  velvet  papere  to  look  out  for  patches 
of  glare,  because  this,  though  perhaps  not  noticeable  on  the  part 
being  worked,  will  cause  discomfort  in  time  if  it  is  anywhere  in 
the  field  of  vision. 

If  with  all  the  'best  an angements  of  lighting  the  work  still  ;,'ivea 
discomfort  to  the  eyes,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  errors  of  eye- 
sight which  need  correction.  When  consulting  an  oculist  or  opti- 
oiaii  about  this,  the  nature  of  tihe  work  should  be  mentioned,  and 
it  is  also  an  advantage  to  measure  iSae  average  working  distance  in 
retouching  and   finishing   from  the  eyes  to  the  easel.- 

Finally,  a  word  on  eye-w£ar.  The  latest  rimless  pince-nez  may 
be  essential  for  the  lady  receptionist  "  of  good  appearance  and 
address,"  but  for  the  routine  work  of  the  darkroom  thei'e  is 
iit»thing  better  than  spectacles  *ith  curled  sides  that  fit  over  the 
cars,  and  preferably  made  of  a  metal  such  as  rolled  gold  or  white 
metal  which  will  nof  easily  rust. — Authttk  G.  Williamsox. 

Outdoor  Operating  in  Gusty  Weather. 

Every  ajjeTator  knows  the  trouble  it  is  to  keep  the  cloth  over 
one's  head  when  focussing  in  a  rough  wind.  I  have  counteracted 
this  difficulty  by  having  a  long  str.ap  made  of  elastic,  and  with  a 
tailor's  buckle  sewn  in  tlie  end.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  strap  the 
end  of  "fhc  cloth  fiinilj'  round  t)he  back  frame  of  the  camera,  and 
even  on  the  most  gusty  day  the  cloth  will  give  no  trouble  in  this 
direction  if  the  other  end  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  focussing  may 
b;  carried  on  without  dilUculty.  .'inother  source  of  trouble  on  a 
gusty  day  when  using  a  large  camera  is  a  slight  vibration  of  the 
tripod.  I  have  overcome  this  By  cutting  three  sticks  from  a  con- 
venient hedge  and  slipping  them  through  the  .slots  at  the  top  of 
the  tripod  in  the  form  of  a  triangle;  across  the  middle  of  this  is 
laid  another  piece,  and  from  this  a  large  stone  is  suspended  by  a 
piece  of  cord.  This  will  be  found  to  have  a  very  material  effect 
upon  the  rigidity  of  a  tripod  on  a  windy  day.     One  further  note 
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•■'Jt-of-door  g^Mpt,  tic.,  whi-n  the  wind  has  to  W  reckoneil 

1  .1.-.  -il.-.l    f.i,  tor      Thi<  ani.'  .-   •..  in.nv  parts  of  Knglaiiii 

year,  »i}  i  be  well   iwlviw-d 

.A    ^k.  v..  I..,    <:,...:  .;.    ,..• 


Substitutes  for  a  Repeatias  BacH. 
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HA-MPisHIRE   HOUSE   PHOTOGRAPHiv,    -.uv^iETY. 

Once  again,  deepit«  the  disabilities  of  the  time,  the  Hampshire 

Hou.w  Photograjiliii-  S.nicty    liave  brought  together  a  collection   ol 

photographic  w. .rk  ny  thi-ir  own  members  and  outside  contributors, 

which  provides  an  interesimg  hoiu-  for  any  photograplier  who  care^ 

to  thread  his  way  ihr.,ut;h  Hog  Lane  to  the  picturesque  old  house, 

which  is  the  Sixictys  headquarters.     The  exhibition  is  open   (tici'i 

only  dnruii;  the  dayUgiit  liouis  of  from  4  p.m.  to  7  p.m. — u.  discreet 

:i  view  of  the  suspicious  riiaraoter  of  the  approacli.     The 

remains  open  until  May   17.    If  any    fault  may  bo  laid 

to  the  account  of  the   organisers  it   is   Uiat  of  hanguig   too   mudi, 

|i  irticulu-Iy  in  the  open  section,  where  some  really  interesting  work 

skied.     In  this  section  Mre.  Mania  Pearson,  who  is  one 

.sjmllials,   appears   with  an  altogether  new   style  of    tecJi- 

appropriate      perhaps,    to    the   lighter    themes   which    she 

.V.     Iioi    in  technical  quality    nob  to   be  compared   with    the 

>'«  in  tones  of  a  lorwer  k»y,  wliic})    during  the  laM 

J- ive  made  her  work  notattle:       Another  medal   goej* 

to  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Caudwell   for  ft  portrait  of  Kurley  Le.wis,   ois- 

«,...-;,..-   ir..Ti,   the  mark  of  illnesB  which    it  records  upon   the  lace 

■i,  but  photouraphically  a  fine  piei-e  of  com|>osition 

•V  -tylc  of  Furloy  Lewis's  own  work.     A  foreground 

,    by   M.   O.   Dell  is   a    broad    (.%jmpo.«itiou   which 

°   in  a   narrow  range  of  tones.       The  remaining 

t    ■  11  go  to  Marcus  Adams  for  a  characteristically 

■     iind   to   E.   A.   Pincliin   for  plioto-micrxj 

niut^  other  work   which   is  outstanding 
quality   may   be  mentioned   the    ex 
i.  C   Weston,   and  J.    B.  Portwuy, 
ir  jT  Ml-  i.\    1 'r    Alex.    Hamilton  apparently  ov 
'>lour'to  advpirtilious  pastel  as  to  any  photo;;: 

In   the  Membcfs'  claM   the    medalled    exhibit  of    Isleworth,    In 

\      HI".  ,1  >ie   of  river  and    cloudscope,  which 


|..r     It.      I 

hibits  uf 
-  -      T 


form  quite  n  Urge  e'  i 
V  bv  .Mr.  Louis  J.   St    ■ 


wlicse       lii44fiicii?t 


rtreive-*   a   iiMMj,(i. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONa 

■I  i        e,     HammcrMMitli.    I'l'   • 

'  r,  10,  Avrv  L.ine,  Bii\;  ■•.  , 
v\      1.    \S.   :iliii'[j,   2tJl,   Goldhswk   Road,    London, 


Patent  ReiDs. 


••i  eActi  ut  iviu  tmM  cai>i< 
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,,     .    .  ,'it 

.:Ji  right  side  tome  J  to  left ; 
'   down,  while  the  firat  card  will 


<-t  bv  OBCd  boUi  aprigbt  and  rroeao 


full 

a|.i 


<f*t    pnlmif — rtrr'fi'iJ"*    «'"i   f(»ciy!c<J<«<»is — are    ireaua    ii 

.\;.i _^  lo  April  6. 

ArrUtATtil. — No.    5,366.     Apparatus    fur    developing, 
'      ishing  roll  aim.     H.  8.  Laycock  and  T     »    u    n  . 
5,299.     Cameraa.    J.  P.  &Ioure. 

5,753.        Photocmphic      cameras     and      .iiixili..'y 
.  refor.     L.  P.   Rnvald. 
Pbintini:  KiiiME  .Srwns. — No.  5,683.     Photof^raphic  printing  framu 

stands,     (i.   D.   Willianw. 
Camou*. — So.  6,869.     Pbutographic  cameras.     H.   J.  Craymer. 
PniNTixc. — No.  5,931.     Photographic  printing.     R.  Ihibois. 

Kii.M. No.    5.610.     Manufacture    of    photographic     negative   film. 

K.  E.  ItunieU. 
I'iNKMAToiiBiriir. — No.  6,670.     Shutters  for  cinematograph  appsra- 

tiL«.     r.   ('"Tnish.  — , 

('iNEMAiouRAi'iif. — No,  6,802.     Metal  joint  for  repairing  cinemato- 
!  >ph  film*.    E.  H»re  and  J.  Tayler. 
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COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

rhe$e  specificntkins   are   obtainible,    price   Gd.   each,  poul  free,  fr'm 

ihe  Patent  Office,  US,    Sotitliampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Laito 

London,  IK.C. 
(7m  dal6  in  brackets  is   that  of  application  in   this  country ;    ot 

abroad,  in  t!ie  case  of  patetits   granted   under  the  International 

Convention. 

KiLM  C.iMEHAS. — No.  113,998.  (March  3,  1917.)  The  invention  con- 
gists  of  a  reel  (for  the  band  of  film)  of  triiingular  section,  and 
made  so  as  to  hcjld  one  end  of  the  film  band.  A  reel  of  this 
pattern  is  used,  in  conjunction  with  other  mechanism,  to  bring 
sections  of  the  film  band  automatically  into  position  for  exposure. 
Bydney  Chaille  Swann,  914,  Seminary  Avenue,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, U.S.A. 

Tr.\nsp.*bencv  Fh.\me3. — No.  109,532.  (November  14,  1916.)  A 
frame  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  mirror,  but  permits 
of.a  photographic  transparency  being  viewed  from  one  side  or  the 
other.  It  consists  of  two  thhily  silvered  screens  of  suitable  thick- 
ness mounted  in  a  frame  with  the  photographic  transparency 
between  them.  By  subjecting  one  surface  or  the  other  to  a  suffi- 
ciently stronger  light  than  the  other,  the  subject  of  the  trans- 
parency is  viewed  alternatively  from  either  side.  H.  A.  Millar, 
54,  Broad  Street,  Teddington,  Middlesex. 

Film  Spools.— No.  109,860.  (October  21,  1916.)  The  claim  is  for 
a  spool  of  sensitive  film,  having  an  extra  protecting  band  (between 
the  film  and  the  paper  backing)  in  the  shape  of  a  strip  of  very 
thin  and  trnnsparent  collodion  film.  Societc  Anonyme  des 
Celluloses  Planchon  287,  Cours  Oambetta,  Lyons,  France. 

CiNEM.woGE.^i'H  SiiuTTERS. — No.  109,879.  (November  16,  1916.)  A 
shutter  of  compound  type,  consisting  of  two  similar  discs  fi.\ed  at 
a  distance  apart  on  a  single  shaft,  and  with  the  apertures  in 
alinement.  The  shutter  is  placed  so  that  one  disc  comes  behind 
the  gate  and  the  other  in  front  of  the  lens,  with  the  I'esult,  it  is 
claimed,  of  making  half  the  travel  and  occupying  half  the  time 
in  cutting  off  the  light,  compared  with  one  of  the  single-disc 
type.     Reginald  Wardley,  IS,  Dale  Street,  Castleton,  Manchester. 

CiXEMATOUR.tPH  PROJECTION. — No.  110,115.  (May  2,  1917.)  The 
invention  relates  to  the  projection  of  several  cinematograph  pic- 
tures simultaneously  upon  different  parts  of  a  large  screen,  e.y., 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  one  large  composite  moving  picture. 
Its  claim  is  for  a  pictui'e-element  serving  to  provide  a  series  of 
frames  for  the  various  single  projections,  and  thus  to  mask  any 
lack  of  register  in  them.  Such  picture-element,  e.g.,  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  a  tree,  may  be  j)ainted  on  the  screen,  or  may  be 
an  image  projected  on  to  it.  Langdon  MdComiick,  305,  West 
Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York. 

CiNEMATOGR.^PH  SiirTTEBS.— No.  110,460.  (January  24,  1917.)  The 
claim  is  for  a  shutter  consisting  of  a  disc  with  openings  of  such" 
size  and  position  that  the  two  blades  thus  formed  are  of  unequal 
size.  In  the  smaller  blade  is  an  aperture  covered  with  wire 
gauze.  T.  H.  Hodgkins,  jun.,  33,  Gilbert  Road,  Redfield, 
Bristol. 

CiNEMATOGE.\PH  MEfH.wisM.— No.  110,489.  (June  28,  1917.)  An 
exhausted  glass  ohamber  is  placed  between  the  light-source  and 
the  film,  preferably  between  condenser  and  light-source,  for  pre- 
vention of  overheating  of  the  film.  Frederick  Chetwynd  Jessett, 
15,  Sutherland  Place,  London,  S.W.I,  and  Charles  William  John 
Furmedge,  32,  Melrose  Avenue,  Mitcham,  Surrey. 

CvMERAS  FOR  COLOUR  Photocjr.^phy.— No.  110,595.  (October  25, 
1916.)  The  invention  relates  to  prism  attachments  in  a  one-lens 
three-colour  camera,  one  or  more  prism-reflectors  being  placed 
obliquely  in  the  optical  axis  of  the  lens  and  being  adjustable  in 
position.  The  sensitive  plates  may  also  be  angled  in  respect  to 
the  lens  axis.  Application  of  the  invention  to  cameras  for  colour 
citlemaU^graplly  ie  described  in  the  specification.  Wifliam  Henry 
Doherty,  7,  Woodwai-d  Park  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Printing  Frames.— No.  111,240.  (April  27,  1917.)  The  frame  is 
provided  with  a  sliding  shutter,  which  is  automatically  locked  in 
the  open  position,  but  is  closed  at  the  expiration  of  a  predeter- 
mined time  by  the  operation  of  a  clockwork  mechanism.  Frederick' 
John  von  Gunten,  200,  Colony  Street,  Winnipeg.  Canada. 


meet)ns$  c^r  societies. 


MEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK.      _ 
BiTCRDAT,  April  27.  -> 

HuddersfluUi  Naturali.st  and  Photogrnphic  Society.       "  The  Idle  Monents  ol  Uk 
Idle  Photographer."    J.  I!.  Carter. 

Tt'KSOAV,  APBIL  30. 

Uoyal  Photographie  Society.    "  West  ot  England  Notes."    G.  Averell. 
Birmingham    Photographic     Society.     "Corals   and    Coral   Islands."      W.    H. 

KdwardH,  i\  : 

Manchester  Amatenr   Photographic   Society.     "  Enlart'cd   Transparenciei  Bnft 

Negatives  by  the  Wet  Plate  or  Collodion  Process.      F.  G.  Curzon,  President. 

Wedsebdav,  Mav  1. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.    "  After-Work  on  the  Print."    G.  C.  Weston. 

Photo-Micrographic  Society.    Members'  Evening. 

Edinburgh  Photograjihlc  Society     "  Trimming  v.  Mounting  Prints."  J.  Wanlcss. 

Tbdrsdat,  May  2. 
Sunderlard  PhotoKraphic  Association.    "  Amateur  Photograrher"  Prize  Slides. 
Hammersmith  (Hampshire  House)  Photograpbla  Society.    "  Westminster  Abbev." 
F.  H.  Evans. 


THE    PROFESSIONAL    PHOTOGRAPHERS'    ASSOCIATION: 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Friday,  April  12.  Present : — 
Messrs.  G.  Hana,  R.  N.  Speaight,-J.  W.  Beaufort,  H.  A.  St.  George, 
W.  E.  Gray,  Frank  Brown,  S.  H.  pry,  A.  Mackie,  Lang  Sims, 
Gordon  Chase,  A.  Corbett,  J.  G.  WakefieW,  R.  Hainee,  and  A.  Basil. 

This  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  after  the  annual  general 
meeting,  the  Standing  Orders  of  the 'Council  were  read,  and  were 
confirmed   without  alteration.     Mr.  S.  H.   Fry  was  una-nimously  re- 
elected  Hon.   Treasurer;   Mr.    Alexander  Mackie   was  unanimously 
re-elected  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  re.soUition  passed  at  the  annual  general  meeting  that  the 
Council  be  requested  to  consider  the  practicability  of  training  and 
employing  disabled  soldiers  and  sailoiis  as  photographic  workers,  and 
to  make  a  report,  was  considered.  Further  consideration  of  it  was 
adjourned,  the  feeling  of  the  Council  being  that  the  question  in  its 
broad  aignificiition  is  one  involving  a  great  many  points  which 
require  very  careful  discussion  from  various  points  of  view.  It  was 
necessary  to  decide  whether  it  is  desirable  {in  the  interests  of  those 
whom  it  is  intejided  to  help)  to  encourage  an  influx  into  tJie  ranks 
of  a  profession  in  which  the  assistants,  e.xcept  in  cases  of  exceptional 
ability,  have  in  normal  times  always  been  an  ill-paid  class ;  and 
there  especially  was  the  further  fact  that  during  the  war  a  large 
number  of  persons  have  been  taught,  or  partially  taught,  certain 
photographic  processes,  and  in  many  cases  may  wish  to  adopt  photo- 
graphy as  a  mean.s  of  livelihood  instead  of  returning  to  their  original 
pursuits. 

A  member  of  Council  jiresent  haying  stated  that  he  had  been 
requested  to  bring  before  the  Council  a  request  by  a  member  that 
the  Council  should  oppose  the  passing  of  the  Man  Power  Act,  the 
Council  agreed  that,  as  a  section  of  the  community,  photographers 
were  not  entitled  to  have  their  special  interests  considered  before 
the  general  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  photographer  individually  to  do  his  .bit  for  his  country. 

A  letter  was  read  from  a  member  who  complained  that  a  condition 
was  inserted  in  every  permission  to  photograph  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  Munitions  that  all  negatives  and  prints  of  the  subject* 
taken  must  be  handed  to  the  firm  on  whose  behalf  the  pliotographs 
are  taken.  Several  members  of  Council  present  stated  that  this  con- 
dition was  in  all  permissions  granted  to  them.  It  was  agreed  that 
this  condition  must  have  been  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
for  what  appeared  to  them  a  good  and  sufficient  reason,  and  as  the 
permission  was  in  the  nature  of  a  privilege  rather  than  a  right,  it 
was  neither  good  policy  to  protest  against  it,  neither  was  any  pro- 
test likely  to  have  any  effect. 

A  letter  from  a  member  drew  attention  to  a  notice  given  by  certain 
firms  of  photographic  manufacturers  that  goods  ordered  would  be 
invoiced  at  the  price  current  at  the  time  of  delivery.  The  Hon. 
Secretary  stated  that  the  nature  of  his  reply  was  that  if  the  order 
vfere  given  in  writing  with  the  price  stated  therein,  and  it  be  made 
a  condition  of  the  order  that  the  goods  be  delivered  at  that  price, 
and  the  order  were  accepted,  it  would  constitute  a  contract  against 
which  the  notice  would  be  without  effect. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  that   he  had  been  requested   fey  a 
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RotTii  Lovnov   pHOTO<;iiAfKii'  Socrmr. — AC  the  annual  genemi 

it  was  re|>orted  that  rooetin(;s  have  been  Veil 

lures  and  demonstrations  have  been  unusually 

oUMrjuiiil,    li-tmii;    li.id    iiri    interest    for   all    grades    and    il.ini'es    at 
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The   circulating    portfolio   has    proved   fjuite    an    attractior.    thit 
year,  and  an  exhibition  of  the  portfolio  iFork  held  a  few  weeks  .-i;;o 
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resulted  in  Mr.  Mauger  being  awarded  the  Bronze  Plaque  for  a 
set  of  8i.\  portrait  studies.  The  exhib'tion  brought  in  two  new 
members  for  the  portfolio  .section,  and  to  overcome  the  wall-space 
difficulty  Mr.  \^^lite  constructed  some  very  ingenious  folding 
screens. 

Monthly  competitions  have  always  been  a  feature  of  the  South 
London,  and  the  entries  this  year  are  fully  up  to  the  standard. 
There  is  one  feature  thai  has  helped  the  Society  greatly,  and  that 
is  punctuality  in  commencing  to  scheduled  time.  This,  it  has  been 
found,  has  been  greatly  appreciated  by  visiting  lecturers,  who  had 
to  depend  upon  curtailed  travelling  facilities. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  forthcoming  year  are  as  follows : — 
President.  Mr.  F.  W.  Slater;  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  W.  Brooks;  Com- 
mittee, Miss  M.  A.  Smart,  Messrs.  H.  Richards,  Gideon-Clark. 
R.  M.  Davies,  L.  J.  Blake,  C.  H.  Oakd«n,  E.  W.  Taylor,  Horace 
Wright,  E.  R.  Bull,  and  W.  B.  Ashmole ;  Delegates,  F.  W.  Slater 
and  Ernest  W.  Brooks;  Hon.  Portfolio  Secretary,  W.  E.  White; 
Hon.  Lanternist,  Mr.  C.  Mauger.  The  siunmer  programme  is  now 
being  arranged,  including,  it  is  hoped,  three  afternoon  excursions  to 
Kew.  the  Zoo,  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  addition  to  other  outings, 
which  will  be  arranged  at  members'  requests. 


Commercial  ^Ceaal  Ititelllgetice* 

Br.\ste])  Photograj'hkr'.s  .\ffair.s. — At  Tnnbridge  Wells  County 
Court  Mr.  R.  A'aughan  Gower  applied  for  the  discharge  of  Henry 
Jas.  Hubble.— The  OfficiaJ  Receiver  (Mr.  T.  Gourlay)  stated  Hubble 
was  a  photographer,  tobacconist,  etc.,  at  Brasted,  and  later  a  motor 
engineer  at  Wcsterh-im,  and  his  deficiency  totalled  about  £325. 
Debtor  had  admitted  knowledge  of  his  insolvency  nine  month.s  before 
the  receiving  order  was  Inade.  Proper  books  had  not  been  kept. — 
Granted,  suspended  for  two  years. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 
EE.tCAM.  Limited  (149,969).— Private  company.  Registered 
March  25.  Capital,  £21,000,  in  20,000  7  per  cent,  preference  shares 
of  £1  each  and  20,000  ordinary  share.*  of  Is.  each.  Manufacturers  of 
cameras,  photographic  and  cinematographic  appliances,  etc.  Direc- 
tors: E,  W,  Janson,  T,  Paget  Tomlinson,  and  W,  >Smellie.  Regis- 
tered office:  18,  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  E.C, 


ReiDs  ana  notes. 


PROHiBrnoN  OF  Photography.— At  Lewes  Petty  Sessions  a 
visitor  fi'om  Londoii  who  photographed  German  prisoners  at  Falmer 
was  fined  £1,  A  Canadian  private,  for  photographing  a  grou]»of 
soldiers  at  East  Blatchington.  was  ordei-ed  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
summons. 

Boots'  Porteait  MotiNT.s.— In  the  advertisement  last  week  o'' 
•'  Cranley  "  postcard  mounts  the  cropping  up  of  a  printer's  "  quod  '' 
made  the  dozen  price  appeal'  as  106s.  instead  of  6s.  The  error 
will  have  been  obvious  from  the  difference  of  type,  but  it  is  still 
worth  while  to  correct  it. 

Sir  Cecil  Hertslkt,  foi-merly  Consul-General  for  Belgium  and 
President  of  the  Photographic  Convention  at  its  Brussels  and 
.\msterdam  meetings,  has  just  completed  his  fiftieth  year  of  service 
II  the  Foreign  Office.  His  father,  Sir  Edward  Hertslet,-  served 
i:e:irly  fifty-six  and  his  grandfather  nearly  fifty-seven  years  in  the 
ime  office. 

Leicester  Photographer's  Death,— The  death  is  announced  of 
Mr.  J.  W,  Burton,  formerly  in  business  for  many  years  as  a  photo- 
grapher in  Leicester.  As  a  Liberal  in  politics  he  represented  the 
Belgrave  Ward  on  the  Towa  Council  from  1899  to  1905,  and  took 
a  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Education  and  Library  Com- 
mittees, He  was  a  member  for  nearly  fifty  years  of  the  Free  Chris- 
tian (Unitai'ian)  Church, 

Mr,  Ernest  Brooks,  formerly  on  the  photographic  staff  of  the 
"Graphic"  and  lor  many  months  official  photographer  in  France, 
has  been  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre  by  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  The  award  was  made  in  recognition  of  the  gal- 
lantry shown  by  Mr,  Brooks  in  volunteering  to  make  a  dash  in  his 


car  for  a  French  village  then  under  heavy  fire  in  order  to  bring  out; 
some  French  civilians,  including  some  old  folks  and  a  little  girl,  alff 
of  whom  were  rescued  uninjured.  The  outward  and  return  journey-" 
had  to  be  made  along  roads  which  were  being  vigorously  shelled."^ 
Conspicuous  courage  was  shown  by  Mr.  Brooks's  driver,  who  ha» ' 
also  been  decorated. 

To  Receptionists  and  Others,- Since  line  advertisements  for  the  , 
"  B,J,"   frequently  pass  through  the  hands  of  receptionists,  their' 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  these  announcements  cannot  b© 
inserted   unless  fully  prepaid.     The  increased   tariff,   which  comes, 
into  operation  with  the  issue  of  May  3,  will  be  found  on  page  200. 
And  among  the  advertisements  this  week  receptionists  will  find  a. 
schedule  by  which  the  number  of  words  in  an  announcement  may  " 
be  reckoned  correct  to  within  a  penny.    As  a  safeguard  against  delay 
in  the  appearance  of  advertisements  from  insufficient  remittance,  it 
is  worth  while  to  keep  this  schedule  where  it  can  be  found  when 
wanted. 

Extracting  Lens  Cells, — Writing  in  the  "  English  Mechanic." 
Mr,  J,  W.  Banks  says  : — I  have  for  years  had  no  difficulty,  when 
ordinary  hand-pressure  fails,  of  extracting  cells.  Being  once  in  this 
predicament,  my  eyes  fell  on  a  pair  of  tongs  amongst  the  fire-irons, 
made  from  a  piece  of  round  iron  flattened  for  a  few  inches  to  form 
the  bend  of  an  elongated  U. 

Fortunately,  the  diameter-  of  bend  was  similar  to  that  of  the  cell, 
of  objective — 4  in.     In  less  than  a  minute  the  otherwise  intractable  ■ 
cell  was  out. 

This  is  a  most  useful  tool  in  any  workshop,  especially  that  of  a 
jobbing  optician,  and  I  have  a  serieajof  them,  which,  together  with 
a  few  thin  metal  linings,  I  can  deal  witli  any  fast  cell  from  one  to 
ten  inches.  If  there  is  any  suspicion  that  the  threads  are  crossed, 
the  cell  should  for  a  commencement  b«  screwed  and  unscrewed  very 
slightly. 

Photography  in  London  Docks, — At  the  West  Ham  Police  , 
Court  Samuel  Cohen,  photographer,  High  Street,  Stratford,  E., 
appeared  on  adjourned  summonses  for  entering  a  prohibited  area  - 
and  having  photographic  plant  in  his  poseession  there  without 
first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  competent  military  authority. 
When  the  case  was  before  the  court  a  few  days  ago  (as  reported  in 
last  week's  "  B,  J,  ")  it  was  stated  that,  it  being  found  necessary  for 
the  crew  of  a  vessel  in  tlie  docks  to  be  photographed  and  the  regular 
photographer  failing  to  keep  his  apix)intment,  the  defendant  -was 
sent  for  to  do  the  work.  He  did  so,  and  was  stopped  at  the  gate 
with  his  apparatus  and  plates,  which  were  seized.  The  case  had 
been  adjourned  fjir  the  plates  to  "be  developed,  and  it  was  now 
stated  that  the  police  were  quite  satisfied  that  the  defendant  had 
not  photographed  anything  other  than  lie  was  asked  to. — Mr, 
Cousins  dealt  with  the  defendant  under  the  First  Offenders  Act,  and  . 
dismissed  the  summons. 

W.ar-Photograi'HERS  in  the  Battle. — Everybody  at  honit- 
(writes  the  "Times"  correspondent)  will  learn  with  great  regret 
that  one  of  the  official  photograph«i-s,  Lieut.  Armand  Console, 
has  been  ibadly  wounded.  Out  here  we  are  all  extremely  sorry,  for 
the  photographers  have,  to  a  man,  displayed  extraoi-dinary  gal- 
lantry throughout  the  war,  and  no  one  of  them  but  has  had  count- 
less escapes  so  nari-ow  as  to  be  almost  miraculous.  Nothing  but 
amazing  luck,  or  the  Providence  which  overlooks  brave  men,  lia.s 
protected  them  so  far. 

In  this  case  the  photogi-apher  was  in  his  car  going  up  to  the 
front  along  one  of  the  roads  in  tlie  Bethune  area  when  a  shell  ex- 
ploded close  by,  injuring  the  driver  in  the  knee  and  smashing  the 
photographer's  right  leg  so  badly  that  amputation  was  necessary. 
According  to  the  latest  accounts  he  was  doing  well.  One  of  tlu- 
wounded  man's  colleagues  was  in  Bailleul  and  took  a  number  of 
excellent  photographs  while  fighting  wae  going  on  in  the  streets, 
and  within  an  hour  of  the  Germans'  final  occupation  of  the  place. 
You  will  doubtless  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  photo- 
graphs, and  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  coolness  and  courage' 
required  to  get  them,     _ 

Tribunal  Appeals, — At  Winchester  City  Tribunal  further 
exemption  was  sought  by  a  photographer,  38,  Grade  2,  whose- 
partner  joined  up  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  leaving  him  in  sole' 
charge  of  the  business.  He  had  previously  been  exempted  six  times, 
— The  National  Service*  Representative  opposed  further  exemptionr 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS    A.VD    THE    MANPOWER     ACT 
.  -        To  tho  Editor*. 

Gentlemail.— I  have  read  with  a  groat  deal  of  interest  your  article 
of  the  "B.J.  "  on  the  above  Act  and  its  effects 
photographer,  and  your  readers  will  doubtless 
I'j.jl  i;rat!.iu;  to  juu  for  the  sound  advice  and  hints  contained  therein. 
Bat  I  must  enter  a  stron?  protest  against  one  paragraph  in  that 
article,  in  which  the  wi  ing  of  the  portrait  pliotogra;pher, 

»ay«,  "Hi«  work  has  a  ,;  value,  but  is  no  more  necessary 

in  such  t  fse  than  is  Uie  jeweller  or  florist." 

1   Mn  ,    whether  the   writer  of   that   sentence  has  any 

"  dear  one  ui  ri;,>tiv<.9  engaged  in  this  awful  war,  and,  if  he  has, 
I  ant  wondering-  wlictlier  he  can  recollect  what  keepsake  he  and 
they  wMitrd  ni<^t  to  keep  as  a  permanent  record  to  stir  the 
memory    f.,r   .-.n  )i    <-.ther.   and  does  he  know    of   any  keepsake  that 


It  tbeee  islands  to  do  "hia  bit"  has  had 

from  some  loved  one,   and  he  has  taken 

true  memento  he  can  take  of  that  loved 

jHirtrait.  \cry  oiteii  on  the  hiimbli!  p(>st<ar<l,  but  amoiif; 

in     "Tommy.."  rrr    ".TacJt'ii"    kit    nothing   is  more 

'.!<  loved  ones  he  ie  fighting 
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■  -  of  sea  ajid  land,  and  thua  the 

L»f   file   '..jii^iii^   lor   hiiin«  is  taken  off.      He   rea1i.<;e3  at 

m.>re   thai,   ever   what  he   is  fighting   for.   and   all   this 

his  moral,  which  m  beyond  dispute  the  fighting 


Iren.  or  Mveetlieart  left  at  homr ' 
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i.im  any  point  of  view,  yuii 
'-.  and  I  feel  sure  that    the 
I  do.     Trusting  you  will  he 
'  .«,inu'  prominence,  youj't"  tnilv, 
1.  '  J.  C.  Wyjj.H. 

■tCTrment    w^lh    every    word    whirb    our 
.due  of    |. 
\t  he  obwr 
Uie  view  which  military  and  i 
ind  will,  we  think,  continue  t- 

•«•    this    view,    and    some 
•  '    y  it  would, have  been  frH.lii-li 
In  the  present  oircuni 


we  do  not  thiiil!  tbr  authorities  will  consider  for  one  niinui 

they  are  r  ••  m..ral  ©f  the  armies  by  calling  up  such  ( 

n*   they   ■  thotographic   btuineaseji    while   holding 

••  for  »er%  u   the  real   jioiiit  at   is.«ue  at  the  present 

and  the  -e  is  to  do  what  is  possible  to  provide  foi 


I    LJiv  rontingenciea  which  it  involves.— El>8.  "B.J."] 
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JinsiDcrs  to  Corresponaenis* 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
/«  eonstquenct  of  general  reduced  supplies  of  paper,  at  the  retult 

of  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  much  wood  pidp  and  grass, 

a  smaller  space  will  be  available  until  further  notice  for  replies 

to  correspondents. 
Moreover,  we  will  answer  by  post  if  stamped  and  addressed  enve- 

lope  is  enclosed  for  reply:  5-cent  International  Coupon,  from 

readers  abroad. 
The  full  questions  and  answers  will  be  printed  only  in  the  case  of 

inquiries  of  general  interest. 
Queries  to  be  answered  in  the  Friday's  "  Journal  "  must  rearh  us 

not    later    than    Tuesday   {posted    Monday),   and    should    be 

addressed  to  the  Editors. 

A.  .loNES. — ^Estimates  can  only  be  very  rough,  but  say  (1)  25s.  ; 
(2)  10s. ;  (3)  £4  for  10  inch  roUeJ. 

Teak  Tank. — ^You  can  try  a  good  coat  of  asphalt  varnish,  but  very 
doubtful  if  it  will  maike  a  job  of  it.  Tank  must  be  thoroughly  dry 
and  vami,<i!i  used  thin  and  welil  brushed  in. 

Dr.  A. — The  best  book  giving  an  insight  into  the  metihods  of  colour- 
ing photographs  which  are  used  for  the  work  from  profe.ssional 
.vtudios  ie  .Johnson's  "Retouohing  and  Colouring  Photograplis " 
supplied  by  our  publishers,  price  2s.  9d.,  post  free. 

H.  S.  Nelson. — You  have  no  need  to  do  anything  to  protect  your 
copyright.  By  the  1911  Act  the  registration  previously  in  force 
was  aboH.ihed.  You  should  get  our  handbook,  "  Photographic 
Copyright,"  which  may  save  you  pounds  in  the  event  of  an  in- 
fringement. 

Bookman. — Little  demand  for  the  short  i-uns.  You  might  send  your 
list  to  Librarian,  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  on 
chance  of  it  containing  volumes  they  lack.  Should  hold  the  News 
Yeiir-Books,  or  offer  them  to  Eastman  Research  Laboratory, 
Rochester,  U.S.A.     We  note  they  are  not  in  their  catalogue. 

Brixton. — "The  Wet  Collodion  Process,"  by  Artliur  Payne 
(Maw.son  and  Swan,  Mosley  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  3s.) 
"  Practical  Enlarging,"  by  R.  Child  Bayley.  (Iliffe  and  Sons,  20, 
Tudor  Street,  London,  E.G.,  Is.  6d.)  "The  A.B.C.  of  Autotype 
Carbon  Printing."  (The  Autotype  Co.,  74,  New  Oxford  Street, 
London,  W.C.I,  Is.  6d.)  Postage  for  each'of  above  books  would 
b«  about  3d. 

G.  F.  D. — No  douibt  pyrocatechin  was  made  by  the  Germans,  but  it 
wae  not  a  specialty  of  theirs,  and  we  have  no  doubt  you  could 
get  it  at  the  present  time  at  the  price  of  about  Is.  6d.  per  ounce. 
It  is  some  years  since  we  used  pyrocatechin  developer,  but  if  our 
recollection  serves  us  aright  the  single  solution  developer  was 
usually  of  a  browiiish  tint  although  without  any  staining  action 
on  file  negatives. 

B.  S. — A  varnish  for  electric-light  bulbs  is  made  as  follows  ; — ilix 
the  white  of  one  egg,  previously  well  beaten  to  a  froth,  with  one 
pint  of  distilled  water.  Filter,  and  skim  the  surface  free  from 
bubbles.  The  globes  to  be  coloured  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
polished  then  dipped  in  the  liquid  and  hung  up  to  dry.  When  dry 
the  di])pii;g  is  again  repeated,  and  they  are  dried  again  thorougMy. 
The  colouring  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  10  to  30  grains  of 
;iny  sohiltlo  aniline  dye  in  4  fluid  ounces  of  collodion.  In  this  the 
jirepared  globes  are  dipped  and  hung  up  to  dry.  The  dipping  is 
repeated  if  u  darker  tint  is  required. 

Ea.stman  Research  PAi'Ens. — I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  could 
tell  me  if  the  various  "Communications"  from  the  Kodak  Re- 
search Laboratory  which  are  issued  from  time  to  time  have  been 
published  in  collected  book  form.  If  not,  is  Sheppard  and  Mees's 
book  the  best  and  most  recent  summary  of  photographic  science? 
A  Frenrh  work  on  the  subject  would  be  of  use  to  me,  but  I  cannot 
lead  German. — Will.  F.  Taylor. 
Two  volumes  of  abridgracjits  of  the  acientllic  papers  have  been 


published  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
They  are  not  distributed  indiscriminately,  but  tJiose  interested  in 
the  study  of  the  subjects  can  obtain  copies  on  application.  The 
book  by  Sheppard  and  Meee  is  of  1907.  We  know  of  no  French 
work  of  the  kind. 

C.  C. — 1.  We  have  never  made  any  tests,  hut  we  should  say  that  >  our 
metliod  is  no  less  efficient  in  removing  tire  hypo  than  washing  ince 
and  foJ  all  after  fixing.  2.  With  frequent  complete  changes  i\iz., 
every  five  minutes)  it  is  ample  washing.  3.  No  doubt  you  can  add 
albout  1  oz.  of  alum,  dissolving  this  first  with  tJie  metabisulphil'-  .'nnl 
adding  the  mi.xturo  to  tihe  hypo  dissolved  in  water,  but  wh 
uso  one  or  other  of  the  pi'operly  balanced  fixing-hardening 
given  in  the  article  in  the  "  Almanac  "  ?  4.  -It  depends  large. y  on 
the  plat^et^ :  with  some  it  is  Iteccssary  to  add  bromide  to  get  ]jlijck. 
We  should  say  that  5  minims  of  10  per  cent,  bromide  solution  te 
a  reasonable  quantity  per  2  ozs.  of  the  woi-king  tank  developer. 
5.  You  can  keep  potass  bromide  and  crystallised  soda  cai-boirate 
for  almost  ;.ny  reasonable  time  in  paper  wrapping,  l>ut  .soda 
sulpliite  will  speedily  "  go  off  "  unless  bottled,  and  it  is  impossibU 
to  keep  any  anJiydrous  salt  in  paper  for  anytliing  more  than  a  day 
0/  two. 

W.  W. — ^Apai-t  from  temporarily  touching  up  the  jihotograph  before 
making  a  copy  negative  (see  note  in  the  "  B.J."  of  April  5,  p.  158) 
the  best  advice  we  can  give  you  is  to  use  a  process  or  photo- 
mechanical plate  for  the  copy  negative.  You  ought  to  Tdc  able  to 
get  any  degree  of  contrast  in  this  way ;  usually  the  danger  is  in 
the  direction  of  getting  too  much.  You  do  not  say  what  are  your 
means  of  enlargement,  but  if  you  happen  io  be  working  by  arc  light 
you  can  very  likely  get  a  satisfactory  enlargement  from  ycmr 
exisiting  copy  negative  by  using  a  gaslight  paper.  With  good 
daylight  you  could  perhaps  still  uee  gaslight  paper  although  tht 
exposme  would  probably  run  into  hajf  an  hour  or  so.  A  good 
many  of  the  enlargements  made  from  poor  amateur  negativeii  l)j 
trade  workers  owe  their  good  quality  to  the  faii'ly  contrasty  slow 
development  paper  such  as  New  Kodura  Slow.  But  if  tliis  is  t<: 
bo  a  practical  prcKess  you  must  have  an  arc  light  projector  and 
large-aperture  projection  lens. 

%ht  IBnttab  latimal  of  f  I|0t0gra|ilj0 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  requested  to  iiotice 
that  tlie  prices  printed  belozv  represent  an 

Increased  Scale  of  Charges, 

which,   as  already  notified,   comes  into   operation    in  respect  to  all 
announcements  for  next  week's  issue.  May  3 

-  Since  advertisements  cannot  beinserted  until  fully  prepaid. ,  senders  ol 
line  announcenvnla  are  asked  to  tear  in  mind  this  revised  tariff,  and  to 
make  use  of  the  schedule  on  page  xii,  by  which  tlie  number  of  words  in 
any  announcement  can  be  reckoned  correct  to  a  penny.  They  will 
thus  save  themselves  delay  in  tlie  publication  of  tlieir  annoutuxments. 

Net  Prepaid  Line .  Advertisements. 
Increased  Tariff  of  Charges. 

12  words  or  loss        ...         1/- 

Extra  words Id.  per  word. 

(No  reduction  for  a  series.) 

Sjjecial  Note.     Adv'ts  under  a  Box  Number. 

For  words  "Box  No."  and  office  address  in  adv't  add  6d.  per  insertion . 

For  forwarding  replies      6d.  per  insertion  for  each  adv'fc. 

If  replies  are  called  for  this  latter  charge  is  not  made. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  Inserted  until  fully  and  correctly  prepaid. 

Orders  to  repeat  an  adv't  must  be  accompanied  by  the  advertisement 
as  previously  printed. 

The  latest  time  for  receiving  small  line  advertisements  is  12  o'clock 
(noon)  on  Wednesdays  for  the  current  week's  issue. 

Displayed  Adv'ts  should  reach  the  Publishers  Monday  morning. 

The  insertion  of  an  Advertisemeat  in  any  definite  issue  cannot  be 
guaranteed. 

HENRY  GREENWOOD  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Publishers, 
24,   Wellington   Street.   Strand,  LONDON,  W.C.  2. 
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of  optical  iantema  OUmt  dwicaa  ate  machanically 
b,..^.  .i,U  ar*  adaptahU  to  th*  apacial  raqoiraoMata  oi  the  con- 
dcaaar  i»  a  UbIh*.  TWa  qaaalien  ia  ooa  o(  mmuf  in  tba  eon- 
atruetioB  of  aypaiini  whkli,  U  ia  bonad,  wtU  not  aacApa  the 
■iri'iiia  atUsUoo  ol  manafacturera  in  taair  ■aaaotaa  to  produce 
K-><i«  of  tbe  b«at  poaaiblc  daai^a   (p.  308). 

An  Aoicricaii  wilar  baa  iMM  a  Tolona  abowing  by  pboto- 
K'l-'i'ba  and  lyKiitaaliom  tba  aamtraotion  of  aaventaan  diBerant 
oiaaca  of  baiwaiM^Ma  Aattav  (p.  8081. 

Tba  praaaat  akoilaca  Ol  fotaaa  baomide,  wktch  ia  lerioiia  cnoiigb 
to  tbrMtan  plni<u|iayl>j  at  iU  aoania,  mwaly,  anaUiaamaking, 
m»y  ba  largaljr  oflMt  by  photographrra  naiog  aodiiun  ioataad  of 
palMaiMD  broanida  in  d«f  lupari.  and  for  tlta  lapia  bleach  (p.  201). 
Tba  iMoat  ol  A*  Cfuydon  Caotrs  Clob  oontaina,  for  once  in  a 
way,  as  iton  «l  ■mIuI  wfonnatieii  aanwly,  a  mcibod  of  raadily 
obtaining  a  r^alalad  amount  of  diBoaioa  n  pritOi  fnan  aharply 
drfinad  nagatiraa  (p.  206) 

Addmaaa  of  tk*  Raeaption  Depota  at  wbicb  application  for 
oblitUMMl  for  tlia  Pbolopaphie  flaetioo  of  tbe  Royal  Air  Force 
Bay  ba  aada  »iU  ba  fa«wi  «■  pa«B  907. 

.\  mrtbnd  for  tba  walarproaf  tpottiag  of  aalariepmciita.  by  which 

mn«h  waatr  uf  tpottiag  work  may  b*  aroidad,  ia  tbc  subjaet  of  a 

'tgc  ^06. 

r«t  to  r«<»rd  tba  death  nf  a  Britiah  photographic  experi 

"-    "    V  n — wn,  and  of  a  prominent  mambMr  of  French 

A.  Land*  (p.  204). 

\  n  kn<iwledK>!  of  drawing  can  reader  to 

riiii    in   photographic   catablish- 

'I .  :<ii(ion    to   "  .^aaiitanta'    Notea  " 

I  ive  coating  for  di«b«a  to  be  oted  in  deTtloaaiant  re- 

.>•   tr>  rvr  rtn*  which   ia  not  affected   by  alkali.     Shellac  ia  (ui- 
•.\h[e  on  thin  anv.tint  :  aaphalt  Tamitb  ronlaioing  a  little  rubber 
u  V>eat  on  the  whole  (p.  208). 

"Cotorm  PKOTOoaATHT  BvmEMEwr." 
'         fider  recognition  «f   (rood  «aloariBg  of  photoeraph*  and  a 
,    ridinsly    p<!««ifri«lic   riew   of   real   colonr   pb->tography    are 
th»  'h'tnea  of'anm*  notea  by  Mr.  C.  Welbome  Piper  (n.  17). 

The  carraol  iartaknent  of  the  "  Perennia  Practice  "  of  colonr 
photoeraphy  taalaiai  •totea  on  the  makint;  of  oopie*  of  and  print* 
from  AatoehtaoM  traHpaianoiaa :  aUo  the  Ikal  pofiion  of  a  re 
riew  of  prnceaaa*  for  ike  piodnctioD  of  colonracreen  platea  which 
kaTe  beMi  the  aobject  of  peilent  protection  fp.  18). 


EX    CATHEDRA. 

Bromide  One  of  the  essential  materials  in  photo- 

Koonomy.  graphy    of    which    there    is  now  a  real 

shortage,  which  may  become  serious,  is  potassium  bromide, 
a  substance  which,  apart  from  its  medicinal  uses,  is  a 
necessary  chemical  in  emulsion  making.  Fortunately, 
photographers,  in  their  use  of  bromide  in  developers  and 
of  the  larger  quantities  employed  in  sulphide-toning,  can 
practise  econoniy,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  money  in 
their  pockets.  This  they  can  do  by  using  sodium  bromide 
instead  of  the  potassium  salt.  The  price  of  the  former  at 
the  present  time  is  just  about  half  that  of  the  latter, 
whilst  sodium  bromide,  used  weight  for  weight  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  potassium  salt,  is  the  cause  of  no  discover- 
able difference,  either  in  the  use  of  bromide  as  a  restrainer 
in  developers,  or  as  the  companion  chemical  of  ferri- 
cyanide  in  the  bleach  for  sulphide-toning.  We  have  con- 
vinced ourselves  of  the  entirely  satisfactory  results  with 
which  the  one  bromide  salt  can  be  replaced  by  the  other 
for  both  of  these  purposes.  Apparently  nothing  but  pre- 
judice has  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  tlie  general  adop- 
tion of  sodium  bromide,  the  commercial  form  of  which  is 
not  of  th«  crystalline  form  of  pota.s8.  bromide,  but  is 
usually  a  powder.  Nevertheless,  there  need  not  be 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  ordering  and  using  soda  bromide, 
and  thus  releasing  an  equivalent  quantity  of  potass, 
bromide  for  more  essential  purpyoses. 
»  »  • 

Running  On*-  Some  time  ago  we  suggested  that  photo- 
Man  Buai-  graphers  would  be  wise  to  consider  the 
n««*««.  possible  methods  of  keeping  one-man 
bustnewes  open  while  the  proprietors  were  serving  their 
country.  We  pointed  out  also  that  if  they  wished  to  claim 
the  statu.s  of  professional  men,  they  might  very  properly 
enter  into  such  a  scheme,  seeing  that  it  is  an  understood 
thine  in  many  professions  that  one  man  shall  carry  on 
another's  business  for  him,  if  necessary,  during  his  enforced 
absence.  In  photography,  with  its  very  various  standards 
of  otttput,  the  difficulties  are  many,  yet  instances  will  be 
foaiid  1h  which  a  little  good-will  shotild  effect  their  solu- 
tion. Where  circumstancea  so  direct,  we  think  the  most 
Bstiffactory  course  will  be  to  run  two  or  more  businesses  as 
one,  rather  than  to  keep  all  going  separately.  The  latter 
plan  would  be  practicable  (and  necessary)  only  when 
businesaes  differed  enormously  in  status.  Clearly,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  photographers  themselves  to  take  the 
matter  up  in  everj*  town  and  district,  and  we  would 
auggest  that  they  will  find  their  task  much  simplified  if 
they  make  up  their  miuds  at  the  start  to  recognise  two 
most  vital  facts.  First,  that*  in  no  case  will  there  be  any- 
thing like  the  number  of  exemptions  granted  that  have 
been  in  the  past;  and,  second,  those  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so  must  cease  to  look  upon  other  photo- 
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Lraphers  as  trade  rivak  engaged   in  throat-cutting  com- 

,  etition.     For  the  time  being,  at  any  rate,  all  must  cease 

to  be  rival  traders  and  become  and  act  as  brother  profes- 

>  ionals,  whatever  their  own  ideas  on  the  subject  of  trade  or 

i)rofession  may  be. 

»  •  * 

Pinhole  A  writer  of  an  article  on  pinhole  photo- 

PowePi  graphy  in  a  contemporary  recommends 

lor  the  calculation  of  exposure  "  what  is  known  as  the 
Watkins  power  system."  It  may  be  so  known  to  him,  but 
most  people  recognise  in  the  hyphenated  designation 
Watkins-Power  the  share  in  its  origination  of  that  en- 
thusiastic amateur  photographer  Dr.  D'Arcy  Power,  to 
whom  photography  is  indebted  for  many  contributions  to 
jjracttcal  photographic  processes.  Accession  to  power  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  distinction.  The  writer  on  pin- 
hole photography  has  perverted  it  into  the  reverse.  We 
can  imagine,  however,  that  our  friends  of  San  Francisco 
and  Hereford,  who  are  thus  joined  in  the  naive  error  of 
our  contemporary's  contributor,  will  smile  to  themselves, 
and  will,  perhaps,  call  to  their  recollection  a  similar 
instance  of  the  danger  of  a  little  knowledge  which  pro- 
vided the  occasion  for  a  laugh  a  few  years  ago.  That  was 
when  the  late  Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  mis-hearing  a  reference 
to  the  Purkinje  effect  at  an  R.P.S.  lecture,  subsequently 
delighted  certain  technicians  by  some  solemn  remarks  in 
print  on  "  the  well-known  Perkins  phenomenon." 
«  «  « 

Shutter  Only  a  few  days  ago  we  were  examining 

Mechanisms.  a  piece  of  characteristic  American 
organisation  literature  in  the  shape  of  a  volume  issued  by 
the  United  States  Armoury  for  the  technical  assistance 
of  makers  of  munitions.  It  specifies  in  the  utmost  detail 
the  ninety-two  separate  parts  which  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  machine-gun,  and  itemises  the  precise 
shop  directions  which  are  necessary  for  turning  out  each 
of  them.  Just  while  we  were  admiring  the  perfection  of 
this  work  and  were  inclined  to  regret  that  photography 
did  not  offer  similar  opportunities,  we  came  across  a 
mention  of  a  piece  of  technical  literature  which  has  much 
in  common  with  the  official  help  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  rendering  to  the  munition  makers.  This  is  a 
volume  of  descriptions  and  enlarged  photographs  of  the 
working  mechanism  of  the  seventeen  patterns  of  between- 
lens  shutters  on  the  American  market.  It  is  the  work  of 
William  O.  Hammer,  and  has  been  compiled  as  an 
assistance  to  the  overhauling  and  repair  of  shutters  of  this 
somewhat  delicate  type.  We  read  that  important  parts 
are  numbered  in  the  photographs  and  directions  given  for 
separating  and  reclosing  the  shutter.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  work  will  be  of  great  value  to  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  in  this  country,  not  only  as  a  guide  to 
])ossible  causes  of  derangement  of  shutters,  but  still  more 
fs  facilitating  a  comparison  of  the  technical  merits  of  the 
different  types  of  this  piece  of  apparatus. 

*  «  ♦ 

Dishesfop  In    common    with    most    other    manu- 

Enlapging.  factured        articles,        porcelain        and 

enamelled  dishes  are  becoming  scarce  in  the  market, 
and  photographers  must  turn  their  attention  to  substi- 
tutes made  of  wood,  glass,  or  paper.  The  methods  of 
making  such  dishes  have  been  given  from  time  to  time  so 
that  they  need  not  be  recapitulated  here,  the  object  of 
this  note  being  only  to  draw  attention  to  the  very  im- 
portant question  of  the  protective  coating  to  be  applied 
to  the  surface.  One  of  the  favourite  varnishes  for  dish 
making  is  shellac  dissolved  .in  alcohol;  this  answers  well 
for  nitrate  of  silver  solutions  and  most  other  purposes  in 
wet  collodion  work,  but  when  alkaline  solutions  have  to 
be  used  it  is  quite  useless,  becoming  rapidly  reduced  to 


a  pasty  condition  by  cold  solutions  and  becoming  quite 
liquid  in  warm  ones.  Hence,  we  may  use  a  shellac- 
coated  dish  for  amidol  developer  but  not  for  any 
developer  containing  soda  or  potash,  either  caustic  or  as 
a  carbonate.  The  same  applies  in  a  lesser  degree  to  so- 
called  enamels,  such  as  bath  enamel  or  ordinary  paint. 
Leather  cloths  or  marbled  table  covering  are  quickly 
disintegrated  by  alkalies,  the  surface  becoming  powdery 
and  leaving  the  fabric.  Asphalt  varnish  to  which  a  little 
india-rubber  solution  has  been  added  makes  ■  a  reliable 
coating  which  suits  both  iicids  and  alkalies,  and  ordinary 
gas  tar  which  has  been  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
mineral  naphtha  immediately  before  using  does  equally 
well.  Both  of  these  varnishes  require  a  few  days  to  dry. 
The  cleanest  and  most  satisfactory,  method  is  to  make  the 
dish,  developing  or  fixing  tank  of  clean  white  pine,  free 
from  knots,  and  to  saturate  it  with  paraffin  wax.  The  wax 
must  not  be  allowed  to  form  a  coating,  but  must  be 
ironed  in  with  a  warm  laundry  iron  until  it  is  quite 
absorbed  by  the  fibre  of  the  wood,  and  this  process  should 
be  repeated  when  the  surface  gets  at  all  rough.  The  out- 
side as  well  as  the  inside  should  be  treated,  or  the  wood 
will  soon  be  rotted  by  standing  in  the  sink. 


THE     MOUNTING    OF    CONDENSER    LENSES    IN 
LANTERNS. 

The  suggestion  of  a  fastening  of  the  bayonet-catch  pattern 
for  the  elements  of  a  condenser  cell,  which  was  made 
recently  by  a  correspondent,  is,  of  course,  a  very  old  one, 
to  which,  however,  designers  of  optical  lanterns  may  well 
pay  more  attention  than  they  have.  There  has  been  too 
great  a  desire  to  preserve  the  screw-thread  method  of 
coupling.  Fine-threaded  screws  on  a  large  mount  are  not 
at  all  easy  to  put  together,  and  if  a  bad  start  is  made  the 
threads  are  readily  damaged,  which  makes  the  problem 
worse  than  ever.  We  have  referred  .here  to  lanterns  of 
twenty-five  years  ago;  but  almost  identically  the  same  pat- 
terns, with  the  same  defects,  and  presenting  the  same 
annoying  trivial  difficulties,  are  on  the  market  to-day :  and 
when  we  do  come  across  a  better  pattern,  in  which  these 
small  details  have  been  thought  out  and  improved  upon, 
we  find  much  too  frequently  that  it  is  either  an  American 
or  German  production,  or  is  founded  upon  foreign  designs. 
If  the  future  of  our  manufacturers  is  to  be  as  prosperous 
as  we  all  hope  it  will  be,  it  will  be  necessary  to  abandon 
the  old  English  fashion  of  sticking  to  one  particular  stan- 
dard pattern,  in  spite  of  its  various  defects:  instead  of 
waiting  to  see  foreigners  put  new  ideas  into  practical  shape 
we  need  to  be  first  with  the  new  ideas  as  well  as  first  in  the 
quality  of  workmanship.  Neglect  of  fresh  designing,  and 
of  suggestions  put  forward  by  practical  users,  will  not  pay 
in  the  future,  though  it  has  been  far  too  much  of  a  custom 
in  this  country  in  the  past. 

The  drawbacks  of  the  condenser  screws  could  very  easilv 
be  remedied  without  any  complications.  In  fact,  we 
believe  that  a  much  cheaper  mode  of  construction  would 
meet  the  case  admirably.  We  may  say  at  once  that,  while 
the  bayonet-catch  idea  is  considerably  better  than  the 
screw,  it  is  not  necessarly  ideal,  for  if  the  fitting  is  tight  it 
is  sometimes  nearly  as  difficult  to  release  the  catches  as  it 
is  to  move  a  screw.  We  suggest  the  following  idea  as  well 
worth  consideration.  It  is  not  necessary  in  a  condenser  to 
have  everything  rigid ;  in  fact,  a  little  play  is  desirable  for 
the  lenses,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  subjected  to 
great  heat.  One  of  the  simplest  means  of  fixing  a  lens  in  a 
flanged  mount  is  by  means  of  a  stiff  spring  ring,  cut  so  that 
it  can  be  sprung  into  the  mount  and  pushed  up  close  to  the 
lens.  Such  a  ring  on  the  lantern  side  of  a  condenser  might 
lose  its  springiness  by  being  so  strongly  heated,  but  on  the 
other  side  it  would  not  incur  that  risk.     If,  then,  the  tube 
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mount  has  a  slight  flange  at  the  lantern  end,  one  lens  can 
be  put  in  from  the  front  and  pushed  up  to  th«  flange.  A 
looaely  fitting  separating  ring  can  then  be  dropped  in,  and 
on  top  of  this  the  second  or  front  lens.  If  the  spring  ring 
is  then  inserted  after  this  lens,  everything  is  fixed  as 
securely  as  needed,  wiiile  at  any  time  the  simple  removal 
of  the  spring  ring  will  enable  us  to  empty  out  the  three 
items  which  are  in  the  condenser  mount. 

An  alternative  method,  which  might  be  somewhat  safer 
(or  a  very  large  oondenaer,  is  to  replace  the  spring  ring  by 
a  flange  cap  fitted  on  with  bayonet-catches.  The  lens 
••parator  inside  tdie  mount  may  also  be  a  spiral  spring  in- 
stead of  a  solid  ring,  and  this  is  spmewhat  better  for  ven- 
tilation purpoaes.  Here,  again,  we  come  to  an  important 
point  —that  of  ventilation.  It  takea  a  long  time  for  con- 
densed moisture  to  get  out  of  a  condenser  if  there  are  no 
ventilation  holes  in  the  mount,  yet  many  condensers  have 
no  such  holes,  while  some  which  have  them  are  supplied  for 
use  in  lanterns  in  which  the  whole  condenser  is  enclosed  in 
an  outer  tube  which  effectually  blocks  up  the  holes.  In  a 
very  excellent  type  of  lantern,  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  is 
not  of  English  design  or  make,  the  condenser  simply  drops 
into  a  cradle,  which  holds  it  in  the  right  position.  It  can 
be  lifte<l  out  without  the  slightest  trouble  at  any  moment, 
even  when  the  lantern  is  in  use,  and  the  arrangement  is  as 
perfect  and  convenient  as  possible.  It  offers  the  greatest 
possible  contrast  to  some  English  optical  lanterns,  in  which 
th*'  removal  of  the  condenser  involves,  first,  taking  away 
the  lamp,  and  then  the  withdrawal  of  the  condenser  through 
the  body  of  the  lantern. 

\W  I.nvo  l.«r^  mentioned  two  point*  that  most  urgently 
in  and  re-design ,  vis.,  the  mounting  of 
..-u.-v-i  ij;  iii^  condenser  and  the  mounting  of  the  con- 
■   -er  in  the  lantern:  but  there  is  another  with  regard  to 
.  ii<  mounting  generally  which   is  worth  notice.      A  short 
ur.f-  ago  a  contributor  to  "   Assistants'  Notes"  referred  to 
th<    litTi'-iiltv  oft«D  ezpahencKl  in  getting  lens  beaels  out  of 
'ens  iiiouiii-.      Hif  method  was  to  turn  a  wood  plug  that 
would  fit  lit.'  '  the  bexel  ring,  but  there  need  be  no 

difficulty  at  .•  r,«ael  ring  is  only  made  so  as  to  facili- 

tate removal.  As  a  rule,  it  is  milled  on  the  edge,  but  so 
finely  that  the  milline  affords  no  grip.  Coarser  milling 
All!  i:>  I|>  matters,  and  with  a  deep  saw-tooth  milling  it  is 
only  ii««e«sary  to  press  the  edge  of-the  ring  on  a  piece  of 
soft  wood  and  then  turn  the  mount  so  as  to  unscrew  it  from 
the  ring.    There  are  objections,  however,  to  such  deep  mill- 


ing, one  being  that  it  is  easy  to  cut  the  fingers  upon  it; 
and  a  much  better  and  simpler  method  is  to  make  two 
simple  square  nicks  on  opposite  aides  of  the  ring.  It  can 
then  be  turned  easily  by  putting  tlie  edge  of  a  st^eel  rule 
or  that  of  an  old  knife  in  the  nicks,  using  this  instrument 
as  a  cross-handle.  Some  few  makers  provide  such  nicks, 
we  believe,  but  we  have  generally  found  it  necessary  to 
make  them  ourselves  witli  a  small  file  or  a  fret-saw. 

Though  we  have  mentioned  that  foreign  makers  have  too 
often  led  the  way  in  improved  details  of  apparatus,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  their  innovations  are  always  the  beet 
possible  devices.  To  take  an  example,  one  old  familiar 
trouble  has  been  the  screwing  of  ordinary  camera  lenses 
into  their  flanges,  big  lenses  being  especially  a  nuisance  in 
this  respect.  The  real  fault  here  was  the  use  of  too  fine  a 
screw  thread,  and  the  best  remedy  was  the  one  adopted  by 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  and  Hobson  of  using  a  coarse  well- 
designed  thread.  On  the  other  hand,  German  makers  tried 
the  expedient  of  using  interrupted  screws,  possibly  taking 
the  idea  from  the  use  of  screws  of  this  pattern  in  gun 
breeches.  With  such  a  screw  the  lens  is  simply  pushed  into 
the  flange  and  given  a  quarter-turn,  which  fixes  it.  At 
first  the  idea  seems  excellent,  but  on  second  thoughts  it  is 
realised  thilt  only  a  reverse  quarter-turn  is  needed  to  fetch 
the  lens  out  again,  and  if  the  camera  is  being  carried 
about,  perhaps  over  rough  plaoee,  it  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible for  the  lens  to  shake  loose  and  drop  out.  Another 
idea  from  abroad  is  that  of  causing  the  flange  to  form  part 
of  the  lens-mount,  and  fixing  it  to  the  camera  front  by 
studs  working  on  the  bayonet-catoh  principle.  This  is  not 
so  satisfactory  as  it  looks  at  first  sight  to  be,  because  it  is 
essential  that  the  lens  should  be  quite  rigid  when  in  use, 
and  to  fulfil  this  condition  the  studs  must  fit  the  flange  so 
tightly  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  remove  the  lens  at  all. 
Further  than  this,  if  the  fitting  is  not  tight  enough,  the 
lens  may  shake  loose  and  drop  off.  We  have  had  experi- 
ence of  this  type  of  mounting  on  a  lantern  front,  and  in 
this  case  it  is  perfectly  effective  in  holding  the  lens,  though, 
as  the  latter  is  quite  immovable,  the  spfcial  convenience 
of  the  arrangement  is  not  very  apparent.  Such  examples, 
good  and  bad,  should  suffice  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
there  are  numberless  openings  for  improvement*  in 
apparatus,  and  that  nianuJFacturers  would  be  well  advis«d 
to  give  special  attention  in  the  immediate  future  to  the 
matter  of  design,  and  to  employ  exi>erts  for  that  purpose 
alone. 


TIMING    SHRAPNEL    WITH    THE    CAMERA. 


In  Ihc  louowmg  aruelc,  which  we  reprint  from  the  "  Scientific  .\moricaD, "  the  wnter  describes  a  simple  photographic  method  of 
tasting  the  time  (■sesol  shrapnel  and  other  exploaiv*  sheila  adopted  by  a  New  Jersey  munition  firm  for  the  salce  of  itH  greater 
•eeuracjr  in  oompsriaon  with  the  tuw  of  stop  watohee. — Ei>s„  "  B.J."] 

The  Iwginniug  of  the  t«-«ting  of  3.000,000  thr««-inch  shrapnel 
an  1  hi;h  rxplosive  shells  for  th«  Russian  Gorernment  early 
n  the  Proving  Grounds  of  the  Eddystone  Ammunition 
'  ,  .  ><>n  at  Lakehurst,  N.J.,  which  was  in  charge  of  Capt 
('  K.  BiOckw«U,  V.ii.  Army,  retired,  marked  the  opening  of 
a  new  field,  in  which  photography  was  pot  to  a  new  n»e  in  the 
United  SUtcs. 

Prior  to  1OT6  the  accuracy  with  which  artillery  shells  were 
exploded  by  time  fow>a  had  lM<en  determined  by  timing  the 
shells  with  stop  watrhes  from  the  instant  they  left  the  gun 
until  they  bant,  with  more  or  leas  accuracy,  at  the  point 
determined  by  the  srttiDg  of  the  fuse.  Innumerable  tests  by 
•top  watches,  bnth  h<T»>  An<l  abroad,  had  established  the  fart 


tbsT'Hie  rwiults  obtained  were  not  absoluttly  accurate,  and 
that  thare  was  room   for  improvement   in   tilting  methods. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  accurate  and  scientific 
data  upon  which  to  base  their  measurement*  and  computa- 
tions in  determining  the  average  deviation  of  a  given  number 
of  shells,  the  Eddystone  Corporation  inaugurated  the  new 
system  of  testing  time  fuses,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
preMnt   article. 

The  distances  from  the  firing  point  to  the  point  on  the 
range  over  which  the  ohells  were  timed  to  explode  was  marked 
by  a  short  poet.  At  night  a  li{[ht  was  hung  on  this  post.  On 
either  side  of  this  post,  at  a  distance  of  350  feet  along  the 
line  of  fire  was  a  similar  post,  each  having  a  light  hung  upon 
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it.  in  the  same  maimer.  These  lights  were  about  six  feet  from 
the  ground.  A  few  minutes  before  the  firing  began  (at  night) 
tlie  company's  photographer  was  despatched  down  the  range 
with  a  camera.  Upon  the  photographer  arriving  opposite 
the  centre  light  he  would  turn  and  ride  at  right  angles  until 
lie  reached  a  bombproof  situated  l.SOtf  ft.  south  of  the  line 
of  fire.  He  would  enter  and-  set  up  his  camera,  within  the 
Iwmbproof,  focussing  his  instrument  so  that  he  had  the  centre 
light  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  on  the  centre  of  the  plate. 
This  being  done  he  would  telephone  to  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  firing  that  he  was  ready  to  photograph  the  burst  of 
each  shell. 

For  the  convenience  and  to  meet   with   the  desires  of    the 
RoEsian  artillery  officers  the  distancef^  on  the  range  were  com- 


Burst  at  10,500  ft. 

puted  in  Russian  measurements.  The  distances  at  which  the 
shells  were  timed  to  explode  were  as  follows: — Two  versts 
(7,000  feet),  three  versts  (10.500  feet),  four  versU  (14,000  feet), 
five  versts  (17,500  feet). 

Each  of  these  points,  or  desired  bursting  areas,  was  marked 
by  three  lighted  posts,  the  centi-e  light  marking  tlie  exact 
measurement  from  the  gun. 

Having  telephoned  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  night  firing 
that  the  camera  was  ready,  the  photographer  left  the  plate 
in  the  camera  exposed  until  all  shells  timed  to  explode  at  that 
point  had  been  fired.     As  the  shells  burst  opposite  the  camera 


Burst  at  14,000  ft. 

tlfeir  flash  was  immediately  photographed  on  the  plate.  The 
flashes  of  the  ten  shots  were  thus  recorded  on  the  plate, 
together  with  the  three  fixed  lights. 

By  keeping  a  record  of  the  setting  of  a  given  number  of 
time  fuses  it  was  possible,  by  measuring  the  distance  from 
the  fcentre  light  to  each  shot,  to  get  the  average  deviation  of  a 
given  number  of  shells. 

Testing  ammunition  by  daylight  on  the  Eddystone  Range 
also  had  its  interesting  features.  If  a  shell  failed  to  explode 
after  being  fired,  shell  scouts,  whose  duty  it  was  to  recover 
these  shells,  were  sent  down  the  range,  after  firing  had  ceased, 
to  recover  all  unexploded  shells.  The  recovered  shells  were 
placed  in  a  steel  pit  and  exploded  electrically.  By  this  method 
they  were  enabled  to  determine  what  feature  of  the  ?hell  was 
defective. 


At  the  bottom  of  the  bursting  pit  there  is  a  small  iron  door, 
and  just  before  the  shell  in  the  pit  is  fired  this  door  is  opened, 
80  that  when  the  sliell  is  exploded  the  .shrapnel  and  other  con- 
tents of  the  shell  are  hurled  through  the  door.  This  relievee 
the  pit  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  force  of  the  explosion 
and  prevents  ultimate  congestion  of  the  pit. 

JoH.v  W.  Havens. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  R.  P.  GREGSON. 

We  are  soitv  to  notice  in  the  Lancashire  papers  tlie  death,  on 
April  18  last,  of  Mr.  R.  P.  (iregson,  formerly  a  photographer  at 
Blackbuni  and  Lytham,  who  for  some  yeai-s  pa.^t  liai  liad  his  resi- 
dence at  Staveley,  Westmorland.  Jlr.  Urog.-'on  was  originaHy  an 
iimatcur  photograplier,  who  afterwards  took  up  photography  pro- 
fessionally, and  later  on  gavt  up  the  business  of  studio  portraiture 
ill  order  tc  devote  himself  to  the  manufacture  of  a  new  description 
of  self-toning  printing  paper  which  he  had  iuveiited.  This  was  the 
"  Yto  "  paper,  manufactured  until  a  few  years  ago  by  a  firm  of  the 
title  of  Anytone,  Ltd.,  and  since  then  among  the  productions  of 
Messrs.  Kentmere,  Ltd.,  with  whom  ifr.  Gregson  was  associated  at 
this  firm's  Staveley  factory.  In  "  Yto  "  paper,  apparently,  Mr. 
Gregson  had  realised  the  desideratum  of  a  ])rinfc-out  paper  which 
does  not  contain  "  free  silver,'  a  characteristic  which  explains  its 
i-emarkable  keeping  -qualities  and  freedom  from  discolouration  on 
storage.  Its  inventor  will  be  remembered  as  a  most  enthusiastic 
photographic  experimenter  by  those  wlio  witnessed  a  demonstration 
of  tlie  paper  some  years  ago  at  the  Royal  Pliotographic  Society,  of 
which  Mr.  Gregson  became  a  member  in  1894,  and  was  elected  a 
Fellow  in  the  following  year.  In  his  death,  at  tlie  age  of  sixty-four, 
photography  loses  a  valued  worker  in  the  experimental  field,  whilst 
Mr.  Greg?on  will  also  be  missed  in  the  football  world  of  the  Nortli 
of  England,  in  which  he  took  a  very  leading  part  as  referee  and  as 
a  pioneer  in  the  organisation  of  the  scheme  for  tlie  English  Cup 
competition. 

DEATH  OF  M.  A.  LONDE. 

One  of  th.?  best-known  figures  in  French  photographic  circles  has 
been  removed  by  the  death  of  M.  Albeii;  Londe,  formerly  head  of 
the  photographic  department  of  the  Salpetriere  Hospital,  with 
which  he  liad  Iieen  connected  from  the  time  when  he  entered  the 
service  of  its  laboratory  as  a  lad.  In  the  early  days  of  the  drj -plate 
proceis  M.  Londe  was  a  prolific  inventor  of  apparatus  in  the  shape 
of  shutters,  etc.,  by  which  the  facilities  of  the  new  process  could  be 
better  turned  to  a<lvantage  in  medical  pliotography.  He  was  also  a 
)-ioneer  in  the  use  of  artificial  light  from  magnesium  powders,  and, 
on  the  invention  of  the  X-rays,  installed  the  first  radiographic 
department  in  the  Paris  hospitals.  His  published  works  extend  to 
some  half-dozen  volumes,  notable  among  which  are  his  text-books 
111  medical  photograph\-",  instantaneous  photography,  and  the 
niagnesiimi  light. 


DoyrASTER  Cameha  Clcb. — All  communications  for  the  secretary 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  G.  L.  Sutclift'e.  44,  Mutual  Street, 
Doncaster. 

Optical  RESEAncJi. — As  annoiulced  in  an  official  advertisement, 
application  has  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  licence 
,'iiecting  an  association  about  to  be  foi"med  under  the  name  of  "  The 
British  Scientific  Instrument  Research  Association  "  to  be  registered 
with  limited  liability  without  the  addition  of  the  word  "Limited  " 
to  its  name.  The  objects  for  which  the  association  is  proposed  to 
be  established  are  "  to  promote  research  and  other  scientific  work 
in  connection  with  the  British  optical  and  scientific  instrument  trade 
oi-  industry,  and  for  that  purpose  to  establish,  form,  equip  and  main- 
tain laboratories,  workshops  or  factories,  and  conduct  and  cany  on 
experiments  and  to  provide  funds  for  such  work,  and  for  payment 
to  any  person  or  persons,  whether  members  or  associates  of  the  asso- 
ciation or  otherwise,  engaged  in  research  work,  whether  in  such 
I  laboratories  or  elsewhere." 
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Assistants'  Rotes. 


Kottt  by  anittanU  tuitabh  for  (Am  column  iriU  be  eontidtrtd 
"•^  V»d  /v  o*  tAe  frtt  of  the  montk   following  publication. 

The  Uses  of  Drawing  to  Assistants. 

Sam  oorrespondence  which  passed  in  the  "  B.J."  a  while  ago  seem* 
to  me  f«lml«t€«i  to  give  aanstsnta  the  idea  that  drawing  ia  of  little 
<jr  no  valae  to  them,  and  ita  acqairement  hardly  worth  waating  lime 
ia.  I  do  not  think  that  thia  view  ia  at  all  a  right  one.  At  the  samj 
t:me,  the  actual- iu«a  of  drawing  are  perh^pa  a  little  obecnre,  and 
I  will  try  to  point  out  whore  they  really  do  eona  in. 

Pint,  perhapa,  one  ought  to  mention  freehand.  Thia  traina  the 
hand  both  in  exactneaa  and  the  sweeping  use  of  the  pencil — and  in 
roslity  bnuh  also — and  i*  of  great  use  to  t««cfa  broad  work  and 
broad  toachea  in  such  taaka  as  laying  in  waahea  to  form  carved 
niaaara  of  hair,  drapery,  etc..  from  copiea  where  the  linea  of  the 
original  have  to  be  followed  and  perhapa  itrengthened,  both  b> 
liand  or  airbroah  or  both.  Cheap  enlargements  sre  nearly  always 
more  or  leas  defective  in  thia  respect  where  fidelity  to  the  original 
is  really  the  firat  oonaidefatioo. 

Next,  model  drawing.  The  porpoae  and  intention  of  thia  branch 
of  the  art  ia  to  teach  one  bow  to  repreaent  things  as  they  appear, 
ijoth  to  the  eye,  and,  incidaatally,  U>  the  eye  of  the  ouneni  (the 
1«n)  also,  for  we  know  the  (rid  saying  that  "  thinga  are  not  alwa}M 
vrhst  they  seem,"  and  thoagh  we  may  be  quite  aore  thai  a  pedeatal 
'«  box  Ao  got  foor  aidea,  we  don't  see  them  all  si  once,  nor  do&i 
tte  camera.  Therefore,  we  only  draw  one,  two,  or  three  aides  aa 
the  raae  may  be,  jost  what  we  see  in  fact,  bat  oor  knowledge  lesda 
oar  ringen  astny  unlais  we  are  Uaght.  Parapeetire,  geometry, 
and  projection  work  alao  serve  more  or  leaa  thia  porpoae,  and  for 
thaae  who  pat  in  either  large  or  small  sketch  bsekgroooda  thia  know- 
iadge  ia  of  great  value,  and  would  save  many  a  print  going  out 
with  a  ridiculously  ineorraet  backgrnand.  Indeed,  numy  of  the 
fasekgroonda  sold  to  photo^spbos  are  grist  Maaeis  (I  have  to  use 
one,  and  it  always  annoya  my  eye),  althoogfa  olbanriae  qoita  esce'.- 
iaat.  Interiors  and  pillars  are  the  wont  of  this  kind,  while  many 
fasekgroanda  are  riult.-  <l>-vnid  uf  the  proper  "middle  dtstsnoe"  m> 
tiecaesary  in  sr>^  lo  piodnce  the  rcenlts  aimed  at.       An 

artiatie  sitter  rati  ' .•  notiee  thcae  thiof^  and  it  does  harm  to 

the  statoa  of  belli  the  ptMCographer  and  his  av istanta. 

"Light  and  shade"  and  "shadinK"  are  just  aa  neccasary,  and. 
indeed,  taken  along  with  so-called  "  pooing"  go  to  form  the  most 
mportant  lOKreJIrnt*  of  a  good  photograph,  aod  it  ia  in  Ihcsa 
thine*  sloii,-  thst  till'  ilifTrrenee  often  Ilea  between  the  work  of  a  ao- 
ralletl  "  artistic  and  high-claas "  photoKTspber  and  a  middleK!l4«s 
•me,  for  the  tsnhnirsl  work  of  one- is  usually  qoite  aa  gvod  aa  the 
<ilber.  The  letooeher  and  finuher  also  need  this  knowledge,  for 
it  ia  cirfr<:tt  in  thi«  light-and-ahade  mass  that  they  are  chiefly  called 
to  rectif>  "'■<  'hr  more  intelligently  they  do  it,  the  better  and  mor  - 
'  work,  while  they  will  direct  it  more  certainly  ami 
II  ...•<■  <^  'iiiickly  as  they  are  well  wrsed  in  the  drawing  -l 
light  and  ahada  efferta.  A  few  little  extra  touches  of  hi/h 
U|^t  and  deep  shadow  will  often  make  a  world  of  difference  to  an 
««herwiM  flattiah  mlsfgement  or  print. 

Drawing  from  the  caet  naturally  Icada  to  figure  dnwing,  sml 
that  ia  often,  if  not  always,  the  bedrock  fmm  which  good  posiii'.- 
It  inelndce  balance  and  compoaition  in  handling  limlM  airl 
draperies,  etc.,  and  there  ia  a  sobtlc  snniething  about  a  wellposoi 
flgnre  which,  UMMg)i  often  difficult  t<>  define,  always  conveys  a 
feeling  of  satiafactloa  lo  the  eye.  A  ronne  of  llgnre-drawing  aU<i 
titrtim  the  vaiying  sffacta  of  foreshortening,  a  matter  with  whii  li 
tJiS  eameim-aian  ia  muA  concerned,  fnr  the  raroen  alao  foreshortens, 
and  sometimes,  if  rlamsily  oaed,  in  the  wrong  place.  It  is  sur- 
prWng  what  a  oond  servant  or  a  bad  master  a  camera  can  bv. 
Htsndpointo  '  view,  height  and  tilt,  all  these  we  know  have 

thair  sffetrt  t>'r's  portrait,   hut  the  important 'thing  is  to 

know  what  ahutild  be  aimed  at  and  what  avoided,  and  this  figure 
drawing  will  invariably  teach,  and  inasmach  as  your  drawing  is 
made  line  by  line,  instsed  of  by  a  simple  exposure,  the  lemon  gets 
bone,  and  sticka,  and  you  realise  to  what  the  lines  lead.  .Mso  you 
learn  where  to  look  for  distortion  in  your  negatives  or  prints,  | 


and  how  to  correct  or  avoid,  it — tht  too  laarge  nose,  ear  or  hand  ; 
the  awkward  turn  of  the  head,  that  also  distort*  the  neck ;  and 
those  troublesome,  but  necessary,  members,  the  feet.  Whether  yoa 
operate  or  retouch  or  finish,  or  work  up  enlargements,  all  thiis 
knowledge  will  stand  you  in  good  steady  and  its  result  will  mark 
out  your  work,  almost  unconsciously  sometimes  or  to  some  photo- 
graphers, as  being  '•  goo<l,"  and  cause  it  to  be  in  demand. 

'I'heu,  again,  there  is  the  study  of  colours,  and  how  to  use  them. 
Colours  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  their  harmony  ia  part  of 
this  law.  There  are  rules  which  ought  to  be  known  to  all  who  use 
them,  but  I  much  fear  they  are  not  always  known,  or  we  should 
not  see  the  clashing  mixtures  of  opposing  colours  which  in  the  back- 
grounds often  spoil  an  otherwise  excellent  coloured  photograph.  A 
mere  taste  for  the  use  of  colours  and  brushes,  and  some  aptitude 
in  their  use  seems  often  to  be  considered  all  the  training  a  colonrist 
needs,  with  the  appalling  results  often  to  he  seen  in  photographers' 
windows,  really  more  likely  to  drive  away  the  custom  of  an 
artirtic  sitter  than  faring  him  or  ^er  into  the  reception-room. 
I  hie  who  joins  knowledge  of  figure-drawing  to  knowledge  of  colo'ir 
using  will  seldom  get  prints  or  miniatures  returned  for  alterations 
to  eyes,  nose  or  mouth,  and  just  because  their  colour  drawing  is 
correct  in  the  first  place.  They  know  what  the  shape  of  noee  or 
mouth  should  be,  and  draw  with  their  colours  accordingly.  And 
nina  times  out  of  ten,  alterations  lo  coloured  work  lead  to  its 
being  more  or  fees  spoiled. 

Unfortunately,  one  result  of  the  war  has  been  in  a  great  many  email 
places  to  put  a  stop  to  art  and  drawing  daasea.  Thia  is  a  great  pify, 
but  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  There  is,  I  believe,  ai  good 
book  on  drawing  published  by  the  pabliahers  of  the  "  B.J."  Second- 
hand hooka  on  drawing,  etc.,  can  also  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Foyle,  of  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  at  quite  moderate  prices 
(from  others,  doubtless,  but  my  dealings  have  been  restricted  to 
this  firm),  and  there  is  at  least  one  Correspondence  College  which  is 
so  thorough  in  its  methods  that  it  even  famishes  the  necessary 
drawing  instruments  and  material  to  ita  students,  and  alao  plaster 
caats,  etc.,  to  work  from  (for  obvious  reasons  I  mention  no  name,  I 
can  send  it  with  pleasure  to  anyone  interested),  so  that  even  thoagii 
living  in  small  and  iaolated  districts,  good  teaching  is  easily  avul- 
able  to  anyone  who  realises  its  worth  sufficiently  to  want  it,  and, 
after  all,  critics  or  no  critics,  art  it  the  real  foundation,  and  was 
the  flist  inspiration  of  photography  as  we  kn^w  it  Sometimes 
we  read  in  the  "B.J."  explosions  on  the  subject  of  "Assistants' 
Unions."  Well,  I  think  one  of  the  most  sensible  unions  they  ooulJ 
form  would  be  one  for  circulating  portfolios  of  their  work, 
o|>erating,  drawing,  and  so  on,  for  criticism  and  comment  amon;, 
themselves  only,  for  this  would  be  bound  to  lead  to  real  good  and 
benefit  to  one  and  all,  and  also  to  the  uplifting  (so  much  and  often 
talked  of)  of  the  photographic  art,  for  be  it  remembered  that  tOe 
aMiatant  of  to-day  is  the  employer  of  to-morrow  in  most  cases,  and 
it  is  just  by  litm  and  by  little  that  Ve  all,  learn.  Personally  I  owe 
more  to  the  kindly  criticisms  of  my  work,  both  operating  and  other 
branches,  and  suggoitions,  of  a  certain  elderly  and  genial  F.R.P.S. 
in  my  present  town  than  to  reams  of  high-flown  talk  about  "  standings 
•  if  the  profession,"  and  so  forth,  and  I  often  wonder  why  assistants 
do  not  try  this  method  of  beneQling  themselves.  It  is  in  common 
use  among  member*  of  postal  camera  clabs.  Anyway,  why  not  try 
it'— O.E.H.G. 

Waterproof  Spotting  of  Enlargements. 

Th'  -  possess  an  aerograph  and  wish  to- move  with  tiie 

pri  ''  will  find  the  use  of  Indian  ink,  or  a  dye,  useful 

for  spv/l'.uig  purpuses  in  preventing  "  lifting  "  on  bromide  paper.  If 
ordinary  water-ooloar  er  a  pencil  is  used  and  a  wash  applied  the 
spotting  dissolves,  wasting  the  time  spent. 

With  a  drop  of  water  varnish,  water-colour  medium,  or  gum 
water  mix  Indian  ink  or  water  black  and  a  litt'.e  scarlet  dye  (to 
make  it  more  or  less  brownish,  to  match  print)  into  a  paste.  About 
as  much  ss  will  cover  a  fly's  wing  is  all  that  is  required.  With  this 
the  artist  hae  an  intense  dark  to  start  with,  thinning  down  to  tini 
required. 

If  the  spotting  on  an  enlargement  is  fixed  one  has  more  confidence 
in  applying  an  ordinary  wash  of  water-colour,  because  if  it  ia  not 
.<atislactory  it  can  be  sponged  off  ;  part  of  the  work  (spotting),  at  any 
rate,  is  not  wasted  time,  and  is  a  consideration,  especially  if  the 
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enlargement  is  frQm  a,  negative  that  has  been  considerably  retoached. 
A  more  even  finish  is  got  if  the  spotting  is  done  first,  because  the 
^Im  of  colour  helps  to  hide  the  work,  whereas  if  the  spotting  is  done 
'ast  extra  work  is  entailed  in  matching  ihe  colour  required,  and  is 
liable  to  show  patchy  as  the  touches  of  colour  differ  in  containing 
jiore  or  less  gum  or  body  colour.  As  all  enlargements  displayed  are 
not  framed,  and  get  dusty  and  marked,  soft  india  rubber  is  in 
request  to  clean  the  mounts.  Unfortunately,  if  applied  to  ordinary 
spotting  or  aerograph  work  it  rube  it  oft,  but  if  a  dye  had  been  used 
the  faces  of  the  prints  could  have  been  freshened  with  a  moist 
sponge. — ^Burlington. 

Assistants'  Postcard  Paragraphs. 

A  Solvent  for  Masklenk  Opaque. — Having  used  the  Aerograph 
Company's  "Masklene"  for  the  purpose  of  blocking  out  figures 
from  groups  on  the  original  print,  aa  a  protection,  while  aerographing 
in  background,  and  having  been  unable  to  get  a  supply  of  benzole 
(or  benzine)  for  the  removal  of  this  protecting  coat,  the  process  has 
been  brought  to  a  standstill  in  the  absence  of  this  solvent  or  a 
substitute.  Nothing  could  be  recommended,  but  on  finally  trying 
a  little  naphtha  it  was  found  to  answer  the  same  purpose  well. 
This  sipirit,  as  may  be  generally  known,  is  excellent  in  making 
varnish  with  shellac  instead  of  the  spirits  of  wine  when  supply  is 
exhausted. — M.B. 


ReiD  Books* 


"  The  Happy  Hospital."    By  Ward  Muir.      London  :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  and  Kent,  Ltd.     Is.  6d.  net. 

We  enjoy  anything  of  Mr.  Ward  Muir's  for  its  writing.  His  pre- 
cision in  words  is  a  delight  to  the  reader,  his  tincture  of  the  satiric 
ttmiperament  of  the  Scot  aaves  him  from  ever  being  dull,  and  his 
experiences  as  a  hospital  ordeily  during  the  war  have  had  the 
fortunate  result  of  introducing  m  to  a  strain  of  clieerful  tendeme.'.^ 
in  him  which  we  did  not  recognise  before.  In  t(he  present  volume, 
wlhich  IS  a  set  of  fourteen  sketches  of  the  (life  he  has  seen  in  the 
3rd  London  General  Hospital,  he  haa  gathered  impressions  which  are 
very  reai.  They  are  too  >novel,  as  his  piilblistheii.  tlimightfullv  insist 
to  'have  beta  invented  by  an  outsider.  Certainly  thev  provide  the 
nioi^t,  intimate  glimpses  into  the  doings  of  staff  as  well  as  of  patients, 
m  the  waifis  in  Wandsworth,  which  are  a  living  part  of  the  British 
airmies. 

Naturally  the  soldier  in  hospital  i«  in  the  foreground  of  these 
chaptew,  and  the  picture  of  him  is  one  which  can  be  accepted  as 
true  to  life.  A  less  conscientious  student  of  human  nature  could 
easily  have  misdi-awn  it,  in  the  key  of  the  pathetic.  It  is  Mr.  Ward 
,  Muir's  saving  grace  that  lie  xesi>onds  to  the  -grim  (»mmonsense  the 
acceptance  of  things  as  t«iey  are,  of  the  wounded  who  have  come 
under  his  care.  And  his  intuition  leads  him  to  draw  portraits  which 
are  instructively  felt  to  be  true  and,  for  all  their  cheerfulness,  leave 
a  thoroughly  wholesome  disgust  of  the  cause  of  the  multifarious 
horrors  through  which  his  fellows  have  bad  to  pass.  In  tihe  days 
when  the  war  has  ended  his  pages  ,wil;l  be  pieserved  as  a  faithful 
picture  of  one  phase  of  it,  the  work  of  a  discerning  and  sympathetic 
chronicle,'. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 

April  18  to  May  17.— Hampshire  House,  Hammersmith,  Photo- 
graphic Society.  Sees.,  H.  T.  Callender,  10,  Acre  Lane,  Brixton 
S.W.2;   or  W.   T.   W.    Shiers,   201,   Goldhawk  Road,   London, 


The  Lighting  Oedeb.— At  the  Borough  Police  Court  last  week 
a  photographer  named  Ada  Delicate,  of  55,  New  Street,  S.E.,  was 
fined  lOs.  under  the  Lighting,  Heating  and  Power  Order  of  March  18. 

High-Class  Second-Hand  Apparatus.— Mr.  Robert  Ballantine,  99, 
St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow,  whose  specialty  in  the  second-hand 
business  is  his  personal  examination  and  guarantee  of  goods,  sends  us 
a  16-page  list,  just  issued,  of  many  attractive  offers  in  cameras  and 
knses.     The  list  is  sent  free  on  application. 


meetings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES    FOB    NEXT    WEEK. 

Monday,  May  6.  • 

City  of  London  and  CrippleRate  Photographic  Society.     *'  Round  about  Gras- 
mere."    P.  Humpherson.    '*  Nicliolas  and  Napoleon."    B.  C.  Wiclcison. 

Tuesday,  May  7. 
Ro)al  Photographic  Society.    ■' By  Rail  to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  San."    W. 

Sanderson,  J. P. 
ShefHeld  Photographic  Society.    "Ely  Cathedral."    H.  S.  Mutt, 

Wednesday,  May  8. 

Croydon   Camera   Club.      "Curiosities   Seen    Throngh    the  Hictoscope."      O 

Ardaseer. 
Photo-Microgfaptaic  Society,    .\nnual  General  Meeting,  Exhibition,  etc. 

Thubsday,  May  9. 

Hammersmith  (Hampshire  House)  Photographic  Society.    "Among  the  Kiddies.' 
W.  E.  Wallier. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC.  SOCIETY. 
.Meeting  held  Tuesday,  April  30,  Mr.  J.  W.  Lumb  in  the  chair. 

A  lantern  lecture  by  Mr.  G.  Avenell  entitled  "  West  of  England 
Notes  "  proved  to  be  an  interesting  discourse,  enlivened  with  touches 
of  ihimioiir,  on  the  country  of  the  Quantock  hills  and  in  particular  on 
its  associations  with  the  early  days  of  Southey  and  Coleridge  and, 
subsequently,  of  Wordsworth.  Mr.  Avenell  drew  upon  material  of 
literary  interest  in  his  notes  of  the  Lake  poets  at  the  tin.e  of  their 
residence  in  the  West  of  England  and  his  photographs  added  to  the 
relish  of  these  personal  glimpses. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  him  by  acclamation. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Last  week  there  was  a  display  of  prints  from  negatives  taken  on  the 
Easter  Monday  outing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Eeigate,  a  locality 
almost  the  copyright  of  the  club,  and  again  selected  as  being  off  the 
main  line.  Mr.  E.  A.  Salt  secured  the  medal  for  the  best  picture 
of  the  day. 

Lately,  that  usually  enthusiastic  bromoilist,  Mr.  J.  Keane,  has 
wa-xed  exceedingly  sorrowful  on  having  discovered  there  is  a 
dreadful  amount  of  monotony  in  photographic  art.  If  he  goes  on 
cultivating  his  powers  of  observation  in  this  remarkable  way  he  will 
alight  on  such  interesting  facts  4s  there  beiiis  a  moon  in  the  sky, 
and  occasionally  less  desirable  heavenly  objects  closer  to  the  earth ; 
not  to  mention  that  Queen  Anne  is  dead,  and  so  forth.  A  kindly 
member  has  endeavourei  to  cheer  him  up  by  ipointing  out  that 
neither  Nature  in  her  multitudinous  moods  nor  the  camera  is  at 
fault,  the  trouble  being  due  to  the  poverty  of  mind  and  frugal  con- 
ception of  tlie  photographer;  but  the  ex-President  refuses  to  be 
co'.nf  orte^d . 

During  the  evening  Mr.  Salt  showed  a  sunple  method  of  intro- 
ducing a  regulated  amount  of  diffusion  into  prints  from  sharply 
defined  negatives.  The  idea,  he  said,  was  old,  but  the  way  of 
carrying  it  into  effect  might  be  new.  Anyway,  it  was  new  to  those 
present,  and  may  be  so  to  others,  a  point  in  its  favour  being  that  it 
has  received  the  gracious  approval  of  Mr.  H.  P.  C.  Harpur,  a 
specialist  in  the  out-of-focus  business.  The  method  consists  in 
partly  printing  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  giving  a  further  exposure 
with  a  pieca  of  thin  glass  interposed  between  the  negative  and  the 
printing  paper,  a  simple  method  of  registration  being  adopted. 

In  the  diagram  a  is  the  negative  fastened  by  gummed  strips  of 
paper  on  the  glass  side  to  the  cut-out  cardboard  carrier  c,  which  must 
be  of  approximately  the  same  thickness  as  the  negative.  Both  are 
inserted  in  a  printing  frame  fitted  with  a  glas.s  front.  On  the  carrier 
a  strip  of  cardboai-d  ft,  and  a  cardboard  sto])  ft',  are  fixed  with 
"  Mendhie  "  or  similar  adhesive,  and  allowed  to  lap  slilghtly  over  the 
film  of  the  negative  as  shown.  The  printing  paper  is  adjusted  to 
the  negative  in  contact  with  the  edges  ft  and  6',  and  printed  in  the 
usual  way  for  (say)  four-fifths  of  the  time  necessary  to  secure  a 
fully-printed  im^ge.  The  paper  is  backed  with  the  usual  rubber 
pad  the  size  of  the  print,  and  also  with  a  piece  of  cardboard  behind 
it  of  the  same  substance  as  the  card  strip  and  stop,  taking  care  that 
the  two  former  do  not  lap  over  either  of  the  latter,  or  bad  contact 
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baiwreo  paper  aud  negstive  will  result.  The  paper  is  now  removed 
aad  a  sheet  of  thin  glaaa  (a  cleane  j-oS  negative  answers  well)  is 
placed  in  the  po«ition  occupied  by  it,  and  the  paper  again  laid  down 
in  contact  with  the  guide  strip  and  stop  as  before.  For  this  second 
registration  obviouslv  the  card  strip  and  stop  must  be  thicker  than 
the  glass  through  which  the  remaining  one-&fth  of  the  exposure  is 
>;iTen.    In  hia  case,  printing  being  conducted  by  a  rnercmy  lamp. 


.^roond-glass  was  placed  over  the  frame  to  difTase  the  light.     With 
daylight,  probably  this  would  not  b«  nee  wiry. 

A  straight  print  of  a  landscape  subject  with  Mowwhat  wiry^  leaf- 

'<M  trsM  was  shown,  and  also  another  print  (the  medalle<l  one)  from 

the  saws  negative,  printed  as  above  indicated.     The  Utter  was  of 

.  .'  '1  finer  qoalitT,  a  pleasing  vifttit-w  nf  outline  without  loss    uf 

ture  beinit  secured.     Portraits,  he  miiI.  might  be  dealt  with  in 

ind  by  v:.!  of  the  first  to    the 

any  4egr<'  ^iblr.  and  could  be 

'  rtaiBtv  if  an  actiuomtU  r  (preferably  of  single-tint 

red. 


Commercial  5i  Cegal  Intellisencee 


NEW  COMP.WIES, 

Akt  *xd  Hriiors  Prs«.i«ni}(o  Co.,  Ltd. — This  private  nunpany 
«M  registered  on  April  Z5,  with  a  capital  of  £6,000,  in  £1  shares. 
t«  eniry  oa  the  bnsinees  of  manufacturer)  nf  and  dealers  in  picttirp 
portenrdn,  cmlendan,  festive  and  fancy  cards,  pictures,  prints, 
photographs,  films,  aiUrrtisiiiK  media  of  all  kinds,  books. 
r  Msd  anMune,  etc.  The  siilxrniM'n  leach  with  one  share)  are  : — 
F.  H.  Pepper.  34,  Waterloo  .strict.  Hirmingham,  solicitor;  J.  E. 
Smith,  78.  Springfield  Road,  Kitvii  ilrath.  Birmingham,  cashier. 
The  first  directors  are  to  b*  »pp<iint<-J  by  the  snbacribers.  R«-(;i»- 
tervd  oAoe,  27,  Chancery  Lane.  W.C. 


Reios  ana  Rotes. 


OnUUII    I.txiiiT    ItX-   Actnr.liiitf     to    the    (i.rm.it 
photographic  ap|>aratiis   nf   any    kiu<\   is  Ui  be  thf  i>iil>;>  <  t  '  i    «\!ri 
taJiation.  viz.,  at  the  rate  of  10, instead  of  5  per  ent.  opon  retail 
tranaacttom. 

Tm  Wab  pHtnoinurRa.— The  exhibition  ot  battle  photographs  in 
«oloor  at  Mir  Graflun  Galleries,  which  ckiecd  laat  Saturday,  will  be 
traiuiferred  to  the  Psople'e  Palace,  Mile  End,  nnd  opened  there  on 
Monday,  May  6. 

ammnnce   that   they   have   removed    their 

■  -*  ••    •'     «•-    !.  Vf_l^  formerly  oecupiel 

firm,  as  announced  some 


Mftmt 


Roe*.   Ltd., 

r  •        '--    -h  to  13-14.  ' 

<s,  Ltd.,  t 
itiuiuiiA  a^n,  ha*  been  ; 
Nrmouie  jdtd  Nap<< 
Mr.  B.  C.  Wick^son.  wh: 


I  'I  fining  lantern  leetnre  by 

'  h  wiu  (iohvcrcii  at  the  R.P.S.  a  few  weeks 
«V>,  is  the  feetura  at  the  City  of  London  and  Cripplegate  Society 
<<Hi  Meoday  neat.  May  6.    at    7.30,    when    any    visitors    will    be 


A  PbOGRamjie-.Soi-venir  of  performances  of  the  Savoy  oper.% 
••  Princess  Ida  "  by  the  Leicester  Amateur  Dramatic  .Society,  which 
are  being  given  next  week  in  aid  of  local  charities,  is  the  production 
nf  Mr.  J.  Ramsdeii.  whose  many  photographs  of  the  ca«t  will  cer- 
tainly be  prized  by  both  performers  and  audiences. 

Home  PoHTK.\iTmE.— Mr.  Charles  F.  Rice,  writing  iii  the  cnr- 
r«it  issuj  of  "  .\m«ri<aii  Photography,"  refers  to  his  experience 
i'l  the  use  of  plates,  lar^e  and  small,  in  home  portraiture  work. 
Of  results  made  from  negatives  ranging  from  7  x  5  to  vest-pocket, 
the  highest  percentage  of  suc<'es>es  have  been  on  the  smaller  plates. 

Metol  .Skin  Poisonlvc. — .Snflerers  from  developer  skin  poisonini; 
may  be  advised  to  note  the  exceptional  offer  of  the  Ujah  Ointment 
Company  made  in  our  advertisement  pages  this  week,  viz.,  to  send 
free  a  2s.  9d.  jar  of  their  preparation  to  any  sufferer  who  will  re- 
port on  its  effect  on  the  e.xpiry  of  t«n  days'  treatment.  This  special 
offer  n>mains  open  only  until  next  Friday,  May  10. 

En-oNoitT  IX  Bromide  PhixTnjo. — Photographers  who  make  all 
their  bromide  prints  by  hand  would  do  well  to  take  aa  a  model 
the  working  of  a  modem  mechanical  exposing,  dovclo|>ing,  fixing. 
and  washing  ma<^ine,  such  aa  used  by  the  large  publishing  firm$. 
Here  we  have  a  definite  time  for  exposure,  definite  time  for  develop- 
n.ent,  fixing,  and  washing,  and.  what  is  most  significant,  movement 
all  the  tim?.— Rajar  "  Trade  Notes." 

ExsiOK  Go6ds.— Messrs.  Hnughtons,  Ltd.,  88  89.  High  Holboni. 
London,  have  just  issued  nii  abridged  catalogue  of  Ensign  camehis 
and  acceasories.  which,  in  a  neat  and  attractive  form,  presente  the 
articles  ordinarily  in  demand  among  amateurs.  The  list  embodies 
price  changes  which  have  come  into  operation  within  the  past  twehe 
months.  althouKh.  as  is  pointed  out,  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
market  renden  these  figures  subject  to  revision  without  notice. 

The  PnoTO-MifEooiupinc  Society.— The  annual  general  meeting 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  May  8,  at  7  p.m.,  at  King's  College 
Bacteriological  Laboratories,  62,  Chandos  Street,  W.C.  There  will 
Iw  an  exhibition  of  members'  work,  etc  ,  and  the  lantern  slides 
entered  for  the  1917-18  competition  for  the  Barnard  Medal  will  be 
shown  and  the  medal  presented.  Visitors  are  invited,  and  cards  of 
invitation  may  be  obtained  from  the  hon.  sec,  J.  O.  Bradbury,  ]. 
Hogarth  Hill.  Finchley  Roa.i,  Hendon,  N.W.4. 

PaoKtBrriON  or  Photography.— At  Worthing'last  week  Staolev 
Towse.  an  architect,  of  {)\d  Cottage,  Tyler's  Green,  Haywards 
Heath,  was  summoned  for  taking  a  photograph  in  Sompting  Boad. 
Wnrthiiig.  For  the  defendant,  it  was  stated  that  he  proposed  to 
submit  himself  fnr  election  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects.  For  that  purpose  it  waa  necessary  for  him  to  send  draw- 
ings and  photographs  of  executed  work.  Defendant  waa  not  aware 
it  was  a  prohibited  arva.     .\  fine  of  £1  was  imposed. 

EmjantBMT  in  Rotal  Air  Force.— In  reply  to  an  enquiry,  we 
are  informed  by  the  Air  Ministry  that  applications  fnr.  enlistment 
ill  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Royal  Air  B'orce  can  be  made  t<i 
the  OfHcer  Commanding  at  any  of  the  Reception  Dep6ta  name<l 
below,  according  to  the  locality  of  the  applicant  : — 40,  Upper  Brook 
Street,  .Mayfair,  London,  W. ;  8,  Tyndall's  Paf'k  Road,  Bristol;  12, 
Nrwpnrt  Ro.id.  Cardiff;  Carlton  Chambers,  36,  Paradise  Street, 
!'  iijham:    King   Street,    Nottingham;     117,     Mount    Pleasant, 

I  ^  Mxinl;  The  Mount.  Springfield  Mount.  Leeds;  10,  Sydenham 
Terrace,  North  Road,  Newcaatle-on-Tyne ;  9.  Somerset  Place, 
tiaishifmi  Street,  Glasgow. 

\\ri-RE  PnoTCORAPHif  Socitnr.i— Although  recent  times  have 
not  been  f&vourable  to  the  outdoor  work  of  nature  photography,  the 
Nstnre  Photographic  Society  has  deserved  well  of  its  members  in 
the  measures  it  has  taken  to  maintain  and  spread  interest  in  its 
work.  Daring  the  past  year  it  has  continued  to  circulate  tta  port- 
folio*, and  has  prepared  a  new  set  of  100  lantern  slides,  which,  with 
the  type-written  notes  accompanying  them,  provides  an  attractive 
means  of  filling  a  vacant  date  in  a  society  syllabiLs.  Applications 
for  thr»e  slides  should  be  sent  to  the  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  H.  Armytage 
Sanders,  26,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 2.  The  publication 
nf  the  society's  journal  is  suspended,  an.^  no  change  will  be  made 
in  the  nnWers  until  members  have  again  an  opportunity  of  coming 
together. 
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Anstoers  to  Correspondents. 

» — 

8PEX3IAL  NOTICE. 
/«  eoniequtnct  of  generti  redvctd  tuppliei  of  paper,  a»  the  resuH 

of  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  much  wood  pidp  and  grass, 

a  nudltr  space  teill  be  available  until  further  notice  for  replies 

to  torretpondents. 
lioreover,  we  igtff  ansuieir  by  post  if  stamped  and  addressed  enve- 

lope  is  enclosed  for  reply:  5-cent  InteTnational  Coupon,  from 

readers  abroad. 
The  full  questions  and  answers  will  be  printed  only  in  the  ease  of 

inquiries  of  general  interest. 
QvfTJes  to  be  answered  in  the  Friday's  "  Journal  "  must  reach  M* 

not    later    than    Tuesday   {posted    Monday),   and    should     be 

addressed  to  the  Editors. 

Lbns. — It  is  apparently  an  old  triplet  but  it  ifi  impossible  to  say 

more  or  value  it  since  the  name  on  it  is  not  of  a  maker. 
C.  E.  CoATES.— If  you  wish  to  offer  your  book  for  sale  in  our  pages 

it  must  be  as  an  advertisement.     The  price  is  about  right. 
Wet  Collodion.— If    not  of  too  old  standing  they  will  yield  to 
rubbing  witli  potass  permanganate  solution  (with  some  sulphuric 
acid  added) — say,   5  per  cent,   strength,  followed  by  dipping  in 
an  acid  fixing-bath.     A  rub  with  pumice-stone  to  start  with  will 
assist  this  process. 
LiiMiEKB. — ^There  is  no  doubt  whatever  thait  Al  would  be  the  best 
for  your  chicif  purpose  as  we  -understand  it,  i.e.,  heads  of  single 
figures.     At  f!5  or  /'/4  th«  l-15th  sec.  should  be  practicable.    For 
smaH  groups,  nothing  to  chooec  between  the  two. 
Godfrey  Perry. — The  table  refers  to  the  most  rapid  plates  made. 
Ultra-speed  emulsions  are  now  somewhat  faster  than  when  it  was 
drafted,  but.  on  the  whole,  not  sufficiently  to  halve  the  exposures. 
You  may  take  film  as  roughly  half  the  speed  of  the  fastest  plates. 
Impossible  to  reconcile  makers'  figures  for  plate-speeds,  which  fur 
years  past  have  been  very  indiscriminate. 
P.  P.  Card. — Your  query  was  just  too  late  for  last  week.     Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  an  infringement,  but  there  has  never  been  a  case 
in  respect  to  it  within  our  knowledge,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  ownership  of  the  copy -ight  could  be  determined.     You  need 
not  have  the  slightest  apprehension.     At  least  one  firm  makes  a 
speciality  of  canvassing  for  orders  for  copies  of  such,  notices. 
J.  Prestok. — It  is  possible  that  your  2B  lens  is  of  the  "  ordinary 
type,  in  whioh  case  it  oarmot  be  adjusted  to  give  soft  definition. 
If  it  is  of  the  "  Patent  "  type,  you  will  find  some  notches  on  tihe 
back  ceill   with   a   little   pin  to   serve  as   pointer.     To   soften   the 
definition    you   unecrew    the   notched   cell,    the   notches   showing 
quarter-turns.     Yon  may  unscrew  more  than  a  complete  turn  if 
you  wish. 

Chas.  Doncan Anything  is  possible,  broadly  speaking,  in  the  way 

of  idiosyncrasy  in  skin  poisoning,  but  we  should  not  think  it  is 
the  bleach  :  more  likely  the  developer.  We  have  heard  of  cases 
Oif  amidol,  though  they  are  rare  in  comparison  with  mctol.  Try 
the  following  ointment  : — Ichthyol,  10  grs.  ;  lanoline,  40  grs.  ; 
'boric  acid,  40  grs.  ;  vaseline.  30  grs.  ;  or  one  or  other  of  the 
preparations  Sphagnol  and  Ujah,  sold  for  the  treatment  of  the 
affection.  A  whole  list  of  remedies  and  preventives  found  effec- 
tive by  one  and  another  of  our  readers  appeared  in  the  "B.J.  " 
of  iMay  12,  1916,  price  4id.,  from  our  publishers. 
W.  T.  S. — Assuming  that  both  the  focussing-iscreen  frame  and  tlie 
dark-slide  are  brought  tightly  against  the  hack  of  the  cajr.era  when 
in  use,  a  test  for  focus  register  is  as  follows  : — Lay  a  thin,  stiff  bar 
across  the  focussing-screen  frame  (the  side  that  faces  the  lens)  and 
then  thrust  a  wedge-shaped  strip  of  stiff  cardiboard  so  that  it  is 
just  stopped  by  the  bar.  Make  a  mark  on  the  card  at  the  point 
at  which  it  touches  the  tar.  Then  repeat  this  process  with  the 
dark-slide,  only  laying  the  ibar  across  the  latter  and  inserting  a 
plate  in  the  usual  way  (withdrawing  the  shutter,  of  course).  For 
the  bar  in  this  test  a  good  stiff  12-in.  rule  with  a  chamfered  edge 
is  very  suitable. 


J.  L.  W. — ^The  usual  plan  is  to  .make  a  soft,  in  fact  rather  flat, 
positive  transparency  on  a  lantern  or  slow  landscape  plate,  and 
from  this  to  print  a  negative  on  a  plate  of  the  same  kind.  Some 
little  experience  is  required  to  get  a  good  reproduction  of  the 
quality  of  the  original  n^ative,  the  general  tendency  being  to 
make  a  ti'ansparency  which  is  too  brilliairt,  loo  much  like  a  lantern 
slide.  Another  very  good  method  is  to  take  a  print  on  glossy 
P.O.P.  of  the  right  depth  (that  is,  not  over-printed  as  for  toning) 
and  to  copy  it  in  the  camera  on  a  slow  landscape  plate.  If  copying 
is  done  by  artificial  light  the  print,  though  still  sensitive  to  light, 

will  not  come  to  any  harm  during  the  period  of  exposure.  Where  a 
number  of  negatives  have  to  he  made  and  where  the  operator  is 
inexperienced  in  this  branoh  of  work,  we  should  say  that  perhaps 
the  latter  method  would  'be  the  more  satisfactory. 

D.  E.  R.  H. — 1.  We  should  say  by  tank,  for  the  reason  that  the 
elimination  of  the  personal  factor  in  judging  density  will  giv» 
you  on  the  average  negatives  which  are  more  suitalble  for  enlarg- 
ing. But  there  is  nothijig  against  developing  by  dish,  a  con- 
venient plan  being  to  fix  the  tiny  plates  in  one  large  dish  vpith 
small  dabs  of  Plasticine.  2.  Preferably  Azol  or  Rytol  for  n^a- 
tives  to  be  greatly  enlarged.  3.  As  regards  nuikers'  formulse, 
bromide  is  often  included  in  the  developer  in  order  to  counteract 
the  tendency  of  the  plate  towards  fog.  It  is  only  the  best  plates 
which  will  stand  a  developer  without  bromide.  The  case  of  the 
"  B.J."  pyro-soda  is  rather  a  special  one  because  it  is  a  some- 
what slow  and  non-fogging  formula  of  itself  and  if  we  gave  it  with 
bromide  it  would  probably  be  unsuitiible  for  the  majority  of  plates. 
Still  no  doubt  there  are  plates  which  require  it  with  bromide,  and 
that  no  doubt  is  why  Messrs.  Matthews  give  such  a  formula.  4.  A 
magnifier  of  the  Ramsden   type  with  adjustable  screw-eyepiece. 

5.  We  slioHid  prefer  a  tank  with  detachable  rack  and  the  use  ot  a 
separate  tank  for  the  fixing  and  washing  of  the  plates.  The 
Eastman  tank  is  a  very  good  one,  but  there  is  really  not  very  much 
to  choose  among  the  different  makes,  amd  we  daresay  that  there 
would  he  probably  a  difficulty  in  getting  some  of  them  just  now. 

6.  No.  We  prefer  to  fix  plates  in  a  eeparate  tank  and  to  keep  a 
tank  only  for  development  or  for  the  wash  after  development. 


Wht  IBrittalj  lonrrtal  of  f  Ijotngraphij 

IMPORTANT   NOTICE. — Advertisers    are    requested    to    notice 
that  the  prices  printed  below  represent  an 

hicreased  Scale  of  Charges, 

v'hich  is  now  in  opcrntion  in  respect  to  al:   line  announcements. 

Since  aiivertisemei'.ts  cnnnot  beinferted  until  fully  prepaid,  sendcrfi  of 
line  announcements  arc  asked  to  bear  in  mind  .his  revised  tariff,  and  to 
make  use  of  the  schedule  on  page  xii.  of  las:  week's  "  B.  J.,"  by  which 
the  number  of  words  in  any  announcement  c.-'i  be  reckoned.  Thej/  loilC 
thus  save  themselves  delay  in  tlie  publicatif)--^  of  tlieir  announcements. 
Net  Prepaid  Line  Advortiaements. 
Increased  Tariff  of  Charges. 


12  words  or  less 
Extra  words    ... 


U- 

Id.  per  word. 
(No  reduction  for  a  series.) 
Special  Xote.     Adv'ts  under  a  Bor  Number. 
Por"words  "  Box  No."  and  office  add.-os3  in  itJv't  add  6d.  per  insertion. 

For  forwarding  replies      •     6d.  pc;- insertion  for  each  adv't. 

If  replies  are  called  for  this  latter  charge  is  not  made. 

,\dvertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  and  correctly  prepaid. 
Orders  to  repeat  an  adv't  must  be  accompanied  by  the  advertisoniou; 
as  previously  printed. 

The  latest  time   for  receiving  small  lino   advertisements  is  12  o'clock: 

(noon)  on  Wednesdays  for  the  current  week's  issue. 
Displayed  Adv'ts  should  reach  th;  Publishers  Monday  morning. 
The  insertion  of  an  Advertisement  in  any  definito  issue  cannot   bo 

guaranteed. 

HENRY   GREENWOOD    &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Publishers,. 
34.   Wellinston   Street.   Strand,  LONDON,  W.C.  2. 
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li!  a  cotitribatcd  •rticle  Mr.  R.  R.  Rawkina  daaeribca  tauetiy 
how  to  make  a  plato-marksr  for  poatcard  ftntm  wliidi  ara  printao 
thraa-on.  The  inarfcar  can  ba  iiia<ie  at  rtrj  liul*  coat  {ran  eard, 
and  if  oooalractad  a*  daacribed  ia  verv  quidujr  and  aocnraUly  wad. 
Tha  plata-mark  on  a  portrait  poatearii  givaa  a  anparior  appcaraooa, 
hka  jniiilUa  a  better  price.     (P.  211.) 

Tbe    aoaaooy  of    labour  which  raaalta  frott    having  apDiiaaoaa 

unnuigad  alwajra  nadr  for  na*  i>  aa  item  whieh  it  atill  inaaKiaiUjr 

!Mx>griiaad  in  manjr  pkolographie  aatabliahiDMita.    A  loll  in  boiiiMat 

'    be  baUor  «apU>7«d  than  in  aome  raornniaation  directed 

!<  Mcurini^  adaquata  workinc  q>ace.    ^P.  ZSo.) 

hjteUoaahU  •bm*  of  taa  lasal  right  wudt  a  free-aittins 
r  ebtalM  h  iMiMMMd  by  a  eanrnpoaiml.    (P.  21&) 

of  pholoBaler  for  tha  iimaiiiiMiiaiit  of  danaitiea  ia 

of  Ifaava.  W.  B.  FnoMm,  F.  F.  Banwick.  and  D. 

Ita  gaoaral  laataraa  and  aome  pracaotioaa  in  ita  nae 

'  r«  the  aubjeet  of  abort  pMMfs  bv  the  two  llrvt-named.    Detaila  and 

I'awinga  (by  Mr.   B«Daon)  of  ita  constmction  ara  baM  orar  until 

I     wtA.    (P.  ZU.) 

'  Hoda  of  cotting  maaka  for  mnltiple  expoaaree  on  a  aingle  plate 
...  ;..«  caaara  ara  daaoibad  and  illaatratrd  in  a  letter  on  page  2l0. 

Mai  hanlrwl  oiathoda  of    aftar-work  on  print*    in  the    ahape  of 
apetting  and  other  roloaeking,  preparing  (or  cvlnurina,  etc.,  were 
diwonMnitad  at  laat  week'a  meeting  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club. 
(P.  217.) 
A  modiSeation  of  tha  aborthand  netboda  for  writing  developer 
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I,  pat  forward  aoma  montlie  ago  ky  Dr.  Maaa,  ia  tiie  aubject 
of  a  aomation  by  a  oorraapoodant.    (P.  US.) 

BypoTa  print*,  from  incomplete  waahingafter  Bzing,  ia  a  common 
cagae  of  patcbca  in  aulpbide  tonins.    (P.  209.) 

A  aoiuble  form  of  teat  object  for  working  compariaona  of  lenaea 
ia  Iba  aubject  of  an  "  AaaiaUnU'  Note."    (P.  216.) 

A  fnrtbar  advanc*  in  tha  price  of  balf-loiM  and  Una  Uocka  haa 
htm  mada  by  ptocaaa  angimvefB.    (P.  23£)  ..... 

A  fine  of  £10  waa  tnflieted  on  Tneaday  laat  on  each  of  tha  directora 
of  a  Urm— a  limited  company — in  reepect  to  inaufBcifnl  prominance 
«f  Ibair  iMmaa  and  their  country  of  origin  upon  the  firm'a  bwaineaa 
•latianery.    (P.  218.) 

Laaa  balky  maoaa  of  ilhmination  aeem  to  ba  a  coming  featora  of 
optical  and  anlarfteg  lantama.    (P.  210.) 

Complete  dryaaw  of  tha  paper  of  the  print  or  of  tha  miage  upon 
H  (in  the  eaaa  of  oil  pi^mant  priaUJl  la  a  vary  naoaaaary  condition 
for  eocoa^al  dry-mounting.     (P.  210.) 

DHappointniMit  in  tbe  nae  of  panchromatic  pli«*a  (wntaa  •  oon- 
tribator)  >•  perhapa  mainlv  the  reanit  ct  4mniopmg  tbam  by  an 
•lUgad  "•afMight."    (P.  216.) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 


Of>^nl«ed 
■thio*. 


It  is  interestiug  to  note  the  intensive 
eflfect  upon  the  spirit  of  nationalism 
which  the  war  is  having  in  America.  We  see  it  very 
strongly  evidenced  in  the  address  delivered  to  a  Baltimore 
convention  of  professional  photographers  by  our  good  friend 
Pirie  Maodonald,  on«  of  the  livest  and  sanest  personalities 
among  portrait  photographers  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Macdonald  sees  in  the  vast  concerted  efforts  which  his 
country  is  making  in  the  war  an  incentive  to  a  similar  co- 
ordination among  th«  civilians  who  are  grouped  together 
in  a  given  profession  or  business.  And  that  train  of  thought 
leads  him  to  put  in  a  vigorous  plea  for  a  code  of  ethics 
which  shall  be  so  widely  adopted  by  photographers  that  the 
black  sheep  in  their  ranks  will  be  a  negligible  minority, 
and  therefore  the  evils  which  assail  photographers  from 
quarters  outside  the  profession  will  be  exposed  to  opposi- 
Uon  by  a  solidly  compact  organisation.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  for  this  view  here  as  well  as  in  America,  for  when 
a  thing  which  harms  the  average  photographer  is  probed 
to  ita  source  it  is  almost  invariably  found*— neoeesarily  it 
must  be  so — that  a  photographer  is  concerned  in  it.  Mr. 
Macdonald  is  obviously  an  idealist,  but  he  is  a  shrewd  busi- 
DMB  man  whose  influence  among  his  fellows  in  the  United 
States  carriea  great  weight,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
spirit  which  he  ia  seeking  to  infuse  into  his  brother  profes- 
sionals will  bear  fruit.  A  full  representation,  as  he  says, 
is  the  chief  thing.  A  postmaster-general  will  listen  to  a 
society  of  1,000  members,  but  a  society  of  10,000  members 
would  be  able  to  induce  him  to  listen  to  reason. 

•  •  • 

Printing,  We    have    noticed    that    some    workers 

a'^'hiH*'  *"**    never   seem   to   have  any   trouble  with 
Tonintf  *  sepia  toning,  while  others  are  always  in 

a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  how  a  batch 
of  prints  will  turn  out.  There  are  many  pitfalls  in  this 
branch  of  work,  but  one  which  we  do  not  think  has  re- 
ceived sufficient  notice  is  the  thorough  removal  of  hypo 
bpfoTB  bleaching  in  the  ferricyanide-bromide  solution. 
The  photographer  who  has  any  chemical  knowledge  of 
course  realises  that  if  any  appreciable  quantity  of  hypo- 
sulphite remains  in  the  film  it  forms  Farmer's  reducer  as 
soon  as  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  bleaching  solution, 
the  image  being  partially  dissolved  instead  of  being  merely 
bleached.  The  common  practice  of  throwing  the  prints 
direct  from  the  fixing  bath,  and  allowing  the  tap  to  run 
upon  them,  is  a  most  mischievous  one  and  the  cause  of 
no  end  of  troubles.  In  a  case  which  recently  came  under 
our  notice  a  batch  of  prints  was  entirely  ruined  in  the 
way  we  have  just  described,  although  the  so-called  washing 
had  occupied  two  hours.  Where  the  water  had  reached 
the  surface  of  the  prints  near  the  edges,  and  all  over  the 
outside  ones,  the  toning  was  quite  even  and  satisfactory. 
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but  in  other  cases  large  patches  were  greatlv  reduced  in 
strength,  and  even  obliterated,  by  the  bleacher,  this,  of 
course,  being  made  apparent  only  when  they  were  put  into 
the  sulphide  solution.  Failing  an  efficient  mechanical 
washer,  all  prints  should  be  washed  in  changes  of  water, 
each  print  being  transferred  singlv  from  one  dish  to 
another.  We  have  found  that  six  changes  given  in  this 
way  (allowing  five  minutes  to  each)  is  quite  safe  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

*  *  * 

Dry-Mounting  if  there  still  be  any  photographers  who 
and  Unsafe  do  not  employ  the  dry-mounting  process 

Mounts.  ^.g  would  point  out  to  them  one  of  the 

"reat  advantages  of  the  method  in  this  time  of  shortness 
of  paper  and  cardboard.  Many  photographic  papers,  par- 
ticularly of  the  P.O. P.  and  self-toning  classes,  are  very 
susceptible  to  impurities  in  the  pulp  of  the  mount,  hypo 
being  the  most  common  of  these,  while  in  other  cases  the 
colouring  matter  used  is  soluble  and  liable  to  stain  the 
print.  The  shellac  tissue  used  in  dry-mounting  effectually 
insulates  the  print  from  the  mount,  and  even  in  a  damp 
situation  there  is  no  danger  of  deterioration.  The  novice 
in  dry-mounting  must  beware  of  any  dampness  on  the 
print,  as  this  will  cause  adhesion  between  the  metal  plate 
and  the  gelatine  surface,  which,  of  course,  will  be  ruined. 
Much  of  the  present  make  of  bromide  paper  is  very  thick, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  much  moisture  it  will  absorb  from 
the  atmosphere  on  a  wet  day.  Bromoils,  or  prints  finished 
in  oil  colour,  may  be  dry-mounted  if  sufficient  time  be 
allowed  to  elapse  before  mounting.  With  bromoils  or 
thinly  painted  bromides  at  least  a  fortnight  should  be 
allowed  for  drying,  while  heavily  coloured  prints  should 
have  at  least  a  month's  rest.  Carbon  prints  sometimes 
show  uneven  patches  if  a  polished  plate  be  used,  but  this 
may  be  avoided  by  interposing  a  sheet  of  fine  -wove  paper 
between  the  surface  and  the  metal  plate,  which  paper 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  in  the  press  before  bringing  it 
into  contact  with  the  print. 

*  *  * 

Enlargep  Some  weeks  ago  we  reprinted  some  tech- 

Design,  nical  papers  showing  the  movement  there 

seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  using  high-power  metallic- 
filament  lamps  in  projection  and  optical  lanterns  according 
to  a  system  which  dispenses  with  the  bulky  and  heavy  con- 
densing lenses.  Such  a  development,  as  we  then  said, 
needs  to  be  watched,  inasmuch  as  the  present  design  of 
photographic  enlarging  lanterns  is  one  susceptible  to  very 
great  improvement.  As  an  article  of  trade  the  average 
enlarger,  by  reason  of  its  considerable  bulk  and  weight, 
makes  whatever  sales  it  secures  in  spite  of  these  handicaps. 
Any  type  of  construction  which  at  one  stroke  would  cut  out 
the  great  bulk  of  the  lantern  body  and  the  weight  of  the 
condensing  lenses  would  obviously  result  in  a  pattern  of 
enlarger  with  which  the  present  models  would  find  it  hard 
to  compete.  We  see  an  instance  of  progress  on  the  lines 
we  have  indicated  in  the  shape  of  an  enlarger  advertised 
in  an  American  contemporary  for  sizes  from  the  smallest 
up  to  10  X  8.  Here  the  light-source  is  a  metal  filament 
lamp  placed  comparatively  close  to  the  negative,  which, 
however,  secures  even  illumination  by  means  of  a  series  of 
mirrors  arranged  around  the  inner  wall  of  the  light  metal 
chamber  which  encloses  the  lamp.  Judging  from  the  draw- 
ing, the  whole  depth  of  the  lamp  chamber  behind  the  nega- 
tive, in  the  case  of  the  10  x  8  enlarger,  is  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  the  character  of  the  illumination 
dispenses  with  any  necessity  for  altering  the  position  of  the 
lamp  for  different  scales  of  enlargement.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  forecast  that  by  the  use  of  a  light-source  such  as 
this  enlargers  may  be  provided  with  a  means  of  illumina- 
tion of  such  small  size  and  weight  that  there  will  be  no 


comparison  between  a  lantern  fitted  with  it  and  one  of  the 
bulky  type  which  for  so  many  years  has  been  the  standard. 


The  League  When  the  war  is  over  and  we  can  again 
off  Nations.  turn  our  attention  to  foreign  trade,  we 

trust  that  some  serious  effort  will  be  made  by  our  manu- 
facturers to  make  it  easy  for  other  nation.*  to  buy  our 
goods.  In  the  past  our  arch  enemies  profited  by  our  un- 
willingness to  adopt  metric  measures  and  to  quote  prices 
in  any  but  British  currency.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much 
to  hope  to  see  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  would  range 
with  the  franc  and  the  dollar,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
such  a  change  could  be  made  more  easily  now  than  it  could 
have  been  before  the  war.  All  our  prices  are  now  in  the 
melting  pot;  the  penny  is  no  longer  the  unit  of  the  poorer 
classes;  while  the  sixpence  and  shilling  have  lost  their 
former  purchasing  power.  The  halfpenny  difference 
between  a  shilling  and  twenty-five  cents  would  often  be 
enough  to  turn  a  small  profit  into  an  adequate  one,  but 
now  if  the  slightest  advance  over  a  shilling  is  necessary 
there  is  usually  a  jump  to  fifteen  pence  or  more.  The 
question  of  plate  sizes  is  a  difficult  one,  as  in  many  cases 
it  would  be  necessary  to  use  a  much  smaller  size  or  to 
scrap  existing  cameras  and  slides.  Still,  the  obstacle 
should  not  be  insuperable.  As  it  is,  plate  and  paper 
makers  have  to  keep  double  stocks,  the  English  sizes  being 
useless  for,  say,  the  South  American  market,  while  the 
metric  sizes  cannot  be  used  at  home. 


ELBOW  KOOM. 

To  every  photographer  comes  now  and  then  a  slack  time  in 
which,  in  order  to  prevent  a  loss  of  morale  through  brood- 
ing over  the  prospect  of  speedy  ruin,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
look  around  and  make  arrangements  for  dealing  with  a 
possible  revival  of  business.  There  are  few  establishments 
m  which  there  is  no  room  for  improvement  as  regards  facili- 
ties for  working,  and  ir.  a  business  of  so  progressive  a  nature 
as  photography  there  is  need  for  constant  rearrangement 
and  renewal  of  plant  if  things  are  to  be  kept  up  to  date. 
Although  every  worker  has  his  own  methods  of  working 
and  his  own  problems  to  deal  with,  there  is  one  direction 
in  which  nearly  everyone  may  usefully  move,  and  that  is  'n 
clearing  out  obsolete"  plant,  and  thus  obtaining  more  elbow 
room  in  which  to  handle  current  work.  As  an  actual 
example  of  what  we  mean,  we  may  mention  a  case  in  which 
a  large  rolling  press,  of  which  the  owner  was  veiy  proud 
and  which  had  done  good  service  years  ago,  occupied  a 
space  of  nearly  twenty  square  feet  in  the  centre  of  a  work- 
room, while  the  dry-mounting  press  and  trimming  bench 
were  squeezed  up  into  a  dark  corner.  The  rolling  press 
was  not  really  needed  once  a  year,  yet  it  cramped  all  the 
mounting  every  day,  and  thus  wasted  its  value  every  few 
months. 

A  very  good  rule  is  to  have  a  place  for  everything,  and 
as  far  as  possible  to  keep  everything  in  its  place.  Nothing 
hinders  work  so  much  as  having  to  clear  away  the  debris  of 
one  job  before  starting  upon  the  next.  In  planning  a 
modern  factory  care  is  always  taken  to  arrange  that,  from 
the  moment  the  raw  material  arrives  at  one  door  until 
the  finished  product  leaves  by  another,  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous even  flow  from  one  department  to  the  next,  not  an 
unnecessary  step  being  taken  nor  an  awkward  corner  left. 
So,  on  a  smaller  scale,  should  photographic  premises  be 
arranged,  and  as  new  processes  are  adopted  so  must  the 
working  space  be  replanned. 

Starting  with  the  studio,  a  clean  sweep  should  be  made 
of  all  obsolete  accessories,  plant  and  furniture.  Many 
photographers  buy  a  new  camera,  but  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  scrap  the  old  one,  so  into  a  corner  it  goes,  making 
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work  for  the  cleaner  and  getting  into  the  way  when  that 
corner  is  wanted  for  corrent  work.  If  there  be  a  spare 
room  on  the  premises,  let  it  be  used  as  a  hospital  or  store, 
but  keep  the  studio  clear  of  everything  not  actually  in 
daily  use.  The  dark-room  is  usually  none  too  large  for  its 
work,  yet  it  is  usually  cumbered  with  out-of-date  washers, 
racks,  and  tanks  which  are  never  used,  and  are  simply  rust- 
ing •way,  preventing  proper  cleaning,  and  usually  impeding 
work.  Tiere  is  plenty  of  room  in  most  dark-rooms  to  instal 
an  u(>-to-dat«  printing  box,  if  only  the  old  junk  were  cleared 
out. 

One  of  the  weakest  points  in  most  studios  is  a  total  lack 
of  system  with  respect  to  receiving  and  storing  of  goods. 
For  lack  of  proper  fixtures  or  bins,  consignments  of  mounts, 
plat«e,  and  chemicals  are  dumped  into  the  workroom  and 
allowed  to  stand  in  everybody's  way  for  days  or  even  weeks. 
It  is  a  good  niJo  to  allow  nothing  of  this  kind  to  stand 
upon  the  floor  for  a  moment  longer  than  is  necessary  to 
check  the  invoice.  It  must  be  moved  sooner  or  later— why 
not  at  onoe  t  Where  several  rooms  are  available,  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  utilise  all  the  windows  for  work  benches 
and  to  fit  the  back  part  of  the  rooms  to  hold  stock.  Thus 
as  in  one  place  we  visited,  the  mount  stock  was  kept  in  the 
retouching  room,  and  plates  and  paper  in  the  finishing 
room,  while  the  negatives  were  stored  within  easy  reach  of 
the  printers   filhng-in  bench. 

Plenty  of  sink  accommodation  is  a  tinequd  non  for  quick 


and  efficient  working,  and  a  good  large  sink  in  a  well- 
lighted  room  is  one  of  the  most  useful  fitments  which  can 
be  imagined.  Here  prints  and  enlargements  can  be  cleaned 
up,  reduced,  toned,  and  re-developed  without  fear  of  con- 
tamination with  the  chemicals  used  for  negative  work.  A 
sink  cannot  well  be  too  large ;  it  is  easy  to  cover  a  portion 
for  temporary  use  as  a  bench  when  required,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  improvise  temporary  washing  accommodation. 
Efficient  arrangements  and  adequate  working  room  greatly 
increase  the  producing  pwwer  of  the  individual  worker,  and 
now  that  we  are  threatened  with  further  withdrawals  of 
man  and  even  woman  power  it  is  essential  that  the  strictest 
economy  of  labour  should  be  exercised,  and  no  trouble  be 
spared  in  making  such  alterations  as  will  enable  two  people 
to  do  the  work  formerly  accomplished  by  three,  a  feat 
which  is  not  so  difficult  in  many  establishments  as  it  might 
appear.  Moreover,  after  the  war  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  tendency  to  shorten  working  hours.  Even  now  we 
find  a  great  employer  like  Lord  Leverhulnie  advocating  a 
six-hours  working  daj'.  Tliis  we  believe  to  be  a  move  in 
the  right  direction,  and  amply  borne  out  by  our  own  ex- 
perience. We  know  of  firms  which  find  that  a  full  day's 
work  can  be  done  in  well-ventilated,  well-fitted  rooms 
between  the  Ijonrs  of  nine  and  five,  while  others  working  for 
two  hours  longer  are  always  trying  to  catch  up  with  the 
work,  simply  because  time  is  lost  and  energy  wasted  in 
useless  getting  ready  and  clearing  away. 


PLATE-MARKER    FOR    3-ON    POSTCARD    STRIPS. 


HI  art  of   "drMsin«.ap"   photographs  by  tmidcr  printing. 

<anting  on  multiple  moanu.  and  other  devion  is  very  much 

«lgoe    with   the  hifh-cUas    photogrsfihsr.   bat  is  aeldom 

actiaad  by  the  cheap  msn  or  the  m^ium-claas  photographer 

iio  has  re«lissd  what   %n  enormouti  demand  erisU  for  post- 

ird  portraita.     We  have  perforce  to  study  economy  in  every- 

ing,   particularly   in   pUt«*.    and  coiMeqaently   any  sagger 

'OS  may  fa*  of  aervioe  which  will  enable  the  photographer 

aare  plat«s  and  <ibt«in  attractive  rvvnlts. 

.\  nest  plate-mariced  border  un  a  postcard  in  quite  tamj  to 

-oduoe,   gruatljr    impravea  the  appearance,   and  enabU*  the 

oi-^rapher  to  chaije  higher  price*  and  to  us.-  qaartrr-plate 

""^'Bs.     There  are  also  several  technical  advantages  which 

•ach  a*  perfect  flatncw  of  th-i  card  and  nmplirity  in 

ng.     White  bsctground  vignette*  are  given  a  superior 

.^nc«  when  pUt»«wriied. 

.Sj:ae  workers  will  dismiM  th<>  idea  of  plate-marking  their 

'rrl<  on  the  ground  that  it  entaiU  extra  work,  bat  with  the 

ribed  it  ■*   claimed  «hat   this   "extra"    can  be 

.     I'm*  by  Toatng  n>Mkill«d  Uhoor,  with  the  probaltility 

a    soiatantial    increase    in     the    photographer's    banking 

i^ccoont. 

Th*  a|iparataB  described  can  be  made  by  anyone  who  can 

a  cut-out  moont,    and  coosiat*  of  a  cardboard  plate- 

er,  which  givt*  three  impiwsiiwi*  at  one*  on  a  card  strip 

by   5|.     This   strip,    after  baing   plate-maiied,   trequirss 

two  cuts  to  produce  three  cards  measuring  6^  by  3^,  the 

FylBto-marks  giving  the  guide  for  trimming.     The  whole  thii^ 

losing  made  of  cardboard,  at  once  suggests  rapid  wearing  out 

|«l   tb*    templets,    bat    if   hard-pressed    card    is     used,    such 

|m  the  IS  z  7i  G.B.E.  card,  fr-sheet,  it  ia  surprising  what  hard 

\tmi  orvnstant  wear  tb*  device   will  stand.     After  many  thou- 

of  strip*  bar*  been   put  throagh  the  device,  there  is  a 

Irfl^t  wear  of  the  eat-out  portion,    and  this  m««ely  make*  a 

:  wider  bevsl  in  tb*  plate-rosrk. 


MaHing  tho  Pattern. 

This  should  be  cut  from  thin  card  about  11^  x  6|,  taking 
particular  oare  to  get  the  measurements  properly  marked  and 
tho  right  angles  correct.  With  a  sharp  knUd  cut  out  the 
three  spaces,   and,   in   order  to  check   the  correctness  of   the 


■ 

^f  'rin:9rTt 

.    cut  from  -Mj 

ij  cart/  "i*  6t 

9 

1  ! 

i  T 

i 

Cuy.out: 

1 

i           '                 ^? 

1 

-toi 

•* 

o^ittini^Mslace  the  three  pieces  on  top  of  one  another.     This 
paltenf  B  most  useful  and  greatly  facilitates  the  making  of  | 
further  plate-markers  of  uniform  size.     The  pattern  is  placed 
on  a  piece  of  six-sheet  hard  card,  and  with  a  fine  pencil  the 
cuts  are  marked  out 

MaKing  the  Cut-Out. 

In  cutting  oat  the  centres  a  good  method  is  to  place  the 
card  on  a  sheet  of  glass  and  to  use  a  steel  straight-edge.  The 
cuts  sboold  not  be  taken  tight  ap  to  the  corners,  as  there  is 
a  great  risk  of  over-cutting.  The  comers  can  be  cut  out  when 
all  the  straight  cuts  are  made,  using  a  sharp-pointed  knife. 
The  next  parts  to  cut  out  are  the  two  slits  into  which  the 
guide  feeding  strips  sink  when  the  device  is  closed.  These 
narrow  slits  should  be  slightly  larger  than  the  feeding  strips. 
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The  Templets. 

These  are  made  froir.  tlie  actual  pieces  from  the  cut-out, 
and  it  will  be  wh'U  that  clean-cut  corners  are  a  neces-sity. 
These  templets  are  iiequired  to  be  made  very  slightly  smaller 
than  the  cut-out,  and  this  is  done  by  trimming  off  a  merest 
trifle  from  tJie  top  and  one  side  Another  way  is  to  buff  the 
edges  with  glasepaper  which  has  been  glued  to  wood.  The 
templets  now  have  to  be  mounted  to  a  stout  cardboard  base,  the 
same  size  as  the  cut-out.  In  order  to  obtain  correct  regis- 
tration, the  cut-out  must  be  temporarily  fixed  in  contact  with 
the  stout  caixiboard  base  with  gummed  strips.  The  templets 
are  now  mounted  in  the  cut-outs,  taking  care  to  place  tliem 
so  that  the  tiny  margin  all  round  is  equal.  The  whole  thing 
should  tlien  be  put  in  a  press  for  a  few  minutes  to  ensure  per- 
fect adhesion. 

Hinfing  the  Device. 

The  base  and  out-out,  still  temporarily  attached,  must  now 
have  the  edges  trimmed  togethei-  with  a  sharp  knife  or  guillo- 
tine, taking  care  that  the  cut-ooit  does  not  shift  or  sag.  Now 
open  the  device  and  fix  the  hinge.  It  is  most  important  to 
fix  this  inside,  so  as  to  secure  perfect  registration.  Book- 
binder's linen  is  very  suitable,  and  the  device  should  not  be 
closed,  except  to  check  the  correct  fixing,  until  the  hinges  are 
dry  and  properly  adhered. 

The  Feed  Strips. 

These  should  be  cut  from  card  of  the  same  thickness  as  the 
cut-out  and  about  3-16ths  of  an  inch  wide.  They  are  fixed 
to  the  base  at  a  distance  of  nearly  4-16ths  of  an  inch  from 

-  cui-out~  — —  ■  1 3/t':, 


Cui-ou^ 


Cu^-ouf' 


Cul'cu^ 


(ar<^    '^mpici' 


(^ra  yemAlch 


Card  TTm/Vf 


the  temiplets.  The  actual  margin  ail  round  the  postcard  mea- 
sures 3-16ths,  'but  allowance  has  to  .be  made  for  the  portion 
trimmed  from  the  teanplets.  The  device  is  then  closed  to  ascer- 
tr.in  whether  sufficient  clearance  has  "been  allowed  for  in  the 
cut-out  slits. 

Finisbine  the  Device. 

As  the  cut-out  portion  has  to  stand  the  most  friction,  it  is 
necessary  to  strengthen  it  by  fixing  a  piece  of  .solid  thici  card- 
board, same  size  as  the  closed  device,  on  top  of  the  cut-<mt  on 
the  outside.  This  is  best  done  by  jiasting  the  cut-out,  putting 
the  cai-d'board  in  contact,  and  placing  in  the  press  for  a 
minute  or  two.  If  the  base  contdininj  tlie  templets  is  also 
made  from  stout  cardboard  we  now  have  a  strong  substantial 
platemarker  which  will  stand  a  gi'eat  deal  of  wear.  To  u.se 
tlie  device,  place  the  previously  flattened  strip  face  down  <->n 
the  templets,  "  feeding"  it  to  the  guide  strips,  close,  place  in 
the  press,  and  give  light  pressure  for  an  instant.  With  a 
wheel  dry-mounter  the  weight  of  the  wheel  spun  down  is  sruffi- 
cient.  The  strip  is  now  ready  for  trimming.  The  very  finest 
results  are  got  ;by  firet  pressing  the  strips  in  the  hot  dry- 
mounter,  (but  good  results  are  also  got  by  first  flattening  them 
ill  the  ordinary  way,  as  the  plate-marked  edges  prevent  curlin<;. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  error  in  the  placing  of  the  images 
when  printing  would  spoil  the  results,  but  only  gross  care- 
lessness in  "  feeding  "  could  produce  this,  as  all  strip  print- 
ing devices  ai-e  correctly  spaced.  The  chief  cause  of  error 
would  be  the  incorrect  placing  of  the  first  image,  and  this  can 
be  prevented  iby  fixing  some  sort  of  guide  or  mark  on  the  print- 
ing machine.  Correct  placing  of  a  vignette  head  in  the  centre 
of  the  card  can  be  got  by  cutting  a  small  oval  in  a  postcard, 
placing  the  same  over  the  negative,  and  adjusting  it  to  suit 
thft  oval. 

Although  the  device  is  designed  for  postcard  strips  "  thi-ee- 
on,"  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  use  it  for  "six-on,"  provided  the 
strip  measures  21  x  S^,  instead  of  the  usual  2I2  x  Sg.  One 
end  is  placed  in  the  device,  the  pressure  given,  .and  the  opera- 
tion is  i-epeated  with  the  second  half.  The  maiigins  all  being 
equal,  no  harm  can  'be  done  by  thus  iplacing  one-half  of  the 
strip  in  tJie  device  with  the  portrait  upside  down. 

In  these  days  of  mount  shortage  a  useful  line  is  a  portrait 
printed  on  plain  bromide  card,  plate-marked,  and  mounted  by 
the  top  corners  in  an  art  paper  folder.  In  this  case  it  is  best 
to  place  the  strip  in  the  plate-marker  face  up,  so  that  the 
plate-mairk  is  pushed  out  instead  of  in  This  (facilitates 
mounting.  When  solid  images  with  dark  ibackgrounds  ai-e 
wanted,  excellent  results  can  be  got  by  taking  the  sitters  on 
one-half  of  a  half-plate,  masking  the  negatives  to  show  a 
margin  of  about  5-16ths  at  the  sides,  and  placing  the  image  on 
the  cards,  so  that  the  widest  margin  is  at  the  bottom.  These 
cards,  when  plate-marked,  look  very  neat.  The  device  is  of 
no  use  to  the  worker  who  does  all  solid  full-out  cards,  although 
some  misguided  photographers  have  used  a  plate-marker  for 
this  purpose.  The  device  can  also  "be  used  for  making  small 
art  paper  mounts,  an;l  will  effectively  plate-mark  six-sheet 
card. 

R.  R.  Rawkiss. 


Royal  Institution. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Institution  was  held  on  May  1,  Sir  Jas.  Crichton-Browne, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair.  The  annual  report  of  the 
committee  of  visitors  for  the  year  1917,  testifying  to  the  continued 
prosperity  and  efficient  management  of  the  Institution,  was  read  and 
adopted.  The  report  of  the  Davy-Faraday  Research  Laboratory 
Committee  was  read.  Si.xty-two  lectures  and  nineteen  evening  dis- 
courses were  delivered  in  1917.  The  hooks  and  pamphlets  presented 
amounted  to  aibout  299  volumes,  making,  with  513  volumes  (includ- 
ing periodicals  bound)  purchased  ,by  the  managers,  a  total  of  812 
volumes  added  to  the  library  in  the  year. 


Increased  Ch.\bge  for  Photo-Engeaving.— The  Federation  of 
Master  Process  Engravers  had  to  meet  a  considerable  increase 
in  wages  to  the  whole  of  the  employees  in  the  process  trade  which 
came  into  effect  recently.  This,  in  conjunction  with  the  in- 
crease in  costa  of  electric  light  and  power,  metals,  wood,  plates, 
chemicals,  and  paper,  has  resulted  in  the  notification  of  a  further 
iiicrea.se  of  12^  per  cent.  a&  from  May  1  on  all  classes  of  pa-ocess 
work,  including  artists'  work,  iihotography,  etc.,  eO  that  invoices 
now  bear  an  a.dvan'ce  of  25  per  cent,  instead  of  the  existing  one 
of  12^  per  cent.  This  applies  to  process  engraving  only.  Electio- 
typing  and  stereotj-ping  prices  remain  aa  since  Maroh  26. 
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A    CONVENIENT     ACCURATE     PHOTOMETER    FOR    THE 
MEASUREMENT    OF   PHOTOGRAPHIC   DENSITIES. 


■\  nolaU*  eotitribatiaii  to  the  methods  of  pbologtaphic  investigation  was  recently  made  in  a  paper  and  demonstration  before  the  Royal 
°hn>i^[T«phin  Boeittj  \tj  Hessn.  W.  B.  FeigiiaoD,  F.  F-  Benwick,  and  D.  B.  Benson,  describing  a  new  form  of  photometer  for  the 
llieMlllwiMiil  i»f  ilwiiHiti  which  owes  its  qnalitias  to  the  joint  labours  of  these  three  experimenters.  The  general  features,  details  of 
ooiuitmatien  and  aoenracy  in  nseof  the  Ferguson-Beawiok-Beoaon  photometer,  which  may  be  shortly  designated  as  the  "  F.R.B.,"  are 
«gt  (otMi  is  tha  following  notes  respectively  ooBtributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  R.P.S.  by  its  three  joint  originators.  It  will  be  seen  that 
nniika  maay  othsc  denaity-maasurng  instruments  the  new  pattern  is  one  whiob  oooaolts  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  its  user,  is 
qaicUy  optnUad,  notaasily  put  oat  of  order,  and  is  quickly  prepared  for  use  in  making  any  set  of  meaeuremants. — EOS.,  "  B.J."] 

GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  F.R.B.  PHOTOMETER. 


What  are  the  main  reqairements  in  a  photomeler  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  me—uriin  aagative  densities?  Thay  are  set  ont  in  the 
title  of  this  comniuiiication.  The  first  is  accuracy,  and  the  second 
convenience.  With  regard  to  accuracy,  there  are  several  different 
ways  in  which  variations  in  li^ht■intensity  may  be  measured.  I 
4I0  not,  however,  propose  to  diicais  their  relative  merits  in  thin 
paper,  bat  will  content  myself  with  pointing  out  that  a  photo- 
meter baaed  upon  the  law  of  inverse  squares  is  about  the  only  form 
which  can  be  ooostmctad  easily  by  anyooe  who  is  handy  with  tools. 
Such  an  instrameoi  '*t«~*«  simply  upoo  aecorate  measurements  of 
distance  batwaen  litMinwrui  and  illnmtnataJ  object ;  therefore,  the 
only  points  upon  which  it  is  neceassry  to  eonesotrata  attention  are 
the  deaisability  of  using  a  light-sonroa  widdi  is  as  nearly  as 
possibia  a  point  lighi-aawea  (or,  at  any  rata,  the  position  of  the 
mass  caatra  of  tba  li|^  most  be  accnrataly  known)  and  accuracy  in 
the  imaanfMnents  of  its  distance  and,  in  addition,  seneitivenese  of 
the  coafwiaan  surfsca.  All  photometric  work  is  done  by  equalising 
the  bri^nasi  of  two  eootigoous  illaminatad  Balds,  and  it  is  desir- 
able, thatafota,  that  the  form  of  compariaoa  sorface.  which  ia 
emplayad  shall  be  as  sensitive  as  possible.  The  only  other  thing 
is  the  qnestioB  of  tha  actual  reading  of  the  scale,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  by  making  the  scale  sufidently  long  to  ensure  thst  the 
reading  of  the  scale  itself  is  at  least  as  aocurata  as  the  actual 
adjustment.  In  adapting  the  law  of  inverse  sqnarea  we  have  gone 
to  the  simplest  type  of  instrument  we  could.  TIm  length  of  our 
instrument  is  soch  that  the  divisions  are  not  inoanveniently  crowded, 
«veu  at  the  moat  ooMtrictad  p*rt  oi  tha  wait,  aai  wa  decided  in 
this  inatniment  to  adopt  tha  familiar  htmmtr-Jkoikaa  "optical 
<ube."   whiah  furnishes  a  very  scaaitive  form  of  eompamtor. 

AsMuwag,  tbarstate,  thst  this  instmroant  emi  ha  made  vary 
aoearatoly,  wa  may  pase  to  the  question  of  ooavaaianca,  and  here 
there  are  saveral  pointa  of  oonsidaCBbla  impoftaaee.  Perhaps  the 
beet  known  form  of  photoaiatar  dasignad  apaeiaUy  for  negative 
mcasurcaisnts  was  the  ikhmidt  and  Haaaseh  inatraaeat.  It  ws« 
.I'lin.  perhaps,  the  most  unhandy  form  of  iuati iimail<  one  could 
As  sold  it  required  a  lijht  of  1,000-1.600  c.p.  snd  a  large 
in  order  to  measure  densitiee  up  U>  2  with  any  accuracy. 
Tb*  iiFAt  uf  the  powerful  Nemet  lamp  or  other  illuminant  had  to 
ho  cut  uA  by  m»ina  of  a  aater  cell,  and  altogether  it  was  a  trouble- 
aoBia  pieee  of  spparatoa  It  had,  however,  soom  good  points,  and 
we  have  been  able  to  incorporate  them  in  this  instrument.  One  point 
of  iropoftanca  in  designing  a  photoaiatar  is  that  the  source  of  light 
to  be  need  should  ba  ooa  which  b  availabia  to  tha  majority  of 
workers.  The  simplest  solotion  is  electricity,  provided  it  can  be 
made  available  for  everybody.  In  this  instnmient  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  it  so,  for  not  only  can  it  be  run  off  the  supply 
aains,  bat  sU>  from  accamulator*  without  any  dllBculty,  and  if 
.>.  >  imulatoia  are  not  available  primary  batteries  can  be  used.  It 
laii  lje  mn  very  satisfactorily  olf  6  volt  accumulator  cells  without 
any  trouble,  and  as  most  people  can  get  cella  charged  or  can  use 
primary  batteries,  we  may  take  it  that  nobody  need  be  prevented 
fr  III  niiag  soch  a  photometer  as  oars  on  that  score.  It  is  obvious, 
I  'hiiik,  that  (uiy  photometer  which  employs  more  than  one  light- 
MMir  >'  '•  neilhar  convenient  nor  rriinble  for  the  best  work.  Hurter 
.i[.<l  I  h'iflield  used  two  light  suurces.  which  had  to  be  carefully 
I'i,  i«ted  and  kept  constant,  and  that  is  a  diflcnlt  thing  to  effect 
n  i>racttce.  Hera  we  are  employing  but  ooa  small  lamp,  of  the 
ordinary  motor-car  headlight  sise,  but  made  with  a  eoMpact  flat 
gndiroa  Claaieat  and  of  about  IS  cwidle-power. 

We  coma  next  to  the  range  nf  the  instrument.    This  question  of 


range  is  in  most  photometers  a  somewhat  serious  one.  I  have  men- 
tioned that  in  the  Schmidt  and  Haensch  instrument,  just  alluded 
to,  it  was  difficult  to  measure  anything  higher  than  1.5  ur  1.7  with 
accuracy  even  with  a  powerful  light-source,  because  at  those 
readings  one  was  very  near  the  limit  of  discriminating  vision. 
Fortunately  for  posse-isors  of  this  instrument.  Dr.  Goldberi^  ha* 
shown  us*  how  to  modify  it  so  as  to  work  with  a  small  lamp  of  about 
the  same  power  as  we  use.  It  is  very  important  that  the  range  of 
the  instrument  should  be  not  less  than  2  with  good  luminosity  of 
field.  We  have  arranged  our  instrument  so  that  one  length  of  the 
scale  gives  us  1.8,  and  by  the  use  of  a  supplementary  density  that 
range  can  bi  increased  straight  away  up  to  2.8  or  more.  For  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  ordinary  photographic  measurements 
a  range  of  2.5  to  2.8  is  sufficient  to  cover  all  requirements.  For  the 
purpose  of  \-ray  density  measurements,  however,  that  range  will 
have  to  be  increased,  and  I  shall  mention  later  on  how  it  can  be 
done  with  our  form  of  photometer.  There  is  no  difficulty  about 
getting  snfBcieol  luminosity  up  to  2.3  or  2.4,  and  in  any  reasonably 
dark  room  one  can  work  up  to  2.6  or  2.8  with  the  instrument  as  it  is. 

The  next  point  relating  to  convenience  is  that  one  does  not  want 
always  to  measure  small  lurrow  strips  of  plate.  It  is  a  great  con- 
veoieoce  to  be  able  to  take  a  negitiva  and  to  measure  the  density 
of  any  part  of  that  plate  without  cutting  it  up.  A  good  many 
photometers  have  been  devised  in  which  it  is  essential  that  the  piece 
of  the  plata  to  be  measured  should  not  be  more  than  ^  in.  wile. 
This  leads  to  the  exposure  and  development  uf  very  narrow  strips 
of  plate,  which  is  very  liable  to  introduce  complications  in  the  ahapa 
of  irregular  development.  A  good  photometer  Itom  this  standpoint 
should  be  able  to  take,  at  any  rate,  a  quarter-plate  entire.  Out 
instrument  does  that  quita  comfortably,  and,  in  fact,  a  half-plate 
can  be  meaaored  at  almost  all  parts  without  any  necessity  fur 
ratting  it.  One  of  the  good  points  about  the  .Schmidt  and  Haensch 
instrument  is  that  the  plate  under  measurement  lies  on  a  horizontal 
flat  table  ;  that  is  also  embodied  in  this  instrument ;  but  aiiuther  bacl 
point  about  it  is  thst  viewing  has  to  be  done  vertically.  Most  nf 
you  who  have  boked  vertically  down  a  microscope  for  some  length 
of  time  must  have  found  that  as  the  blood  pressure  behind  the  eyes 
Uicreases  your  appreciation  of  delicate  structure  begins  to  fail.  I 
find  that  under  such  conditions,  in  order  to  relieve  the  slight  blood 
premare  behind  the  eyes  when  doing  careful  photometry,  I  have  to 
throw  my  head  back  and  look  away  from  the  instrument  at  intervals 
for  a  rest.  We  decided  that  we  would,  if  ueoeasaiy,  sacrifiee  a  good 
Jeal  in  order  to  sit  comfortably  in  a  chair  and  be  able  to  look 
through  a  horizonUl  tube;  that  convenience  has  been  attained,  and 
fortunately  without  any  sacrifice.  In  the  Schmidt  and  Haensch 
^^OMtar  not  only  is  the  viewing  tube  vertical,  but  it  is  fixed, 
in J-iQ^Mgative  has  to  be  slid  under  it,  so  that  one  ia  not  quite 
sure,  without  taking  special  care,  of  the  exact  position,  say  within 
i.ne-eighth  of  an  inch,  which  is  being  measured.  The  rocking  view 
tube  of  our  photometer  enables  us  to  place  the  negative  on  the  tabit 
clear  of  all  obstructions  both  quickly  and  accurately. 

[Mr.  Rei>wick  then  piKxieeded  to  show  on  the  lantern  screen  a 
number  of  diagrams  and  lantern  views  showing  the  appearance  of 
the  instiument  in  the  closed  form  in  which  it  was  used  (Fit:.  1). 
how  the  sliding  mirrors  were  covered  in  with  a  cloth  tunnel  which 
could  oe  pushed  back  (Fig.  2),  and  also  the  index  arranKement. 
from  which  the  direct  reading  of  the  density  was  taken.       This 


•  XtU.  rnntnt.  tktM.,  1916, 19,  p.  »4 ;  Abst.  Jour.  Boe.  C»m.  lad.,  1916,  UK. 
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direct  reading  was  a  great  convenience  as  against  the  calculations 
necessary  with  some  patterns  of  photometer ;  there  was  no  novelty 
about  it,  however,  for  the  Hurler  and  Driffield  type  had  a  direct 
reading  thirty  years  ago.  He  also  pointed  out  the  scale,  the 
viewing  tube,  the  pivots  on  which  the  whole  of  the  viewing  tube 
rocked,   and    the   little  chamber  containing  the  lamp,    which   was 


Fig.  1. 

adjustable.  The  final  illustration  (Fig.  3)  showed  a  view  of  the 
apparatus  taken  obliquely,  looking  into  the  dark  under  portion  of 
the  instrument.} 

I  have  referred  to  all  the  points  of  the  instrument  which  it  is 
necessary  to  explain,  and  I  have  only  just  to  remark  upon  one  or 
two  things  which  we  think  are  still  capable  of  improvement.     They 


available  verj-  greatly,  so  that  the  range  of  the  instrument  will  be 
added  to  by  anotlier  .5  or  .6.  Then  there  is  one  other  modification 
which  I  think  is  a  practical  possibility,  and  one  which  I  ought  to 
mention,  namely,  the  employment  of  a  lamp  of  much  larger  dia- 
meter and  higher  candle-power.  This,  of  course,  will  neceseitiit* 
dropping  the  lamp  further  below  the  table,  but  if  we  turn  the  two 
travelling  mirrors  through  90  deg.,  it  will  not  be  difficult  by  a 
little  modification  of  the  viewing  apparatus  to  arrange  for  the  beam 
to  travel  along  the  bed  of  the  instrument  and  then  turn  up  and 
travel  bacJc  again  along  the  upper  plane  to  the  comparison  opal. 
I  do  not  know  any  lamp  which  is  likely  to  be  better  than  the 
Ediswan  "  Pointolite,"  which  is  a  point  source  of  light  of  small 
size,  and  with  a  light  of  anything  like  that  candle-power  it  will  be 
an  easy  matter  to  read  densities  up  to  4.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
if  photometry  in  X-ray  work  is  to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  way 


Fig.  2. 

are  not  numerous,  fortunately.  For  certain  purposes  it  will  be 
better  to  replace  the  opal  on  which  the  negative  is  laid  by  some 
more  transparent  type  of  opal  glass.  We  have  recently  been  doing 
some  measurements  which  require  reading  with  accuracy  up  to  a 
density  of  4,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  are  able  in  this  country 
to  produce  opal  glass  similar  to  the  Zeiss  opal  glass  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  common   white  opal,   it  will   increase   the  amount  of  light 

ON    ACCURACY    IN 

I  BELIEVE  that  it  was  an  old  former  photometer  of  mine  which  gave 
certain  ideas  to  Mr.  Renwick  and  caused  him  to  work  at  this  sub- 
ject, and  to  devise  the  photometer  you  see  before  you,  but  if  it  is 
derived  from  my  instrument  I  can  only  say  that  it  has  been  very 
considerably  improved  on  the  way — C'est  diablcinent  change  en 
route,  as  the  French  say.  I  have  invented  and  made  several  photo- 
meters and  used  nearly  every  known  one,  but  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  this  latest  one  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  photometer  for  this 
particular  purpose  which  has  ever  been  made.  It  is  tlie  most  con- 
venient to  use,  and  the  easiest  with  which  to  obtain  accurate  results. 
Theri-  are  one  or  two  practical  points  to  be  considered  in  using 
any  photometer  :  if  you  are  going  to  obtain  accui-ate  results,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  about  the  work  from  the  beginning  in  a  particular 
way.  Fpr  instance,  before  you  begin  any  experiments  in  the  actual 
meaeurement  of  densities  you  must  first  be  careful  to  fix  the  posi- 
tion of  your  zero.     You  may  then  find  a  certain  index  error,  and 


Fig.  3. 

as  ordinaiy  photometry  is  carried  on  now,  measurements  of  density 
of  that  order  will  be  an  everyday   necessity. 

Lastly,  it  has  recently  occurred  to  us  to  see  if  we  could  supply 
this  instrument  with  an  attachment  which  would  enable  us  to 
measure  the  reflection  densities  of  bromide  gaslight  and  other 
photographic  papers  without  interfering  with  its  use  for  measuring 
densities  by  transmitted  light.  We  have  made  a  preliminary 
attempt  to  solve  that  part  of  the  problem  as  well.  So  fai*  we 
caimot  say  very  much  about  it.  beyond  the  fact  that  we  have  our 
first  model  of  this  design,  and  tlie  results  already  obtained  with  it 
enable  us  to  say  that  we  think  we  have  been  successful.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  detailed  design  and  the  making  of  the  instru- 
ment are  entirely  Mr.  Benson's  work,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  skill  and  energy  the  instrument  would  never  have  been  devised 
at  all. 

F.  F.  Renwick. 

READING    DENSITIES. 

it  is  advisable  to  make  four  or  five,  or  even  more,  measurements 
when  starling  in  order  to  find  out  exactly  what  that  index  error  is. 
The  scale  is  maiked  beyond  the  zero  to  the  riglit-hand  side,  so  that 
there  may  be  an  actual  negative  reading,  and  it  may  happen  that 
the  true  zero  of  the  instrument  is  not  at  the  0  ijwint,  as  in  the 
instrument  for  measuring  reflection  densities,  where  the  zero  point 
of  the  lamp  in  use  is  0.03  negative,  and  therefore  that  has  to  be 
taken   into    account. 

Another  point  to  remember  is  that  during  the  series  of  measure- 
ments one  should,  if  possible,  have  no  alteration  in  the  current 
supply  of  the  lamp,  as  any  considerable  change  may  affect  the 
accuracy  of  a  series  of  measurements.  It  is  best  to  be  sure  of  a 
regular  supply,  and  if  one  happens  to  be  working  at  the  time  when 
the  main  current  supply  is  being  changed  it  may  in  some  cases 
lead  to  some  small  error  owing  to  the  fluctuation.  If  one  is 
working   from  accumulators,   of   course,  one  is  qviite  safe.     In  my 
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own  instrunit'iit  I  have  to  work  from  Blternating  current,  and  I 
have  found  aft«r  many  experiences  that  the  beat  thing  to  do  ia  tu 
put  in  a  choking  coil,  for  then  by  alterinij  the  poeition  of  the  iron 
Cfire  one  can  regulate  the  current  to  such  an  ext«nt  aa  to  get  the 
preciae  amount  of  light  which  is  most  easy  to  work  with.  I  have 
tried  reciatancee  instead  of  the  choking  coil,  but  with  the  alte'itiut- 
inj  current  the  choking  coi!  ia  the  better  method  of  current 
regulation. 

In  workinj;  with  thia  instrument  tiie  reading  taken  by  moving  Uie 
mirror  from  one'i  right  to  one's  left  ia  generally  different  from  that 
ubtaioed  by  moving  the  mirror  from  left  to  right.  I  have  found 
it  beat,  therefore,  to  taka  a  series  of  readings,  first  working;  from 
the  left  to  the  right,  and  then  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  if 
four,  five,  or  six  readings  are  taken,  and  their  mean  calculated, 
onehaa  got  what  is  proUibly  an  extremely  exact  reading.  When 
yoa  have  worked  it  out,  set  your  index  to  the  figure  found,  and 
:tfter  resting  the  eyes,  judge  the  compariaon  surface,  and  if  you 
find  it  perfectly  even,  you  may  be  absolutely  certain  that  you  bavt* 
ifiH  an  exact  reading.  I  will  illustrate  this  by  an  actoal  case  of  an 
uneven  series  of  readings  which  will  show  the  advantage  of  th<- 
method.  The  sacceasive  readings  were  aa  follows  ( — ^  signifying 
working  from  left  to  right,  and  ^ —  from  ri^t  to  left)  : — 


1-083 
102816-144 

1-018  f-T" 
->l-036 
—1016/ 


i-os« 


6  144 

Between  some  of  these  reading*  there  may  appear  to  be  considerable 
1  i-'itKMi,  bat  if  the  mean  uf  them  be  taken  it  will  be  found  to  be 
'  L24,  and  whan  I  had  got  that  particular  reading  I  set  the 
.  <iri.  at  t,  reeled  my  eye*  for  a  little  time — it  ia  beat  not  to  shot 
'.lem.  bat  to  look  at  something  very  faintly  illominated — and  then 
.T.ade  an  examination  and  found  the  cimpariaon  screen  uniform.     Of 

ourse,  wh«a  one  haa  got  this  figure  it  still  remains  to  subtract  the 
zfTo  error. 
Thare  ia  still  anolber  question :  bow  far  can  one  rely   npon  the 

eadings  of  this  inatmment?    I  h*\t  made  a  cvnsiderable  series  of 

III  aaiiriani  iitii   with  the  inatrument  demonstrated   this  evening  and 
!.-'>m  tiiMD  h*v«  calculated  by  Ostwald's  method  that  the  mean  error 

■  i  -he  iiwlliiiiiiiiil  waa  +  0.002.  It  meana  thai  ona  ia  accurate  •.« 
■  iMut  four  parte  in  1,000'witii  any  density,  which  is  about  1.  Further 
'  .ner^menta  have  convinced  me  tiiat  we  can  work  within  ther>- 
■-  whan  we  are  used  to  tlie  inatrument.  It  is  probably  known 
>a  that,  except  by  the  mereet  accident,  no  two  watihes  a' 
any  givao  momaot  r*(Mter  identical  read inga— probably  the  watcli 
of  each  panoo  in  thia  room  would  give  a  diflvMi  reading— and  thi 
is  equally  true  of  density  moasurementa  by  different  photometer*. 
Naiarthalcaa,  it  ia  perfectly  easy  to  make  the  reading*  of  density 
JBtMoring  iaatmaMDta  agree,  and  in  a  paper  which  Mr.  Renwir';: 
raad  to  tba  Boeiaty  *>>">  7*f  'go  he  related  his  discorary  thn 
when  one  took  a  particular  plate  with  particular  densitiea  on  it. 
measured  it  in  pbotooiater  A  and  in  pbotooMter  B,  and  than  took 
logarithma  of  the  flrat  maasorement  and  plotted  them  again»t 
logiilhma  of  the  aacood  waarorement .  ooa  got  a  straight  line,  sn^l 
fiom  thia  straight  line  one  can  arrive  at  an  equation  which,  applie  i 
io  ooa  aariea  ol  mcasareraaata  or  (o  another,  would  give  measun- 
aitnti  which  would  agree.  If  we  hare  more  photometers  than  one, 
•ran  thoogh  the  readings  of  all  the  photometers  are  different,  yet 
when  thia  method  of  Mr.  Renwick's  is  applied  to  them,  one  can  get 
equivalent  readinp  on  any  of  them. 

W.  B.  Fncrsox. 


(The  paper  and  drawings  by  Mr.  Benson  describing  the 
ttniciioa  of  the  photometer  are  held  over  until  next  w«»W  - 
••  B.J."] 


con 


MtsiktVMM*  n  Mb*.  Srciioirr.— Two  examples  of  the  miuialtirr 
painting  of  Mrs.  .Alica  L.  Sipeaight  are  exhibited  at  the  Royi! 
▲eadany.  On*  m  of  Mr*.  Oscar  (  oles.  and  the  other  a  partiiul.-i'ly 
■aa  portrait  ..f  H.M.  the  Kiug  of  tlie  Belgians,  shown  by  h  » 
Majesty's  fM-rmiaaion. 


Jlsslstants'  RoteSa 


ffott*  ty   auittanti  tuitabU  for  thit    eoJumn  will  bt  eenst'darsrf 
and  paid  far  on  <Ac  firit  of  the  monik  following  publieati*n. 

Comparing  Deflnitioa  in  Lensea. 

There  is  a  tendency,  when  comparing  results  given  by  various 
lensee.  to  mistake  brilliance  of  negative  or  print  for  good  deAnition. 
A  negative  of  the  soot-and-whitewash  variety  may  appear  quite 
sharp  when  compared  casually  with  one  of  poor  contrast.  The  real 
test  for  definition  is  to  enlarge  the  image,  either  actually  on  to 
bromide  paper,  or  visually  with  a  good  magnifying  glass.  The  test 
subject,  of  coarse,  ^ould  be  something  containing  plenty  of  tmill 
detail,  showing  sharp,  clean  outlines.    If  a  specially  fine  test  be 
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Fig.  1. 

required  a  sheet  of  tracing-paper  can  be  mled  in  aqtiares  with 
Jrawing-ink  or  Photopake,  and  a  set  of  arrow-hfkds  drawn  in  ea<:h 
square,  aa  in  Fig.  1.  This  is  a  very  keen  test  if  the  paper  be  fixe-1 
against  a  window  and  photographed  by  transmitted  light  to  a  small 


Fig.  2. 

aixe,  and  then  the  negative  be  enlarged  again  through  the  same  lens, 
say  to  three  or  four  diameters.      The  points  of   the  arnyw-hejds 
ahoald  be  sharp  in  the  original  and  fairly  near  together. 
Fig   2  shows  a  carrier,  ea-'ily  made  of  cardboard,  to  take  a  small 
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plate  when  testing  lenses,  as  obviously  only  one  comer  of  the  field 
is  required.  When  comparing  results,  any  differences  are  seen  far 
more  strongly  if  the  plates  are  laid  together  with  the  outside  comers 
B  together  in  the  centre.  The  inside  corners  A  being  generally  in 
the  best  defined  area  of  the  image  will  not  show  deftscts  so  much.— 
D.  Chakles. 

Ortbo    and    Panchromatic    Plates    for   the 
Profeasional. 

Vkey  many  of  the  failures  that  we  hear  of  from  photographers  who 
UM,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  if  I  said  misuse,  ortho  or 
panchromatic  plate.s,  may  be  traced  to  utter  carelessness  in  handling. 
Photographers  do  not  realise  that  when  loading  slides,  or  developing 
these  ultra-oolour-sensitive  plates,  no  matter  what  the  makers  of  the 
"safe  light"  used  in  the  dark  room  lamp  may  say,  there  is  no 
light  to  which  these  plate.s  may  be  exposed  with  impunity  without 
ill-effect,  fog,  or,  at  least,  veil  resulting  with  certainty  from  sucji 
A  course.  I  have  used  many  of  these  plates,  and  always  when  other 
circumstances  permit  use  an  ortho  or  panchromatic  plate,  but  am 
always  most  careful  when  developing,  etc.,  to  let  no  direct  light 
from  the  lamp  shino  on  the  plates;  end  it  is  only  fair  to  say  tbit 
fogged  negatives  never  occm\ 

Those  who  use  tank  development  ought  not  to  find  the  least  diffi- 
■culty  in  this  matter.  I  am  sure  that  photographers  as  a  whole  do 
■not  realise  the  immense  advantages  of  ortho  or  panchromatic  plates. 
It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  an  ortho  plate  does  away  with  much 
retouching,  especially  with  freckled  complexions,  but  we  are  told 
that  the  screen  prolongs  the  exposure  into  altogether  impossible 
lengtlis.  There  are  still  two  courses  open.  A  plate  of  the  anti- 
•screen  type  may  be  used  without  a  lens  filter,  and  will  be  found 
io  give  as  much  correction  as  an  oxtho  plate  would  with  a  three- 
times  screen ;  at  the  same  time,  it  will  give  a  fine  negative  as  regards 
tonal  gradations  and  modelling,  equal  in  every  particular  to  jjortrait 
plates,  and  almost  as  speedy,  while  if  a  fuller  correction  is  required 
I  use  a  panchromatic  plate,  but  without  a  screen.  This  will  give  as 
full  correction  as  an  ordinary  ortho  emulsion  with  a  deep  screen, 
amd  is  in  every  way  a  satisfactory  medium.  It  will  be  argued  that 
these  iplates  are  expensive,  and,  further,  that  they  do  not  keep  well. 
I  can  only  say  that  the  expense  will  not  be  a  great  factor  if  it  saves 
the  labour  of  a  lot  of  retouching,  and,  as  regards  keeping  qualities, 
I  have  had  both  ortho  and  panchromatic  plates  in  stock  for  eighteen 
months  without  finding  that  they  had  deteriorated  in  any  way,  and 
the  ordinary  commercial  or  portrait  photographer  will  not  be  likely 
to  put  any  undue  strain  upon  his  medium  in  this  respect,  especially 
at  the  present  time.  The  comparative  illustrations  in  the  Wratten 
advertisements  in  the  "  B.J."  afford  striking  proof  of  the  value 
of  the  colour-sensitive  plate,  and  the  wise  photographer  will  do  well 
to  adopt  them  as  widely  as  possible  to  justify  his  own  technical 
skill. — Expert. 


Patent  neu)$« 


Process   patents — applications   and   specifications — are    treated    in 
' '  Photo-Mechanica I  No'cs." 

Applications  for  Patents,  April  8  to  April  27. 

Film  CAarRiDGES. — Nos.  6,147-8.  Photographic  film  cartridges, 
packs,  rolls,  reels,  etc.      A.  McCurdy. 

Development. — ^No.  6,723.  fiigh- tempera tuie  development  of  pho- 
tographic materials.     A.   J.  Agnew,   F.  F.   Renwick,  and  IlforJ, 

H.tLF-ToNE  Screens. — ^No.  6,435.  Production  of  screens  for  half- 
tone, etc.,  photographic  printing  surfaces.      E.  Wilson-Smith. 

X-RAY  Work. — No.  7,028.  Ldght-proof  container  for  photo- 
graphic films  when  used  to  make  X-ray  negatives  of  the  teeth. 
A.  W.  Buck. 

Apparatus. — No.  7,054.    Photographic  apparatus.     C.  Leven. 

Cameras.— No.   7,081.     Photographic  cameras.     H    F.   Maynes. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

ni$t  specificaticms  are  obtainable,   price   6d.  each,  post  free,  from 

(he  Patent  Office,  25,   Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 

London,   W.C. 
His  date  in  brackets  is   that  of  application   in   this   country  ;    or 

abroad,  in  tite  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 

Convention. 

Exposure-Meters.— No,  111,409.  {March  16,  1917.)  The  inven- 
tion consists  in  an  exposure-meter  in  which  a  mechanical  adjust- 
ment is  provided  for  shifting  the  sensitive  paper  through  the  dis- 
tance requisite  to  bring  a  fresh  section  into  position  for  exposure  to 
light.  The  meter  may  be  made  in  combination  with  a  stop-watch, 
the  starling  mechanism  of  the  watch  then  brioiging  the  fresh 
.section  of  papt^r  into  place.  Walram  Derichsweiler,  38,  Hosch- 
gasse,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

X-RAY  Film.— .No.  111,913.  (December  16,  1916.)  The  claim  is 
for  a  film  consisting  of  celluloid  coated  on  both  sides,  with  sen- 
sitive emulsion.  Reference  is  made  to  Patent  No.  10,098  of  1897. 
Austin   Edwards,  Coventry   Road,  Warwick. 

Photographic  Dksigns.— No.  102,048.  (October  30.  1915.)  In 
the  production  of  ornamental  designs,  photographs  are  taken 
(in  the  camera)  on  sensitive  paper  mounted  on  a  rotating 
cylinder  (or  rotating  flat-plate)  of  a  basic  or  elementary  figure 
tlirough  an  aiperture  in  a  disc  which  can  be  rotated  round  the 
optical  axis  of  the  lens,  and  also  at  right  angles  to  the  latter. 
Ulrich  Benz,  168,  Nordstrasse,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Photographic  Writing. — No.  103,309.  (January  12,  1916.)  Re- 
lates to  a  method  of  producing  typewritten  matter  by  succes- 
sively projecting  the  images  of  single  characters  on  to  a  moving 
sensitive  surface.  (English  Patent  No.  17,236  of  1915.)  The 
present  invention  consists  in  a  means  for  illuminating  only  a 
single  character  while  making  use  of  one  flight-source  only. 
Siemens  and  Hal.ske,  Akt.  Ge.s.   Siemens  Street,  Berlin. 


neu)  materlalSt  $c 


Mounts  of  Distinction. — Mr.  Reginald  E.  Carter,  39,  St.  .James 
Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.l,  sends  us  a  selection  of  folder  por- 
trait mounts  from  the  many  styles  which  he  is  in  a  position  to 
supply.  The  specimens  are,  without  exception,  exceedingly  choice 
designs  of  mounting.  To  instance  one  or  another  -where  all  aie 
examples  of  nicest  discrimination  would  be  invidious,  but  one  very 
delicate  stylo  is  the  "  Romily,"  a  white  folder  with  space  for  the 
print  of  a  tone  or  two  darker,  and  with  a  delicately  vignetted  border. 
The  "Princess"  is  similar  in  style,  but  in  a  medium  neutral  tone. 
In  the  "Classic"  ajid  "  Stretton  "  a  more  formal  surround  is  pro- 
vided for  the  print ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  it  takes  the  form  of  the 
slenderest  double  line.  Another  very  nice  style  of  a  light  mount 
is  the  "  Decklyn,"  a  double  folder  for  cabinet  and  carte-de-visite 
portraits,  the  loose  mount  in  which  has  a  deckle  edge.  Unfor- 
tunately, none  of  these  descriptions  come  near  doing  justice  to  the 
designs ;  one  must  see  them  to  realise  the  very  nice  effect  of  tiie 
textured  and  otherwise  figured  surface  of  these  flexible  but 
sufficiently  stiff  mounts.  Prices  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr. 
Carter.  In  the  case  of  the  specimens  which  we  have  examuied 
they  range  from  lis.  to  268.  per  100,  purchased  in  quantities  of  1,000. 

KosMos  Cream  Dye. — A  preparation  which  will  be  welcomed  by 
photographers  who  have  any  difficulty — and  such  exist  at  the  present 
time — in  getting  the  Kosmos  cream  crayon  papers,  is  that  just  issued 
by  Messrs.  Kosmos  Photographies,  Ltd.,  Letchworth,  Herts,  as 
fiosmos  Crea.Ti  Dye.  It  is  a  mixture  of  two  dark  powders,  one 
red  and  the  other  brown,  which  is  dissolved  in  water  to  form  a 
stock  solution.  A  little  of  this  latter,  when  added  to  the  ordinary 
fi.xing  bath,  produces  on  the  10b  grade  of  Vitegas  paper  (which  is 
a  white  paper)  the  delicate  cream  tint  still  so  largely  in  favour,  par- 
ticularly when  prints  are  to  be  sulphide-toned.  The  dye  dissolves 
very  quickly  and  easily  in  water,  and  forms  a  perfectly  clear  mixture 
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with  the  h>-po  fixing  b»th.  Apart  from  t*e  addition  of  a  little  of  the 
iiook  aoliitaon  when  making  up  the  fixer,  no  additional  operation  is 
involved  in  producing  the  cream  printe  on  the  white  paper.  At 
we  have  foand  to  our  own  aatiaiaction,  the  cream  tint  is  not  affected 
during  the  waahing  procewi.  and  moreove'r  the  prints  can  be  toned 
by  either  the  sulphide  or  hypo-alum  method  without  detriment  to 
tiie  cream  ooleur  of  the  base.  A  packet  of  the  dye  suflicient  to 
make  40  oia.  of  stock  solution  is  sold  at  the  price  of  2s.  When  it 
u  said  tlwt  only  ]  oz.  of  this  stock  solution  requires  to  be  added 
to  40  ois.  of  fixing  baUi.  it  -will  be  seen  that  the  tinting  process 
adds  the  merest  fraction  to  the  cost  of  prints. 


meetinas  or  societies. 


Ro;k1  P 


hotOfTuhic  BeeiMj. 
rasoa,  K.C..  M.A. 


JfEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 
TraiSAT,  Mat  14. 
"  Ths  Earlj  Work  o<  HarUr  and  OrilBeM."    W.  B. 

WcBsssDAT,  Mat  15. 
<k«T4sa  Caana  Clnk.    '■CoBbiBsiiea  Landscape  Priatiac."    B.  C.  WieUsoa. 

TarssoiT,  Hat   U. 
H«maMr.aiib  iHamjMhin  Boose)  PtMMocraphie  SoaMf.    "  Bene  PbMa«taakie 
•Pips."    Bar.  P.  0.  Laabnt,  M.A..  P.R.P.8. 


ROYAL    PH0T(»<;RAPHIC    SOOETY. 
Merrwo  held  Tuesday.  May  7.  Mr.  W.  B.  F««rguson.  K.C..  in  the 
chair. 

A  lantern  Uetare,  "By  Rail  to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Son." 

illustrated  by  a  larga  nomber  of  slidca,  waa  delivervd  by  Mr.  W. 

Sanderson.  J.P..  who  Irok  fais hearers  first  to  Coiogne  and  Hamburn. 

thence  through  Oenmaric,  aad  from  CopenbagM  by  the  oversea  ferrj- 

train.    With  the  aid  of  an  eixcellent  aerin  of  lantern  photographs,  he 

■anted  his  trarala  MDoag  the  chief  moanUin  and   fjord 

'  I  Norway  and  Swadeo. 

\   ij>  ,.t  hearty  vo««  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  passed   by 


CROYDOX  CA.MERA  CLUB. 
Mb.  «i.  C.  Wmtox.  M.I.E.'E.,  gave  a  capital  <Unionstration  on 
••  After-work  on  the  Print,"  being  a  seqoel  to  a  prerioua  evening 
on  "Alter-wonc  un  the  Negative."  He  said  be  proposed  to  deal 
only  with  mccbaiiioal  metbod*,  and  politely  intimated  a  disincline- 
t'on  to  diacusa  the  legitimacy  oif  the  manipulations 
to  be  ei«>wn.  If  any  worker  could  secure  what  he  wanted  by 
purely  mechanical  methods  so  mm-h  the  better,  bnt  peraoitally  he 
had  never  seen  a  straight  print  which  a  little  jodicioaa  handwork 
would  not  iayroT*. 

The  watar-eoioon    (preferably   oake)    h«   employe  for  matching 
varying    abadas   of  blade     and    sepia    are    iodia-ink.     khie-btack, 
rMxrtral-tint,   bamt-nmber.    and    vandyke-brown.     Re    aaid    he  did 
r  't   need    to    dwell   m    spotting,    but    beginners   mu<t    beware   -jS 
.''''Tnptiog  to  cover  large  ^luts  with  one  application  of  the  brush : 
'   --f  iemand  careful  stippling.     For  remoriog  black  spots,  a  nib- 
1'    iimer  is  oaefal,   taking  oare  to  shave  tbcoi  away,  and  not   dig 
•    n    into    the    paper.     He    always    prcpand    the    aurfaoe    of    a 
-'  -nide-print  by  going  over  it  vrilb  a  pad  moiataocd  with  methv- 
-'•  <i    spirits,    now    almost   unobtainable,    bnt    even    a    rub    ovtr 
Van  haodlMrebief  waa  batter  tbao  notbiog.     For  strengtli- 
mJow«,  etc.,    ba  taoommanded    blacfclaad,   bat    if    conte 
'  ■  .1  ^  not  are   preferred.   Masars.   \Vinsor  and  Newton  supply   them 
in    all    shade*.     If    the   blackleaj    ahows    a    dbeen,    steaming    tlie 
bp>niide-print  will   remove   the  gloee.    The  print,  kept  ooosianUy 
in  motioo,  ie  held  a  few   inchea  away  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle 
...  taining  a  aoaO  qnaotity  of  water  oq  tba  tinl.     A  glaas  brush 
iiefnl  for  intradaeiog  white  patchea,  and  is  cperatcd   through 
»  thin  urilnloid  ateocil,  bnt  the  reduction  often  is  not  very  even. 
For  aweh  ^nirk  oo  an  uotoned  print  ba  employed  a  mixture  of 
I  he  ftneat  pomice  powder  anl  biacklaad  as  sold  hy  artifts'  cokur- 
men.    It  ia  aHantial  that    the    two   be  thoroughly    incorporated. 
Three  mixtoree  are  made  to  render  different  deaths  of  tint,  and  are 
kept   in  mnalin  bags,   and  the  powder   is  dusted  on  the  print   in 
tuppwaaetor  iasbion,  and  wcrked  in  somewhit  lighllv  witli  pap<>r 
•tnaip,  or  a  pladgat  of  cotton-wool.     Indiarubber  will  remove  the 
lead  from  any  parte  t>ot  rsqoirii^  it.      This  powder  process,  he 
•aid.  ia  aaitabla  for  all  bromide-fMpera,  except  glosny  ones. 


An  alternative  .md  very  effective  metbod  fvir  bromide-prints 
of  any  colour  and  surface  oonsists  in  applying  artists'  ml  colour!^. 
The  surface  of  the  print,  ■which  must  be  free  from  cracks,  is  first 
gone  over  with  some  medium  .-jipplied  ■with  a  wad  of  cottonwool. 
The  mediimi  he  used  is  not  now  iobtain«ft>le,  but  fqual  parte  of 
rectified  turpentine  and  poppy-oil  is  fairly  satisiaotorj'.  Some 
mediums  yellow  the  print  in  a  short  time.  Another  wad  of 
cotton-wool  is  now  taken,  touched  with  medium  from  the  first 
wad,  and  a  trace  of  colour  applied,  and  off  we  go  again  in  much 
the  same  way  as  before,  but  using  more  pressure.  Clean  wool 
will  partially  remove,  and  if  charged  with  the  medium,  wholly 
remove,  colour  where  not  wanted.  For  untoned  prints.  Reeve-*' 
charooal4>laok  is  excellent.  The  lecturer,  in  conclu»ioi!.  said  that 
it  is  not  the  amount  of  colour  put  on  which  tells,  but  the  littlo 
applied  in  exactly  the  right  place.  A  stroi\g  point  in  the  method.s 
demonstrated  is  "  tbat  they  do  not  give  one  away."  (There  is  a 
naiveUi  about  this  way  of  expressing  the  fact  which  is  most 
refreriiing.) 

In  the  discussion,  Mr.  J.  M.  Sellers  playfully  uphj-aided  the 
demonstrator  for  revealing  the  methods  which  he  (the  speaker) 
had  employed  for  years,  and  in  doing  so  heavily  discounted  the 
interest  members  may  take  in  his  future  pictures,  as  nothing  damp« 
appreciation  more  than  speculation  as  to  whether  a  pictorial  study 
is  mainly  due  to  photography  or  band-work.  When  eteamiiig 
bromide-prints,  he  added,  gTe;it.  care  is  necessary ;  some  are  very 
reaHtant,  but  others  are  apt  to  go  nunhr  on  slight  provocation. 
He  had  used  glass  brushes  with  satisfaction,  but  they  required 
occasional  cleaning  on  glass-paper.  He  warmly  cocgratulatel  Mr. 
Weston  on  having  so  ably  dtifXMed  of  the  old  contention  that 
hand-woric  on  the  print  is  innnoral.  The  )>re!>idemt.  Mr.  \.  F. 
Cstharine,  soi<l  that  alter  feeing  the  vast  poasitilities  of  alteration 
and  imnoTement.  he  felt  he  might  at  last  undertake  a  portrait  of 
the  "once  boy"  without  giving  offence  to  any.  He  Iiad  founil 
that  greaaineas  might  be  removed  (from  the  print)  4iy  ox-gall;  n.) 
butcher's  coupon  is  required  as  artiMs'  ootourmen  supply  it.  Mr. 
E.  B.  Wright — a  youthful  visitor  in  the  enthussiastic  and  enviable 
stage  when  one  regards  editors  of  photographic  journals  as  being 
but  a  step  removed  from  the  divine — settled  a  minor  point  raised 
by  saying  ba  bad  read  in  a  book  that  so-and-aa  was  so.  It  is  sad 
to  think  that  with  increasmg  age  and  experience  early  beliefs 
will  undergo  revision,  or.  perchance,  reversal.  .\  most  hearty 
voto  of  thanks  waa  accorded  the  lecturer,  for' a  demonstration  of 
real  interest  carried  through  in  first-class  style. 

It  may  iwt  ba  out  of  place  to  supplement  this  report  'by  an  indi- 
cation of  the  trarerforroations  effected  by  Mr.  Weeton,  who  is 
obTtooaly  a  photographic  technician,  and  a  skilled  draughtemian 
to  boot.  Into  a  straight  ibromide-print  of  gooi  quality,  but  far 
from  exhibition  standard,  he  introduced  distant  hills,  and  a  sky 
broken  with  excellently  done  fleecy  cumuloua  cloud-:.  Three- 
quarter*  or  more  of  the  landscape  also  cecetved  generous  atten- 
tion, some  parts  being  altogetlier  Obliterated,  and  otbers  suppressed 
or  accentuated,  high-light*  being  picked  out  a*  required.  The 
final  result  is  in  the  nature  of  a  scumbled  drawing  or  painting 
(either  in  lead  or  oil-colour),  executed  on  top  of  a,  pliotograph, 
with  little  or  no  indication  where  one  process  begins  and  tifae  other 
ends,  yet  reminiscei»t  of  that  puzzling  tonality  so  frequently  seen 
in  photographic  exhibitions,  la  many  it  might  well  secure  the 
premier  nwud  for  the  best  "photograph"  on  the  -walls.  Despite 
Mr.  SlpUors'  congratulations  on  the  extinction  of  the  cliarge  of 
inuBOSKlity— apparectiy  based  on  tlie  cheerful  idea  that  what 
caBB6iie'dete<4ed  is  ethically  non-exietent^Mr.  Weston  expressed 
no  opinion  on  the  point ;  he  was  out  to  show  what  could  be  done, 
and  remarkably  well  he  did  it.  Xo  suggestion  u-  made  or  war- 
ranted that  he  carries  things  to  the  extent  Jemonstraited  in 
ordinary  practice. 

Those  in  the  club  who  regard  purity  of  medium  to  be  dosely 
allied  wilb  sincerity  of  thought  and  expression  in  any  art,  and 
who  strive  to  produce  artistic  photographs  by  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  legitimate  methods,  for  years  haive  felt  some  natural 
bitterness  owing  to  being  perpetually  up  against  such  hybrids 
as  evolved  by  Mr.  We»U>n.  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl.  Let 
them  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  nothing  can  'be  Tnore  con- 
ducive to  a  reaction  on  the  lines  they  desire  tihan  his  brilliant 
display  as  a  monochrome  painter.     Faking  has  been  discu.-«ed  over 
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aiwl  over  agaia  -without  agreement,  and  ita  extent  and  scope  niust 
ever  be  le/t  to  a  sense  of  proportion  in  the  photograii>her  or  medium 
mixer.  If  pictures  are  entered  ifor  competition  ostenFibly  as  the 
product  of  the  camera,  theji  the  spirit  of  the  sportsman  is  put  to 
the  t«t,  tl)at  'apirit  which  soorns  shams,  and  demands  that  every- 
thing'shall  be  abpve  Iboard,  and  all  shall  start  fair. 


commercial  $  Cecal  intelligence. 

PABTicuLAns  ON  BUSINESS  Stationkiiy. — At  the  Mansion 
House  Police  Court  on  Tuesday  last,  before  Alder- 
man Sir  Edward  Cooper,  Messrs.  Fuerst  Brothers,  Ltd., 
chemical  mimufacturers,  PJiiliX)t  Lane,  were  summoned  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  contravening  the  Particulars  as 
to  Directors  Act,  1917,  by  addressing  to  the  I^itrogen  Products  and 
Carbide  Company,  Ltd..  two  letters  in  which  the  names  of  the 
directors  of  the  firm  and  their  i^lace  of  origin  were  not  inscribed  in 
legible  characters.     They  pleaded  "Not  Guilty." 

Mr.  Ellis  Cunliffe,  prosecuting,  said  that  two  of  the  directors  -weie 
brothers— iMr.  J.  F.  Fuerst,  who  had,  by  legal  steps,  changed  his 
name  to  Forster,  and  Mr.  Jules  Fuerst.  They  Y/ere  of  German 
origin.  The  company  asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
exempt  them  from  the  provisions  of  tlie  Particulars  as  to  Directors 
Ac*,  and  their  request  was  supported  by  a  highly  placed  personage, 
but  the  application  was  refused.  The  company  then  printed  on 
their  notepaper  their  name  and  address,  with  the  words,  "For 
registered  partictilars  see  back."  On  the  back,  in  microscopic 
characters,  was  the  information  that  the  Fuerst  brothers  -were  born 
in  Swabia. 

Mr.  Percival  Clarke,  who  defended,  .said  that  the  "  highly  placed 
personage"  mentioned  was  Lord  Moulton,  the  Director -General  of 
Explosive  Supplies,  who.«e  department  was  employing  the  company 
to  supply  chemicals  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  the  Admiralty, 
and  other  war  departments.  The  brothers  Fuerst  bad  been 
naturalised  in  this  country  for  over  forty  years.  The  prosecution 
had  been  inspired  by  business  rivals. 

Sir  Edward  Coojier  ordered  each  of  the  four  directors  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £10  and  £1  Is.  costs. 

Legal  Notices. — Notice  of  intended  dividend  is  given  in  the 
failure  of  Monta/gu  Alexander  Pyke,  ipliotagrapber,  Old  Bond  Street 
House,  6,  7.  and  8,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.  Proofs  must 
be  lodged  on  or  before  May  18,  with  Mr.  E.  iS.  Grey,  Official 
Receiver,  Bankruptcy  Building.s,  Carey  Street,  W.C.  A  receiving 
order  has  been  made  against  AValter  Hubbard  Cook,  ipostcard 
dealer,  323,  Cleethorpe  Road,  late  83a,  Hilda  Street,  Great 
Grimsby.     The  order  was  made  upon  the  petition  of  the  de*btoT. 


ReiDs  ana  Rotes* 


The  Death  is  announced,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  of  Mr. 
F.  G.  Phillips,  for  many  years  ir\  the  optical  business  in  Charter- 
house Street,  and  for  some  years  before  the  war  agent  for  the  lenses 
and  other  optical  goods  of  the  firm  of  Voigtliinder. 

Lectukes  in  Photooraphtc  Chemistry.— a  series  of  nine  lecture- 
demonstrations  on  the  chemistry  of  .photogi-aphy  begins  at  the 
Choumert  Road  Commercial  Institute,  Rye  Lane,  Peckham,  S.E., 
on  Thursday.  May  23.  The  subject  is  dealt  with  by  showing  such 
pixx»sses  a  ferro-prussiate  and  silver  printing,  carbon,  oil,  Ozobrome 
and  bromoil,  platinotype  and  sulphide  toning  nnd  intensification. 
Ihese  demonstrations  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  consideration 
of  the  chemical  principles  involved  in  photographic  processes.  The 
instructor  is  Mr.  Horace  Wright,  and  the  fee  for  the  ccorse  one 
shilling. 

Senbing  PHOTOCiB.iPH.s  BY  PosT.— At  Brentford  Police  Court 
Gaston  Deru,  of  Park  Road,  Twickenham,  was  summoned  for  in- 
fringing the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations  by  transmitting  a 
letter  abroad  otherwise  than  through  the  medium  of  the  post.  Vir. 
Williamson,  who  pi-osecuted,  stated  that  on  February  7  a  letter 
from  the  defendant,  addressed  to  a  person  in  France,  was  found  in 
the  postbag  at  Calais.  The  letter  contained  two  photograjphs  of  tne 
defendant,    which   he  asked   his  friend  to  send  to  his  parents  at 


Geneva.  The  defendant  pleaded  "  Guilty."  He  said  that  his  action 
was  due  to  a  request  of  his  parents,  who  were  anxious  to  see  what 
he  looked  like  after  four  years.  The  Chairman  of  the  Bench  said 
they  recognised  the  gravity  of  the  offence,  but  a.s  it  was  the  first  of 
the  kind  which  had  come  before  them  they  would  deal  with  it 
lightly.     He  ordered  the  defendant  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5  and  costs. 

Official  Photoohaphkr  ix  Hospital. — Second  Lieut.  A.  Con- 
.sole  is  now  back  iai  London  at  King's  Oollege  Hospital,  Denmark 
Hill.  He  is  progressing  very  favourably  and  tooking  forward  to 
the  fitting  of  an  artificial  leg,  so  that  he  can  be  about  again 
"carrying  on  "  with  his  photographic  work.  At  the  time  of  the 
"  accident "  he  was  taking  photographs,  and  did  not  hear  a 
silent  9-inch  shell  coining  over.  This  exploded  a  few  yards  away, 
injuring  his  driver,  wrecking  the  car,  camera,  and  plates,  and 
severely  wounding  his  leg,  which  was  amputated  shortly  after 
just  above  the  knee.  He  is  loud  in  praise  of  the  excellent  medical 
arrangements  for  wounded  from  the  front  line  to  London. 

Corre$ponaence« 

— • — 

-  *  Correspo7idents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  tlie  paper.    No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  uyiless  tlie  Jiames  and  addressM 
ej  the  writers  are  given. 
"-*  We  do  not  undertalce  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  6y 
our  corresvond^nts. 

FREE-SITTING  PROFITEERING. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — A  short  time  ago  a  young  officer  was  given  a  compli- 
mentary sitting  by  a  high-class  Ixmdon  firm.  He  was  sent  to  Egypt 
and  has  died  on  active  service.  Some  friends  of  mine  wrote  iha 
film  asking  the  price  per  copy  cabinet  size,  and  have  been  informed 
fciiat  the  price  per  copy  is  123.  6d.  Is  this  ]] laying  the  game?  To 
me  it  seems  like  trying  to  make  profit  out  of  the  unfortunate  officer's 
loss.    Fancy,  £7  lOs.  per  dozen  ! — Yours  truly.  Cousin  Jack. 


THE   MOUNTING   OF   LANTERN   CONDENSERS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — ^I  was  interested  this  week  in  your  article  on  Lanterns 
and  Condensers.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  modifica- 
tions you  refer  to  require  attention  at  the  hands  of  our  manufac- 
turers. I  have  been  connected  with  lantern  and  cine,  work  for 
many  years,  and  know  these  drawbacks,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  one  manufacturer  at  least  has  adopted  the  .methods  you  advo- 
cate for  the  last  few  years.  I  refer  to  Messrs.  J.  Wrench  and  Sons. 
Both  the  bayonet  joints  and  the  stiff  wire  ring  have  been  fitted  to 
their  condensers,  and  at  the  present  they  adopt  the  stiff  wire  ring 
plso  in  their  better  lantern-3;  the  method  they  adopt  for  venti- 
lating the  condenser  is  quite  good,  so  we  have  at  least  one  firm  up 
to  date  in  this  respect.  I  was  also  pleased  to  notice  you  refer  to  the 
lantern  as  ;.n  optical  nistrument,  and  not  as  some  writers  and 
journals,  who  still  call  it  a  magic-lantei-n.  It  is  appalling  in  these 
days  to  hear  it  described  as  such  by  people  who  ought  to  know 
better.  I  have  no  interests  in  the  firm  I  have  mentioned. — Yours 
truly,  F.  Bboao. 

65,  Arley  Hill,  Bristol,  May  6,  1918. 


DEVELOPER    FORMULA. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  bringing  into  use,  in  a  set  of 
photographic  notes  recently,  the  system  of  notation  used  by 
Dr.  Mees,  and  explained  in  an  article  by  him  in  the  , 
"B..J."  for  October  19,  1917,  in  which  ho  advocated,  a» 
many  of  your  readers  will  remember,  the  aiTaaigement  of 
the  quantities  of  the  various  constituents  per  litre  of  developers 
in  the  order  "  developing  agent — alkali — sulphite — bromide,"  inter- 
polating if  necessary  other  chemicals.  I  am  vain  enough  to  think 
that  there  is  one  respect  in  which  his  system  might  be  very  mate- 
rially improved. 

As  it  stands  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory  for  the  mere  comparison 
of  the  composition  of  different  solutions  and  for  the  representation 
of  "single-solution  "  formulse.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to 
represent  the  compositions  of  the  two  solutions  of  a  two-solution 
developer.  But  if  the  order  of  the  constituents  is  altered,  the 
sulphite  being  placed  before  the  alkali,    this  difficulty  disappeaiTS. 
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For  example,  auppoee  we  wish  to  represent  a  developer  of  which  the 
published  formula  i«  arranged  thus  : — 

Solution  A. — Hydroqninone.  10  gms. ;  sulphite,  40  gms. ;  water  to 
500  cc. 

Solution  B. — Sodium  carbonate,  140  gms. ;  pot.  bromide.  5  gms.  ; 
water  to  SCO  c«;. 

Take  equal  parts. 

Thea  the  developer  as  applied  to  the  plate,  and  also  as  kept  in 
the  stock  bottles,  can  be  expressed  io  the  one  row  of  figures  : 
H  10;  40/140:5,  the  diagoniU  stroke  showing  v.hcre  the  divi«ion 
comes  between  the  two  solutions.  Obviously  this  is  not  practicable 
tvbere  the  sulphite  and  the  carbonate  are  repreaented  in  the  reverse 
order. 

There  is  no  reason,  of  coarse,  why  the  system,  which  is  in  reality 
an  extremely  elastic  one,  should  not  be  applied  to  the  exprcesion 
of  the  formulc  in  the  Bnti-ih  weights,  nor  is  it  ntcesaary  that  two 
solutions  should  be  the  limit  beyond  which  the  system  is  inapplicable 

a!l  th.1t  is  rcqriretl  is  that  Uki  total  volume  of  the  solutionJ 
•hould  total  one  litre,  and  that  they  should  be  mixed  in  equal  parts 
fur  use. 

.\nother  point  in  the  oriKinal  system  which  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
^Iffect  is  the  stipulation  that  the  sulphite  and  alkali  should  be 
MiiAycfroiiS.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  dry  sulphite  and  carbonate 
4it  met  with  io  practkaJ  work ;  it  would  therefore  be  much  more 
convenient  to  make  the  figures  represent  the  ordinary  crystals  as 
ii»ed  ereiy  day. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  each  user  of  the  system  should  evolve 
)ii»  own  edition ;  I  am  merely  seizing  an  opportunity  to  criticise 
licfora  it  ia  standardised  by  universal  use. — Yoors  truly. 

Trinity  College.  Oxford. 


OPTICAL    LITERATURE. 
To  the  Editors. 
GcniUneo. — I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  your  correspondence 

•  •ilumns  have  containwl  no  earlier  reference  to  the  editorial  "  Axial 
.VbcrTStions,"  of  March  15.     \\'ithout  wishing  in  any  way  to  depre- 

•  ate  the  paper  of  Mnwrs.  Tillyer  snd  Schnlta,  it  is  only  fair  to 
^lale  tint  the  j.ij'er  <\i'rt  not  cerry  our  knowledge  of  the  properties 

of  lenses  or  the  methods  of  measuring  their  errors  beyond  a  stage 
which  was  reached  in  this  country  many  years  ago.  The  statement 
'.n  your  first  paracraph  Bay  bi  interpreted  by  your  readers  to  mean 
that  the  reverse  is  the  ease. 

The  paper  is  chiefly  of  interest  on  aceoont  of  the  actual  illustra- 
tions given.  Such  results  have  been  obtained  in  a  precisely  similar 
A  ay  in  this  coontry.  The  modification  of  the  Hartmann  ttet  de- 
M-nbed  in  the  paper  is  not  new,  neither  can  novelty  be  claimed  for 
t'l'-  determination  of  both  spherical  aberration  and  coma  from  a 
■  '  .-Io  set  of  measurements.  Measurements  of  this  character,  on  the 
ippear  to  have  been  firrt  developed  in  this  country.  The 
rt  of  the  paper,  to  which  you  give  much  praise,  seems  to  the 
writer  to  be  in  several  respecta  nnsatisfactoiy,  and  in  a  number  of 
•tatementa  inaccurate. 

I  do  not,  however,  desire  to  discnaa  thmm  matters,  but  to  point 

•  'Ut  that  progress  in  tins  direction  was  made  in  tliis  country  seveni 
'  ot  airo.    It  is  possible  that  old  files  of  the  "B.J."  may  contam 

'  records  of  this  English  work. 
.Much   valnsbl<-  work  is  ieing  done  in  optics  in  England  at  the 
I'iraent  time.     Unfortunately,  little  of  this  is  ever  published,  and 
'  e  the  tmprMsiuii  that  little  is  done.     Publication  of  such  work 

•  to  be  eneooraged  from  almost  every  point  of  view,  not  least 
tiecansc  it  encourages  others  to  take  up  such  work  (thus  increasing 
the  rate  of  pragrsas).  and  because  it  corrects  th^lprrong  impression 
that  our  work  on  this  subject  does  not  amount  to  ver>-  muoi. 
f<Mt    poblirstion  or  no  publication,  it  is  surely  not  expecting  too 

u  to  asKume  that  the  Editors  of  the  "B.J."  are  sufficiently 
:.uiuliar  with  the  inner  optical  worid  to  avoid  any  statement  which 
may  tend  to  eonfinn  this  wrong  impression. — Yours  faithfully, 

BunsH  OmcuK. 

[The  article  in  question  pointed  out  rather  emphatically  that  ther.> 

was  nothing  new  about  the  method  of  testing,  snd  simply  claimed 

that  Measrs.   Tillyer  and  Schultz's  paper   was  a  valuable  cdditinii 

to  optical  literature-  which  it  undoubtedly  is.     We  have  no  doubt 


that,  as  our  correspondent  says,  much  valuable  work  is  being  done  in 
England,  but  he  admits  that  little  of  it  is  ever  published.  There- 
fore optical  literature  gains  nothing,  and  English  opticians  fail  to 
grt  the  credit  which  he  claims  they  deserve,  ^^^lateve^  familiarity 
with  the  inner  optical  world  we  may  claim  to  have  does  not  enable 
us  to  form  any  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  unpublished  work  which 
we  never  see.  lu  this  matter  of  publication  there  are  marked  signs 
of  progress  in  America,  but,  we  regret  to  say,  very  few  in  this 
countr.-.— Eds.  "  B.J."J 

SUBSTITUTES     FOR    REPEATING     BACK. 

To  tjie  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— On  page  195  of  the  "B.!."  dated  A/pril  26  last,  a 
itjnespondeiit  (H.  J.  .\.|  deals  with  the  fairly-well-known  dodf^e 
of  making  several  separate  and  distinct  exposmres  \tpon  one 
plate  by  means  of  shield;.  I  have  in  the  past  given  acme 
attention  to  this  particular  class  of  work,  and  1  con«id«T  my  plan 
of  cutting  tlie  shields  to  be  more  serviceable  than  that  advocated 
by  your  correspondent. 

In  the  sketches  herewith,  square  cards  to  fit  the  rebate  made 
for  the  reversing  back  are  shown;  the  solid  black  p.irt  represents 
that  portion  covered  by  the  opaque  (wooden)  part  of  the  back 
when  the  latter  is  in  its  place  in  the  camera,  while  the  shaded 
portion  repseseots  that  part  teeeii  when  the  revereing  back  ia 
replaced,  and  the  rectangular  focuraing  screen  is  thrown  ,l*ack,  or 
rather  that  part  taken  up  by  the  ]>late. 

H.  J.  \.  illustrates  his  mehod  of  making  eight  expoeures,  and 
with  cards  cut  as  he   recommenls  his  work  iwith  them  is  limited 


Fi8.  1.  Pig.  2. 

to  the  taking  of  eight  pictures  on  the  one  plate— lie  instances  a 
hatf-plate,  but  quarter  or  whole  may  be  4ised  in  the  same  way 
if  the  cards  arc  cut  to  fit. 

Figs.  1  and  2  reprenent  the  two  shield  caria  I  lue  for  half  plate 
work,  and  by  cutting  away  one  half  {A.  Fig.  1)  one  is  given  the 
opportunity  of  taking  two  quarter-plates  by  the  use  of  one  shield. 
When  right  separate  pictureji  aj-e  required,  Fig.  2  is  used  in  coin 
bination  with  Fig.  1.  The  eight  places  (see  Fig.  2)  are  marked 
out  very  sccnrateJy,  and  No».  1  and  7  are  cut  away,  then  twisting. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


turning,  and  reversing  the  two  cards  in  one  way  or  another,  one 
is  able  to  expose  through  any  one  of  the  eight  spaces.  B.  (Fig.  1) 
represents  the  shielding  'half  whioh  is  at  timee  so  useful,  and  one 
w^lch  is  not  given  in  H.  J.  A.'s  plan. 

In  making  six  exposures  upon  one  plate,  the  "half  vertical" 
exposures  are  not  posmble,  because  of  the  half  of  the  plate  falling  in 
the  centre  of  exposures  2  and  5  (see  Fig.  4).  Two  panoramic 
(horizontal)  halves,  however,  are  possible  by  cutting  one  oif  the 
shields  in  half  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Such  a  shield  (or  maak)  ena.bleH 
one  to  get  two  capital  panoramic  exposures  upon  one  plate,  the 
part  marked  A  rqiresenting  the  cut  out  opening  and  the  shaded 
part  (B)  the  uncut  portion.  TTiis  card,  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  another,  marked  out  in  «ix  equal  parts  (Fig.  4),  aod  Nos.   1 
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and  5  cut  away,   enables  the  operator  to  expose  any  one  of  the 
■ix  portions,  m  the  manner  described  by  your  oorrespondent. 

To  make  fcur  exposures  upon  one  plate,  one  needs  but  one 
oard — one  like  Fig.  3  or  Fig.  1,  with  only  one-quarter  cut  away 
instead  of  one-hafi.  Such  a  card  needs  no  reversal,  i.e.,  turning 
from  back  to  front,  all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  revolve  it  like 
a  wheel,  exposing  each  of  the  four  quarters. — Yours  faithfully. 

L  .T.   W. 

♦ 

Hnsioers  to  Correspondents. 

♦ — 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
In  eotutqutnee  of  genernl  reduced  supplies  of  jiaper,  at  the  result 

of  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  much  wood  puip  and  grass, 

a  *maUtr  space  roUl  be  available  until  further  notice  for  replies 

to  corretpondents. 
Moreover,  we  will  answer  by  post  if  stamped  and  addressed  enve- 

lope  it  enclosed  for  reply :  5-cent  International  Coupon,  from 

readers  abroad. 
The  full  ^estions  and  answers  will  be  printed  only  in  the  case  of 

inquiries  of  general  interest. 
Queries  to  be  answered  in  the  Friday's  "  Journal "  must  reach  us 

not    later    than    Tuesday   (posted    Monday),   and    should     be 

addressed  to  the  Editors. 

W.  Simpson. — We  will  see  if  we  can  get  them  for  reproduction. 

I).  R. — If  ohtainable  at  pre.^ent,  you  can  get  them  irom  David  AlUii, 
107,  Mansfield  Street,  London,  E.2. 

Edoar  Cabb. — ^The  publisher's  address  has  not  been  mentioned,  but 
you  could  get  the  book  (iprioe  .$3.50)  through  Tennant  and  Ward, 
103,  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

Magnet. — Sorry  we  do  not  know  the  grading,  hut  are  quite  sure 
the  American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  173/5,  Lower  Clapton  Road, 
London,  E.5,  would  tell  you  or  send  sample  for  trial. 

S.    W. — Ordinary   ink ;    gelatine,    rub   with    fine   pimiice   powder ; 
celluloid,  most  conveniently  the  Subtralene  medium  of  the  Van- 
guard Co.,  Maidenhead.    Printing:  we  believe  a  thick  litho  ink  i 
used. 

F.  Casson. — For  economy  in  hypo,  certainly  rinse  after  fixing.  Plain 
water  as  good  as  acid  sulphite  solution.  Plain  hypo  is  the  more 
oonvejident  if  prints  wiU  stand  it,  but  if  not  fix  first  in  acid  bath 
and  follow  with  plain  hypo. 

J.  W. — The  best  hook,  in  fact  the  only  one,  dealing  at  length  with 
present-day  methods  of  colour-photography  from  both  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  standpoint  is  "  Photography  in  Colours,"  by 
Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson.  Our  own  publishers  supply  this  volume, 
price  4s.  lid.  post  free. 

Pyro. — We  are  sorry  we  are  quite  unable  to  come  to  any  clear 
conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  spots.  They  have  not  the 
aippearance  of  air  bells  or  the  like  in  development.  You  should 
take  up  the  matter  with  the  makers,  after  which  perhaps  we 
could  he  of  assistance  to  you. 

W.  N.  M. — If  by  miniatures  you  mean  the  small  coloured  bromide 
prints,  the  usual  plan  is  to  dip  the  prints  in  spirit  and  to  cement 
the  tihin  celluloid  to  them  by  hot  rolling.  Messre.  Fallowfield 
supply  a  gas-heated  roller  for  this  pm-pose,  and  a  vamisli  to  be 
used,  cold,  for  the  eame  purpose  is  supplied  hy  Messrs.  Rheinlander 
and  Son,  New  Maiden,  Surrey. 

Photooeaphs  on  IvoaT. — May  I  trouble  you  in  asking  you  if  you 
could  tell  me  how  I  can  find  the  way  to  put  miniature  photo- 
graphs on  ivory.  I  really  want  to  put  bromide  photographs  on  ivory 
for  colouring  and  tinting. — H.  J.  Masmkbt. 

if  you  want  to  transfer  hrcmide  prints  to  ivory,  the  most  prac- 
tical way  of  doing  it  is  to  use  Kodak  transferotype  paper,  in  the 
instructions  for  which  you  will  find  all  the  necessary  particulars 
as  to  how  to  proceed. 


W.  .1.  E. — There  is  no  artiole  that  we  can  recollect  dealing  with  tihe 
detection  of  forgeries  by  photography.  There  are  several  French 
and  Oerman  books  on  the  subject,  but  the  only  one  which  we 
know  in  English  is  "  Qustioned  Documents,"  by  A.  S.  Oabome,  an 
American  book  which  is  priced  at  5  ddlare  25,  and  for  which  the 
■agents  in  this  country  are  (Messrs.  Sweet  and  Maxwell,  3,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C.  You  might  be  able  to  buy  a  copy  from  them  though 
it  is  doubtful,  but  you  could  probably  find  the  book,  and  abhors 
on  the  subject,  in  the  'library  of  thePatent  Office,  25,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  which  is  open  free  daijy  from  10  to  5. 

F.  T. — We  do  not  quite  understand  wliat  you  mean  by  miniatures. 
If  you  mean  the  small  photographs  of  three-quarter-inch  diameter 
and  upwards,  they  are  made  with  an  ordinary  camera  and  lens 
just  like  copying  any  original  upon  a  reduced  scale,  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  negatives  are  not  made  of  the  required  size  to  begin  with 
in  the  cajnera.  If  you  me-in  the  very  minute  photographs  whidi 
were  formerly  sold  affixed  to  a  small  magnifier  for  insertion  in 
pen-holders,  etc.,  then  the  method  is  to  copy  the  original  on  a 
greatly  reduced  scale  on  a  wet-plate,  but  again  with  an  ordinary 
can.era  and  lens  For  neither  of  these  purposes  is  a  microscope 
a  suitable  instrument. 

Dallmeyee  Lens. — ^I  have  a  Dallmeyer  2  B  portrait  lerL»,  W.  9 
stops,  good,  but  rather  old  type.  WiU  you  please  tell  me  how  I 
could  arrange  the  lenses  for  diffusion  of  focus.  There  is  no  out- 
side fittings,  so  would  have  to  unscrew  lenses.  But  which — 
J.   Peeston. 

It  is  possible  tliat  your  2  B  lena  is  of  tlie  "  ordinaiy  "  type,  in 
which  case  it  cannot  he  adjusted  to  give  soft  definition.  If  it 
ia  of  the  "  Patent  "  type,  you  will  find  some  notches  on  the 
back  cell  with  a  little  pin  to  serve  as  ipointer.  To  soften  the 
definition,  auiscrew  the  m-tched  cell,  the  notches  showing  quarter 
turns.     You  may  unscrew  more  than  a  complete  turn  if  you  wish. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 

April  18  to  May  17. — Hampshire  House,  Hammersmith,  Photo- 
graphic Society.  Sees.,  H.  T.  Callender,  10,  Acre  Lane,  Brixton, 
S.W.2;  or  W.  T.  W.  Shiers,  201,  Goldhawk  Road,  London, 
W.12. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  requested  to  notice^ 
that  the  prices  printed  below  represent  an 

Increased  Scale  of  GhargeSy 

which  is  now  in  operation  in  respect  to  all  line  announcements. 

Since  ad/nertisemeiUs  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  prepaid,  senders  of 
line  announcements  are  asked  to  bear  in  mind  this  revised  tariff,  and  to 
make  use  of  the  schedule  onpagexii.  of  the  '^  B.J."  for  April  26,  by  which 
the  number  of  words  in  any  announcement  can  be  reckoned.  They  will 
thus  save  themselves  delay  in  the  publication  of  tlieir  announcements. 

Net  Prepaid  Line  Advertisements. 
Increased  Tariff  of  Charges. 

12  words  or  less       1/- 

Bxtia  words Id.  per  word. 

(No  reduction  for  a  series.) 

Special  Note.    Adv'ts  under  a  Box  Number. 
For  words  ' '  Box  No. ' '  and  office  address  in  adv't  add  Gd.  per  insertion. 
For  forwarding  replies  add         ...         Gd.  per  insertion  for  each  adv't. 
If  replies  are  called  for  this  latter  charge  is  not  made. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fnlly  and  correctly  prepaid. 

Orders  to  repeat  an  adv't  must  be  accompanied  by  the  advertisement 
as  previously  printed. 

The  latest  time   for  receiving  small  line  advertisements  is  12  o'clock 
(noon)  on  Wednesdays  for  the  current  week's  issue. 

Displayed  Adv'ts  should  reach  the  Publishers  Monday  morning. 

The  insertion  of  an  Advertisement  in  any  definite  issue  cannot  he- 
guaranteed. 

HENRY  GREENWOOD   &  CO..  Ltd.,  Publishers^ 
34,  W*IUiuiton  Street.  Strand,  LONDON,  W.C2. 
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SUMAIARY. 

lite  a>-ral»lian  at  It^tn^c.  (TpritRirr.  and  Atrrk^mnnl  ii,  perhapa, 
the  part  o<  soccvaf  •••loirae  lo  \m  prac- 

ttaM  by  thoae  who  "(  brmoch  of  work. 

In  a  ttiadinc  artida  we  oatimr  a  pv^ioin  oi  «eii-ii>»traction  from  which 
the  baginoar  in  ligbtiog  ean  greatly  baoafit.     (P.  222  ) 

~  muftim  V  "-n  hava  taiiao  ovar  Uie 

<4m«  caar-  tl,  mMMgcment  d  por- 

u.iii  miwiriii  u  i>atd  by  a  c«iit.rii>>iiur  'ivii.^av  boainaaa  during  nearly 

the  whoU  pariM  o(  ika  war  haa  ba«n  ran  by  Uia  lady  who  prerioualy 

»••  the  rec«plJMiiat.    (P.  223  ) 

\  »anric«abl«  ituim,  for  much  finiihing  or  ratoochingwork  can  be 


•  dt  from  tf-r 


1.     (P.  222.) 


r^nitnk  uiAn  ov  »t'fiiaci. 


.f  rider  wood.     (P.  27.) 

>.'n*iating  of  ao  internally -heated 

I »  are  cauaad  U>  paaa,  appeara 

.\jiMriean  pbotognplMn.    It 

-  iiava  btely  been  oonaidarmbly 

1  be  extMnporiaed  a  foeaaung-acrean.  namely, 
•  •a  plate  with  loap.    (P.  227.) 

ilraling  wHh  bad  negatives  i<  that 
I  be  made  throosh  the  lena  of  a 

_ 111  wio  caae  of  copiaa  of  Mdad  originala,  a 

workup  pkn  la  to  make  the  copy  noptive  about  half  icala  and  to 
"^larga  from  Um  in  making  tha   '  print."     (P.  222.) 

M  ifae  Rcyal  Photographic  Society  on  Taeaday  cveninj  Ufi  Mr. 

!^    Pergnaon.  indeUvenng  Ui«  firat  Hurler  -  '  "-  «•  '  '  v ia! 

,  t.ok  iof  hii  tubject  iho  early  work  il, 

..n    .i.)rrur«1i!.     (I!*t>ursf.    Ir.'UO.l    th»'    •  .Ild 

..'atom  ioijbwed  for 
■  aper.     (P    229.) 

I  he  optical  and  Ri'Thnnir.  I  detaib  ol  the  draicn  of  tiie  pbotooieter 
.■in.tled  by  Maaara.  Fergiiaoo,  Renwick,  and  Benaon  are  deacribed 
onoioding  portion  of  the  R.P.S.  oooimnnication,  namely  that 
Benaon.     (P.  224.) 

\  ayatem  of  oain^  plane  or  curved  mirron  in  producing  parallel  or 
vv-ntin;   light   io  optical  f  rejection   ia  the  inbject  of   a   recent 
«peciAcaUon      (P.  228.) 

1  .^»..^.n  ■nrentor  makea  lOfne  apecial  claims  for  a  kite-camera 
otonaphy,  one  feature  of  which  i«  that  the  camera 
:  he  kite,  and  can  be  raiaed  to  anv  required  point 
on  the  kiU  sUiitir  when  making  an  expoaoiw.     (P.  iZl.) 


EX     CATHEDRA. 

Aerial  Pho-  The  stride  of  the  United    States  in  the 

tography  from  ,^.^^  continues  to  have  its  reflection  in 
Kites.  jjjg  pages  of  the  photographic  magazines. 

lu  the  current  issue  of  "  Camera  Craft  "  is  some  account  of 
a  kite  camera  and  out&t  for  aerial  photography,  designed  by 
a  New  Yi>rk  jeweller,  Mr.  S.  Parks,  who  for  some  years 
past  has  been  resident  at  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico, 
where  this  branch  of  photography  has  been  a  special  study 
of  liis.  No  exact  details  are  given,  but  it  is  claimed  for 
Mr.  Parks's  camera,  or  rather  for  his  kite,  that  it  requires 
only  one  man  for  its  operation,  and  that  after  tlie  kit«  has 
been  raised  in  the  sky  the  camera  can  be  c^useJ  to  travel 
up  to  anv  required  point  on  the  cord  and  the  exposure 
made.  Evidently  the  separation  of  the  camera  from  the 
kite  is  an  advantage  of  the  construction  from  the  military 
standpoint.  The  camera  offers  a  much  smaller  target  to 
the  enemy,  and  it  can^  moreover,  be  very  quickly  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  the  exposures  are  made.  Obviously,  the 
kite  oannot  replace  the  airplane  as  a  means  of  photograph- 
ing positions  far  beyond  the  enemy's  lines  from  a  jKiint 
immediately  over  them,  but  undoubtedly>«for  many  purposes 
of  reconnaissance  close  to  the  front  it  can  release  the  air- 
plane for  work  which  requires  a  pilot,  and  thus  is  a  means 
of  both  effective  observation  and  of  saving  human  life. 
There  would  seem  to  be  good  reason  for  the  American  Air 
Service  or  the  British  representative  of  the  Royal  Air  Force 
in  the  United  SUtes  investigating  the  claims  of  this  inven- 
tion. 

•  •  • 


Selling 
Appairatus. 


Now  that  there  is  a  serious  difficulty  .  ii 
obtaining  many  items  of  photographic 
apparatus,  notably  lenses  and  cameras,  for  professional  use, 
such  goods  are  likely  to  fetch  a  much  better  price  now 
than  when  the  war  is  ended  and  manufacturers  are  able  to 
turn  their  attention  to  their  original  business.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  in  order  to  suggest  the  desirability  of 
looking  round  with  a  view  to  turning  into  cash  any  pieces 
o{  really  serviceable  apparatus  which  are  not  likely  to  l.e 
wanted  in  the  near  future.  Unused  apparatus  earns 
nOtUhg  and  deteriorates  in  value,  while  its  value  invested 
in  War  Bonds  earns  a  steady  5  per  cent.,  with  a  bonus  at 
the  time  of  redemption.  It  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  dis- 
poee  of  such  goods  without  risk  and  at  little  expense,  by 
means  of  an  advertisement  in  our  columns.  Our  deposit 
system  protects  both  buyer  and  seller,  and  we  do  not  recom- 
mend any  transaction  to  be  carried  through  with  unknown 
parties  who  object  to  it.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
nave  not  seen  previous  notes  on  the  subject,  we  would  say 
that  when  terms  have  been  agreed  upon,  the  purchaser 
deposits  the  purchase  money  with  our  publishers,  who 
advise  the  seller  of  its  receipt.  The  goods  are  then 
despatched  to  the  prospective  buyer,  who  should  at  once 
notify  his  receipt  and  approval,  upon  which  the  nfoney 
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deposited  is  forwarded  to  tlie  seller,  less  a  charge  of  Is. 
(minimum)  to  2s.  6d.  (maximum)  for  the  service  rendered 
by  our  staff.  If  the  goods  are  not  approved,  the  money 
is  returned  to  the  sender  as  soon  as  the  apparatus  has  been 
returned  to  the  owner. 

•  *  • 

Rotary  On   two  pages  of  the  current   issue   of 

Ppint-Dpyers.  ■'  Camera  Craft"  we  see  advertised  four 
different  models  of  the  rotary  print-dryer  which,  as  we  have 
noted  for  some  time  past,  has  steadily  been  growing  in 
favour  among  professional  photographers  in  America, 
though  as  yet  little  used  in  this  country.  The  appliance  is 
one  which  accomplishes  within  a  small  space,  and  for  loose 
prints-,  the  drying  operation  which  the  wholesale  producer 
of  prints  by  the  roll  or  the  manufacturer  of  emulsion 
papers  carries  out  by  means  of  an  elaborate  warming  and 
ventilating  plant.  The  smaller  installation  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  hollow  drum  heated  within  by  a  gas-burner  and 
serving  to  dry  the  prints  which  are  carried  around  its  out- 
side diameter  by  means  of  an  endless  flexible  apron.  While 
a  device  of  this  kind  seems  simple  enough  at  first  sight,  the 
design  of  a  dryer  which  cannot  be  misused  has  not  been  such 
an  easy  matter.  Tlie  number  of  patterns  which  have  been 
evolved  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  difficulties  which  it  has  been 
iiecessaiy  to  overcome.  We  see  it  mentioned  by  our  edito- 
rial friends  in  San  Francisco  that  the  last  few  months  have 
witnessed  really  important  improvements  in  these  rotary 
dryers,  and  it  would  seem  that  our  contemporary  is  echoing 
the  views  of  those  who  make  prints  in  quantity  when  it  says 
that  no  one  who  has  ever  used  a  rotary  print-dryer  can  be 
induced  to  return  to  the  time-consuming  and  vexatious 
methods  now  "being  so  rapidly  abandoned  by  progressive 
photographers. 


Through 
the  Lens. 


It  will  generally  be  found  that  photo- 
graphers who  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  making  enlargements  have  a  preference  for 
prints  made  through  the  lens  either  of  a  daylight  enlarger 
or  of  the  more  usual  lantern,  when  dealing  with  different 
negatives.  From  experiments  we  have  lately  made,  we 
have  certainly  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  with 
negatives  which  were  too  thin  to  give  a  satisfactory  contact 
print,  a  lantern  exposure,  with  the  aperture  of  the  lens 
reduced  to  /■/32,  gave  quite  a  passable  result.  For  making 
copies  from  very  flat  and  faded  originals  this  method  is 
specially  useful.  The  copy  negative  should  be  made  about 
half  the  scale  of  the  original,  thus  securing  a  more  plucky 
image  than  can  be  obtained  by  copying  equal  size  at  once. 
The  prints  may  then  be  made  to  any  desired  size,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  grain  surface  is  rendered  less  evideiu-. 
Much  time  may  be  saved  by  working  to  fixed  measurements 
both  in  copying  and  enlarging,  and  as  only  one  lens  is 
usually  employed  for  negative  making  and  one  for  enlarg- 
ing, two  scales  may  be  constructed  upon  strong  tape,  start- 
ing with  a  zero  point  in  the  centre.  The  greater  conjugate 
focus  for  various  sizes  is  marked  on  one  side  and  the  lesser 
on  the  other,  the  former  being  the  distances  between  lens 
and  original  and  the  latter  between  lens  and  plate  when 
reducing,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  when  enlarging.  If 
the  same  lens  'be  used  for  both  camera  and  lantern,  one 
scale  will  suffice,  otherwise  a  separate  scale  is  required  for 
each  lens.  The  advantage  of  using  such  scales  lies  in  the 
fact  that  no  calculation  is  required  nor  is  time  lost  in  trial 
and  error  work.  Thus  the  scale  may  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  apprentice  or  other  unskilled  person.  We  strongly 
advise  anyone  fitting  up  an  enlarging  lantern  to  provide 
an  adjustable  easel,  so  that  the  distance  between  lens  and 
plate  may  be  fixed  and  the  final  focus  obtained  by  moving 
tlie  easel.  When  making  reduced  bromides  from  larger 
negatives  much  time  may  be  saved  in  this  way. 


LIGHTING,    EXPOSURE,    DEVELOPMENT. 

The  novice  in  photographic  portraiture  is  apt  to  form  the 
idea  that  the  lighting  of  the  model  is  a  great  and  terrible 
mystery  which  he  has  little  hope  of  penetrating.  He  places 
his  sitter,  arranges  'his  blinds,  and  secures  what  he  considers 
a  satisfactory  effect,  only  to  find  disillusionment  when  he 
handles  the  negative  or  sees  the  print.  This  state  of  things, 
although  too  general,  is  not  inevitable,  nor  should  the  pro- 
duction of  a  correct  rendering  of  any  lighting  scheme  be 
the  effect  of  chance,  for  by  a  proper  co-ordination  of 
lighting,  exposure,  and  development  the  desired  result  can 
be  obtained  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty.  With  the 
experienced  worker  this  co-ordination  proceeds  subcon- 
sciously, there  being  no  effort  to  deal  with  each  problem  as 
it  arises,  but  tlie  student  must  lay  the  foundation  for  such 
proficiency  by  observation,  study,  and  experiment.  To 
make  a  satisfactory  rendering  of  any  model  the  exposure 
must  come  between  clearly  defined  limits,  and  the  develop- 
ment must  be  similarly  controlled.  The  first  step  is  to 
select  a  suitable  brand  of  plate  and  a  standard  developing 
formula,  and  not  to  wander  from  these  until  success  is 
attained.  Only  by  doing  this  can  the  full  value  of  the  per- 
sonal element,  which  is  everything  in  portraiture,  be 
secured.  There  is  little  risk  in  doing  this,  as  there  is  now 
not  a  single  make  of  plate  upon  the  market  which  will  not 
give  good  results  if  properly  handled.  Experiment  to  be 
of  any  value  must  be  .systematic,  and  the  results  carefully 
memorised  for  future  use.  Plates  are  costly  nowadays,  but 
it  is  much  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  to  expend  a  few 
dozen  on  experimental  work  than  to  continue  to  turn  out 
indifferent  negatives  by  methods  which  give  no  prospect  of 
improvement. 

As  a  start,  the  lighting  of  the  model  must  be  perfectly 
controlled;  no  variations  of  exposure  or  development  will 
make  bad  lighting  passable,  although  the  best  lighting  may 
be  ruined  by  them.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  young  photo- 
grapher to  select  what  he  considers  a  good  photograph  as 
a  guide,  to  get  a  model  as  nearly  resembling  this  picture  as 
may  be,  and  then  to  endeavour  to  produce  a  picture  of  the 
same  character.  This  is  a  valuable  exercise,  as  it  conduces 
to  the  production  of  a  definite  result,  and  prevents  the 
o|3erator  from  being  drawn  out  of  his  course  by  any  acci- 
dental success,  however  brilliant.  "  Fluking  "  is  the  curse 
of  photography ;  many  a  man,  and  woman,  has  been  ruined 
artistically  by  a  few  lucky  sjiots  which  he  cannot  rej5«at, 
but  which  have  engendered  in  his  mind  the  idea  that  he  is 
an  artist,  and  need  no  longer  study  the  rudiments  of  iiis 
craft.  The  course  we  suggest  is  a  simple  one,  but  it  cannot 
fail  to  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  functions  of 
exposure  and  development  if  conscientiously  carried  out. 
A  sitter  should  be  chosen  whose  presence  can  be  obtained 
when  desired,  as  nothing  is  so  bewildering  as  having  to 
change  the  model  when  striving  for  a  definite  effect.  The 
lighting  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  reproduce  as  nearly  as 
possible  that  of  the  selected  picture ;  a  series  of  three  or 
four  exposures  should  be  made  without  altering  the  position 
of  the  sitter  or  the  light,  the  only  variation  being  in  the 
time,  which  should  range  from  decidedly  under  to  full 
exposure.  All  the  plates  should  be  developed  at  once  and 
for  the  same  time,  and  the  time  of  development  not«d. 
Development  should  not  be  carried  too  far,  as  this  usually 
means  blocking  up  the  high-lights.  Having  selected  from 
these  negatives  that  one  which  gives  the  most  satisfactory 
rendering,  let  three  more  plates  be  exposed  under  the  same 
conditions,  but  giving  them  all  the  same  exposure,  namely, 
that  given  to  the  selected  negative.  Develop  these  together, 
but  for  varying  periods,  say  for  two  minutes,  four  minutes, 
and  eight  minutes  respectively.  It  should  be  noted  that 
different  makes  of  plate  and  even  different  grades  of  the 
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same  make  van-  greatly  in  their  behaviour  in  the  developer. 
As  a  rule,  the  more  rapid  the  plate  the  longer  will  be  the 
time  of  development  required,  and  for  this  reason  many 
people  have  formed  the  idea  that  rapid  plates  necessarily 
yield  thin  images.  Not  only  the  rapidity  of  the  emulsion, 
but  the  nature  of  the  gelatine  used,  has  a  considerable  effect 
upon  the  time  needed  for  development,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  I«am  from  one  plate  how  to  treat  another  of  a  dif- 
ferent make.  Granted  correct  exposure,  there  is  no  better 
guide  to  uniformity  than  the  Watkins  factorial  system, 
which  is  not  so  generally  used  by  portraitists  as  it  should 
be.  With  its  aid  there  is  no  need  for  the  operator  to  find 
that  one  day  he  has  a  run  of  thin  ima^,  while  on  another 
all  his  negatives  are  too  dense.  The  factorial  system  takes 
into  account  temperature,  the  permeability  of  the  film,  and 
tite  nature  of  the  developer,  so  that  once  the  worker  has 
selected  a  factor  suitable  to  his  work  he  can  always  secure 
negatives  which  are  uniform  in  quality. 


The  skilful  photographer  who  has  spent  many  years  in 
acquiring  knowledge  which  he  applies  almost  unconsciously 
to  his  daily  work  will  perhaps  think  the  foregoing  hints 
unnecessary,  but  there  are  many  people  of  great  artistic 
ability  who  have  never  properly  mastered  the  use  of  their 
apparatus  and  materials,  and  it  is  for  these  folk  that  we  are 
writing.  To  our  certain  knowledge,  several  of  the  most 
noted  modern  workers  are  hopelessly  erratic  in  their 
exposures,  causing  despair  in  the  dark-room  and  consterna- 
tion to  the  retoucher.  Photography,  it  is  claimed,  allows 
an  artist  to  realise  his  ideas  without  going  through  years  of 
drudgery  in  learning  to  draw  ;  so  surely  it  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  for  a  few  hours  to  be  devoted  to  learning  to  expose. 
Lighting  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  can  be  judged  by  the  eye. 
Development  may  be  to  a  great  extent  rendered  mechanical. 
Exposure  is  the  link  between  them  which  makes  perfection 
possible,  and  only  by  systematic  experiment  upon  one  sub- 
ject at  a  time  can  success  be  attained. 


TO    THE     LADY    OPERATOR. 


TBv  cuiing  «h«t  b*  luu  to  t»y  in  the  form  of  >  letter  to  the  teoeptioniit  who  made  good  as  operator  and  m»Dagcr.  the  writer  of  the 

;  'tea  hu  aimed  at  securing  a  wider  ra*dinK  o(  them.       They  represent  actual  experience— that  of  the  head  of  a  prosperous  studio 

-Icirta  of  LondoD  who  got  into  khaki,  and  liaa  lecn   ti^htiog  east  of  Suez,  while  his  thoughts  often  turned  to  the  bosincss  he  had 

"  t'>  the  care  of  the  receptionist.     His  newt  for  the  future  of  the  lady  operator  are  therefore  the  outcome  of  his  own  satisfaction 

v..iii4iiM  lo  a  happy  iasne  from  the  foreboding!  entertained  four  years  ago. — EDB.  "  B.J."] 


Ittar  "  /l<etitlionul,"—Muiy  thanks  for  the  yearly  report.  I 
waa  ijideed  pi— ntly  aaloDiabed  to  ftad  (liM  yoa  bad  actually 
puited  the  bosineaa  back  to  ttaltu  quo. 

I  notice  in  the  first  half  yrar  there  was  a  (light  drop,  but  the 
way  you  have  picked  up  in  th'  l»lt«"r  »hnw«  >!■•»  vi.u  h»ve  been 
working  and   lUidying    hurd 

I  koo"*  a  few  "  buuqoeta  '  will  not  cpmi  vou,  Uicrefore  I 
speak  eaadidly  and  tali  you  plainly  I  am  qnite  pleased  and 
proiMi  of  year  achiaTMBeot,  and  it  most  be  very  gratifying  to 
yoa  to  know  yoa  m  "  doing  your  bit  "  aaooasafolly.  I  coofeae 
when  I  banded  over  Uie  "  rein*  "  eighteen  month*  afo  I  did  ooiv 
h<ipe  for  luitt  ao  moeh  frum  you.  I  know  it  mnst  have  been  a 
wosrying  lime  at  fiiat,  bat  (be  reaolt  is  well  worth  the  attempt. 
Yon  moat  ftel  much  more  impoMaat.  A  ptlol  drinks  folly  the 
thrille  of  a  faat  fltglit.  It  u  he  who  haa  the  ootnmand.  H«  ha* 
to  keep  the  niachui*   frum   »;ili'  li.ppiiig. 

As  I  look  at  yoor  aiatrroent  in  front  of  me  I  <ai>not  help 
•hinking  what  a  knorkoot  anrwer  i(  is  to  tlkoee  "  all-is-l<«t  " 
p<«iple  wh>>  cioaad  down  so  weakly  wben  the  "  group* "  were 
being  "  taIIkI  op."  I  wonder  what  soH  of  reply  they  woold 
make   to  it. 

I  know  there  were  aoSM  special  osaes  that  had  no  akemativr. 
Bat  the  aim  of  the  majority  seetned  to  be  to  get  into  the  "  rtecoe 
k<i«t  "  (national  tiabililie*)  "  at  the  doable."  They  quite  ignored 
til-  feet  liiat  there  could  be  «ach  a  atate  of  Ibin^  m  :  No  bnaineas, 
iKi   ■■  rescue   boat." 

But,  thank  foodoea,  there  are^  tew  Once  Darlings  atiU  about. 
Now,  I  hare  nerrr  beard  of  her  taking  the  fee*  doe  to  the  life- 
boatmen  in  thoac  day*.  Have  you  T  Then  why  thi*  wail  about 
Women  sticking  to  men'*  poaition*  w4ien  peace  ia  deolami?  What 
sort  of  a  man  i*  it  who  will  allow  ■och  a  thing  to  bother  him  7 
Beaide*,  aren't  there  thooaand*  of  men  in  place*  that  should  be 
considered  eeeeiaially  women'*'  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to 
■iciiiMn  what  they  are. 

T%aB,  again,  who  is  to  judge*  Who  is  lo  do  the  cisasifying? 
I  don't  intend  lo  bnthcr  ynu  wilh  the  opmplicatMna  of  Women's 
Reform.  But  (urrly  it  is  loi(ically  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
pmviding  abe  can  pra>ve  to  the  worU  that  she  can  do  a  certain 
kind  of  work  just  as  wall  as  the  male,  she  has  a  perfect  right  to 
enter  the  aarket.  I  don't  say  it  i*  right  for  those  who  promised 
to  "  hand  badi  the  rein*  "  not  to  do  so ;  but  liaviog  carried  out 
her  agreement  it  seem*  to  ais  (Ac  haa  more  than  an  ordinary  right 
to  enter  the  field. 


Some  are  precUoLiiig  "  terrific  conflicts  "  over  the  matter,  but  I 
can  detect  a  vein  of  "  Boknam  "  here.  I  sincerely  believe  tlie 
two  sexes  will  work  together  much  better  than  they  have  before. 
Gigantic  effoKs  must  be  mode  to  supiply  the  huge  demands  that 
will  pour  in  from  all  parte  of  the  world,  and  to  cope  with  it 
women  workers  will  be  necessary  in  great  numbem.  Otherwiee 
Germany  will  aioop  them  up.  Besides,  "  f  re«li  fieldi*  and  posturee 
new  "  are  bound  to  turn  up ;  ao  let's  smother  this  sniveUing  >«nail 
and  bury  the  "  rooogoose  and  oobra"  kind  of  spirit 

Wo  certainly  haven't  far  to  look  for  a  "  f reeh  field."  Com- 
roarvial  photography  will  open  up  widely  t<»  the  male  operator. 
There  ia  much  more  in  it  than  moet  stodio-operators  imagine 
And  winle  they  have  been  looking  on,  ratJier  conteimptuously,  tlie 
advanced  amateur  has  sUp]>ed   in  aitd  eixired   very   sutces^fully. 

The  camera  is  much  quicker  than  the  pencil  for  many  things. 
Big  firms — especially  engineers— find  it  belter  to  keep  one  phot'i- 
firapher  and  reduce  the  drawing-department  KtafT. 

Before  the  war  the  old  velvet-jacket  school  was  ever  ready  to 
push  down  one's  throat.  "  Photography  i*  played  out."  Of  course, 
one  had  to  listen,  out  of  common  res;)«ct,  tu  grey  hairs  and  biild 
hrads.  And  no  doubt  it  is  "  played  out  "  as  regards  the  old  order  of 
tbinga,  sitting  in  the  atudio  waiting  for  sitters.  But  to  the  man 
who  infuses  a  little  business  atmosphere  into  his  methods,  backed 
up  with  a  little  resource  and  "  push."  success  is  certain. 

Photography  will  be  used  more  than  ever  in  the  commercial  world 
of  the  future,  and  I  can  see  nearly  endless  iiosaibilities  for  the 
camera  in  commercial  photography. 

I  only  wiah  I  darrd  tell  you  a  quarter  of  its  value  to  the  Services. 
It  is  the  "  eyes  "  of  those  in  command,  which  allows  them  to  keep 
I  1  liTTif  way  back  and  yet  know  exactly  what  is  in  front.  The  Service 
iniOtagnphers  ore  coittimially  getting  their  «|)here«  of  activity 
broadened.  It  saves  many  a  CO.  sheets  and  sheets  of  red-tape 
explanations,  and  pot*  of  strong  language. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject — the  woman  at  the  head  of  things  in 
the  studio — it  (eems  to  me  quite  fit  and  proper  that  ladies  should 
be  attended  by  a  lady-opirator.  .lust  notice  -what  a 
difference  there  is  with  the  male  sitter.  He  hardly  gets 
inside  the  studio  before  he  starts  "moaning."  "Beastly 
performance,"  "  Like  having  a  tooth  drawn."  One  seems  to 
have  to  start  right  from  the  bottom  with  him.  It  woiud  n«t 
seem  so  difficult  if  they  would  only  exchange  that  worn-out  simile 
"  Like  having  a  tooth  drawn."  I  have  tried  to  smile  over  this  so 
many  times  that  latterly  nothing  but  a  mirthless,  rubber-like,  shut- 
ting'UP'of  the  face  took  place.     Compare  this  with  the  same  sitter 
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entering  the  studio  where  the  chic  little  lady-operator  is  in  atten- 
dance. What  happens  ?  Well,  it's  mostly  smiles— smiles  of  wonder- 
ment and  admiration,  smiles  of .     Well,  it's  all  smiles.    They 

quite  forget  about  the  dental  comparison. 

It  is  here  that  the  lady  operator  often  scores  over  the  male,  and 
seems  to  have  no  difficulty  in  pleasing  the  client  as  regards 
expression. 

I  have  now  trained  three  lady  operators,  and  they  are  all  doing 
well.  One  has  acquired  a  business  of  her  own,  and  specialises  in 
photographing  Purdah  ladies  in  India,  travelling  sometimes  great 
distances. 

Here,  too,  the  lady  ha*  a  field  entirely  her  own,  and  can  fix  very  re- 
munerative terms.  Of  course,  this  requires  quite  an  appreciable 
amount  of  determination  and  strength  of  will ;  but  this,  I  find, 
usually  comes  with  responsibility.  I  have  been  on  a  Mohammedan 
Newale's  estate  for  two  and  three  weeks  at  a  time,  but  was  never 
allowed  near  the  Purdah  ladies'  quarters,  which  is  usually  right  the 
opposite  end  of  the  palace  to  the  State  guest-house.  I  feel  sure  that 
many  would  venture  out  that  way  if  they  only  knew  the  real  con- 
ditions. Women  can  now  move  about  India  quite  alone  with  perfect 
safety.  India  always  seems  to  be  connected  with  poisoners,  snakes, 
and  wild  animals,  but  a  business-bent  person  can  live  a  life-time 
there  and  never  see,  or  at  least  never  encounter,  either. 


I  feel  sure  many  London  houses  would  utilise  photography  more 
for  advertisement  purjjoses  if  they  could  depend  on  getting  female 
attendance  right  through. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  us  are  not  going  to  take  kindly  to  the 
elosed-up  life  of  the  studio. 

We  are  now  breathing  the  broader  air  of  life.  We  "  rub 
shoulders  "  with  all  kinds.  We  do  not  turn  up  our  noses  now  at  the 
man  who  tui-ns  up  his  sleeves.  Surveying  and  map-making  by  the 
camera  will  hold  out  many  opportunities  for  the  man  who  likes  the 
free,  open-air  life. 

The  surveyor  of  the  future  will  do  a  lot  of  his  work  in  an  aero- 
plane with  camera  attached. 

Some  may  not  agree  with  me  here,  but  after  what  I  have  seen,  I 
feel  it's  only  a  matter  of  time. 

I  am  writing  this  in  the  "  watch  below,"  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  am  in  a  quiet  corner  on  the  upper  deck  delighted  to  get  on  ship- 
board after  over  a  year  of  "Robinson  Crusoeism." 

I  had  better  conclude  now,  as  it's  nearly  "  eight  bells,"  after 
which  I  have  to  "  get  busy." 

As  soon  as  time  permits  run  me  off  a  few  lines,  and  let  me  know 
candidly  what  you  think  of  my  remarks.  Wishing  you  every  sue 
cess. — Yours   faithfully, 

"  The   Manager." 


A    CONVENIENT     ACCURATE     PHOTOMETER    FOR    THE 
MEASUREMENT    OF   PHOTOGRAPHIC   DENSITIES. 


A  notable  contribution  to  the  methods  of  photographic  investigation  was  recently  made  in  a  paper  and  demonstration  before  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Ferguson,  F.  P.  Renwick,  and  D.  E.  Benson,  describing  a  new  form  of  photometer  for  the 
measurement  of  densities  which  owes  its  qualities  to  the  joint  labours  of  these  three  experimenters.  The  general  features,  details  of 
construction  and  accuracy  in  use  of  the  Ferguson-Renwick-Benson  photometer,  which  may  be  shortly  designated  as  the  "P.R.B.,"  are 
set  forth  in  the  notes  and  drawings  respectively  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  R.P.S.  by  its  three  joint  originators.  It  will  be  seen  that 
unlike  many  other  density-measuring  instruments  the  new  pattern  is  one  which  consults  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  its  user,  is 
quickly  operated,  not  easily  put  out  of  order,  and  is  quickly  prepared  for  use  in  making  any  set  of  measurements. — EDS.,  "  B.J."] 

OPTICAL    AND    MECHANICAL    DETAILS    OF    DESIGN. 


Between  the  main  supports  or  end  plates  of  the  instrument  are  I 
carried  two  steel  bars  .'75  inch  diameter,  the  centres  of  which  are 
2.5  inches  apart.  On  these  bars  slides  the  support  for  the  mirrors 
by  means  of  which  the  length  of  the  path  of  the  comparison  light 
is  varied.  These  mirrors,  each  1.1  inch  by  .9  inch,  are  of  the 
thinnest  patent  plate  and  are  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and 
at  45  degrees  to  the  length  of  the  instrument.  The  amount  of  travel 
of  the  sliding  min-ors  is  23.5  inches. 

At  the  right-hand  end  of  the  instrument  the  sliding  bars  carry 
the  fixed  table  and  the  lighting  ai'rangements.  The  fixed  table  is 
7  inches  by  7.5  inches,  and  level  with  its  surface  are  inserted  two 
opals  .5  inch  diameter.  Over  the  nearer  one,  whicli  is  an  ordinary 
piece  of  pot  opal  1  mm.  thick,  is  placed  the  density  to  be  measured, 
and  the  further  one,  which  is  2.5  inches  ibehind,  is  the  comparison 
opal.  This  compariison  opal,  in  order  to  secure  more  light,  is  a 
Zeiss  opal  1  mm.  thick.  Above  these  opals,  and  in  line  with  them, 
is  carried  the  viewing  apparatus.  In  this  is  an  elliptical  mirror, 
.75  inch  on  the  minor  axis,  set  at  45  degrees  above  the  back  or  com- 
parison opal,  the  light  from  which  is  thereby  sent  in  a  horizontal 
direction  to  the  eyepiece. 

Above  the  front  oipal  and  in  the  axis  of  the  viewing  apparatus 
is  fixed  a  Lunmier-Brodhun  cube.  An  eflicient  substitute  for  the 
Lummer-Brodhun  cube  may  be  made  by  means  of  two  right-angled 
prisms  .5  incli  square  on  the  cathetus  surfaces.  An  elliptical  patch 
of  silver  is  deposited  on  the  hypotenuse  surface  of  one  prism  and 
the  two  hypotenuse  surfaces  are  cemented  together,  thus  giving  a 
.5  inch  cube  with  an  internal  central  reflecting  surface  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees,  similar  in  effect  to  that  in  the  Lummer-Brodhun 
cube.  This  internal  reflecting  surface  sends  the  light  from  the  front 
opal  into  the  eyepiece,  the  surrounding  area  being  filled  with  light 
from  the  comparison  opal. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  secure  a  very  good  match  between  the  illumina 
tion  of  the  central  disc  and  the  surrounding  ring,  the  variation  in 


intensity  of  the  light  from  the  comparison  opal  being  made  by  sliding 
the  mirrors  before  referred  to  along  the  bars  towards  or  away  from 
the  comparison  opal  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the  light. 

The  eyepiece  consists  of  a  lens  of  some  5  inches  focus,  the  eye 
viewing  the  field  through  a  5  mm.  clear  aperture. 

The  source  of  light  is  a  metallic  filament  lamp  whose  filament  lies 
1.5  inches  below  the  table  top  beneath  the  front  opal.  The  filament 
is  a  small  flat  gridiron  and  the  light  is  therefore  fairly  concentrated 
and  in  one  plane.  This  small  lamp  is  covered  by  a  removable  shield 
which  is  perforated  in  two  directions  at  right  angles.  Through  one 
perforation  the  light  passes  upwards  to  the  front  opal  directly  over 
the  lamp.  Through  the  other  perforation,  which  is  at  the  back  c  :' 
the  shield,  the  beam  which  illuminates  the  comparison  opal  starts  on 
its  way  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

One  and  a  half  inches  from  the  lamp  filament  a  vertical  mirror,  1.1 
inch  by  .9  inch  at  45  degrees  to  the  ipath  of  the  beam,  is  interposed, 
and  this  reflects  the  light  to  the  Teft  parallel  with  the  sliding  bars. 
It  falls  on  the  front  sliding  mirror,  crosses  a  1-inch  gap  to  the 
other  sliding  mirror,  and  is  returned  to  another  mirror  set  at 
45  degrees  to  the  horizontal,  directly  below  the  comparison  opal, 
which  is  thus  illuminated.  This  mirror  is  elliptical  and  .75  inch  in 
diameter  on  the  minor  axis. 

The  correct  calibration  of  the  scale  of  sui-h  an  instrument  as  ours 
is  not  at  all  diflScult,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  desirable  to  give  a  brief 
statement  of  the  principles  involved.  The  "  law  of  inverse 
squares,"  as  it  is  called,  states  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  falling 
upon  any  surface  from  a  point  source  vai'ies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  of  the  source  from  the  surface,  or 

ii  =  ^»' 
l2         di^' 

From  this  it  follows  that  if  we  can  exactly  niaU-h  the  intensity 
ot  the  light  transmitted  by  such  a  .surface  as  the  front  oi)al  of  our 
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at  or  near  thi«  »horter  limit.  Thi*  merely  require*  that  instead  of 
iiucribing  the  icale  at  each  point  with  valuer  of  2  log  rf,  where  A 
is  the  toul  length  of  the  light-path,  it  is  inscribed  with  values  of 
(2  log  rf  —  2  log  /),  /  being  the  length  of  the  light-path  when  the 
pointer  indicate*  zero  on  the  scale.  Sup|M»e,  for  example,  we 
decided  to  fix  our  scale  zero  at  «  light-pstb  of  15  cm.  Careful 
measureraent*  would  give  us  the  position  of  the  zero  of  the  scale" 
recording  to  the  design  of  the  instrument.  This  point  being  fixed, 
other  points  are  easily  arrived  at  by  adding  to  the  density  value  to 
b?  inscribed  twice  the  logarithm  of  the  lengtli  of  light-path  at  zero 
leading  and  daductine  the  length  (of  this  light-path)  from  the 
antilogarithm  of  half  the  sum.  The  (distances  (rf  —  15)  of  several 
pointa  of  such  a  density  scale  from  the  zero  mark  are  shown  in  the 
above  Ubie,  I  being  assumed  =  15  cm.  If,  an  in  «ur  case,  travelling 
mirrors  are  used,  these  distances  must,  of  course,  be  halved. 

The  scale  of  our  instrument  is  fixed  in  front  of  the  slide  bare  ana 
is  graduated  from  —  .1  to  1.8.  The  length  from  0  to  1.8  being 
21.85  inchee  in  our  instruments. 

The  scale  is  read  from  a  small  indicator  point  attached  to  t))b 
sliding  mirror  carriage. 

The  minimum  light-path  from  the  lamp  filament  to  the  comparisou 
cpal  in  our  instruments  is  5.6  inches  and  the  sliding  mirrors  then 
show  a  density  of  —  .1. 
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As  the  distance  from  the  lamp  to  the  near  opal  is  only  1.5  inches 
and  the  distance  from  the  lamp  to  the  comparison  opal  after  four 
reflections  is  6.3  inches  when  the  sliding  mirrors  are  at  zero,  it  is 
manifest  that,  even  after  allowing  for  the  greater  transparency  of 
the  Zeiss  opal,  that  opal  will  be  less  brilliantly  illuminated  than  the 
near  opal  with  the  sliding  mirrors  in  the  zero  position. 


Strips  of  bromide  paper  to  be  measured  are  kept  flat  by  beingf 
dry  mounted  on  a  plane  piece  of  metal  such  as  a  strip  of  ferrotype 
plate,  and  the  opacity  of  the  metal  obscures  the  front  opal. 

Two  holes  for  the  purpose  of  centring  the  light  are  provided. 
One  is  situated  in  the  front  side  of  the  frame  supporting  the  table 
and  exactly  1^  in.  from  its  surface  and  central  with  the  line  joining; 


'\ 


Section  A  B. 


To  secure  a  balance  of  illumination  when  the  sliding  mirrors  are 
at  zero  a  supplementary  density  is  fitted  below  the  viewing 
apparatus  between  the  Lummer-Brodhun  cube  and  the  near  opal. 
By  selecting  a  suitable  density  a  balance  can  be  obtained  at  zero  and 
with  it  in  position  densities  can  be  measured  to  1.8.  By  sliding  the 
supplementary  density  out  of  the  way,  after  ascertaining  its  value, 
densities  higher  than  1.8  are  read,  and  by  adding  the  value  of  the 
supplementary  density  to  the  reading  on  the  photometer  scale,  true 
densities  for  these  higher  values  are  obtained. 

The  whole  instrument  is  enclosed  by  a  velvet  curtain  which  pre- 
vents stray  reHections,  and  reflections  from  the  hand  when  moving 
the  sliding  mirrors,  from  reaching  the  opals. 

The  attachment  for  reading  reflection  densities  consists  of  a  tube 
Which  obliquely  penetrates  the  table  and  lamp  shade  and  carries  a 
lens  short  focus  to  render  the  light  from  the  lamp  parallel.  The 
parallel  light  falls  on  a  nearly  vertical  mirror,  thence  it  passes  to  a 
horizontal  one  which  throws  it  down  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  on 
the  small  area  in  the  table  occupied  by  the  front  opal.  This 
reflection  attachment  is  easily  removable  and  measures  If  ins.  by 
1  in.  by  li  in.  high. 


Section  C  D. 


Mirrors 


Section  through  Reflection  Density  Attachment. 
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.  ala.     A  »*«>ii(l  tt>ntring  hole  it  provided  in  a 
ate  carried  in  a  shallow  depression  in  the  table 
:•■■■  ■  Ado  carries  the  front  opal,  and  it  is  arranged 

;ti.ii  .i'  t    its  path  the  hole  is  vertically  over  the  fila- 

; ,  while  at  the  other  the  circular  opal  occupies  that  position, 
t  iitrini;  adjustments  are  provided  to  the  supports  carrt'ing  the 
i>  and  by  settini;  the  light  to  emit  a  beam  normally  through 
\  the  holes,  the  lamp  can  be  centred  very  accurately. 
."  whole  instrument  can  be  tilted  on  an  axis  parallel  to  the  slide 
-  io  aj  to  bring  the  eyepiece  into  a  convenient  position  or  to 
'  >  t  inaccnraciea  in  the  surface  oi  the  table  on  which  the  instru- 
!    -(iaiuli. 

D.  E.  BnisoN. 


Jlsslstants'  Rotes« 

— • 

S'ottt   by  attutanU  luilabU   for   thit   colutHH  teitl  be  tomtdtrtd 
<nd  paui  for  on  (Ac  firit  of  <A<  monlA   following  publicttifn. 

A  Substitute  for  Ground  Glass. 

■  lie  has  the  misfortuii)>  to  'r,  I'x  t!u' 
imt    when    such    a   thing    liyi-s   'J(.<  ur 
'iccaaioo. 

:.i«   imi    and  the  way  1 
ro  other  opera- 


nt ila  caae,  and  the 
r  the  toontry,  where 


prlikli(f(*    I 
•nnn    hvi 


the  X. 


'-plate  camera 

..w.i..,,r.i  to  my  cycle,   I  .,L..iv,i  ,j 

I  an  ^ipatnUnent  to  photograph  a  larK*  group  of  men.     On 

-  ^  -was  chagrined  bejnnd  mea«ure  to  Snd  that  the  focoMing- 

by  eooM  niMni  liMn  broken  into  fragment*.     I  could  nnt 

it  "I  thia,  having  carried  the  cament  in  the  same  manner  for 

fh'e    yean.     Nerertheleas,     the  tghta    was   well    and    truly 

roKrn,   ani  to  make  matters    more   diAoolt,    the  men    were   all 

eadv    .-ind    waiting   for  mc— this,  too,  <>«ing   ttWMual.      My   first 

''it   was   to   inform  them    of   what  had   happened,   and    make 

'  r  appoiotnent,  when,   t<>  use  an  up  to-date  term,   a  brain- 

i-ifily  seiaad  ma.     I  quickly  took  a  haU-pbtr  mt  of  the 

waaked  off  the  Aim    w-t'i   hut  water,  then  rubbed  over 

I    >n}rking   it   with  the 

overed,  and  with  my 

-  Ill  back  of  camera,  and 

'  «n      InJeed,    the  whole 

•y<-  m-v.   knew  that  any- 

.-a.i.tti..ii    was   sared.     I 

v  rtvulu  were  »>  Mli^actury.  that  I  am  still  oaing 

■  ingscrten   until  I  can  obtaio  a  new  ground  glass, 

which  IS  not  too  caajr  at  the  prrssat. — ^K.  S. 

A  Useful  Stump  from  Elder  Wood. 

Wmiv  i  r. '..'»■  t'T  «  enj<iyinf;  a  weekend  raoible  on  the  country- 
iui^<>  !><  '>r  <-h-  <'>.'>:. i  cut  a  sticJc  of  elder  for  making  a  pith  stump 
It  fii.i'.  r>  ni'ri.l  some  ol  tfacir  hoyfaood  day*  when  they  made  pop- 
guiK  .II..I  -.h-ilea  fran  alder  stems,  anJ  now  it  is  liopsd  it  may 
•dd  iiiteTMt  and  ylttmif  to  th«ir  work  to  try  it  ss  a  new  tool. 

S^lnrt  a  stick  ooo  Tear  oU,  as  thst  will  contain  the  moet  pith,  and 
fr  lemode  ahout  fire  inches  long.    With  a  sharp 

|i  .1   the  'wood   away   in   strips,  leaving  a  atiok 

tit  |.  til  wUtch  uuy  be  half  inch  thick.  Leave  this  on  a  shelf  to 
be  tir-dried,  and  aiway  from  the  sun  for  a  day.  ,Then  wrap  it 
roiii,  I  with  a  roople  of  tarns  of  pa;ier  three  inches  wide  to 
•trri^then  tha  stomp,  leaving  one  inch  free  Mch  end,  and  fastening 
witli  paste.  Next,  with  the  fharp  penknife  make  one  end  blunt 
stiiiiip  (adiion,  and  the  other  a  finer  point.  Finally,  a  lelicste 
ruli  'in  ftoa  saad  paper  will  give  it  a*  soaooth  a  ftnish  as  one  may 

Wl»ll 

Thia  makes  a  neat,  light  trail  f^ir  applying  Baakett's  reducer  with 
a  vrlvet-tika  smoothncsa.  The  biuiit  end  may  be  used  for  general 
pur|»'M-i>.  and  the  other  trimmed  any  shape  to  suit  the  job  in 
haial.  whrh  is  tha  ^xcial  advantage  it  has  over  wash!eather.  It 
can  lie  easily  eleaoed  if  necasMry  on  sand  paper,  and  does  not 
get  tiiff  or  nselcas.     If  great  pressure  is  not  applied  the  stump  will 


■  lajit  a  considerable  time,  and  should  it  'break  one  end  can  stUt 
be  used  in  a  portcrayon  holder. 

The  French  artist,  Girarlot,  was  the  first  to  recommend  ihe- 
pith  of  eldeir  stems  to  pastelliste  as  softer  8i>d  yet  firmer  th,-vn  an 
ordinary  stump. — BrauNOTOX. 

Minor  Repairs  to  Apparatus. 

HowBVKR  much  care  i.«  taken,  small  screws  Jiolding  loose  fittings, 
struts,  etc.,  on  a  camera  are  apt  to  work  loose  and  come  out,  due 
probably  to  less  well  seasoned  wood  being  used  in  some  parts  than 
others.  I  have  found  that  it  is  useless  to  put  these  in  again  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  when  thia  happens  adopt  the  following  simple 
plan : — A  fragment  of  mahogany  is  taken  and  shaved  off  with  a 
sharp  pen-knife,  so  that  it  is  a  tight  fit  in  the  hole.  This  is 
"  seccotined  "  and  driven  in,  and  put  aside  for  the  adhesive  to 
get  hard ;  this  takes  some  hours.  The  projecting  end  is  then  cat 
off  flush  with  the  wood  and  the  screw  re-inserted  ;  as  a  precautionary 
measure  this  may  also  be  lightly  "  seccotined "  as  well.  Work 
done  in  this  manner  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  permanent 
repair.  Metal  cameras  are  less  trouble  in  this  respect,  but  I  have 
repaired  the  nuisance  caused  by  loose  screws  simply  by  coating  the 
hitter  with  the  .Soccotine  priur  to  putting  tliem  in.  and  some  troa.ted 
in  this  manner  some  months  ago  have  been  no  trouble  since. 
.Shaking  or  loose-fitting  struts  on  a  field  camera  can  be  made  to 
hold  much  firmer  by  means  of  a  couple  of  copper  "  burrs "  such 
as  are  used  for  rivelting.  These  are  clipped  on  one  each  side  of  the 
strut  befixe  the  rut  is  screwed  on,  and  will  be  found  to  have  a 
decidedly  good  effect  upon  its  rigidity.  In  course  of  time  the 
metal  pointa  of  the  tripod  become  worn,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  legs  are  apt  to  slip,  eqiecially  upon  a  smooth  floor.  Much  of 
the  trouble  and  annoyance  in  this  respect  may  be  saved  if  the 
liointn  ore  simply  filed  sharp  again  by  the  operator,  filing  (rom  four 
sides,  so  as  to  get  the  original  shape  favoured  by  the  maker.  I 
have  found  that  a  round  point  is  far  more  likely  to  slip  than  ono 
of  a  pyramid  shape. — Expebt. 

Keeping   Sulphide. 

I  H*v£  found  liy  experience  that  a  very  convenient  and  handy 
method  of  keeping  the  sulphide  bottle  air-tight  is  as  follows: — 
.\fter  having  fitlod  an  ordinary  cork  of  such  a  shape  and  size  that 
it  csn  easily  lie  withdrawn  with  the  fingers,  procure  a  penny  stick 
of  Plasticine  (any  colour)  and  mould  into  a  flat  Arcular  cake  about 
^  in.  thick.  Put  this  on  the  cork,  press,  and  mouM  round  the  sides 
of  the  liottle  after  the  manner  that  ordinary  metal  capsules  are  put 
on  bottlra.  This  makes  the  bottle  perfectly  air-tight.  When  the 
sulphide  is  wanted,  the  Plasticine  can  be  very  easily  rolled  off  and 
as  easily  put  back  again.  It  fact,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  use,  as  the 
Plasticine  lasts  indefinitely  and  keeps  the  sulphide  in  splendid  oon- 

diti""  nEHIlYKHIHI!. 


.\N  lMir\  OF  .-MiENiK  AND  Techsolooy .— It  may  be  remembered 
that  the  Al/ieiuium.  which  in  the  early  days  of  photography  was 
largely  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of  information  on  the  new 
process,  has  during  the  period  of  the  war  usefully  directed  its 
organisation  to  the  issue  of  a  series  of  indexes  by  whioh  the  average 
reader  is  provided  with  the  means  of  referring  to  articles,  papers, 
etc.,  on  practkally  any  subject  in  which  he  may  happen  to  be 
interested.  The  series  of  indexes  cover  a  wide  field— from  sports 
and  game*  to  theology  an!  philosophy.  That  whidi  now  reaches 
mil  Ishir  is  the  index  dealing  with  science  and  technology,  and  pro- 
vide 1(1  subject-matter  in  this  branch  of  literature  to  be  found 
in  ,  during  the  year  1916.  Many  tilings  have  delayed  its 
publK>ai<>ii,  but  work  of  this  character  requires  to  be  done  by  people 
who  are  none  too  easy  to  find,  and  'we  all  know  the  difficulties  which 
of  late  have  been  experienced  in  the  production  of  printing.  The  com- 
pilers are  therefore  to  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  this 
volume  of  160  large  pages,  within  which  the  student  who  is  interested 
in  any  given  branch  of  science  or  technology  can  see  for  himself 
what  references  in  the  periodical  literature  of  1916  he  may  wish  to 
look  up.  The  wwk  has  evidently  been  done  with  very  painstaking 
cate;  in  many  instances  reference  is  made  to  several  periodicals 
where  the  same  matter  has  appeared  in  each.  The  volume  is  issued 
by  the  Athftutvm,  Brmms  Buildings, Chancery  Lane,  Ixindon,  E.C.t, 
price  10s.   net. 
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Patent  ReiDs. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS   ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  6d.  each,  post  free,  from 
tlie  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The,  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country  ;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  Vie  International 
Convention. 

Optical  Pbojection  Lantern. — No.  114,460  (March  29,  1917).— 
The  invention  relates  to  a  form  of  electric  lamp,  and  optical  sys- 
tem to  bo  used  where  a  beam  of  light  is  required  in  a  concentrated, 
or  parallel  form.  The  bulb  is  so  constructed  that  the  source  of 
light  is  situated  in  a  projection  upon  the  main  bulb  and  not 
within  a  narrower  part  of  an  oval-shaped  bulb  as  heretofore,  which 
projection  can  be  made  much  smaller  for  a  given  candle-power 
than  would  be  pos.sible  in  an  ordinary  spherical  bulb  and  has  no 
constricted  or  ibaffled  opening,  the  e.\tra  space  afforded  by  the 
main  part  allowing  a  circulation  of  the  contained  gas  which  keeps 
the  whole  comparatively  cool. 

The  part  containing  the  illurainant  being  thus  small,  allows  a 
correspondingly  small  reflector  to  be  used  with  it,  as  only  the  pro- 
jecting portion  of  the  bulb  is  within  the  reflector,  and  thus  the 
whole  apparatus  is  reduced  in  size,  while  the  main  part  of  the 
bulb  being  outside  the  reflector  further  reduces  the  heat  of  the 
bulb  by  radiation  being  more  free.  In  order  to  allow  the  circu- 
lation of  the  contained  gas  to  be  as  free  as  possible  the  bulb  is 
intended  to  be  used  in  a  vertical  position  with  the  projection  at 
the  lower  end.  With  a  bulb  so  situated  the  best  results  are  to 
be  attained  when  the  reflector  is  placed  so  as  to  direct  the  beam 
of  light  it  controls  vertically  downward  or  nearly  so. 

The  reflector  may  be  ellipsoidal,  or  paraboloid  in  form  or  ap- 
proximating thereto,  and  is  perforated  at  or  near  the  ape.x  with 
a  hole  of  suflicient  size  easily  to  admit  the  projecting  part  of  the 
bulb. 

As  the  ray  will  usually  be  required  to  be  more  or  less  hori- 
zontal, a  mirror  is  placed  at  such  an  angle  in  the  beam  as  to 
reflect  it  in  the  direction  required. 

This  mirror  may  be  plane,  convex,  or  concave,  as  may  be 
suitable  for  the  purpose  of  the  lamp,  and  for  the  position  of  the 
mirror. 

In  the  case  of  an  ellipsoidal  reflector  a  concave  mirror  will 
usually  be  found  most  serviceable  beyond  the  second  focus,  where 
it  converts  the  divergent  beam  into  a  less  divergent,  parallel  or 
convergent  beam  according  to  its  depth  of  curvature,  and  its 
distance  beyond  the  focal  point. 

As  the  position  of  the  plane  mirror  has  no  effect  beyond  altering 
the  direction  of  the  beam  it  may  be  placed  in  any  position  which 
satisfies  the  mechanical  requirements  of  the  device  in  which  it  is 
employed. 

Similarly  from  an  optical  point  of  view  the  position  of  either 
a  curved  or  plane  mirror  is  of  far  less  importance  with  a  reflector 
which  affords  a  parallel  beam  than  with  a  converging  one,  so 
that  in  the  case  of  the  paraboloid,  the  mechanical  considerations 
can  decide. 

Where  in  the  practical  use  of  this  device  it  is  needful  to  vary 
the  angle  between  the  incident  and  the  reflected  beam,  the  mirror 
should  be  pivoted  so  that  it  moves  upon  an  axis  which  in  tlie 
accompanying  drawings  will  be  in  such  case  normal  to  the  plane  of 
the  paper.  It  is  generally  preferable  that  this  axis  should  pass 
through  the  point  at  which  the  central  rays  of  the  beam  strikes 
the  mirror. 

In  the  accompanying  drawings,  figure  1  shows  the  special  bulb 
with  the  reflector  in  place,  and  the  mirror  above  the  second  focus, 
the  mirror  being  plane,  and  the  lens  L  so  placed  as  to  yield  a 
parallel  beam.  The  bulb  is  formed  with  a  large  portion  or  com- 
partment B  and  a  smaller  portion  or  compartment  B'  the  two 


communicating,  the  walls  of  the  portion  B'  being  parallel  to 
avoid  any  contraction  of  th^  meeting  edges  of  the  two  portions 
B,  B'  and  thus  allow  of  free  circulation  of,  tfie  contained  gases. 


A 


B 


^r'-i^y^s^ 


\ 


\ 


V- 


Fig.  I. 

G  is  the  incandescent  filament  or  globule  positioned  in  the  smaller 
compartment  B'.  R  is  the  reflector  (in  this  case  ellipsoidal),  M 
the  plane  mirror,  F  the  second  focus  and  L,  as  already  stated,  the 
lens. 


■■-:-;-rc 


-.1 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  2  shows  the  combination  to  be  used  for  optical  projection, 
the  bulb  and  reflector  being  omitted,  here  F  is  the  second  focus, 
M'  a  concave  mirror,  P  the  lantern  slide  or  gate  to  carry  the 
film,  and  0  the  objective  which  focusses  the  picture  upon  the 
screen  S. 


Fig.  3. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  convex  mirror  M^  placed  above  the  focal  point, 
and  projecting  a  parallel  beam.  William  Thomas  Coulson,  33, 
Jasmine  Grove,  Anerley,  London,  S.E.23. 


Samples  of  Dey-Mountino  Tissue. — As  will  be  seen  from  their 
announcement  on  another  page,  Messrs.  Houghtons,  Ltd.,  88/89, 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 2,  are  offering  during  the  next  few 
days  to  send  a  sample  of  the  Ensign  dry-mounting  tissue,  which  they 
are  immediately  putting  upon  the  market,  to  any  professional  regular 
user  of  this  material.  Application  should  be  made  without  delay,  as 
the  supply  of  tissue  for  the  purpose  is  liBiited. 
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meetings  or  Societies. 


MEETINGS     OP    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WBEK. 

Satusdat,  Mat  IB. 
B»nl»J  Pbotocnphie  Sootot;.    Oatiof  ta  Trcntbsm. 

MosiMi,  Mai  20. 
atj  of  LoodoD  uid  OripptofU*  Photofraphle  Boeialr.    OwMtml  MetUnc. 

TcuBAT,  Mat  11. 
tbr'\-  I  Prxitajnphie  8aei*lj.    "BolmMlleld— lu  H«1U  uidUaaoiHoaM^''aJ. 

1  .  W     I  ,11.  A.R.I.B.A. 

WcDXMOAt,  Mai  ZZ. 
•oath  London  Pbo«ocnpble  Boetelr-    "  Tkbl»-lop  photograpbj."    E.  W.  Brooki 

TavMBAT,  Mat  Z3. 

So::  I.  r  vad  Phoionsphle  Ajaodaliaa.    Annnal  0«i«nU  MMttof. 
H«t:i::       -  ■'    HooM)  Pbotocraphio   SoetotJ.      '"Th* 

h.  ,,  .  ■■v-*:inn.*'    B.  U.  Wraneli. 


ROYAL     PHOTUGR.APHIC    SOCHm 

~  "•  .1  14,  Dr.  O.  H.  Rodman  in  liic  cluir. 

imkI  the  circunutwicca  which  had  led  to 

.l.li.)ini>i.t   u'  ^  Hurtcr  and  DriAold  mein     '  •  b« 

.■4  *v«try  Moond  year  and  to  form,  in  c<':  thr 

•■ir  collartad  paper*  and  the  pre*£r\aUuu  uf  th«ir 

Ha  and  aftparato*.  a  ponnaoent  mamorial  to  tbeae 


to  whom  tha  iavitalMMi  had  baen  raada  lo 

:  the  Sicnorial  Iie<.-tam.  took  aa  hia  cnbjcet  "  Th» 

.  irlar  and  I>nffi«ld."    He  mad*  hia  diKoana  a  moat 

•lad  liimin-  '  lun  ol  the  esperioiaDtal  work  and 

.light  whi<  And  I>riffi«ld  poiaoed  during  the 

i,  yean  which  prenxlwi  their  fitit  paper  o(  1080.       During 

.tirtpPTi  rnn  the  two  friend*  and  coll.iSor»ton  devoted  the 

toward*  the  eatah!:  ■    photographic 

■■■■  faaak.     Driffleld   »  npr  with   the 

'<wled9eo<  phatOf(raphy ;  Uorter  >l  mathe- 

whom  the  diaoa  of  pboiofrapli  >  iiaveatiea 

•  aa  rafknli  aipoamiw  and  dev«fai|naant  o<  i  lalea  waa 

The  joint  lahoora  of  the  two  were  unJoruken  in  the 

iirety  for  tha  end  ol  pruvidii>K  a  r^:  !  ollrrtive 

o  correct  esepoanre  of  plate*.    In  enter  ,        ihi*ta«k, 

¥rtgiunn   illiMtrat^d.   they    wrrv   two   pioneer*   m   a   great 

who  gradually  fuund  their  objective  receding  from  them, 

re  led  to  enter  an  altogether  wider  and  nor*  profoaad  field 


merit  of  Mr.  Kericuion'*  diacoa 

■   ..—•....,.,., t   r<:rce  of  ph<.i/.->T".li 
i^ea  by  v ' 

i,.v  .,,._•  ..,>v  il^yatif  befi;^: 

'*eata  an  enormou*  amouiU  al  ■■ 
— --pondeoee  n'  >'■■'<-'    ■    '   ! 

.-tiaoo  wa« 

\uv  paangaa  arMt  ■> 

ira*  and  eonne  of  <«'  > 


thrown 


ind  it  i*  one  which 

lii^Tuf  iiri* — waa  it* 

rfield  pr«- 

■ita.    The 

•  >u*  nol«- 

■'■•  ••<riy 

pro- 

..by 

It 

.       th.- 

•  •I. -I  .   .iimI    Wlitf 

baled  on  the 
of  light   thry 


iTieilllK  o; 

i.<d  theae  • 

*•        '    *'    .    j(uii         r  ri'iii    til'*    si.rt-1 

■  ■•al  value  (ur  the  "  ttowneaa  "  of  inertiii 

-  ui  »  mil,-  when  the  nuw  familiar  idea  of  "  *pe«d  " 

r Mired  by  it*  f    value,  was  unknown.     From  theae 

v-wed  to  the  adoption  of  a  numerical  (tandnnl 

.>te.  fliid  thence  by  a  natural  proceaa  «f  tntnti- 

lie  eifxieure  caloaUlor,  labaequently  modelled 


A  result  uf  thr-- 
the  law  conne<  ' 
density  of  ailver  de|n'«it  tlit 


Liy  i-in/ 


'     '  .-y  were  led  to 

jilale  receivee 

lihoj  ii|iun  it.  and  fmm 


this,  chiefly  through  the  mathematical  genius  of  Hurter,  to  formulate 
the  whole  series  of  conceptions  of  density  and  density  curves  which 
has  been  the  foundation  of  all  scientific  methods  of  photographic 
investigation  since  then. 

Mr.  Ferguson  exhibited  the  apparatus  actually  constructed  and 
used  by  Kurter  and  Driffield  for  their  experiments,  and  reterred  to 
tlie  very  primitive  character  of  the  appliances  which  they  employe  I 
for  all  the  researches  which  were  embodied  in  their  paper  before  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry  in  1890.  It  was  not  until  their  lafter 
work  wpj  undertaken  thit  they  constructed  and  devised  more 
ebborate  instrumenU— lor  example,  the  rotating  sector  disc  for  the 
makini;  of  graded  exposures. 

On  the  propo-sitioii  of  the  President,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  F.  I'-^n 
wick,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Ferguson  by 
acclamation. 

OROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 
Mr.  O.  Abd.vseer.  F.R.P.S.,  gave  a  lantern  lecture  on  "Curiosi- 
ties Seen  through  the  Microscope,"  which  aroused  much  interest  m 
the  Inrger  oddities  (rid  "Piffle")  comprising  his  audience.  The 
lecturer  ii  one  who  has  the  ha|>py  knack  of  combining  the  popular 
and  •cieiitific  in  a  harmonious  blend,  and  errs  wisely  on  t4ie  side  of 
„...  <..i«.iiding  hi*  aubject  beyond  a  pleosant  hour.  Scientific 
us  ■wore  discarded  so  far  as  possible,  but  when  the  ([wor 
4,v.«i  ;-id  no  other  name,  mouth-curdling  designations  were 
unavoidable. 

Hi*  preference  is  for  small  and  minute  denizens  of  sea  and  frrh.i 
water,  and  many  examples  were  shown.  One  slide  of  a  Ir  fii- 
water  fl««  in  graceful  pose  rivalled  any  of  Miss  Maud  Allan's,  and 
several  slide*  illustrated  such  weirdness  of  form  as  to  be  potentially 
capable  of  knoolang  any  Futurist  sideways.  The  evolution  of  the 
gnat  was  traced  in  detail,  and  be  said  it  is  the  lady  gnat,  like 
the  female  taetae  fly.  which  is  the  one  that  stings.  Therefore 
watch  for  any  coquettish  expression,  and  net  instantly.  The  little 
wriggling  ««U,  CMisiu^  sleeping  siokneas,  injected  by  the  latter, 
were  ahown  on  a  large  scale.  It  also  transpired  incidentally  tliat 
one  fcjol  of  a  fly  ukea  about  two  years  to  reach  its  final  perfected 
■ta«e,  and  then  lives  for  one  day  precisely.  It  is  a  pity  the  house 
By  doe*  not  behave  similarly,  for  Jlr.  Ardaseer  gave  it  «  wretched 
ciiararter,  and  it  ought  only  to  be  seen  to  be  dert,royed  on  approved 
Hun  and  cathedral  •principlea.  . 

Jwltfing  fmm  the  lecturers  remarks,  it  appears  Qiat  he  does  not 
favi.ur  the  "barnacle-goose"  theory,  despite  woodcuts  of  hoary 
nntKjuitv,  but  who  but  a  thorough  goose  would  think  of  hanging  by 
ita  head  and  kicking  food  into  iU  mouth,  which  is  precisely  what 
the  barnacle  does.  Some  very  curiou*  slide*  were  also  shown, 
depicting  photogrnpli*  taken  through  the  eye,  or  myriad  eyes,  of  a 
water  beetle.  The  cross  of  St.  Paul's,  looking  a  bit  groggy ;  Sir 
William  Abney,  appearing  far  from  well;  and  an  old  lady  past 
the  century,  but  looking  any  age  you  please,  were  repeated  in 
hundreds  of  circle*,  beating  a  multiple  back,  or  postage-stamp 
camera,  into  fiU.  Alt.igether,  a  delightful  evening,  and  members 
will  k)ok  forward  to  a  jiromiaed  return  visit.  A  most  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  wo/ accorded  the  lecturer. 

tJoiTH  I/JXDOK  PaoTOORArHic-  SocTKTT.— On  Monday,  May  6, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Taylor  demonstrated  hi*  method  of  "Enli..;.ni{ 
wilinnit  a  Cond'eiiaer. ' '  He  remarked  that  he  had  had  two 
artificial  light  enlargera  in  hU  time,  but  had  disca'ded  btlh 
ill  -lAVuu^pf  tlie  much  more  satisfactory  method  of  onl.injing 
1  V  i,,.,  iid  of  a  paraboloid  which  be  had  made  to  fit  his  camera. 
1  h  ..  Ii.-  cUiimed.  when  used  in  conjunction  with  magnesium  ribbon, 
pr„duce<l  ri«ult«i  which  for  -luaiity  could  not  be  surpassed,  and  hsd 
the  advantage  of  requiring  a  short  exposure.  With  the  ordinary 
artificial  light  enlarger  an  exposure  might  run  into  several  minutes, 
but  with  his  method  the  length  of  the  exposure  was  only  a  matter 
of  a  very  few  seconds,  and  never  varied  »  far  as  the  actual  time 
involved  was  concerned. 

If  a  negative  is  unusually  dense  it  is  only  necessary  to  increase 
the  intensity  of  the  light,  or  if  very  thin,  to  reduce  the  light  passing 
through  the  lens  by  using  less  ribbon  or  by  stopping-down  and 
using  a  smaller  aperture. 

There  was,  however,  one  better  source  of  light^viz.,  daylight— but 
that,    unfoHunately.    was   uii'-H.iin     :ind    a«    the    lizht-valua    miir'it 
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alter  between  the  time  of  making  a  test  strip  and  the  enlargement, 
it  is  necessary  to  adopt  a  more  certain  source. 

Standardised,  or  controlled  light,  was  the  basis  of  his  method. 
For  instance,  one  strip  of  magnesium  ribbon  will  provide  exactly 
one-half  the  amount  of  light  of  two  strips  of  a  similar  length,  and 
the  worker  could,  therefore,  increase  or  decrease  the  strength  of  the 
illuminant  to  suit  varying  clas.ses  of  negatives. 

With  the  ordinary  enlarging  lantern  it  was  difficult,  in  fact, 
almost  impossible,  to  obtain  good  enlargements  from  negatives  in 
which  there  is  a  dense  highlight :  this  is  invariably  reproduced  as 
a  chalky  mass,  devoid  of  detail  and  gradation,  moreover,  any  hand- 
work on  the  negative  would  sliow  in  some  degree. 

The  method  he  used  had  this  advantage,  as  far  as  the  quality 
of  the  enlargement  was  concerned  :  handwork  on  the  negative 
applied  by  either  brush,  pencil,  or  knife  did  not  show  in  the  enlarge- 
ment, and  the  intensity  of  the  light  reproduced  in  a  most  remark- 
able manner  all  the  gradation  and  detail  present  in  the  negative. 
Moreover,  chalky  high-lights  would  never  occur  where  the  exposure 
was  correct. 

The  apparatus  he  Used  was  home-made,  and  could  be  produced 
for  a  few  pence  in  cardboard.  If  made  in  tin,  it  would,  of  course, 
last  a  lifetime,  but  a  cardboard  paraboloid  would  last  at  least  six 
months  even  if  in  constant  use.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  large 
wooden  box,  of  the  Tate  sugar  variety,  set  up  on  end,  with  an 
opening  cut  in  the  bottom  to  fit  the  back  of  the  camera.  The 
negative  was  placed  in  a  carrier  made  to  fit  the  camera,  in  place  of 
the  usual  dark  slide. 

After  placing  the  negative  and  camera  in  position,  a  small  lamp 
was  put  behind  the  latter  to  facilitate  focussing.  This,  Mr.  T  lylor 
explained,  was  the  only  weak  point  in  his  method.  Focussing  was 
difficult,  but  he  usually  used  a  very  much  brighter  light. 

After  focussing  the  image,  the  lamp  was  removed,  the  paraboloid 
placed  inside  the  box,  and  three  strips  of  magnesium  ribbon,  suffi- 
ciently long  to  reach  from  the  top  of  the  paraboloid  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  base,  were  bound  together  at  the  bottom  end  and 
inserted  through  a  hole  in  the  wooden  box  into  the  paraboloid 
inside.  The  bound  pieces  of  magnesium  ribbon  were  held  in  a  pair 
of  pliers,  which  were  kept  close  by  a  strong  rubber  ring.  The  whole 
apparatus  was  covered  over  with  a  black  focussing  c'.oth  pinned  along 
the  front  of  the  box  and  allowed  to  fall  down  over  the  back  so  as  to 
enclose  the  paraboloid  and  prevent  the  escape  of  light. 

The  ribbon  was  ignited  through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  para- 
boloid under  the  shelter  of  the  focussing  cloth,  no  light  reaching  the 
bromide  paper  except  through  the  lens. 

Exposure  did  not  exceed  five  seconds  in  duration,  but  the  enlarge- 
ment, upon  being  developed,  fully  justified  all  that  the  lecturer 
claimed  for  his  method,  namely,  freedom  from  appearance  of  hand- 
work and  ample  gradation  in  the  high-lights. 

Combination  printing,  such  as  the  printing  in  of  clouds,  was  then 
demonstrated,  Mr.  Taylor  securing  the  services  of  a  member  to  light 
the  ribbon,  while  he  did  the  usual  shading  witd  a  piece  of  opaque 
card.  The  result  in  this  instance  was  still  more  remarkable,  there 
being  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  resulting  picture  was  not  a 
straightforward  enlargement  from  a  single  negative. 

It  was  mentioned  that,  should  one  have  to  enlarge  from  a 
negative  considerably  denser  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  it  was  then 
advisable  to  place  the  densest  side  nearest  the  ribbon,  as  there  was 
slightly  more  light  in  ihat  part  of  the  paraboloid.  If  there  were 
any  possibility  that  this  might  show  in  a  finished  enlargement  from 
a  fairly  even  negative,  a  similar  piece  of  ribbon  should  be  burnt  in 
the  opposite  side,  to  equalise  the  light.  If  this  were  done  the 
quantity  of  ribbon  should  be  equally  divided  between  the  two 
sides. 

Three  pieces  of  magnesium  ribbon,  about  six  inches  in  length,  were 
found  to  be  sufficient  to  give  a  fully  exposed  12  x  10  enlargement 
from  a  fairly  dense  i-plate  negative  at  fl%. 

The  paraboloid  should  be  lined  with  white  blotting  or  cartridge 
paper. 


ReiDs  ana  Rotes* 

• — 

Asti-Dewing  PKEPAKATiON.^Under  the  name  of  "  Clarocit," 
Messrs.  Griffin's,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2,  have  just  introduced 
to  photographic  users  a  preparation  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  condensation  on  condensers,  lenses,  lantern  slides,  and  ,, 
other  glass  surfaces  which  in  ordinary  working  conditions  are  liable  -i 
to  the  deposition  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  The  prepai-ation 
consists  of  a  dark  stiff  cake  which  is  applied  simply  by  rubbing  a 
moistened  rag  ujKjn  it,  then  rubbing  the  rag  over  the  glass  surface, 
and  finally  polishing  off  the  traces  of  deposit.  We  have  subjected 
the  material  to  a  severe  test  in  the  form  of  exposing  it  to  the  aqueous 
vapour  rising  from  a  vessel  of  warm  water,  and  found  that  a  piece 
of  glass  one  half  of  which  was  treated  with  "  Clai-ocit  "  resisted  the 
deposition  of  a  film  of  moisture,  while  the  untreated  half  was 
immediately  "dewed."  On  longer  exposure,  naturally  both  halves 
received  a  deposit  of  moisture,  but  the  test  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
under  the  conditions  in  which  lantern  condensers  and  lantern  slides 
are  used,  "Clarocit"  can  exert  a  very  considerable  action  in  the 
way  of  preventing  a  deposition  of  the  dew.  Messrs.  Griffin's  supply 
it  in  cakes,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Wellington  Handdook.— It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
high  oost  of  paper  and  printing  has  not  restrained  Messrs.  Welling- 
ton and  Ward  from  re-issuing  their  handbook  on  the  exhaustion  of 
the  previous  edition.  The  present  manual  of  negative-making 
and  printing— for  that  is  what  it  is— has,  moreover,  been 
considerably  revised  in  accordance  with  experimental  work 
which  has  had  some  results  whidi  will  be  welcomed  by 
users  of  Wellington  plates  and  papers.  For  one  thing, 
the  several  different  formulee  for  the  M.Q.  developer,  previously 
recommended— one  for  plates,  another  for  bromide  paper, 
and  so  on— liave  been  replaced  by  a  single  formula  which  may  be 
used  for  the  devel->pment  of  all  the  firm's  plates  and  papers,  and  is 
found,  moreover,  to  yield  results  which,  it  anything,  are  better  than 
those  previously  obtained  by  the  special  formula.  Another  nerw 
feature  of  the  handbook  is  the  prominence  given  to  a  borax  M.Q. 
formula  of  particular  service  for  the  development  of  such  small  plates 
as  those  of  the  vest-pocket  size,  on  account  of  the  very  fine  grain 
of  the  ima;.'e.  The  handbook  in  its  new  edition  also  contains  u 
chapter  dea'^ling  fully  with  the  meuiods  of  producing  bromoil  and 
bromoil  transfer  prints,  for  which  the  recommended  bleacher  is  one 
of  copper  sulphate,  bromide,  and  bichromate,  which  does  not  require 
a  subsequent  acid  bath.  Furthei-  comment  upon  a  volume  whidi  is 
surely  well  known  to  both  professional  and  amateur  photographers 
may  be  dismissed  Ly  saying  that  as  a  practical  guide  to  the  making 
of  negatives  and  of  prints,  by  contact  and  enlarging,  it  would  be 
diflicult  to  find  a  text-ibook  which  deals  more  directly  and  clearly 
with  everyday  processes  and  difficulties.  The  book  is  issued  at  the 
price  of  one  .billing,  but  a  copy  may  be  obtained  free  from  any  hand 
fide  professional  photographer  who  will  apply  to  Messrs.  Wellington 
and  Ward,  at  Elstree,  Herts. 


Correspondence* 


Eaglb  Developing  Tanks. — The  Eag'.e  Taivk  Co^mpany,  15b,  Cank 
Street,  Leicester,  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  fifth  edition  of  its  price-list, 
in  which  will  be  found  particulais  of  various  patterns  of  tank,  to- 
gether with  numerous  extracts  from  the  letters  of  those  who  have 
adapted  these  tanks  in  their  studio  work. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  v.  HAND    WORK. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— A  slip  of  the  recently  presented  fountain-pen  is  pro 
bably  the  cause  of  the  versatile  reporter  of  the  Croydon  Camera 
Club   making   it   appear    in   your   cuiTent    issue   that   at   a   recent 
demonstration  at  this  Club  on  "  After-work  on  the  Print  "  I  sUted     , 
that  if  results  could  be  secured  by  purely  mechanical  means  it  was 
so   much   the  better.     What  I   definitely   stated   was  that   "  if  the     • 
required  results  could  be  secured  by  purely  photographic  methods 
it  would  be  intinitely  better  and  far  less  trouble  than  any  that  could 
be  obtained  by  after-work  on  the  negative  or  print." 

Furthermore,  it  would  have  been  obviously  unfair  to  the  many 
beautiful  examples  of  pure  photography  for  me  to  have  stated 
that  I  had  never  seen  a  straight  print  that  could  not  be  improved, 
etc.  What  I  intended  to  imply  was  that  it  was  unfortunately  only 
too  infrequently  that  such  prints  were  seen. 

Trusting  you  will  permit  this  correction  of  an  otherwise  excellent 

reoort. — Faithfully   vours, 

G.  C.  Weston. 


May   17.   1918.] 
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POTASSIUM    VF.RSrs    SODIUM    BRO.MIDE- 

To   tliH    Eilitiini. 
Ufiiiieuuii— The  thank*  ■  kts  are  due  to  >-ou,  and 

»U...  I  l.,'!:cve,  to  Messrs.  J..  -.  for  making  an  authori- 

t.itr.^  ftjt.nwnt  concerning  the  urn  bromide  in  place  of 

the  iMjU--*Aiuni  aalt  in  photrtgrajih        ,  .  •  ■*-     We  have  looked  and 

relied  upon  pota«9iuni  brouiide,for  ao  many  years,  and  it  has  served 
„»  ...  .....M    that  many  have  looked  upon  sodium  bromide  as  a  sort 

,,'  or  one  uf  the  many  sub«titate«  lo  bshionable,  if  not 

.,..-      ., ceaaarv-,  nowadays. 

Fii^tographers  in  my   little  circle  heard  whispers  of  the  efficacy 
t>i   -■iium  bromide  some  time  ago,  and  after   using  it  ex|>eriment- 
alK    .  .ime  to  the  comlusioii  that  it  waa  not  up  to  expectation  and 
^.  1       .    .....^  take  the  place  of  potassium.     Such  fiitdings,  however, 

i:  .  fn  at  faalt,  owing  no  doubt  to  an  element  of  prejudice 

»;n  -:  r^.~iv*i.  Your  "Ex  Cathedra"  remarks  on  page  201  there- 
fur^  .ume  at  an  opportune  moment,  aud  give  one  some  eiicourage- 
n-..-i.i  to  use  the  cheaper  and  more  eautily  obtainable  sodium 
l.r  .:i  i'le,  and  to  use  it  with  confidence. 

1  I.s.-!i«';t:i  the  matter  recently  with  a  chemist-historian  holding 
.,  .-.,1  I.  -  •  with  a  firm  of  manufacturing  chemists,  he  threw 
.<  -.jelight  on  the   subject,   and   if  his  statements  are 

<  '  i.  U,   as  I   belirve  them   to  be,  they  show  up  to  a 

I,  ,'rF«-    ihe    extraordinary    proclivities   of   our    friend    the 

«■:  t«  chemists  have  ever  been  to  the  fore. 

!   .'  ven  to  undrr><taiid  that  althongh   the  use  of  potos- 

^   <:<    I  photography  m  aInxMi.  if  n'>t  quite,  aa  old  as  photo- 

',  Uie  salt  was  not  Ur^jt-Iy  uwd.  neither  in  medicine  nor 

J.  ..  until  shortly  after  thi>  Knuu-uOerman  War,  at  which 

(  ime  more  pieotiful  and  cheaiier  than  before.     Apropoa 

mt,  potasaiam  bromide  coat  S>.  per  ounce  in  1846.     The 

-r.  did   not  become  really  cheap,   properly  bonnied  and 

!  til   the  Gerroana  had   obtained   pnsaeaaiun  uf    the   rich 

l>  '     -   im   t^rlds   of   Alsace-Lorraine.     It   was  thao  that   potassium 

-1  '■   vkere  "run"  for  all  they   were  worth,  and  to  the  detriiMiit 

'  ,.    ».'ii  iiir  -Jilts  which  were  maialy  of  I'  rigin.     Eventu- 

..  !.     I.-  I'.  us  ki»w,  Germany  becan^  ••  of  the  potas- 

'^il-;    hence   Um   extraordinary   St.,  ile,    ferri- 

h1  other  potassium  pruducta  dui  'Vs  of  the 

uar.— Vuura  faithfollv.  C.  U.   Bilavkmtokk. 


.VMERICAN"    AND    BRITISH    PHOTOGR.VPHir    JOURNALS: 
TANK     I»EVEI»PMENT 
To  the  Editors. 
tiriitiernrii.— May  I  )••■  (trniitted  to  oomm«at,  very  briefly,  upon 
t  ...    >tt«r>  published  in  vutir  lasuaa  of  April  12  and  April  5.  juat 
■  d. 
;..  Utal  of  April  12,  Mr    Ai'--")  <  -•^   ro«t^  the  s(aUm«al  that: 
".     .     .     in  the  United  St.  '  .'>t  on*  pboio((raphio 

jwrvvfical    wbermn   a  acieui... .- ..    ,.•  ,;«.^.iiig   lo  photographic 

(hr<'i  y  or  praciic*  cmo  be  presented  to  advaotiige.  Tliis  is  no  reflec- 
tion •  •11  .American  fihotofrapbic  editor*,  but  rather  upon  the  unani- 
m'.  !•  |>   r  y  of  th«  AoMrican  |iboUigr»phic  preaa  Co  axalt  the  psychic 

IT :  '  faaaytypa '  in  prtfertncc  to  the  fondamenlais  of  the 

V  procsas.     There  is  no  lanooar  in  this  statement,  as  I 

>~<-  -t  with  the  American  editors  of  fiioUi|graphic 

jiidge  Ihetn  by  their  nwpcctive  publicatioiM." 

'    l>y  Mr.  Cory  aa  the  finale  of  a 

)  .loumal  of  Pbotognphy  "  on 

< 

•preciation  of  the  "B.J."  as 
r  '  ,-^  g(  joomala  devoted  to 

i.  !  am  oompelled  to  protest 

"-■-  press:  and  as 

l>ologies  of  the 
{•rr'Mi   ii»r   nm    iK»Mtr.*iirr   in  ihe   matter  of 

ireaa  most  aaaorcdly  has  no  "  onani- 

myatariaa  of  '  faaajtype,'  "  etc.     I 

•  •'       hava  a  proper  appre- 

TTies,  aa  well  as  of 

and    -tlioLly   ]ir>-l>T       iii<'     lundamentals    of    the 

ceas  "  aa  roalerial  for  publication. 

: 'liotograpbic  papers,  like  their 

depandeDl  upon  their  readers 

.4  cu  Aurtcrs  lu  (jh.jlo^i  ipdy   !•  r  the  material  with  which  to  fill 


their  pai>ers.  And  I  have  positive  knowledge  that  they  do  not 
receive  and  cannot  obtain  any  adequate  supply  of  the  sort  of 
technical  iiiiormation  whidi  Mr.  Corv'  would  fain  see  in  their  journals, 
and  which  the  "  B.J."  does  receive  and  publish  throughout  the  year. 
There  is  another  reason  for  the  paucity  of  advanced  technical 
information  in  our  American  photographic  joui-naU.  W'e  have  not 
here  any  weekly  or  monthly  journal  -with  anything  like  the  "  con- 
tents capacity  " — so  to  apeak — of  the  "  B.J." ;  so  that  no  American 
photographic  journal  could  hope  to  compete  T>'ith  the  "  B.J./'  even 
if  it  received  Qr  could  obtain  a  constant  supply  of  the  sort  of  technical 
iufurmation  of  which  iMr.  Cory  apeoiks.  Knowing  this,  the  com- 
]>aratii>~ely  few  workers  on  this  side  who  from  time  to  time  supply 
advanced  technical  information  (many  of  them  Englishmen  by  birth 
and  technical  training,  by  the  way),  send  their  papers  direct  to  the 
Editors  of  the  "  B.J."  as  the  simplest  and  siuvst  way  of  securing 
publication. 

I.,ot  there  be  no  mistake  »bout  this.  I  am  not  apologising  for  tlie 
American  photographic  press,  nor  offering  excuses  for  its  short- 
cnraings ;  but  simply  protesting  against  Mr.  Cory's  misjudgment — 
based,  as  always,  upon  plain  ignorance.  A  survey  of  the  American 
photographic  pafiers  covering  the  last  fifty  years  will  show  that  they 
have  n<A  been  remiss  in  presenting  a  goodly  volume  of  "technical 
information  concerning  the  fiiiidameiiials  of  the  photographic  pro- 
cess." And  this  despite  wliat  is  written  in  the  preceding  paragra(As. 
If  lilr.  Cory  will  send  t«  the  editom  of  our  American  photographic 
juuniala  some  of  the  excelleitt  technical  }iapers  he  is  at  present  con- 
tributing to  the  .American  motion  picture  press  (just  as  this  sort  of 
-raattar  is  sent  to  the  "  B.J."  for  the  credit  of  publication)  I  venture 
tu  auf^est  that  he  will  find  his  brother  editors  more  than  willing  to 
publish  what  he  sends.     One  cannot  make  bricks  without  stra-w. 

It  should  be  remembered,  further,  that  the  "B.J.."  by  reason  of 
its  age  and  standing  as  a  photographic  journal,  has  in  its  following 
a  very  targe  body  of  advanced  photographic  workers  all  over  the 
world ;  whereas  we  have  not  in  the  United  States  as  yet  sufficient 
pbolngrapbic  workers  of  this  class  to  justify  the  publication  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  technical  information  in  any  existing  journal 
on  this  side. 

At  a  friendly  parting  word  t*!  Mr.  Cory,  may  I  add  that  the 
lechiiical  information  rehiting  to  this  fundamental  photographic 
process,  as  well  aa  many  other  papen  oonceniiiig  notable  advances 
in  other  fundamental  photographic  processes,  have  been  first  "  pre- 
sented to  advantage  "  in  the  pagea  of  photograph ic^periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Stetaa 

Tumiikg  now  tu  the  letter  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Stanley,  on  page  163  of 
your  issue  of  April  5,  I  find  this  extraordinary  statement :  "  Tank 
work  (develu{>meiit),  of  course,  is  a  queation  of^xed  temi)enilure 
and  fixed  lime,  teUhout  fxaniination."  Of  coune,  it  is  nothing  of 
the  sort.  Has  Mr.  Stanley  not  heard  or  read  of  the  open  tank  method 
of  development  fur  plates  or  flat  films,  due  to  the  introduction,  some 
year*  ago,  of  the  Core  I)evela|)iitg  Rack?  This  method  is  fully 
ilrwribed  in  the  P^Mn-SfiHuUurr,  No.  168.  It  has  been  in  use  in 
.\merican  ^Mirtniit  and  commercial  studios  for  years.  It  enables  one 
roan  tu  develop,  fix,  and  waah  from  one  to  tnvo  hundred  plates  per 
hour,  and  gives  perfectly  clean  negatives  of  excellent  printii>g  quality 
for  any  paper  desired,  without  spots,  air-bolls,  streaks,  uneven 
devrlupmenl,  or  any  of  the  other  troubles  which  Mr.  Stanley  says 
he  encountered  io  his  experience  with  tank  development.  This  much 
I  My  niHMt  the  method,  not  from  any  desire  to  advertise  the  I'holo- 
Minuilurr,  but  because  I  have  seen  the  method  in  practical  operation 
in  several  large  studios,  and  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Cure's  inven- 
tionandjMthod  of  working  with  open  tanks  gives  us  the  perfect 
inaBBISE^aaveloping  negatives,  taking  into  account  the  formula 
and  the  time  and  temf>erature  of  development  as  properly  co-related, 
Hiid  at  the  same  time  peiTnitting  of  examination  of  the  negat.ivee 
during  development,  and  endless  variation  of  the  result  in  tlie  proper 
way. 

In  the  use  of  this  method  there  is  no  excuse  for  air-bells  or  any 
other  defv«-t  of  the  sort.  They  can  reeuH  only  from  slovenliness, 
carelcsaneM,  or  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  worker.  It  embodies 
every  good  point  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stanley  in  hii  description  of  the 
ideal  tank  development  metliod,  and  repreaenta  the  biggest  advance 
in  practical  photographic  manipulation  during  the  lost  twenty-five 
years. — Yours  faithfully. 

Joiis  A.  Tknkant, 

New  York,  May  4.  Kdil--    TA-    fi...i...\l..r,„turt 
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HnsiDers  to  Correspondents. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
In  eomtgutnce  of  general  reduced  supptiei  of  paper,  as  the  result 

of  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  much  wood  pulp  and  grata, 

a  imalltr  space  will  be  available  until  further  notice  for  replies 

to  correspondents. 
Moreover,  we  will  answer  by  post  if  stamped  and  addressed  enve- 

lope  is  enclosed  for  reply:  S-cent  International  Coupon,  from 

readers  abroad. 
The  full  questions  and  answers  will  be  printed  only  in  the  case  of 

inguiries  of  general  interest. 
Queries  to  be  answered  in  the  Friday's  "  Journal  "  must  reach  us 

not    later     than    Tuesday   {posted    Monday),   and    should     be 

addressed  to  the  Editors. 

.M.  B. — We  are  informed  by  the  Air  Ministry  that  application  for 
tlie  Photo  Section  of  the  Flying  Corps  should  be  made  to  the 
reception  depot  nearest  the  applicant.  In  your  case  this  is  at 
8,  Tyndall's  Park  Road,  Bristol.  The  full  list  of  addresses  of 
these  reception  depots  was  printed  in  the  "  B.J."  of  May  3,  p.  207. 

Phep.\ring  Selp-Toning  Papers. — Could  you  kindly  inform  me  if 
there  is  any  preparation  applicable  to  glossy  self-toning  paper,  to 
enable  it  to  take,  when  printed,  etc.,  a  watery  solution  of  an 
aniline  colour  (such  as  silken-yellow)? — E.  J.  M. 

We  presume  you  mean  glossy  solf-toning  collodion  paper,  which 
unfortunately  for  its  admirers  resists  water-colours  and  dyes.  We 
suggest  you  varnish  the  print  with  gum  arable  as  supplied  for 
artists'  use.  This  ensures  an  even  glaze,  and,  when  dry,  carefully 
lay  your  dye  solution  on  the  gum.  For  some  effects  try  rubbing 
over  with  gum,  and  add  while  wet  various  tints,  letting^  them 
blend  by  running  into  each  other.  For  aerograph  work  on  glossy 
collodion,  the  B.J. A.  receipt  of  quillaia  and  spirit  is  as  good  as  any. 

J.  G.  Marshaii.. — The  proportions  of  your  studio  are  very  good,  and 
quite  large  enougih  for  groups  of  twenty  or  more.  A  few  feet 
more  in  length  would  have  been  an  advantage.  A  darlcish  grey 
or  sage  green  would  be  suitable  for  the  walls.  If  these  are  too 
light,  you  arc  likely  to  get  flat  negatives  when  the  sun  is  on  the 
tylass.  At  such  times  you  want  thin,  clean  white  blinds  all  over 
the  glass,  no  c^ar  glass  showing.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  work 
the  half  watt  lamips  in  conjunction  with  daylight,  we  advise  you 
to  fit  them  on  the  dark  side  of  the  studio,  otherwise  you  might  fix 
them  U'pon  a  moveable  stand.  Six  1,000  c.p.  lamps  seem  to  be  the 
most  economical  installation,  as  the  light  is  better  distributed  than 
by  using  fewer  high-power  lamps ;  also  you  can  control  the  light- 
ing by  having  separate  switches  to  each  lamp. 

J.  G.  Marshall. — 1.  No,  the  printer  is  made  only  in  the  one 
(cabinet)  size.  For  larger  negatives,  you  would  probably  find  it 
best  to  get  a  rapid  printing  and  vignetting  bo.\  made  on  the 
lines  of  that  described  on  page  313  of  the  current  Almanac,  and 
in  "  B.J.,"  March  30, 1917,  i>age  161.  Though  for  single  prints,  it 
ought  to  be  rapid  enough,  as  there  is  not  much  advantage  in 
printing  whole  plates  6-on,  or  even  3-on.  2.  There  is  no  better 
method  of  matting  plain  glass  than  by  grinding.  If  you  work 
with  a  rubber  in  the  shape  of  a  flat  lead  block  and  use  F.F. 
carborundum  powder,  it  is  not  such  a  tedious  job.  Failing  a 
lead  rubber,  use  a  small  piece  of  flat  glass  cemented  to  a  con- 
venient handle.  In  either  case  finish  off  (for  fineness  of  grain) 
vvitli  the  F.F.  powder  on  a  rubber  of  cork. 

A.  M. — You  are  unnecessarily  anxious  on  the  subject  of  your  query. 
Broadly  speaking,  any  pictorial  effect  which  you  get  in  a  negative 
(intended  for  printing  or  enlarging)  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  a 
lantern  slide — that  is  to  say,  unless  it  is  something  very  extreme 
in  the  way  of  diffused  definition  of  the  distance.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  with  a  quarter-plate  lens  working  at,  say,  flQ,  it  is  not 
easy  in  the  case  of  most  outdoor  landscapes  to  get  such  a  degree 
of  out-of  focus.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  a  good  negative  for  a 
print  you  have  one  for  a  good  lantern  slide.     Diffusion  which  is 


t(K)  much  for  one  will  bo  too  much  for  the  other.     You  seem  to 
have  the  idea  that  the      definitijon  in  a  lantern  slide  should  ba 
exceptionally  sharp   throughout  all   planes,    but  that   is   as  un^, 
pleasant  on  the  lantern-screen  as  it  is  in  the  print.  W 

J.  S. — In  the  first  place,  the  ordinary  pattern  of  half-watt  lamps 
is  very  unsuitable  for  use  with  a  condenser,  owing  to  the  large 
area  occupied  by  the  filaments.  You  may  be  able  to  obviate 
this,  at  the  expense  of  cutting  down  the  intensity  of  the  light, 
by  fixing  a  diffusing  screen  as  close  in  front  of  the  lamp  as  you 
can.  We  suppose,  by  the  way,  t-hat  you  are  aware  that  a  hori- 
zontal position  is  a  very  bad  one  for  a  half-watt  lamp,  as  it  leads 
to  the  deposition  of  the  volatilised  filament  not  in  the  neck,  as  the' 
design  of  the  lamp  intends,  but  in  the  bulb  itself,  which  thus 
becomes  obscured  in  the  course  of  time.  Probably  the  second  cauRe 
of  your  difficulty  is  small  aperture  in  the  projection  lens.  A  12-in. 
lens  has  rather  a  short  focus  for  a  12-in.  condenser.  18  ins.  would 
be  better,  and  if  the  lens  were  of  the  same  f/  number  it  would, 
of  course,  then  have  a  much  larger  actual  aperture.  A  large  light- 
source  like  your  Osram  lamp  specially  calls  for  a  large  aperture 
in  the  projection  lens.  If  it  was  an  arc  lamp  or  a  focus  filament 
lamp  (not  now  obtainable)  a  smaller  aperture  of  lens  or  a  shorter 
focus  would  not  matter  very  much.  We  should  say  your  best 
course  would  be  to  replace  the  half-watt  lamp  by  a  small  arc  of 
the  semi-enclosed  pattern,  such  as  that  supplied  by  the  West- 
minster Engineering  Company. 


Commercial  ^Cesal  Intelligence. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company. — The  directors  have  declared  an  extra 
dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock  of  the  company, 
payable  August  1  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
on  June  29. 

Leg.vl  Notice. — Notice  is  given  that  the  Dean  Engraving  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  the  Whitefriars  Studio,  Ltd.,  have  been  struck  off  the 
Register  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  and  are  dissolved. 

Wht  IBrtttsb  Imimal  of  $Ij0t00ra|rIr5. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  requested  to  notic* 
that  Die  'prices  printed  beloto  represent  an 

Increased  Scale  of  Charges^ 

which  is  now  in  operation  in  respect  to  all  line  announcements. 

Since  advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  prepaid,  senders  of 
line  announcements  are  asked  to  bear  in  mind  this  revised  tariff,  and  to 
make  use  of  the  schedule  on  page  xii.  of  the  "  B.J."  for  April  26, by  which 
the  number  of  words  in  any  annomicement  can  be  reckoned.  They  will 
thus  save  themselves  delay  in  the  publication  of  tlieir  announcements. 

Net  Prepaid  Line  Advertisements. 
Increased  Tariff  of  Charges. 

12  words  or  leas        1/- 

Extra  words Id.  per  word. 

(No  reduction  for  a  series.) 

Special  Note.     Adv'ts  under  a  Box  Number. 

'  Box  No."  and  office  address charged  as  6  words. 

For  forwarding  replies  add         ...         6d.  per  insertion  for  each  adv't. 
If  replies  are  called  for  this  latter  charge  is  not  made. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  and  correctly  prepaid. 
Orders  to  repeat  an  adv't  must  be  accompanied  by  the  advertisement 
as  previously  printed. 

The  latest  time   for  receiving  small  line  advertisements  is  12  o'clock 
(noon)  on  Wednesdays  for  the  current  week's  issue. 

Displayed  Adv'ts  should  reach  the  Publishers  Monday  morning. 
The  insertion  of  an  Advertisement  in  any  definite  issue  cannot  b« 
guaranteed. 

HENRY   GREENWOOD    &  CO.,  LtcL,  PubUshers, 
24,  Wellington  Street.  Strand.  LONDON.  W.C.  2. 
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p)iologra|il>ic  pafalicatiooa.       The 
M  oonbuMd  with  "  Photognphy 


BXTiOSARY. 

SonM  of  Um  anommlM*  and  dMcnnuiciM  which  liMet  th< 
•»??  ?'.P*«?»*H^  «>»otion  an  Uia  mbject  of  »  iMMling  •rtida,  tiom 
which  It  wiU  b*  aMo  thrni  the  chief  csdm  of  owluion  ia  the  want 
of  comapofMieiioa  hatwaao  the  anb-diviaioaa  of  maaaana  of  weisht 
and  maaauraa  of  Tohna.     (P.  234.) 

It  ia  aimooncad  that  tha  "  AmaUor  PhotcciBpher  "  haa  htta 
aoquind  by  Ummn.  Difla  from  Ifaam.  HaieU,  Walaon,  and  Vinoy 

togeUiar  with  the  latter  firm 'a     " -' 

"Amateur  Photograpbar "  ia  to 
and  Fociu."    (P.  9(6^ 

Kdioburgh  photographera  bare  orgaoiied  a  ciMiperativa  tcheme 
of  cloaing  their  (tadioa  fivm  Aoguat  21  to  6a|>l«mber  2,  and  of 
advertisaK  the  fact  jointly  befortband.  The  aateUiahmaot  of  an 
"  EdUboii^  Society  of  Profeaaiooal  Photomphera "  u  al«> 
aiuHMUieed.     (P.  243.) 

Natnral-coloar  photographa  are  k>  be  figured  in  an  Aiutralian 
War  Exhibition  which  opeoa  to-morrow  at  the  Oralton  Ualleriea. 
New  Bond  Stieot.    (P.  iXL) 

Some  ialaraatiiif  experience  aa  to  the  aeale  of  raprodociioa  moet 
aoiUble  lor  ahowug  gooda  lilce  koa  or  wal«haa  in  printed  adver- 
liaeroeota  haa  feeently  bean  quoted  in  an  advertiaing  journal,  w^cre 
a!ao  ia  deacribed  a  aooiewhat  original  method  of  touching  up 
emfaeoidery   which    i»   being   photographed    lor     pihoto-engraving. 

A  oaatribotor  makee  a  very  atrong  fJa*  lor  the  conaideration  of 
a  aoovanir  aet  of  home  photographa,  which  might  be  aupplied  under 
the  title  "  Book  of  the  Home."  Sosgeationa  are  offered  aa  to  the 
aabiecta  which  might  be  ao  included  and  appropriate  methoda  of 
daeling  with  them.    (P.  236.) 

Ohinaaa  white  water-coloar  •oppliea  a  handy  maana  of  touching- 
oat  black  or  coloured  apota  on  wiiite  moonta.    <P.  239.) 

Altentioa  naoda  to  be  directed  to  the  Order,  now  of  loroe  itand- 
in^,  by  which  the  naa  of  any  kind  of  iUuminant  for  lighting  a  abop 
fr'irii  la  a  puniahabla  offence.     (P.  233.) 

>oina  hinta  oo  the  lighting  and  development  of  profile  portraila 
ir-  girrn  in  a  eontribation  to  "  Aaaiatanta'  Notca.       (P.  2Sd.) 

According  to  the  esparianoe  of  a  larae  firm  of  trade  printeni  of 
[•"•tcard*.  pure  tin  ia  tha  beat  material  for  holding  the  hypo-alum 
toniiw  aolotioa.    (P.  234.) 

A  broad  abonldar-atrap  will  be  found  to  remore  agood  deal  of  the 
fatigue  in  carrying  tha  photographic  outfit.     (P.  230.) 

Arc  lampa,  when  nmeh  naed  for  printing,  ahoald  be  enclosed 
within  a  cabinet,  ao  that  the  eyee  of  the  printer  are  not  exfwaed 
to  tha  ■nacwaned  raya  fmn  the  arc    <P.  233.) 

Where  a  dealer  or  newaamnt  atatca  Uiat  be  cannot  aop|>1y  the 
"  B.J.,"  oor  pohUahara  will  tie  able  to  take  the  matter  up  if  they 
know  the  name  of  the  wholeaale  diitribntor  by  whom  the  retailer  i« 
iopptied.    (P.  234.) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 
Shop  Front  It  would  seem  from  our  recent  corre- 

Lighting.  gpondence     that     one     portion     of    the 

Lighting,  Heating  and  Power  Order  of  March  26  last  is 
not  realised  so  clearly  as  it  requires  to  be.  The  Order  is 
more  than  a  restriction  of  the  general  consumption  of  gas 
and  electric  current.  It  is  also  a  specific  prohilbitiou  of 
the  use  of  any  iUuminant  whatever  for  the  lighting  of  shop 
fronts,  except  that  it  is  permissible  to  use  a  light  for  the 
illumination  of  a  "small  sign  "  indicating  to  persons  out- 
side that  the  shop  is  open.  It  requires  to  be  understood — 
and  this  is  apparently  the  point  which  our  correspondents 
have  misinterpreted — that  the  Order  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  hours  during  which  a  shop  is  open :  nor  has  it 
anything  to  do  with  the  hour  at  which  blinds  must  be 
drawn.  It  prescribes  without  any  qualification  that  lights 
must  not  be  used  for  a  "  shop  front,"  defining  the  latter 
aa  "  any  portion  of  a  shop,  or  any  show  case,  or  other 
similar  device  which  is  ordinarily  used  wholly  or  mainly  for 
the  display  of  goods  to  persons  outside  the  shop."  Subject 
to  the  approval  of  a  police  officer,  a  light  which  is  neces- 
sary for  serving  customers  inside  a  shou  is  permissible, 
even  though  it  may  at  the  same  tim6  illuminate  the 
"shop  front."  There  have  already  been  convictions  for 
infringement  of  the  Order,  which  obWously  is  one  which 
photographers  require  to  keep  before  them.  Unlike  otJier 
parts  of  the  Order,  the  provision  as  to  shop  fronts  applies 
to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain. 

•  •  « 

Eyeaight  and  One  or  two  recent  cases  which  have  come 
Arc  l_ampf  under  our  notice  prove  that  all  photo- 

graphers are  not  alive  to  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  eyesight 
which  exists  in  the  incautious  use  of  the  electric  arc  for 
printing  purposes.  Not  only  must  care  be  exercised  in 
looking  at  the  arc  itself,  but  also  at  the  reflections  from  the 
surface  of  the  negatives.  Electricians  usually  provide 
themselves  with  dark  spectacles,  but  these  are  inconvenient 
for  photographic  work,  as  they  would  have  to  be  removed 
to  inspect  the  prints.  The  best  plan,  therefore,  is  either  to 
use  a  lamp  similar  to  the  Northlight  printing  lamp,  in  which 
"nAaUprt  light  only  reaches  the  negatives,  or  to  use  the 
•mdoMd  are  in  a  proper  printing  cabinet,  keeping  all 
spaces  not  used  for  printing  frames  closed  by  means  of  card 
or  wooden  panels ;  tnere  will  then  be  no  need  for  the  printer 
evertoseetoe  arc  or  its  refleotion.  Another  point  in  favour 
of  either  of  these  arrangements  is  that  the  eye,  not  being 
tired  by  a  strong  light,  is  better  able  to  judge  the  progress 
of  printing,  especially  with  platinum.  When  printing  on 
platinum  or  carbon,  reflected  light  should  alwap  be  used, 
as  the  direct  arc  light  has  a  flattening  tendency  upon  the 
prints.  Negatives  which  ^ive  excellent  prints  by  daylight 
prove  disappointing  with  the  arc.  In  our  own  experience 
the  mercury-vapour  lamp  is  the  most  satisfactory  for  print- 
ing purposes,  the  time  of  exposure  being  about  equal  to 
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that  necessary  in  good  daylight,  while  the  quality  of  print 
obtained  is  excellent.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  the 
mercury-vapour  light,  if  on  a  quartz  tube,  is  more  injurious 
to  the  eyes  than  the  arc,  but  as  such  tubes  are  not  usually 
supplied  for  photographic  work  there  is  little  danger.  In 
all  cases  of  injury  to  the  eye  by  the  electric  light  the  effect 
may  not  be  visible  at  the  time,  becoming  more  apparent 

on  the  next  day. 

»  «  ♦ 

Getting  the  Our  publishers'  abandonment  of  the 
"  B.J."  custom    in  this    trade   of    sending    out 

copies  of  the  "  British  Journal  "  on  the  terms  of  "  for  sale 
or  return"  has  necessarily  disturbed  the  readiness  with 
which  the  "B.J."  had  previously  fceen  everywhere  obtain- 
able. The  obvious  remedy  for  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  ' '  British  Journal  "  is  to  place  an  order  for  its  weekly 
delivery  until  countermanded  with  the  dealer  or  news- 
agent from  whom  it  had  previously  been  obtained.  In 
most  cases  if  that  is  done  there  will  then  be  no  reason  to 
complain  that  it  cannot  be  got.  If  there  is,  our  pub- 
lishers will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  investigate  the 
cause.  Without  going  into  the  steps  to  he  taken  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  annoyance 
to  a  subscriber  can  be  put  right  only  when  our  publishers 
know  who  is  the  wholesale  distributor  from  whom  a  local 
newsagent  obtains  his  supply.  On  this  information  being 
obtained  and  notified  to  us,  it  will  usually  be  possible  to 
say  what  is  the  reason  why  a  dealer  finds  any  difficulty  in 
supplying  the  demand. 

*  »  * 

Best  Ways  in  Some  notes  which  contain  a  wealth  of 
Commercial  suggestion  for  commercial  photo- 
Pliotogpapriy  graphers  are  contained  in  the  issue  of 
"  Printers'  Ink,"  the  New  York  journal  of  advertising, 
for  April  11  last.  Their  theme  is  how  goods  may  best  be 
shown  in  advertisements,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  how 
photography  can  be  best  employed  for  this  purpose.  One 
instance  serves  to  show  the  thought  which  advertisers  take 
in  using  the  photographic  weapon.  In  showing  lac3 
goods  it  has  been  found  that  photographic  reproductions 
the  same  size  as  the  original  make  the  lace  appear  much 
coarser  than  it  really  is :  after  repeated  experiments  a 
reduction  of  from  l-5th  to  l-6th  (that  is  4-5ths  or  5-6ths 
scale)  presents  lace  articles  most  effectively.  Another 
item  of  experiment  in  advertising  this  same  description  of 
article  is  that  of  the  various  backgrounds  to  be  used  in 
photographing  lace,  one  of  a  chocolate  colour  gave  the  best 
idea  of  the  natural  appearance  of  the  goods.  The  same 
circumspection  in  regard  to  the  scale  of  reprt)duction  has 
served  to  show,  in  the  case  of  watches,  that  a  reduction 
of  15-16  is  the  scale  of  reproduction  which  should  be 
adopted  when  it  is  wished  to  make  the  watches  look  actual 
size  on  the  printed  page. 

*  »  * 

— And  New  Evidently,  too,  the  business  of  making 

deas.  photographs     for     the     illustration     of 

advertisements  or  commercial  catalogues  is  a  branch  of 
work  in  which  the  mind  needs  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
methods  which  shall  provide  a  short  cut  to  the  desired 
end.  The  writer  in  "  Printers'  Ink"  gives  an  instance 
where  a  mail  order  firm  engaged  in  selling  embroidery 
devoted  endless  pains  to  the  elaborate  retouching  of 
handkerchiefs  and  napkins  in  order  to  secure  the  most 
finished  appearance  in  the  reproduction.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  best  result  which  could  be  got  by  working  upon 
both  the  photograph  and  the  engraved  plate,  the  idea 
suddenly  occurred  to  outline  the  embroidery  itself  with 
a  soft  lead  pencil,  and  to  make  the  photographs  from 
originals  retouched  in  this  way.  It  is  stated  that  the 
result  was  better  than  anything  previously  obtained, 
whilst  all  the  costs  of  retouching  and  hand-tooling  were 


dispensed  with.  Where  advertisers  show  themselves  so 
keenly  alive  to  these  methods  for  the  most  effective  dis- 
play of  their  goods,  it  follows  that  the  commercial  photo- 
grapher, whose  business  now,  and  still  more  after  the 
war,  is  to  serve  them,  needs  to  cultivate  the  same  spirit  of 
experimental  inquiry  and  constantly  to  consider  which 
of   a   dozen   different   ways   is   the   best   for   presenting   a 

given   article  to  the   average   buyer. 
*  *  * 

Dislies  for  Those    who    use    the    hypo-alum    toning 

Hypo-Alum.  bath  on  a  large  scale  will  perhaps  have 
had  their  difficulties  in  finding  the  best  possible  receptacle 
for  the  toning  solution.  A  dish  of  enamelled  iron  is 
often  used  for  this  purpose,  but  its  life  is  comparatively 
short,  and  as  soon  as  the  most  minute  cracks  develop  in 
the  enamel  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  trouble  in  the 
way  of  stains  and  markings  on  the  prints.  On  the  other 
hand,  large  dishes  of  porcelain  or  earthenware  are  not 
easy  to  obtain  of  a  given  size,  and,  moreover,  as  they  are 
bad  conductors  of  heat,  make  the  bringing  of  the  bath 
to  a  working  temperature  a  slower  process.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  of  interest  if  we  state  the  experience  of  one  of 
the  largest  trade  printers  in  the  country  to  the  effect 
that  for  this  particular  bath  there  is  nothing  better 
than  a  vessel  of  pure  tin,  made  to  fit  in  a  container 
such  as  a  galvanised  iron  dish.  Tin  at  the  present  time 
is,  perhaps,  the  metal  which  has  advanced  in  price  in  a 
higher  proportion  than  any  other,  but  the  experience 
which  we  have  noted  may  usefully  be  borne  in  mind  by 
other  printers  when  the  occasion  arises  for  a  renewal  of 
alum-hypo  equipment. 

PERCENTAGE    SOLUTIONS:    THE    PITFALLS    OF 

OUR  LOVELY  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
It  so  happened  that  within  the  past  few  days  two  passages 
in  literature  issued  by  leading  photographic  firms 
attracted  our  attention  by  reason  of  their  discordant 
explanation  of  the  oft-discussed  item  of  the  "percentage 
solution."  Inasmuch  as  many  working  instructions  issued 
by  manufacturers,  as  well  as  text-books  and  articles  in  the 
Press,  prescribe  the  use  of  solutions  in  terms  of  percentage, 
it  seems  not  altogether  unnecessary  to  undertake  the  task, 
which  doubtless  has  been  discharged  many  times  before, 
of  expounding  the  anomalies  "which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
this  apparently  simple  question.  We  do  not  wish  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  what  we  have  to  say.  Even 
if  anybody  goes  as  far  wrong  as  do  the  writers  of  the  two 
passages  which  we  quote  below,  no  great  harm  is  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  many  people  do  not 
know  what  they  should  do  when  they  are  told  to  make  up 
a  solution  of  such-and-such  "percentage"  strength.  If 
it  is  thought  worth  while  by  our  manufacturing  friends  to 
seek  to  remove  these  perplexities,  it  is  also  worth  our  while 
to  endeavour  to  remove  the  worse  confusion  which  is 
created  by  the  two  passages  which  we  print  side  by  side. 
Neither  of  them  is  a  correct  guide  to  the  making  of  a 
"percentage"  solution,  and  taken  together  their  effect 
must  be  to  leave  the  unfortunate  student  ten  times  more 
muddled  than  before  : — 

A.  B. 

A  percentage  solution  is  one  The  difficulty  about  percentage 
in  which  a  unit  by  weight;  of  a  solutions  will  disappear  if  the 
salt  is  contained  in  100  units  by  worker  will  always  bear  in  mind 
volume  of  water  or  other  liquid,  that  1  fluid  ounce  of  water 
For  example,  a  10  per  cent.  .<!olu-  weighs  437^  grains,  which  is,  of 
tion  is  one  in  which  1  ounc«  (480  course,  equivalent  jn  weight  to 
grain*)  is  dissolved  in  water  to  1  ounce  avoirdupois.  It  follows 
make  10  ounces  (4,800  minims)  of  that  if  one-tenth  that  number 
solution.  Then  every  ounce  of  of  grains — ^i.e.,  43.75  grains — of 
this  solution  will  contain  48  any  ordinary  soluble  chemicaJ  is 
gra/irus  of  the  salt,  every  dram  6  put  mk>  a  graduated  glass  and 
grains,  every  10  minims  1  grain,  water  added  to  make  up  1 
and  every  minim  (or  drop)  ]10  fluid  ounce,  Hie  result  will 
grain.  be  a  10  per  cent,   solution. 
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We  will  refer  to  the  errors  and  the  partial  truths  in 
'  '•  two  statements  in  a  later  paragraph.  Here  let  us 
tii'bt  try  to  make  clear  the  two  quite  distinct  reasons  why 
solutions  of  "percentage"  strength  are  prescribed  in 
:■  t  ructions  for  photographic  work.  The  first  is  that  "  per- 
'  •:.:  .ige  '  is  simply  a  short  way  of  saying  what  the  strength 
.>t'  a  solution  should  be,  a  solution,  that  is,  which  is  used 
.11  the  form  in  which  it  is  made  up  either  as  a  bath  or  for 
t  he  compounding  of  a  bath  by  mixture  with  other 
-iilutiona.  In  the  case  of  such  preparations  the  photo- 
iier  needs  to  know  what  is  ordinarily  meant  by  "per- 
.  ;.>.Lge"  strength.  The  second  reason  is  rather  different. 
It  is  that  one  may  be  able,  by  making  up  a  solution  of  any 
L-hemical  of  definite  strragth,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
frequent  weighings  of  small  quantities  of  that  chemical. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  motives  is  surely  obvio«i8 
enough.  An  alum  bath  is  directed  as  advisedly  of  5  per 
cent,  strength  because  that  is  a  short  way  of  prescribing 
the  strength  of  the  solution,  and,  if  the  photographer 
understands  his  weights  and  measures,  applies  to  any 
quantity,  large  or  small,  of  the  solution.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide  is 
directed  in  order  that  one  may  add  1,  2,  or  3  grains  of 
bromide  without  the  trouble  of  weighing  these  small 
quantities. 

It  will  b«  seen  directly  that  it  is  necwsiiy  to  distinguish 
between  these  two  modes  of  use  in  order  to  be  able  to  say 
whether  a  solution  is  being  correctly  made  of  such  and 
such  "percentage"  strength.  Before  showing  how  this  is 
so,  it  is  [)erhaps  just  as  well  to  remark  that  there  i.^  nothing 
special  or  peculiar  about  a  "percentage"  solution.  Percent- 
age is  simplv  a  mode  of  expressing  the  strength  of  a 
solution,  unfortunately  not  a  very  precise  one,  but  still 
brr)adly  defined  by  the  word  itself — per  centum  =  per 
hundred,  i.e.,  so  many  parts  of  the  substance  in  100  parts 
of  the  solution.  Of  course,  every  solution  is  a  percentage 
solution  in  the  sense  that  the  quantity  of  chemical  dis- 
solved in  it  can  be  expressed  as  so  many  parts  per  hundred. 
The  question  is  what  precise  meaning,  as  regards  the  use 
of  solutions  in  photographic  processes,  is  implied  by  the 
word  "  percentage,"  for  obviously  it  can  have  a  series  of 
different  meanings  which  are  the  result  of  ringing  tlie 
changes  between  volume  and  weight.  It  may  have  the 
following  four  significations  :  — 

1.  Vola.  o(  liquid    par    100   oorraaponding     parts    by 

weight  of  solation 

2.  Vol*,  ol  Uqaid    per  100  similar  ToU.  o  (olution 

3.  Parts  by  waigbt  ol  solid  or    per    100   oorrcs ponding    parts    by 

liquid  weidbt  of  solution 

4.  Parts  by  wvight  ot  solid  or    per  100  oorrMpondiog  volnmos   of 

liquid  lolation 

We  can  dismiss  Noe.  I  and  3  since  they  apply  only  to 
solutions  which  are  weighed.  While  the  valuation  and 
sale  of  solutions  bv  weight  is  a  common  practice  in  the 
chemical  trade,  it  ^oes  not  occur  in  ordinary  photogrcphic 
manipulation.  So  we  are  left  with  Nos.  2  and  4.  No.  2  is 
olrarly  a  very  simple  conception,  namely,  the  volume  of  a 
li>|ui<l  which  is  contained  rn  100  similar  volumes  of  a 
solution  made  by  mixing  the  liquid  with  another.  For 
maniple,  a  6  per  cent,  solution  of  formaline  is  one  oontain- 
0  vols.  5  vols,  of  the  concentrated  forniaHne,  or  1 
'  vols.  So  long  as  the  same  unit  of  volume  is  used 
lor  the  two  quantities — ounces,  drams,  etc. — there  can  be 
no  confusion  is  this  case.  But  when  we  come  to  No.  4  the 
matter  is  not  so  simple,  and  as  it  is  a  solution  made  in  this 
way  which  is  the  kind  commonly  used  in  photogrnphy  it 
is  necessary  to  discover  just  where  the  discrepancies  may 
•n-eep  in.  When  we  say,  for  example,  that  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  is  one  in  which  10  parts  by  weight  of  a  chemical 


are  dissolved  in  water  to  form  100  parts  <by  volume  of  the 
solution,  we  assiuie  that  there  is  a  simple  relation  between 
the  unit  of  weight  (and  its  sub-divisions)  and  the  unit  of 
volume  (and  its  sub-divisions).  In  some  systems  of  weights 
and  measures  tJiere  is  this  simple  relation,  but  not  in 
others.  In  the  metric  syst«m,  which  owes  its  existence  to 
the  clear  spirit  of  reform  which  characterised  almost  every 
sphere  of  activity  of  the  French  nation  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  is  the  acme  of  simplicity.  The 
litre  (1,000  ccs.)  is  the  volume  of  a  kilogramme  (1,000 
grammes)  of  water,  and  similarly  1  cc.  is  the  volume  of 
1  gramme  of  water.*  But  in  the  case  of  British  weights 
and  measures  there  is  very  little  of  the  kind  and  every 
occasion  for  confusion.  We  have  two  ounce  measures  of 
weight,  the  Apothecaries  of  480  grains  and  the  Avoidupois 
of  437.5  grains.  The  fluid  ounce  is  the  volume  of  ^ 
Avoirdupois  ounce  of  water,  but  is  divided  into  480 
minims,  so  that  a  minim  does  not  correspond  with  a  grain 
as  a  cc.  does  with  a  gramme.  There  is  no  unit  of  fluid 
measure  corresponding  with  the  Apothecaries  ounce.  The 
two  ounces  (of  weight)  are  the  cause  of  some  of  the  con- 
fusion, but  the  chief  cause  is  the  non-correspondence  of 
the  sub-divisions  of  the  Avoirdupois  ounce  and  the  fluid 
ounce.  * 

From  what  has  previously  been  said  the  reader  will  see 
the  way  in  which  this  want  of  correspondence  is  the  cause 
of  the  uncertainty  in  deciding  what  is  a  percentage 
solution.  But  also  it  will  be  clear  that  directions  in  text- 
books etc.,  can  be  correctly  carried  out  if  regard  be  paid  to 
it.  For  example,  if  one  is  told  to  make  a  solution  of,  say, 
6  per  cent,  strength  to  be  used  as  such  by  itself  or  in  ad- 
mixture with  another  solution,  the  proper  course  is  to  use 
the  fluid  ounce  and  the  Avoirdupois  ounce,  i.e.,  to  dissolve 
6  ounces  in  water  and  to  make  it  up  to  100  fluid  ounces; 
or  1  i  ounces  to  make  20  ounces  (the  same  fraction  of  solid 
and  liquid).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  solution  is  wanted,  it  can  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  1  per  cent,  solution  is  strictly  L/ 100th  ounce 
Avoirdupois  dissolved  in  water  to  nfake  1  ounce 
fluid,  that  is,  4.4  grains  per  ounce.  So  that  a 
6  per  cent,  solution  is  six  times  as  strong  =  26.4 
frrains  per  ounce. 

But  if.  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  is  to  make  a 
solution,  e.g.,  potassium  bromide,  of  certain  "percentage" 
strength  in  the  sense,  for  example,  that  10  nunims  repre- 
sent 1  grain  (10  per  cent.)  the  method  must  be  to  use  the 
Apothecaries  ounce  weight  of  48  grains  in  conjunction 
with  the  fluid  ounce  of  water ;  or  to  weigh  in  Avoirdupois 
ounces  and  to  use  9  ounces  2  drams  of  water,  instead  of 
10  ounces,  to  each  Avoirdupois  ounce  of  solid;  or  more 
simply  to  reckon  that  for  a  1  per  cent,  solution  (which  is  to 
be  measured  in  minims)  every  ounce  of  water  should 
contain  4.8  grains  of  the  chemical. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  actual  error  which  is 
incurred  by  neglect  of  these  differences  is  not  really  a 
iimt«rti^ne.  The  motive  which  has  prompted  us  to  deal 
with  the  subject  at  the  above  length  is  that  many  people, 
as  our  correspondence  shows,  put  themselves  to  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  in  order  to  be  satisfied  that  they  are 
following  instructions  correctly.  In  doing  that  they  are 
of  course  not  assisted  by  conflicting  statements  such  as 
those  we  have  quoted.  It  should  now  be  clear  that  the 
error  in  A  (apart  from  the  first  sentence  which  is  meaning- 
less) is  that  the  writer  is  assuming  that  all  measurements 
are  made  in  minims,  although  he  does  not  say  so.  On  the 
other  hand  the  directions  given  in  B  apply  only  when  the 
solution  is  measured  in  ounces. 


•  LcstIdc  sol  ol  ircontt  ninol*  (Sicr'mtnUI  »rrcr»  ol  the  order  ol  -02  per 
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In  these  days  there  is  scarcely  a  single  branch  of  photographic  work 
which  can  be  said  to  be  neglected  by  photographers  generally.  Yet 
there  is  one  which  it  seems  to  me  has  received  very  little  attention, 
and  certainly  has  not  been  by  any  means  developed  to  the  e.xtent 
that  might  be  dona,  by  means  of  good  specimens,  judicious  advertis- 
ing (more  especially  in  the  form  of  booklets  and  folders),  and  most  of 
all  by  what  is  known  to  advertisers  as  good  "  selling  talk  "  on  the 
part  of  photographers  and  their  receptionists. 

The  gigantic  success  of  the  "Snapshots  From  Home  League" 
must  have  come  as  a  great  surprise  to  many  photographers,  who  were 
often  inclined  to  sneer  a  little  at  the  productions  turned  out  by  the 
enthusiastic  "  Leaguers,"  oftentimes  none  too  sharp,  over,  under, 
and  only  indifferently  exposed,  finished  and  posed.  Yet,  to  any  of 
us  who  have  seen  these  often  faulty  technical  productions  taken  out 
of  the  men's  pocket  wallets  as  the  greatest  treasures  they  carry  with 
them,  prized  above  faultless  studio  productions,  there  must  have 
come  some  thoughts  that  give  us  pause  and  raise  a  few  questions  in 
even  the  slowest  and  densest  mind. 

Why  are  they  so  treasured?  Why  preferred  above  studio  work, 
and  so  hungrily  gazed  at?  The  answer  is  very  obvious.  It  is  just 
because  of  the  touch  of  "home  "  about  them  which  no  studio  can 
ever  supply  that  the  owner  is  blind  to  their  faults  and  defects. 

The  cottage  or  villa  gate  may  not  be  handsome,  but  still  it's  a  bit 
of  the  "home  sweet  home  "  for  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
men  are  yearning,  and  so  (to  them)  more  acceptable  than  the  finest 
background  ever  painted.     It's  a  real  bit  of  home. 

Now,  what  does  this  suggest  to  the  mind  of  any  thoughtful  photo- 
grapher? Does  it  not  cry  aloud  the  fact  that  if  these  defective 
snapshots  are  so  treasured,  a  small  book  of  proper  photographic 
prints  of  the  folk,  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  the  home,  would 
be  regarded  as  a  pearl  above  price?  Yet  why  has  it  not  been  called 
aloud  for  by  the  public  ?  Chiefly,  I  think,  for  two  reasons.  Firstly, 
that  in  order  to  make  the  finished  work  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
to  their  own  critical  eyes,  and  to  look  "worth  the  money"  they 
cost,  the  albums  supplied  have  been  only  fit  for  a  library  table, 
made  specially  to  accommodate  them ;  and  secondly,  because  for 
the^e  large  books  the  charge  has  had  to  be  quite  prohibitive  to 
people  of  ordinary  means. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  war  will  not  always  go  on,  and 
that  there  will  not  always  be  these  "  boys  at  the  front"  to  send  to, 
but  still  there  are  always  a  very  large  number  of  temporary  exiles 
from  home  in  one  or  another  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  and  other 
countries,  who  would  give  quite  as  warm  a  welcome  to  these  albums 
as  the  men  do,  but  somehow  such  things  are  seldom  produced  except 
in  an  amateur  way.  Yet,  in  every  district  in  the  country  there  must 
surely  be  enough  people  with  friends  and  relatives  abroad  to  justify 
the  professional  photographer  in  catering  for  and  pushing  this  kind 
of  work  to  his  own  considerable  advantage. 

My  own  idea  is  that  such  books  should  be  of  the  art  linen-paper 
variety,  loose-leafed,  so  that  if  desired  the  contents  can  be  taken 
Rpart  and  framed,  and  also  because  of  the  far  greater  convenience 
it  would  give  to  mount  on  single  leaves  in  the  ordinary  way,  after- 
wards assembling  the  leaves  with  the  mounted  prints  into  the  covers 
in  their  proper  order.  Further,  should  any  writing  or  lettering  be 
necessary  it  would  be  much  more  easily  done. 

I  should  put  the  minimum  number  of  views  at  six  and  the  maxi- 
mum number  twelve,  with  quarter-plate  as  the  usual  size,  but  never 
making  the  views  larger  than  half-plate. 

In  order  to  introduce  such  work  to  customers  it  would  be  necessary 
first  to  prepare  two  or  three  specimen  "Books  of  the  Home,"  as  I 
should  call  them,  of  perhaps  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  studio, 
reception  room,  and  workrooms,  perhaps,  also,  dressing  room,  and 
the  owner  with  his  staff.  This  would  be  eaaily  recognised  by  cus- 
tomers. Then  either  the  photographer's  own  private  house,  or  that 
of  some  friend's  might  be  taken  in  the  same  way,  taking  care  to 
include  some  favourite  corner  or  fireplace  with  someone  in  a  good 
easy  chair  reading,  working,  smoking,  or  in  some  other  charac- 
teristic attitude.  These  "Books  of  the  Home"  would  then  be 
laid  on  the  reception-room  table,  for  the  casual  inspection  of  cus- 
tomers, with  perhaps  a  neatly  written  or  typed  slip  pasted  beneath 
the  first  view  to  this  effect  :  "  You  may  send  abroad  the  most  ex- 


pensive of  gifts,  but  nothing  can  give  such  exquisite  pleasure 
to  the  recipient  as  a  book  of  views  of  home.  Nothing  is  more 
prized." 

Both  photographer  and  receptionists  would  need  to  keep  their  eyes 
open,  and  when  they  see  a  customer  at  all  interested  in  these  books 
follow  up  the  interest  with  a  few  (not  many)  timely  words,  suggest- 
ing that,  though  inexpensive,  these  "  Books  of  the  Home  "  make 
quite  unique  gifts  for  friends  and  relatives  abroad.  The  seed  thus 
sown  will  germinate  in  time,  and  as  friends  chat  together  over  the 
idea,  it  will  grow  and  take  root,  until  the  "Book  of  the  Home" 
becomes  a  kind  of  institution,  to  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  photo- 
grapher. 

In  starting  this  scheme,  however,  the  photographer  should  take 
some  little  care  to  explain  it  and  its  difficulties  clearly  to  the  recep- 
tionist, as  she  can  do  much  to  keep  customers  from  asking  for  just 
those  awkward  "  bits  "  of  the  home  which  would  make  the  operating 
difficult. 

I  have  set  the  usual  size  at  quarter-plate  for  two  reasons.  First, 
a  modern  quarter-plate  camera  is  far  more  easily  carried,  and  the 
spoiling  of  a  plate  or  two  is  not  an  expensive  matter;  and  secondly, 
a  mounted  quarter-plate  print,  or  album  of  prints  can  be  carried  in 
a  man's  coat  pocket,  whereas,  if  the  prints  were  of,  say,  half-plate 
size,  unless  close-mounted,  which  would  not  be  artistic  or  do  the 
views  justice,  this  could  not  be  done  conveniently. 

When  arranging  for  the  supply  of  these  "Books  of  the  Home" 
with  the  customer,  I  should  .suggest  that  the  photographer  stipulate 
for  the  supply  of  at  least  three  copies,  as  it  is  only  by  supplying 
more  than  one  of  them  that  he  would  be  assured  of  a  reasonable 
margin  of  profit.  , 

I  know  many  and  various  objections  to  this  scheme  will  be  raised 
by  different  photographers.  Some  will  say  that  they  have  not  time 
for  much  out-of-door  work  such  as  this,  which  would  take  some 
time ;  othera,  that  they  have  not  the  apparatus ;  and  some  that  they 
could  not  charge  enough  to  make  it  pay. 

Well,  most  photographers  get  quiet  mornings  at  times,  and  surely 
one  of  these  might  be  turned  to  such  a  use,  and  thus  bring  in  a  few 
extra  pounds  to  swell  the  year's  total.  Then,  again,  with  a  little 
training  such  work  would  not  be  beyond  the  powers  of  the  studio 
assistant,  male  or  female ;  and  that  is  one  reason  for  the  use  of  a 
light  camera. 

Then,  as  regards  apparatus,  my  own  preference  would  be  strongly 
in  favour  of  a  camera  of  the  Sanderson  type,  which  is  light,  com- 
pact, and  portable,  and  has  moreover  a  wonderfully  full  range  of 
movements  which  ought  to  meet  all  the  demands  made  by  such 
work,  having  long  extension,  wide-angle  movement,  and  provision 
for  the  use  of  various  components  of  the  lens,  or  separate  lenses,  if 
dcsiired.  Also,  the  plate-holders  are  light  and  small,  and  a  number 
can  easily  be  taken.  There  are,  of  course,  other  cameras  on  the 
market  probably  equally  good,  but  my  own  experience  leads  me  to 
favour  a  Sanderson,  which  I  may  remark  in  passing,  can  often  be 
purchased  second-hand  for  a  few  pounds. 

Two  other  stipulations  should  also  be  made  by  the  photographer, 
or  whoever  takes  the  order  :  first,  that  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  suit 
his  own  convenience  and  take  the  views  at  his  own  time — it  will  suit 
him  better,  and  he  will  be  able  to  make  use  of  good  weather  condi- 
tions thus ;  and,  next,  that  a  definite  numbered  list  of  the  subjects 
of  the  views  shall  be  written  out  in  the  client's  presence,  for  they 
have  a  ngat  little  way  of  saying  when  one  is  at  work  otherwise, 
"  Oh,  you  might  just  take  a  plate  of  this  comer  as  well,  in  case 
we  like  it,"  which  greatly  adds  to  the  time  and  plates  used  on  the 
job.  But  if  the  list  is  already  prepared  the  operator  can  safeguard 
himself  by  only  taking  just  enough  plates. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  one  or  more  exterior  views  of  the 
house — straightforward  work  usually — and  then  some  interior  views 
of  the  favourite  rooms  of  the  recipient  of  the  book,  or  perhaps 
corners  or  views  from  windows. 

Dark  corners  necessitate  rather  long  exposures,  which  can  some- 
times be  helped  out  by  burning  a  lemgfch  or  two  of  magnesium 
ribbon,  ©specially  if  a  figure  is  included,  but  I  do  not  advocate 
any  attempt  to  try  and  use  flash-powder.  Sometimes,  if  there 
are  several  awkward   interiors   a  second  camera — say  half-plate — 
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(night  be  taken,  and  one  expoenre  go  on  while  the  other  view  was 
being  focoued,  etc 

A  preliminary  visit  to  the  scene  of  action  might  be  useful  to  the 
operator,  by  enabling,  him  to  plan  out  how  most  easily  and  speedily 
to  complete  his  work,  and  just  what  necessaries  to  take  with  him. 
Sometimes  f  few  yards  of  gauze  or  butter-muslin  to  soften  the  light 
of  an  awkward  window  are  moat  useful,  and  their  value  can  be 
gauged  at  a  first  visit. 

If  fignns  are  included  (and  they  certainly  do  greatly  add  to  the 
charm  of  the  book)  they  should  always  be  engaged  in  some  homely 
occupation,  and  a  party  round  a  spread  tea-taUe,  for  instance,  will 
often  come  as  a  snrprise  to  the  operator  when  he  sees  the  finished 
book,  by  the  sense  of  reality  and  animation  it  conveys,  though  to 
him  it  seems  tame  or  silly.  And  here  let  me  give  a  word  of  warning. 
If  the  thing  when  complete  is  to  be  a  suooess,  it  is  not  merely 
technical  accuracy  that  will  do  it,  but  the  book  most  convey  the 
sense  of  its  being  a  real  live,  used,  inhabited  home,  and  not  model 
moms  arranged  by  a  furnisher  to  display  his  wares.  And  to  secure 
thii  it  is  the  little  toachee  that  tell.  A  hat  and  coat  on  a  chair,  or 
a  work-basket,  will  do  a  lot  to  liven  things  up,  while  many  more 
details  of  this  kind  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  operator's  mind 
once  he  realises  it. 

Spring  or  summer  woold  probably  be  the  best  time  for  such  work, 
as  then  the  foliaged  gardens  and  flourishing  window-boxes  give  an 
air  of  greater  cheerfnineas  to  the  outside  look  of  a  house,  and,  to 
liven  op  the  rooms,  a  fire  can  always  be  arranged  for  beforehand, 
at  it  look*  far  more  cosy  than  an  empty  grate  or  fireplace  filled  with 
plants,  etc.,  woald  do. 

I  think,  unless  anasaally  difficult,  the  whole  set  of  six  to  twelve 
views  should  be  easily  managed  during  the  course  of  a  morning  or 
afternoon.  At  any  rat«,  aa  far  as  posible  it  should  be  arranged 
for  one  of  those  "slack  "  days  we  all  get,  when  there  are  very  few 
appointments  booked  up,  and  so  nothing  is  lost,  bot  something 
gained. 

Black  or  sepia  contact  prints  would,  of  coarse,  be   made,    and 


there  are  several  firms  which  produce  admirable  little  looee-leaf 
albums — intended  mainly  for  amateurs — which  would  serve  the 
photographer's  purpose  most  admirably.  Any  local  printer  could 
print  or  gold^block  them  with  the  works  "  Book  of  tl^e  Home  "  or 
any  special  name  for  a  very  small  charge. 

Eaoh  individual  photographer's  suocees  with  this  work  must,  of 
course,  rest  on  his  own  skill,  tact,  and  business  capacity  in  the  way 
he  handles  it  and  the  work.  But  we  all  know  bow  one  customer 
talks  to  another,  and  sends  them  along,  and  I  am  convinced,  from 
long  observation,  that  there  is  money,  and  good  money,  to  be  made 
by  it  with  right  handling. 

Re-orders,  of  course,  are  sure  to  be  received,  and  for  this  reason 
the  negatives  should  be  lettered  A,  B,  etc.,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  inserted  in  the  albums,  and  then  the  whole  set  stxxdd  be 
stored  together  in  one  box,  lest  any  get  astray. 

Supposing  three  books  are  supplied,  it  is  then  often  possible  to 
get  an  order  for  a  dozen  prints  of  one  special  view  only,  and  perhaps 
an  enlargement  of  the  same  also,  by  this  means  making  the  order 
quite  a  profitable  one. 

Some  photographers  will  contend  that  they  cannot  charge  enoagh 
5or  each  book,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  plainly  a  case  of  what 
you  net  on  the  entire  order  or  orders  rather  than  what  you  get 
for  each  book,  and  the  size  of  the  order  depends  very  largely  on  the 
tact  of  the  photogn^iher  and  his  receptioaiat.  Even  though  you 
bav«  to  mak*  an  outlay  for  a  special  camera,  only  two  or  three 
decent  order*  will  cover  that,  and  yoa  are  still  a  most  useful  camera 
to  the  good ;  while  if  you  hunt  (or  them  you  will  be  sure  to 
light  on  moi«  orders,  even  in  out-of-the-way  comers.  I  have  often 
been  surprised  at  the  amount  quite  a  shabby  man  or  woman  will 
spend  to  give  pleasure  to  some  son  or  daoghter  across  the  sea, 
aiid  every  other  photographer  knows  ii  also.  So  that  work  can  be 
found.  Anyway,  I  hope  at  least  a  feiw  photographers  will  bestir 
tbsouelvea  and  le«ve  the  beaten  track  ft  little,  and  incidentally  earn 
a  little  more.  O.  E.  Habtlbt. 


THE    OPTICAL    MECHANISM    OF    HALATION. 


[iUthoogh  the  optical  causes  of  halation— scatter,  reflection ,  and  retraction  of  light  in  the  gUs*  of  a  dry-pUte— are  generally  well 
undarstood,  it  is  not  oftao  that  otta  eomaa  aoroM  a  set  of  drawings  which  so  excellently  represent  what  we  may  call  the  optical  mechanism 
of  halation  as  do  tbosa  ooatainad  ia  a  qnito  aUiiMBUry  article  written  by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees,  and  published  in  the  "  Australasian  Photo- 
lUview."  The  thiae  photographa  in  eonnMtioa  with  which  the  drawings  have  ')ean  made  and  the  article  written  are  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Bawaoo.  of  Meweaati*.  and  Iha  whole  set  (of  photographs  and  diagrams)  may  b«  commended  to  teachers  of  photography  aa  most  dearly 
Ivinging  into  ptomioenoe  the  co-relalion  o(  oomparativsly  simpU  optical  phenomena  and  the  production  of  remarkable  halation  effects. 
— ED6.  "B.J."] 

the  ligbu  in  fig.  1,  because  if  a  ray  of  light  bad  fallen  on  the  piMte 
■quarely  at  right  ai^lea,  and  hod  paosed  through  the  emulaioa  at 
right  MtglM,  it  wouM  be  reflected  atrssght  back,  and  the  halation 
would  not  be  apread  beyond  the  image,  -wheraas  the  halation  is  just 
as  bad  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  where  the  light  fell  squarely  on 
the  emulsion  as  at  the  edges.  Also,  it  does  not  oooonnt  for  the  ring 
which  is  shown  around  the  hghta. 

As  a  matter  of  (act,  light  falUng  on  a  photographic  plate  does  not 


H«LATi09f  is  rmssj  by  light  which  pauses  completely  through  the 
•mulsion,  and  alM>  tfanmgh  the  glaas  on  which  tba  enolsioc  is  coated, 
and  is  tlisD  rsAocted  bock  into  the  emukioo  from  the  bock  of  the 


ii'..mi.  The  simplest  fonn  of  such  reflection  is  iliawn  by  the  dia- 
gram, Ag.  2,  whars  ws  as*  a  ray  of  Hgbt  falling  on  the  MDuUion  at  A. 
Miat  at  Ibis  light  ia  Asctfcwl  by  the  emobion,  but  some  of  it  passes 
tlH«i>gh  to  tb«  gla«,  aad  ia  rsieoled  from  tba  back  of  the  glass,  so 
41ml  it  psaohes  the  amwiwon  again  at  B. 

Bat  this  simple  diagram  does  not  aoeoant  for  the  appearance  of 


go  straight  through  in  this  simple  way.  ,When  a  narrow  ray  of  light 
faOs  on  the  grains  of  silver  bromide  it  is  reflected  from  them  and 
scattered  dbout. 

So  we  most  imagine  that  if  we  could  examine  a  magnified  section 
thrani^  the  plate,  we  should  see  the  Hghl  fallmg  on  the  emulsion 
•caUered  in  all  directions,  so  that  a  narrow  beam  of  light  is  spread 
out  into  a  kind  of  Wur,  the  aize  of  the  bhirring  being  very  minute 
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but  still  appretiable  (fig.  4).     This  effect  of  light  spreading  in  the 
film  !£  called  irradiation. 

We  see  then  that  tihe  light  Avhich  passes  through  the  emulsion  of 
the  photographic  plate  is  travelling  in  all  directions  whatever  may 


Gnuns 
in 
Emuhion 


Class 

Pig.  3. 

have  been  its  direction  before  it  reached  the  emulsion,  and  if  we 
follow  the  light  into  the  glass  we  shall  find  that  most  of  the  rays 
pass  out  of  the  glass  .again  into  the  air,  ibut  that  some  of  them  are 
reflected  back  into  the  emulsion  (fig.  5). 


Emubion 


Glass 

Fig.  4. 

In  order  to  understand  this,  we  must  look  at  the  way  in  which 
different  rays  of  light  travel  through  glass.  When  a  ray  of  light 
passes  from  air  into  a  block  of  glass  it  is  bent  by  the  glass,  w^hich 
Je  a  medium  of  different  density,  and  when  it  leaves  the  gla.«s  again 


Fig.  5. 

it  re  bent  hack  so  as  to  travel  along  a  path  parallel  to  that  along 
•which  it  entered  the  glass,  iboit  if  a  ray  leaving  the  glass  meets  the 
surface  at  too  big  an  angle  it  cannot  go  out,  and  it  will  be  totally 
reflected  back  again.     (See  fig.  6.) 

It  is  these  totally  reflected  rays  which  produce  the  ring  of  hala- 
tio«.     When  the  image  of  tiie  lamp  falls  on  the  emulsion  and  enters 


it,  itlie  rays  ju-e  spread  out  by  irradiation,  so  that  we  get  a  small 
spot  at  the  centre  of  the  lamp ;  then  this  scattered  light  passes  into 
the  glass  of  the  plate,  and  the  rays  which  are  near  the  centre  pass 
out  into  the  air  from  the  glass  and  we  get  a  dark  ring,  but  when 
suddenly  the  angle  of  the  rays  to  the  surface  of  the  glass  get  too  big 
to  get  out  they  are  reflected  back,  and  produce  a  sharp  ring  of 
halation  around  the  centre  of  the  image,  and  then  as  tliey  go  furtJier 
and  further  from  the  image  the  light  gets  weaker  and  the  halation 


Ptoni  Surfacaof 


Back  StfrfacaofGlasi 


Fig.  6. 

fades  away  again.     (See  fig.  7.)    Thus  we  can   account   completely 
for  the  rings  of  light  shown  in  the  picture. 

If  we  coat  the  back  of  the  glass  with  some  sulbsitance  into  which 
the  rays  would  pass  directly  from  the  glass,  and  which  would  com- 


Fig.  7. 

pletely  absoift)  them,  we  should  wholly  prevent  the  halation,  and 
if  we  choose  *his  "biaoking,"  so  that  it  is  of  the  right  kind  and 
almost  completely  absorbs  the  light,  allowing  very  little  of  it  to  be- 
reflected  then  it  will  be  quite  effective  in  reducing  halation  but  in 


practice  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  get  a  satisfactory  backing  and 
to  apply  it  correctly.  Our  Australian  friend  tried  a  "backed" 
plate  but  although  he  got  rid  of  the  sharp  rings  of  halation  (boo 
fig.  8),  his  'blotches  of  light  reflected  from  tlie  lights  are  ^ill  obscured 
by  irregular  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  glass. 
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Jht  beA  way  of  •voidiiig  <baUtioii  is  not  to  have  any  glan  at  all. 
If  wa  take  the  photograph  on  hhn.  th«  support  is  ao  thin  that  the 
light  hae  very  little  Toom  to  gpreiid.  and  we  get  only  a  ven>'  small 
spreading  of  the  light-rays.  This  spreading,  in  (act.  is  no  greater 
than  that  neoeasary  to  give  a  ooireot  representation  of  the  effect  of 
the  light  on  the  eye,  since  there  really  is  a  spreading  of  the  light 


Pig    9. 

in  the  eya,  and  wa  do  not  actually  see  a  'bright  light  on  a  dark  night 
as  perfectly  sharp,  Imt  as  having  a  small  amount  of  b:ur  around  it. 
So  «lat  in  fig.  9,  whioh  was  taken  on  Kodak  film,  we  get  a  i«ault 
which  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  scene  as  it  appeared. 

C.  E.    K.    Mkbn. 

♦ 

Hsslstanis'  Rotes. 

— ♦ — 

Vel(«  6jr  auuUmtt  niilabU  for  <Aij    ea<«aui  tnU  bt  t»nnd4T*4 
—d  fmd  tor  o*  tkt  fitH  of  tkt  month   fdUwimg  |mi/>cal«eii. 

Touching  Out  Spot*  on  Wblta  MounU. 

Cum  of  whiU  rooanU,  whether  lor  pbotograpfiic  purpcia«  or  (or 
mnonting  piettirss,  Iwve  been  troubled  wHb  iBMi^lty  deferta  in  the 
ahapaofbUtekoreohwradapoU.  This haa haw ondiiDomiotceabla 
In  mounta  mad*  under  mt  oonditioiM.  Thaw  dalaeto  spoil  the  whuJe 
sffeci  of  what  <Ah«rwiae  would  be  a  clean  wliila  nai^in.  Any 
attanpt  to  rsasora  Omb  by  aonpiag  or  eolting  *w«y  wiUi  the  re- 
toucUng  )-Ai(e  only  Mdus  msrtiaia  worsa,  aa  iiie  spoU  bwxwia  much 
worse  oadar  mch  towlmwt  Hm  folknriiv  m  a  vary  raiidbla  and 
easy  way  of  ffeMog  rid  of  4lM  diOciilty.  Procoz*  a  small  tube  of 
at«irta'  CUiMae  whiU  wi«ar-oabiir,  aqaeMa  a  liUla  out  on  a  piece 
o(  glam,  aod  work  to  dboot  tlia  oooaiataacy  of  omm,  and  tlien 
with  tite  point  of  a  daaa  apotting  iimsh  earafnlly  spot  the  defect 
until  it  disappears.  I(  this  is  done  nicely  tbera  should  be  no  trsre 
of  the  ^nt.  It  sowatimm  happens  that  a  dafaot  in  the  paper  of 
thia  kind  wiU  be  bsmd  in  a  bfomide  prist  or  aabrgerocBt ;  this 
skoald  f>a  apoMad  oat  with  tba  whita  ookmr  in  Iba  sama  way,  and 
wtm  perfsBtly  dry  if  there  is  any  diCecanea  ia  ookmr.  the  qiot 
can  easily  h»  matdied  by  tba  raloaebiag  pencil  or  brmb X.  H. 

Personal  Comfort  whon  Carrying  Bonvy  Apparatus 

I  ■«  these  days  o(  shortage  o(  Mpiv  many  opemtors  have  tu  rarrj 
thek-  own  inatrwinedto  wbers  previously  a  hoy  or  youth  was  em- 
ployed,  aad  tboa  nmay  pliotagniAiers  hare  iatttimm  learned  that 
even  a  half-plate  eanaaa  »  by  no  means  a  UgtA  tiorden  i(  the 
journey  k  one  o(  cny  diataaee,  and  is  mad*  i^nn  "  shanks'  mare." 
One  at  the  great mt  dssrmmlorta  when  carrying  appanktua  slung  upon 
the  shoulder  is  the  cutting  sction  o(  the  sling  strap.  This,  in 
nearly  avery  inatanoe  whan  the  commercial  caoiafa  case  Msnad  by 
the  makers  of  the  instmmant  is  employed,  is  (ar  too  narrow  :  hence 
iu  eoltiag  or  dragging  effect  upon  the  rftonMar.  I  have  lecently 
flttad  my  haM-plata  camera  oaae  with  a  wide  aling  made  of  the 
tvo-inrti  wabbiag  that  can  be  fao^^  at  any  addler's  for  a  few 
pence.  This  may  be  iUed  to  the  strap  just  wbar*  it  oomes  over  tfie 
shouMsr  wilb  apiit  riveU,  or  the  saddler  wiM  sew  it  on  if  thin  is 
a  job  that  tba  pbotograpbar  doaa  not  wirfi  to  undertake,  and  douU 
lem  do  it  batter.  I  have  looad  that  the  greater  width  of  the  sbng 
makes  carryiag  tba  caaMra  br  more  oomfoctable,  and  the  weight 


of  the  instrument  is  less  fe*t.  When  transporting  a  very  heavy 
camera,  however,  the  ahouMw  is  cerUinly  not  the  best  Buppoit 
for  it.  I  always  carrj-  it  in  the  hand  aHeniately,  giving  a  change 
of  arms  when  "  aches  ■  begin.  The  strap  is  buckled  up  fairly  clofe 
in  order  to  give  a  good  grip.  It  will  be  found  Hihat  the  "pointa 
noted  above  have  a  very  material  effect  upon  the  personal  comfort 
of  the  operator   when  carrj'ing  heavy  apparatus. — Expsax. 

Profile  Portraiture. 

JuDoi.Mi  from  the  results,  which  furnish  abundant  evidence,  there 
are  very  few  photographers  who  really  understand  the  portraiture 
of  the  profile.  Many  of  the  prints  in  the  average  photographer's 
collection  indicate  that  while  this  method  of  treatment  in  in  every 
way  suited  to  the  sitter,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  result  is  little 
short  of  a  (ailure,  owing  to  the  (act  that  skilful  operating  was  not 
forthcoming.  A  certain  softness  of  focus  is  desirable,  particullariy 
ill  the  nearer  planes  of  the  picture,  and  in  most  caees  an  absolutely 
«b«ri>  outline  is  decidedly  objectionable.  With  regard  to  the 
background,  a  plain  one  of  a  neutral  tint  is  most  essential ;  nothing 
of  a  scenic  or  cloud  effect  is  productive  of  the  best  results.  The 
chief  points  are,  however,  in  Ae  poise  of  the  sitter's  I  cad  and  in 
the  lighting,  and  the  operator  will  find  that  these  details  well  repay 
careful  study  and  experiment,  so  that  a  certain  effect  may  be 
deliberately  obtained.  Male  models  will  rarely  desire  Up  b.-  pho'o- 
graphed  in  this  way  or  be  successful  if  they  are ;  but  with  feminine 
sitters  the  htod  should  be  poised  in  as  natural  a  manner  rs  possible, 
and  a  slight  inclination  or  lowering  of  the  chin  is  to  be  preferred  to 
a  perfectly  horiaontal  position  of  the  head.  This  latt»r  is  a  pose 
rarely  suoccasfuf,  and  suggestive  in  many  cases  of  a  stiff  r.eck.  One 
of  the  best  profile  portraits  that  the  writer  has  ever  seen  was 
taken  with  a  strong  back  lighting  which  gave  excellent  modelling 
of  the  neck  and  cheek.  A  good  pose  is  what,  for  wnnt  of  a  better 
term,  we  may  call  a  threeK]uart«r  profile,  as  this  allows  the  cast  of 
feature  to  he  sharply  defined  without  the  "  head  cut  right  in  half  " 
appearance  so  often  seen  in  this  class  of  work.  It  is  generally  an 
advantage,  if  the  sitting  is  prearranged,  to  suggest  that  the  sittei 
should  wear  dark  clothing,  as  in  this  case  a  (airly  dark  background 
may  be  employed,  and  the  highest  lights  of  the  print  are  just  where 
they  ought  to  be — i.e.,  on  the  features  of  the  model.  One  more 
word  may  be  added  on  developing.  (Moat  of  the  profile  work  that 
the  writer  has  seen  has  been  spoilt  throagh  over-development,  and 
the  result  is  a  print  bordering  on  harshness.  The  operators  have 
not  reaiiaed  that  there  is  a  distinct  difference  between  n  profile 
portrait  and  a  silhouette.  The  effect  to  be  aimed  (or  is  delicac^-  and 
■■•(tnecs  o(  outline.  The  negative  to  be  preferred  is  one*  that  is 
only  just  enoogb  developed  for  the  shadow  detail  to  print  through, 
and  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  retain  tone  and  modelling ; 
for  this  a  full  exposure  and  dilute  development  are  ideai. — Manto 
V**©. 


ReiD  BookSe 


Pbolograms  af  the  Year.  1917-18.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Mortimer. 
London  i  Hasell.  Walson,  and  Vincy.  Ltd.  3*.  and.  4s. 
net. 

It  Would  have  been  a  matter  for  positive  regret  if  the  circunistances 
of  the  time  had  interrupted  tbe  annual  issue  of  "  Pholograms. " 
While  the  thoughte  of  everybody  are  very  rightly  directed  on  the 
well  that  there  should  be  a  reminder  of  aims  and  motives 
the  antitlieses  of  tbe  war-spirit,  and  fortunately  caiuiot 
be  destroyed  by  it.  Hence,  it  would  have  ibeen  a,  mistake,  which 
Mr.  Mortimer  has  been  wise  eoough  not  to  make,  to  have  forced 
the  volume  into  tbe  rAle  of  pictorial  recorder  o(  acenoa  o(  the  ooii- 
flict  on  land  and  sea.  0(  this  there  is  just  a  taste-enough  to  give 
one  all  the  more  relish  for  themes  which  in  the  past  have  made  an 
irresistible  appeal,  and  shall  again. 

The  reproductione  of  the  examples  of  pictorial  photography — all 
from  exhibitions,  we  are  told — number  a  hundred,  and  are  tlio  eub- 
jeot  of  running  notes  in  a  calmly  appreciative  vein  by  W.  R.  Bland, 
who  writes  with  a  fine  sense  of  what  is  artistically  good,  and,  thank 
Heaven,  has  the  courage  to  dispense  with  tbe  technical  jargon  of 
the  art-critic.  The  reason,  no  doubt  is,  that  'Mr.  Bland  simply  tries 
to  say  in  so  many  plain  words  what  are  the  qualities  in  these  phcAn- 
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graphs  -which  give  them  an  artiftic  mei'it  in  his  eyes :  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  stadente  of  pictorial  aim  in  photogntphy  will  wish  to 
know. 

Other  literary  contents,  /beyond  the  Editor's  review  of  the  year, 
*re  some  thoughts  on  piatorial  photograiphy  after  the  war  by 
Anthony  Guest,  and  an  article,  "  Photography's  Part  in  tli©  War," 
in  which  Mr.  Ward  Muir  might,  we  :thiiik,  have  gone  more  into 
detail  without  needing  to  fear  the  ban  of  the  censor. 

A  final  word  deserves  to  be  said  for  the  quality  of  photo-engrav- 
ing and  printing.  In  these  respects,  "  Photograms  "  maintains  its 
high  pre-war  standard. 


Photogr.^phic  Words  and  Phrases. — The  latest  issue,  No.  169, 
•of  the  "  Photo-Miniature  "  carries  out  an  idea  for  which^  no  doubt, 
many  beginners  in  photography  will  render  it  humble  and  heartfelt 
thanks.  It  devotes  forty-eight  pages  to  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
technical  words  and  phrases  commonly  used  in  present-day  photo- 
graphy, and  gives  in  a  few  simple  words  the  meaning  of  each.  Many 
a  beginner  must  feel  confused  when  he  is  told,  for  e.xample,  to  use 
a  lens  "at  open  aperture,"  or  when  somehody  tallks  to  him  about 
the  advantage  of  a  "  separable  "  lens.  Whilst  sacrificing  very  little 
in  the  way  of  accuracy,  it  is  possible  to  tell  the  student  of  photo- 
graphy in  a  dozen  words  or  .so  what  ^axe  the  precise  meanings  of  the 
four  or  five  hundred  technical  terms  brought  together  in  this  issue 
of  our  New  York  contemporary,  which  incidentally,  through  its 
address  to  America  readers,  reveals  some  of  the  differences  of  tech- 
nical expression  which  still  e.xist  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States.  The  "  Photo-Miniature "  is  not  now  obtainable  in  this 
country,  but  may  be  had  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Tennant  and 
Ward,  103,  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  by  remittance  of  twelve  penny 
stamps  or  international  coupons  equivalent  in  value. 


neiD  materials,  $c. 

Serchol  Developer.     Sold  by  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera 
House,  Farrinfdon  Avenue,  London,  E.C.4. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  adopting  the  policy  of  forswearing 
the  use  of  goods  of  German  manufacture,  photographers  will  have  a 
fair  amount  of  choice  in  replacing  the  universaUy  employed  metol 
by  developers  of  all- British  composition.  The  latest  developer  which 
comes  in  this  category,  and  of  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  trial,  is  that  to  which  Messrs.  Butcher  have  given  the 
name  of  "Serchol,"  not  a  had  name,  iby  the  way,  for  a  developer. 
Serchol  is  offered  as  a  complete  substitute  for  metol  for  use  alone 
as  a  developer  or  in  combination  with  pyro  or  hydroquinone ;  for 
use,  moreover,  as  a  tank  developer  and  for  the  development  of 
cinematograph  film.  A  trial  of  it  shows  that,  made  up  according 
to  the  customary  formula  (sulphite  and  carbonate  with  a  little 
bromide),  it  yields  alone  negatives  of  beautiful  hriMiance  and  detail, 
and  is  equally  satisfactory  as  a  developer  of  bromide  and  gaslight 
prints.  Compounded  with  hydroquinone,  it  yields  a  universal 
developer,  suitable  not  only  for  negatives  on  piates  and  film,  but 
serving  equally  well  for  bromide  and  gaslight  papers.  Probably 
the  use  of  a  developer  of  the  metol  type  is  greater  in  this  form 
than  in  any  other  way,  and,  from  our  own  experience  of  Serchol,  we 
can  say  that  the  user,  whether  professional  or  amateur,  will  find 
no  cause  for  complaint  in  the  quality  of  his  results  when  employing 
the  Serchol-hydroquinone  foi-mula  given  on  page  6  of  the  little 
booklet  which  Messrs.  Butcher  have  issued.  The  developer  is  a 
quick  one  for  prints,  yielding  an  image  of  fine  black  colour,  of 
remarkable  pureness  in  the  high-lights  and  of  rich  blacks  in  the 
shadows.  There  are  no  special  precautions  to  he  taken  in  using 
Serchol,  except  that  in  compounding  stock  solutions  it  should  not 
be  used  in  a  greater  concentration  than  1^  grains  per  ounce,  a 
maximum  strength  which  is  still  sufficient  for  permitting  the  making 
jap  of  a  stock  solution  which  can  be  considerably  diluied  for  use. 
Photographers  should  certainly  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
this  new  product,  which  is  supplied  in  i  oz.  packets  at  Is.,  in 
ounce  tins  at  3s.  9d.,  and  in  larger  quantities. 


Gltcin-Johnsons. — Messrs.  Johnsons,  Manufacturing  Chemists 
Ltd.,  who  just  about  a  year  ago  began  the  inanufacture  in  this 
country  of  metol,  identical  with  the  developer  previously  made  in 
Germany,  have  now  just  placed  upon  the  market  the  developer 
Glycin,  which  also  they  make  in  their  own  factory.  Of  all  the  organic 
developers  which  were  originated  by  the  German  chemists  in  or  aboi:t 
the  'nineties,  Glycin  as  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  of  any.  The 
slowness  of  its  action  has  prevented  it  from  ever  'becoming  ^Xjpular 
as  a  developer  for  general  use,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  remarkable 
freedom  from  fog  and  its  non-liability  to  oxidise  when  in  weak  solu- 
tion have  specially  qualified  it  on  the  one  account  for  the  photography 
employed  in  photo-engraving,  and  on  the  other  for  stand  development 
with  a  dilute  solution.  Probably  the  requirements  of  process 
engravers  represent  90  per  cent,  of  the  demand  for  Glycin,  a  demand 
which  is  thus  comparatively  small  but  undoubtedly  insistent.  Il 
is  therefore  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  Messrs.  Johnsons  should 
have  brought  the  manufacture  of  Glycin  to  a  point  of  perfection,  ana 
are  able  to  offer  photographers  a  product  which,  as  our  experience 
of  the  developer  shows,  is  identical  with  that  previously  made  in 
Germany.  Glycin-Johnsons,  as  the  British-made  developer  is  styled, 
is  supplied  in  1  oz.  bottles,  and  may  now  be  olbtained  on  applica- 
tion to  Messrs.  Johnsons,  23,  Cross  Street,  Finsbury,  E.C.3. 


meetlnss  ar  societies* 


MEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 
BArcncAV,  May  25. 
SoDth  London  Photographic  Society.     Excursion  to  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Wedhzbday,  May  29. 
Crojdon  Camera  Club.    A  Display  of  Prints  by  Members  and  Criticism  Thereof. 


THE  PKOFESSIONAIi  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
A  MEETING  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Friday,  May  10.  Present  :— 
Messrs.  A.  Ellis,  R.  N.  Speaight,  Gordon  Chace,  F.  W.  Wakefield, 
T.  Chidley  (Chester),  Marcus  Adams  (Reading),  W.  B.  Chaplin  (Wind- 
sor), R.  Haines,  Frank  Brov.n  (Leicester),  Lang  Sims,  S.  H.  Fry,  A. 
Mackie,  G.  Hana,  W.  E.  Gray,  A..  Corbett,  and  C.  F.  Dickinson. 
The  Council  further  discussed  the  <resoluition  passed  at  the  annual 
general  meeting :—"  That  the  Council  be  requested  to  con- 
sider the  practicability  of  training  and  employing  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  sailors  as  photographic  workers,  and 
to  make  a  report,"  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  draft  repolrt 
be  printed,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Council.  Mr.  Lai>g  Sims  reported  in  reference  to  the  Business 
Men's  Association  that  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  been  appointed,  and  the  minutes  of  that  committee  were 
now  in  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Bethell,  who  will  put  the  case  ibefore 
the  proper  members  of  the  Ministry,  and  their  views  will  then  be 
obtained.  Consideration  was  then  given  to  matters  concerning  the 
suspension  of  members  on  active  sesrvice.  A  report  was  made  as  to 
arrangements  made  with  the  Eagle,  Star,  and  British  Dominion 
Insurance  Company  to  effect  insurances  for  members  at  reduced 
terms,  and  the  hon.  secretary  was  authorised  to  take  up  the  agency 
on  behalf  of  the  Association.  The  institution  of  a  RoU  of  Honour 
of  members  who  have  been  employed  in  the  service  of  the  nation 
ill  connection  with  the  war  was  decided,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed .  It  was  reported  that  an  article  commenting  upon  the  scheme 
of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  had  ap.peared  in  "  John  Bull."  The 
names  of  fourteen  members  who  had  joined  during  the  month  were 
read,  and  various  cases  of  advice  and  assistance  given  to  members 
were  referred  bo. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 
Mr.  Bertram  C.  Wickison,  F.R.P.S.,  gave  a  capital  demonstra- 
tion on  "Combination  landscape  printing,"  one  of  those  excellent 
topics  which  afford  a  club  reporter  a  restive  night  oat  untroubled 
by  brain  pressure,  owing  to  the  subject  being  essentially  one  which 
requires  actual  demonstration  to  be  readily  followed  and  under- 
stood.    How  reminiscent  it  was  of   good  old  times,  and  the  stal- 
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wart  »nd  militant  H.  P.  Robinson  and  other  combination  printers, 
who  ro(U«d  the  purists  to  righteous  wrath  by  what  they  deemed 
to  be  a  pruetitatioo  of  photography.  Possibly  part  of  the  noble 
.  indignation  expressed  originated  from  the  fact  that  the  tricky 
manipulation  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  conscientious  objec- 
tors of  the  period,  and,  speaking  from  recollection,  the  clever  com- 
biners brutally  alleged  this  to  be  the  case.  Then  there  was  the 
well -remembered  amboacade  which  entrapped  a  hard-hitting  oppo- 
nent and  accomplished  scieotiflc  wrath.  Being  unaware  that  an 
exhibition  print  for  once,  and  of  set  evil  porpoae,  had  been  exe- 
cuted absolutely  "on  the  straight,"  joins  were  detected,  and 
pointed  out  as  being  painfully  and  pathetically  obvious.  Like  a 
hawk  on  ita  prey,  Robinson  swooped,  and  the  too- wise  bird  expe- 
rienced a  trying  time,  only  escaping  by  the  skin  of  its  beak  with 
plumage  badly   ruffled. 

However,  Robinson  was  once  caught  on  the  bop  at  the  Camera 
Club.  During  a  discussion  a  member  gravely  congratulated  him 
on  the  astronomical  value  his  prints  poes eased.  "  Astronomical 
Talne!  I  don't  follow  you  in  the  least,"  said  the  great  R.  tarUy. 
**  YoQ  surprise  me,"  continued  the  unabashed  member,  "  for  your 
nnerrini;  pbotographa  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  sun  must  hav<? 
occupied  se*etal  distinct  positions  in  the  sky  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  a  fact  of  great  scientific  importance,  aa  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  ever  been  saapect«d  at  Greenwich."  This  woke  up  the  artist, 
who  said  what  he  thought  about  the  member  and  his  views  in  dear 
and  onmistakable  terms,  for  the  men  of  the  camera  u>tre  men  in 
tboaa  days,  and  exprraaed  opinions  regarding  one  another  in  ele 
mental  and  vigorous  fashion.  Now-a-day*  the  colt  seems  to  have 
degenerated  into  observing  commonplace  ooorteaiea  of  debate,  and 
half  the  fun  of  the  fair  has  vanished,  perhaps  never  to  return. 

Whatever  npiniona  may  now  be  held  regarding  the  ethics  of  com- 
bination printing,  aa  the  President  pointed  out,  it  ia  strictly  a 
pbotopvphie  proreas,  and  one  demanding  high  technical  skill  and 
judgment. 

Ifaojr  straight  print*  tram  nagativea  snbaeqoantly  combined  to 
tarm  really  attractive  pictnraa  wara  shown  by  Mr.  Wickiaon,  and 
in  order  to  emphasise  the  difference  loving  care  had  hardly  been 
taken  in  the  production  to  the  former.  By  a  system  of  rough 
registration  aa  a  guide  to  viicnetting  in  and  out,  and  coverinK 
portions  of  the  negative  with  black  paper,  ha  secures  with  apparent 
i^  the  noat  wonderful  transformations,  and  a  triple  combination 
bromide  print  made  by  contact  to  an  unfamiliar  illuminant,  and 
■Oder  strange  conditiona,  was  nothing  leas  than  a  marvel.  One 
admired  his  pluck  in  attempting  the  job  so  heavily  handicapped. 
When  making  negative*  for  combination  printing,  be  said,  care 
•hooU  be  Uken  to  avoid  sunlight,  or  the  shadows  might  give  the 
game    away.     A   moat   hearty    vote  of    thanka  waa  accorded    the 


Commerclal^iCegal  Intelllflencee 

QooiM  Oil  ArraovAL. — Judge  Cluer  gave  a  daeiaioa  of  consider- 
^le  iavartanoa  to  (he  trade  ui  the  Hhoreditoh  County  Court  last 
weak  in  an  action  in  -mhitit  C'lesmot  Stone,  trading  aa  Maaaa. 
C.  Stone  and  Co..  of  17  and  19,  Bridg*  StrMt.  Cardiff,  pboto- 
grapban,  aaad  Mary  Blanche  OUey.  trading  as  M.  B.  ODey,  of 
110,  BoJotgltU  Road.  N.,  photographer,  to  recover  £16,  being  £15 
mooey  paid  for  certain  photographic  apfMntna  on  approval  which 
•a*  retomad  aiid  £1,  which  wsa  paid  to  tho  defendant  to  see  that 
it  was  properly  packed  and  tml  by  paaaeoger  train,  which  waa  not 
done.  Thet«  was  a  letter  to  the  conrt  froni  Mr.  R.  C.  Olley,  as 
2nd  Air  Machanie.  Photografibic  Section,  R.F.C.,  Yatesbury,  in 
which  ha  claimed  that  it  waa  entirely  his  tranaaction,  and  that  his 
wife  acted  tuder  hia  direction.  He  aim  said  that  the  good*  were  not 
aold  on  approval,  and  were  a*  repreeented.  He  aaked  tor  the  case 
to  be  adjoumed  for  a  fortnight  to  enable  him  to  get  leave  and  attend. 

Mr.  Rowland  Thomaa  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  and 
Mr.  T.  W.  Moore  rapreaented  Mrs.  Olley.  Connael,  in  opening, 
said  he  thought  be  coold  prove  that  the  lady  waa  liable.  So  far  as 
their  information  went,  the  bnaineas  was  made  over  to  her  in  1912. 
This  transaction  had  k>  <{o  with  a  "  slickyback  "  ontBt.  The  plain- 
tiff* advertised  for  one  in  the  trade  organ,  "The  British  Journal  of 


Photography,"  and  got  a  reply  from  Mr.  Olley — the  only  letter 
writen  by  him — offering  the  outfit,  "  All  in  new  condition."  A 
representative  of  the  plaintiffs  called,  and  saw  only  Mrs.  Olley,  who 
was  in  charge.  Subsequently,  the  sale  was  effected  for  £15,  and 
the  plaintiffs,  badly  wanting  it  for  the  Christmae  trade,  sent  £1 
to  expedite  its  delivery  by  passenger  train.  This  was  never  done, 
and,  as  a  fact,  it  was  not  sent  off  till  the  middle  of  January.  It 
was  badly  packed,  and  the  shutter  and  door  were  missing. 

Isaac  Steeling  was  called,  and  said  he  used  to  be  in  partnership 
in  the  plaintiff  firm.  The  "  Sticky<back "  outfit  was  supposed  to 
be  a  60  on  a  12  in.  X  10  in.  plate,  new,  which  cost  £30.  When 
it  arrived  it  was  found  to  be  made  of  common  deal,  and  was  old, 
so  was  returned  at  once. — In  croae-examination,  the  advertisement 
in  "  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  "  was  ia  the  name  of 
"  Mr.  Cummings,"  who  was  his  sieter,  advertising  for  him. 

Mr.  Moore :  You  know  this  trade  journal  very  well  ?  Witness : 
Yea.  Mr.  Moore:  It  is  a  rather  influential  journal  in  the  trade? 
Witneas'  I  take  it  it  is.  lilr.  Moore:  And  what  appears  in  it  can 
be  relied  upon  ?  Witneas :  I  had  to  do  with  an  advertisement,  that 
waa  all.  Mr.  Moore :  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Olley  has  constantly 
advertised  in  thia  trade  journal  as  C.  R.  OUey,  trading  as  M.  B. 
Olley?  Witness:  I  don't  know.  I  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  hia  advertisements.  Mr.  Moore :  If  it  is  so  you  would  say  that 
clearly  there  was  no  attempt  to  deceive  the  public  as  to  who  he 
waa,  and  hoav  he  was  trading  ?  Witness :  I  suppose  that  would 
be  so,  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  him.  I  only  saw  Mrs.  OUey, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  her  business  so  far  as  I  could  see.  WibteM 
added  that  liu  never  saw  the  irncds  »ihen  ho  ca'Jed  aa  tlhey  were 
at  Sontbend-on-Sea.  So  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  pedestal  waa 
twenty  years  old.  This  closed  the  plaintiff's  case.  For  the  defence 
Mrs.  Olley  gave  evidence,  and  said  that  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  her  rekitives'  n'.oney  in  the  buaineas,  and  tahey 
insisted  aa  a  kind  of  safeguard  that  her  initials  for  the  firm 
abonld  ha  used.  Otherwise  than  that  shu  did  not  hold  her- 
self out  aa  runnin,;  the  firm,  but  of  course  she  was  having  to  carry  on 
as  best  she  could  in  the  absence  of  her  husband.  She  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  sale  of  this  outfit,  but  her  husband  wrote 
and  told  her  to  send'  it  on,  so  she  sent  her  son  to  Southend,  who 
packed  and  despatched  it.  At  that  time,  at  Christmas,  the  rail- 
way company  would  not  accept  goods  for  delivery  by  passenger 
train,  so  it  had  to  lie  sent  the  other  way,  there.^as  no  help  for  it. 
Judge  Cluer  aaid  the  whole  case  in  a  nutshell  was  that  this  was 
sent  on  approval.  Mr.  Moore :  My  aobmisaion  is  that  the  goods 
were  folly  up  to  what  they  wet«  represented  to  be,  and  that  a  firm 
is  not  entitled  to  put  a  person  to  the  trouble  of  sending  the  things  on 
and  then  for  a  mere  whim  to  return  them.  Judge  Cloer  said  there 
cnuld  be  nothing  in  the  argument  when  it  waa  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  the  whole  transacWon  clearly  appeared  to  be  one  of 
approval.  Having  arrived  on  approval,  and  not  being  approved, 
they  were  quite  legitimately  returned.  There  would  have  to  be 
a  verdict  for  tho  plaintiff  for  £15  paid  for  the  outfit,  but 
oa  to  the  £1  they  would  have  to  bring  a  separate  action  in  a 
different  form  if  they  felt  diapoaed  to  do  oo.  Judgment  was 
then  entered  for  the  plaintiffs  for  £U,  and  cost*,  and  Ua  Honour 
ordered  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  witness  from  Cardiff.  Mr. 
Moore  asked  if  an  order  could  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the 
■>mount  by  insUlments,  but  Judge  Cluer,  with  considerable  em- 
phasis,  retorted:  "No,  payment  at  once;  your  cKcnt  has  had  the 

CanVAMCBs'  RacKPnos.— At  the  Boston  Police  Court  last  week 
Mary  '^n  SUnton,  a  married  woman,  of  Granville  Road,  Boston, 
was  summoned  by  Edith  ShiUito,  of  Tower  Street,  Boston,  and 
Elsie  Cook,  of  Liquor  Pond  Street,  Boston,  photographers'  can 
vaasers  for  assault  on  May  8.-Complainant*  said  that  on  Wednes- 
day they  vUitcd  defendant's  house,  soliciting  orders  for  enlarged 
photographs.  Defendant  said  she  did  not  require  on*,  "jd 
insinuated  that  thev  were  frauds.  Some  words  ensued  and  Shillito 
said  defendant  threatened  to  slap  her  face,  and  ultimately  threw 
a  bucket  of  dirty  water  over  them.-Defendant  admitted  thrown.^' 
the  water  but  said  she  did  so  under  great  provocation,  bhe 
repeat«lly  told  the  girls  to  leave  her  premises,  but  they  were 
ii^^t.  and  would  not  do  so.  She  was  washing  her  fl?or.  »"' 
she  told  them  that  if  they  did  not  go  away  she  would  throw  the  water 
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over  them,  and  as  they  still  continued  she  did  so. — The  magistrates 
dismissed  the  charges,  believing  that  the  defendant  received  great 
provocation. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 
Bbitish  Photographic  Research  Association. — ^This  orgajiisa- 
tion  (the  word  "limited"  is  omitted  from  the  tit'.e  by  licence  of 
the  Board  of  Trade)  was  registered  on  May  15  as  a  company 
limited  by  guarantee  with  objects  as  indicated  by  the  title. 
Original  number  of  members  100,  each  liaible  for  £5  in  the  event 
of  winding  up.  The  first  Council  consists  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Acworth 
(Imperial  Dry  Plate  Co..  Ltd.),  G.  M.  Bishop  (Marion  and  Co., 
Ltd.),  W.  F.  Botdier  (W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Ltd.),  A.  W.  M. 
Dickins  (Johnson  and  Sons,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  Ltd.),  A. 
Edwards  (Austin  Edwards,  Ltd.),  H.  J.  Elliott  (Elliott  and  Sons, 
Ltd.),  E.  W.  Houghton  (Houghton's,  Ltd.),  T.  Illingworth  (Thos. 
Illijigworth  and  Co.,  Ltd.),  F.  F.  Renwick  (Ilford,  Ltd.),  C.  F.  S. 
Rothwell  (Rajar,  Ltd.),  G.  S.  Wliitefield  (Paget  Prize  Plate  Co., 
Ltd).     Registered  office:  Sicilian  House,  Southampton  Row,  W.C. 


neiDs  and  notes* 

The  Amatetir  Photographer. — Messrs.  Iliffe  announce  that  they 
have  acquired  the  "Amateur  Photogra,p!lier"  from  Messrs.  Hazell, 
Watson  and  Viney,  together  with  all  the  firm's  other  photogi-aphic 
publication*.  The  "Amateur  Photographer "  is  to  be  combined 
with  "  Photography  and  Focus  "  under  tihe  continued  editorghip  of 
M't.  R.  Cliild  Bayley. 

Some  confusion  is  likely  to  be  caused  among  buyers  of  photo- 
graphic te.xt-books  by  the  fact  that  a  new  manual,  written  by  Pro- 
fessor John  R.  Roebuck,  of  Wisconsin  University,  bears  the  title 
"The  Science  and  Practice  of  Photography."  Surely  it  was  pos- 
sible to  find  a  name  not  identical  with  that  of  the  textbook  by 
Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  even  if  (which  is  very  doubtful)  a  better 
manual  of  its  kind  was  to  bear  it. 

The  Late  G.  D.  Scorah.— Photographic  optical  and  photograpHc 
cirdles  in  Leeds  have  to  lament  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Dixon 
Kcorah,  who  for  many  years  had  been  associated  with  these  branches 
of  business  in  the  town.  Mr.  Scorah  was  educated  for  the  scholastic 
profession,  but  eacrly  in  life  joined  the  firm  of  Harvey  and  Reynolds, 
Commercial  Street,  Leeds,  with  whom  he  established  an  optical  photo- 
graphic and  scientific  instrument  department.  Later  in  life  he 
carried  on  a  similar  business  in  Bradford.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  in  his  eightieth  year. 

Correction.— In  consequence  of  it  hawing  been  impossible  to 
eulbmrt  proofs  to  the  author  of  tihe  article  by  Mr.  M.  B  Bitter  in 
our  issue  of  AprU  12  last,  p.  170,  several  distortions  of  the  original 
manuBcnpt  were  unfortunately  passed  into  the  article  in  printing 
In  paragraph  4,  col.  1.  p.  170  "abominable"  in  two  places  should 
hiavo  been  "abnormal."  Li  the  last  line  but  one  col.  2,  p.  170 
"most  lighted"  should  have  been  "worat  lighted,"  an  unfortunate 
reversal  of  meaaiing.  In  the  last  wihole  paragraph  col.  2  p  171 
"necessarily  long  exposures"  should  ha^re  read  " unneiiessaailv 
long  exposures."  In  paragra,plh  3,  p.  172  "mutually"  should  be 
'mentally,"  and  m  Ime  26  "stops"  should  be  "steps." 

The  Affhiation  Outing.— The  summer  outing  of  the  Affiliated 
Societies  is  this  year  being  organised  by  the  Hammersmith  Hamp 
ehire  H.P.S.  It  is  to  take  place  on  June  15,  and  will  consist  of  -. 
riverside  ramble  from  Richmond  to  Kew,  including  Isleworth  and 
8trand-on-the-Green.  Alderman  Hilditch,  of  Richmond,  is  kindly 
throwing  open  his  garden  to  members.  Four  plaques  and  certificates 
are  offered  for  competition  by  the  inviting  society,  and  a  plaque  is 
also  offered  by  the  United  Stereoscopic  Society  for  the  best  stereo- 
scopic print  taken  on  the  occasion.  Intending  competitors  must 
sign  the  book  at  Messrs.  Pitts  not  later  than  6.30  p.m.  en  the  day 
of  the  outing. 

Tea  has  been  arranged  for  at  Messrs.  Pitts,  Kew  Green,  and  the 
tickets,  price  Is.  6d.,  must  ibe  applied  for  before  June  13  to  the 
Outing  Secretary,  Hampshire  Bouse,  Hog  Lane,  Hammersmith,  W. 
The  tide  will  be  low,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  enjoyable  afternoon 
will  be  spent.  \ 


Lecture  Demonstrations  on  Printing  Processes. — Readers  m 
or  near  Manchester  will  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  a  course- 
of  lectures  at  the  Manchester  Municipal  College  of  Technology  on 
modem  printing  processes,  in  particular,  bromide,  oil,  Ixromoil  and 
oarbon.  The  series  begins  on  IMonday  next,  May  27,  at  7.15,  and 
the  lecturer  is  Mr.  F.  G.  Curson,  president  of  the  Manchester 
Amateur  Photographic  Society,  and  head  of  the  photographic  depart- 
ment of  the  "Daily  Sketch."  Mr.  Curson  is  himself  a  very  suc- 
cessful worker  in  jjictorial  photography,  and  his  appearance  as  an 
instructor  therefore  provides  an  opportunity  of  which  photographic 
students  in  the  Manchester  district  will  (be  glad  to  avail  themaehes. 
The  fee  for  the  course  is  Ss. 

The  Workroom. — We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  from  the 
office  of  the  "  Photographic  Journal  of  America "  of  a  volume 
(titled  as  above)  of  over  160  closely-printed  pages,  consisting  of 
articles  and  paragraphs  on  practical  topics  which  have  been 
published  in  our  contemporary.  Many  of  these  will  be  found  old 
friends  by  readers  of  the  British  photographic  Press  from  which 
they  have  been  transplanted  into  American  journals.  But  let  us 
do  the  editor  of  this  miscellany  the  justice  of  specially  emphasising 
the  fact  that  acknowledgment  to  the  British  source  is  con- 
sistently made.  The  volume  contains  an  immense  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous practical  instruction,  and  the  worst  thing  that  can  be 
said  about  it  is  that  its  contents  deserve  a  better  index  than  the 
one  provided  for  them.  The  index  offends  the  primseval  principle 
of  indexing  by  chopping  up  its  entries  into  seven  separate  alpha- 
betical lists. 

Concrete  Developing  Tanks. — Few  photographers,  writes  a  cor- 
respondent, have,  as  yet,  heard  anything  about  concrete  tanks  for 
quantity  development,  and  yet  they  exist,  and  are  very  serviceable, 
in  Rochester,  U.S.A.,  the  home  of  the  Eastman  Company.  A  United 
States  expert  on  concrete,  a  Mr.  C.  M.  Chapman,  has  given  such 
tanks  a  considerable  amount  of  attention,  and  he  tells  us  that  they 
may  be  constructed  in  the  same  way  as  tanks  of  similar  size  for 
water.  They  may  be  thin  in  section,  reinforced  with  wire  mesh  or 
expanded  metal,  made  smooth  on  the  inside  and  outside  with 
mortar,  and  kept  moist  until  thoroughly  hardened.  They  should 
then  be  coated  both  inside  and  outside  with  two  or  more  coats  of  a 
bituminous  base,  water  and  acid  proof  paint.  Concrete  without 
such  a  coating  will  not  withstand  the  action  of  the  acids,  alkalies, 
etc.,  used  in  photographic  solutions.  But  with  a  coating  as  above 
indicated  concrete  tanks  or  trays  will  give  complete  satisfaction  in 
the  photographic  laboratory.  The  Eastman  Company  report  the 
satisfactory  use  of  concrete  tanks,  which  are  made  of  a  rich  mortar 
containing  waterproofing  on  a  half-inch  galvanised  wire  mesh, 
finished  smooth  inside,  lined  with  waterproof  paper,  and  finally 
coated  with  asphalte  paint. 

Australian  Battle  Pictures  in  Natural  Colours. — Battle 
pictures  by  the  official  artists  and  photographers  witli  the  A  ustralian 
Forces  in  France  and  Palestine  will  be  shown  at  the  Grafton  Gal- 
leries, New  Bond  Street,  from  May  25  to  June  22.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  exhibition  is  that  natural  colour  photographs,  as 
distinct  from  prints  which  have  been  "  sprayed,"  will  be  shown  for 
the  first  time. 

A  series  of  splendid  pictures  taken  during  General  Allenby's 
advance  in  Palestine  has  been  made  by  Captain  Hurley,  who  is- 
already  (famous  as  the  photographer  -with  the  Mawson  Antarctic 
Expedition  (1911-1914),  and  the  Shackleton  Antarctic  Expedition 
(1914-1917).  The  Western  front  photographs  are  by  Captain  Hurley 
and  Lieutenant  Wilkins  (who  was  a  member  of  the  Stefansson  Arctic 
Expedition). 

Lovers  of  art  will  fipd  much  to  interest  them  in  the  paintings 
depicting  various  phases  of  modern  warfare  which  have  :been  mad-.^ 
by  such  well-known  Australian  artists  as  Lieutenant  H.  S  Power 
(who  has  three  pictures  in  this  year's  Academy),  Lieutenants  F. 
Leist,  Quinn,  Bryant,  and  G.  W.  Lambert.  Australian  naval  pic- 
tures will  also  be  displayed 

The  exhibition  is  being  held  by  the  Australian  Government  in 
conjunction  with  the  authorities  of  the  Australian  Imperial  Force, 
and  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  national  Australian  collection  of  war 
pictures.  It  will  be  open  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  week  days,  an.i 
from  3  p.m.  to  6  p  m.  on  Sundays.  The  Australian  Military  Band 
will  play  daily. 
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Edinbcrgh  PhotourapheR!*. — A  meeting  of  the  professional  pho- 
tographers of  Edinburgh  was  held  at  Messrs.  Dnimmond  Youn;; 
and  Watson's  Studio,  82,  George  Street.  Edinbnrgb.  on  May  1, 
1918.  Present  were : — Mr.  Young  (in  the  chair),  Mr.  Fergnson, 
Mr.  Barrie,  Mr.  Moflat.  Mr.  Laader.  Mr.  Swan  Watson,  Mr.  Bam- 
brick.  Mrs.  Parken.  Misa  Bertram.  Mr.  Balmain,  Miss  Anderson, 
Mr.  Yerbury,  Mr.  Ayton,  Mr.  Macalpine,  Mr.  Ruebbrook,  Mr. 
IV  "    Flarper,   and   Mr.  Johmton. 

.ilready    been    rxplsined    in    the   ctrcnlar,    the    meeting 

ic.-i  called  to  consider  the  qaestion  of  photographers  of  Edin- 

I  .  .h  dosing  their  atodioe  lor  the  period  of  from  a  week  to  a  fort- 

:  for  the  pnrpoae   of   summer   holidays.     This  matter  was   dis- 

.-  -i  by  the  meeting,  all  of  which  was  unanimoos  as  to  the  advis- 

■btiity  of  adopting  such  a  scheme,  the  only  point  of  variance  being 

the  exact  length  of  time  for  which  to  doee.    On  this  matter  a  vote 

was  taken,  the  decision  being  in  favoar  of  ten  days.     It  was  farther 

(lei  (led  that  the  ten  days  should  be  from  Augost  21  to  September  2. 

A     ..mbined  advertisement  in   the   "Scotsman"   would  be   inserted 

fur  .ibout  six  consscutive  Saturday*  prior  to  August  21,  and  those 

who  deaired  to  cJoee  for  a  longer  period  could  adriae  the  public  of 

this  in  the  adrertiseaent. 

The  manageress  of  Mcasis.  Louis  Saul  Langfier,  Mr.  Morrison,  of 
F.<- 'h  Street,  and  Mr.  Coltart    had  communicated  their  approval  to 
■   .rieeting,  and  Miss  Roberta  and  Mr.  Ross  had  also  signified  their 
.1.    "mcot  with  the  scheme.     To  these,  aa  well  as  to  all  those  who 
.'leither  attended  the  meeting  nor  expressed  their  views,  it  was 
1' ■    itid  to  comraonicale  the  decision  <>f  the  meeting,  and  to  invite 
I  to  yoin  with  the  reoiainder. 
I  "  then  Intimated  to  the  meeting  that  a  proposal  had 

I  "I  l^>  form  a  profesaiunal  photographera'  society  in 

'  uf  which  would  be  "  The  Ediaborgh  Society 
',;raphers,*'  and  he  invited  the  msKibers  ot  the 
Tikis  proposal  met  with  nnaniiBOWS  »pptoval,  nearly 
'.  expraning  their  willingness  to  bsoome  msmbsrs  of 
y.       Mr.    Edward  Drummaad  Young  was   elected 
:    .Mr    Moffat  secretary  and  tnasttrer.     A  souU  ooni- 
.4   then   appointed,   conaiating   of   Ave  wsmbsrs,    namely, 
\,     :i,  Mr.  Yerbury,  Mr.  Bambrick,  the  prsaidsnt,  and  secre- 
The  committee  was  instructed  to  anaags  ths  aaaount  of  the 
annual   snbscnptinn,   and   to   draw  up  a  few  MBlpU   roles    for   the 
sociaty.    It  was  arranged  that  the  c»mmittee  ahould  be  rssponsible 
for  the  calling  and  arranging  of  meetings,  and  that  a  seeood  meet- 
ing should  shortly   be  called   in  order  to   report   progress.      The 
meeting    then    dueed    with    a    vote   of   thanks   to   Ifr.    Young    for 
the  oee  of  hi 


Ury. 


Correspondence. 


'  .*  Omutfomdtmu  ikomU  msmt  tf>il*  on  both  sides  of  tkt  poftr.  h< 
«e(u«  M  IsJksii  of  eommtmieatieiu  wtisss  th»  nam»§  amd  lUdreuM 
tf  Iht  writen  mn  posit. 

*.*  ir«  d^  iM<  wiJsrteAs  rmpcmmbUUn  for  A*  ttmicm*  MiMmmi  H 


ntBE-srmNO   profitebrino. 

To  the  Editors. 

Oenllemen,— I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  letter  of  "  Cuunin  .lock'  " 
in  your  issn*  of  the  10th  insC  Your  remark  in  the  "  Sumnun,  " 
of  that  4MOO,  "a  moat  objectionable  abuse,"  etc..  refers.  I  take  it, 
Ui  the  cfasrgs  (or  "  omt  caA>ioei  print  12s.  6d."  I  should  Uke  to 
km>w  whsrs  tbs  abuss  cosdss  in? 

With  present  prices  of  materials,  hiboor,  etc  ,  I  think  the  amount 
saked  is  fsir,  and  that  from  a  small  man  ia  the  provinces,  who 
thinks  his  work  worthy  of  rsssonabis  rsooavenss.— Your*  faith 
M\j,  J*<».  Jacbso.n. 

Abofdare.  Olam. 

(Allowing  for  tbs  greater  cost  of  materials,  etc,  we  think  the  pi  >  e 
•lifl ;  tlie  abuse  lies  ia  the  expWitaUan  of  a  mooofx>ly.— Eos.  '•  B.J."1 


^insioers  lo  CorresDondenis. 

— » 

8PE5CIAL  NOTICE. 

/■  eoiuS}«(«wc«  of  general  reduced  tuppliei  of  paper,  at  the  Tttvlt 
of  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  much  wood  pulp  and  graat, 
a  imallT  tpace  witt  be  available  until  further  notice  for  replies 
to  eorretpondentt. 

Jj0TtO9*T,  les  ic$ff  emtwer  by  pott  if  itamped  and  addremed  enve- 
lope i*  tnelottd  for  reply:  &-eent  International  Coupon,  front 
TtadtTt  abroad. 

rk«  fuU  quettiont  and  antwrrt  will  be  printed  only  in  the  cote  of 

inquiriei  of  general  interett. 
<iu*TU*  to  bi  antwered  in  the  Friday't  "  Journal  "  mutt  reach  ut 

net    laUr    than    Tuttday   (potted    Monday),  and    thould    be 

oddrttted  to  the  Bditort. 

C.  E.  8. — There  is  no  better  instrument  than  the  first  on'-  on  your 
list.     The  other  two  oome  in  a  somewhat  inferior  category. 

J.  B.  SrixivAX  —The  firm  has  been  dead  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
its  specia!Ues,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  not  now  manufactured. 

.UjrRCD  WADiiELt..— Try  Bruntoii  and  Williams.  148/150,  Peckham 
Rye,  S.E.  :  HiUiiniond  and  Grant,  61,  Wilson  Street,  E.C.  ;  or 
Tate  and  Co..  1.  Clerkenwell  Green,  E.C 

S.  J  K.— We  certainly  think  so,  but  tliere  is  no  gener.il  rule.  If 
it  came  to  a  summons,  judgment  would  depend  on  the  evidence, 
and  we  think  that  yours  would  be  quite  conclusive. 

J.  McKxNDaiCK. — You  are  under  a  misapifrehension.  The  Order 
means  exactly  what  it  says — viz.,  that  you  must  not  use  any  kind  of 
artificial  light  in  a  shop  front.  See  the  paragraph  under  Ex 
Cathedra  on  another  page. 

W.  T.  O.— Oir  opiuiun  is  that  it  ia  a  process  not  worth  troubling 
about ,  one  of  thoji'  methods  whidi  succeeds  at  nno  trne  and  at 
.'•.iu>ther  fsiU  for  no  ascertainable  reason.       You   had   far  betttsr  . 
follow  the  cusLom.  ry  plan  of  n<aking  a  poeitive^Fansparency  and 
a  second  negative  fiom  it. 

K.  D.  KxNT. — We  know  nothing  about  the  firm ;  none  of  its  adver- 
tisements have  afipeared  in  the  "  B.J."  You  had  better  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  advice  of  a  solicitor.  It  would  hardly  do  iu 
assume  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  fraud,  and  if  you  said  in  a  letter 
that  it  was  you  might  find  yourself  actionable  for  libel. 

K.  L. — The  posing,  lighting,  and  quality  of  the  portraits  is  exceed- 
ingly good.  As  regards  the  retouching,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  nntoned  prints,  which  do  not  give  one  much  of  an  idea,  your 
work  ia  rather  ooarse.  Perhaps  it  would  look  all  right  in  finished 
matt  prints.  Our  advice  ia  that  if  you  think  yim  need  any  further 
instruction,  it  is  in  retouching  and  nut  in  lighting.  Very  likely 
you  would  benefit  by  some  postal  retoudiing  lesaons  from  Mr.  T.  S. 
Bruce,  4,  Villas-on-Heath,  Vale,  Hampstead,  N.W.3,  who  is  a 
very  experienced  teacher. 

K.  K.  8.  —  Impossible  for  us  to  forecast  what  will  be  the  models  in 
most  demand  after  the  war,  -but  if  you  have  a  novel  and  good 
ill  llfUil^*"'!  on  show  it  in  drawings  and  in  the  actual  instrument 
to  on^'or  other  of  the  manufacturing  firms,,  we  are  quite  sure  that 
they  wiH  be  glad  to  consider  it.  You  do  not  tell  us  -nuugh  about 
it  for  us  to  say  if  it  has  been  patented  in  the  past,  but  you  could 
ascertain  this  for  yourself  with  not  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble  by 
going  through  the  classified  abstracts  of  patent  specifications  in 
the  Patent  Office  Library. 

.\.  K. — If  the  drawing  is  on  thwk  paper,  printing  will  be  a  very 
slow  job.  It  is  the  usual  custom  to  make  a  tmoing  and  repro- 
duce duplicates  from  it,  but  if  you  can  get  plenty  of  sunlight  it  is 
quite  practical  to  make  a  copy  in  white  lines  on  a  blue  ground  on 
the  so-called  ferro-prussiate  or  blue-print  paper,  which  is  finished 
simply  by  washing  in  water.  If  yoti  want  n  copy  on  a  white 
ground,  you  must  <we  either  the  so-called  ferro-gallic  paper  (also 
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developed  in  water),  or  else  y,ou  require  to  make  a  negative  on 
sepia  paper,  and  from  this  print  a  positive  on  the  same  material. 
This  will  give  you  a  copy  in  dark  brown  lines  on  a  white  ground. 

Studio. — I  have  fitted  up  a  studio  24  ft.  long,  11  ft.  wide,  12  ft. 
high,  4,000  c.p.  lamps,  two  on  one  side  with  one  sheet  of  calico  in 
front,  one  2,000  c.p.  lamp  in  centre  with  calico  in  front,  one  2,000 
c.p.  lamp  on  other  side  with  calico  in  front ;  height  of  lamps  from 
floor  about  6i  feet,  lens  8  in.  about  f /5,  exposure  about  4  seconds 
with  a  small  stop.  Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  if  I  am  about 
right,  and  let  me  know  what  would  be  the  best  lens  to  use? — H. 

Your  arrangement  seems  all  right,  although  the  lamps  are 
rather  low  for  standing  figures.  Eight  inches  is  rather  a  short 
focus  for  your  length  of  studio  for  cabinets ;  ten  would  be 
better.  A  good  portraits  lens,  say,  Dallmeyeir  lA  or  a  4.5 
anastigraat  would  be  very  suitable. 

Rbmovinq  Varnish. — For  a  speciail  purpose  tlie  vamisih  coating  from 
a  nuinlber  of  old  negatives  requires  to  "he  removed  in  order  to 
allow  of  ir.tensificaition  in  some  cases  and  reduction  in  others.  What 
is  the  saifest  method  of  clearing  off  the  varmish  ?  I  recollect  having 
seen  a  formula  somewhere  in  the  "  B.J.,"  'but  liaye  been  unahie  to 
turn  it  up. — G.  E.  Whiteiiouse. 

If  the  jiegatives  (have  been  van-nished,  as  is  most  probably  the 
case,  with  a  shellac  vamis/h  it  is  easy  to  reimove  the  coating  by 
soaking  the  negative  for  a  short  iisme  in  10  per  cent,  liquor 
aimmonia,  tha*  is,  1  oz.  of  .880  ammonia  in  water  to  make  10  ozs. 
water.  It  will  Ibe  seen  that  the  varnish  is  speediiy  removed  on 
rocking  the  dish.  As  soon  as  it  is,  the  negative  should  be  placed 
for  a  rihort  time  in  a  second  bat;h  of  tlie  ajnmonia  and  then  washed 
under  tihe  tap.  Avoid  leaving  negatives  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  an-.Tuoniia  solution,  since  the  gelatine  film  is  lia,ble  to  be 
attacked  by  it. 

Hardening  Drying  Net. — Wlliat  is  the  material  for  toughening 
surface  of  the  net  used  on  frame  for  drying  prints?  I  have  found 
no  need  to  treat  a  set  of  nets  dioring  the  winter,  but  within  the 
last  day  or  two,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  hot  weather,  have  found 
that  prints  in  some  cases  liave  stuck  during  drying.  Would  harden- 
ing ithe  net  avoid  this,  or  is  it  the  fault  of  insufficient  hardening  of 
the  prints  ?— W.  A.  S. 

It  may  be  both,  for  unless  you  ore  using  a  very  hardened 
emulsion  you  aa-e  pretty  certain  to  (have  prints  stick  at  the  present 
tem/peratura  unless  treated  in  a  fixingiliardeniing  bath  or 
sepaa-aitely  haa^ened.  However,  the  mixture  for  the  toughening 
of  the  net  ds : — (A)  Alum,  3  lbs.  ;  soft  water,  160  ozs.  (B)  Lead 
acetate,  1  lb.  ;  soft  water,  80  ozs.  A  and  B  are  tilioixraglily  mixed 
and  the  heavy  white  deposit  allowed  to  settle.  The  clear  liquor 
is  (poured  off  and  the  netting  allowed  to  soak  in  it  for  20  minutes, 
after  which  it  is  lightfly  wrung  out  and  put  aside  in  the  elhade  to 
di-y. 

Fine  FoctrssrSo  Screen. — I  write  to  aek  yooi  if  you  can  inform  me 
wha/t  is  the  method  used  for  making  tihe  extra^fine  ground-glass 
screens  which  are  soOd.  I  have  one  which  ds  three  or  four  times 
as  fine  as  another  screen,  the  latter  one  supplied  with  the  camera 
when  it  was  bought.  Many  fociiesing  screens,  I  find,  are  much 
too  coarse  for  the  ibest  focussing,  aaid  it  is  a  pity  that  camera 
makers  do  mot  make  it  a  irule  to  fit  the  finest  grade  of  screen. — 
J.  Q.  Raleigh. 

Wo  do  not  (know  what  method  is  usied,  but  we  imagine  that  it 
cannot  'be  anything  than  using  tji©  finest  grade  of  carborundum 
or  emery  powder.  If  you  must  have  a  very  fine  screen  without 
the  labour  of  grinding  it  is  easy  to  make  one  by  taking  any  extra- 
rapid  plate  ajjd,  in  the  dark-room,  immersing  it,  without  any 
exxK)6ure  at  all,  in  any  non-staininig  developer  free  from  bromide. 
At  the  end  of  five  minutes  it  is  removed,  fixed,  and  washed  in  the 
usual  way.  It  is  then  placed  for  a  few  minutes  dm  a  soluition  of 
iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  rinsed  and  bleached  in  dilute  ammonia. 
After  a  (brief  wasfli  and  on  drying  it  will  be  found  to  have  a 
fairly  dense  but  verj'  fine  grain  over  it,  and  can  be  used  for  all  the 
purposes  requiring  an  Tiltra-fine  groiund  glass. 

Uranium  Revkrser.— We  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  can  teU 
us  anything  of  the  so-called  uranium  reversing  process.  We  have 
been  unable  to  find  anything  a/bout  it  in  any  of  the  books  we 
have  looked  at.  Apppjently  it  is  some  preparation  which  reverses 
a  negative  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  permanganate  bath 


in  the  Autocbrome  process.  Possibly  it  is  a  commercial  prepara- 
tion, in  which  case  we  should  be  glad  to  know  who  Eupply  it.— 
Charles  Cook  and   Co 

ITiere  is  no  well-known  process  which  passes  by  this  name.  Wo 
can  only  suppose  that  you  refer  to  a  method  of  making  enlarged 
negatives  direct  from  a  small  negative  devised  some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  G.  Bennett,  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club.  An 
exposure  is  made  on  bromide  paper  in  the  ordinary  way  and  the 
positive  enlargement  developed  as  usual.  Then,  instead  of  fixing, 
it  is  washed  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  toned  in  a  uranium  toning 
bath,  after  which  it  is  passed  through  a  weak  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphocyanide  (to  clear  away  uranium  stain),  again  washed,  and 
then  exposed  to  the  light  of  magnesium  ribbon.  On  then  re-develop- 
ing in  an  alkaline  developer,  a  negative  image,  printed  on  the 
residual  emulsion  through  the  non-actinic  uranium  positive,  is 
obtained,  and  at  the  same  time  the  alkaline  developer  destroys  ail 
traces  of  the  uranium  positive. 
Stained  Negatives.— As  a  result  of  using  some  old  stock  solutions 
of  developer  wo  have  recently  had  several  bad  cases  of  developer 
stain  and  unfortunately  on  subjects  which  it  is  iimpossible  to  re- 
take. While  we  have  managed  to  take  off  prints  by  absurdly 
long  exposures  on  bromide  paper,  it  is  almost  imiposiible  to  get. 
anything  presentable  from  tJhe  negatives  in  the  way  of  enlarge- 
ment even  witJh  absurdly  long  exposures  with  an  arc  light.  We- 
have  tried  the  ordinary  stain  removers  such  as  aoid-dhi-onie  alum 
and  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  citric  acid  on  one  of  the 
negatives,  but  with  scarcely  any  effect.  We  should  be  glad  for 
your  advice  is  dealing  with  the  others,  having  regaa-d  to  tlhe  fact 
that  the  negatives  are  irreplaceable. — C.  S.  N. 

Tbo  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  treat  the  negatives  aocoi-ding  to 
the  formula  worked  out  a  yeaj  or  two  ago  by  the  IMord  Company. 
The  negative  should  be  allowed  to  soak  for  albout  10  minutes  in  a 
bleacher  made  up  as  follows  :— Potass  peimainganat*,  50  grains ; 
common  salt,  ;[  oz.  ;  acetic  acid,  glacial,  1  oz. ;  water  to  make  20 
ozs.  After  a  brief  wash  it  is  transferred  to  a  solution  of  1  oz. 
potass  metabisulphite  in  20  ozs.  of  waAer  and  left  there  until  whit« 
to  tihe  back  of  the  film.  On  then  re-developing  in  ainy  non- 
staining  developer  it  will  be  found  that  the  image  is  clean  and 
free  from  stain  and  that  in  other  respeots  the  quality  of  the 
negativg  ds  'unaifected. 

Wht  IBrittsb  lattrnal  d  f  Ijofngrapb^, 
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SDMMART. 

W*  print  Uii*  week  Um  qaeotiona  ict  in  Gndn  I.  ux)  JI.  of  the 
rec«nt  esamiotttion  in  pbotognphv  oonductcd  by  the  City  and  Guild* 
of  London  Inatitote.  The  anawen  to  the  qoeetiona  will,  we  hope, 
afford  fame  reaeonable  id«a  to  Inleoding  rtaoenta  of  the  form  which 
auwcrs  ahould  lake.  (P.  249.)  In  m  lenJing  artieie  we  have  aome- 
thiug  to  say  on  tJi-.'  value  wfatoh  •  writtwi  wawination  paper  haa, 
at  any  tat*  for  thoae  engaged  in  photography,  aa  a  teat  of  know- 
ledge and  an  inducement  to  itudy      (P.  246.) 

8aaM  note*  on  th?  equipment  which  may  be  laid  to  rapraaaot  the 
aaaatitial  minianun  in  equipping  a  itijlio  for  everyday  pro4aaainnal 
portraiture  will  tie  fooaa  oa  page  247. 

It  may  be  hoped  thai  pbolognpbera  will  be  eneooraced  to  tak*  op 
th*  idea  of  a  coounanal  ayatem  of  closiiig  atndina  for  an  annual 
holiday,  aoeh  aa  haa  b*«a  undertaken  by  their  confrteea  in  Edio 
bnifh,  Dorkiiig.  Northaaiptaa  and.  we  b*lieve,  other  place*.   (P.  246.) 

Um  armpalcm*  care  of  originala  aant  to  a  atudio  (or  the  pnipoee  of 
copying  ia  a  point  on  which  Ihar*  eannot  be  too  prrciae  instmction. 
A  ayatem  of  providing  aaf*  itorkgt  (or  every  aoch  orifrinal  will  avoid 
the  very  «reat  amtoyaoce  which  an  accident  to  a  cnatomer'i  property 
is  bound  to  can**.     (P.  246.) 

In  a  oontribat*d  note  Mr.  A.  Lockelt  poinU  oat  thai  th*  difluaiiift 
action  of  a  neytative  or  poaitive  tranaparaocy  raqnir**  to  be  taken 
;iito  oonaideration  in  the  adjnatmeot  of  an  optical  ayatam  (or  anlargin^ 
or  prDJertion     (P   2t&) 

^  ~.,.ir;hntion  to  "  Aaaiatanta'  Note*"  daacrtbca  an  appliance  for 
1/  of  Moumu!ulora  or  a  printing  mercury-vapour  lamp 

i'.  25^) 

A  third  edition  o(  the  "  Portrait  Studio  "  ia  joat  publiahed.  Tliiii 
little  nanoa'  haa  proved,  aa  we  liave  frequently  learnt,  of  vcr%'  grtsl. 
nanita  to  thoaa  aoekina  (rcah  praniaea  or  conaidering  alterationa  to 
rxistiiig  studio*.     (P.  2«6.) 

One  or  tw.>of  the  elementary  precautions  whic'i  mak"  the  difference 
between  obu-.ining  a  developing  solution  in  the  best  and  in  an  inferior 
wcrking  conditior.  are  the  snbjrct  of  i  paragraph  on  page  246. 

The  Board  of  Trad'  Journnl  mentions  that  a  Caiurflian  com- 
pany is  now  manufacturing  blanc  fixe.     (P.  266.) 

Paper  (or  X-ny  photo;n*phv  and  a  design  of  oamon  for  obviating 
doabW  •ipoacres  are  am^ng  the  patent*  of  the  week.     (P.  253.) 

Soma  hints  en  the  preservation  of  apparatus  are  given  by  a  con- 
tributor in  a  not*  on  pog*  2S2. 

PermaiMDM  ol  bromid**,  boainesa  registration,  markings  on  nega 
tives,  print*  (or  eokmring.  the  Callier  oopper  intensifier.  blackenini; 
rectal  aheatha,  and  M.Q.  developer  are  topaca  which  are  the  subjects 
of  brici  replies  to  correspondents.     (P.  266.) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 

Co-operative  The  example  afforded  by  Edinburgh 
Holiday*.  photographers  in  arranging  among  them- 

selves a  common  time  for  the  closing  of  studios  and  for 
assistants'  holidays,  is  one  which  might  well  be  followed 
in  other  places.  Last  year  the  same  plan  was  followed  in 
several  places,  e.g.,  in  Northampton  and  Dorking.  It 
is,  therefore,  pretty  clear  that,  given  goodwill  on  the  part 
of  the  photographers,  the  scheme  is  applicable  to  places 
large  and  small,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  ample 
time  between  now  and  August  for  many  other  towns  to 
follow  suit.  Will  those  who  take  the  lead  among  their 
brethren  in  a  district  let  us  know  about  it;  their  initia- 
tive will  stimulate  others.  While  no  one  expects  holidays 
to  be  what  they  were,  photographic  assistants  on  the  whole 
have  worked  hard  under  conditions  which  to  many  of 
them  have  been  strange.  Neither  they  nor  their  employers 
will  be  any  the  worse  for  a  few  days'  relaxation,  and  the 
communal  closing  scheme  seems  a  way  of  securing  it  with 

the  least  difficulty. 

•  «  • 

Cuatomere'  One  of  the  minor  worries  of  many 
Original*.  photographers  is  the  responsibility  for 

the  safety  of  original  photographs,  drawings,  or  miniatures 
entrusted  to  them  for  copying.  Unless  there  is  some 
system  for  keeping  them  safely,  this  particular  class  of 
article  has  a  wonderful  knack  of  getting  mislaid,  soiled, 
or  injured,  with  the  result  that  even  if  no  claim  f«r 
damage  arises  there  is  considerable  unpleasantness  and 
a  loa  of  reputation  for  the  photographer.  The  only  safe 
way  is  to  regard  each  "  original  "  as  a  valuable  piece  of 
jewellery,  to  be  locked  up  as  soon  as  it  is  received,  only 
to  be  given  out  when  the  actual  copying  is  being  done, 
and  then  to  be  promptly  returned  to  safe  keeping.  We 
have  in  mind  a  case  where  an  old  glass  positive  wa.« 
brought  in  for  enlargement.  It  was  left  unprotected 
upon  a  table,  became  covered  with  a  letter  and  had  a 
heavy  paper  weight  dropped  upon  it,  with  the  result 
that  it  was  reduced  to  splinters.  The  situation  Kvas 
-9SrM  by  cementing  the  pieces  together,  cop3nng  and 
enlarging  in  accordance  with  the  original  order,  and 
having  a  wet  collodion  copy  of  the  enlargement  made  to 
replace  the  original  in  the  frame.  The  cost  of  this  extra 
work  more  than  swallowed  up  the  profit  on  the  entire 
job,  yet  all  this  might  have  been  averted  by  a  moment's 
care  in  putting  the  positive  in  a  place  of  safety.  Copy- 
ing is  usually  regarded  as  a  bore  by  operators,  and 
originals  often  lie  about  in  the  studio  for  weeks  before 
an  opportunity  is  made  to  deal  with  them,  with  the  result 
that  their  appearance  is  not  improved  when  they  are 
returned,  and,  worse  still,  sometimes  they  disappear  alto- 
gether. It  is  a  simple  matter  to  place  each  in  a  separate 
plate  box,  and  to  stick  a  gummed  label  on  the  lid  giving 
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full  particulars  of  the  order.  If  treated  in  this  way  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  them  to  be  overlooked  or  injured. 
Asother  thing  which  is  often  omitted  is  the  re-sealing  of 
daguerreotypes  or  miniatures  which  have  to  be  taken  out 
of  their  cases  or  rims  for  copying.  This  was  formerly 
done  with  goldbeater's  skin,  which  can  be  obtained  from 
most  chemists,  but,  if  unobtainable,  the  thin  gummed 
paper  used  for  mending  music  answers  nearly  as  well. 
It  is  not  fair  to  the  owner  to  return  his  picture  in  a  less 
protected  state  than  that  in  which  he  brought  it. 


The 

Portrait 

Studio. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  from  our  publishers 
that  a  third  edition  of  the  little  manual, 
"  The  Portrait  Studio,"  has  just  been 
called  for.  Since  its  first  issue  exactly  two  years  ago 
this  miniature  handbook  on  the  design  and  equipment  of 
the  daylight  studio  has  constantly  recommended  itself  to 
photographers  desiring  essentially  practical  advice  on  the 
features  of  size  and  design  which  a  studio  should  possess 
to  make  it  most  serviceable  for  everyday  portraiture.  The 
need  for  a  manual  of  this  kind  is  felt  when  contemplating 
the  leasing  of  a  new  place  of  business  or  alterations  to 
existing  premises,  for  it  is  frequently  overlooked  that 
dimensions  of  length  and  breadth  whicn  are  ample  in  the 
case  of  one  type  of  stndio  are  decidedly  insufficient  when 
the  light  reaches  the  sitter  in  a  different  way.  And  then 
the  effect  of  surrounding  buildings  is  one  which  requires 
to  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  pattern  of  the  studio. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  its  helpful  guidance  in 
such  matters  as  these,  and  in  the  fitting  of  the  studio  with 
blinds,  curtains,  wall  and  floor  coverings,  etc.,  that  two 
successive  editions  of  the  manual  have  been  rapidly  ex- 
hausted. The  third  edition  is  exactly  the  same,  but  owing 
to  great  advances  in  the  cost  of  paper  its  price  is  higher, 
viz.,  ten  pence,  post  free. 


IMalting  and 

Keeping 

Developers. 


We  have  noticed  from  time  to  time  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  behaviour 
of  developers,  particularly  pyro-soda, 
which  were  made  to  practically  the  same  formula  by 
different  people.  This  difference  appears  to  be  due  not 
to  any  difference  of  quality  in  the  constituents,  but  to 
variations  in  the  methods  of  compounding.  The  usual 
procedure  is  to  dissolve  the  sulphite  in  hot  water  often 
used  directly  from  a  geyser  or  similar  device,  and  as 
soon  as  solution  is  complete  (sometimes  before)  to  add 
the  pyro  to  the  warm  solution.  If  metabisulphite  be  used 
in  addition  it  is  often  dissolved  at  the  same  time  as  the 
sulphite,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  free  sulphurous 
acid  is  driven  off,  and  the  effect  of  the  addition  is  pro- 
portionately nullified.  If  we  compare  a  solution  mixed  in 
this  way  with  one  made  in  a  more  rational  manner  a  very 
considerable  difference  in  energy  will  be  perceptible,  and 
as  energy  is  what  we  pay  for,  it  means  economy  in  ex- 
penditure in  chemicals,  oesides  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  negative.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  is 
.  to  boil  the  water  thoroughly  and  then  to  allow  it  to  cool, 
and  to  precipitate  as  much  of  the  suspended  lime  as 
possible.  Of  course,  if  distilled  water  be  used  this  is  not 
necessary.  The  next  step  is  to  pound  the  sulphite  in  a 
mortar  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder.  This  only 
takes  a  minute  or  two,  and  greatly  facilitates  solution. 
The  metabisulphite  may  be  powdered  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  whole  dissolved  at  quite  a  low  temperature. 
The  pyro  is  then  added,  and  dissolved  with  as  little 
shaking  as  possible.  The  same  precautions  should  be 
observed  when  making  sulphite  solution  for  amidol 
developer,  and  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  colour  of 
the  solution  and  keeping  qualities  will  result.  Another 
point  is  the  degree  of  concentration  of  stock  solutions. 


When  an  ounce  of  pyro  can  be  used  up  in  a  day  or  two 
the  practice  of  making  the  solution  of  working  strength 
may  be  followed,  otherwise  it  is  better  to  use  one-fourth 
this  bulk  of  water  and  to  dilute  for  use  as  required. 
Such  concentrated  solutions  keep  their  energy  much 
longer  than  weak  ones,  and,  moreover,  allow  of  consider- 
able modification  of  the  strength  and  proportions  of  the 
working  developer. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

On  another  page  we  print  the  questions  set  by  the 
examiners  in  photography  for  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute,  and,  in  connection  with  the  answers 
which  we  append  to  them,  it  may  be  of  some  service  to 
photographic  students  who  still  may  be  entering  for  these 
examinations  to  add  a  few  words  which  will,  perhaps,  be 
of  value  to  them,  and  some  which  perhaps  we  may  be 
allowed  to  address  to  the  examiners.  It  should  be  under- 
stood by  students  that  the  general  purpose  of  these  exami- 
nation papers  is  not  to  elucidate  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of  how  such  and  such  photographic  operations 
are  carried  out,  'but,  broadly  and  mainly,  to  ascertain 
the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which 
photographic  processes  and  operations  depend.  WhDe  of 
late  years  it  has  been  the  general  rule  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  examinations  as  a  criterion  of  the  efficiency  of 
instruction  in  technological  subjects,  w:  venture  to  think 
that,  taking  photographers  as  they  are,  there  is  still  a 
wide  field  of  usefulness  for  the  written  examination  paper 
as  a  test  of  knowledge  and  as  an  incentive  to  study.  We 
know— better,  perhaps,  than  most  people — that  those  en- 
gaged in  photography  as  a  business  are  notoriously  bad 
students  of  the  principles  of  their  craft,  that  many  of 
them,  indeed,  if  they  were  asked  point  blank,  would  have 
to  admit  that  they  had  never  read  a  text-book  on 
photography.  In  making  that  censure  we  draw  no  sharp 
distinction  between  assistants  and  masters.  If  any  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  drawn  we  think  there  is  little  doubt  that 
more  students  of  books  will  be  found  among  a  hundred 
assistants  than  among  the  same  number  of  masters.  In 
such  circumstances  there  is  obviously  every  reason  to  main- 
tain a  system  which  offers,  in  the  shape  of  a  certificate  or 
medal,  a  certain  inducement  to  study  the  manuals  of  the 
photographic  craft,  and  we  ourselves  should  consider  it  a 
retrograde  step  for  the  written  examination  paper  to  be 
omitted  from  the  tests  of  efficiency  and  instruction  which 
can  be  conveniently  applied.  While  students'  success  in 
examinations  should  not  be  the  basis  on  which  monetary 
support  is  granted  to  educational  institutions  or  to 
teachers  themselves,  examinations  still  remain  an  element 
in  photographic  instruction  which  is  an  entirely  healthy 
one,  and  therefore  to  be  encouraged. 

The  student  will  gather  from  these  remarks,  as  well  as 
from  the  answers  to  the  questions,  that  long  answers  are 
by  no  means  necessary :  a  short  answer  is  quit«  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  candidate  knows  his  subject,  and  it  may 
do  that  even  though  it  may  not  be  a  precise  answer  to  the 
question  asked,  though,  obviously,  it  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible be  exactly  of  this  required  form.  In  the  ordinary 
grade  of  the  City  and  Guilds  examination  practically  all 
the  questions  are  based  year  by  year  on  what  may  be 
called  the  evervday  methods  and  processes  of  photography. 
While  the  student  is  not  supposed  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  principles  of  processes,  yet  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  the  examination  is  to  lead  him  to  become 
something  superior  to  the  rule-of- thumb  worker.  For 
example,  in  regard  to  the  intensification  of  a  negative,  he 
is  required  to  know,  not  simply  that  the  negative  is 
whitened  by  the  mercury  solution  and  blackened  by  the 
ammonia,   but  why  it  is  whitened    and  blackened,    even 
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though  he  is  not  assumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  chemical 
compounds  which  figure  in  these  processes.  In  the  same 
way  he  is  expected  to  have  some  reasonably  clear  idea  of 
the  essential  difference  which  exists  between  the  sensitive 
surface  of  a  gelatine  gaslight  paper  and  that  of  platino- 
type  paper.  Such  considerations  as  these  will  be  the 
means  employed  by  the  examiner  of  testing  the  intelli- 
gence of  thought  which  is  applied  by  the  student  to  the 
materials  and  processes  with  which  he  has  to  do. 

In  the  advanced  or  final  grade,  however,  of  the  examina- 
tion, the  field  is  both  wider  and  deeper;  wider,  in  that  the 
student  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  methods  and  pro- 
cesses which  do  not  come  within  the  regular  routine  of 
photographic  work,  and  deeper,  in  the  sense  that  he  is 
expected  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical,  physical, 
and  optical  principles  which  govern  processes,  or  are  the 
basis  for  the  construction  of  instruments.  Although  this 
is  the  case,  the  examination  is  still  one  which  is  fairly 
within  the  scope  of  the  advanced  student  of  everyday 
photography,  inasmuch  as  only  seven  questions  out  of  a 
total  of  twelve  are  to  be  attempted.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  paper  on  another  page,  as  well  as  from  those  of  pre- 
vious years,  that  it  is  possible  to  select  seven  questions 
without  going  into  what  may  be  termed  the  more  special- 
ised branches  of  photographic  knowledge.  Nevertheless, 
the  candidate  in  this  grade  may  be  well  advised  to  be  a 
student,  not  only  of  the  more  advanced  manuals  of 
photography,  but  also  of  the  papers  and  contributions  or 
the  subject  published  in  the  photographic  Press  within 
the  previous  five  or  ten  years. 

In  the  two  papers  of  questions  which  we  publish  there 
are,  we  think,  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  examiners 
are  by  no  means  as  definite  an  they  might  be.  In  No.  6 
of  Grade  I.  it  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  the  question 
relates  to  an  actual  developing  solution  or  to  a  formula 
for  a  developer.  In  our  answer  we  have  assumed  that  the 
question  meins  what  it  says,  but  where  precision  in  replies 
is  expected  in  answers  it  might  at  least  be  conspicuous  also  in 
the  questions.  Similarly,  in  regard  to  No.  II  in  Grade  I., 
it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  the  examiner  really  intended 
only  to  ask  as  to  the  mechanical  advantages  of  develop- 
ment in  a  tank  over  development  in  a  dish.  If  it  were 
intended  to  question  the  candidate  as  to  the  advantages 
of  the  so-called  "  tank  "  or  "  time  "  system  of  develop- 
ment the  question  should  have  been  more  precisely  worded. 
But  in  the  questions  set  in  Grade  II.  there  are  two  which 
we  think  depart  somewhat  from  what  examination  ques- 
tion on  a  subject  like  photography  should  be.  In  No.  8 
the  student  is  asked  to  describe  how  he  would  fit  up  a 
small  room  for  developing,  fixing,  and  washing,  and  also 
for  storing  chemicals,  solutions,  plates,  and  paper.  We 
hope  that  every  candidate  was  courageous  enough  to 
suggest  to  the  examiners  that  a  room  such  as  this  was 
about  the  worst  place  for  storing  plates  and  papers;  we 
think  that  would  be  a  better  answer  than  would  any 
attempt  lo  describe  means  of  enclosing  such  materials  in 
damp-proof  receptacles.  No.  10  is  a  question  which  ratner 
mvstifies  lu.  No  one,  we  imagine,  who  left  an  ounce  or  two 
of  ammonium  persulphate  insufliriently  sealed  for  several 
months  would  then  care  to  endanger  negatives  of  any 
value  by  using  it  as  a  reducer  for  them,  the  only  use 
for  this  salt  in  photography.  Even  if  they  did,  they 
would  not  want  a  solution  stronger  than  five  per  cent., 
yet.  to  pursue  the  problem  to  the  extreme  set  forth  in  the 
question,  the  data  which  are  given  are  not  of  the  form 
from  which  the  quantity  of  the  persulphate  contained  in 
a  given  volume  of  presumably  saturated  solution  can  be 
<''<-iirately  calculated.  It  may  be  supposed  that  these  two 
•  |Uf-tion8  are  in  the  nature  of  "  catches,"  designed  to 
test  the  student's  sharpness,  to  provide  a  test  for  indivi- 


dual intelligence,  and  to  penalise  the  habit  of  repeating 
facts  by  rote  without  understanding  them.  There  may  be 
reasons  for  exercises  of  this  kind,  but  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  as  a  means  of  benefiting  the  student  of  photo- 
graphy, who  most  stands  in  need  of  encouragement,  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  are  best  left  alone.  They  impose  a 
diflBcult  task  upon  the  teacher,  who  may  be  asked  by  a 
would-be  candidate  what  is  the  exact  significance  of  such 
knowledge  in  the  real  business  of  photography.  Still  they 
are  so  few  and  far  betwesa  in  City  and  Guilds  papers  that 
they  do  not  materially  affect  the  educative  value  of  these 
papers  on  the  whole. 

STUDIO  APPARATUS. 
The  young  photographer  who  has  finished  his  apprentice- 
ship or  training,  and  desires  to  make  a  start  on  his  own 
account,  is  faced  with  a  somewhat  troublesome  problem 
in  selecting  the  cameras  and  lenses  which  are  essential  to 
his  work.  Frequently  ho  has  to  pay  dearly  for  his  lack  of 
knowledge,  finding  either  that  he  has  acquired  very  un- 
suitable apparatus  or  that  he  has  gone  to  quite  unneces- 
sary expenditure  over  goods  which  are  satisfactory  in 
themselves,  but  needlessly  large  and  expensive.  It  is  not 
safe  to  trust  altogether  to  the  advice  of  the  dealer  or  his 
assistants,,  for  most  of  these  good  people,  while  perfectly 
honest  in  their  intentions,  have  little  or  no  experinoe  of 
studio  work,  and  are,  therefore,  not  in  a  position  to  give 
practical  help  in  the  matter.  The  best  plan  is  to  decide 
upon  the  essential  requirements  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  to  look  round  until  apparatus  which  embodies  them 
is  discovered. 

The  first  point  to  be  decided  is  the  maximum  size  of 
plate  to  be  ur^'i.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  twelve  inches 
by  ten  will  be  the  most  useful;  larger  sizes  are  rarely 
made  direct  nowadays,  and  for  most  studios  the  "  twelve- 
ten  "  camera  takes  up  quite  enough  room  and  is  quite 
heavy  enough  to  move  about  with  comfort.  A  camera  of 
this  size  should  have  one  or  two  slides  for  the  full-sized 
plate,  with  inner  carriei^  for  ten  by  eight  and  whole 
plates,  and  should  be  fitted  with  a  remoAMble  back  to  take 
a  slide  which  carries  two  half  plates  aide  by  side;  or  one, 
an  inner  carrier  of  a  half  plate  horizontally,  so  that  two 
cabinets  or  two  c.d.v.'s  can  be  exposed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. Not  fewer  than  two  such  slides  should  be  provided, 
although  half  a  dozen  is  not  too  many  on  a  busy  day, 
especially  when  the  photographer  is  single-handed,  and 
has  to  change  his  own  plates.  Single  slides  are  prefer- 
able to  double  ones  for  studio  use,  as  they  are  more  quickly 
filled,  and  there  is  lees  risk  of  double  exposures. 

In  some  studios  the  whole-plate  camera  is  deemed  large 
enough  for  the  indoor  camera,  this  being  supplemented  by 
a  twelve  by  ten  outdoor  instrument  when  larger  negatives 
are  needed.  The  slides  for  a  whole-plate  studio  camera 
should  take  two  half-plates  side  by  side,  the  whole-plate 
being  rather  too  small  for  a  repeat  of  two  cabinet  poses. 
If  a  ten  by  eight  camera  can  be  procured  reasonably  the 
slides  can  easily  be  adapted;  the  ten  by  eight  size  is. 
iiows>V£r,  seldom  used  now,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  better 
price  for  a  photograph  of  this  size  than  for  a  whole-plate. 

Smaller  cameras  than  whole-plate  are  usually  only 
employed  for  sticky-backs,  and  come  into  a  class  of  their 
own,  the  usual  type  being  one  taking  four  negatives  upon 
the  half  of  a  half-plate,  cut  lengthwise. 

The  stand  should  be  a  firm  one,  and,  if  possible,  of  th^ 
two-pillar  type,  of  which  the  "  Semicentennial  "  and  the 
"  Hana  "  are  good  examples.  These  permit  great  lati- 
tude in  height,  it  being  possible  to  bring  the  camera  very 
low  for  children,  or  to  raise  it  high  enough  for  tt>9  tallest 
standing  figure. 

The  lens  is  an  all-important  part  of  the  outfit,   and 
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Vorr  aoafal 


od 
ooft 


foorljr  ovorjrono  now  bmo  •  ifcattcr  for 
cop  botnc  troabkaono,  tofmuXiy  with  childna, 
iMid  dooMO  flofw,  tbo  boBUMwrfaal  btOoao,  t 
Paekord  Idoal  pattorna  aro  all  aatarfaetorj,  aad 


iMod  witb  a  ball  and  tabo  or  "  Antinoao 
dorirod.  Tbo  ball  and  tabo  w  tbe  inoft  ylf— lat  to 
but  tborc  M  alwaw  tbe  bother  of  Icalngo,  which 
"  Antinoo*  "  avoid*. 


be 
Ao 


TIIK  POSITION  OF  THE  ILLUMINANT  IN  ENLARGING 

AND   PROJECTION. 


It  umA  Ut  \m  mIaUkI  in  tMt'book*,  or,  st  l«Mt,  impli«<l  bjr  tb« 
diagranw  ((iven,  thai  tbo  eorroot  powltion  for  tb«  illnminani  ki 
MMb  that  tbo  oondoHMr  bring*  light- rayi  to  a  foetif  at  tb*  finrt 
fi/H}«  <>f  tlio  objoetivo,  'I1ii«  i<l<iii  )i«»  bam  provad  orromwaa, 
uri'l,  In  fMt,  pfMtlcMlly  irnpriMiibUf  with  tbo  ordinary  nncor- 
rwUMl  iiUnO'Cmivox  ttitn\timtA  condMUar,  Tbo  mftAtim  Uit%f\i- 
lni{  \m  Mint  Um)  illunilnttiil  ithontH  Iw  no  plBcad  th«t  »  amall 
)f)ia((o  "'  li*"  liKi>'^*''*'>'<'"  )*  '"miMl  n  ihort  (li«Unc«  s)i«a<l  of 
tlio  <il/|wl.iv() ;  wiiilx,  If  lii«  IntU-r  in  removed,  •  «imilar,  init 
\tim  iM\uim\,  itiitt((«  in  f<rrnH«l  noar  or  at  ih«  icrMn. 

Tim  rttU'iiMiUi  of  llui  mk'/hhI  nu'llKxl  of  •iIjiMting  the  ]i((iil^, 
liowt'Var,  Im  iH<lil(riii  |iro|ii'rl,v  nui\fr*Uxii\.  Mnny  liave  an  im- 
|,r(«<il<in  lliHk  Dm  r/irnKtiwr  iiii'l  olijivtivti  form,  in  Mrinu!  way, 
a  aiii^ln  lyirntil'iyl  (i|itii'nl  KyuUnii,  K'vi'iK  uniform  illumination, 
'i'liia  l«  <!orr<<<'l.  A*  far  n«  11.  ((oi<»,  lint  it  i«  not  llui  rasl  explana- 
tion, anil  <t(N«  not  nii-4fl  all  fiumm,  for  the  roaaons  to  be  giv<m. 

WliaUivor  may  tiavn  lM«<n  tim  raMi  with  early  lantern  alidoa, 
nuwlo  for  iumi  with  portr  lllnniinanla,  the  mfxlom  alide  ia  not 
wry  lr«n«|iariiit,  niiitlmr,  for  Mwit  matter,  i»  the  average 
nxKitlivn,  Mtlll  liuM  lui  up  UtAuUy  cinematograph  film.  True, 
tlixro  mav  l>"  A  tiny  iiiiU'h  or  two  of  clear  giant  or  haru  coliu- 
lolil,  liiit  tlifwi  niori'ly  (MUMipy  an  inKignificant  portion  of  tho 
pliilum.  Wliiil  followN,  tlii'ii  7  If  llio  nogalivio,  alide,  or  nini 
la  at  liHit  only  Minil  trariNpari'Mt  or  almoai  tranalucont,  it  mu<tt 
Ui  rt))(ar<l<«l  an  l.o  aoinn  oxt<Mit  <'oniitituting  (in  conjunction  with 
thw  nonitoiiMir)  a  ililTuHlnK  niiKliuni,  ^(raduatud  oo  n«  to  compoao 
tho  vnrloua  (.oiiiki  of  tlin  piiMuro.  Now,  if  tho  nogativo,  alido, 
or  lllin,  with  tlui  <Min(liinw<r,  iit  pnirticaily  n  graduated  diffuK- 
liiK  inoillnni,  il  io  cvidnnt  that  tlii<  chiof  object  Io  ho  attained 
la  Ut  IlliiniinaUi  lliia  from  iNiliind  an  evenly  ond  aa  brilliantly 
a«  |MH»Nlliln.  Olhtir  lliinKH  U'xw^t,  <h|uu1,  thia  end  it  secured  by 
ItrliiKinK  tIm  llluminant  n(<iiri>r,  ainro,  Ixseidea  the  increooed 
llt(lit  riittiirnltv  duo  Ut  ((roatiir  proximity,  a  wider  oono  of  rays 
Uii'ii  onltirM  tlin  uoiideiiMer,     'I'iio  adjufttmont  i*  much  aimplifiod 


in  tbo  eaoe  of  tbo  enUiffer  *wf  tbo  opiteal  l«nt«m  by  the  fact 
that  tbe  iMf(atire  <ir  elide  ie  doae  to  tbe  eoodenaer,  aad  thei»' 
fore  reoetrai  tbe  beam  of  light  before  any  portion  caa  eoaie 
to  a  focna. 

In  the  oaae  of  the  cinematograph,  where  tbe  fifan  ie  a  little 
dietance  away  from  tlie  oondenoer,  instead  of  being  doee  to  it. 
the  factor*  are  different,  ainoe  the  pontion  of  the  illominant 
i«  partly  dependent  on  that  distance,  tiie  beam  of  light  baring 
to  be  concentrated  in  a  tmall  diac  on  tbe  "  gate,"  in  whidi  ia 
the  film-Ap«rtare  or  "maak."  With  that  exception  the  aame 
argument  appliea. 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  method  are  eaaily  experimented 
with.  For  the  first,  tiie  po«ition  of  the  illnminant  may  be 
approximately  found  as  follows.  Focus  the  negative  or  slide 
sharply  on  tho  oasel  or  screen.  From  the  ratio  of  enlargement 
calculate  the  minor  conjugate,  and  measure  an  equal  distance 
from  the  alide  or  negative,  marking  it  on  the  bench.  Thia,  of 
course,  is  the  first  norlc.  Remove  the  slide  or  negative  and 
also  the  objective,  and  move  the  llluminant  till  the  best  possible 
image  of  the  lightsouroe  is  focuseed  on  a  white  card  supported 
level  with  the  mark.  Then  replace  the  objective  and  re-insert 
tho  slide  or  negative.  In  practice  this  arrangement  will  be 
found  to  eive  a  very  fair  illumination,  quite  decently  aniform, 
not  because  the  old  theory  is  anywise  right,  but  from  the  fact, 
as  before  explained,  that  a  slide  or  negative  of  average  density 
actti,  in  conjunction  with  the  condenser,  ae  a  diffuser,  and  is 
in  oflcct  an  illuminated  object,  like  a  stained-glass  window  or 
a  lit^uD  clock  face.  This  method  has,  at  any  rate,  the  merit 
that  the  liuht  is  further  from  the  condenser,  and  a  cracked 
condensor  less  probable,  though  the  maximum  illumination  is 
obviously  not  obtained. 

Now,  having  tried  the  first  way,  without  altering  any  of 
the  other  adjustmente,  gradually  approach  the  Uluminant  to 
the  condenser,   watchin);  the  easel  or  screen.     The   increased 
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-r  will  St  mm  U  Mlai.    WW*  tW 

•tMd.  rMww  Ik*  MfiMw  tr  rfM*  m4  k*M 

yu  eai4  •  Urn  VmJbm  ia  fmit  of  lW«H«*l«*    A  Mull 

«(  t)M  liglii«wi«»  wUl  b*  loraMirf  «■  it  st  •  awtoia 

lao^  dKwinc  that  Um  wwad  id»al  *4i««(aM«t  kaa  Um 

It  will  U  UimU,  iMwvar,   Om*  llnia  4U<aaw  auf 


\m  varMd  w/m^wh^t  »/y  Dtorlan  Um  light  naarvr  to  or  (orth«r 
away  tt^ttn  th«  n/rKlimier,  without  particularly  •fluctinii  th* 
•aaaiiMa  «f  Um  liKl'ti'iK,  |iroyi<l«<l  the  •lid«  or  n<i(ativa  i*  auni 
ciaatly  dwiai,  wbkb  km*  to  prova  tlia  aoundnaM  of  tha  con- 


A.  LoontiT. 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS    IN    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

!W«prialM»wlhaf«artteMW(  lath*  trntgndmal  tkammtmttmlm  ffceaofrafbx  raemtljr  hdi  bjr  tha  CItjr  M4  0«il4«o(  LeB4oa 
ra«ti«»la,  ami  haf«  ippiafii  l«  aacb  ^mmmt  tha  aaMW  awh  m  a  tlali*  ta  Ofa<*  I  or  11.  aighl  faaaoaaUjr  l«  tspMlad  la  gtv*. 
' "  •■•  ar  »«a  aaaai  th*  aatara  ft  tkm  nmttttm  gHat  a  «Mi  4mI  af  liiwn  m  i»  what  tha  mmww  shall  b*,  bat  ia  tha  najorltjr  «<  iaatainw 
tka  laiwiw  whiah  wa  |nat  wiU  ao  4o«bt  ha  t*  Mmm»  la  rtalta«a  wha  m»r  tUU  b*  aaalMiapiaUag  Mtartng  lea  Ihaaa  ataminaltoM  io 
f«t««i.— B*.  "B.  i."] 

Might  irj  4iM«J*iag  mom  talpliit*  in  pyro  nAuUou,  hat  4aaht- 

fal  td  ttmU.    If  iqrrD  it  aM^a  ap  itroagar  (far  dilaUaa  with 

walar)  AaiM  ata  aada  aalphita  Mlaiiaa  ia  piaaa  af  part  of  th« 

,  ia  m4m  t»  nnawltwil  atiiatlw  a(  pjrra  whM  ia  wathar 


Or«4«  U—fmrm 

1    Wav  Iha  faOawhig  ara  mM  WMhi<  a 
1  ■«7  afa  aBt«a<  itala  haw,  a*4  wha*  wiO 
ia  thaaataW  <a)aptea«f 
li«a:(()*piMa«f 
(a)  Na  riiihla  ihii^     »■■  altir 


toaaiM«»(«)i 
«)  ia  |l  II  Bi  |i    g 


4   Whal«alhaw««<a 
hi  Iha  alatftei  (h|  ia 

(«)  r«r  ainriag  4if«h  *i  tmm  at  1h| 
<■«■,•<  hMdi  aa4  hMH  aa  a«B  M  law  if 

»ii«r;  aiaafar 
a*  !■(«). 
(c)  Far  p»M*»ig  flMa  ia  *«iMrf 


that  yoti  prtlfr,  anil 
4mmti  \ty  tha  pf«c«M 


7.  Dweriha  mt  rntHkni  al 
•aplaia  daMljr  wlijr  tha  iaaga  ia  i 

m^       ^ 

Um  o^prtiaa  ia  Maachad  thati^  (a  Iha  glaM  ia  aulatia*!  tA 
mmati  t-MwM,  wall  wadMJ  ai»4  tiMai  pat  to  wMh  nMti/M 

Yha  iMigi  M  aM4a  4«aaar  hjr  •  wIMa  Maraaay 
lifiig  aa  Iha  partidai  af  Iha  ailvar  hMga,  whMl 

H  If  a  gililha»4aiai4a  p«tat  waa*  af  a  raalf -graMith  aalaar 

a<  a  biMh,  what  waaM  iMa  iadilaT    CaaU  yaa  aHar  Iha 

liaMT  waf  aathatitrfMaUaatha  wMta4— if  la.hawr    (Wj 

CaJav-aapaaM* ;  ar,  a*  tit*  ulh**  hami,  i$*dofm 
law  aadb  haaaMa  ar  aaa(aaiii»ai«4  I/7  Iraaai  af  i^ipa. 
Xm.  h7   laliag  Iha  prtai  wMh   Iha  ih«nii— 
Immda  ap  ta  ghw  tfto  laaat  lya  af  hrtawhUaUaa),  U.,  I 

raa   In 

(pwfiaaM/) 

f .  AaMMBh«  that  yaa  ara  gHw  •  iMtfaaapa  »igali»a  a«4  a 

rfta  t la tiadf  ham  jtM  awiM  awha  f Mai  lha«  a 

am  rXf.r     (H^» 

Mlhaa^af  thalMJiMi 

prfate  white,  a  prfal  ia  fat  ati^a  aa  aaaal.    Bat  if  Iha  th/  m 

Ihh^  tfto  pact  «f  Iha  aagiiiva  ia  lliihil  aat  oa  iha  gla«  ai4a 

i#*  m  iptfrr  mitimra,  ifp«a4  with  a  hfwfc  to  Iha  aadiaa  af 

2ilMrfh«pa parlML    A  pttat  fata  dto  MyiUra  it  Ihta  mada 

hp  4iihaarf  MdM,  if  tint  tip  wtth  a  iMifaiti  attat  af  Immw 

■Mv  aaaa  liw  pthritag  friMa.    Tha  p»h«  it    Omi  a«g  hi  a 

f tHk*  btfcati  1^  tl^  Mfiliaa,  wMili  laMaa  it  p*a«tfa4  (M  *• 

^mm  M4a)  wiih  •  matk  to  aatar  Iha  laa^aaapa  parthw  af  Iha 

a^  m  MM*  Miiy  aiaia  fatto  a  raa^  prhrt  f «m« 

mafidhm,  wMB  *a  thp  pwtfi  «a(  aaaf  f«M  it 

dWwa4  to  ^«ha«  hi  «ba  aaa,    fi  it  ij»f 

_  Aa  Ar  aigalin  »<<h  a  kaah  ar  two  *<  fMB,  aaJ  i>^« 

I,  III  J    Mtot  a4|«to4  ia  Iha  fataa  bt  ragMtr  w«h  il    Oa 

*..  praaias.  Vr  ^'^•^  >%**'  ika  ihp  it 


<»»i<iyir. 


i«aitaf 
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12.  State  and  describe  tTie  disadvantages  of  a  spectacle  lens, 
when  used  instead  of  the  lenses  made  specially  for  the  purpose,  in 
practical  photography.     (30.) 

The  size  of  plate  covered  is  very  small,  reJatively  to  the 
focal  length  of  the  spectacle  lens,  and  the  lens  cannot  be  used 
a.t  an  aperture  much  greater  than  about  f/16.  But  the  chief 
drawback  is  that  a  spectacle  lens  does  not  work  to  focus,  i.e., 
image  focusaed  sharply  on  ground  glass  1*111  not  be  sharp  in 
negative. 

Pure  Photography— Final  Examination. 

1.  CoiCFAaB  the  chromium,  mercury  and  ammonia,  and  mercury 
and  ferrous  oxalte  methods  of  intensification,  and  state  in  each  case 
IT  Ay  the  image  is  made  more  opaque.     (50  marks.) 

As  regards  degree  of  intensification  (at  one  application) 
mercury -ammonia  has  greatest  effect ;  the  other  two,  about 
equal,  but  can  yield  practically  any  degree  of  increase  of  den- 
sity by  repeating  the  process. 

As  regards  reliability  and  permanence  of  result,  mercury  and 
ferrous  oxalate  first ;  chromium,  very  little  inferior,  but 
mercury-ammonia  greatly  inferior  in  both  respects. 

In  the  case  of  chromium,  increased  opacity  of  intensified 
image  is  due  to  deposit  of  a  chromium  compound  with  the  silver 
re-obtained  by  re-development.  In  the  case  of  mercury- 
ammonia,  bleaching  of  the  silver  image  forms  silver  chloride 
and  mercurous  chloride,  a  quantity  of  each  chemically  equiva- 
lent to  each  part  of  silver  in  the  image.  On  treatment  with 
ammonia  the  mercurous  chloride  is  converted  into  a  dark 
mercury-aoimonia-chlorine  compound,  whilst  the  silver  chloride 
is  partly  dissolved.  From  this  latter  fact  the  process  is  some- 
what erratic,  also  on  account  of  the  not  very  regular  action  of 
ammonia  on  mercurous  chloride.  In  the  case  of  mercury  and 
ferrous  oxalate,  the  intensified  image  consists  of  metallic  mer- 
cury and  silver,  and  serves  for  repetition  of  the  bleaching  and 
darkening  process  equally  as  the  original  image. 

2.  What  is  resolving  power?  State  what  you  know  about  the 
resolving  power  of  photographic  plates.     (45.) 

Resolving  power  is  the  capacity  (of  an  optical  instrument  or 
a  plate)  to  record  fine  etruoture  aharply,  e.g.,  fine  lines  in  a 
spectrum,  near  stars  in  a  stellar  photograph.  A  measure  of 
resolving  power  is  the  distance  between  two  fine  lines  which 
are  "  resolved  "  as  two,  not  merged  into  one. 

The  resolving  power  of  photographic  plates  varies  greatly 
with  the  type  of  plate.  Since  resolving  power  is  dependent 
partly  on  the  size  of  the  grains  of  silver  bromide  in  emulsion, 
plates  of  fine  grain,  such  as  those  of  the  "  lantern  "  or  "  pro- 
cess "  type,  as  also  the  plates  for  Lippmann  colour  photo- 
graphy, possess  high  resolution.  As  it  depends  also  on  the 
degree  of  transparency  of  the  emulsion  film  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  a  plate  of  given  fineness  of  grain  is  equal  in 
resolving  power  to  one  of  the  same  quality  in  this  respect. 
Thickness  of  film  and  rate  at  which  the  emulsion  yields  a  heavy 
deposit  of  density  also  contribute  to  variations  in  resolving 
power. 

3.  Draw  curves  showing  approximately  iihe  sensitiveness  of  (1) 
ordinary,  (2)  isochromatic,  (3)  pandhromatic  plates  to  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  describe  the  effect  of  a  deep  yellow  screein  (e.g.,  a 
"  10  to  12  times  screen")  in  each  case  (40). 

Plotting  the  spectrum  in  steps,  each  of  500  Angstrom  units  of 
wave-length,  from  the  ultra-violet  (3,000  to  4,000)  to  the  red  at 
7,000,  fig.  1  is  the  type  of  sensitiveness  of  the  ordinary  (non- 
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Fig.  1. 


colour  sensitive)  plate,  i.e.,  very  considerably  in  the  ultra-violet, 
with  the  maximum  in  the  blue-violet  amd  very  rapidly  falling 
off  to  nil  just  about  at  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum. 

Fig.   2    represents  the    eentaitiveness  of    the  average    ortJho- 


dhromatic  plate  (sensitised  with  erythrosin),  pretty  much  the 
same  ek  an  ordinary  plate  up  to  5,000,  but  then  showing  fair 
sensitiveness  through  the  green  with  a  ohairacteriatic  drop  aibout 
the  line  5,300. 
In  the  case  of  the  panchromatic  plate  (fig  3),  the  colour  sensitive- 
ness is  greater  in  Uie  green  and  extends  through  the  orange  and  red. 


Pig.  2- 

A  deeip  yellow  screen  eudh  as  used  as  a  light-filteir  in  ortho- 
chromatic  photography  will  cut  off  the  whole  of  the  ultra-violet 
(up  to  about  4,030)  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  blue-violet. 
It  will,  therefore,  enormously  prolong  the  exposure  of  an 
"ordinary"  plate  without  any  appreciable  gain  in  colour- 
sensitive  effect. 

In  the  case  of  on  orthodhramatic  plate,  owing  to  the  cutting 


Fig.  3. 

out  of  the  ultra-violet,  the  sensitiveness  curve  will  begin  about 
4,300,  will  rise  fairly  steeply  to  a  maximum  about  4,700,  and  will 
then  resemble  somewhat  that  of  the  unscreened  plate. 

Owing  to  the  absorption  of  ultra-violet  and  blue-violet  the 
maximum  of  the  curve  in  fig.  3  wiU  be  shifted  considerably  to- 
wards the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  say,  to  between  5,000  and 
6,000  (in  the  green),  whilst  the  curve  will  start  about  4,500  in  th& 
blue  violet. 

4.  Describe  concisely  the  method  of  preparing  a  gelatino-bromide 
emulsion,  stating  particularly  which  of  the  ingredients,  if  any,  is 
to  be  added  "  in  excess,"  and  exactly  what  you  mean  by  saying 
that  a  particular  substance  is  to  be  added  "  in  excess."  The  object 
or  effect  of  all  operations  described  should  be  clearly  stated.     (35.) 

The  customary  method  as  to  dissolve  potaseaum  bromide  with, 
in  some  cases,  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  iodide  in  a  solution 
of  part  of  the  gelatine.  This  mixture  is  then  n.ade  moderately 
warm  and  addition  made  to  it  of  solution  of  silver  nitrate  also 
at  the  same  temperature.  The  silver  nitrate  is  added  in  very 
small  doses  with  constant  stirring  and  in  quantity  so  that  there 
remiains  an  excess  of  potass  bromide,  "  excess  "  meaning 
bromide  in  excess  of  the  quantity  required  to  form  silver 
hromide  with  the  silver  nitrate.  After  digestion  of  the- 
mixture  at  a  moderate  heat  for  some  time,  addition  is  made  of  a 
further  quantity  of  gelatine  solution.  Tlie  emulsion  is  then 
allowed  to  cool  and  set,  and  the  jelly  is  then  squeezed  througih 
canvas  or  otherwise  broken  up  so  that  it  can  be  washed  in  water 
to  remove  the  soluble  salts,  e.g.,  the  potass  nitrate  from  the 
double  decomposition  of  silver  nitrate  and  potass  bromide,  to- 
gether with  the  excess  of  potass  bromide.  It  is  then  ready  to  be 
re-melted  for  coating,  or  to  be  stored  for  use  in  admixture  with 
another  batch  of  emulsion,  as  done  to  secure  uniformity  in  speed 
and  other  qualities  of  plates  or  papers. 

5.  If  you  vse  an  eyepiece,  or  would  use  one,  in  photo-micrography, 
explain  the  advantage  of  so  doing.  Or,  if  you  do  not,  or  would  not 
use  an  eyepiece,  give  your  reasons  for  so  doing.     (45.) 

I  should  use  an  eyepiece  because  it  permits  of  focussing  being 
perfor.-ned  on  a  clear  glass  screen,  which  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance with  a  feebly  illuminated  subject  Also  with  an  instru- 
ment which  requires  such  delicate  adjustments  it  \s  an  advan- 
tage to  have  the  eye  steadily  fixed  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
screen,  whether  ground  or  plain.  Naturally  an  eyepiece  for  this 
purpose  should  be  approximately  achromatized. 

6.  With  what  is  paper  for  platinum  printing  coated  ?  State,  in 
general  terms,  the  changes  in  the  substance  with  which  it  is  coated 
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tiwt  taka  place  on  exposure  and  on  development.       Why    u    the 
developed  print  washed  in  weak  acid?    (35.) 

The  Beamtiil  mbatonces  of  the  sensitizing  solution  are  ferric 
oxalate  (per-ozalate  of  iron)  and  a  platinum  salt,  such  as  potass 
or  soda  obloroplatinite. 

On  exposure  the  act-on  of  li^t  on  the  ferric  oxalate  is  to 
reduce  it  to  ferrous  oxalate,  which  in  the  dry  paper  is  praoti- 
calljr  without  sction  in  the  platinum  salt.  It  is,  however, 
instantly  dissolved  by  the  oxalate  of  potash  used  as  "  de- 
veloper," and  so  instantly  reduces  the  platinum  salt  lying  next 
to  it  to  black  platinum  metal. 

AciJ  is  used  for  the  successive  washing  baths  of  the  developed 
prints,  since  the  onaltered  ferric  oxalate  is  not  freely  removed 
from  ['•P"'  by  plain  water,  whilst  the  iron  resulting  from  the 
ferrooa  oxalate  image  still  more  needs  acid  for  ita  removal. 
7.   State  the  reactions  that  occur  in  reducing  a  negative  (a)  by 
moans  of  "  Farmer's  "  solution,  (b)  by  means  of  ammonium  per- 
sulphate.    (35.) 

Fanner'*.— The  silver  image  of  the  negative  is  converted  iiito 
silver  ferrocyanide  by  the  ferric}-anide  in  the  reducer ;  and  this 
ferrocyanide,  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  is  dissolved  by  the  hypo. 

Amraooiom  persulphate  directly  renders  soluble  the  metallic 
silver  of  a  negative  image,  converting  it  probably  into  silver 
sulphate. 

&  Given  a  room  8  ft.  by  6  ft.  and  10  ft.  hi^,  describe  how  you 
would  fit  it  up  for  developing,  fixing,  and  washing  prints  on  paper 
and  negatives,  and  for  storing  the  various  chemicals,  stock  solu- 
tions, plates  and  paper.     (2S.) 

If  there  is  a  window  in  the  room,  it  ia  best  to  «t  it  with  a  U«tht- 
tight  black  blind  or  easily  removable  shatter,  in  order  to  flood 
the  room  with  daylight  at  will.  The  space  immediately  in  front 
of  the  window  had  better  be  utilised  for  a  k)w  earthenware  or 
lead  sink  for  the  washing  of  dishes,  graduates,  etc.,  and  whm 
need  be  for  nperationa  like  reducing,  intensifying,  which  call 
(or  •  good  light.  Assuming  that  window  is  midway  in  one  of 
the  8  ft.  sides,  I  should  arrange  a  bench  to  carry  sinks  for 
devekiping.  fixing,  and  waahing,  arranging  the  two  last  along 
the  wall  next  to  that  of  the  window,  and  the  first  to  join  the 
saeond.  bat  along  the  wall  facing  the  window,  the  developing 
sink  to  be  fitted  with  a  stout  wooden  grid,  the  fixing  and  wash- 
ing dishes  or  tanks  to  stand  in  the  other  two  sinks.  Illumina 
Uon,  preferably  ruby  lantrm  of  vertical  type  for  plates  on  the 
davaioping  beach ;  also  lamp  giving  orange  light  directly  down 
wards  for  papera.  A  white  light  Ui  be  available  when  required 
close  over  fixing  sink  in  order  to  avoid  splashing  hypo  in  room 
by  carrying  negative*  or  prinU  elsewhere  to  look  at  them. 

Narrow  shelving  for  stock  solutions  and  diainicals,  and  plates 
and  papers  noi  to  be  atored  in  the  room  on  aecoont  of  rapid 
deterioration  from  damp  and  fmn  i-wjaia  dMMicdb,  soeh  as 
•alphide. 

9.  Describe  a  pracUcal  safe  light  for  (a)  Twjr  SMlsiiira  plalea,  (b) 
isochrooiatic  plates,  (c)  Lomiere  colour  piaUi.  Oive  a  method  of 
Baking  suitable  light  filters  for  the  parpoM.    (30.) 

For  a  safe  light  for  any  plate,  one  adviMbk  dye  is  tartraxine, 
which  caU  out  very  eonplately  the  oUrk-vioiet  and  practically 
all  the  blue  violet.  In  order  to  ensure  the  complete  cot-odt  of 
thia  latter  and  to  prodoo*  •  farifiii  red  safe-light  which  mn  be 
asad  Iot  tii*  moot  rofiid  ordiosvy  plates,  it  U  combined  with  a 
dye  nich  as  pinatype  red,  aBsorbing  light  of  all  wave-lengths 
bckm  aboot  6,600. 

Ia  «M  case  of  an  isochromatic  plate,  ii  ia  naosaary  thai  the 
aKfe-light  ahcmid  transmit  only  rays  somewhat  farther  towards 
the  red,  for  which  purpoee  a  suitable  combination  is  tartraxine 
and  methyl  violat. 

AatochrDoa  awlrion  being  of  low  general  sensitiveness,  but 
sensitive  throng  the  greoi  and  red,  the  moat  practicable  safe- 
light  is  one  of  very  low  intensity,  which  cuts  out  ultra-violet 
and  btoe-violei  and  transmits  a  narrow  band  in  the  green. 
Tartraxine  with  torn*  add  green  and  ni^Athol  green  forms  such 
a  safe-light,  although  of  a  relatively  low  degree  of  safety. 

A  soitahla  method  of  making  safe-U|^ta  is  to  dissolve  the 
dyes  in  known  qoantitiea  in  gelatine  solotioa  or  collodion  (one 
or  the  other,  according  to  the  dye),  to  flow  the  solution  on  to 


glass  plates,  binding  two  together  with  interposition  of  tissue- 
paper  or  other  diffusing  medium. 

10.  A  bottle  containing  several  ounces  of  ammonium  persulphate- 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  lightly  corked  for  several  months  :  what 
would  be  the  result,  and  how  would  you  prepare  from  the  contents 
of  the  bottle  10  ozs.  of  a  20  per  cent,  aqueous  solution,  the  salt  beings 
soluble  at  the  rate  of  0.6  parts  in  one  of  water?     (25.) 

Per8ul|ihate  readily  absorbing  moisture  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  very  damp,  wet  or  even  partly  converted  into  a 
saturated  solution  of  the  salt.  Probably  also  partly  decom- 
posed. 

For  10  ozs.  of  20  per  cent,  solution,  2  ozs.  of  dry  salt  are 
required.  If  this  weight  is  not  obtainable  by  draining  wet- 
crystals  from  adhering  solution,  a  very  rough  attempt  may  be- 
mads to  obtain  the  balance  by  reckoning  that  the  fluid  ounce  of 
the  saturated  rcltition  contains  6  ozs.  A  v.  of  the  persulphate. 
This  is  not  accurate,  as  it  ignores  increase  of  bulk  of  water  on 
solution  of  persulphate,  but  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  from. 
daU. 

11.  Give  as  near  aa  you  can  a  plan  of  an  ordinary  (Petzval) 
portrait  lens,  and  describe  the  relative  advantages  of  such  a  lens  audi 
a  modem  anastigmatic  lens.     (45.) 

The  front  combination  consists  of  a  double  convex  crown  glaaa- 
ceoMOted  to  a  doable  oonoave  or  plano-concave  flint  glaas.  A 
very  riiaUow  concave  rear  aurface  of  the  front  lens  was  the- 
uriginal  form ;  other  oonstroctors  have  made  it  flat.     The  rear 
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combination  confiste  of  a  ooncavo-oonvex  flint  glass,  separated  by- 
an  air  space  from  a  doable  convex  crown. 

Compared  with  modem  anastigmats,  its  advantages  are- 
greater  thinness  of  glsas  elements,  very  fine  definition  (but  over 
a  murJ)  smaller  field  than  an  anastigmat  of  same  focal  length)  : 
groat  rapidity — greater  than  most  anastigmats.  9n  the  other 
band,  where  very  great  flatness  of  field  is  recced,  and  particu- 
larly when  a  larger  phkte  is  to  be  covered  si  a  medium  stop,  the- 
anasti^mat  is  unexcelled. 
12.  Give  working  particulars  of  •  method  of  illnmination  by 
electric  light  for  portraiture.    (401) 

One  method  consists  in  the  nse  of  two,  four  or  six  open  arcs- 
moantcd  in  conjunction  with  a  large  white  umbrella-shaped 
reflectnr.  The  whole  of  the  light  on  the  sitter  is  obtained  by 
reflection  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  umbrella  reflector.  The 
whole  installation,  arcs  and  reflector,  is  mounted  so  that  it 
can  be  moved  about  the  studio,  any  direct  light  from  the  area 
being  cot  off  by  a  shield,  although  it  has  been  recommended  to 
allow  a  part  tu  pass  through  an  adjustable  aperture  in  order  to- 
provide  a  certain  proj-ortion  of  direct  rays  for  the  sake  of  bright 
accents  in  the  lighting. 

Thi  Wblumoton  Handbook. — By  a  literal  error  in  our  issue  of 
the  17th  it  waa  made  to  appear  aa  if  the  Wellington  handbook  there 
re%iewed  mictil  tw  obtaiiied  from  profaaaional  pbotographars.  It 
abdM#  ft  made  clear  that  the  volane  is  obtainable  free  only  by 
profeosional  photographers,  to  othen  ttie  charge  ia  la. 

Onb-Mam  Porttouos. — The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Aflfilia^ 
tion  of  Photographic  Societies  is  engaged  upon  the  formation  of  a 
series  of  one-man  collections  of  prints  (portfolios)  for  circulation 
amongst  the  affiliated  societies.  Several  well-known  workers  have 
already  accepted  the  invitation  of  this  committee  to  lend  a  set  of 
their  prints  for  this  purpose  and  to  contribute  some  descriptive 
notes  concerning  them.  These  portfolios  are  to  be  kept  in  circula- 
tion (or  about  twelve  months,  and  will  be  available  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  autumn  session.  They  should  prove  an  interest- 
ing and  attracUve  feature  at  sooielses'  meetings,  and,  in  addition  to 
their  educative  value,  promote  some  nseful  discussions. 
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Assistants'  Rotes* 

— » 

Sottt  by  auittantt  luitabU  for  this    column  leill  be  €oniid*red 
■and  paid  for  on  the  first  of  the  month   following  publication. 

The  Care  of  Apparatus. 

Fkw  photographers  seem  to  pay  eufficient  attention  to  tihe  oondition 
of  their  apparatus,  or,  perhajjs  it  would  be  more  oooreot  to  say,  of 
assuring  themselvee  that  it  as  in  good  working  order,  until  tIhe  loea 
of  some  expoeure,  whioli  is  Jiaird  or  Impossible  to  replace,  points  to 
tiha  advisability  of  su<;h  a  ooiirso.  I  always  give  my  instrument  a 
look  round  at  least  once  each  week,  to  be  certaim  that  it  is  in  good 
■working  condition,  since  on  one  occasion  neglect  of  this  precaution 
\ost  me  a  most  important  negative,  through  a  hole  in  tlie  bellowB 
caused  by  the  struite  wfhioh  carry  the  front,  when  folding  up  the 
ciunera  in  a  hurry.  Had  this  been  seen  at  the  tin.e,  it  could  easily 
have  been  rectified,  ibut  it  was  not,  and  experience  now  insists  on 
more  care  in  the  future  in  this  direction.  It  is  quite  simple  to  rack 
the  camera  out  fully,  and  take  it  into  tihe  dark-room,  placing  inside 
an  electric  light  bulb,  or  failing  this  one  of  the  cheap  flash  lamps ; 
any  holes  or  loosened  joins  caused  by  wear  will  at  once  be  easily 
detected  and  repaired.  Special  attention  should  always  he  given  by  all 
would-be  successful  operators,  especially  during  hot  on-  showery 
weathei",  to  tlie  points  where  the  beliows  are  attadhed  to  the  camera, 
as  these  conditions  are  apt  to  produce  a  softening  effect  on  the  glue. 
If  tho  camera  is  one  of  the  "  tropical  "  variety  this  is  not  likeiy  to 
happen,  as  the  bellows  are  fixed  in  m«>st  cases  with  a  strip  of  brass 
lead,  screwed  over  them  after  glueing ;  buit  as  we  are  not  all  so  well 
blessed  with  this  world's  goods  to  enable  us  to  possess  such  apparatus, 
the  point  noted  above  is  worth  attention.  Then  agiain,  how  many 
p.iy  suificieni  attention  to  the  lens  ?  I  once  met  an  opera-tor  fuming 
inwardly  ibecause  he  could  not  focus  sharply  with  a  strange  camera. 
Upon  examdnation  it  was  found  that  the  Iback  combination  of  the 
instrument  was  thickly  covered  with  a  fine  film  of  moisture,  owing 
to  the  faot  that  the  camera  had  been  used  a  day  or  two  before,  and 
iretead  of  being  opened  out  upon  arrivrimg  home  after  a  wet  journey, 
waa  left  shut  up  in  its  case  by  a  careless  opera/tor,  with  the  inevitable 
result.  No  wonder  apparatus  deteriorates,  for  damp  is  a  real  enemy 
to  the  lens.  The  first  thing  that  any  operator  should  do  upon 
arriving  Siome  after  a  wet  journey  is  to  open  out  his  camera  and 
wipe  it  dry,  liif  dojnp,  taking  especial  care  to  emsure  that  the  lens  is 
not  left  in  a  moist  state.  TJie  camera  may  be  left  to  dry  in  a  warm 
place  without  much  ill  effect  provrided  it  is  opened  out  in  order  to 
assist  drying,  but  fch«  lens  must  never  be  neglected  in  this  reepect.^ — 

EXPERI. 

Charging  Accumulators  on  a  Printing  Mercury- 
Lamp  Circuit. 

These  may  be  some  who  employ  the  mercury-lamp  for  printing,  to 
whom  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  a  practical 
method  o(f  charging  portalb!e  accumulators  in  series  with 
the  tube  or  tubes,  which  allows  the  accumulator  to  be  placed  on 
charge  or  removed  when  the  lamp  is  running  without  breaking  the 
circuit.  The  method  requires  an  ammeter  and  adjustable  resistance 
in  the  damp  circuit,  in  all  cases  most  advantageous  and  almost 
compulsory  if  on  alternating  supply  with  a  rectifier.  'ITie  cost  of 
rfiarging  as  nil,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  somewhat  wasteful 
practice  of  charging  off  a  high  voltage  main  through  a  carbon 
iilament  lamp,  or  lamps. 

Approaching  a  scientific  electrician  some  time  ago  for  a  scheme 
for  the  purpKJse  resulted  in  such  a  brilliant  disp'jay  of  mathematics, 
including  calculat-ons  for  counter  E.M.F.'s,  as  fairly  to  frighten 
the  writer,  but  eventually  a  simple  arrangemeoit  was  evolved  which 
has  worked  well.  The  charging  board  looks  complicated  in  the 
diagram,  but  is  not  so  actually,  and  it  can  be  made  iby  anyone. 
Tlie  outer  lines  represent  a  thin  board  about  12  hy  8  inches,  with 
a  narrow  strip  (shown  in  dotted  lines)  screwed  on  underneath  at 
«ach  -end.  Eight  terminals  occupy  positions  numbered  1  to  8. 
The  board  will  look  neater  if  the  connections  indicated  by  straight 
lines  are  made  underneath  it.  No.  20  gauge  insulated  copper  wire 
is  sufficiently  stout,  or  even  electrical  bell  wire  will  answer.  The 
two  switches  b  and  c  are  of  Wer  or  of  tumbler  type ;  /■  is  a  fuse, 
or  c  can  be  a  combined  tumbler  switch  and  fuse.  The  accumulator 
a  is  connected  as  shown ;  r  is  a  length  of  high-resi»tanoe  wire — sudi 


as  "  Manganin  "  or  "Eureka" — wound  into  a  close  spiral.  For 
every  cell  im  be  charged  about  2  ft.  is  used,  or,  approximately, 
1  foot  for  every  volt.  For  miniature  accumulators  it  is  safer  to 
allow  at  least  douible  this  length,  or  employ  a  -wire  of  smaller 
gauge.  The  larger  bulb  of  the  mercury  tube  is  connected  to 
terminal  1,  and  the  wire,  or  lead,  originally  connected  to  tliis  bulb, 
is  joined  to  8.  The  connections  may  be  reversed  by  connecting  1  to 
the  smaller  bulb,  but  then  the  polarity  of  terminals  5  and  7  will 
also  be  reversed.  Normally,  6  is  kept  in  the  "  on "  position, 
which  short-circuits  the  charging  board. 

To  put  an  accumulator  on  charge  when  the  lamp  is  running, 
proceed  as  follows,  strictly  in  order  namei : — ^Turn  c  to  "off"; 
connect  accumulator;  turn  6  to  "off  "  ;  and  finally  c  to  "  on."  To 
remove  accumulator: — Turn  c  to  "off"  turn  6  to  "on";  and 
remove  accumulator.  A  note  of  this  order  can  usefully  be  struck 
on  the  charging-board  to  obviate  the  lamp  being  inadvertently  ex- 
tinguished. After  connection  and  disconnection  the  adjustaible 
resistance  will  require  slight  adjustment,  the  current  dropping  a 
little  when  the  accumulator  is  placed  on  charge  and  vice  versa. 
When  first  connected,  it,  so  to  speak,  "  backfires"  right  round  the 
outer  circait  in  direction  5,  3,  2,  1,  8;  ibut  the  resistance  r  limits 
the  rate  of  discharge,  and  prevents  a  dead  short  circuit,  which 
would  damage  the  accumulator,  and  possibly  heat  the  connecting 
wires  to  such  an  extent  as  to  frizzle  the  insulation.  Should  c 
accidentally  be  left  in  the  "on"  position  a  dead  short  circuit  is 
established,  and  the  fuse  at  once  goes,  thereby  bringing  the  resist- 
ance into  play. 

If  the  charging  rate  of  the  accumulator  is  about  the  same,  or 
more  than  the  current  taken  by  the  mercury  tube  (3i  amps.)  the 
foregoing  arrangement  suffices,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove 
the  accumulator  when  the  lamp  is  not  running.  If  it  takes  lees 
current,  we  must  side-track,  or  shunt  some  of  the  current  by  in- 
serting an  adjustable  resistance  between  2  and  6.  The  current 
now  divides,  part  flowing  in  direction  2,  6,  7,  and  part  through 
the  accumulator,  whose  back  E.M.F.  acts  in  the  same  way  as  if  • 
a  length  of  high  resistance  wire  had  replaced  it.  The  shunt 
resistance  can  be  a  simple  helix  as  before,  allowing  at  intervals 
straight  bits  to  permit  various  lengths  to  be  coupled  up.  When 
the  lamp  is  not  running  the  accumulator  must  be  disconnected,  or 


it  will  slowly  discharge  through  the  shunt.  An  ammeter  in  circuit 
with  the  accumulator  is  in  all  cases  llianrly,  and  essential  for  midget 
tj'pes,  but  for  lao-ger,  one  can  roughly  gauge  the  amount  of  current 
diverted  by  feeling  the  shunt  resistance,  which  heats  owing  to  the 
passage  of  the  current.  Tliis  method  is,  of  course,  far  from  accu- 
rate, but  it  is  near  enough,  especially  if  we  err  on  the  side  of 
charging  at  a  slightly  lower  rate  than  the  normal.  A  simple  ex- 
periment will  give  an  indication  of  the  heat  generated  in  the  wire 
by  IJ  amp.  Connect  5  and  7  witn  copper  wire,  and  3  and  4,  and 
2  and  6,  with  exactly  equal  lengths  (say  one  foot)  of  the  resistance 
wire  wound  into  a  helix,  and  open  both  switches.  Then  half  the 
current  will  flow  in  each  direction,  and  equally  heat  each  helix. 
The  shunt  vrUl  also  be  found  of  use  with  sulphated  cells,  whea 
prolonged  charging  at  a  low  rate  is  recommended. — E.  A.  S. 
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Patent  Reios. 


Pnetts   patent* — appHcatioHt    and   tpecifieatitma — art    treatad    in 
"  PMoto-Meehnnieal  A'o'«." 

Applicstioiu,  April  2&— May   17. 

Living  Photooraphs. — No.  7,316.  Animated  picture  photography. 
S.  E.  Boivie. 

Papu. — No.  7,64L  Pitotographic  printing  paper  and  tnuufer  pro- 
eeasea.    Kerot^rpe,  Limited,  and  T.  P.  Middleton. 

SairrrEas.— No.  8.131.  Light-proof  ihutten  for  photographic  dark- 
rooms.    J.  C.  Sellen. 


COMPLSTB  SPBCIFICATIONS  ACCBPTSD. 

flUM  tpteiflcatiami  are  oUainibu.  priet  'Ui.  taeK  pou  frr*  fra» 
Om  Paitnt  O/iei,  US,  Southampton  Buildmg*.  Ckimeery  Lan^ 
London,  W.C. 

ffif  4aU  in  braektU  i*  that  of  appiicatioa  in  this  eounlry  :  or 
abroad,  in  tim  caae  of  patmU  granttd  undtr  M«  inltmational 
OomotntioH. 

X-Riii  SDtsiTi%»  P*rBi.— No.  U4,853  (June  4,  1917).— The 
inrentioQ  bae  for  iU  abject  the  pro>Tiaion  at  •  aeoaitiTe  aexible 
iMterial  ao  pnfwred  aa  to  admit  ot  one,  two  or  more  copiea  httag 
directly  obtAioed  witit  ooe  exponre  and  aroidinc  the  loai  of  time 
«eo«|iMd  ia  ctwkinc  an  espoaure  en  glaaa  and  than  printing  fmn 
Iha  auML  A  ahaat  of  paper,  etc.,  ia  aeoatiMd  in  any  known 
mamMf,  and  treatad  with  a  paint  or  wash  of  Venetian  red,  chrome 
yrflow  or  other  like  raitable  prapaniioa  wUch  U  impcrrioiiB  to 
Hght  and  k  easily  remorabls  by  waahing,  the  paper  h^ng  treated 
on  both  sarfacM.  Tha  opaqoe  coating  fcraia  an  adeqoaU  pn>- 
taotion  to  the  scnaitive  paper,  and  admits  o(  it  beiiiK  handled  openly 
and  dMpwisinir  with  Uie  use  of  ligbt-tif(ht  eavekfMS,  etc.,  the 
tNated  pap«  beit^  made  i^  in  single  sbiwto  or  in  books,  packet* 
or  fabcks  aantaining  the  deairod  number  of  ahailaL  For  prodooog 
a  print,  the  ftraparad  sheet  or  two  ur  njote  soiwrimposed  aheeU  is 
(or  are)  soppoited  behind  the  object  to  be  radiographed  and  may 
be  placed  in  any  angle  U>  suit  (tie  object,  or  on  any  curved 
■orfac?  to  bring  the  whule  of  the  surface  as  near  to  the  object  as 
•m  poadble  to  give  the  best  resoha,  the  print  being  thus  taken 
diraoUy  on  tlie  paper,  wtaoh  u  aribseqoently  washed  to  remove  the 
opaqve  aorlace  and  davekip  the  print  or  priola.  By  means  <d  the 
invantioa.  X-ray  photographs  can  be  produced  with  the  utmost 
rapidity.  Th*  coat  of  manufaotoie  of  the  sensitive  paper  bung  Icm 
*aa  that  td  aaositive  glass  and  the  adbaaqMOt  devekipuig 
opsBitoB  being  iiaiiiiiiMsil  the  |>niduct>on  of  rsdiograsn*  ia 
<)htarwM>'«  Oeorffe  WitUam  Kilner  Crosland,  New  North  Road, 
Bnddanfield,  and  Tbooaa  Peanon  Kilner  Croshmd.  FitzwiUiam 
fitreet,  HnddenOaU. 

IMDICAIOM.— No.  114.672  (Apnl  16.  1917).  T«s 
invention  conaista  in  a  device  for  preventing  two  esposnrea  being 
made  opoo  the  saraa  Abn,  of  the  type  employing  a  ftiag,  or 
gravity  controlled  manAMr  operating  in  the  path  of  the  shatter 
trigirer.  In  tha  drawings.  Fip>.  1  and  2  show  the  rututlrurtion 
which  is  prefarrsd.  A  ia  the  ordinary  triffcr  of  a  hand  cMnera. 
which  may  ba  worked  either  by  the  finger  td  the  opemtM'.  or.  by 
ni — r  of  the  prsaa  hatton  B  operatintr  tha  trigger  tlirough  the 
CMdiom  of  the  AaaJUaodUe  C.  E  is  a  small  eiCnder  provided  with  a 
movable  spindle  F  having  a  collar  f,  brtveca  which  and  the  base  of 
Hm  eylindsr  opantos  the  spring  U  tending  constantly  to  prcea  the 
apind!e  F  oat  of  the  cy'ioder;  the  outer  and  of  the  a|  indie  F 
mnies  a  plate  H  firmly  'attac4ied  to  it  and  arranged  so  that  it  n^y 
wiork  in  and  oat  of  tha  groove  ■  in  tlie  end  I.  Aa  shorwn  in  fig.  1, 
tha  |data  H  is  oooiinaad  toward*  the  camera  so  as  to  overlie  ttio 
trifgcr  A  when  in  its  outennoat  [wattioa;  aa  ahown  by  the  dotted 
Hna  A  in  fig.  2.  and  in  this  position  the  trigger  A  is  prevented 
from  taking  its  full  stroke ;  if,  however,  the  plate  H  is  preraed 
hack  to  the  poaitioa  ahown  in  full  lines  in  fig.  2,  it  is  removed 
fram  the  path  o<  tha  trigger  A,  which  can  then  complete  iU  stroke, 
and,  at  tha  aama  tsme,  it  atrves  to  prevent  tha  spring  O  posfasng 
tha  plate  H  outwards.  The  trigger  A  io  this  cfsc— and  in  almost 
avsvy  CMS — is  spring-operated,  and  when  pramad  downwards  for  the 


exposure,  it  returns  under  ihe  action  of  ite  controlling  spring,  ivnd 
towards  the  end  of  its  travel  engages  tihe  shutter  apparatus  so  that 
when  next  pulled  downwards,  it  operates  correctly ;  if,  however, 
it  does  not  complete  it«  stroke,  it  does  not  reach  engagemeat  witJi 
tthe  shutter  mechanism,  and  pulling  it  over  from  the  shortened- 
stToke  positiod,  does  not  allow  of  i!ta  opera/ting  the  eh  utter.  In 
operation,  therefore,  the  plate  H  serves  to  prevent  the  trigger  A 
completing  its  stroke  until  an  extra  manipulation  by  the  operator 


takea  place,  namely,  the  plate  H  must  be  pressed  in  out  of  the 
way  of  the  {rigger  before  it  completes  its  stroke.  If,  therefore, 
the  photographer,  after  an  interval  of  time,  takes  his  camera  and 
finds  the  trigger  is  not  in  operative  position,  be  is  warned  that 
there  u  a  picture  already  on  tihe  portion  of  film  in  position  for 
exposure  and  ha  rotates  a  further  portion  of  fifan  into  position  and 


Hh 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  5. 


then  prnmra  in  the  plate  H  and  thereby  knows  that  he  is  not  giving 
two  aspoaores  on  one  poiiion  of  fikn,  tfaiua  possibly  spoiling  a 
pietore  wfcioh  he  values.  Advantageoualy,  the  plate  H  maor  be 
marked  with  a  warning,  say,  for  instance,  "ohange  fikn,"  sa 
appear*  in  fig.  7.  Referring  to  figs.  3  and  4,  which  repreaent  a 
very  limple  form  of  the  invention,  K  is  a  spring  having  a  crank 

Fig.  6. 

k     ca — 


fr 


k 


tTtT 


1        -:r./--T 


Fig.  3 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


w4uch  ca<Mes  the  turned  down  end  i  to  be  brought  into  the  path 
of  the  trigger  A  yrbea  on  its  return  stroke  after  being  pulled  down 
(or  an  exposure ;  when  found  in  this  position,  which  is  indicated 
by  the  middle  full  line  position  of  the  trigger  in  fig.  3,  the  film 
should  be  oinnged  by  tlie  operator.  The  spring  K  is  removed  from 
Die  path  of  the  trigger  by  preesure  of  the  finger  upon  the  lug  I,  the 
trigger  then  completing  its  stdt>ke  and  being  set  for  a  further 
operation  of  the  shutter,  which  if  indicated  by  tlie  top  (dotted) 
poaition  of  the  trigger  in  fig.  3.  Iii  figa.  5  to  8  is  ^own  a  further 
modification  comprising  an  angle  brocknt  M  attached  to  the  front 
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plate  of  the  camera  and  oonneoled  by  ir.eana  ol  blie  spring  hinge 
«n  with  a  second  flap  N.  The  bracket  M  is  juet  clear  of  the  trigger 
A,  as  shown  in  fig.  6;  when,  therefore,  the  flap  N  ie  turned 
against  the  action  of  the  hinge  in,  over  on  to  t7ie  face  of  M,  Be 
fOiown  in  fig.  8,  tlie  trigger  is  free  to  rise ;  on  the  back  of  N  is  a 
nmall  non-return  lug  n  at  rigiht  angles  to  the  flap  N,  and  since  the 
trigger  A  rises  beyond  tlie  hinge  when  the  flap  N  U  turned  over, 
the  lug  n  will  press  against  ihe  trigger  A  (see  fig.  8)  and  prevent 
the  flap  N  from  returning  to  position  over  the  trigger  by  the  action 
of  the  hinge  m,  as  indicated  by  the  full  line  reprosentation  of  the 
trigger  in  Kig.  5,  and  will  thus  prevent  the  return  of  the  trigger 
A  to  its  final  position  until  again  raised  by  the  photographer,  o  is 
a  position  lug  for  the  stop,  or  open  position  of  the  flap  N.  The 
spring  of  tlie  hinge  m  will  always  be  of  greater  strength  than  that 
of  the  trigger  A  in  order  to  ensure  the  holding  down  of  the 
trigger.  In  each  of  the  above  cases,  the  flap  may  be  marked  with 
a  wamii^  or  an  indication  tha.t  the  camera  is  ready  for  action, 
for  instance,  "  change  film,"  as  shown  in  fig.  7,  when  the  flaips  are 
open,  and  "ready,"  as  shown  in  fig.  8,  when  the  flap  is  closed. 
A.  M.  Oppenheimer,  31,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  for  Alfred 
Edmund  Manby,  Oficina,  San  Lorenzo,  Iquique,  Chili. 


trade  names  and  marks. 

APPLICATIOXS  FOU  liEGlSTHATlON. 

DiOMET. — ^No.  380,785.  Photographic  developers  (ohemica!).  White 
Band  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  121,  Selsdon  Road,  SoutJi  Croydon ; 
manufacturing  chemists,  November  27,  1917. 


REGISTBA  TIONS    RENE  WED. 
Vai.ento. — No.   265,047.     By  the  Leto  Photo  ilateriaJe  Company, 

Limited,  in  1904.     (Class  39.) 
Celor.— No.  263,023.     By  C.  P.   Goerz  in  1904.     (Class  8.) 
Lion  Device. — No.  264,789.     By  the  Imporial  Dry  Plate  Company, 

Limited,  in  1904.     (Class  39.) 
Lion  Device. — 'No.  264,788.     By  tJie  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Company, 

Limited,  in  1904.     (Class  1.) 


TRADE  MARKS  REMOVED  FROM  REGISTER. 

In  the  official  language  of  tlie  "  Trade  Marks  Journal  "  the  following 
trade  marks  have  been  "removed  from  the  register  through  non-pay- 
ment of  renewal  fees."  Such  non-payment  is  of  course  the  method 
adopted  by  a  firm  having  no  further  occasion  for  the  us"  of  a  mark. 

Rapidol.— No.  262,319.    Registered  by  the  Rapid  Photo  Printing 
Company,  Limited,  in  1904.     (Class  1.) 


neu)  materials,  $c 

Ensign    Dry-Mounting    Tissue.       Made    by     Houghton s,    Ltd. 
88-89,  Higb  Holborn,  London.  W.C.I. 

In  issuing  a  brand  of  dry-mounting  tissue  under  their  trade  mark 
of  "Ensign,"  Messrs.  Houghtons  must  assuredly  have  experienced 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  time  in  the  way  of  obtaining  materials. 
It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  satiafactary  that  they  should  have 
succeeded  in  producing  an  adliesive  tissue  which,  as  our  tests  have 
ehown,  responds  excellently  to  the  requirements  of  the  dry-mounting 
process.  The  tissue  is  one  remarkaibly  free  from  ooilouir.  It  is  of 
pale  ydlowish  tint  when  laid  on  a  sheet  of  wihite  paper 
and  of  rather  stouter  substance  than  other  makes  which  we 
have  used.  In  using  it,  according  to  the  wx>rking  instructions,  we 
found  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  firm  adhesion  of  prints  which 
it  ensures.  In  fixing  tissue  to  the  print,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
fixing  iron  at  a  somewhat  lower  degree  of  heat  than  customary  and 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  it  on  the  tissue  somewhat  longer  than  usual. 
In  the  mounting  press  the  temperat^ire  should  be  between  180  and 
200  degs.  F.  tor  prints  of  average  thickness  on  bromide  or  gaslight 
pa|)er.  With  about  the  customary  period  of  "dwell,"  the  tissue  will 
then  unite  print  and  mount  most  effectively  and  will  be  found  to 
pennit  of  smooth  and  raipid  work,  whilst  being  at  the  same  time 
amenable  to  the  needs  of  tlie  amateur  worker  who  may  oar©  to 
carry  out  dry-mounting  under  the  rather  more  difficult  condfltions 
attaching  to  the  nse  Crf  a  hot  iron  instead  of  a  press.    The  tissue  is 


supplied  in  gross  packets  in  sizes  from  3^  l>y  2^  inches  to  20  by  1& 
inches,  and  in  qnires  of  24  by  20  sheets,  price  lOs.  per  quire.  In  the 
■half-iplate  size,  the  price  is  46.  4d.  per  gross ;  in  wbole-plate,  8s. 


meeflnfls  of  societies. 

MEETINGS     OP    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 


Monday,  Jdnk  3. 
South  London  Photograpbio  Society.    "  Kodiira  Paper.' 

Tuesday,  Junk  4. 
Sheffield  Pbotosrapbio  Sooiety.    Aanual  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  June  5. 
Edinbargb  Photographic  Society.    Annual  Meeting. 


W.  F.  Slater. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Meeting  held  Tuesday,  May  28,  Mr.  A.  J.  Bull  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Ciiimberland  Clark  delivered  a  lecture  entitled  "  Two  years 
of  my  Life  in  New  Zealand,"  illustrated  with  an  immense  number 
of  lantern  pihotographs  of  the  scenic  features  of  the  North  and 
South  Islands,  and  dealing  at  length  with  the  many  attractions 
which  New  Zealand  has  to  offer  to  the  traveller. 

Tho  lieai'ty  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  the  lecturer 
by  aockur.atioii. 

CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 
"The  meeting  of  last  week  acquired  a  peculiar  distinction  owing  to 
tho  absence  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  M.  Sellors.  To  say  that 
members  were  unduly  perturbed  would  be  untrue,  but  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  he  happened  to  have  the  key  of  the  refreshment 
department  in  his  pocket  at  the  time,  all  who  know  the  club  will 
understand  tho  genuine  grief  felt,  and,  had  they  been  present, 
would  have  sympathised  with  the  many  forcible  expressions  of 
regret  uttered. 

The  prize  and  competition  slides  of  "  The  Amateur  Photographer  " 
were  shown,  and,  viewed  through  the  depressing  atmosphere  of  en- 
forced teetotalitim,  very  good  many  were.  Mr.  Keane  reaxl  the  narra- 
tive, and  finished  about  twenty  slides  ahead  of  the  lantemist  (Mr. 
Reynolds),  who,  in  a  plucky  attempt  to  keep  abreast,  inserted  the 
slides  in  the  carrier  in  every  conceivable  position  except  edgeways 
towards  tlie  screen.  This  out-of-step  business  led  to  some  remark- 
able titles  being  given  to  the  pictures,  perhaps  the  choicest  example 
being  "  Deadly  Nightshade  "  applied  to  a  pleasing  portrait  of  a 
young  lady. 

Towards  9.30  p.m.  some  genius  suggested  a  short  adjournment 
"across  the  road,"  and  faces  brightened.  The  office  boy  was  sent 
to  reconnoitre,  and  soon  returned,  looking  white  about  the  gills, 
with  the  disastrous  news  "sold  out,  and  shut  up."  It  is  only  fair 
to  the  dry-ginger  section  to  add  that  not  a  ghost  of  a  smile  was 
to  be  seen  on  any  countenance.  Had  a  suspicion  of  one  appeared  it 
is  safe  to  say  it  would  never  have  reached  maturity.  Ultimately 
a  most  cordial  vote  of  ^ensure  was  accorded  Messrs.  Keane  and 
Reynolds,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  in  profound  gloom,  which 
a  gala  thunderstorm  outside  only  served  to  emphasise.  A  black 
Wednesday  indeed. 

SoiTTH  London  Photographic  Society. — At  the  meeting  held  on 
May  22,  Mr.  E.  W.  Brooks  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  branch  of 
indoor  work  which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  table-top  photo- 
graphy, and  consisto  in  the  construction  of  miniiature  snbj  ects  for  the 
camera  from  home-made  figures  and  from  simple  materials  \vhich 
can  ba  used  as  the  means  of  forming  realistic  backgrounds.  The 
demonstration  ferved  to  show  the  opportunities  for  entertainment 
wihich  tho  use  of  these  materials  in  conjunction  with  the  camera 
readily  affords. 

—  ♦ 

Commercial  JtCesal  Intelllsence. 

♦ — 

Legal  Notices. — Notice  is  given  that  at  the  expiration  of  three 
months  from  May  24  the  names  of  the  Acme  Tone  Engraving  Co.. 
Limited,  and  Fine  Art  Securities  Corporation,  Limited,  will,  unless 
cause  is  shown  to  the  contrary,  be  struck  off  the  Register  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies,  and  the  companies  will  be  dissolved. 
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ReiDs  and  Rotes. 


Canadian  Bianc  Fixk. — ^A  chemical  oompMiy  baa  been  incor- 
porated, with  head  office  at  Kingston,  Ontario,  with  an  Ontario 
charter,  an-1  an  authoriied  capital  of  100,000  dollars.  The  object  of 
this  company  is  to  do  general  manufacturing  chemical  bosineits, 
making  a  specialty  of  barium  compoanda,  principally  blanc  fixe 
(artificial  sulphate  of  barium).  United  Kingdom  firms  interested  in 
this  matter  may  obtain  the  name  and  address  of  the  company 
referred  to  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade 
(DerelopmeDt  ani  Intelligence),  73,  Basinghall  Street,  London, 
E.C.2.  In  making  application  the  reference  nnmber  (140)  shoold 
be  qnoted. 

SB0ONt>-RAXo   ApTAKATt-s.— Mewra.    Wat«>m,   84.    High    SUeet, 

•'Sheffield,  send  us  a  ckisely  printed  48'page  list   of  second-hand 

mken*,  lenses,  estlargen.  etc.  Indoded  among  tbcsr  atocka.    Now 

hai  so  many  bayen  req-iire  to  look  to  the  seeowl-liaiMl  firms  for 

heir  sopitlies,  a  Hst  Mcii  ■■  tfa*  is  of  more  tkui  ordinary  interest. 

'  ilancang  tkiQugh  ita  paces,  we  notice  titu  Utmn.  Wataoos  are  aUe 

o  offer  •  Tsry  la*ve  variety  of  aA  t}-pes  ol  band  and  atud  cMoeraa 

:.jr  plates  mi  Urn  inoiodiag  a  rtey  great  nonrfMr  of  the  Test-fneket 

Msa.    Tht  lem  aaetion  is  liksiwise  a  rnmprntiridTii  list  of  snMti)|nMt. 

K.K.,  and  eadlat  Icnees,  sodi  aa  can  be  atodied  'with  profit  by  tboae 

wishing  to  add  to  their  opticsd  equipsneot.     A  p«ice-li»t  which  is 

able  to  inchide  so  many  hundreds  of  items  must  necessarily  represent 

slock  of  the  larffsat  order,  and  we  can  uitdcrstaMl  that  photofrapben 

will  be  anxioos  to  oliteia  a  oopy  of  it,  as  they  can  by 

to  Maaan.  W< 


PBorooBArRic  Enambls.— The  "Yorkshire  Ofaaerrer"  reporu 
that  Mr.  Lewis  Crahtree,  fonneriy  of  Oxenhopa,  Torks,  has  per- 
fected a  procMi  for  photographiog  on  chim.  ghia  and  enamelled 
metala  which  promssse  to  iatiedoee  into  niaaetwn  <Mda  «f  n>m 
oieroial  eaterpnaa  an  aatiraly  otm  aisl  strikitw  (aaftaf*. 

Amoagat  the  nany  porpoaca  to  which  Mr.  Crabtree's  invention 
may  be  applied  are  tha  following  :— Portraiture,  china  dtcoratiou, 
art   reprodnetioa.  advertising,  stained -glass  windows,  and  artistic 

walUnrface    d wliwt   oo    tilea  mad  panels.    The   iatcrata  am- 

trolling  these  vaiioni  departmesrta  of  enterprise  have  already  been 
approached,  and  orders  have  been  received  for  Urge  qoantitiea  of 
work.  The  British  righu  of  Mr.  Crabtree's  invention  have  been 
'irrbased  by  a  London  syndicate,  and  a  private  eoaapany  baa  been 
Mrmed  with  a  capital  of  £25,000  for  the  pnrpoae  of  organking 
bnainasa  in  the  British  Islea.  The  name  of  thia  eoapaiqr  is  "  The 
Farqobar  Vitrified  Photograph  Company,  Ltd.."  wboae  oflkaa  and 
woika  ara  ntaated  at  BMt  Bhaan,  London,  S.W.14.  Mr.  Crabtree 
haa  bean  appointed  diraelor  and  general  manager  of  the  eoopany, 
And  Mr.  Robert  Farqnhar  Oribbin,  formerly  of  Shipley,  is 
managing  director. 

TanniAl.  Atnau.— At  the  Coventry  Appeal  Tribunal  *aat  wee< 

the  adjowiied  applif  tiwi  for  the  review  of  the  aiwnntiiai  given  Vi 

Oecrg*  tUUimt  m.  vhotagnplMr,  20.   H«h  8h«at.  »aa  hmrd 

Mr.  Badea  wtpbined,  that,  aa  the  result  of  a  re-examination,  hi« 

Iisnt  bad  been  cliwilled  Onde  1.     In  Aut(ust  last  he  was  Rrante<l 

a  munition  iubelilrtlow  order;  bat.  despite  freqaant  efforte  on  bis 

part,  he  had  baai  WMibb  to  obtain  work,  and  be  had  aeeordingly 

inttnned  in  hia  bMiaasa,  in  the  pnrcfaitse  nf  the  goodwill  of  which 

-iid  tha  prsnusaa  he  bad  sunk  nearly  all  his  capital.     His  business 

vras  hugely  pationtaed  by  soldiers,  and  he  had  photographed  nearly 

«Tetybody,  from  Lieut. -Colonel  Johnstone  to  the  ofl!ee  boy.     Photo 

raphy   was  not  included  as  a  luxury  trade,  and  be  asked  for  a 

^tsooable  exemption  to  enable  Mr.  Redding  to  make  aa  effort  cither 

'  get  someone  to  carry  on  or  to  boy  the  biisinsas — The  Chairman 

inted  out  that  they  would  shortly  be  adjudicating  in  the  case* 

;'  older  men,  and  if  they  allowed  this  man  to  remain  they  would 

ire  to  accept  a  lower  standard  of  hardship  for  the  older  men. — Mr. 

-idea  asked  for  56  days  to  try  to  clear  things  up.— The  Chairman  : 

hat  it  rsasooable,  and  we  have  oo  objection  to  that. — Mr.  Mere- 

th  thought  Mr.  Redding  eonid  eoogratalate  himself  on  the  fact 

.it  he  had  renained  out  of  the  Array  so  long.     Hia  view  was  that 

p>  rs   would    be  better  empluyed   photographing  German 

(>  in  in  photographing  English  officers  and  recruiting  staffs. 

'  he  rsaaiin  tliat  pholograpben  did  n^jt  appear  in  the  scbednle  of 


April  9  was  that  it  was  never  imagined  that  any  A  men  were  left 
in  the  photographic  trade. 

At  the  Sussex  Appeal  Tribunal,  the  applioation  of  •  Chidiester 
photographer,  forty-one,  married,  and  dlsaeod  as  Grade  2,  woe 
heard.  It  was  claimed  that  appboant's  one-man  businees 
would  be  rained  if  he  were  caiUed  up,  but  the  dociaioa  of 
the  local  tribunal  granting  three  months'  exemption  (final)  was 
upheld.  Three  months  were  allowed  a  Littlehampton  photographer 
and  slatioiier,  twenty-eight,  single  (Grade  3),  who  supports  his 
father. 


ffnsioers  ro  Corresponaents. 

e 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

/■  eoiusynewce  of  gtntral  rrdueed  nppliff  of  paper,  at  the  retiult 

»f  prokitiliom  of  Iki  importation  of  murk  wood  pmlp  and  gratt, 

mjmalltT  tpnct  will  it  availablt  unlil  fwtktr  notice  for  rtplit* 

to  torrttpondtnU. 

MoTtopoT,  wo  will  gnitwor  by  pott  if  $tomp*d  and  addrrmtd  enpe- 

fepe  it  tneloood  for  reply:  &-e»nl  tnttmational  Coupon,  from 

rmdoro  akroad. 

<• 

Tk*  fnO  futotion*  and  antwrri  will  be  printed  only  in  the  eate  of 

iftrtes  >/  ftnerat  inttresL 

Qufriot  to  be  answered  in  the  FrUay'i  "  Journal "  wiasr  reark  ue 

mot    later    than    Tuetday  (potted    Uonday),  and    ehould    be 

addroMod  U  lA*  Mditort. 

\V.  R. — So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  firm  in  the  photographto 
trade  which  ooppUea  waterproof  felt.  We  should  think  your  beat 
oouTM  would  be  to  look  up  dealers  in  builders'  materiok  in  the 
Glasgow  directory,  where  most  probably  yon  would  be  able  to 
come  acroae  a  firm  from  whom  you  could  buy. 

PBaMAXBXCs.— Could  you  please  tell  us  if  bromide  prints  (B.  and  W.) 
can  be  eonaidered  permanent? — ^M.  and  M. 

Broadly,  yes :  they  are  permoDeot,  in  tlie  seoap  that  they  ou«bl 
to  last  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  without  maffrial  change.     We 


yon  to  the  article  on  thia  adbjeot  in  the  "B.J."  of 
Uhst. 

BviniM  RMurTKATioM.— 1.  Trtdiog  in  my  own  name  is  it  neoee- 
sary  to  ragiater?  2.  The  work  being  done  at  my  private  addreas 
I  presume  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  a  sign  board  fixed  unless  I  so 
desire  ?—CofSIN  Jace. 

1.  If  you  use  the  full  name  by  which  you  are  customarily  known, 
with  nothing  added  U>  it  such  as  "  and  Co.,"  it  is  not  necessary  to 
register.     2.  No  necessity  to  display  a  sign. 

.\.  L.  B. — Many  of  the  maohine  printers  are  sold  in  models  for  use 
with  an  oil  lamp.  We  know  yon  can  use  the  machine  of  G.  S. 
Moore  for  oil,  and  ao  you  can  the  "  Renaud  "  of  Marion's  and  the 
"  Haaa  "  of  Houghton's.  We  tiiink  alao  you  can  the  "  KKmax  " 
of  Butcher's,  although  none  uf  the  oil  models  are  quito  ao  con- 
venient in  use  as  those  for  gas,  and  still  less  so  those  for  electric 
current.  Apart  fnan  the  facility  of  dealing  with  dense  negativee 
and  slow  pa|>ers,  the  results  with  oil  are  equally  aa  good  as  thoae 
"itfl  **T  "tiler  light.  Probably  you  would  find  it  beet  to  get  a 
good  bigh-posrer  lamp,  and  when  necessary  damp  it  down  with 
one  or  more  arreena  of  ground-glass  if  exposures  are  found  to  be 
inoonveniently  short. 

M  J.  K. — We  have  known  markings  of  the  kind  exhibited  in  your 
negatives  to  have  been  caused  by  vigorous  rocking  of  a  plat^ 
during  development.  Possibly  this  suggestion  may  contain  some 
hint,  although  it  is  certainly  a  very  uncommon  cause.  Perhaps  a 
more  likely  one  is  that  the  marking  is  due  to  irregularity  in 
drying  the  negative.  Do  you  dry  negatives  in  a  rack,  and  is  the 
rack  wet  when  negatives  are  put  into  it,  or  much  wotted  by 
water  adhering  to  them?  In  these  circumstances  it  is  possible 
that  the  slower  drying  near  the  edge  of  the  plate  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  slight  marking.  Y'ou  might  easily  make  it  a  practice 
for  a  while  of  drying  negativee  by  some  such  means  as  supporting 
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them  one  corner  downwards  between  a  couple  of  naiU  on  a  board 
M>  that  there  can  be  no  chance  of  the  edges  being  kept  moiat  after 
the  other  parts  have  dried. 
J.  S.— In  your  circumstance*  the  usual  course  is  to  colour  a  black 
print,  if  necessary  one  wMch  is  made  rather  pale.  Some  plioto- 
graphers  have  used  the  Satiste  silver-platinum  paper  for  auoh 
work,  bleaching  out  the  silver  image  with  ordinary  Farmer's 
reducer,  and  then  carrjing  out  the  colouring  on  Uie  faint  platinum 
image  which  remains.  Except  by  painting  the  portions  to  remain 
black  with  a  "  resist "  such  as  a  little  rubber  solution  there  is 
no  method  of  toning  prints  so  that  any  desired  portions  remain 
of  black  tone.  Double-toning  of  this  kind  is  done  by  various 
means,  but  we  ahould  not  think  that  it  would  be  of  service  for 
artistic  purposes  such  as  you  have  ia  view.  Almost  inevitably 
there  is  a  sharp  outline  which  shows  which  part  has  been  toned. 
You  might,  of  course,  mask  this  in  the  after-colouring,  but  we 
should  think  iihe  pale  black  print  is  the  most  satisfactory  method. 

H.  Bros. — We  have  not  heard  from  any  of  our  readers  complaining 
of  such  fluctuations  of  electric  supply.  Apparently  it  has  not 
been  encountered  on  the  case  of  the  larger  electrical  companies.  We 
should  certainly  think  that  accumulator  batteries  would  be  quite 
satisfactory  for  running  printing  lamps,  though  we  should  wish  to 
be  guaranteed  beforehand  whether  they  would  work  satisfactorily 
with  a  mercury-vapour  enlargiing  outfit.  If  the  cuiTeivt  is  delivered 
at  a  lower  voUage  you  will  probatoly  find  that  there  is  economy  in 
consumption,  though  of  course  this  wouid  mean  outlay  on  fresh 
lamps,  and  in  any  event  it  is  not  likely  that  the  lesser  consumption 
of  current  would  in  any  -way  equalise  the  cost  of  the  ibattery.  We 
are  sorrv  that  we  have  no  information  on  a  reasonable  cost  for 
batteries"  of  this  kind  and  suggest  that  you  might  check  the 
quotaticai  of  your  electrical  oomipany  by  getting  one  from  a  large 
electrical  concern  such  as  the  General  Electric  Company,  67, 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C, 
Copper  Intensifieh.— In  a  recent  article  on  intensifiers,  mention  was 
made  by  the  authors  of  tiie  capper  intensifier  of  Callier  for  nega- 
tives of  Une  subjects.  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  could 
tell  me  what  this  formula  is,  or  refer  me  to  any  text-hook  which 
contains  it.  Is  it  anything  different  from  the  copper  intensifier 
as  regularly  used  in  the  photo-engraving  trade?— F.  T.  Manton. 

It  is  a  variation  of  the  regular  process.  The  negative  is  bleached 
in  a  solution  of  copper  bromide  made  by  dissolvuig  i  oz.  each  of 
copper  sulphate  and  potass  bromide  in  20  ozs  of  water.  It  is  then 
passed  through  tlu-ee  or  four  baths  of  1  :S0  acetic  acid,  remaiiiing 
in  each  foi-  about  five  minutes.  The  last  baMi  when  tested  by 
poviring  a  little  of  it  into  a  measure  and  adding  ammonia  should 
show  only  a  slogiht  blue  colour.  The  negative  is  then  given  a  soak 
in  distilled  water  and  darkened  in  a  bath  of  silver  nitrate,  i  oz.  ; 
water  12  ozs.  After  a  further  short  washing  in  distilled  water  it  is 
giiven  a  weak  bath  of  common  salt  and  may  then  be  wasllied  and 
dried.  If  preferrred  it  may  further  be  passed  through  a  10  per 
ceut.  eoaution  of  sodium  sulpttute  and  afterwards  re-developed, 
preferably  with  amidol.  This  supplementary  process  convert*  any 
residual  silver  chloride  into  silver. 
•W.  F.  B.— About  the  best  blackening  preparation  for  metal  sheaths 
is  made  as  follows  :— Mix  the  strongest  solution  of  celluloid  in 
amyl  acetote  (that  is,  strongest  celluloid  varnish)  with  enough 
artists'  lampblack  to  fonn  a  black  paste,  and  then  add  enough 
acetone  in  order  to  get  a  matt  deposit  when  the  mixture  is  brushed 
on  tie  mMal.  It  may  be  necessary,  if  you  do  not  add  enough  at 
the  start,  to  add  some  more  of  the  lampblack.  This  wUl  give  you 
a  coating  which  is  not  readily  chipped  off,  although  no  matt  black 
is  perfect  in  this  respect. 

While  we  give  you  this  formula,  we  would  say  that  we  cannot 
see  why  you  should  need  it.  If  the  plates  are  backed  the  slight 
metal  sheen  of  the  sheath  will  have  no  effect  in  causing  halation ; 
and  if  the  plates  are  not  backed,  no  blacking  of  the  metal  .sheatli 
will  prevent  halation,  which  is  due,  to  some  extent,  to  reflection 
of  light  witiin  the  emulsion  coating  and  also  to  reflection  from 
the  back  surface  of  the  glass  plate.  Therefore,  reflection  from 
the  metal  sheatli  would  be  of  very  minor  effect  in  causing  hala- 
tion. The  writer  has  used  sheaths  of  this  kind  for  many  years  in 
a  reflex  cam>era,  employing  both  backed  and  unbacked  plates,  and 
has  never  found  aiiy  necessity  to  have  them  blacked. 


H.  C. — The  orthochromatic  quality  of  the  anU-screen  plate  is 
certainly  some  advantage  in  ordinary  work,  and,  at  any  rate,  no 
disadvantage.  But  if  you  want  a  pronounced  degree  of  correct 
colour  rendering,  you  need  to  use  a  colour  screen.  2.  If  you 
develop  plates  by  inspection  in  a  dish  you  require  to  wash  the 
backing  off  before  development,  but  if  you  develop  by  time,  in  a 
tank,  it  is  better  to  keep  it  on.  3.  There  is  nothing  much  that  can 
be  done  to  the  negatives  by  way  of  retouching.  We  should  try 
what  results  you  can  get  from  them  with  a  good  contrasty  gaslight- 
paper.  We  cannot  see  that  it  would  be  any  use  sending  them  to 
a  retoucher.  They  have  the  look  of  having  been  exposed  fairly 
correctly,  but  developed  in  a  solution  which  has  produced  more 
chemical  fog  than  it  should,  and  that,  no  doubt,  ia  the  reason 
why  you  have  taken  them  out  of  the  developer  before  they  were 
developed  enough.  If  we  were  you,  we  should  try  results  with 
some  of  the  plates,  using  a  developer  made  up  from  tabloids,  when 
probably  you  will  find  that  the  fault  lies  simply  in  the  developer., 

M-Q.  Developer. — A  pracitioal  difficulty  is  constantly  arising  am} 
your  help  will  be  appreciated  : — The  following  solution  is  made : 
Metol  Johnsons,  220  grs.,  Quinol,  440  grs.,  dissolved  together; 
Soda  Sulphite,  8  ozs.,  added  afterwards;  water  to  80  ozs.  (Soda 
carbonate  is  kept  in  a  separate  solution).  Discolouration  sets  in 
immediately  the  two  reducing  agents  axe  dn'fesolved.  It  is  slightly 
removed  by  the  addition  of  the  sulphite  but  gradually  re^appears 
and  long  before  the  solution  is  used  wp  it  becomes  a  deep  brown 
colour.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  preservative  is  dissolved  first 
the  metol  will  not  dissolve  properly.  Perhaps  you  have  some 
suggestions  to  make?  My  mind  has  been  running  along  the  lines 
of  your  "acid  sulphite"  and  wondering  how  it  could  be  in- 
corporated in  the  developer  and  whether  it  wxfuld  be  an  advantage. 
— E.  A.  W. 

Perhaps  the  quality  of  the  water  hae  something  to  do  with  it. 
Try  boding  for  5  minutes  and  putting  aside  quietly  until  nearly 
cold  before  using.  You  might  also  dissolve  in  the  order : — metol, 
sulphite,  quinol,  though  we  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  a 
preventive  of  the  discolouration.  So  far  as  our  experience  has 
gone  the  sulphite-metabisulphite  mixture  is  without  special  pre- 
servative effect  on  developers  otlier  than  pyro  and  amidol. 
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SUMMARY. 


■rd 

265) 
'1  Ijv  Mr.  Malcolm  .\ruuthnot 
it  tW  Camera  Cluli,  17,  John 
l^.£iiiiju.    W.C.      ,1'-  260.) 

^  thr   Riiyal   PlMiUigrafihii'  Society   will  ba  held 
w.;.r   .o  u>  Novamber  30  naxt.     |P.  2S7.) 
'  ry  w«*k  Kiluliuo  ol  Saeootina liuy  be  tiaad  (or  gnrina  a  alight 
•  tif  to  cliiffun  or  other  malMial  uied  in  draping  the  ngtirr  (or 
-irtraito.     (P.  2S8.) 

"   formatiun  ut  a  axMly  ai  I^ixaahire  photegrafilieni.  to    ba 

(filiated     to     thr     ProfaaaJonal     Photogrsphan'     Aaoeiatioa,      ii 

.>inoatK«d.      (P.  Tte.) 

Eitrkvagaat  claima  bf  riMtomen  in  raapMt  o(  «ri(ii>ala  which  may 

4Te  baan  ihrogiiil  whtlat  in  the  phcAofnpbar'*  owa  oaad  Dot  eawa 

.  iiy  apprriMnaioa.  the  law  not  ncognimnii  what  ia  eauBMily  tanned 

■enlimeaial  daiaaga."     (P.  258.) 

Thi*  lettering  and  deaign  on  regimental  buttooa  will  coaaa  out  vcrr 
i>etter  in  a  photogmph  if  tjie  buttonii  be  drat  given  a  light  run 
^ith  a  piece  of  loh  putty,      (f.  2S0.) 
\  '  tna  chial  aaoaaa  whioh  enter  into  tka  aakiai  ol  faaoini'lr 

I  (erinr  qaaiily  an  tha  ai&ject  of  aa  Hiida  oo  pa«a  2S8. 
li,ei^,-  o(  nmttimHim  of  a  rotary  print-drier  art  givaa  in  a  recent 
«Unt  ayacifcatioiL    (P.  2S0J 

PrintlflK  tha  DagatJTe  by  diffuiad  light  whilat  kaaping  it  conatanllv 

■         ^  a  mean*  nf  obviating  the  defect  whidt  may  occur  through 

.  .  the  glaat.    (P.  280.) 

ijlatuh  blue  itaina  on  priirta  toaad  with  hy^o-alum  are  due,  we 

Xttare,  to  palchaa  of  ailTar  aanpoond*  loft  in  the  film  through 

ineompleto  lUatioo.    (P.  288.) 

"COtOC»    PlWTOOEJirBT  "    StrprtKMENT. 

'traled  diagrama  of  tha  ataffca  in  the  manafactore  of  a  recesaed 

i  r  MTem  Blm  invented  by  3M.  L.  Dufay  have  be«n  pobliahed  by 

he  •■SriMitific  .\nieriran  Sanplameot. "      (P.  21.) 

The  firH  cnbiur  photoKraphy  of  war  acenaa  and  inridenta  to  ba 

[>ublicly   abown   ia   now  the  aubject  of  lantern  axhibitiona  at   the 

Wmtton  Oalleriea,  where  Mr.  F.  Hurley'*  many  fine  tranaparenciea 

uy  tha  Paget  pmcaaa  are  being  ahown.     fP.  24.) 

Ouaia  of  Iha  mira  whwi^  pitfalla  in  the  working  of  tha  Anu> 
4lB«HDa  plataa  are  tka-tabiaet  of  an  article.    (P.  22.) 

The  corrent  inaUbnent  of  "  Daeannia  Practioa  "  deal*  with  the 
■rocaaaia  for  the  mannfactore  of  ooloor-acrean  platea  patented  by 
1  ft.  Krayn.  J.  H.  Powni.  R.  Roth,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  8initJi      fP.  23.) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 


R.P.S 
tion. 


ixhibi- 


It  is  just  announced  by  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  that 
the  annual  exhibition  will  again  be  held  at  the  Society's  ' 
house,  where  it  will  be  open  free  to  the  public.  The  period 
fixed  for  the  e.xhibit'on  is  from  Octobier  14  to  November 
30,  and,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  lectures  mM  be  delivered 
on  certain  evenings  in  each  week  during  the  time  which 
the  exhibition  remains  open.  The  latest  date  for  receiving 
entries  delivered  by  carrier  is  Friday,  September  20 ;  those 
delivered  by  hand  may  arrive  on  Saturday,  Septem'ber  21. 
UnleiM  prints  can  be  delivered  and  collected  again  iby  hand 
they  aboald  be  sent  unframed,  but,  of  course,  mounted. 
It  is  stated  that  a  flat  entrance  fee  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  charged 
ou  all  entries,  and  that  this  ^um  should  accompany  the 
entry  form.  Prospectuses  of  the  exhibition  will  be  ready 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  application  should  be  made 
for  them  between  now  and  then  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J. 
Mcintosh.  36,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.I. 
•  •  • 

Mmrtfinal  Totf.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  excessive 
taking  of  precautions  is  the  cause  of 
defects  in  negatives  which  would  never  l^ve  occurred  at 
all  to  a  more  happy-go-lucky  worker.  We  had  an  instance 
ol  this  the  other  day  in  some  negativen  which  were  shown 
to  lu  with  the  suggestion  that  they  were  due  to  stale  plates 
as  evidence<l  by  the  narrow  band  of  fog  along  the  edges. 
We  did  not  agree,  because  in  the  first  place  the  fog  had  not 
the  dichroic  appearance  which  is  usually  associated  with 
staleneas  of  the  emulsion,  and  in  the  second  place  it 
oorurred  only  on  two  sides  of  the  plate.  While  it  is 
admittedly  poasible  that  the  packing  of  plates  may  be  such 
that  they  suffer  on  two  edges  only,  it  is  rare  for  this  to  be 
the  case,  and  we  sought  other  causes  for  the  phenomenon. 
We  found  it  in  our  friend's  camera,  a  heavily  built  land- 
s<*a(>e  instrument  with  the  back  frame  of  rather  more  than 
ordinary  thickness.  A  glance  at  the  interior  showed  that 
the  portions  of  this  back  frame  adjacent  to  the  plate,  when 
the  latter  was  exposed  to  the  lens,  were  about  as  shiny  as 
they  well  could  be.  Inquiry  showed  that  it  was  this 
wnj^yr^  practice  to  rub  the  entire  inner  woodwork  of  the 
camera  with  a  duster  before  taking  it  out  for  use,  with 
the  result  that  what  originally  was  a  dead  black  surface 
had  been  rubbed  up  to  quite  a  respectable  polish,  and  one 
which,  according  to  the  subject,  was  capable  of  reflecting  a 
narrow  band  of  light  upon  the  edge  of  the  plate.  Reflec- 
tions from  the  inner  woodwork  of  a  camera  are  responsible 
for  more  markings  on  plates  than  many  perhaps  realise; 
and  one  of  the  things  which  may  well  be  done  every  few 
months  is  to  touch  over  wood  or  metal  surfaces  which  can 
pcsaibly  oome  within  the  field  of  the  lens  with  a  little  dead 
blaok. 
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A  Drapery  It    is    often    found    that    the    chiffon, 

Hint.  ninon,   or  tulle   used   for   draping  bust 

portraits  loses  its  "dress"  and  becomes  very  difficult  to 
handle,  failing  to  retain  its  folds,  and  very  easily  slip- 
ping off  the  shoulders.  This  state  of  things  may  easily 
be  remedied  by  redressing  the  material  with  a  very  weak 
solution  of  Seccotine,  or  even  clarified  fish  glue.  Those 
whose  only  experience  of  Seccotine  is  in  using  it  as  an 
adhesive  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  there  must  be 
some  stickiness  about  material  so  treated,  but  we  are 
assured  by  a  photographer  who  has  tried  it  that  it  gives 
just  the  requisite  stiffening,  and  leaves  the  surface  smooth 
and  dry.  All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  solution 
of  about  a  teaspoonful  of  Seccotine  in  a  quart  or  more 
of  warm  water,  and  to  immerse  the  material  to  be  dressed 
in  it.  The  excess  must  be  squeezed  out,  and  while  the 
fabric  is  just  damp  it  is  ironed  with  rather  a  cool  iron. 
A  trial  will  show  whether  the  desired  degree  of  stiffness 
is  reached.  If  not,  the  fabric  may  be  re-dipped  in  a 
stronger  or  weaker  solution  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  if  it  be 
desired  to  darken  white  or  pale  blue  material  to  a  cream 
tint  this  may  be  done  simultaneously  with  the  dressing 
by  adding  a  little  dye  or  even  coffee  to  the  solution. 


Stain  which  We  continue  every  now  and  again  to 
Tonesi  receive  prints    and    postcards    showing 

stained  patches  of  a  slaty-blue  colour,  the  cause  of  which 
as  a  rule  our  correspondents  imagine  to  lie  in  the  hypo- 
alum  toning  process.  The  toning  bath,  however,  is  not 
really  at  fault,  but,  by  its  toning  action,  is  merely  disclos- 
ing a  fault  which  existed  latent  in  the  print.  While 
opinions  may  differ,  our  own,  which  is  based  upon  a  very 
large  number  of  different  cases,  is  that  these  slate-blue 
stains  arise  from  imperfect  fixation  of  the  original  prints. 
In  some  instances  the  bluish  patches  have  straight  sides, 
indicating  that  incomplete  fixation  has  been  brought  about 
by  one  print  Ipng  upon  another  in  the  fixing  bath.  How- 
ever it  may  be  caused,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  there  are  left 
in  the  print  patches  of  silver  compound  which  are  tonable 
in  the  hypo-alum  bath  and  do  tone  in  that  bath,  often 
yielding  a  deposit  of  very  considerable  intensity.  As  we 
have  several  times  pointed  out,  the  preventive  is  in  a  photo- 
grapher's own  hands.  If  prints  are  passed  through  two 
fixing  baths  in  succession  it  will  almost  invariably  be  found 
that  the  occurrence  of  these  stains  ceases  altogether.  It 
is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  two  baths,  and  particularly 
the  second,  should  be  maintained  in  active  working  condi- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  practice  it  is  a  good  plan  to  discard 
No.  1  as  soon  as  it  has  reasonably  done  its  work,  to  replace 
it  by  No.  2,  and  to  pour  out  a  fresh  lot  for  the  second  bath. 


Customefs 

Damaged 

Originals. 


The  photographer  who  has  the  misfor- 
tune to  damage  some  glass  positive  or 
Daguerreotype  placed  in  his  hands  for 
copying  usually  finds,  as  his  first  subse- 
quent experience,  that  the  customer  sets  an  extra- 
ordinarily high  value  upon  it.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  the  value  is  wholly  a  sentimental  one:  the 
original  is  the  portrait,  and  often  the  only  portrait,  of  a 
bygone  member  of  the  family  which  cannot  be  replaced. 
While  there  should  be  every  sympathy  with  this  aspect  of 
the  case,  there  is  no  need  to  be  alarmed  by  the  customer's 
declaration  of  the  large  sum  which  he  intends  to  claim  by 
way  of  compensation.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  good 
reason  to  encourage  the  customer  to  put  such  a  claim  in 
writing,  for  the  reason  that  the  very  act  of  his  doing  so 
places  him  in  a  very  awkward  position  should  he  subse- 


quently decide  to  take  legal  proceedings.  In  these  matters 
the  law  does  not  recognise  sentimental  value,  and  a  County 
Court  judge  in  awarding  damages  has  only  to  be  guided  by 
the  amount  which  the  original  cost  at  the  time  it  was  made 
or  a  sum  for  which  as  close  a  replica  of  it  as  possible  can  be 
produced  at  the  present  time.  Therefore  a  customer  who, 
in  ignorance  of  this  legal  view,  makes  an  exorbitant  claim 
involves  himself  in  difficulties,  since  he  will  find  it  no  easy 
matter  to  show  that  a  positive  which  in  the  'sixties  or 
'seventies  could  be  made  for  a  few  shillings  now  has  a  value 
of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  pounds.  When  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  case  has  been  weakened  in  advance  by  an  excessive 
claim,  it  is  often  an  easier  matter  to  adjust  a  dispute  in  a 
more  or  less  friendly  fashion  without  taking  it  into  court 


BAD    BROMIDES. 


Nearly  all  photographers  make  biomide  prints;  a  minority 
make  good  ones;  more  make  passable  ones;  and  the  re- 
mainder make  poor  ones.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  those  who 
make  the  poor  ones  do  not  realise  how  poor  they  are.  One  of 
the  greatest  factors  in  the  production  of  bad  bromides  is 
the  idea  that  a  thin  negative  Is  necessary,  a  thing  which 
has  become  such  an  obsession  wita  some  workers  that  they 
go  on  making  thin  negativec  and  then  seek  for  ' '  contrasty  ' ' 
paper  to  print  them  on.  This  is  quite  an  unsound  way  of 
working,  for  any  paper  which  produces  a  print  in  a  different 
scale  of  tones  from  the  negative  is  not  so  likely  to  give  an 
accurate  rendering  of  the  tones  of  the  original  subject. 
Some  sort  of  a  print  may  be  made  from  almost  any  kind 
of  negative  on  bromide  paper,  but  a  good  plucky  but  not 
over-dense  negative  which  will  give  a  good  platinum  or 
carbon  print  will  give  the  best  class  of  print  in  bromide. 
Two  points  necessary  to  be  observed  whatever  class  of 
negative  is  being  used,  are  correct  exposure  and  full  de- 
velopment. These  ensure  a  bright  print  of  good  colour 
which  will  give  a  satisfactory  sepia  with  either  sulphide  or 
hypo-alum  toning.  The  usual  practice  of  bromide 
printers  in  portrait  studios  is  to  give  a  long  exposure  and 
then  to  develop  for  a  very  short  time,  often  hardly  relin- 
quishing their  hold  of  the  paper  while  it  is  in  the  solution. 
Thence  it  is  transferred  without  rinsing  to  the  fixing-bath. 
/Such  prints  are  usually  lacking  in  brilliancy,  instead  of 
ibeing  a  pure  black  they  usually  have  a  rusty  tint,  and  if 
toned  yield  the  "ginger"  hue  which  disgraces  so  many 
.show  cases.  To  ensure  correct  exposure  it  is  only  necessary 
to  make  a  few  test  strip  exposures  ranging,  say,  from  tws 
to  thirty-two  seconds,  from  three  or  four  typical  negatives 
and  to  develop  these  fully  out,  or  at  all  events  for  a  fixed 
time,  say  two  or  three  minutes.  It  will  then  be  easy  to 
discover  from  the  strips  the  correct  exposure  for  each  class 
and  to  note  it  on  these  typical  negatives,  also  noting  the 
exact  distance  between  the  light  and  the  printing  frame. 
There  are  many  self-satisfied  printers  who  would  be  quite 
surprised  in  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  their  out- 
put if  they  would  but  work  on  this  system. 

Except  for  very  thin  negatives  it  is  best  to  omit  bromide 
of  potassium  from  the  amidol  developer,  which  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  best  one  for  bromide  work.  M.Q.  has  tlie 
advantage  of  duraJbility  and  it  also  avoids  stained  fingers, 
ibut  it  does  not  yield  the  pure  blacks  and  greys  given  h-r 
amidol,  and  prints  developed  with  it  do  not  tone  to  such 
good  colours  as  amidol-developed  ones  do.  The  greater 
lasting  power  of  metol-hydroquinone  is  in  itself  a  danger, 
for  there  is  always  a  risk  of  using  it  with  occasional 
strengthening  long  after  it  has  absorbed  an  undesirable 
quantity  of  bromide  from  the  prints  previously  made  in 
it.  This  is  indicated  by  the  hardness  and  greenish  colour 
of  the  prints.     Amidol  (becomes  exhausted  more  quickly 
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and  at  this  stage  gives  poor  rusty-ooloured  prints. 
XKfferent  samples  vary  considerably  in  their  developing 
power,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  prints  a 
given  weight  of  the  salt  should  develop  properly.  It  is 
false  economy  to  overwork  the  cleveloper  especially  at  the 
present  price  of  ibromide  paper.  Except  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  stop  development  instant  a  neoualy,  prints  should 
alwajrs  b«  rinsed  before  fixing.  Amateurs  and  those  who 
only  develop  a  few  prints  ocoasicnally  may  perhaps  disre- 
gard this  precaution,  but  when  a  large  number  of  prints 
i<<  made  daily  and  the  bath  not  renewed  very  frequently 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  character  of  the  fixer  is 
changed,  and  muddy-looking  prints  result.  Ihere  is  no 
gray  fog  such  as  is  caused  by  exposure  to  light,  but  the 
whites  have  a  dingy  tint  which  is  best  described  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  white  of  an  egg  which  has  not  quite 
reached  the  election  stage. 

Although  pyro-eoda  has  been  occasionally  mentioned  as 
available  for  the  development  of  bromides,  there  is  one 
point  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  appreciated,  and  that 
is  its  power  of  producing  vigorous  prints  on  ordinary  paper 
from  flat,  thin  negatives.  Any  ordinary  formula  may  be 
iisM.  but  should  contain  .it  least  40  grains  of  sulphite  per 
ounce  of  mixed  solution.  A  convenient  way  of  adding  the 
extra  .•lulphite  is  by  diluting  the  concentrated  solu- 
tions with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphite  of  sodn  instead 
of  using  plain  water.  Toning  troubles  are  few  with  ]/ro- 
perly  made  prints,  but  there  is  one  which  must  be  tpeci- 
ally  guarded  against — namely,  imperfect  washing  before 
bleaching.  A  slight  trace  will  cause  a  general  re- 
duction of  the  image,  while  uneven  washing,  leaving 
a  considerable  quantity  of  hypo  in  ;ilae«  where  prints 
have  hung  together,  results  in  a  patchy  appearance,  some 
parts  almost  disappearing,  while  otlMni  tone  to  a  :;ood 
colour.  Weak  sulphide  solution  ia  another  common  cause 
of  bad  tones.  It  has  been  stated  that,  given  sul!i^ent 
time  to  act,  a  weak  solution  will  answer  as  well  as  a  stronger 
one,  but  that  has  not  been  <  nr  exp<>rienc«'.  We  have  found 
that  even  with  quite  weak  prints  a  poofl  brown  ton",  not 
i'-nnge,  can  be  obtained  with  a  solution  made  as  strong  as 
the  paper  will  stand  without  blistering.  Of  course,  the'e 
is  no  accession  of  strength,  but  the  colour  is  good':  on  the 
other  hand,  a  weak  solution  gives  a  poor  colour  to  even  a 
▼igorons  print.  With  regard  to  the  bleaching,  we  h.nve 
found  the  best  tones  to  be  obtained  by  a  bleacher  which 
worked  rather  slowly,  taking,  say.  fhre  minutes  to  bleach 
i  a  fairly  strong  print. 

AiUTcra    PaoToo«*mir    Hotwii. — ExamplM    of 

y  of   hijth   qu»Iily  br  (omp  of   the  wobimi   work^m  of 

eeaatry  am  htinn  ihown  at  the  roomi  of  the  M.A.P.S.,  r'arr 

'Strsst,  MaaehsMcr.    The  •xhibition  wm  opened  on  Toesday  erao- 

tef.  May  2B^  bj  Um  Pmidrat.  Mr.  P.  V..  Cvtma.    The  Secretary, 

Waiter  Joknsoa,  tUisi  that  it   will  natain  opaa  to  thoM  in 

lebasler  and  dislrirt   who  are   tntrrMted   ia   photography  on 

fToeedsyi,  Jane  4  and   11.  7  p.Bi.   to  9  p.a.,  or  for  parties  by 

^appointment,  any  evening  dariO);  tlie  unie  iumfs,  by  applying  to 

IIm  Secrelary,  30,  Hartiacden  Road,  nioritaa-«Qai-Hardy,  Man- 


Following  the  President'*  opening  remarks,  Mi«s  Annie  Dixon, 
one  of  the  BMnlwra.  gare  a  moat  interesting  paper  on  "  Women'* 
Work  in  the  Scientific  and  Photographic  World,"  in  which  che 
Most  ably  prored  the  "  gentle  rax  "  waa  capable  of  competing 
saseeeefolly  with  the  oppoeite  sax,  confirming  her  point  by  refer- 
«iee  to  tiie  beaatifol  exhibite  on  the  wall*  by  Mania  Pearaon, 
Mr*.  Cottam,  Agnea  B.  Warbarg,  Margaret  Vanables,  and  Mn. 
O.  A.  Barton. 

TIm  rsraalility  tnth   of  aubjeete  and  treatment  were  admirable, 
alMMld  prove  a  great  stinralaat,  not  onljr  to  the  lady  members, 
jWit  to  the  male  portion  of  tit*  Society,  anid  to  all  wIm  have  tlie 
fortune  to  aee  them. 


ilsslstants'  Rotes. 


Sotu  by  auiUantt  tuitabU  for  thii   column  will  bt  fntidtrtd 
and  paid  for  on  the  firtt  of  the  month   following  publication. 

Defective  Glasa  in  Negatives. 

At  the  present  time,  when  aoder  war  conditions  glass  for  photo- 
graphic dry  plates  is  very  difScolt  to  obtain,  we  frequently  come 
acroaa  platea,  the  glisg  of  which  is  imperfect,  even  among  first-class 
makers'  productions.  Every  plate,  however,  should  be  examined  as 
well  as  circumstances  will  allow,  with  a  view  to  findin);  out  any  de- 
fect* ;  but  it  may  be  the  case  that  occasionally  an  imj>erfect  ji'.aie 
is  expoaed.  and  Ihis  fact  not  discovered  until  the  negative  has  been 
developed  and  fixed.  I  recently  had  an  experience  of  this  in  my 
own  work,  and  as.  of  course,  musC  always  happen,  a  flaw  in  the  glass 
f '  the  plate  came  right  across  the  face  of  the  sitter.  It  was  at  once 
aeen  that  it  was  useless  to  try  and  remedy  tnlls  by  the  ordinary 
retouching  methods,  and  so  another  plan  had  to  be  adopted.  The 
prints  were  required  to  be  on  P.O.P.,  and  the  negative  waa  placed 
in  the  printing-frame,  and  two  pieces  of  white  tissue-paper  were 
fastened  with  Seccotine  over  the  frame  in  order  to  diffuse  the  light. 
Poor  screw  eyea  were  then  fixed  into  the  corners  of  the  frame,  and 
into  each  of  theae  was  fastened  a  short  length  of  thin  wire.  The 
free  enda  of  «he  four  pieces  of  wire  were  then  fastened  together,  and 
the  frame  hung  up  by  this  and  kept  revolving  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  orrapied  in  printing.  I  found  tliat  when  printing  was  com- 
plete th-  defect  was  b'  'y  reKiatered  upon  the  fa<-e  of  the  sitter  at 
all,  and  a  very  slight  spotting  removed  it  altogether.  This  plan  is 
alao  suitable  fcr  bromide  printing,  provided  the  exposure  ia  made 
with  a  weaker  illumiiiant.  The  above  note  is  penned  in  the  hope 
tlut  it  may  be  of  some  aasiatance  to  other  workers,  for  though  de- 
fective platea  are  happily  not  an  everyday  occurrence,  they  are  to 
l>e  met  with ;  and,  of  course,  according  to  the  law  of  contraries,  the 
defect  will  always  show  itaelf  where  it  is  least  wanted,  and  the  above 
ofTers  a  simple,  and  effective  means  of  overcoming  the  diflcolty. — 
KxrxKT. 

Regimental  Buttons. 
.\t  the  preaeot  time  the  luimbiT  of  men  in  khaki  who  come  to  be 
photographed  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  tkb  sitters.  The  men 
are  doubtleaa  proud  of  their  uniform  and  many  look  very  ;smart. 
The  operator  notices  that  they  take  a  great  pride  in  poliahing  their 
buttons  and  badges,  eaperinlly  the  one  on  the  cap.  Theae  look  very 
showy,  but  the  shine  on  them  makes  them  come  out  very  badly  in 
the  photograph,  and  under  some  conditiona  of  lighting  one  cannot 
tell  in  the  finished  portrait  what  regiment  a  man  belongs  to.  This 
ran  eaaily  be  overcome  by  keeping  in  the  studio  a  piece  of  soft 
glazier's  white  putty,  not  too  sticky,  but  juat  pliable.  This  is 
rolled  iu  a  ball  and  the  badge*  and  buttons,  etc.,  are  juat  gently 
datitM>d  with  it.  It  gives  just  for  the  moment  a  nice  froated-glaaa 
appearance  which  photographa  splendidly,  and  the  resulting  picture 
IB  surr  tn  please,  showing  the  badges  quite  clear  and  full  of  fine 
detail.  A  little  rub  of  the  duater  over  the  badges,  etc.,  Iwfore  the 
sitter  leavee  removes  all  tracea  of  the  putty,  and  the  whole  operation 
taJce*  up  only  a  few  minute*  extra  time  and  makea  a  vast  difference 
to  the  reaulta. — E.H. 

Repairing  Bliatera  in  Enlargemeols. 

Bau*tisl^enlari(emenla  are  sometimes  discarded  owing  to  the  occur- 
rence of  blisters  either  before  or  after  mounting  or  which  have  de- 
veloped after  heat  has  been  applied  in  dry-mounting,  but  the 
following  is  a  remedy  which  baa  repeatedly  been  found  very 
effective. 

With  a  soft  pencil  mark  very  faintly  roand  the  edge  of  the  bliater, 
and  then  with  a  aharp  knife  cat  just  deep  enough  to  go  cleanly 
through  the  film,  following  the  mark  of  the  pencil,  but  not  com- 
pletely round  to  the  starting  point.  Just  enough  of  the  disc  of  film 
should  be  left  unsevered  to  allow  of  the  film  remaining  attached  to 
the  print.  A  very  sharp  knife  is  neccsaary  to  ensure  a  clean  cut,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  film  has  to  be  laid  down  again  'n 
exact  juxtaposition. 

The  diac  of  film  having  been  turned  back,  laying  bare  the  paper 
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below,  this  latter  is  moistened  with  a  little  clean  uncoloured  adhe- 
sive (such  as  artists'  gum  water  as  used  for  mixing  with  spotting 
ooloui  ^),  and  the  cut-out  piece  of  film  is  laid  down  again  and  pressed 
firmly  into  contact  with  a  piece  of  blotting-vpaper. 

Sometimes  with  small  blisters  it  is  necessary  only  to  moisten  the 
loose  piece  of  film  with  water  in  order  to  obtain  good  contact  on 
pressing  it  down  again. 

If  the  blister  has  not  been  cut  to  the  edge,  or  rather  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  air-space  between  the  paper  and  the  film,  the  gum  must  be 
inserted  underneath  with  the  brush. 

When  thoroughly  dry  the  spot  should  be  cleaned  with  pumice 
powder,  and  if  the  film  overlaps  it  should  be  knifed  down.— Geo. 

CoLSHAN. 


€xl)il)lt)on$. 


PORTRAITS  BY  MR.  MALCOLM  ARBUTHNOT. 
During  the  present  month  a  collection  of  some  sixty  portraits  by 
Mr.  Maloolm  Arbnthnot  is  being  sho-wn  in  the  lounge  of  the 
Camera  Club,  17,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  wh-;re  it  provides  the 
opportunity  for  studying  the  work  of  a  man  whose  contributions  to 
the  pictorial  side  of  photography  have  always  been  interesting.  In 
looking  at  these  portraits  it  is  curious  to  be  reminded  that  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  in  the  days  when  he  entered  pictorial  photography  with 
landscape  as  his  theme,  was  noted  for  his  love  of  the  bizarre.  It  is 
clear  that  after  some  years  as  a  professional  portraitist  he  still  re- 
tains his  fondness  for  the  exceptional  and  the  striking  in  the  way 
of  portraiture,  and  possesses  a  mastery  of  bis  craft  which  prevents 
his  most  unconventional  efforts  from  ever  looking  ridiculous. 
Nevertheless,  when  one  studies  carefully  in  succession  the  sixty 
portraits  which  are  here  displayed,  one  perceives  that  his  greatest 
successes  are  those  in  which  the  striving  after  an  unconventional 
effect  has  been  laid  aside.  The  work  which  here  shows  him  at  his 
best  is  that  which  is  conceived  in  the  least  challenging  spirit,  and  is 
represented  by  such  examples  as  the  portrait  of  the  late  Sir 
George  Alexander,  or  that  of  the  youthful  son  of  Madame  de 
Navarro  (Miss  Mary  Anderson).  Although  the  majority  of  the 
portraits  are  those  of  women,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  those  most 
artistically  satisfying  are  to  be  found  among  the  portraits  of  men. 
Where  women  are  his  subjects,  and  particularly  when  they  are 
prominent  members  of  the  theatrical  profession,  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
seems  to  feel  it  due  to  him  that  he  should  introduce  an  element  of 
sensation,  or  at  any  rate  should  achieve  something,  in  the  way  of 
pose  or  motive,  beyond  what  would  be  expected  in  a  portrait 
where  the  main  consideration  was  a  faithful  likeness.  While  this 
is  the  impression  one  gathers  from  these  photographs,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  in  many  of  the  quieter  essays,  the  subjects  of  which  are 
women  members  of  the  aristocracy,  his  work  attains  a  firm  dignity 
and  strength  which  mark  him  as  a  true  artist,  and  not  merely  a 
seeker  after  something  which  will  hit  people  in  the  eye.  Every  profes- 
sional photographer  can  well  spend  part  of  an  hour  in  studying  these 
pictures,  and  the  exercise  is  one  which  will  thoroughly  repay  them 
for  the  trouble  of  securing  the  privilege — which  is  simply  that  of 
writing  to  the  secretary  of  the  Camera  Club  for  a  card  of  admission. 

Permits  fob  Posting  Photographs. — As  from  May  27  a  War 
Offic*  parmit  is  required  for  posting  to  any  prisoner  of  war  abroad 
photographs  (except  unmounted  family  photographs),  picture  post- 
cardj,  pictorial  representations,  plans,  and  stamp  collections ;  or 
to  any  parson  (except  a  person  serving  with  the  British  forces 
in  th»  field)  in  any  neutral  European  country,  or  in  Russia,  Rou- 
mania,  or  Gree3e,  or  in  any  island  off  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
The  articles  named  may  be  posted  in  the  ordinary  way  for  any 
other  destination  abroad,  including  any  person  serving  with  the 
British  Forces  in  any  country.  Trade  circulars  and  catalogues 
may  be  posted  as  usual  for  any  destination  abroad,  as  may  printed 
matter  of  any  other  kind,  to  a  person  serving  with  the  British 
Forces  (not  a  prisoner  of  war),  or  to  anyone  in  a  British  Dominion, 
Colony,  or  Protectorate,  but  not  to  any  other  destination  abroad, 
save  by  a  holder  of  a  War  Office  permit.  Applications  for  permits 
are  to  be  made  to  the  Chief  Postal  Censor  (M.I.,  9  D),  Strand 
House,  Carey  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


Patent  RetDs* 


Sh-oeess    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 
'  Photo-Mechnnicnl   Nn'es." 
Applications  for  Patents,  May  21  to  25. 

Mounting  Lenses.    No.  8,608.    Metiiod  of  mounting  Iciifles.    C.  and 
H.  C.  Beck. 

Development. — No.  8,420.  '  Appacatus  for  developing  photogsraphic 
negatives.     E.  J.  Sweetland. 

Cinematography. — No.   8,360-1.     Cinematograph  films  and  project- 
tors.     J.  E.   Thornton. 

Cameras.— No.  8,520.    Motor-driven  cameras.  C.  M.  Williamson. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPT tD. 

Vheit  specifications   are   obtainnble,   price    6d.   each,  post  free,  frem 

the  Patent  Offl,ce,  H5,    Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lam, 

London,   W.C. 
fht  date  in   brackets   is    that  of  application   in    this   country ;    t 

abroad,  in  Vie  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 

Convention. 
Ejcposure  Meters.— No.  114,458.  (March  27,  1917).  Tlie  iuTon- 
tion  consists  in  a  type  of  exposure-meter  serving  for  compajison 
of  the  light  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  exposure  with  that  of  a 
small  electric  lamp  contained  within  the  meter.  The  chief  element 
of  novelty  in  the  apparatus  is  the  system  of  shutters  by  which 
the  illumination  produced  on  the  comparator  portion  of  the  meter, 
from  either  the  outside  light  or  the  interior  lamp,  can  be  reduced 
and  the  meter  thus  enabled  to  deal  with  a  very  wide  range  of 
external  light-intensities.  Clayton  Laing,  460,  Wrightwood 
Avenue,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
Rotary  Print-Dryers.  No.  115,348  (August  3,  1917).  The  main 
object  of  the  invention  is  to  increase  the  output  of  a  rotary  type 
of  print-dryer  by  causing  the  wet  prints  to  travel  first  over  the 
hottest  part  of  the  dryer. 

In  the  drawing  a  metal  drum  5  heated  in  any  suitable  maimer 
as  for  instance  by  a  Bunsen  ibumer  (not  Shown)  is  disposed  with- 
in the  drum.  A  gas  pipe  6,  is  connected  to  the  burner,  ajii  a 
valve  7,  controls  the  flow  of  gas  through  the  pipe  6  to  the  burner. 
A  series  of  end  openings  8,  are  formed  in  the  drum  and  the  cat 
supply  to  the  burner  passes  through  these  openings. 

The  drum  5,  is  disposed  horizontally  in  a  suppporting  fr.-,me 
a  which  has  an  intermediately  disposed  lateral  extension  formed 
by  the  projecting  end  portions  of  a  pair  of  oppositely  disi)OBed 
rails  10—10.  The  drum  5,  is  rotatively  mounted  on  bearings 
9 — 9,  which  are  secured  to  the  rails  10 — 10,  the  bearings  being  so 
disposei  that  the  drum  is  supported  with  its  axis  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  a  tpoU  11,  carried  by  the  lateral  extension  of  the  frame 
a.  The  gas  pipe  6,  passes  through  one  of  the  rails  10,  and 
through  one  of  the  bearings  9,  and  the  burner  may  be  supported 
by  one  or  !both  of  the  ibearings. 

The  print  carrier  consists  of  a  pair  of  endless  belts  aruperim- 
posed  one  upon  the  other — ^that  is,  an  outer  belt  12  and  an  inner 
belt  13.  These  belts  are  formed  of  absorbent  material  and  con- 
form in  width  substantially  to  the  length  of  drum  5,  around 
which  they  are  disposed.  A  roll  14,  the  opposite  ends  of  whose 
shaft  15,  are  journaled  in  the  uprights  16 — 16  at  the  front  of 
supporting  frame  a,  is  disposed  a  trifle  above  a  point  in  hori- 
zontal alinemont  -with  the  axes  of  'drum  6,  and  roll  11,  and  a 
second  roll  17,  the  ends  of  whose  shaft  18  are  journaled  in  the 
uprights  16 — 16,  is  disposed  in  the  alinement  with  roll  14,  and  a 
trifle  below  a  point  in  horizontal  alineanent  with  the  axes  of 
drum  5  and  roll  11. 

The  belts  12  and  13  pass  under  roll  14  and  over  roll  17  whereby 
these  rolls  cause  the  belts  12  and  13  to  cover  all  except  a  relatively 
smalil  segment  of  the  side  wall  of  the  drum.  This  is  of  import- 
a.nce  in  that  when  the  drum  rotates  and  the  belts  more  therewith 
a  maximum  of  belt  surface  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  drum. 
From  Toll  14  the  belt  12  passes  upwardly  and  over  a  roU  -9  the 
ends  of  whose  shaft  20  are  journaled  in  the  upper  end  portions  of 
the  uprights  15 — 16,  but  the  belt  13  is  directed  horizontally  and 
outwardly  over  roll  11. 
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Tlia  dispoeitioa  o(  the  beHa  provides  an  entoanoe  through 
which  the  prints  can  be  directed  aixl  further  adapts  the  out- 
waitUy  extending  poiiioa  of  belt  15  to  aot  ••  a  support  on 
°  which  the  prints  can  be  arranged  preparatory  to  their  entering 
betwesD  (he  beMs.  From  roUs  17  (he  belts  18  and  13  are  directed 
inwardlly  then  over  and  aoder  roll  21  which  is  arranged  adjacent 
to  roll  17  and  in  vertical  alinemeot  therewith.  From,  roll  21  the 
oeks  12  and  13  are  directed  upwardly  vad  over  roU  22,  which 
is  in  horiaootal  alinement  with  roU  21  and  sopfrarted  by  bracket 
anna'ooe  at  which  is  indicated  by  23.  From  roil  22  beH  13 
eztaodf  to  roll  11,  bat  belt  12  is  directed  downwardly  and  over 


Fig.  1. 

mU  32.  This  diapoaitioo  ot  tlia  belU  12  and  13  caaaas  iha  belu 
to  mfmaU  •*  th*  roll  82,  and  it  will  4w  aolal  tha»  tb*  lio* 
ot  w|iiatioo  of  tba  balta  is  dispaaad  ooiwmidly  and  bafond  lbs 
oprigfato  16—16,  and  in  aliiwwiant  with  a  raospUcW  24,  which  is 
ramoiwbly  aacored  to  a  support  formed  by  ths  and  portions  of  the 
low«  raUa  26—85,  which  projset  bsyood  tha  aprij^ls  16—16. 

From  ndl  22  belt  12  is  diraetad  downwardly  and  under  roll  26 
thao  rearwardly  and  under  itoU  27  the  toda  of  whose  shaft  26 
are  joomalel  in  (he  rear  nprigbta  29—29  of  support  a  thso 
upwardly  and  over  roll  30,  ths  ends  of  whose  ahaft  31  ars  joumaled 
in  ths  upper  sod  portiooa  of  uprights  29,  than  forwardly  to  roll 
19.  Roll  26  ia  anpyuitsj  by  a  pair  of  anaa,  one  of  whi<ii  ia 
indicated  by  31'.  TlMaa  arms  are  adapted  to  be  tnmsd  and 
charaby  cauas  the  roU  to  move  bodily  to  vaiy  the  teosioo  on  bslt 
12  whsosvsr  found  pewsry.  The  am  ahofWB  is  provided  at  ita 
ODtsr  and  portion  with  a  laterally  eztandiiig  heaiid  32  arrange! 
so  aa  to  slide  in  a  slot  33  into  upright  2S.  A  tbomb  screw  34 
pssats  through  a  thrsaded  opsning  in  a  iatanU  lug  36  and  acrcnrs 
into  «ba  bead  38. 

Obvioaaly  with  this  ooostruotion  when  the  thumb  screw  34  is 
tomsd  in  ooa  dirsetton  the  roll  26  is  d^raaad  and  belt  12  tlMceby 
tigMansd.  A  bait  adiasler  is  also  provided  for  belt  13.  In  the 
present  instance  roll  11  carries  at  ita  ends  hsnda,  one  of  which  is 
shown  and  indieated  by  36.  Tbeae  heads  are  adapted  to  «ivl«  in 
slot  77  in  the  rails  10.  Thualb  sarsws  38  aerew  into  openings 
is  (bo  ends  of  the  rail  10,  which  aiao  screw  into  opcoingi  in  the 
hsads  36,  so  that  by  taming  the  screws  38,  Iha  dialanca  between 
the  roll  11  and  the  drum  6,  ia  varied. 

Hm  Mveaal  rolls  praviooily  deacribad  ara  eo— UuctaJ  ao  as  to 
piavani  akawing  of  ttta  hahe  12  and  13.  This  i«  meat  waeassary 
in  a  device  of  (his  kini  where  prin(s  of  diSstant  aisea  are  fre- 
quently operated  upon  simnltaneoosly.  In  ancb  inaUneas  certain 
of  tha  belts  beeome  mora  wet  thao  othara,  and  this 
waJting  ranlta  in  the  relatiTaly  wet  portioaa  stretching 
to  a  great sr  extant  whils  ths  belt  is  in  motion  than  the  dryer  por- 
tions M  that  nnlese  provision  is  made  to  oompanaate  for  this  uneven 
alratabing  the  belts  will  creep  kterslly  on  ths  rolls.  With  tbe 
tonatfiietion  shown  in  Fig.  9  it  will  be  ofaaerved  that  creeping  ii 
prevsnted  by    reason  of   the    threaded  portiona  39—39   at    tbe 


opposite  end  portions  shown  in  the  roll  40.  The  threads  of  these 
portions  may  extend  in  corresponding  or  right  and  left  h.nnd 
directions. 

The  device  of  this  invention  is  <^ierated  by  •  suitahle  m>'tur 
arranged  so  as  to  be  connected  by  a  sprocket  chain  or  its  equiva- 
lent to  a  pulley  41.  When  the  motor  ia  in  operation  the  '1™™ 
turns  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  by  reason  of  the  portions 
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of  the  belts  12  and  13.  which  extend  around  th«  drum  being  is 
frictiooal  contact,  the  belts  move  as  a  unit,  and  in  the  directitw 
indicated  by  arrows. 

When  the  prints  are  arranged  on  the  portion  of  the  belt  13  pre- 
viously described  the  motion  of  the  belt  carries  the  prints  under- 
neath the  roll  14  and  belt  12.  It  will  now  be  not^  that  when 
the  printa  are  entered  into  the  space  between  the  belts  12  and 
13  these  move  the  prints  upwardly  so  that  the  heat  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  dmm  over  which  the  prints  are  disposed  gradually 
increases  throughout  the  first  half  of  a  revolution  of  the  drum. 
Thu  is  of  importance,  because  the  printa  are  saturated  with 
water  upon  entering  between  the  belts,  and  unless  the  belts 
which  abso^  this  water  are  quickly  dried  atretching  and  uneven 
running  of  the  belts  will  result. 

The  speed  of  rotation  of  the  drum  is  such  that  the  heat  afieota 
the  drying  of  the  prints  before  these  are  carried  by  the  belts 
to  roll  17,  but  the  prints  having  been  dried  on  the  curved  sur- 
face of  the  drum  have  a  curl  conforming  to  the  curvature  of  the 
dmm.  It  will  now  be  noted  that  tbe  preaence  of  roll  17  causes 
tha  belts  on  leaving  the  drum  to  move  downwardly.  This  has 
the  effect  of  curling  the  prints  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
since  the  radius  of  roll  17  is  less  than  that  of  the  drum  it  is 
obvious  that  the  roll  17  operates  to  remove  the  curvature  from 
tha  prints  imparted  (hereto  from  the  drum.  It  will  be  further 
noted  that  the  diameter  of  roll  21  is  substantially  the  same  as 
roll  17,  and  that  the  belU  12  and  13  aro  so  disposed  on  roll  21 
that  this  roll  will  operate  to  curve  the  prints  reversely,  as  these 
are  carried  over  the  roll  by  the  belts. 

Whsa  lb*  prints  are  carried  from  the  drum  fhey  are  curled  iji  a 
direction  opposiU  to  thst  which  they  tend  to  curl  under  the 
action  of  their  coated  sarfacea.  But  when  the  prints  are 
operated  upon  by  the  roll  17  they  are  curled  in  the  way  they 
(end  to  curl  normally.  In  passing  around  the  roll  21,  however, 
the  printa  are  carved  in  the  direction  in  which  they  are  curved 
by  the  drum,  and  this  rebending  or  recurving  of  the  prints 
compensates  for  the  bending  or  curving  made  by  roll  17,  so  that 
whan  tha  printa  move  to  roll  22  and  where  the  belts  12  and  13 
saparato,  the  prints  are  substantially  straight,  and  in  that  ahapa 
fall  into  receptacle  24. 

It  will  ha  noted  that  roll  22  is  considenMy  less  in  diameter  tlian 
roll  21,  so  that  if  a  portion  of  the  coated  sarfacea  of  the  printa 
adheres  to  the  belt  and  tend  to  move  therewith  around  roll  22, 
the  reloctance  of  the  paper  to  curl  abruptly  to  the  sharp  curva- 
ture of  that  roll  will  invariably  operato  to  detach  the  portion 
of  the  coated  sarfacea  which  stick  to  the  belt.  Obviously  by 
directing  the  belt  12  around  the  rolls  22,  26,  28,  30,  and  10  a 
generous  portion  of  the  belt  is  at  all  timea  left  exposed  when  not 
>«09igM  in  the  operation  of  drying  prints.  This  permits  the 
heated  air  surrounding  the  machine  to  dry  the  belt  thoroughly 
before  the  same  moves  into  contact  with  belt  13.  William 
Emanuel  Stromberg  and  Edward  H.  Schmicking,  324,  Emt 
Thirty-fourth   Street,   New  York. 


Cradt  nana  and  marks. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  RKGI8TBAT10N. 

RixMO  — No.  382.137.  Photographic  paper.  8l«mberg  and  Wer 
theim,  Rosedale  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey;  photographic  paper 
raannfacturera.— February  27,  1918. 
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Reu)  Books. 


"Applied  Optica:  The  Computation  of  Optical  Systems."  By 
Dr.  Adolph  Steinheil  and  Dr.  Ernest  Voit.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  James  Weir  French,  B.So.  Vol.  I.  (London  : 
Blaokie  and  Son.  Ltd.,   1918.     12s.  6d.  net.) 

Both  tlio  authors  and  the  translator,  in  their  respective  prefaces 
claim  that  this  is  a  book  of  applied  optics  designed  for  the  use  of 
the  practical  optician,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  three  chap- 
ters of  the  four  that  compose  Volume  I.  form  a  most  valuable 
treatise  on  the  properties  and  requirements  of  lens  systems,  -.nd 
include  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Gauss  system  that  would  have 
been  invaluable  to  optical  students  quite  unconnected  with  the 
optical  industry  if  it  had  only  been  available  before.  The  h'y  >]< . 
however,  though  published  originally  in  1890,  now  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  fonn  of  an  English  translation,  and  forms  the  first 
of  the  translations  from  the  German  that  are  to  be  produced.  It 
seems  strange  that  nothing  less  than  a  gigantic  European  war  could 
persuade  our  educational  experts  of  the  extreme  desirability  of 
translating  this  and  other  important  German  optical  works,  but  we 
may  hope  that  now  a  start  has  been  made  the  work  will  be  done 
thoroughly,  and  that  the  numerous  pamphlets  and  small  mono- 
graphs which  exist  will  not  be  neglected. 

To  English  readers  Chapter  4,  dealing  with  the  computation  of 
lenses,  will  afford  the  freshest  matter  for  study,  for  this  is  practi- 
cally the  only  book  that  deals  adequately  with  the  trigonometrical 
method  of  computing  lenses.  The  simplicity  of  the  method  will 
probably  be  a  revelation  to  those  who  hitherto  have  only  been  dazed 
by  the  awe-inspiring  algebraical  formulae  which  make  such  a  dis- 
play in  other  books.  Numbers  of  students  have  been  deterred  from 
any  attempt  at  lens  computation  by  terrifying  equations,  which  have 
suggested  that  no  one  but  a  mathematical  genius  could  possibly  cope 
with  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  the  equations  for  the  trigono- 
metrical tracing  of  a  ray  through  a  lens  are  of  a  kind  that  an  in- 
telligent schoolboy  can  deal  with,  patient  figuring  being  the  chief 
qualification  needed.  The  book  is  excellently  printed,  and  the 
translator  seems  to  have  accomplished  a  rather  difficult  and  weari- 
some task  in  as  satisfactory  a  fashion  as  anyone  could  wish  for 
As  a  piece  of  book-making  it  is  exceedingly  good.  Its  large,  clear 
type-setting  and  the  ample  use  of  diagrams  in  colours  make  for  ease 
of  reading,  a  consideration  which  has  too  little  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  publishers  of  optical  treatises. 


meetlnss  of  Societies. 

— . — 

MEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK, 
Saturday,  June  8. 
Manchester    Amateur    Photographic    Society.     Outing    to     Northenden     for 
founaswick. 

TcE.sDAY,  June  H. 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographio  Society.     "The  Photography  of  Flowers  " 
Messrs.  Curson  and  Berwick.  n    f  i 


ROYAX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Mketino  held  Tuesday,  June  4.  Mr.  A.  H.  Lisett  in  the  ohair. 

A  lecture  on  "  Interiors  of  Famous  Mansions  "  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Bullock,  A.R.I.B.A.,  who  illustrated  bis  discourse  with  a 
large  collection  of  photographs  and  drawings,  in  addition  to  lantern 
slides.  He  dealt  with  Uie  design  and  decoration  of  notable  residencee 
dating  as  far  back  as  Tudor  times,  including  also  modern  examples 
ot  artistic  creation  in  the  mabing  of  a  residential  mansion.  The 
thanke  of  the  meeting  was  conveyed  to  him  by  acdamation. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB,  ' 

A  SESSION  of  unusual  interest  was  brought  to  a  close  last  week  with 
a  creditable  exhibition  of  prints  by  members.  The  portraits 
mainly  contributed  by  the  Rev.  C.  Le  Warne  and  the  President; 
Mr.  A.  F.  Catharine,  were  really  top-hole,  and  the  latter,  ever 
appreciative  of  merit,  modestly  stated  they  knocked  the  landscapes 
sideways. 


Mr.  F.  Latreille  distinctly  scored  with  a  breezy  representation 
of  a  Cornish  coast  scene,  so  harmoniously  mounted  as  to  suggest  a 
pleasing  relationship  with  Raines  of  Ealing.  A  new  member,  Mr. 
E.  Scamp,  showed  several  interesting  prints  ;  one  possessing  a  decora- 
tive effect  was  coupled  with  such  originality  of  treatment  as  sadly 
to  upset  some  whose  perceptions  did  not  run  that  way.  Mr. 
Harpur's  contributions  were  studies  of  a  polar  bear  and  a  zebra,  both 
excellently  rendered  :  the  stripes  of  the  zebra  providing  sufficient 
"  leading-in  lines  "  for  a  dozen  or  so  important  compositions.  Mr. 
J.  Keane  was  represented  by  Bromoils  of  admirable  quality,  happy 
in  every  respect,  and  evidently  on  friendly  speaking  terms  "with  the 
camera.  Mr.  B.  J.  Rose  aibo  soared  into  Bromoil  with  a  creditable 
decorative  landscape  executed  in  blue-green  pigment,  which,  in  a 
compleraentaiy  sen.se,  made  some  critics  see  red.  Erabryo-Brom'oilists 
are  sensitive  souls,  and  Mr.  Rose  explained  this  was  the  only 
coloured  paint  he  had  in  the  house.  Mr.  W.  H.  Claypoole's  rough 
proofs  of  landscapes,  taken  with  the  soft-focus  "Portland"  lens, 
indicated  possibilities  of  many  pictures  in  every  print,  with  a  nice 
feeling  of  luxurious  in.sobriety  pervading  all.  The  Secretary,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Sellors,  contributed  not  a  picture,  the  present  enhanced  price 
of  blacklead  doubtless  acting  as  a  strong  deterrent  to  exhibition 
work.  Mr.  E.  A.  Salt  was  responsible  for  a  portrait  of  a  young 
lady  without  a  body,  the  face,  in  Mr.  Le  Warne's  opinion,  having 
a  fine  "  one-eyed  stereoscopic  effect,"  a  definition  which  recalls 
severe  differences  of  opinion  in  the  past  on  one-eyed  stereoscopy. 
From  without,  the  cheerful  and  unabashed  Mr.  C.  Bertram  C. 
Wickison,  F.R.P.S.,  sent  a  wonderful  triple  combination  print 
which  tastefully  failed  to  reveal  its  composite  character  even  to  the 
closest  scrutiny.  It  was  stated  that  the  picture  was  produced  in 
ten  minutes  precisely,  a  period,  which  many  would  consider,  none 
too  long  for  hanging  an  exhibitor. 

Words  failed  not  in  the  discussion,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  in  particular, 
giving  full  tongue,  with  nose  dead  on  the  scent  all  the 
time.  His  criticisms  made  even  Ruskin's  appreciation  of 
Whistler  fade  into  insignificance.  Mr.  Keane,  who  owes  Mr. 
Salt  more  than  he  has  had  the  oppoi-tunity  of  repaying,  saw  his 
chance  with  the  bodyless  portrait  referred  to.  With  scarifying  ex 
pressions  he  proclaimed  that  no  apology  could  be  accepted  or 
explanations  entertained  for  such  a  production,  which  must  stand  or 
fall  on  its  merite.  "  The  absence  of  the  body  was  absolutely  fatal  " 
(it  often  is).  This  aroused  the  exhibitor,  who  said  he  had  never 
acquired  the  habit  of  apologising,  and  did  not  mean  to  start  with 
a  Bromoilist,  of  all  people.  The  remarkable  originality  of  treat- 
ment shown,  which  conventional  minds  could  not  be  expected  to 
understand,  arose  from  the  use  of  a  h^nd-camera  operated  at  the 
distance  of  one  yard.  At  this  distance  the  finder  recorded  far  more 
than  the  plate  saw,  a  fact  overlooked  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment.  Close-range  snapshotting,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  finest 
sport  of  all.  He  recommended  Mr.  Keane  to  varj'  a  vegetarian 
diet  by  eating  coke. 

—  • 

Commercial  ^Cesai  Ititelllsence. 

Legal  Notice. — A  composition  of  5s.  in  the  £  has  been  declared 
in  the  estate  of  Montagu  Alexander  Pyke,  photographer,  Old  Bond 
Street  House,  6-8,  Old  Bond  Street,  W.  The  composition  is  payable 
any  day,  except  Saturday,  between  11  and  2,  at  the  Bankruptcy 
Buildings,  Carey  Street,  W.C. 


Society  of  L.^ncashiee  Photographers. — ^A  most  euoceseful 
inaugural  meeting  of  Lancashire  photographers  -was  held  at  the 
Grosvenor  Hotel,  Deaosgate,  Manohester,  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  when 
a  society  of  master  photographers  was  formed.  Several  vei-y  interest- 
ing discussions  took  place  on  matters  pertaining  to  profeesioiial 
photographers.  The  society  will  affilioite  to  the  P.P.A.  The 
oflicers  selected  were  as  follows  : — Oliairman,  N.  S.  Kay,  Manchester  ; 
hon.  treasurer,  F.  Kenworthy,  Oldham;  committee,  F.  Ash,  Black- 
pool; W.  T.  Carter,  Rochdale;  G.  Connard,  Ash  ton ;  C.  Foley, 
Wigan ;  T.  Foulds,  Lirverpool ;  Councillor  Saronie,  Liverpool ;  W. 
Smith,  Burnley  ;  A.  Walmsley,  Bolton ;  J.  Watson,  Blackpool ;  hon. 
secretary,  F.  Read,  14,  Balfour  Road,  Southport. 
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ReiDS  and  notes. 


PHCTCxsTtB  Tables.— A  Table  of  Log,,  8ec'#  baa  been  compiled 
by  P  S.  Helmick.  and  published  as  Uniyenity  of  Iowa  Mono- 
gn^  No.  4,  1917.  The  table  ia  intended  for  oae  with  photo- 
graphic denaity  apparatiu  employing  nicol  priuna  in  their  con- 
atroction,  and  gives  the  photographic  density  of  the  plate,  i.e., 

tea„  (  .  I°«dent  Light  \  jj^t,  ;„  j^^,  „{  the  angle  of 
^       \Tnnapvent  Light/ 

rotation  of  the  nicols.  The  value  of  the  function  is  given  every 
00.06  from  0°  to  89,  and  every  Qo.Ol  from  89°  to  90°,  together 
with  the  tabolar  difference  for  each  0°.01  for  the  whole  range. 
The  table  may  be  obtained  on  request  from  the  librarian  of  the 
State  ITniver»ily  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

CarnTKixo  Ekhr  Tkaobs.— The  Britisli  Science  Guild  is 
organiaing  a  ooinpNlMBcive  exiiibition  of  products  and  appliances 
of  aoMntific  and  indoatrial  interest  which  prior  to  the  war  were 
obtained  chiefly  from  enemy  rnnntrien,  bnt  are  now  produced  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  exhibition,  which  will  be  held  at  King's 
Collage  from  about  the  first  week  in  August  until  the  first  week 
in  September,  will  show  in  the  first  place  products  chiefly  im- 
ported from  Germany  before  the  war,  bat  now  made  in  this 
oooBtry ;  but  it  will  also  illustrate  the  remartcable  developments 
that  have  taken  place  generally  in  our  scientific  industries.  In 
niany  of  these,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Great  Britain  always  excelled, 
and  it  is  only  our  national  quality  of  self-depreciation  which  has 
prsveDtad  the  public  from  appreciating  the  fact  that  we  were  able 
to  azpori  to  Germany  apparatus  and  products  embodying  the 
higllMt  scientific  knowledge  and  technical  skill.  The  general 
•oepe  of  the  exhibition  has  been  set  forth  in  a  preliminary  leaflet 
whidi  has  been  issued,  from  which  it  is  noted  that  the  exhibits 
will  include  chemical  products;  thermal,  electrical,  and  optical 
appliances;  glass,  quarts,  and  refractor}-  materiab;  photographic 
apparatus  and  material;  surgical  and  medical  appliances;  and 
papers  and  textile  producU.  It  is  believed  that  the  effaci  of  the 
rihibition  will  be  to  have  a  most  stimulating  influeoe*  upon  scientific 
and  industrial  research ;  and  the  exhibit*,  and  tha  dsBonstrations 
and  lectures  that  will  be  given  in  order  to  explain  them,  will 
undoubtedly  bring  home  to  manufacturers,  aa  well  aa  to  the 
general  public,  the  great  and  growing  part  that  scieoca  phys  in 
industry.  l^nrtlMr  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  tha  orgaais- 
iaff  aMvatarjr,  82,  Victoria  SttMt,  London.  8.W.I. 

W*"«wo  PBnrra— tetn  ScoqwiiOTts  — It  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  perfect  fixing  is  far  more  important  than  prolonged  washin,;, 
but  the  object  of  this  month's  note  is  to  offer  some  snggsations  as  to 
method*  of  gstting  rid  of  the  hypo  from  bromide  or  (atlight  prinU. 
Many  photograpiters  have  lalaly  ban  compdlad  to  om  watar-maters 
and  now  find  it  necessary  to  •eonomise. 

One  mathod,  pariiculariy  suitad  to  our  frianda  win  print  postcards 
in  strips  of  six -on,  i«  to  fix  a  board  sloping  frtOB  tb*  tap  to  the  sink 
snd  to  use  this  for  washing  and  sqaeegseing  ■poo.  Tb*  strip*  arv 
taken  from  the  fixing  bath  on*  by  on*  and  plaeed  faea  op  on  the 
board,  so  that  the  watar  from  tlia  tap  nin*  on  the  top  end  of  the 
•trip,  flows  down  to  th*  bottom  end.  snd  thence  tn  the  waste  outlet 
The  strips  are  placed  on*  on  another  until  a  tiiick  pile  is  obtained. 
This  pile  is  then  tom*d  over  so  that  the  strips  are  now  face  down 
•in  the  board  in  a  solid  block,  and  a  flat  rubber  squeegee  is  drawn 
'lairkly  down  the  back  of  the  first  strip  on  the  pile.  Thia  strip  iji 
then  thrown  into  a  dish  or  tank  of  water,  and  the  operation  repeated 
In  every  strip  on  the  pile.  If  they  are  to  be  sulphide-toned  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  this  operation  two  or  three  time*  more,  and 
there  u  little  waste  of  water  if  the  worker  is  quick  in  the  use  of  the 
sqneen**.  ^*  rogwd  the  intelligent  use  nf  a  flat  rubber  squeegee  at 
a  favar  of  tim»  and  watar. 

Wbaa  large  wooden  washing  tank«  arr  used,  the  water  abould  enter 
at  tha  top  and  ran  out  at  tha  bottom,  the  hypo,  being  heavier  than 
water,  sink*  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  is  carried  off.  The  outlet 
pipe  (which  aboald  b*  ai  the  opposite  end  of  the  inlet)  should  be  fitted 
with  a  tap  for  regulation  with  the  inflow,  and  it  afaoold  be  cloaed 
whilst  tb*  tank  is  being  filled.  Of  coarse  it  i*  tmy  necessary  to 
tsm  tb*  print*  over  occasionally.     .\noUier  netbod  i*  to  place  the 


prints  in  several  complete  changes  of  water.  This  method  wilT 
economise  water,  and  the  success  of  it  depends  upon  thorough  drain- 
ing of  each  print  at  everj-  change. — "  Rajar  Trade  Notes." 

OxRKANS  BoTOOTT  KoD.uc  Pbodvcts. — ^The  Frank  Seaman,  Inc. 
merohandising  and  iidvertising  service,  of  New  York,  has  come  into 
possession  of  a  photographic  copy  made  by  the  American  Legation 
at  Christiania,  Norway,  of  a  circular  which  has  apparently  heea 
distributed  very  widely  throughout  Germany,  calling  for  what  ia 
virtnally  a  boycott  upon  certain  classes  of  American-made  products. 

This  circular  is  signed  by  the  Association  of  German  Amateur 
nntograpbers'  Sooietiee,  and  is  dated  Berlin,  October,  1917.  It 
oalla  opon  aU  loyal  Gminaoa  to  refrain  from  purcha«ing  or  usin^ 
American-made  photographic  films,  plates,  papers  or  cameras,  on 
the  ground  that  "  whoever  purchases  the  products  of  enemy 
industries  strengthens  the  economic  power  of  our  enemies." 

The  circular  further  points  out  and  calls  upon  Germans  to- 
"remember  for  all  time  to  come"  that  the  American^English 
Kodak  Company  subscribed  before  the  war  between  Germany  and- 
the  United  Btatea,  to  "the  ronni  sum  of  50,000,000  marks 
(10,000,000  dollars)  of  war  loan*  to  our  enemies." 

The  boyooit  a*  suggested  goea  even  further  than  this,  and  would 
strike  out  of  use  the  word  "  Kodak  "  becauae  4Jm  spreading  of  the 
word  "  doe*  harm  to  the  German  indwtiy  in  favour  of  the  Ameri- 
can-English." 

A  tranalatioa  of  the  circular  in  full  is  as  follows : 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  every  German  to  use  only  German  products, 
and  to  patfjjoi**  thereby  German  induatry.  T^refore,  use  for  iho- 
lographic  pnrpoaa*  only  German  cameras,  German  dry  plate*  and 
German  papers.  Whoever  pnrcbaaes  the  products  of  enemy  indus- 
tries strengthens  the  economic  power  of  our  enemies. 

"  Oarman*!  Remember  for  aU  time*  to  come  tbat  with  the  aid 
of  yoor  patronage  the  American-Engliah  KbJak  Company  eubscribod 
b*for«  lb«  <war  with  the  Unitad  6tat«*,  Uie  round  sum  of  50.000,000 
marka  of  war  loaos  of  our  eoemiea ! 

"  Tbara  are  no  German  '  Kodak*.'  '  Kodak  '  as  a  collective  noun 
fur  photographic  product*  is  misleading  and  indicates  only  the 
product*  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  Whoever  speaks  of  a 
'  Kodak  '  and  mean*  thereby  only  a  photoj^raphic  camera,  doea  not 
bear  in  mind  that  witb  the  spreading  of  thia  word,  be  doe*  barm 
to  the  German  industry  in  favour  of  the  American-English." — 
"  Bulletin  of  Photograi^y." 


Correspondence* 

— ♦ — 

•  •  CorrttpontUnU  tkouU  never  write  on  both  tide*  of  the  paper,  tfo 
•KXiof  t*  taken  of  communicationt  unleai  the  namte*  and  addreeem 
et  the  writer»  art  gittn. 

'.*   We  do  not  undertake  retponeibility  for  the  ovinitma  expressed  kg 
our  eorretuundrnts. 

REMEDYING  THE  COLOUR  OF  BROMIDES. 
To  the  Editors. 

OantlMaan,— In  the  "B.J. "  of  this  weak  (May  31),  under  the^ 
haailing  "  Examination  Questions  in  Photography,"  I  notice  that  you 
wwmnand  tba  use  of  a  bichromate  bleacher  for  improving  the 
colour  of  a  bromide  print.  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  point  out  that 
the  ferricyanide  and  bromide  bleacher,  as  commonly  used  for  sul- 
phide toning,  po*aes***  ooo*idera*>le  advantages  over  this.  For  one 
thing,  there  is  no  appreciable  intenaifying  effect  (as  would  indeed 
teaxng^  from  tbe  chemistry  of  this  bleacher),  and  in  the  second 
ptBTlBm  ia  no  necessity  either  to  wash  for  any  length  of  time  to- 
remove  a  stain  from  the  paper,  or  to  use  an  amidol  developer.  I 
have  used  both  M.Q.  and  para-amino-phenol  (i.e.,  Certinal, 
Axol,  and  similar  concentrated  solution  developers)  for  the  purpos*, 
and  in  either  case  the  resulting  colour  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

It  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  this  bleacher  has  very  dis- 
tinct advantages  over  the  bichromate  bleacher  in  the  matter  of  the 
time  required  for  the  operation. 

I  claim  no  originality  for  this  use  of  tbe  ferricyanide  bleacher; 
indeed,  I  think  I  am  indebted  in  the  matter  to  a  book  by  Mr. 
Welbome  Piper. — Tours  faithfuUy,  L.   SowisaT. 

Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Jane  2. 
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HnsiDcrs  to  Correspondents* 

» — 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
In  eotutqutnct  of  gtnereU  reduced  tvpplie*  of  raptr,  at  the  tuuH 

of  pTohihition  of  the  importation  of  miteK  wood  pulp  and  grast, 

a  imatter  ipaee  uiill  be  available  until  further  noft'ee  for  repliet 

to  eorretpondenti. 
Moreover,  vie  will  an»u>er  by  post  if  etamped  and  addreued  enve- 

lope  •<  encloted  for  reply:  S-cent  InteTnalional  Coupon,  from 

readeri  abroad. 
The  full  queitiont  and  antwert  will  be  printed  only  in  the  case  of 

inquiriet  of  general  interett. 
Qufriei  to  be  answered  in  the  Friday's  "  Journal  "  mutt  reach  u» 

not    Inter    than    Tuesday   (posted    Monday),   and    shoidd    be 

addressed  to  the  Editors. 

A.  B. — We  cannot  identify  the  lens  from  wur  description  as  it 
does  not  resemble  any  complete  lens  issued  by  Dallmeyer.  It 
would  piTibably  i>e  useless  for  portraitur'e. 

J.  F.  Williams.— 1.0,  1-lOth  ;  2,  1-lOOth ;  3.0,  1-lOOOth.  Hence  1.5, 
l-32rid  approx.,  and  0.1,  4-5ths  approx.  We  should  think  you 
could  do  what  you  want  more  easily  with  a  table  of  logarithms 
than  by  graphic  construction. 

X.— (1)  Probably  the  f/5.8.  (2)  Yes.  (3)  Keasonable.  (4)  A  very 
old  model ;  worth  lOa.  or  15s.  (5)  A  mixture  made  by  melting 
together  asphalt  and  guttapercha.  (6)  Neither;  the  form  of  the 
filament  is  not  suitable  and  the  power  is  much  too  low. 

G.  C. — Among  professional  maikers  of  carbon  enlargements  the  wet 
collodion  process  is  most  commonly  used  for  making  enlarged 
negatives,  but  you  could  certainly  em^ploy  the  Kodak  Transfero- 
type  ipaper,  making  an  enlarged  negative  of  "fairly  good  vigour, 
and  then  transferring  this  to  plain  glass. 

W.  Sullivan. — 1.  We  do  not  think  you  can  get  into  trouble  if  the 
photograph  is  obviously  a  copy.  You  might  mark  it  as  such  as  a 
further  precaution.  2.  There  are  no  standard  ))r:ces  for  post- 
card portraits.  Average  at  present  6s.  per  dozen.  3.  We 
should  think  that  either  Ilford,  Ltd.,  or  the  Paget  Prize  Plate 
Co.  could  supply  you  with  P.O. P.  postcards. 

Ij.  L. — 1.  The  only  ill-effect  which  traces  of  acid  left  in  the  film 
are  likely  to  have  is  rotting  of  the  film  in  time.  It  might  take 
years  for  this  effect  to  be  pronounced,  but  we  should  think  that  if 
you  could  give  tJic  negatives  at  least  five  minutes'  washing  in 
running  water  the  quantity  of  acid,  then  letft  in  the  film  would 
be  .so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  2.  There  is  no  advantage  in  add- 
ing bromide  in  solution ;  it  makes  no  difference  whether  bromide 
is  got  into  the  developer  by  dissolving  the  dry  salt,  or  by  adding 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  solution. 

Sulphide.— I  am  enclosing  a  piece  of  flannel  after  straining  sulphide 
through.  "Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  the  bixjwn  stain? 
We  have  so  many  prints  with  small  brown  stains,  and  wondered 
if  the  brown  stain  in  sulphide  could  be  the  cause. — M.B. 

We  do  not  think  the  sulphide  is  the  cause  of  the  stains  in 
prints.  The  brown  deposit  in  the  flannel  is  probably  caused  by 
some  dressing  in  the  material  which  is  affected  by  sulphide.  If 
your  sulphide  is  the  "  pure  recryst,"  is  white  and  makes  a  clear 
solution,  we  should  look  in  other  directions  for  the  cause  of  the 
brown  stains. 

O.  B. — We  cannot  see  any  reason  why  raising  the  roof  should  make 
any  material  difference  in  the  lighting  of  your  studio.  We  think 
that  there  must  be  some  other  factors,  such  as  new  and  clearer 
glass,  clean  blinds,  and  newly-painted  woodwork,  which  gives  the 
effect  of  glare.  We  certainly  do  not  advise  you  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  having  the  roof  brought  back  to  its  old  level.  Of 
course  with  such  an  aspect  you  must  hwve  no  clear  g'.ass  while 
the  sun  is  on  the  building.  White  nainsook  curtains  are  better 
than  ground  glass,  or  even  than  tissue  paper  pasted  on  the 
glass.  We  are  constantly  using  a  studio  with  a  similar  aspect, 
and  fln-d  the  white  curtains  control  the  light  quite  well. 


Sulphide  Toning. — Can  you  account  for  whites  in  bromide  prints 
not  being  pure  after  toning  with,  ferricyanidebromide  bleacher 
followed  by  ammon.  sulphide,  although  good  before  tonin;;? 
Would  it  be  insuffxient  washing  after  bleaching — some  authori- 
ties do  not  advise  much  washing — or  has  sulphide  anything  to  do 
with  it? — Sepia. 

There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  veil.  If  anything  more  than 
very  slight  the  cause  may  be  a  residue  of  silver  compound  in  the 
prints  from  incomplete  fixation.  Washing  after  bleaching  should  not 
he  more  than  five  minutes.  Sulphide,  if  of  good  quality,  is  not  a 
cause,  but  we  would  not  like  to  .siiy  that  a  bad  sample  would  not 
have  some  effect. 

W.  E.  H. — 1.  A  surface-silvered  mirror  in  first-rate  condition  re- 
flects between  90  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  incident  light.  We 
should  think  you  could  say  that  reflection  from  a  silvered 
surface  {beneath  glass)  would  be  to  the  extent  of  about  90  per 
cent.,  so  that  illumination  at  B  from  a  light-source  at  L  would 
be  only  about  10  per  cent,  lesa  than  <iireot  illumination  at  A. 
2.  You  would  be  ijiretty  safe  in  going  on  the  basis  that  a  10  per 
cent,  i-eduction  takes  iplace  at  each  reflection.  (3)  If  your  object 
is  specular  (ray-for-ray  reflection)  there  is  nothing  better  tlian 
silvered  glass — best,  freshly  silvered  glass — and  using  the  bare 
silvered  coating,  not  through  the  glass.  (4)  If  the  rays  travel 
througli  a  certain  thickness  of  glass  and  back  again  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  refraction.  Also  there  is  reflection  from  the 
first  (non-silvered)  glass  surface.  This  latter  in  certain  circum- 
stances will  give  rise  to  a  perceptible  .separate  image.  Without 
knowing  what  your  object  is,  it  is  possible  that  you  would 
obtain  better  results  by  using  a  diffusing  surface  such  as  white 
blotting-paper  ai  a  reflector.  The  proportion  of  light  reflecte<l 
is  very  little  short  Of  that  of  a  silvered  mirror,  but,  of  course,  it 
is  scattered  in  all  directions,  instead  of  following  the  optical 
law  of  reflection,  such  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to 
the  angle  of  reflection.  A  very  good  little  book  on  these  optical 
matters  is  Lommel's  "iLight"  in  the  International  Scientific 
Series,  published  by  Eoutledge,  but  we  believe  out  of  print. 
You  might  be  able  to  get  a  copy  from  Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Foyle, 
101,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C.2. 
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EX-CATHEDRA. 

Co-operative  The  gathering  which  is  reported  upon 
Resaaroh.  another  page  surely  marks  an  important 

event  lu  the  history  of  the  pliotographic  industry  in  this 
country.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  British  phoU^raphic 
maaufacturers  have  been  the  first  among  all  the  industrial 
oommunitiov  of  the  country  to  establish  a  co-operative 
research  aaMxuation  for  the  furtherance  of  pure  scientific 
investigation  which  sihall  benefit  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  photographic  Irade  who 
will  be  members  of  the  Council  of  Research  Association, 
this  body  will  include  within  its  membership  Sir 
Herbert  Jackson,  Dr.  H.  S.  Allen,  and  Professor  J. 
Norman  Collie.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
research,  designed  to  advance  the  photographic  industry, 
to  be  oouduct«d  in  the  specially  equipped  laboratories  at 
London  University  College.  The  photographic  industry  can 
quite  legitmately  boast  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
!«ensitive  plates  and  papers  its  achievements  have  enjoyed 
a  reputation  second  to  none  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
establishment  of  this  Research  Association  is  sufficient 
proof  tliat  thoee  res])on.sible  for  the  leadgl^hip  of  the  in- 
dustry are  determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  the 
effort  to  retain  thui  premier  position. 
•  a  • 

Why    Not  In  the  excellent  address  by  Mr.    Mark 

^•'•^  SlttlngaP  Blow  on  the  advertising  of  the  studio, 
which  we  reprint  on  another  page,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  on  the  authority  of  the  author,  many  of  the  larger 
!<tudios  in  Australia  which  have  achieved  success  through 
the  invitation  s3rstem  now  look  down  upon  that  system 
as  degrading.  Mr.  Blow  evidently  does  not  share  that  view, 
for  he  adds:  "  Why  photographic  journals  have  so  much 
to  say  against  invitations  is  a  thing  which  passes  my  oom- 
I>r^ension."  Apparently  Mr.  Blow  does  not  regard  it  as 
undignified — we  will  not  say  degrading — to  offer  to  do 
work  for  nothing  on  the  chance  of  making  something  out 
of  it  afterwards.  But  probably  his  lack  of  objection  to  the 
free-sitting  system  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  a 
npmmmtf  populated  oountnr  like  Australia  it  is  not 
susceptible  to  tlie  same  evils  which  have  characterised  it 
in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Blow  is  addressing  smaller  photo- 
graphers: if  he  were  a  small  photographer  in  a  minor 
town,  and  if  he  found  that  a  firm  of  large  reoources  tem- 
porarily encamped  itself  in  his  district  with  ojers  broad- 
cast to  people  of  any  degree  of  local  notability  to  attend 
at  a  temporary  studio  for  the  supply  of  a  free  photographic 
portrait  of  themselves  we  doubt  if  he  would  exhibit  the 
same  degree  of  complacency  with  which  he  regards  the  free- 
sitting  system.  As  we  have  constantly  sought  to  make 
plain,  abuse  of  the  system  presses  very  hardly  upon  tho 
provincial  middle-class  photographer,  and  generally  has  the 
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effect  of  giving  the  photographer  the  character  of  a  cadger 
and  thu8  of  witholding  from  him  tiie  respect  which  the 
Dublic  would  otherwise  have  for  him. 

'  «  *  * 

The  Preserva-  While  most  photographers  pay  every  due 
tion  of  regard  in  the  way  of  fixing  and  washing 

Negatives.  ^^  Q^^  reasonable  permanence  of  nega- 

tives it  is  doubtful  if  many  give  adequate  consideration  to 
the  conditions  under  which  a  negative  may  be  depended 
upon  to  keep  in  good  physical  condition  for  a  long  period. 
We  are  speaking  now  not  of  permanence  of  the 
image  on  the  emulsion  film  but  of  that  of  the 
film  itself  in  the  way  of  retaining  it«  strength  and 
adherence  to  the  glass  support.  No  doubt  in  the  case  of 
many  negatives  this  is  a  thing  which  is  not  of  much 
account,  since  defects  of  this  kind  manifest  themselves  only 
after  a  good  few  years.  But  where  the  utmost  permanence 
of  the  negative  in  every  respect  is  a  matter  of  importance  it 
is  as  well  to  remember  that  the  most  favourable  conditions 
in  which  to  achieve  this  end  are  the  use  of  nothing  but  a 
plain  hypo  bath  (and  water  for  washing  it  out)  after  de- 
velopment. In  particular  the  use  of  a  separate  alum  bath 
is  at  any  rate  a  contributory  cause  to  the  disentegration  of 
the  gelatine  film  after  a  term  of  years ;  and  we  would  even 
regard  with  some  suspicion  fixing-hardening  baths  into  the 
composition  of  which  alum  enters.  We  mention  this  point 
because  the  other  day  a  photographer  suggested  to  us, 
apparently  with  no  idea  that  there  was  anything  harmful 
in  it,  the  soaking  of  negatives  in  a  weak  bath  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  followed  by  a  brief  rinse  before  drying  them. 
Only  time  could  show  whether  such  a  process  as  this 
(adopted  for  removing  stains)  would  have  a  deleterious 
effect  on  the  negatives,  but  it  certainly  is  open  to  suspicion. 

•  •  • 

Tests  for  In  purchasing  a  washing  tank  for  nega- 

Washers.  tive?    or   prints   the   photograi>her   will 

naturally  look  for  such  features  of  construction  as  dura- 
bility and,  in  the  case  of  a  washer  for  prints,  freedom  from 
liability  to  tear  prints  or  allow  them  to  clot  together  in 
masses  which  do  not  then  obtain  free  action  of  the  current 
of  water.  But  perhaps  many  do  not  realise  that  the  most 
crucial  test  of  any  washing  apparatus  is  the  sj>eed  and 
completeness  with  which  the  water  in  the  washing  ap- 
paratus at  any  given  time  is  removed  and  wholly  replaced 
by  fresh.  A  very  simple  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  washer 
in  this  respect  is  to  add  to  the  water  any  solution  which 
will  colour  it  strongly  and  then  to  note  the  time,  with  the 
washer  in  action,  which  is  required  for  the  colour  to  be 
entirely  removed.  A  little  strong  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  can  serve  for  this  purpose,  although  in  the 
case  of  some  waters  the  water  itself  may  discharge  the 
colour.  If  that  is  so,  a  little  red  ink  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  method  being  to  tint  the  water  to  a  fair 
extent  and  then,  without  any  prints  or  negatives  being  in 
position ,  to  note  the  time  which  the  washei'  requires  to  be 
run  before  the  colour  has  entirely  disappeared  fiiom  the 
water.  A  test  such  as  this  is  one  which  anybody  can  carry 
out,  and  it  serves  to  distinguish  the  efficiency  of  one  washer 
from  another  befter  tlian  anything  else. 


Switches  on 

Dapk-poom 

Lamp*. 


Manufacturers  of  late  years  have  con- 
sulted the  convenience  of  the  photo- 
grapher in  so  many  matters  of  practical 
equipment  that  it  may  seem  ungenerous  to  say  anything 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  unfavourable  criticism.  A  minor 
point  whicih,  however,  has  oome  within  our  notice  in  one  or 
two  instances  of  late  relates  to  the  very  convenient  form 
of  electric  dark-room  lamp  which  is  fitted  with  a  three-wav 
switch,  a  turn  of  which  actuates  either  the  eleotaic  bulb  in 
the  interior  of  the  lamp  or  one  placed  outside  upon  the  top 


to  provide  white  light  within  die  dark-room,  whilst  in  the 
mid-position  both  are  extinguished.  We  have  wondered 
by  what  perverse  motive  a  manufacturer  has  been 
prompted  to  fix  the  switch  so  that  the  knob  is  moved  hori- 
zontally; that  is,  from  front  to  rear  of  the  lamp,  or  vice 
versa.  When  so  placed  one  is  always  in  doubt  which  jjoei- 
tion  Goriiesponds  with  the  inside  and  which  with  the  outside 
lamp,  and  it  is  easy  to  make  a  mistake  when  moving  the 
switch  from  the  midway  position  when  neither  lamp  is  in 
action'.  This  drawback  would  be  removed  by  the  mounting 
of  the  switch  so  that  it  is  operated  up  and  down,  the  up 
position  of  the  lever  corresponding,  of  course,  with  the 
upper  bulb  outside  the  lamp  chamber.  A  thing  like  this 
is  quite  a  minor  affair,  but  it  is  just  as  easy  to  fix  the 
switch  one  way  as  the  other,  and  the  convenience  to  the 
user  is  immensely  greater  when  the  arrangement  is  sucsh 
that  the  movement  of  the  switch  lever  is  itself  an  indica- 
tion of  which  bulb  will  be  switched  on. 


LIGHTING     IN     PORTRAITURE. 

From  examples  which  reach  us  from  time  to  time  accom- 
panied by  queries  as  to  the  best  methods  to  light  a  figure, 
it  would  appear  that  many  people  have  an  idea  that  light- 
ing can  be  reduced  to  a  system,  and  that  it  is  possible  by 
giving  a  series  of  formulae  or  diagrams  that  any  desired 
effect  can  be  obtained  time  after  time.  This  is  true  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  Side  light,  front  light,  and  top  light 
all  produce  certain  specific  effects  used  alone  or  in  com- 
bination, but  these  effects  can  only  be  compared  when 
using  a  fixed  uualtering  model,  such  as  a  bust,  without 
altering  the  position  of  the  camera  between  the  exposures. 
The  point  which  most  novices  seem  to  overlook  is  the  fact 
that  as  soon  as  the  sitter  moves  his  head,  be  it  ever  so 
slightly,  the  lighting  is  also  altered,  while  if  the  camera  is 
moved  so  as  to  take  exactly  the  same  view  of  the  head  as 
before  the  sitter  moved  still  another  effect  is  obtained.  A 
clear  appreciation  of  this  fact  tends  to  obtaining  control 
of  the  light  much  more  easily  than  by  manipulating  even 
the  most  perfect  system  of  blinds,  and  it  is  on  this  plan 
that  many  of  the  most  successful  portraitists  work.  We 
recommend  any  photographer  who  lias  lighting  difficulties 
to  make  a  few  experiments  in  this  direction,  and,  even  at 
the  present  price  of  plates,  he  will  not  find  them  a  bad 
investment. 

Let  the  lighting  be  of  the  ordinary  "  three-quarter  " 
type;  that  is  to  say,  the  main  light  falling  upon  the  head 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  both  from  the  top  and  the 
side  and  the  front  and  the  side,  and  make  the  first  exposure 
with  the  head  turned  slightly  towards  the  light.  Then 
follow  with  an  exact  full  face,  and  others  with  the  head 
turned  very  slightly  each  time  more  and  more  away  frooii 
the  light  till  nearly  a  profile  is  obtained.  Prints  should 
be  made  of  these  negatives  and  the  effect  carefully  studied. 
If  it  be  desired  an  attempt  can  be  made  to  produce  an 
exactly  similar  series  by  keeping  the  head  and  the  camera 
stationary  and  altering  the  blinds.  This  will  prove  more 
difficult,  and  as  a  rule  less  satisfactory.  The  defect  that 
will  be  most  apparent  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  a  want  of 
softness  and  modelling  on  the  light  side  of  the  face.  The 
best  way  to  remedy  this  is  by  the  use  of  the  head  screen. 
Every  studio  should  contain  a  small  translucent  screen 
which  can  be  adjusted  in  any  position  so  as  to  soften  the 
light  to  any  required  extent.  It  may  appear  to  make  the 
lighting  appear  weak  and  give  the  idea  that  a  long  ex- 
}>osure  will  be  necessary,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  does  not  cut  off  light  from  the  shadow  side,  and  that  if 
this  were  correctly  exposed  without  the  screen  no  moro 
exposure  will  be  necessary  with  it,  but  that  the  effect  will 
be  to  preserve  the  modelling  and  texture  in  the  highlights. 
the  loss  of  which  is  so  common  in  everyday  work.     Another 
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use  for  the  head  screen  is  in  making  sketch  ftortraits. 
When  the  toplight  is  opened  immediately  over  the  back- 
ground 60  that  the  l&Uer  may  come  dense  enough  in  the 
negative  there  is  frequently  an  undesirable  amount  of  light 
coniing  from  behind  the  sitter.  This  may  be  subdued  by 
placing  the  head  acreeo  so  that  it  cute  off  the  excess,  care 
being  taken  that  the  screen  itself  does  not  appear  on  the 
negative. 

In  ordinary  life  few  people  properly  appreciate  light  and 
-iiade,  but  in  the  photograph  there  is  nothing  eke.    In  the 

ving  model  there  is  colour  and  con<4ant  change  of  posi-  j 
•  :on  which  distract  the  eye.  Therefore,  the  photographer 
iiust  cultivate  his  visual  oense  in  this  direction,  and  not 
Illy  must  he  be  able  to  recognise  a  pleasing  effect  directly 
he  «ees  it,  but  he  must  be  able,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  article,  to  record  it  upon  his  plate  by  correct  ex- 
posnre  and  development.     Although  not  strictly  within  the  I 


limite  of  our  subject,  we  would  point  out  the  desirability 
of  using  one  brand  of  plate  only,  and  to  master  the  work- 
ing of  it.  Many  photographers  visit  all  their  own  short- 
comings upon  the  platemaker  and  change  the  grade,  if  not 
the  make,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  better  results.  There 
are  undoubtedly  differences  in  the  scale  of  gradations  given 
by  different  plates  under  the  same  condition,  but  they  do 
not  approach  those  which  the  photographer  can  create  by 
lighting  and  exposure.  Moreover,  the  condition  of  the 
apparatus  and  the  lighting  of  the  dark  room  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  quality  of  the  negatives.  We  have  often  seen 
flatness  caused  by  a  foggy  or  dusty  lens,  or  a  faded  dark- 
room lamp,  attributed  to  the  plate,  the  idea  being  that 
rapid  platee  will  never  give  bright  negatives;  therefore, 
before  trying  sptematic  lighting  it  should  be  seen  that  the 
lens  is  clean  and  bright,  the  interior  of  the  camera  non-re- 
flective, and  the  dark-room  lamp  above  suspicion. 


ADVERTISING    A    PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIO. 


We  are  kW  Io  hare  the  opportanit.v  of  printiiiK  tl>e  (olIowioK  addresH,  delivered  before  the  April  meeting  of  the  Professional 
I'botogrmphen'  Association  of  Ke«-  South  Wales  by  the  President,  Mr.  Mark  Blew,  one  of  the  leading  and  most  successful  pboto- 
graphm  in  the  Sute.  Mr.  Blow  writes  whereof  he  knows,  for  he  is  a  photoKrapher  who  for  many  years  pait  has  deliberately 
followed  an  ndvertisinK  policy,  an<l  has  closely  traced  the  resalU  obtained  from  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  appropriation. 
It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  have  his  experience  set  down  in  the  concise  and  definite  form  in  which  he  gives  it.  A  few  of  the 
thingH  which  he  says  are  perhaps  spplicable  only  in  an  Aastralian  community ,  but  the  bulk  of  his  subject  matter  may  be  said  t'> 
hold  Rood  in  it*  application  to  pholoKrapbers  here  as  to  those  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Blow  gives  his  advice  in  the  interest*  not  of  the  large  studio,  bat  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller  photographer.— Eds.  "  B.J." 


Tot  paper  that  I  have  uixlvrtaken  to  give  is  entitled   "  Some 


^   i; 

.N.I 


mt  on  Advertising   a  Photographic  Studio."     When   I   ac- 

*m1   the  task  I  had  no  idea  it   wuuhl  entail  so  much  time 

:>n>fal  thought  as  I  have  had  to  give  to  the  subject.     To 

'ise  is  to  make  puUic,  and  the  first  adTerttsement  that  I 

ind  ta  an  advertisement  <rf  a  «ale  of  land;  it  is  recorded 

ith,   in    the  Old  Teetament,   in   the   foUmring  words:  — 

rni,   that   is  come  again  out   of  the   eoantrj   of   Modb, 

•«U«th  a  parcel  of  land,  whi<'h  wa*  our  limtber  Ellnieleck's,  and 

I   thought    to  «<iTertiae    thee,   saying :    buy   it   before  the   in- 

liafattants  and  before  tiie  elders  of  my  people."     I   think  it  is 

(oite  a  fitting  thing  that  the  advcrtisini;  iilea  should  have  eosne 

fr^an  the  Jew. 

Well,  we  have  eooie  together  to-night  to  diaeoss  thr  hard  facts 

:  the  pros  snd  cons  of  advertising  our  bonness  a*  portrait 

' '•''graphers.     A«  bosiness  men,  you  want  good,  sound  sense, 

I  have  tried  to  give  it  to  you  in  this  paper.     If  I  shiald 

ijil  the  pain  will  he  mine,  ami  thi-  >n\\\e  will  be  yoni*.     This 

l>aper  has  not  bec^  written  fur  photi«;ra|ihen  in  the  larger  way 

f  business      They  have  suocceded  on  their  own  lines  of  pro- 

.;r*«s,  and  if  they  can  f\<k  up  •  crumb  of  knowledge,  or  a 

iiint  <A  TkhM,  I  shall  be  vary  pleaaeil.  but  I   have  given  my 

■ittention  OMre  capecially  to  the  small  man  and  to  the  country 

pliotographrr.    This  paper  is  compriMNl  of  crisp,  short  sentmce*. 

•  •'  h  meant  to  be  valuable  in  itself.     I  have  avoided  all  pad- 

The  photographer  iwho  takes  on<>  sentence  (or  his  guide 

1  neglects  the  others  will  make  a  serious  mistake. 

In  our  case,  to  advertise  is  to  get  publicity,  such  publicity 
as  will  •tinralata  mmonr. 

Qensfal  advertiaii^  is  a  field  of  commercial  enterprise  not 
to  be  ignored  faj  those  who  are  ca|>sible  of  handling  it  and  not  to 
lie  sMenytwl  by  the  incapable. 

To  advertise  advantageously  requires  experience,  judgment, 
snd  a  thorough  knawledge  of  the  means  empiaysd. 

Can  any  man  say  where  the  receipt ionist  and  the  advertise- 
ment joins  up  t  Is  not  one  as  much  a  force  as  the  oiber  7  They 
both  exercise  a  persuasive  influence  over  the  ptoapective  cus- 
tomer, snd  it  is  haid  to  say  where  the  pull  of  the  advertisement 


ends  and  the  t.t!>k  of  the  receptionist  begins.  They  both  try  to 
Ret  the  proapective  customer  to  exchange  his  money  for  your 
photographs. 

One  of  the  most  vital  factors  in  the  photographic  studio  is 
the  personal  influence  of  the  photographer  hinuw'If.  The  cause 
of  the  preference  of  the  customer  for  him  is  found  in  so  many  of 
his  little  attractive   way*;  his  personality  tells. 

It  is  taken  for  grant^  that  the  photograpner  gives  hia  beet 
to  his  bnainesM  both  in  labour,  art,  and  material,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  advertising  is  to  be  taken  to  mean  outside 
publicity  to  be  obtained  by  various  means,  of  which  I  shall 
deal  with  the  following:  — 

1.  IVnN'nal  influence  in  the  business,  and  especially  in  the 
social  circle. 

2.  The  show-case,  the  reception-room,  the  price  list,  circu- 
lars, etc. 

3.  Newspaper  and  other  publications. 

4.  Posters,  signs,  and  other  such  like  means. 

5.  Coupons,   invitatiiinii.   and  other  schemes. 

Personal    lofluenca    in    the    Busineaa. 

(Jet  seised  with  the  iilt'a  that  you  mean  to  advertise  your 
business  by  your  jxTional  means,  by  your  commercial  tact,  by 
hanrlling  your  customers  with  care,  and  by  giving  them  of 
your  best  in  every  case. 

~TVtf  Ai  make  the  personal  element  so  powerful  as  to  force 
suoceas  upon  your  business.  This  is  certainly  the  best  and 
most  lasting  means  of  advertising. 

If  you  ate  in  a  country  town,  keep  a  look  out  for  any  visitor 
of  social,  commercial,  or  professional  importance.  Get  his 
photograph  in  your  8how<ase,  make  it  stand  right  away  from 
all  the  other  show  pictures,  (with  a  special  announcement  under 
it  Get  up  miuical  evenings  occasionally.  Have  periodical 
exhibitions  of  photographs,  either  in  your  own  studio  or  in 
some  public  place,  providing  li(^t  refreshments  for  your  visi- 
tors. Exhibit  in  your  local  show  and  get  a  prize,  and  then 
let  the  people  know  it  for  months  after. 

Get  up  competitions  of  different  kinds,  and  let  the  prizes  be 
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photographs.  Meet  and  know  as  many  people  as  you  can.  A 
fre<'  picture  to  one  or  two  whose  influence  is  worth  having,  and 
whom  .vou  know  will  not  talk  about  the  gift,is  a  good  thing. 

Join"  wery  convenient  public  or  commercial  body  in  your 
neighbourhood.  It  may  pay  you  to  join  a  lodge,  or  a  tennis 
club,  or  a  cricket  club,  a  golf  club,  a  local  progress  association, 
the  school  of  arts,  or  any  and  every  other  body  tliat  you  can 
conveniently  join.  Make  yourself  known  to  as  many  i)eople  as 
you  can,  pay  courtesies,  exchange  courtesies,  be  in  evidence  at 
every  public  event. 

l/you  get  a  letter  saying  that  "the  photogra]>hs  received  are 
simpiy  delightful,  my  friends  are  just  chaiimed  w-ith  them," 
what  would  you  do  with  it?  Would  you  just  put  it  away  as  a 
pleasant  memory.?  If  so,  you  would  miss  the  bus.  What  you 
should  do  is  to  send  that  customer  hall  a  dozen  business  caixis, 
with  your  thanks,  and  an  assurance  of  equal  care  with  any 
friencls  they  may  send  to  you. 

1  kn«w  a  photographer  in  this  city  of  no  mean  ability  who, 
when  he  was  employed  as  an  operator,  was  never  allowed  to 
app«-ar  without  his  coat  on,  but  when  he  succeeded  in  starting 
a  high-class  studio  on  his  own,  with  speculators  to  back  him, 
he  almost  invariably  came  forward  in  the  reception-room  and 
the  studio  in  his  shirtsleeves  It  was  only  a  little  thing,  but 
it  had  its  effect.  He  did  not  last,  and  yet  he  did  not  know  why. 
If  i)eople  want  to  see  men  in  their  shirtsleeves  they  nei-d  not 
go  to  a  first-class  studio  to  do  so. 

The    Show    Case,   the    Reception    Room,    Price 
Lists,  Circulars,  6lc. 

The  show-case  and  other  displays  at  the  entrance  to  the 
studio  should  be  changed  as  often  as  possible.  Every  event  in 
the  town  or  locality  should  be  photographed,  and  with  the 
least  jKWsible  delay,  prints  got  into  the  show-case.  Photo- 
graphs of  sittere  taken  last  week  should  be  in  the  show-case  this 
week.  Keep  your  show-cases  clean  and  up-to-date,  and  don't 
let  them  .shout  the  woid  carelessness. 

The  best  advertisement  is  a  pleased  patron,  and  the  next  is 
a  goofi  shoAV-case. 

The  reception-room  should  not  be  overcrowded  with  furnitmi-e 
or  pictures.  Try  to  strike  the  happy  medium  between  a  second- 
hand shop  and  a  first-class  waiting-room  at  a  railway  station. 
Too  much  is  as  bad  as  too  little,  and  too  little  is  bad  enough. 
Don't  hang  a  lot  of  engravings,  or  oils,  or  water-colour  pictui-es 
in  your  reception-room  unless  they  represent  your  own  work. 
Don't  let  your  furniture  talk  too  loudly;  let  your  room  talk 
j)hotographs  and  talk  it  loudly.  While  a  photographer's  I'ecep- 
tion-room  should  be  precise  it  should  have  some  air  of  commer- 
cialism in   it  also. 

We  cannot  over-estimate  the  importance  of  first-class  business 
tactics  in  the  reception-i-oom.  The  jileasant  manner  of 
approach,  the  business  smile  of  welcome,  the  discreet  feeling 
after  the  intentions  of  the  customer,  and  the  delicate  influence 
to  improve  the  order,  are  some  of  the  virtues  of  a  good  re- 
ceptionist. 

The  average  client  who  comes  into  your  studio  has  a  hazy 
sen»i'  of  doubt  as  to  whether  he  is  to  get  value  for  his  money  or 
not,  and  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  him  to  be  able  to  se<'  a  price- 
list  and  think  that  he  is  not  being  got  at.  He  then  exercises 
his  own  free<lom  of  choice  with  that  amount  of  authority  that 
satisfies  him. 

Advertising  by  circular  in  a  general  way  does  not  pay ;  unless 
you  have  a  .sj)ecially  prepared  list  of  names  you  are  likely  to 
spend  money  wastofully.  If  you  send  a  circular  to  a  number 
of  people  who  .seldom  get  a  cii-cular,  your  advertising  may  have 
good  results;  but  if  you  indiscriminately  take  the  telephone  list, 
the  directory,  or  any  other  piiblic  mediiim  of  collected  names, 
you  iwill  find  a  miserable  shortage  in  your  balance-sheet  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter.  Tlie  intensity  with  which  both  large  and 
small  mail  order  houses  swamip  the  po.st  with  cii-culars   makes 


it  a  nuisance  to  many  householdei-s,  with  the  result  that  but 
few   are  read. 

Be  sure  that  your  matter  is  good,  readable,  and  interesting; 
it  must  have  merit;  it  should  have  novelty,  or  it  may  be  only  a 
remen»brancer.  Kcmember  that  in  many  cases  photograj)hs  are 
an  extravagance.  Your  advertisement  should  so  clothe  the 
extravagance  as  to  make  it  appear  an  economical  j)roposition. 
You  might  suggest  various  reasons  why  your  readers  should 
spend  their  money  with  you. 

Don't  say  in  your  circulars  "  Get  the  shadow  while  the  sub- 
stance lasts,"  or  anything  else  hinting  at  death.  No  one  wants 
to  he  reminded  of  death.  Such  a  cold-sweat  circular  would  !» 
worthy  of  the  waste-paper  basket. 

Circularise  those  who  are  likely  to  attend  your  town  through 
a  land  court,  circuit  court,  a  lix-al  show,  a  visiting  show,  or 
any  other  attraction. 

Circulars  or  pamphlets  of  local  events,  such  as  e.xcursions, 
show.s,  tlie  coming  or  going  of  important  personages,  are  good 
for  a  small  town  photographer. 

A  circular  or  other  advertisement  should  not  he  over-wordy. 
Quaint,  curt  phrases  are  often  telling,  and  of  good  result. 

In  your  circulars  avoid  too  niTich  variety  of  type.  Two  or 
three  faces  of  type  are  quite  enough.  JaA  your  circular  talk ; 
flourishes  and  ornaments  say  nothing.  A  good  slogan  is  a 
valuable  thing. 

Your  circular  represents  yourself.  I#t  the  composition  sj)e;ik 
for  you,  let  the  tyije  speak  for  you,  and  let  the  paper  speak  for 
you.     Let  it  be  you  in  pamphlet  form. 

Fonn-letter  advertisii^g  is  good  when  pi\>perly  handled. 
When  the  typewriter  came  in  that  kind  of  type  had  great  value, 
but  some  think  that  a  good,  effective  printer's  type  circular  is 
now  just  as  good. 

Facsimile  letters  are  also  always  good  when  properly  written 
and  got  up. 

Newspapers  and  Other  Publications. 

Newspaper  a<lvertising  in  a  small  town  pays  the  local  photo- 
grapher if  it  is  the  right  kind  of  advertising,  and  it  is  done  in 
the  light  way,  and  if  it  is  not  too  expensive.  If  your  local 
jiaper  charges,  say,  2s.  or  3s.  an  inch,  try  them  for  a  certain 
number  of  in.strtions.  By  so  doing  you  will  find  a  big  decrease' 
in  the  piice  as  compared  with  the  casual  :vdvertisement.  Don't 
take  more  sjiace  than  you  can  affoi-d.  Don't  advertise  reck- 
lessly ;  think  out  your  scheme  and  then  clinch  it.  When  you 
have  fixed  for  your  space,  then  write  youi-  advertisement  ac- 
cording to  your  space ;  remember  that  space  is  as  valuaJble  as 
matter.  Don't  indulge  in  too  much  padding.  Say  what  you 
have  to  say  in  a  bright,  cheerful  and  businesslike  way,  and 
make  the  advertisement  tell  it«  own  tale.  Don't  just  merely 
make  an  announcement,  but  say  something  to  the  point.  Appeal 
to  the  class  of  people  that  you  want  to  i-each. 

When  you  see  a  man  (with  a  pleased  smile  reading  his  prettily 
worded  advertisement  you  know  that  that  man  is  albout  to  lose 
money. 

Make  your  lay-out  good  ;  write  your  advertisements  to  sell, 
not  to  amuse  yourself. 

The  way  in  which  an  advertisement  is  pi^pared  reflects  the 
skill,  or  want  of  skill,  of  the  advertiser. 

You  must  have  strong  selling  talk  in  your  advertisements ; 
the  pretty  drivel  of  the  idealist  is  no  good  for  pull  atlvertising. 

The  amount  you  should  sipend  in  advertising  may  be  any- 
thing from  2g  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  of  your  turnover. 

If  a  man  in  a  small  way  of  business  cannot  write  his  own 
advertisements  it  is  because  he  is  not  observant  enough  or 
imaginative  enough  and  is  inflexible.  How  can  such  a  man 
succeed  in  a  business  ?  He  will  surely  fail  whether  anybody 
else  writes  his  advertisements  or  not. 

llead  all  kinds  of  advertisements  to  get  your  ideas  from  them. 
Make  a  note  of  any  good  thought  that  occurs  to  you. 
i       In  writing  an  advertisement  you  want  to  get  youi'self   intr 
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dirvct  contact  with  the  reader.  You  want  to  introduce,  through 
your  advertising,  a  mental  suggestion,  or  a  counter  suggestion, 
and  make  the  personal  touch  so  intense  as  to  pnll  business  in 
,vi>ur  direction. 

Don't  exaggerate  in  your  advertisements.  Fur  instance, 
don't  My  "  I  make  the  best  photographs  in  the  world,"  or 
'■  mine  are  the  lowest  prices  in  the  r,,iintrr,"  or  that  you  have 
all  the  latest  inventions  and  infer  that  your  opponents  have 
nont'.  You  are  wastin;;  valuable  space,  your  reader  won't 
believe  jou,  and  your  adrertiaement  will  do  no  good. 

Advertising  is  only  a  means  to  get  people  into  your  «tudio; 
it  is  not  a  means  to  satisfy  them    yuu  must  do  that. 

Poatera,    Signs,   6c. 

In  poster  .idvertisiii^  »c  Jwiv.-  i,.  contend    with  two  hostile 

f'>n-»-8.      There    is     that    oviT-->tiuii:;.     over-sensitive,     super- 

:i^'l  '-tic  individual  who,  if  you  met  in  an  art  gallery  or  exhibi- 

woald  be  constantly  buttonholing  you  to  come  and  hear 

)   -    pinion  on  all  and  sundry.     He  would  point  out  to  you  all 

1  zood  points  and  all  the  bad  iM,intif,  according  to  his  idea. 
'II  I  risk  the  hope  of  his  corrwtneM  in  each  ease.  This  indi- 
i  lal  is  continually  writing  to  the  Pms  fcreeching  against 
I  ■■'•'ir  advertising. 

ihen  ttiere  in  the  I'm*  itvlf.  The  first  thinks  that  hi« 
artistic  sense  is  injured,  and  the  other  knouts  that  its  business 
it  injured  by  the  oompetition  of  the  hoaidiqg. 

Soma  say  that  poster  advertising;  violates  the  public  mind. 
1  tiHv  say  that  the  eye  ahoald  be  fr>-<'  from  this  kind  of  assault, 
ati'l  that  many  sensitive  persons  suffer  from  the  nuisance.  I 
a'liriit  that  our  harbour  and  other  m^nic  ^urroandings  should  be 
l>r,  teoted  fn>iii  spectacular  advrrtiaements,  no  matter  how 
l»'  itifullj'  got  up.  I  also  admit  that  bills  indiscriminately 
!■  -d  on  road-sides,  wall*,  palings,  ti«*s,  telegraphic  and 
"  ;>  r  posts  are  a  public  nuisance. 

in  posters,  signs  and  «urli  like  advertiasments  it  most  be 
sdmiiled  that  if  a  name  or  a  picture  or  a  contrivance  ones  gets 
U\A  in  tli.»  memory  it  i*  safe  to  say  that  it  will  be  recalled 
vli'ii  tho  subject  is  under  consirWation,  and  as  the  constant 
•  ir;|.|.ing  of  the  water  wean  away  the  stone,  so  the  constant 
•■iglit  of  the  same  word  or  siim  »inks  i|>^iM>r  and  ili-a-ni-r  intn  di,' 
mind. 

CoMpoas.  lavltalioBs  and  other  Schemea. 
Wbea  s  *hafabily-dn«sed  man  i-nlU  at  a  house  Hith  a  aroelly 
breath  and  smelly  clothes,   ami  a  shabby  sample  case,   and   a 
carelcMilT   rolleil-iip  honk  of  i'nn)H<i,o     ;iti,l   offcn  fo  gyH  qj^  Jq^ 


Is.,  and  tells  a  tale  about  his  little  wife  and  big  family,  and 
how  loi^  he  was  in  the  hospital,  and  tells  of  the  hard  heart 
of  his  landlord,  and  the  lack  of  sympathy  of  the  charity 
societies,  he  may  sell  a  coupon ;  the  buyer  takes  one  to  get  rid 
of  the  man,  but — and  this  is  a  very  big  but — ^what  is  the  effect 
on  your  studio  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  ?  I  would  not  say  don't 
have  canvassers,  but  I  do  say  it  is  playing  with  a  very  danger- 
ous weapon. 

Invitations. — To  work  the  invitation  scheme  successfully  it 
must  be  done  on  a  lavish  scale,  and  prices  must  be  high.  There 
must  always  be  a  reasonable  excuse  for  inviting  a  prosjiective 
sitter;  then,  if  he  is  one  who  can  afford  to  pay,  tlie  operator 
must  pay  a  lot  of  attention  and  be  simply  charmed  with  the 
sitter  as  an  art  model,  and  would  just  like  to  take  an  extra 
large  negative  for  his  own  satisfaction.  Then  when  the  proofs 
are  called  for  the  receptionist  has  to  take  up  the  cudgels  and 
make  good.  Wlu-n  you  invite  children  you  must  always  make 
a  fuss  over  them,  and  let  Uie  mother  think  you  are  really  most 
interested  in  them,  and  that  you  rarely  get  sucfa  interesting 
kiddies  in  your  studio. 

Invitations  have  been  tlie  stepping-stones  of  success  to  many 
of  the  larger  studios  of  the  present  day,  but  these  very  studios 
now  look  down  upon  the  invitation  system  as  degrading  to  the 
profesaion.  Why  photographic  journals  have  so  much  to  say 
against  invitations  is  a  thing  that  passes  my  oonrprehensiim. 

Advertising  M-heiiies,  such  as  a  baby  competition  or  a  U>auty 
cninp(4ition,  are  very  questionable  means  of  advertising  for  a 
small  town.  You  are  sure  to  displease  those  who  arc  not 
snroessfuk  It  is  never  their  face  that  is  nt  fault,  it  is  always 
the  ]>hotographi'r. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  advertising  in  general  is  one  of 
the  most  elastic  of  all  commercial  undertakings;  by  it  many 
have  made  fortunes  and  by  it  many  have  lost  fortunes.  Bad 
advertising  is  sur«-  to  lose  money,  while  gootl  advertising  should 
certainly  stimulate  business.  The  copyist  in  advertising  i» 
almost  certain  to  go  down ;  to  be  successful  an  advertisement 
must  be  original.  It  is  only  the  original  advertisement  that 
strike*  bom«\  There  is  a  telepathy  in  advertising  that  cannot 
be  explaim'il,  but  it  is  as  sure  as  the  turn  of,the  tide. 

4;enllimen,  I  have  given  you  of  my  best  after  much  thought, 
inu<h  reseairh,  and  much  con»piling.  Then-  are  many  nuts  in 
this  paper ;  it  is  for  you  to  find  the  kernels.  This  I  am  certain 
of.  that  any  young  man  starting  a  photographer's  business 
who  follows  the  advice  given  in  tlii*  paper,  provided  he  has 
average  business  capacity,  other  things  being  equal,  must 
tactxtd.  *•*«>'  Blow. 


FIXING     PRINTS    WITHOUT     HYPO— SOME     PRELIMINARY 

EXPERIMENTS    WITH     P.O.P. 


A«  the  ahoTt*j(s  of  bypo  has  led  the  Iidit4>r  ot  uu»  journal  to  suggest 
tiuit  nxpsrimentris  should  try  new  methods  of  tliag  bromide  prints, 
">ine  ezpsrimenls  in  the  ftdng  of  P.O.P.  priate,  ssteoding  over  a 
y«ar,  may  UM-fnlly  bs  dsscribcJ,  a*  they  may  aaggeat  a  line  of  ex 
psrimeal  to  othsis. 

To  pnTsat  ■IsunJsisUnding,  a  personal  explanation  assms  oslletl 
for.  Bsiag  ordsrsd  by  lbs  sorgsoa*  to  lie  list  on  ny  bark  for  two 
.v«an,  snJ  not  rvsa  bsiag  allowed  to  tarn  on  my  side,  I  found  it 
iinpracticabis  to  ftz  P.O.P.  prinU  with  hypo.  All  I  wanted  wss  to 
b«  abis  from  time  to  time  to  cxamiuc  proofs  of  old  negatives.  To 
itb  the  orden  of  ths  surgeon  it  wss  essential  to  think  out 
it  posMble  way  of  fixini;,  <>r  at  lesat  of  depressing  the 
<•  u.vuveoees  el,  P.O.P.  prints.  The  method  worked  oat  is  so  (imple 
that  a  Inisbsd  print  can  be  hon^;  up  to  dry  within  a  minute  of  its 
i'  sving  the  printing  fmae.  Ths  permaneoca  of  soch  a  print  is  of 
»  poor  order;  yet  the  photograph  can  be  left  exposed  opposite  a 
window  on  the  mantelpiece  of  a  mom  with  a  south  aq>ect,  and  will 
'how  very  little  change  in  six  months,  though  a  few  boars'  exposure 


to  •uiisliiiie  will  ruin  it.  Still,  llie  print  can  safely  bo  examined 
in  runlight  cgsio  and  again.  j*ovidei  then-  iierio-U  aix'  not  pro- 
longed. 

As  several  interesting  points  have  arisen  duriitg  these  experiments, 
i*  aH^  A  well  to  give  an  outline  of  the  theory  that  served  as  a 
working  basis  to  start  from.  It  is  well  known  that  silver  chlorile 
cannot  exist,  save  in  infinitesimal  amount,  in  the  presence  of  ou 
excow  of  a  soluble  bromide  salt.  Some  experiments  with  a  different 
object  in  view  had  shown  me  that  bromide  of  silver  darkens  some- 
what more  slowly  than  usual  if  it  is  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of 
potassium  bromide.  .\ll  that  should  l>e  necessary,  then,  would  be 
to  soak  a  P.O.P.  print  in,  say,  bromide  of  potassium  and  hang  it  up 
to  dry,  leaving  the  free  bromide  in  the  print.  Thus,  the  absence  of 
washing  would  be  a  positive  gain.  Sir  W.  Abney  writes  : — "  Potcu< 
sium  Iodide  will,  in  the  light,  liberate  iodine  in  the  presence  of 
oxygen,  and  this  is  yet  more  the  case  when  it  is  also  in  the  presence 
of  metallic  silver,  or  an  unsaturated  compound  of  silver,  such  as  the 
sub-iodide ;  and  the  action  of  light  on  potassium  bromide  under  tlie 
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same  circumstanws  is  precisely  the  same.  And  we  have  also  seen 
that  the  silver  siibfalt  is  destroyed  by  iodine  or  bnmiiiie.  Suppose 
we  have  silver  bromide  and  potassium  bromide  exijosed  to  light 
together  ;  then,  as  fast  as  the  silver  :!iib-bfomide  is  foniied,  it  has  a 
teeJeocy  to  l)e  destroyed  by  the  jiotassiuni  bromide,  splitting  up  into 
bromine  and  other  compounds."  ("  Instruction  in  Photography," 
p.  47.)  Again,  he  writes  lower  down  :  "In  a  gelatine  film,  pro- 
bably the  bromine,  when  coming  in  contact  with  the  gelatine, 
liberates  hydroxyl  or  pero.xide  of  hydrogen.  This,  as  is  well  known, 
is  «  very  stmng  oxidiaer,  and  it  will  o.xidise  the  neighbouring  mole- 
cule of  gelatine,  or  else  the  silver  sub-bromide,  and  so  produces  an 
undevelopable  image."  ("  Instruction  in  Photography,"  p.  49.) 
Here,  then,  we  see  that,  in  theory,  our  bromide-fixed  P.O. P.  print 
will  be  the  scene  of  varied  changes.  To  start  with,  when  exposed 
to  lijfht.  bromine  will  be  liberated,  which  will  destroy  the  silver  sub- 
bromide  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  in  the  process  fresh  bromine  will 
be  lil>erat!>.l.  The  liberated  bromine  will  also  set  free  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  which  will  oxidise  the  gelatine  or  the  sub-bromide  of 
silver.     Will  the  result  be  »  fairly  stable  print? 

The  eimple  method,  proi)osed  above,  of  fixing  the  P.O.  P.  print  in 
potassium  bromide  solution,  seems  open,  at  firat  sight,  to  two  objec- 
tions, which  have  probably  deterred  experimenters  from  following 
up  this  idea.  First,  the  silver  bromide  left  in  the  print  might 
ra^pidly  darken  when  exposed  to  light,  just  as  a  piece  of  bromile 
)>aiper  will  imder  such  conditions.  Secondly,  the  free  bromide  left 
in  the  print  may  slowly  bleach  the  printed  image  or  spoil  its  cclonr. 
And  the  high-lights  might  also  be  ruined  by  the  yellowish  colour  of 
silver  bromide.'  But  experiment  soon  showed  that  all  these  fears 
were  exaggerated, 

A  number  of  P,O.P.  prints,  with  white  mnrgins,  were  made  on 
llford,  Paget,  Inii)erial,  Wellington,  Kentniere,  Baryta,  and  Solio 
P,0,P.,  both  in  the  wliite  glossy  and  white  matt  surfaces.  These 
were  soaked  for  one  minute  in  solutions  of  the  bi'omides  of  potas- 
sium, ammonium,  and  strontium ;  the  strengths  of  the  solutions 
varying  from  one  grain  to  sixty  grains  per  ounce  of  water.  On 
plunging  a  print  into  such  solutions,  the  colour  rapidly  changed  to  an 
unpleasant  yellowish  one,  while  the  white  margins  became  dirty 
The  prints  were  then  hung  up  to  dry  in  a  dimly  lighted  room.  When 
dry  the  margins  of  the  print  were  found  to  be  nearly  as  clear  as 
they  were  originally.  (A  plain  unexposed  piece  of  P,0,P.  when 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  pjtassium  bromide  shows  a  vei-y  slight 
yellowish  colour.)  On  exposure  to  sunlight,  the  ugly  yellow  colour  of 
the  print — on  some  makes  of  P.O. P.  (Ilfori  and  Imjierial  proved  the 
be.st) — rapidly  changed  to  a  fair  sepia. 

After  several  hours'  exposure  to  winter  sunshine  the  high-lights 
and  margins  turned  a  mauve  colour,  almost  exactly  matching  the 
ordinary  mauve-tinted  P.O. P.  In  some  cases  longer  exposure  to 
sunshine  aetu.ily  lightened  this  tint,  but,  as  a  rule,  tlie  colour  slowly 
darkened  till  the  picture  was  ruined.  Matt  papers  showed  some- 
what greater  degradation  of  the  high-lights  than  did  glossy  papers. 

The  differing  reactions  of  different  makes  of  P.O. P.  may  depend 
in  part  on  the  amount  of  free  silver  in  the  emulsions.  But  probably 
more  depends  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  "  sensitisers,"  which 
act  as  bromine  absorbers.  As  manufacturers  naturally  do  not  pub- 
lish their  formulae,  one  is  working  a  good  deal  in  the  dark.  Of  the 
papers  tried,  Kentmere  was  the  least  suitable.  Then  came  Welling- 
ton, which  darkened  quickly.  Paget  P,O.P.  turns  an  ugly  chocolate 
colour,  while  Solio  turns  to  a  still  uglier  yellow  that  will  not  subse- 
r|uently  change  to  sepia.     llford  paper  is  the  most  suitable. 

It  is  known  that  gelatine  itself  is  a  "  sensitiser,"  and  so  experi- 
ments were  tried  with  llford  collodion  P,O.P.  The  colour  of  the 
Ijrinted  image  is  a  sort  of  crimson  violet :  this  is  unchanged  by 
soaking  in  potassium  bromide.  But  on  exposure  to  sunshine  the 
image  slowly  fades  after  turning  a  blui.sh  colour.  Self-toning  papers 
are  useles.-s,  as  the  gold  in  them  leads  to  a  general  darkening  of  the 
paper  in  suidight. 

To  test  the  effect  of  leaving  potassium  bromide  in  the  print,  dupli- 
cates were  made,  bot'i  being  soaktd  in  the  same  potassium  bromide 
solution ;  but  one  was  well  washed  before  drying.  On  all  occasions 
the  print  with  free  bromide  in  it  proved  more  stable  than  the  washed 
pr.nt.  Wwsh.ng  the  print  btfoiv  soaking  it  in  pota.ss;um  bromide 
led  to  the  formaticji.  of  ai.  ugly  yellow  culom  thai  could  not  be 
changed  subsequently   to  sepia. 

To  determine  the  best  stiength  of  Ibromide  solution,   a  series  of 


prints  was  fixed  in  varying  strength  .of  solutions,  varying  from 
two  to  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce.  It  was  found  that  the  stronger  the 
solution  the  less  quickly  did  the  print  darken  in  sunlight.  But 
since  there  was  very  little  improvement  after  a  strength  of  fifteen 
grains  to  the  ounce  had  been  reached,  that  strength  was  regarded 
as,  on  the  whole,  the  best  to  use. 

Prints  fixed  in  bromides  have  now  been  kept  in  the  dark  for  about 
a  year.  In  nearly  all  cases  there  is  a  slight  amount  of  fading,  while 
in  a  few  cases  the  image  has  Urgely  faded  out,  especially  where  the 
hygroscopic  bromide  of  strontium  was  used.  Yet  these  faded  prints 
can  be  re-developed  with  hydrokinone  or  Rytol  just  as  though  they 
were  ordinary  slightly  printed  P,0,P,  prints.  They  also  stain  as 
easily  in  the  process. 

When  exixjsed  to  summer  smishine  tiie  bromide-fixed  llford  P.O. P. 
print  usually  gets  spoiled  by  a  general  darkening  in  a  day  or  two. 
But  placed  in  the  diffused  light  of  an  ordinary  living-room  six 
months  causes  but  little  change.  At  first  there  is  a  slight  darkening 
in  the  coloin-  of  the  image,  and  the  white  margins  turn  to  a  mauve 
tint.  But  after  a  few  months  thii  mauve  tint  fades,  while  portions 
of  the  print  protected  by  bla«k  paper  show  the  once  white  margins 
to  be  now  darker  than  the  parts  exposed  to  dull  light.  The  dispro- 
portion between  the  effect  of  sunshine  and  diffused  light  is  very 
striking,  as  is  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  ordinary  bromide  paper 
and  the  bromiae-fixed  P,0,P.  print.  Bromide  paper  placed  in  dif- 
fused light  -.vill  darken  more  in  tliirty  seconds  than  the  bromide-fixed 
P,0.P.  print  will  in  six  months.  Y''et  both  consist  in  the  main  of 
bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine.  Further,  if  a  strip  of  fresh  bromide 
paper  be  placed  with  a  strip  of  bromide-fixed  P.O. P.  in  summer  sun- 
shine, the  bromide  paper  will  prove  to  be  some  ten  thou.sand  times 
taster  than  the  bromide-fixed  P.O.P.  What,  then,  accounts  for  this 
striking  difference?  Possibly  it  is  to  some  small  extent  due  to  the 
different  quantities  of  silver  bromide  per  unit  area.  But  this  cannot 
be  the  full  explanation.  Does  the  P.O.P,  contain  some  substance 
which  depresses  the  sensitiveness  of  silver  bromide?  Will  the  manu- 
facturers of  F.O,P.  enlighten  us  on  this  point?  For  if  it  were  cleared 
up  we  should  posfibiy  be  in  the  way  o!  preparing  a  P,0,P.  emulsion 
that  would  give  really  permanent  prints  when  bromide-fi.xed.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  seeking  to  fix  a  print  in  this  way  we 
are,  from  the  manufacturers'  point  of  view,  sadly  abusing  the  per- 
fect   product   he    gives   us. 

Hundreds  of  experiments  with  dilute  acids,  alkalis,  reducers, 
oxidisers,  etc.,  have  been  tried,  so  as  further  to  depress  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  bromide-fixed  P.O.P,  prints,  yet  without  success.  The 
only  thing  that  has  been  even  partially  successful  has  been  ammonia. 
If  a  P.O.P.  print  be  first  soaked  one  minute  in  a  solution  of  ammonia 
(1  dr.  of  the  .880  to  the  ounce  of  water),  and  then  washed  in  water 
for  a  minute  or  two  before  fixing  in  potassium  bromide,  the  re- 
sultant print  will  be  more  stable  than  the  comparison  print  soaked 
only  in  the  bromide  solution.  But  the  colour  is  very  unpleasing; 
in  fact,  the  colour  fairly  well  matches  that  of  a  P.O.P.  print  that 
has  been  soaked  in  water  before  being  fixed  in  jKatassium  bromide. 
This  seems  to  show  that  the  presence  of  free  silver  in  the  P.O.P. 
tends  to  the  production  of  a  pleasant  sejjia  tone. 

An  interesting  question  arises  as  to  whether  there  are  not  two 
processes  going  on  in  the  bromide-fixed  print.  When  placed  in  a 
bright  light  the  print  slowly  darkens  :  when  placed  in  the  dark  it 
slowly  fades.  When  placed  in  diffused  light  the  two  processes  nearly 
balance  one  another. 

As  to  the  darkening  of  the  white  margins  of  the  print,  there  are 
also  two  processes  at  work  in  the  case  of  some  makes  of  P.O.P. 
Aft«r  long  exposure,  if  the  white  margin  be  examined  by  a  strong' 
magnifying  glass — ^say,  lOx — minute  purple-brown  spots  can  be  seen. 
They  are  obviously  small  darkened  portions  of  free  silver  or  silver 
chloride  which  have  become  embedded  in  the  fibre  of  the  paper  base 
that  here  and  there  resists  the  action  of  the  bromide.  There  will 
also  be  seen  a  general — apparently  structureless — stain  of  a  mauve 
tint  which  pervades  the  emulsion. 

To  those  who  wish  to  test  this  process  the  following  method  is 
suggested  as  a  starting  point  for  future  experiments. 

1.  Print  on  llford  P.O.P.  glossy  paper  to  the  exact  depth  you 
wish  the  final  print  to  be. 

2.  Take  the  print  from  the  printing  frame,  and,  in  diffused  light 
of  the  workroom,  plunge  the  print  straight  into  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium bromide — 15  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water — und  keep  the  print 
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morinf;  in  lh«  solution  for  one  minute.     Be  Mire  the  solution  weta 
tlie  geUtine,  which  is  apt  to  be  homy  and  repellent  of  liquid. 

3.  Take  the  print  out  of  the  solution  and  lung  it  up  to  dry,  with- 
out blotting  it  off.  If  a  really  well-boildd  rag  is  at  hand  the  print 
can  be  blotted  off.  But  if,  say,  a  handkerchief  fieeh  from  the  wash 
ia  aatd,  stains  are  apt  to  be  formed. 

4.  Dry  in  a  dull    diffused  light. 

5.  Expoae  the  dried  print  for  a  minute  or  two  to  sunshine,  or 
longer  to  bright  diffuse.!  light,  until  the  yellowish  colour  of  the  print 
changaa  to  a  pinkish  sepia.  Then  keep  the  print  from  needless 
•xpoanre  to  sunlight. 

If  in  a  hurr^-,  :t  ia  pom'b!e  t=  hru^  the  surface  of  the  print  (and 
the  back  also)  with  the  bromide  solution,  and  to  mop  off  the  mois- 
ture with  a  botled  ra^.  But  this  method  is  not  recommended,  as  it 
is  a^  to  leave  patches. not  fully  converted  to  silver  broroide. 

WiMtover  nay  be  the  permanent  value  uf  this  process,  it  presents 
cei<ain  immediate  advantage*.  There  are  many  oaaes  where  but  a 
slight  degree  d  permanence  wiU  meet  all  reqnireaienta,  and  where 
the  rapidity  of  tlie  proceas  will  atone  for  it*  low  order  »f  pemian- 
euce.  For  inatenee,  wherever  P.O. P.  (iniofs  are  wanted  for  tecn- 
ponry  purpoaa*  this  method  will  be  fuund  useful.  Worker*  in  oil 
and  kindred  |»if>as>a  (reqoently  want  proofs  of  their  negative*  to 
wvrk  {raax  aa  a  guide ;  pivfeaHonala  waiA  to  send  nut  proof*  which 
ahall  not  be  loo  pennancot,  and  they  want  to  send  out  the  proofs 
qiaekly ;  ntoucbcfs  want  a  proof  they  can  place  ia  a  good  li^.  •<> 
as  to  so*  what  progm*  they  art-  making ;  pre**  photoKiapheri  want 
a  proof  fur  blo-k-toaking;  militar}-  men  want  itloaay  P.O.  P.  print* 
in  a  hurry,  and  only  need  print*  of  limited  pennanan<« ;  amateurs 
on  tour  want  to  send  hooM  aphetneral  p<i«tcards  made  fnim  their 
n«|pritvc*  bat  have  n«  means  of  waging  their  prints ;  alt  tlicee  and 
many  other  claaae*  of  axiiker  who  wa«t  print*  i|u:t'kly  for  t«Tnpnrary 
porpoae*  will  Rnd  their  need  met  by  this  brani>de-5aing  pnirea*. 

Those  wh»  seek  new  effect*  mifht  try  using  a  toned  paper  P.O.P. 
whieh  could  be  Axed  in  potasaium  iodide.  The  bright  yellow  image 
ia  itabl*,  and  might  suit  cartaio  aubject*. 

Many  exjierimenia  have  lieen  trie<l  for  i-oii  silver  ima^e 

into  the  stable  oarbooate  and  snl|>hatp.     But  '  ty  is  that  by 

1h»  time  the  diaaga  ia  completed  i  1.  reniindinx 

one  of  the  surgeon  w4ta  saved  the  i  -  i-nl'*  Kfe. 

TIm  whole  subject  of  the  darkaoing  of  silver  brooride  has  been 
soHi—rhal  pndied  into  the  backgiannd  by  liic  mora  prtadng  need  of 
Hiijing  the  devalopiUa  ima^aL  A  ccMaia  aMonnt  nf  work  ha* 
done  conoaming  the  darkening  of  silver  bromide,  as  tltis  pio 
is  neeiled  for  art liKimeier*.  It  might  nut  pay  financially,  but 
it  would  pay  intellectually  if  s(*neniie  would  cnnau't  the  library  of 
tha  Royal  PhotoHraphic  JinriMy  and  give  o*  an  eptt<ime  of  the 
inlonnat'tii  available,  with  bibliographical  reference*.  Attent  iiii 
might  also  be  paid  to  oicihods  of  fixinig  sncli  an  image. 

Finally,  one  word  of  caution.  At  the  present  time  it  m  'mp<»*:ble 
to  get  P.O.P.  that  exactly  coBlama  to  the  lUHial  pre-war  ttan 
dard.  Thus  a  paper  bought  one  mrmth  will  not  always  reart 
oxactly  a*  a  sample  boogbt  previ<MisI.v.  Neither  the  Ilfurd  nor 
la^eriai  P.O.P.  givaa  such  gixid  colour*  with  bromide  Rxing  as 
they  did  a  year  ago. 

Dt-OUET   K:dd. 

F4R(ti'iuK  ViTRiritD  I'mrTOORAPHs.-  Since  nukini;  rrferenrr  a 
weak  or  two  ago  In  the  eatablisbment  of  tlir  biuiiirsa  of  the  Kan|uhar 
VHtilad  Photograph  Company*  at  Ea*t  .sheen,  we  have  received  an 
eifki-page  booklet  which  gives  a  genrnl  arr>itint  of  the  process 
which  the  company  i*  morking,  and  of  t  lirr<^iniis  in  which 

lie  vitrified  photograph*  *re  ra|>Ah!r  ni  .><.     In  these  days 

many  phnt/'sraphers  necesaarily  )i  '  '  »  •I'li  i.il  interest  in  photo 
Kraph*  which  are  of  abaolute  penii.nfiH  •-.  tli.it  m  to  say,  not  only 
immune  t<i  th>-  effects  of  liitht  and  atmosphere,  but  also  incapable  nf 
beine  phviirall;  d4niaKi-<l  except  l>y  M;|ful  breakage.  To  these 
'|iiali'M->  a  fiirm  of  reramu'  ph  "t>i.:i.iiili  such  as  that  »hich  the 
Kani'i'iir  Company  is  making;  lo  nlilr  (•.  ;idd  a  vcrj'  high  Arfirer  nf 
techniaal  e\rel|pii<e  as  regards  the  rnliiur  and  itrailatiun  of  the 
print*.  Aii'l  It  Ihtrefure  should  l>r  a  mutter  of  much  interest  Ui 
many  of  imr  rradem  t/i  ar<|ualiit  thrmvelvra  with  the  firm's  re 
sunrces,  as  they  ran  do  by  addmunng  an  application  for  this  pur 
lieslar  booklet  to  I>erby  lyxlgr.  Rwt  Sheen,  London,  !$.W.14. 


THE  XEG.\TIVE  .^ND  THE  PRINTING  PAPER. 
While  there  is  the  very  great  irange  of  development  prinfciiig 
papers — a  great  mnRe,  that  is,  as  r^ards  the  degive  of  contrast 
produced — yet  on  the  whole  papers  of  this  kind  ajv  susceptible  of 
being  placed  into  one  or  other  of  two  lai-ge  classes — namely,  those 
which  are  "  hjird  "  in  working  and  those  whioli  are  "aoft."  In  :\ 
general  way  the  former  are  the  choice  of  the  anmteur  photographer 
and  the  latter  that  of  the  profeasiooal  portraititit  Yet  there  is  no 
essential  reason  why  this  should  be  the  case  except  that  in  the  ere:it 
majority  of  cases  negatives  made  in  a  professinnnl  studio  coniform 
more  or  less  closely  tj  a  standard  of  quality  which  is  n  relic  of  ihe 
days  when  all  printing  was  done  on  P.O.P.,  ur  even  further  back 
tliaa  that,  when  the  albumen  proceas  was  in  vogue.  Thus,  the  pro- 
feanenal  negative  is  usually  of  a  kind  which  luis  n  considerable 
range  of  tones  from  something  like  clear  g!a«R  in  the  sliadows  to  » 
fair  deposit  ni  the  hij^h-lightii,  ni.d  tlierefure  du«e  not  cull  for  a 
printing  medium  uf  the  "hard-working"  cj>»racter  which  is  the 
■alvatioo  of  many  of  tlie  over-exposed  and  insufficiently  developed 
negative*  made  by  the  amateur  worker.  There  is.  however,  no  good 
iMenn  why  the  possibilities  which  ore  afforded  by  Uie  range  (>{ 
printing  papens  at  the  present  time  ahould  not  be  utilised  by  the 
profeasiooal  photographer  on  lin»i  more  or  less  removed  from  thoee 
which  are  customary,  and,  as  will  be  seen  below,  certain  advantages 
are  discoverable  in  working  aloog  tbeee  lioee. 

We  are  led  to  put  these  considerations  into  the  .-ibove  form  by 
the  opportunity  which  we  have  recently  had  of  examining  a  number 
of  negativerand  print*  therefrom,  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Robbine, 
of  Malvern  Link,  and,  we  diould  say,  tlie  regular  work  of  a  photo- 
graphic studio  which  is  a  one-man  buainess,  and  owe*  its  aucocea  to 
th*  personal  labour  nut  only  in  the  etudio,  but  in  the  printing-room, 
of  Mr.  Robbius.  The  negatives  were  of  a  decree  of  softneiis  which 
probably  many  photographers  would  call  excessive,  and  would 
pixanpt  thMB  to  oomplain  of  over-exposure  in  the  studio  and  insuffi- 
cient devefopment  in  the  dark  room.  But  this  pmctioe,  in  con- 
junction with  the  use  of  a  fairly  "contraaty  "  firinting  paper,  ia  tfie 
syataoi  which  Mr.  Robbius  purposely  etnployv.  as  perhap*  will  be 
moat  easily  understood  by  quoting  his  own  description  of  it : — 

"  I  take  great  pains  to  get  a  suitable  negative  fur  tlie  work  in 
hand  and  aim  at  a  soft  rreiilt,  wurkiu);  on  the  oid  iiistnicAions 
orrr-tt/ioturt  ami  umltrihrrlopmrni  witli  a  well  diluted  pyro 
developer.  I  also  avoid  flat  lighting  if  possible  bv  the  pri>|)er  use  of 
tha  blinds  and  diffusera,  and  do  not  overreloucli.  I  have  oonie  to 
the  ronrliision  that  there  are  two  things  a4>e*aury  U>  get  good 
results :  first,  a  good  negative ;  second,  a  good  printing  jnqier  or  card 
that  ran,  if  ne<'e**ary,  be  left  in  the  <levelo|H>r  fur  60  seonnds  without 
staining.  The  fimt  depends  ujion  the  plmtogrupher.  The  second, 
after  using  it  for  about  fifteen  years  and  testinc  vr.rious  makes,  I 
can  honestly  say  that  to  get  the  best  rewills  voitr  negativen  will 
yield,  and  good  print*  ever,-  time,  then-  is  no  pn|>er  or  cards  oti  'ho 
market  to  come  up  to  \octona.  The  developer  I  ii>e  is  made  up  at 
folfcwa  :— 

Monnniet     16  grs. 

Ilydruquinone   30  gn. 

S»da  sulphite    k  or 

(kxla  carboiLite     I  ot. 

Pnlas*  kmmide  10  p.c.   mA 50  drops. 

Water,   b<>ile<l 20  oxs. 

I  fiml  it  an  advantage  to  iiee  soft  water.     Tki»  i*  liuuljr  rtrrnglh. 

It  require*  to  be  said  in  reference  to  the  above  that  the  printii. 
while  soft,  are  ne'f-ertheless  brilliant  and  retentive  of  the  textures 
and  tone*  in  the  case  of  Mich  subjects  where  lii;ht  dmperiea  and 
nurse**  caps  and  collars  occur  in  tlie  |>ortrait«.  Xiid  as  regard* 
ffrtnming,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  when  we  tui'ncd  from  the 
prinln  themselves  to  the  negatives  fnini  wliicli  they  were  made  we 
were  .ii^t'i'.it'ied  to  lind  that  the  latter  did  not  bear  a  single  mark 
of  tlie  retourhing  pencil.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  reoom- 
niFiidotioii  to  exfiose  fully,  devek>p  ■liglitly,  and  to  ]>rii>t  on  a  papei- 
whirh  givcu  cfistinutively  bright  results  is  guiiig  to  prove  ilie 
furmula  by  which  anybody  mny  secure  simiUr  results.  Studio 
lit;hliiiu  naturally  plays  il«  part,  and  so  also  dues  tJie  sklHul  bolaiu'- 
iiig  of  tlie  exposure  aii<I  development  of  the  nej^tive  in  reference 
to  the  contrast  giviuK  quality  of  the  printing;  paper.  But  we  have 
|MT)ia|Mi  said  eiiniiKli  to  direct  attention  t»  a  method  of  working 
which  certainly  obtains  its  best  cjanmendntion  from  the  quality  of 
the  work  sent  to  us  by  .Mr.  Rubbins. 
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EAOTM.Of    KODAK    COMPANY. 

Thi  annual  report  of  the  director.i  of  the  Eastman  Kodak.  Co.  for 
the  year  ending  December  31.  1917,  annouiice.s  net  profit*  of  the 
combined  companies  as  $14,542,567  (£2,998,467),  after  providing  for 
wi»r  excQS8  profita  and  iiiconie-Ui.xes.  This  total  is  roughly  £560,000 
below  that  for  the  year  1916,  wliich  represented  a  record  of  earnings 
in  the  history  of  the  company.  During  1917  the  dividend  paid  on 
the  common  stock  was  30  per  cent.,  as  against  70  per  cent,  during 
1916.  The  following  table  records  the  net  profits  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  vear  which  is  the  subject  of  this  latest  report : — 

£ 

Year  ending  December  31,  1895 49,656 

1896 122,676 

1897 185,232 

1898 243,232 

1899 335.919 

1900 465,816 

1901  517,347 

!,  „  1902 564,455 

1903 606,740 

1904 688,484 

1905 827,610 

„  „  1906 1,116,639 

1907 1,446,479 

1908 1,540,725 

1909 1,619,087 

1910 1,850,552 

1911 2,401,910 

1912 2,886,401 

1913 - 2,920,090 

1914 2,332,579 

1915  3,245,600 

1916 3,564,784 

1917 2,998,467 

It  is  hardly  a  matter  of  .surprise  that  in  the  case  of  a  world-wide 
business  such  as  that  of  the  Eastm.in  Company  an  accentuation  of 
disturbed  conditions  in  everj-  country  during  the  third  year  of  the 
war  should  have  been  reflected  in  a  reduced  total  of  earnings.  Pro- 
bably the  causes  of  tlie  decline  exist  more  in  European  and 
other  countries  than  in  the  United  States,  and  are  connected  with 
the  fact  that  during  more  than  half  the  period  in  question  the 
United  States  has  been  at  war  with  the  Central  Powers.  The 
Germans,  as  we  noted  last  week,  are  threatening  to  boycott  Kodak 
products  in  Germany,  probably  in  ignorance  of  what  would  seem 
to  be  the  fact  that  a  boycott  of  German  photographic  products  in 
the  United  States  would  be  a  much  more  serious  thing.  In  a  number 
of  respects  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has  strengthened  its  resources 
as  an  outcome  of  the  war,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
resumption  of  something  like  normal  conditions  it  will  be  better  able 
than  ever  before  tp  continue  the  ascending  course  of  commercial 
success  which  has  characterised  it,  particularly  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

THE  BRITISH  PHOTOCiRAPHIC  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  Oaimauglit  Rooans,  Great  Queen  Street,  Kingaway,  London, 
en  Tuesday  last,  June  11,  a  notaible  luiidlieon  gathering  was  held  to 
mark  the  inauguration  of  the  British  Photogra/phic  Research 
Aseociatioii.  >Sir  Joeepih  J.  Thomson,  President  of  the  Royal  Socieity, 
was  in  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by  Lord  Eayleigh,  Sir  Herbert 
Jackson,  President  of  tlie  Imstitute  of  Chemistry,  Sir  William 
>[cCopmick,  Chairman  of  the  Scientific  and  Industrial  Researeli 
Committee,  Sir  Hem\v  Truejnan  Wood,  Lieut. -Colon-el  Moore- 
Brabazon,  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferguson,  K.C.,  Mr.  Edgar  Houghton, 
Mr.  Gerald  Bishop,  and  many  other  leading  representativee  of 
British  manufacturing  firms. 

Sir  .Toseph  Thomson,  in  the  course  of  an  address,  referred  to  the 
nioven^nt  -wliich  ihad  brouglit  the  importance  of  scientific  research 
more  prominently  before  the  industrial  oommmrity  and  oongratuilated 
photographic  imanufocturers  on  being  the  firBt.  class  of  industrialists 
who  had  united  to  form  a  research  association  designed  to  benefit 
the  industry  as  a  whole.  In  taking  tli<at  course  Jie  thought  they 
were  foltewing,  although  in  a  muoh  more  eniliglitened  way,  tlie 
ideal  \Vhich  indusitrialist«  of  the  early  Victorian  period  had  in 
front  of  them.  The  energy  and  applicatiion  with  whidh  business  was 
pursued  in  the  mrly  ami  mid  portion  of  the  niiietecnbli  century 
were  inspired,  he  thought,  not  so  much  by  the  idea  of  the  pers«>nal 
accumitlntion  of  wealth  or  by  the  enjoyment  and  luxury  whioh  such 


wealth  conferred  as  by  the  extension  and  development  of  the 
industrv  with  whioh  a  nwuiufaoturer  was  associated.  There  was 
the  desire  to  leave  tlio  industry  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  that 
in  which  it  was  entered,  and  if  eatiafaction  was  felt  at  the  nioaiey 
which  was  made  in  the  process  it  was  mainly  as  marking  the  successful 
developn;ent  of  industrial  operations.  But  the  succeeding  generation, 
ho  thought,  were  less  inclined  to  value  an  industry  on  this  basis 
tlian  Iby  the  income  which  it  yielded,  and  their  interest  in  it  corre- 
spondingly declined.  Thei-e  was  no  doubt  that  their  feelings  were 
Iiartly  due  to  the  degree  to  wliich  the  national  services  of  the 
industrialists  were  ignored  by  the  Government  aaid  the  extent  to 
which  party-political  services  were  recognised.  However,  the  events 
of  the  la,st  four  years  Jiiid  opened  the  eyes  of  many  of  those  engaged 
111  industry  to  the  nece^ty  not  only  of  a  closer  union  with 
scientific  work  but  a!so  equaJlly  to  the  need  of  co-operative  promotion 
of  the  knowledge  uiiun  which  all  the  firms  in  a  given  industry 
de])e.nded  in  coirjiion.  Pure  research  was  among  tlie  most  ini])oi'tiint 
of  these  and  he,  Professor  Thomson,  was  glad  to  find  that  with 
the  support  of  the  Government  it  was  being  under-taken  by  a 
number  of  limdustriee.  In  that  beginning  tliey  sliould  not  e.xpect 
too  muoh  at  sfirsl.  Great  things  siprung  from  efforts  which  appeared 
insignitioant  at  the  stiirt.  As  an  instance  in  the  photographic 
ir  dustry  ho  referred  to  the  discovery  of  the  X-ra.ys,  a  result  of 
investigation  which  probably  the  most  far-seeing  photographic 
raajiu^acturer  did  not  at  first  recognise  as  the  eetablishmeiit  of  a 
large  and  special  branch  of  the  mamifacture  of  dry-plates,  namely 
of  those  specially  adapted  for  exposure  to  the  X-rays. 

Lord  Ra\ilcigh,  at  the  request  of  the  Ohairman,  said  it  gave  him  a 
great  degi-ea  of  satisfaction  to  asisocisite  himself  witli  the  steps  which 
were  being  taken  by  photographic  manufacturers,  partly  for  the 
reason  that  he  was  perhaps  the  oldest  photographer  present,  having 
taken  up  photograpliic  work  as  a  youth  more  than  sixty-five  years 
ago.  He  ieilt  assured  that  there  was  a  groat  need  for  research 
work  in  photogi-aphy,  seeing  that  so  many  of  the  essential  facts 
upon  wiliich  photograpihic  (processes  were  based  were  insufficiently 
uuderetood. 

Sir  William  McCormick  furtlier  expressed  on  behalf  of  tlio 
Committee  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Reseai-ch  the  satisfaction 
whidh  was  'felt  at  the  pioneer  step  wliicih  had  been  taken  by  the 
British  photogi-aphic  manufacturers.  It  vras,  he  said,  a  striking 
tliought  that  while  we  were  nearly  in  the  fom-tih  year  of  a 
tremendous  war  we  sliould  have  been  preparing  for  the  days  of  peace. 
It  was  sometini'cs  said  that  every  energy  should  be  applied  to 
getting  on  witli  the  war,  but  tliere  were  two  sides  to  that  question, 
and  it  might  be  very  truthfully  said  that  the  war  would  have  been 
won  in  vain  if  we  had  failed  to  make  preparation  for  the  times  which 
were   to   come  after  it. 

Sir  Herbert  Jackson,  in  supporting  the  previous  speakeiis,  said 
that  much  -whioh  he  would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  deal  with 
had  already  been  the  subject  of  the  address  of  the  Ohaimian  and 
of  Sir  William  iMcCormack.  He  wished,  however,  to  emphasise  tihe 
fact  that  scientific  men  who  toad  been  brought  into  relations  with 
manufacturers  ihad  had  to  admit  themselves  wrong  in  many  of  the 
thoughts  which  they  had  entertained  of  those  engaged  in  industry. 
It  was  commonly  thought  that  tlie  manufacturer  was  opposed  to 
soi-entifio  ideas  and  waa  himself  unscientific  in  the  methods  and 
process  of  reasoaiing  which  he  adopted.  Tlierefore  he  wished  to 
say  that  he  had  not  met  a  single  manufacturer  of  whom  tliat  could 
be  truthfully  said.  Ho  had  had  occasion  to  encounter  a  great  many, 
and  his  exiperience  had  been  that  people  who  had  not  had  ortliodox 
scientific  training  nevertdieless  displayed  the  true  scientific  spiiit  in 
their  interpretation  of  facts,  their  acute  olwervation,  and  their 
connection  of  one  fact  with  another. 

Mr.  Gerald  Bishop,  in  an  address  briefly  outlining  the  scojie  of 
the  work  of  the  established  Photographic  Eeseardi  A-ssociation,  said 
that  a  feature  which  would  dieitinguish  its  work  from  that  done  in 
the  laboratories  of  manufacturing  firms  was  that  research  would 
come  first  and  industrial  application  second,  whilst  in  the  com- 
ceroiial  lalboratory  dt  was  inevitable  that  these  objects  wore  pursued 
in  the  reverse  order.  He  welcomeKl  the  establishment  of  an 
association  also  foi'  the  reason  that  it  had  brought  jiQiotogi-aphic 
ananufactureire  a.nd  scientific  men  together  aaid  bad  astiiiblish-ed 
relationships  from  which  undoulntedly  both  of  them  would  be  able 
to  pi-ofit. 

Mr.  Edgar  Houghton,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professoi 
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Tbonnon  for  bia  ohainiuiidwp  of  tJie  ine«tiiH(.  added  a  few  wiirds 

in    t'Xplanatton  of    th«  oonatitiitioii  oi    the  Recearcfa    Aaaocistion, 

linfC  to  which  meuAwhip  wac  open  nut  only  to  actual  photo- 

i<:    maniifwtureta  hat  alao   to   tJiOBe  vriKi    were  lew   directly 

Hitt-ree«ed  in  >t«  objeola.     He  hoped  that  all  those  who  were  efigible 

fur   meinberahip  of  tlia  Britidi   Manufactureni'   Aaaociatioa   would 

i     it.  and  thai  generally  all  thoae  in  any  way  connected  with  tne 

try  would  consider  the  importance  of  furthering  !t«  profp-ves 

by  t-nntribstiooa  to  the  Research  Aaaociation. 

Profeeaor  Thomaoii's  brief  acknowlediteoient  of  tbaiika  hruuicht  a 
moat  intereatini;  and  enthnaaalic  gatherni((  to  an  end. 


Jlsslstants'  RoieSe 

— • 

Netti  6y  auUtantt  luitabU  for   tkit   column  will  bt  ttntiiitreJ 
mnd  paid  for  0n  the  firtt  of  tht  montM   following  publication 

Some  Speculation*  on  Studios  After  the  War. 

Tm   future  «taie  ii(  i>tu(iK<   purtraiture    i*  a   matter    aliout     which 
many  interesting  cnnjecturea  might  tie  formed. 

Will  it  be  po«aib!e  after  the  war  automatically  to  revert  to  the 
tialu*  fiin?  and.  if  no,  will  we  welcume  auch  a  reversion  ?  Wil! 
boaineaa  go  on  indefinitely  aa  it  in  to-day.  or  will  a  totally  new  a«pect 
ariae?  Will  the  atudioa  all  paaa  into  the  ladica'  handa?  To  go 
further,  will  the  war  leave  ns  with  no  auch  a  thing  as  portraiture 
at  alP 

The  eaaieia   view  in  the  oos  Uiat  evrrythinK  will   sradually  aide 

back  to  iu  old  phM« ;  [latraoage  aaanming  it*  old  leve!a  by  Iom  of 

war-cauaed  inflation  ;    materiala  and    sssistance    (ailing  in  price  aa 

tooAa  and  re'eaaed  lalwur  come  back  to  the  narket.  and  pricca  going 

.lown  a*  new  *lud:os,  whose  attraction  is  disapacas,  begin  to  (piiiut 

,>•  fr.frn   ii..whrre  in  (larticular.     Thia  majr  come  to  paaa,  bii)  thrre 

litiea    tn    prevent     it.       C/anted     that     tlie    crMstion    of 

.«ill     influence    patronage,   release    labour,   and    give  the 

.     iMcturm  a  chance,  will  the  price  of  gooda  or  assistance  fsli  tu 

•'itent*    (Vimp<-lition   will   tend   Ut  reduce   the  cost   of   plat», 

■  .  '  r-.  and  clieraicaU.  but  not  to  the  o!d  rates,  fur  the  chief  coni- 

•  r — (Semiany — wil!   be  (or  should   Ix-i   Inured  out,   while  cond:- 

vith  regard  tn  labour  may  be  >•  all. 

l\„j.:e  .-..nnected  with  ofllce  routint-  ,  -    ,   -^  ..   that  fsw  clerks  will 

return  to  the  desk  after  a  taste  of  lil(  in  the  open.     If  clerks,  why 


...t     |>h<>«..,!raiiheni'      The    attitude    of     )■' 


.Tjiiliera     who    have 
.  liJUiKcd  thr  r^lou.li.iii;  lead  for  a  rifle  at  V  ,'U»ves  for  a  B8» 

■-'     •rem*   a   bit   miied.      There   ia  mm  <..-^, there  who  con 

I  thr  iiaikrui>m  and  30>.  per  week  aa  the  com|Kinenls  rif 
i,.-...rii  after  a  lew  roonlha'  aoldiering.  AiM>tber.  after  two  yearn 
.i>d  some  wuunds.  aKmed  that  the  trench  was  infinitely  prrfrrsblr 
.  :»'Ty  photographic  premise*.  Which  view  i»  the  comnwjner  it 
'  I  I  lie  hard  to  ssy,  but  if  any  ph<itographer  at  present  in  the 
'  '  :i  lie*  liateoa  overmuch  tu  Culunlal  or  American  rmnradrs, 
>i.   tier  be  decides  to  return  to  the  profession  or  not,  it  is  long  »dda 

'"  — ■- ■•-    ■•■■■;{  abroad. 

•••d  armiro  fail  to  supply  portraiture  with 
become  a  ladies'  mono|io'yT    And,  if  •«. 
to   work'     It   may  certainly   be<ume  a 
M.   nut    ii   ilii»  ix  diir  to  a  dearth  of  men  the  same 
the  f,\t\»  an  i>\>r\\  fir'.d   in  many  other  occu|>alion*, 
ikely  to  accept  anything  less  than  men  would.     Hoyi 
'■■d,  but  the  mixlern   l«>y  is  out  fi>r  big  money,  ami 


'■Ml*.     Will     i 

1 1    be    murr 


:'Yard.  and  wi'.l  continue  U'. 
The  ftiidio  uaed    to    br 

•'■'■■  ■* "•«vring  con- 

I  nee  1914. 
rwxiiiii-  '■■   K'iiiita  unleas 


I  niio  II   Ml  the  machine  th-  : 
i      -  '   lor  many  yean,  in  all  ]' 
irtuuKlit  more  suitabV  lur  a  wi 
<rrn.  but  that  k'nd  of  idea  ban 
,,  il     .  '  '  1.C  left    ",, 

*..meti  ve  the  art. 

The  .j.tim-«  •>av  »">  I'V  worn.'  We'll  pull  thrr>ugh."  Un- 
f.irtunately  pu'.ling  or  niuddlwig  thruugh  i*  an  e»peni.ive  process. 
The  |w»imist  m.ghl  ar^ue  that  when  the  war  ia  over  there  w-:!  Iw 
no  portraiture,  for  the  reanni  that  everyone  will  be  removed  to  more 
e<senlial  ompations.  If  profenaional  photography  is  to  Huuriah  it 
needs  a  littU  {atensive  cultivation,  and  if  expenditure  is  on  a  ojm- 
j,u:«,ri;y  higher  level  this  will  be  much  easier.  With  materials  and 
workmanship  at  a  U>w  figure  there  i»  no  incentive  to  careful  work, 


economy,  or  studions  endeavour.  Wliat'g  a  plate  more  or  less  .it 
Is.  9d.  per  dozen?  Why  should  an  assistant  bother  about  night 
classes  or  private  tuition  when  he  or  she  can  see  no  possibility  of  a 
respectable  return  ? 

When  plates,  etc..  and  labour  too,  are  expensive,  the  use  of  them 
is  more  considered  ;  lience  the  business  becomes  more  respected.  It 
i<  worth  more  to  the  manufacturer,  more  to  the  worker,  more  to  the 
customer  (who  gets  better  resu'ts),  and  consequently  many  times 
more  to  the  owner. 

The  above,  mayl*,  is  only  an  opinion;  but  if  there's  any  truth 
iu  it,  things  may  be  all  right  yet  for  photographers  big  and  small, 
for  it  is  almost  certain  that  goods  and  assistance  will  not  come  back 
to  their  old  price. — TiixnMiT. 


neip  BookSs 


Thk  .\iiT  or  RcroicHiso. — K  new  editinn  of  the  manual  familiar 
fer  many  years  under  the  title  "  Jolinstm's  Hct.Tiu^iing  "  has  jiiwt 
been  issued  by  .Messrs.  Marion.  It  is  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
original  work,  and  the  third  which  has  appcired  since  the  textbook 
was  issued  five  years  ago  as  an  altogether  new  nuinu.tl  under  the 
joint  authorship  of  Meaars.  T.  S.  Bruce  and  -Alfre<l  Hraithwaite. 
The  present  edition  does  not  ilifTer  from  the  two  which  have  imme- 
diate'.y  preceded  it  as  regards  the  text  and  iUustratious,  but  tlie 
letlcrpra*  is  now  printed  on  a  g'aid  antiipic  pHper  wh  ch  iv,«koB  for 
more  comfortable  re,iding.  The  fact  that  three  editions  have  been 
called  fur  within  a  compnratively  short  time  emphasi.'-cs  as  well  aa 
cnyth-iig  could  do  the  wide  usofi:'iniv-s  of  this  nMtrii.tiun  nuiniol  to 
thiise  eiigagrii  in  the  photographic  profession.  The  volume  is 
divided  into  two  parts  :  The  first  by  Mr.  Hruce,  dealing  with  the 
retouching  of  negatives  with  the  (HMicil.  knife,  and  by  other  moans; 
the  ite<-und.  by  Mr.  Rraithwaite,  pn)v:ding  the  same  description  of 
practical  instruction  in  the  working-np  and  colouring  of  prints  and 
enlargements. 

.\  point  which  is  specially  deaerviiig  of  etniihasis  iji  regard  to  Mr. 
Prucn's  contribution  i.i  that  a  very  oo>n|>n4ieiiaive  view  .s  tiiken  of 
tlio  retouching  vvhicli  may  be  mrried  ottt  on  a  negative.  Too  often 
wo  find  among  retouchers  tile  tendency  to  think  tliat  tvhen  the 
film  lias  been  decJt  wiUi  by  i>encil  or  kn'fe  itothing  furUier  can 
conceivably  be  done  to  it  as  a  means  to  nuUcing  it  )K<rfect  for 
(iriiiting.  Many  a  printsr  will  l>ear  iis  out/»hen  we  Kiy  tliat  very 
(rrquently  the  retoucher  leaves  a  great  p.irt  of  his  work  luidone. 
Ha  cnuld  roiitriliute  ininieiwely  to  t'le  quality  of  the  printe  if  he 
were  to  rtsfignise  more  clearly  th;il  hia  wcrk  should  e.xtond  also  to 
tliu  glass  fide  and  sliould  include  such  modifications  ns  stumping, 
tnatt^ vanishing,  or  shading  with  t  esue  paper — all  of  them  things 
whicJi  too  iiften  are  left  for  the  printer  to  do  in  ndditiuii  to  his 
work  proper.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Brace  devotes  a  great 
'leal  ol  hi.<  epaca  to  these  aap^^mMatarj  proccMes,  for  which  reoscni 
it  is  to  be  hu|«d  that  the  hark,  wil  find  a  pktco  in  every  siudio 
istablialimeitt  where  there  is  not  a  copy,  for  its  very  practical  advice 
from  o  IS  who  Jkis  been  engaged  in  i>Dtouching  of  all  di'scriptiont 
thn>ughuut  the  wltulo  of  his  life  should  do  much  to  expaikd  the 
•|4iere  of  iet«iuc*nr  and  to  rdiove  the  printer  of  work  wlm-h  after 
.ill  is  <tl  a  kind  wlr.ch  he  should  not  legitimately  be  called  upon  to 
do.  If  greater  heed  were  paid  to  these  considerations  the  quality  oi' 
work  from  many  studios  would  be  grc«tly  jm|)roved,  whilst  the 
technical  rn)erat<ons.  which  are  now  divided  b«<ween  the  rftoncher 
anil  the  printer,  would  be  more  economically  rorried  out. 
«»  9b!  own  onUlwJrfrs,  .Mosrrn.  Henry  (!reeJiw.T.d  nnd  di..  are  the 
siH'cial  selliiig  agents  for  the  manual,  which  is  supplied  by  then), 
price  3b.  4d.,  poet  free.  

Photo-Coi-ies.— The  .MetrojKjlitan  Water  Board  lias  renewed  the 
contract  of  J.  HalJen  and  Co.  for  the  supply  of  photo-prints  for  the 
engineer's  department  for  a  further  ]ieriod  of  twelve  months,  at  on 
increase  of  10  per  cent,  over  the  1917-8  prices. 

LsNCASHlRC  MvsTEH  PMOTO<;R.*rHER». — A  general  meeting  (A  the 
above  will  be  held  at  tile  Williiigton  Hotel  (ejpnosite  Contrai  Pier), 
Blackpool,  on  Tuewlay,  June  18.  at  6.15  p.m.  \  cordial  inritatioii 
is  extended  to  every  master  jihotographcr  in  Lancashire  who  is  able 
to  l>e  present. 
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meeilnss  of  Societies. 

— • 

MEETINGS     OP    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT     WEEK. 
Monday,  Junk  17. 
Sonth    London    Photographic   Society.    "Cliat  on  Piclorial    Photogr»pliy."    S. 
Brifden. 

Tdisdav,  Juke  18. 

Manchester  Am»Uar  Photographio  Society.     "  Landscape  Photography."    H.  B. 
Bradley. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCaETY. 
.Meetinu  ht'lJ  Tuewlay,  June  11,  ^^r.  G.  B.  Olifton  in  the  cliair. 

A  demonfitration  entitled  "The  Negative"  was  given  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Slater.  It  may  be  said  that  its  theme  was  a  twofold  one, 
iramcly,  that  derusity  of  a  negative  is  conditional  by  the  exposure 
which  the  plate  receives,  whereas  the  contrast  of  a  negative  is  con- 
ditioned iby  development.  Mr.  Slater  prefaced  his  demoiistratioai 
b\  dealing  in  a  very  lucid  way  and  with  the  aid  of  diagrammatic 
nr.odels  with  the  qualities  of  a  neirative  which  are  commonly  known 
as  deisity  and  contrast.  Using  a  series  of  mounted  tiuits  repre- 
senting different  tones  of  the  subject  he  showed  ihofw  tlhey  had  Uieir 
counterpart  in  the  lange  of  densities  in  a  negative,  and  how  the 
greater  degree  of  develapment  increased  the  contrast  of  a  negative 
by  increaaiug  the  step  between  successive  tones.  With  the  same 
series  ol  models  he  showed  how  the  action  of  development  wa.-; 
modified  by  under  or  over  exposure  of  the  plate.  These  explanations, 
it  dtould  be  said,  were  preparatory  to  the  lecturer's  advocacy  of 
systematic  development  of  plates  tiy  time.  He  considered  that 
development  for  a  given  time  at  a  given  temperature  was  a  more 
satisfactory  method  than  the  system  of  factorial  devellopment,  one 
defect  of  which  was  the  over-development  whioli  under-exjxisures 
obtained  in  it.  Mr.  Slater  gave  it  ae  his  pi'actical  advice  that  the 
])hotographer  should  find  for  himself  the  time  for  whidh  a  given 
brand  of  plates  should  be  developed  by  giving  to  six  plates  the 
same  correct  expoeui"e  and  developing  them  together  in  the  same 
•solution  for  a  series  of  times  suoli  qs  1,  2,  4,  8,  15,  and  32  minutes. 
It  was  then  easy  to  select  the  time  which  yielded  the  best  negative 
for  the  photographer's  pui-pose  and  to  adhere  to  that  in  siibsequent 
work.  The  time  thus  foimd  would  hold  good  only  for  the  same 
variety  of  plates  and  at  tlie  eame  temperature  of  developer.  In 
answer  to  a  question  he  said  that  in  his  expeiience  tlie  temperature 
of  the  developer  altered  very  slightly  if  the  developing  tank  was 
completely  closed  and  filled  with  solution.  He  insitainced  the  case 
v.'here  in  a  dark-room  at  40  degs.  F.  the  temperature  of  the  developer 
(65  degs.  F.)  fell  only  3  degs.  during  20  minutes  development.  Mr. 
Slater  tlien  proceeded  to  develop  a  batch  of  six  negatives  for 
different  times,  finding  that  a  time  of  6  minutes  yielded  the  best 
negatives.  He  then  developed  a  series  of  plates  which  had  received 
exposures  in  the  ratio  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  and  32,  showing  the  effect  of 
under  and  over  exposure  with  time  development. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Ferguson,  in  complimenting  the  lecturer  upon  his 
exceeding'ly  clear  representations  of  the  effect  of  exposure  and 
development,  pointed  out  that  the  difficulty  of  the  temperature  altering 
during  development  might  be  easily  avoided  by  using  the  developer 
aX  Hhe  temperature  of  the  room  and  by  developing  for  a  time  which 
«oa  calculated  for  that  particular  temperature.  It  was  an  easy 
matter  to  construct  a  table  or  scale  of  temperatures  for  that  purpose 
and  Buoh  tables  were  drawn  up  by  many  makers  of  plates.  Within 
the  past  few  days  he  had  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  tables 
supplied  by  the  Bford  Company  for  the  development  of  their  new 
panohromatic  plates,  ajid  had  found  them  perfectly  reliable  over  a 
very  considerable  range  of  temperature. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  chairman  a  verj-  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Slater. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 
After  a  most  successful  season,  materially  helped  by  many  good 
friends  from  other  societies,  the  informal  session  started  last  week, 
and  not  being  confined  to  photographic  topics  will  tend  to  enlarge 
those  minds  in  which  room  has  been  allowed  for  expansion.  Mr. 
H.  Guy  Johnson  was  the  lecturer  for  the  evening,  and  aroused  real 
interest  with  an  able  exposition  of  the  "  Thermophone  "  telephonic 
receiver. 

Most  are  fturailiar  with  the  principles  of  telephony,  but  it  may 


never  have  occurred  to  some  that  the  carbon  transmitter  is  an 
absolute  impossibility  notwithstanding  it  fulfils  its  functions 
excellently.  How  loose  contacts  between  carbon  granules  through 
which  an  electrical  current  is  allowed  to  flow,  on  receipt  of  the 
most  complex  sound  waves,  which  introduce  variation  of  pressure 
between  the  granules,  can  vary  the  current  in  such  a  way  as  to 
transmit  electrical  impulses  which  permit  almost  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  the  original  sound,  is  magic  indeed.  And  thi.'s  with  a  varia- 
tion of  current  strength  which  may  be  a  fraction  of  a  millionth 
of  a  watt.  (N.B. — It  takes  one  watt,  approximately,  to  run  the 
familiar  3^  volt  "  fla.s Wight "  bulbs).  Next  imagine  anyone  de- 
liberately setting  out  to  design  and  construct  a  telephone  receiver 
based  on  a  heating  and  cooling  effect  in  a  fine  wire,  due  to  micro- 
scopic variation  in  current  strength.*  Such  a  notion  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  state  of  mind  intellectually  comparable  with  that  of 
the  "mad  hatter"  in  "  Alice  in  Wonderlamd,"  yet  on  this  principle 
the  Thermophone  is  based. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  John  Keane,  in  introducing  tlie  lecturer,  said 
that  all  would  be  proud  to  have  anoWier  remarkable  ]5ritish  inven- 
tion brought  to  their  notice.  Mr.  Johnson  then  ver\^  clearly  ex- 
plained the  principles  of  telephony,  and  pointed  out  that  th« 
TheiTOophone  receiver  (invented  by  a  Russian,  and  perfected  by  a 
Dutchman)  consisted  essentially  of  loops  of  platinum  wire,  1-lOOOUi 
of  a  millimetre  in  diameter,  in  parallel,  which  are  kept  heated  by 
the  passage  of  an  electric  current,  and  gain  and  lose  heat  on 
receipt  of  pulsations  from  the  transmitter.  This  disturbs  the 
surrounding  air  in  the  chamber,  and  reproduces  sound  more 
faithfully  than  a  magnetic  receiver  can  achieve.  The  extremely 
ingenious  way  in  which  the  ultra^fine  wire  is  obtained  may  be 
mentioned.  A  platinum  wire  is  drawn  in  the  usual  manner,  then 
electroplated  with  silver  and  re-drawn,  these  operations  being 
repeated  several  times,  and  finally  the  silver  is  dissolved  with  acid 
leaving  an  almctvt  invisible  platinum  wire  behind. 

To  the  discussion  Messrs.  E.  H.  Carpenter,  M.  F.  Hecht,  and 
C.  Kafferty,  F.R.A.S.,  contributed.  All,  including  the  lecturer, 
are  wireless  experts,  and  to  ordinary  minds  tliey  conveyed  a  dis- 
tinct impression  that  they  were  conversing  in  English,  and  nothing 
more.  The  first,  however,  did  make  a  direct  appeal  when  he  said 
that  the  energy  represented  by  the  alcohol  contained  in  one  drop 
of  Government  ale  would,  theoretically,  keep  a  telephone  going 
for  fifty-eight  years.  Those  who  have  ever  tried  to  get  a  peg-up 
by  the  aid  of  this  fluid  will  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the 
statement.  Mr.  F.  C.  Reynolds— who  had  previously  pointed  out 
that  if  ignorance  were  a  crime  most  of  the  members  would  be  in 
jail— congratulated  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  remarkably  clear  way  in 
which  he  had  dealt  with  his  subject.  A  most  lieartv  vote  of 
Uiajika    was   accorded    the   lecturer. 


South  London  Photographic  SociETy.— At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  session  Mr.  W.  F.  Slater  showed  a  very  simple  method  of  mask- 
mg  and  binding  lantern  slides.  He  used  strips  of  non-gummeJ 
opaque  paper  cut  to  4  ins.  by  1^  ins.,  usually  selecting  a  distinctive 
colour.  In  order  to  mask  the  slide  correctly  he  used  a  white  mount- 
ing-board, on  which  were  drawn  two  fine  black  lines  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  The  slide  was  placed  film  side  uppermost,  so  that 
one  of  the  lines  showed  the  edge  to  which  it  was  desired  to  work. 
If  there  were  perpendicular  lines,  such  as  the  side  of  a  house, 
the  drawn  line  on  the  board  should  run  parallel  with  the  subject. 
It  wae  only  necessary  to  wet  the  opaque  paper,  to  place  it  on  the 
film  side,  using  the  drawn  line  as  a  guide  and  press  into  contact; 
the  gelatine  surface  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  paper  to  stick.  The 
masking  of  the  next  side  was  absolutely  simple — simply  turn  the 
slide  round,  place  the  strip  of  paper  exactly  in  line  with  the  drawn 
one  on  the  card,  and  move  the  slide  up  or  down  until  the  line  drawn 
at  right  angles  was  in  the  desired  position,  and  proceed  as  before. 
He  made  a  practice  of  marking  a  whole  batch  at  a  time  and  trim- 
ming the  masks  afterwards;  the  pieces  trimmed  off  could  be  used 
for  a  further  set.  The  spots  were  cut  out  of  gummed  paper  by  the 
aid  of  an  oflRce  punch  and  stuck  on  the  mask  under  the  cover-glass. 

For  binding  he  preferred  long  strips  of  binding  paper,  both  sides 
of  wihich  s.hould  be  wetted,  and  the  binding  process  was  commenced 
in  Uie  middle  of  the  edge,  never  at  a  corner.    Lay  the  binding  strips 

•  It  was  stated  in  the  discussion  that  a  telephon*  can  detect  ■OOCOOOOOOOOOOM- 
watt.    For  speech,  a  few  noughts  mnsl  t>e  deleted,  and  they  will  hardly  be  missed 
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ganuued  *ide  upperniust,  and  plact  the  slide  on  the  strip  in  an 
upright  pooition  and  turn  over,  keeping  the  edge  well  in  the  centre. 
U  worked  in  this  manner  it  was  po:^sibIe  to  bind  as  many  as  sixty 
slidc*  iu  an  hour.  Titles  he  placed  along  the  top  edge,  so  that  they 
could  be  seen  at  a  glance  witbont  having  to  take  the  alidea  oat  of  the 
box. 

The  drawing  of  ovals  for  masks,  etc.,  was  then  demonstrated,  Mr. 
Stater  being  asked  to  draw  an  oval  4  ins.  by  2  in.-'.  \  straight  line 
4  ins.  long  waa  drawn,  and  bisected  in  the  centre  by  a  line  2  ins.  long 
at  right  angles.  A  pair  of  dividers  were  adjusted  to  2  ins.  between 
the  point*,  measuring  from  the  centre  of  the  4-in.  line  to  one  of  the 
ends.  For  easy  reference  the  4-in.  line  waa  called  A-B,  the  2-ia. 
line  C-l>.  One  point  of  the  dividers  was  then  pUced  on  C  and  a 
line  struck  through  A  B.  on  both  sides  of  C-D.  The  operation  was 
then  repeated  from  point  I>.  At  the  point  where  the  lines  crossed 
A-B  pins  were  placed,  and  also  a  pin  at  the  end  o(  A-B  (three  pins 
in  all).  A  piece  of  cotton  was  tied  round  the  three  pins  and  the 
pin  at  the  end  of  A-B  removed,  a  sharp-pointed  pencil  Uljini:  iU 
place.  By  keeping  the  pencil  inside  the  cotton  and  working  round 
the  two  pins  a  perfect  oval  4  ins.  by  2  ins.  was  drawn. 

It  waa  a  verj-  mixed  programme,  for  the  lecturer  then  proceeded 
to  talk  about  the  respective  values  of  reflectors  and  diflusers.  The 
use  of  reflectors  resoltcd  in  false  lighting  and  modelling.  If  anyone 
wished  to  experiment  and  test  for  himself  the  truth  of  this,  let  him 
obtain  a  bell,  and  place  it  so  that  one  side  was  brilliantly  lit  while 
the  opposite  side  waa  in  the  deep  shadow.  The  high-lights  and 
shadows  showed  extreme  contrasts ;  neverthrieas,  the  ball  waa  still 
round  in  appearance.  If,  however,  a  reflector  was  placed  so  as  to 
lighten  the  sliMiow  side,  as  in  professional  portraiture,  a  false  effect 
was  obtained,  and  the  ball  at  once  lixt  its  appearance  of  roundness. 
Diflnsioa  of  light  by  the  aid  of  butler  mualin  was  advocated,  for 
while  it  decreaaed  the  brilliancy  of  the  high  light,  and  necessarily 
the  contrasts,  exposure  waa  not  lengthened,  as  one  should  always 
expose  for  the  shadows. 

Exposure  meters  and  latitude  in  exposure  and  development  formed 
a  very  interesting  subject  in  the  hands  of  so  able  a  deroonatrator. 
Mr.  Slater  introduced  a  new  method  of  working  the  Bee  meter.  He 
ne>er  used  the  exposure  scales  on  the  disc.  The  meter  was  con- 
stmrted  on  the  system  that  a  plate  possessing  a  speed  of  1  (Watkins) 
would  require  1  second  for  exposure  at  fH,  if  it  look  1  second  to 
match  the  tint.  Therefore,  if  it  took  6  sceonds  to  match  the  tint 
aitd  one  was  using  a  180  Watkiiu  speed  plate,  all  one  had  to  do 
was  to  divide  the  plate  opeetl  by  the  time  taken  to  match  the  tint ; 
the  answer  would  be  the  ex|i«sure  at  /'S.  While  theie  was  a  bi,; 
latitude  in  exposure,  there  was  none  iu  development.  Iliis  was 
'by  two  sets  of  prints  taken  from  nc>Kst>^<'i  one  wt 
'  il  exposures  in  a  ratio  of  1,  2,  4,  8.  16.  and  32,  and 
«  M>  tr"ni  A  further  set  ail  correctly  exposed,  but  develo|>cd  for 
1.  2.  4,  8.  16,  and  52  minutes  respectively.  While  the  first  wt 
showe<l  little  or  no  difference,  the  second  set  fully  |ir»  vrd  that  i. 
correct  development  alterrd  the  quality  of  the  resullina  negative 


neiDs  and  nofcs. 


TniBviiAi.  Apr«ALii.— At  Ruatoti,  Alfred  Nainby,  /ortytwo,  single, 
photographer,  waa  granted  Snal  exemption  (or  six  weeks,  with  leave 
to  appeal. 

.tt  the  Shoreditch  Tribnal,  «ii  Friday,  Jui»e  7,  the  Mayor,  Coun 
ciUor  H.  Busby  Bird,  J. P.,  in  the  cliair,  David  Alien.  107,  Mansfield 
Street,    E.2,  photnpa|ihic   material   su|>(>I:er,  appciled  on  business 
Kntunds  (or  Jaotes  Haael.  a«ed  forty  three,  grade  2.  works  manager. 
.Mr.  Allen's  solicitor  claimed  that  Hazel  waa  in  a  certified  ticrupation, 
as  he  mtm  a  sheet  metal  workers'   foreman  and  manager.     For  some 
yeaia  Mr.    AJIeti   had  been  unable   to  take   an  active  part   io  tiie 
......i,....,  and  Hax^  had  been  i-Brr}Sng  it  on  for  h'jr..     Incideiitally 

':<*>ed  that  Allen's  real  name  waa  A.  J.  C'^iapnian,  and  ('apt. 
■  .M...i. .  the  Military  Service  represent istive,  said  the  application 
idamld  kave  been  signed  "  A.  J.  Chapman,  trading  as  David 
.\IWn  "  ;  it  would  have  been  much  mtirv  honest  and-stra-Kht/nrward. 
Mr.  Mtockwell  (solicitor)  said  he  was  registered  under  tlie  Business 
Names  Act.  Capt.  Fisher  :  That  may  be.  but  that  does  iKtt  prevent 
him  being  slrai^iUorwaid   with   u«.     Mr.  Stockwell  went  on  to  say 


Uiat  he  had  be«n  niiiiiagoi.  and  in  the  firm  in  all  twenty-seven  years. 
The  business  was  started  in  1878,  some  twenty-five  to  thijty  people' 
beinj;  employed,  the  stock  amounting  to  about  £800.  They  had  five 
men.  They  were  making  metal  photograp;iic  apparatus  for  *ho- 
R.A.  Force,  for  which  work  they  were  concreting  direct  with  the 
Air  Board,  and  also  subcontracting.  They  were  really  the  only 
pliotograpliic  niiitt-riat  houso  that  ma<le  this  kind  of  stuff,  aiid  had  a 
monopoly.  Tliey  werv  s^iecial  cases  to  earn-  the  camera  carried  by 
our  aeroplanes  wheji  out  spotting  and  photographing.  In  all  tliey 
Hid  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  turnover- amounting  to  £6,(XX)  a 
year — for  the  Covernment.  Haxel  had  the  technical  knowledge 
iiecesaary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  busiiie^  in  the  ab$>ence  of  his 
employer.  F^  was  there  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  ivnd  stayed  till 
6.30  in  the  evening,  when  he  took  home  the  books  and  did  the 
counting-house  bo<iks,  there  being  no  one  else  who  could.  Ca)>t 
Ki"Jier  .isked  if  any  one  in  the  firm  hcW  M..\.R.O.  certificates,  niid 
.Mr.  SUK-kwell  sa'd  "  no."  altlioagh  he  believed  they  were  in  tJie 
exempted  trader  as  sheet-metal  workers.  Hazel  had  worked  on  the 
tirni  eince  A  lad,  and  at  the  present  time  his  employer  had  beeii 
away  for  two  or  three  months,  and  cheques  were  sent  on  to  him 
to  sign.  Capt.  Fisher  asked  which  head  they  claimed  to  come  under 
ill  the  certified  oora|>ations.  He  did  not  for  oiie  moment  admit  that 
they  came  under  that  head  at  all.  Mr.  Stockwell  pointed  out 
that  this  photographic  business  was  of  such  importance  in  the 
war  that  as  she«'t  metal  workers  for  dairj-men  were  in  a  pro- 
tected occypation  he  thought  it  was  near  enough  to  say 
this  was  one.  .'Vll  the  same,  he  did  not  press  that  claim,  and 
left  it  to  the  tribunal  to  decide  whether  this  work  for  aeroplane' 
photography  was  not  of  the  highest  national  imjnirtance  at  the- 
present  time,  and  a  trade  that  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  'Hiero' 
was  no  one  who  could  poasibly  csrry  on  if  he  went  into  the  Anny. 
Capt.  Fi«her  said  the  nearest  they  coulil  get  to  their  claim  was  that 
Uiis  might  lie  called  a  protected  occujiation,  mrt  a  certified.  Major 
Weber,  of  the  2  1st  City  of  Ixmdon  Volunteers  raid  the  whole 
thing  was  upside  down.  As  it  was  the  iribiuial  did. not  take  any 
notice  o(  this  protected  occupation  list,  as  it  was  only  a  list  of 
those  trades  w^ich  were  most  essential,  but  it  was  always  witliin 
the  discivtion  of  the  tribunal  as  to  whether  the<'  Wiok  no  notice  ot 
It,  and  decided  that  the  .\imy  was  of  more  im'Kjrtimce  than  thi» 
trade  the  man  was  in.  The  Mayor  expressed  astonishment  at  tho 
small  turnover  of  the  firm  for  such  important  material  for  photo- 
•,.raphv  at  the  praent  time,  but  .Mr.  Parry  saii^it  waa  not  expensive 
stuff  they  had  msiiufacturvd.  The  tribunal  discussed  the  case  fully, 
and  decided  that  this  work  was  of  nati'Mial  ini|K>rtance  for  the  time 
Uing,  at  any  ratf,  nml  gruited  four  na>ntli«'  exemption. 


Commercial  6)0831  Intelligence. 

I.BOAL  Xonc»8. — A  receiving  order  has  been  made  on  a  creditor's 
(letit  on  against  Harrv'  Seville  Thome,  chemist  and  photographer,. 
5.   Finkle  .Street.  Svlby.  Yorks. 


Correspondences 

■  *  CSorrotfWNdmiJ  ihould  rurer  loriU  on  both  side*  of  the  paper.    Nu 
motiee  it  taken  of  communieatioru  unlets  Iht  names  and  addressM- 
or  the  wriUrs  an  given. 
f*  "n^  Hk  do  not  unlerlnke  retpontUnlUy  for  the  opiniotie  expressed  b%,. 
tnir  corre'pond  uln. 

REMEDY LN(;  THE  COU)fR  OF  BR<WnT>ES. 
To  the  EditjH-s. 
(ientleroen, — ^The  use  of  the  ferricyanide  and  bromide  bleacher  for 
re-developing  bromide  prints  waa  not  suggested  by  myself,  but,  m 
far  as  I  can  recollect,  by  Mr.  Somerville,  a  long  time  ago.  It  is  a 
go<id  method  for  prints  that  need  very  little  alteration,  and  possibly 
Mr.  Sowerby  may  have  seen  it  referred  to  by  me  on  lujme  occasion,, 
though  I  cannot  say  that   I  remember  ever  having  mentioned  it. — . 

Yours  faithfullv, 

C.  Welborne  Pipkb. 
June  7,  1918. 
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Mnsioers  to  Corresponactits. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

/■  eonitgutnct  of  gtneral  reduced  tupplUi  of  paper,  at  tht  ruitk 
of  prokibitian  of  th*  importation  of  much  mood  pidp  and  grcut, 
a  tmalltr  ipaee  v>iU  be  itvailable  until  further  notiee  for  replitt 
to  rorretpondenli. 

UoTtover,  v>*  unll  answer  by  poit  if  ttamped  and  addreited  enve- 
lop* i*  tndoted  for  reply:  Scent  Internationai  Coupon,  from 
reader!  nbrond. 

Tkt  fuU  quettiont  and  anewere  will  be  printed  only  in  the  ease  of 
inquiriet  of  general  interett. 

Qu*ri*»  to  be  anewered  in  the  Friday's  "  Journal  "  n^u»t  reach  iu 
not  laUr  than  Tuetday  (posted  Monday),  and  ehovld  be 
addressed  to  the  Editors. 

A.  S.  T.— (ParW).— Tlie  title  is  "  niu.'ilrated  G«de  to  Inter-Lens 
Shutters,"  issued  price  $2.50,  by  W.  O.  Hammea-,  1085,  Fourteenth 
Steeet,  San  Francisco. 

F»BttOiTi'E.— \Va  do  not  know  forniila!  for  the  collodion  cnuilsion. 
Perhaps  Messre.  Mawson  and  Swan  could  help  you  oi-  put  you  iu 
t.h«  -n-ay  of  sersitising  tli^  pUtes  by  the  wet-collodion  process,  as 
•was  doiu-  goaerally  fw  tliis  class  of  work  until  the  introduction 
of  the  ready-sensitised  plates,  which  are  now  difficult  to  obtain. 

H    w. ^\Ve  are  sorry  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  as  to  the  preparation 

which  you  have  in  mind  for  transferring  the  coating  of  printing 
papers  to  other  supixirts.  So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  relia'ble 
method  of  doing  this  in  the  case  of  ordinary  printing  papers, 
except,  of  course,  by  the  carbon  process.  A  ready  mean.s  is 
available  in  the  Transterotype  paper  made  by  the  Kodak  Com- 
pany. 

B  O'D.— 'Jhe  photograph  !■<  made  by  exposing  three  negatives, 
ea<h  with  a  separate  expression  of  the  sitter,  on  a  plate  with 
a  niled  screen,  something  similar  to  that  on  the  celluloid,  close 
against  the  film  and  moved  for  a  minute  distance  between  each 
exiwsure.  We  have  liad  frequent  articles  on  this  process  in  the 
"B.J."  and  in  the  1918  "  .41mauac  "  also.  The  apparatus  is 
made  commercially  by  several  firms,  e.g.,  by  Messrs.  Move-0- 
tlraphfi,  Ltd.,  60,  Doughty  Street,  London,  W.C.I. 

C.  .\ND  J.— If  your  window  is  6  ft.  high  from  the  sill,  that  is  to 
say,  the  top  of  it  is  nearly  9  ft.  from  the  floor,  the  room  should 
answer  very  well  for  every  class  of  work  except  groups  of  more 
than  three  or  four.  In  taking  full-lengths  you  must  bring  the 
.litter  as  near  as  possible  to  the  window  and  cover  the  glass  to 
4i  ft.  from  the  floor.  The  half-watt  lamps  should  be  adjustable 
between  8  ft.  from  the  floor  for  standing  figures  to  5  ft.  for  bust 
portraits  and  children.  If  the  light  is  kept  high  the  exposure  is 
prolonged,  more  than  twice  the  exposure  being  nece.«sary  at  the 
former  distance  as  compared  with  the  latter. 

F.  -C. — In  our  experience  slaty-blue  markings  of  the  kind  shown 
on  the  postcard  are  due  in  the  fii-st  instance  to  incomplete  fixa- 
tion of  the  prints.  A  certain  amooint  of  silver  other  than  the 
image  is  left  in  the  print,  and  in  the  toning  process  this  assumes 
a  bluish  colour.  We  think  that  if  you  make  it  a  practice  to 
pass  all  prints  through  two  fixing  ibatlis  in  succession  and  keep 
the  second  bath  reasonably  fresh  by  making  it  No.  1  as  soon 
.IS  it  has  done  much  work  and  mixing  up  a  new  bath  for  No.  2; 
then  if  you  wotfk  on  this  system  you  will  have  little  cause  to 
complain  of  these  bluish  stains  on  toning. 

A.  L. — Ordinary  pa&its  (made  with  linseed  oil)  will  resist  alcohol 
for,  at  any  rate,  a\.reasonable  time,  providing  the  paint  is 
allowed  to  become  wioroughly  hardened  before  immersion  in 
the  spirit.  Similarly,  ynany  other  paints,  such  as  asphait  (con- 
sisting of  asphaltum  diapolved  in  chloroform),  would  resist  spirit, 
though  we  would  not  eayl  that  the  material  itself  (the  asphaltum) 
would  be  quite  impervioule  to  the  spirit.  We  should  think  the 
best  thing  you  could  3o  woyild  be  to  state  your  requirements  to 
a   firm   of   painit  manufactur\prs   such   as   Messns.    Lewis   Berger 


and  .Sons.  Ltd..  Homerton,  London,  E.9. ,  who,  from  their  wide 
series  of  paints  for  all  purposes,  could  select  one  which  wouUl 
suit  you. 
S.  H. — It  is  simply  a  question  of  cajnera  exteneion  in  relation  to 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  which  you  have.  Certainly  you 
won't  be  able  to  get  sufficient  enlargement  with  your  6-in.  lene 
and  present  camera.  You  could  use  your  reflex  and  get  enlarge- 
ment up  to  nearly  four  times  (which  we  think  would  be 
sufficient)  by  using  a  three-inoh  lens,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  result  should  not  be  equally  satisfactory  if  done  with 
this  equipment.  A  microscope  in  conjunction  -with  a  camera 
is  not  a  suitable  aiTangeraent  for  this  work,  the  object  which 
you  are  photographing  being  too  large.  The  beet  outfit  for  the 
purpose  would  be  an  old  pattern  of  camera  giving,  say,  30 
ins.  extension,  in  conjunction,  with  a  lens  of  short  foous,  sav, 
about  4  ins.  This  combination  would  enable  you  to  get  any  degiee 
of  enlargement  and  the  necessai-y  shaqiness  in  different  planes 
of   the  subject  by  stopping  down  the  lens. 

F.  A.  H. — It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  yellowish  spoSs  end 
patches  on  the  prints.  We  do  not  think  they  are  due  to  defec- 
tive fixation,  for  in  none  of  t"he  prints  is  there  any  e\-idence  of 
prints  having  lain  one  or  another  whilst  in  the  fixing-bath. 
Usually  in  a  batch  of  prints  where  fixing  has  been  done  carelessly 
one  can  find  straight  marks  where  the  edges  of  one  ]>rint  has 
lain  on  another.  We  can  only  conjecture  that  apart  from 
defective  manufacture  the  markings  are  due  to  the  prints  having 
been  laid  in  contact  with  some  impure  material.  They  would 
be  particularly  liable  to  produce  these  markings  if  the  fixiiif;- 
bath  was  not  alkaline,  as  you  doubtless  know  that  a  self-tonin? 
bath  if  made  tip  with  plain  hypo  becomes  acid  when  the  prints 
are  put  into  it  from  the  acid  in  the  paper.  Therefore,  as  a  safe, 
guard  again.st  acidity,  it  is  as  well  to  add  a  little  bicaAonate  of 
soda  or  ordinary  washing  soda,  in  order  to  counteract  the  acid 
from  the  paper.  Very  often  this  leads  to  a  warmer  tone  of 
print,  but  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  means  of  gieater  per- 
manency, and  the  avoidance  of  possible  markings  from  subsequent 
contact  with  impure  material.  This  is  largely  in  the  nature  of  a 
conjecture,  but  your  letter  seems  to  suggesit  that  at  some  stage 
or  other  prints  have  been  laid  in  contact  -with  something. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE— Advertisers    art    requested    to    notiet 
that  the  prices  printed  below  represent  an 

Increased  Scale  of  Charges , 

which  is  now  in  operation  in  respect  to  all  line  announcements. 

Since  advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  prepaid,  senders  of 
line  announcements  are  asked  to  bear  in  mind  this  revised  tariff,  and  to 
make  use  of  the  schedule  on  page  xii.  of  the"  B.J."  for  April  Z6,  by  which 
the  number  of  words  in  any  announcement  can  be  reckoned.  They  will 
thus  save  themselves  delay  in  the  publication  of  tlieir  announcements. 
Net  Prepaid  Line  Advertisements. 
Increased  Tariff  of  Charges. 

12  words  or  less        1#. 

Extra  words Id.  per  word. 

(No  reduction  for  a  series.) 

Special  Note.    Adv'ts  under  a  Box  Number. 

"  Box  No."  and  offioe  address charged  as  S  words. 

For  forwarding  replies  add        ...         Gd.  per  insertion  for  each  adv't. 
If  replies  are  called  for  this  latter  charge  is  not  made. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  and  correctly  prepaid. 

Orders  to  repeat  an  adv't  must  be  accompanied  by  the  advertisement 
as  previously  printed. 

The  latest  time  for  receiving  small  line  advertisements  is  12  o'clock 

(noon)  on  Wednesdays  for  the  current  week's  issue. 
Displayed  Adv'ts  should  reach  ths  Publishers  Monday  morning. 

The  insertion  of  an  Advertisement  in  any  definite  issue  cannot  b« 
guaranteed. 

HENRY   GREENWOOD    &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Publishers. 
24.  Wellington   Street.   Strand,   LONDON,  W.C.  2. 
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somiABY. 

Ill  cunaeqiMince  of  the  rigid  spplicatiea  o(  th«  No-Returiu 
Otdir,  it  i*  ncccMary  to  pUce  >  deftuite  ord«r  with  an  ageot  or 
to  aulMcribe  direct  from  thia  oAc«  in  ordar  to  aoanra  ic|^lar 
delivery  i>l   the  '    B.J." 

Tb«  i'rofcauoaal  Pbotograpban'  .^atociation,  on  ctmaidanlioa 
of  the  aobjact  of  tnioing  diaabM  aoldicn  and  lailon  for  ohoto- 
gisphic  employinent,  haa  iaauad  a  noo-cMnmittal  rapofi,  althoogh 
lU^oncaat  of  aftcr-tbe-war  conditiona  amooit  photoffraohic 
MciatanU  decidedly  tnggcata  that  the  iwpply  of  trainad  Uooar 
wUI   t>e  in  exc«a  of  ttM  ddnand.     (P.   ViL) 

A  report  of  the  aacood  maMiof  of  the  Ediiitmr(b  Soeietjr  of 
Profenional  Pbolocrapbera  contain*  the  namea  of  proprieton  of 
thoee  (tudioa  wbicn  are  coKneraling  in  the  arhenie  for  timul 
taocou*  doaing  for  a  period  nf  ten  dayi.     (P.  284.) 

A  laise  meaaare  of  unanimity  amon^  photographan  in  8h«f- 
Add  for  the  aimultancooa  doaing  of  <tudioe  i*  aanoonced.  (P.  287.) 

SeTeraJ  preacriptiooa  for  naka-abift  plat*  baekinfi  are  given 
by   a  coBtributor  to  "AaaitUnU*   Note*."    (P.  283.) 

A   coartnieot  inatbod  of   ftzing  the   Tignettar    for  uae   with  a 
-tri|>  printing     marhine     i*     ilearribril     by     •oother     conlribntor. 
P.  28i) 

Xbe   vignetter    for    brocaide   pnnta   can    be   made   much    more 
■tisfactorilv    by    painting    with   opaque    on  a  piaca   of    ceUoloid 
than  by  cuttinti  a^rratioa*  out  of  card,  aa  cnatomary  in  Iha  day* 
Ji    print'ual    paper*.     (P.    278.) 

In    an     article    which    we    ropnnt    fnm    ow     ooatamporary, 

■rKan   Photography."   the  a'lthur,   Mr.   W.  8.    Davia,   give* 

:  d   instruction   in   Xhn   cnloarin^   and   tinting  of   photographa 

other   tbvi    portrait*   by    the   irorioua   DMUioda  of   anilin^   dye*, 

watcr-coloara.     etc.     In    view     of     th«    prootiaaDoe    into     which 

'-red  or  tinted  phutograitha  h.tve  mm*  of  l«to,  thia  branch  of 
raphic   ftniahing   i*  deaenriiii;   of    photo|p«phan'   attention. 
Y9L) 

1  !  •'     ir«iairh     which     i*    rontemplated    hjf    the    newly- formed 


P.rita«b  Pholagianhie  Beaearch  Aaaociation  la  in  the  pnre  acien- 
tific  fundameataH  o(  the  photographic  indoatry  with  a  view  to 
it*  iuture  Jaralcfwnt  rather  than  to  it*  immediate  progrea*. 
>P.   278.) 

The  death  ia  aanoooead  in  a  Scandinavian  ioamal  of  Herr 
Bodolf  DOrhlMop  at  the  age  of    seventy.     (P.  286.) 

lh«  proa  and  cone  of  variooa  de*< rii>tiona  of  hand-camera,  in 
cciMideratiaa  of  the  feaainaicnta  of  the  photographic  beginner, 
form  the  aobject  of  a  diacnaaion  at  the  Croydon  Camera  Clnb. 
(P    284.1 

A  crirding  to  a  arientific  paper  iMued  by  the  United  State* 
Hurriii  of  Standard*,  dry-platea  rolour-aenailiaad  with  di-cyanin 
have  been   found  effective  in  atellar  phnto-npertmampy.    (P.   286.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 
No-Return«         With  the  coining  into  force  of  the  "  No- 
Ord«p.  Returns  Order  "   it  will   be  impossible 

after  Monday  next  for  persons  to  obtain  copies  of  a  news- 
paper, such  as  the  "  British  Journal,"  except  by  giving 
a  definite  order  to  a  newsagent  for  its  regular  delivery. 
Our  publisbers  have  for  many  months  past  anticipated  the 
Order  by  refusing  to  accept  returns  save  in  one  or  two 
exceptional  oases.  But  the  official  prohibition  of  returns 
will  now  make  this  practice  absolute,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  we  should  caution  every  reader  who  wishes 
to  ensure  the  receipt  of  his  copy  of  the  "  British  Journal  " 
to  Uke  the  necessary  stras  with  the  agent  from  whom  he 
regularly  obtains  it.  Tnere  is  no  reason  whatever,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  why  an  agent  should  not  be  able 
to  supply.  If  he  says  that  he  cannot,  the  alternatives 
are  to  transfer  the  order  to  somebody  who  can,  or  to 
order  the  "  B.J."  to  be  supplied  regularly  by  post  from 
our  publishers.  In  the  latter  case  copies  are  posted  from 
this  office  on  Thursday,  and  should  reach  most  places  in 
the  United  Kingdom  by  the  first  post  on  Friday  morning, 
or  at  the  latest  on  Saturday  morning. 


Minimum 


The  various  "controls,"  both  as 
regards  quantity  and  price  of  many  of 
the  necessities  of  life,  have  altered  most  people's  ideas 
with  regard  to  the  blessings  of  unlimited  competition.  In 
pre-war  times  this  was  usually  in  the  direction  of  price- 
cutting,  resulting  in  a  lowering  of  quality  both  of  materials 
and  workmanship,  whereby  the  consumer  suffered,  while 
the  producer  or  seller  had  to  work  long  hours  for  small 
profits  and  sweat  his  assistants  into  the  bargain.  In  later 
times  the  competition  has  been  in  the  contrary  direction, 
excessive  prices  having  been  paid  to  those  who  produced  or 
controlled  goods,  while  the  customer  has  in  his  turn  offered 
to  pay  any  price  in  order  to  get  what  he  wanted,  greatly 
to  the  detriment  of  the  man  whose  income  has  not  been 
swelled  by  profits  made  in  the  same  way  or  by  war  bonuses. 
As  we  may  doubt  a  further  increase  in  the  cost  of  photo- 
glspMiAnate rials,  and  indeed  may  hope  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  to  see  a  considerable  reduction  of  such 
prices,  it  would  sepin  that  the  present  would  be  a  favour- 
able time  for  photographers  to  try  to  come  to  some  agree- 
ment as  to  establishing  a  scale  of  minimum  prices  for 
standard  lines  of  work,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  hair- 
dressers have  done.  In  the  past,  almost  from  the  incep- 
tion of  photography  as  a  business,  it  has  suffered,  par- 
ticularly in  the  commercial  section,  from  price-cutting. 
It  is  now  fortunately  impossible  to  make  a  12  by  10 
negative  and  supply  a  print  for  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence, and  if  photographers  will  only  get  together,  say, 
through  the  organisation  of  the  P. P. A.,  it  should  be 
impossible  for  such  prices  to  obtain  in  the  future.    Photo- 
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graphic  dealers  may  not  sell  plates  or  many  chemicals 
below  a  standard  price.  Chemists  owe  a  great  part  of 
their  income  to  the  "  protection  "  of  nearly  all  the  pro- 
prietary articles  they  sell.  Why  should  photography 
hesitate  to  adopt  the  same  idea?  In  most  cases  competi- 
tion in  prices  is  due  to  the  fact  that  rival  photographers 
are  not  on  speaking  terms;  they  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  at  markets  and  trade  gatherings  as 
do  butchers,  grocers,  and  other  tradesmen,  so  that  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  discussion  of  such  matters.  Local 
associations  in  connection  with  a  central  body  such  as  the 
P.P. A.  would  to  a  great  extent  remove  this  difficulty. 
Such  a  system  has  long  been  working  successfully  in 
America,  where  co-operative  advertising  has  become  quite 
common,   and  we  are  convinced  that  the  same  could  be 

done  on  this  side. 

«  *  * 

Step  The  form  of  aotinonieter  well  known  to 

Aotinometerst  carbon  printers  consists  of  a  series  of 
overlapping  layers  of  tissue  paper ;  each  step  is  numbered 
and  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  gauged  by  the  time  neces- 
sary to  impress  a  given  number  upon  a  slip  of  gelatine- 
chloride  paper  placed  behind  it  in  a  printing  frame.  Such 
an  instrument  should  find  many  uses  in  modern  photo- 
graphy, not  the  least  important  being  the  comparison  of 
rapidity  of  vardoue  grades  of  paper  or  card.  Instead  of 
paper  which  is  liable  to  discolour  by  prolonged  exposure 
an  ordinary  slow  negative  plate  may  be  used  and  the 
gradations  obtained  by  exposing  it  to  a  weak  light  in 
half^nch  strips,  doubling  the  time  for  each  exposure.  A 
very  weak  light  must  be  used  so  that  an  exposure  of,  say, 
ten  seconds  will  give  a  barely  perceptible  fog,  the  succeed- 
ing steps  being  20,  40,  80,  160,  and  320  seconds  respec- 
tively. Development  should  be  effected  in  the  dark  with 
a  non-staining  developer,  amidol  being,  perhaps,  the  best, 
and  development  carried  out  fully.  Numbers  indicating  the 
ratio  of  exposure  should  be  painted  on  each  step  and  the 
iwhole  varnished.  If  we  take  two  strips  of  bromide  paper, 
lantern  plate,  or  carbon  tissue  and  expose  simultaneously 
under  this  graduated  plate  we  can  readily  read  off  the 
relative  exposure  necessary  to  get  a  certain  depth  of  de- 
posit with  «ach.  A  very  narrow  strip  is  sufficient  for  such 
a  teet,  and  may  save  a  large  sheet  when  enlarging  from  a 
•  fresh  packet  of  paper.  Another  use  would  be  to  compare 
the  actinic  value  of  two  lights  for  enlarging,  or  even  as  a 
rough  test  for  the  efficiency  of  a  flashlamp.  A  quarter- 
jilate  is  large  enough  for  most  purposes,  and  the  aotino- 
meter  should  be  kept  in  a  special  printdug  frame  with  a 
j)ad  of  pure  paper  in  contact  with  the  surface. 


Vignetting 

Brontide 

Prints. 


Vignetting  on  a  developing  paper  is 
much  more  difficult  than  when  P.O. P. 
is  used,  as  there  is  no  opportunity  of 
watching  the  printing  and  shifting  the  vignetter  if  it  has 
not  been  properly  placed  at  first.  Moreover,  the  light 
used  is  usually  more  direct  than  diffused  daylight,  so  that 
different  treatment  is  necessary.  There  is  no  better  way 
of  making  vignetters  than  the  American  plan  of  taking 
a  piece  of  translucent  paper  and  painting  upon  it  with  an 
opaque  colour  the  form  of  an  ordinary  serrated  vignette. 
The  advantage  of  tliis  over  the  ordinary  cut-out  opening 
is  that  the  points  may  be  made  much  longer  and  thinner, 
and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  damaged  in 
use.  Such  a  vignetter  must,  of  course,  be  attached  to  a 
glass,  and  this  is  not  easy  to  fix  to  most  printing  frames. 
A  little  modification  removes  this  defect,  and  gives  a  light, 
tough,  and  unbreakable  vignetter.  It  is  to  use  an  ordi- 
nary stout  card  with  a  central  opening  rather  larger  than 
the  vignette  opening,   and  to  cover  this  with  a  piece  of 


negative  film  on  which  the  serrations  have  been  painted. 
It  is  quite  simple  to  remove  the  image  from  an  old  film 
negative  by  Farmer's  or  the  iodine-cyanide  reducer. 
This  is  found  better  than  cleaning  off  the  film  altogether, 
as  the  gelatine  takes  the  colour  better  than  the  celluloid 
does.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  vignetting 
is  much  simplified  by  using  a  camera  vignetter  in  the  first 
place;  as  a  general  rule  vignettes  so  made  will  not  print 
with  a  perfectly  white  margin  and  require  a  card 
vignetter  in  the  frame,  but  there  is  no  tendency  for  the 
vignette  to  spread  too  far  in  the  case  of  a  dark  dress  or 
coat.  The  simplest  vignetter  of  all  is  one  made  by  photo- 
graphing an  oval  patch  of  black  velvet  fixed  on  a  white 
card  put  very  much  out  of  focus.  If  a  slow  plate  be 
used,  the  margin  will  be  quite  opaque  and  the  edges 
beautifully  soft.  The  plate  is  put  in  contact  with  the 
negative,  and  straightforward  prints  made.  This  is  espe- 
cially useful  in  printing  boxes. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    RESEARCH. 

The  establishment  of  the  Photographic  Research  Asso- 
ciation, inaugurated  at  the  gathering  which  was  refjorted 
in  our  issue  of  last  week,  is  a  small  beginning  in  the  photo- 
graphic industry,  but  the  importance  of  a  new  effort  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  measured  by  the  direction  in  which  it  pro- 
poses to  go  rather  than  in  the  announcement  of  an  ambi- 
tious programme.  And  for  the  photographic  industry 
this  is,  as  cannot  be  too  prominently  emphasised,  a  new 
beginning — new  in  the  sense  that  it  represents  an  alloca- 
tion of  money  and  management  for  the  purposes  of  pure 
research,  and  new  also  in  the  sense  that  it  represents  the 
combined  and  co-operative  support  of  those  in  the  photo- 
graphic industry.  We  think  that  as  much  value  may  be 
attached  to  the  one  feature  as  to  the  other,  for  while  the 
prime  motive  of  the  Association,  that  of  promoting  pure 
research,  is  the  chief  consideration,  a  movement  of  this 
kind,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  industry  in  this  country, 
could  hardly  be  embarked  upon  with  reasonable  prospects 
of  success  unless  with  the  support,  moral  as  well  as  finan- 
cial, of  the  firms  composing  the  industry.  To  those  who 
may  not  realise  the  strong  individualism  which  charac- 
terises the  component  firms  in  the  pliotographic  trade  the 
project  may  perhaps  seem  less  of  an  achievement  than  it 
really  is,  and  when  it  is  considered  what  is  the  kind  of 
movement  which  has  been  set  going  there  should  be  a 
still  greater  degree  of  satisfaction  at  the  stage  which  has  so 
far  been  reached. 

The  speeches  which  were  made  at  last  week's  gathering, 
inspiring  as  they  were,  scarcely  defined  as  sharply  as  an 
uninformed  person  might  have  wished  the  scope  of  the 
work  which  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  Association. 
Research  is  its  keynote,  but  then  research  as  a  descriptive 
term  is  capable  of  several  interpretations.  The  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  by  the  Association  was,  however,  well 
defined  in  the  address  by  Mr.  Gerald  Bishop,  who  made  it 
clear  that  the  facilities  which  are  to  be  provided  are  not 
for  the  species  of  research  which,  in  a  more  or  less  scientific 
way,  is  carried  on  at  present  in  every  photographic  manu- 
factory for  the  purpose  of  improving  existing  products, 
simplifying  and  cheapening  methods  of  manufacture  and 
generally  for  contributing  to  a  firm's  manufacturing 
efficiency.  Research  of  this  kind  may  be  said  to  be  a 
necessity  for  present  progress,  and  undoubtedly  manufac- 
turers could  do  with  more  of  it,  but  it  stands  in  a  different 
category  from  that  which  is  contemplated  by  the  Associa- 
tion. The  latter  in  its  plans  is  thinking  not  of  present 
progress  but  of  future  development;  it  is  casting  its  bread 
upon  the  waters  in  a  spirit  of  confidence  which  perhai^s 
may  not  bs  quite  the  counterpart  of  that  embodied  in  the 
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Biblical  exhortation  but,  as  may  be  hoped,  does  not  fall 
very  short  of  it.  In  other  words,  the  research  which  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  and  endow  is  not  for  the  immediate 
benefit  of  manufacturers,  but  is  intended  to  consist  in  pure 
scientific  inquiry  into  the  many  fundamental  matters  which 
even  now  after  forty  years  of  the  gelatine  emulsion  indus- 
•ry  are  very  partially  known.  Thus,  instead  of  the 
uveatigator  seeking  to  benefit  the  manufacturers,  he  will 
look  to  the  latter  for  assistance  in  his  work.  While  bring- 
ing to  the  examination  of  fundamental  problems  a 
gcientific  training  in  physics  and  chemistry,  his  business, 
as  we  understand  it,  will  be  to  gather  all  the  material  facts 
which  he  can  from  manufacturers'  experience  and  in  the 
'-ourse  of  his  own  experimental  work  to  interpret  and  co- 
-late  them  as  a  means  of  seeking  to  throw  light  upon 
what  are  at  the  present  time,  in  the  caae  of  many  matters, 
highly  obscure  phenomena. 

The  field  is  a  very  wide  one :  the  investigation  of  it  must 
necessarily  be  small  at  first,  but  it  u  a  good  thing, 
we  think,  that  photographic  manufacturers  have 
taken  courage  in  both  hands  and  have  not  allowed 
their  enthusiasm  to  be  damped  by  the  contrast 
between  the  widenesa  of  the  field  and  the  small- 
aeM  of  the  means  which  at  the  outeet  can  be  taken 
to  explore  it.  If  one  were  to  wait  for  an  attack  upon  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  field,  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  a  beginning  would  never  have  been  made  at  all.  And 
here  is  good  reason  to  bear  in  mind  the  encouragement  of 
>ir  Joseph  Thomson  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things. 
N'o  one  better  than  Professor  Thomson  is  able  to  appre- 


ciate the  value  which  investigation  even  on  a  small  scale 
may  have  in  the  future.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  enlistment  of  one  and  another  industry  in 
the  field  of  pure  scientific  research  may  as  time  goes  on 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  all  such  efforts.  Co- 
operation among  units  each  representing  the  research 
activity  of  a  given  industry  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
realising  a  scheme  of  organised  research  such  as  was 
advocated  two  years  ago  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees  in  a 
paper  which  appeared  in  "  Nature"  of  July  13  and  20, 
1916.  The  suggestion  was  the  establishment  of  a  national 
industrial  research  laboratory  "  to  assist  all  British  manu- 
facturers, and  to  develop  the  theory  underlying  the  great 
fundamental  industries  on  which  British  work  depends." 
The  very  size  and  comprehensiveness  of  such  a  scheme  are 
probably  the  chief  obstacles  in  realising  it  at  a  single  step, 
but  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  as  research  is  pro- 
moted and  set  going  by  individual  industries,  that  the  day 
may  come  when  it  may  be  carried  on  in  an  institution  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  and  in  which  there  would  be  the 
opportunity  for  very  great  economy  of  effort  in  comparison 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  same  work  in  different  places. 
Much  research  work  calls  for  entirely  mechanical  opera- 
tions such  as  photo-micrography,  spectrography,  section- 
cutting,  and  all  kinds  of  physical  measurements  which 
obviously  could  be  done  more  efficiently  and  economically 
by  technicians  making  these  their  special  branches  of  work 
and  rendering  their  individual  service  to  those  engaged  in 
the  carrying  on  of  altogether  distinct  branches  of  investi- 
gation. 


COLOURING    AND    TINTING    PRINTS. 


Moch  sseellent  advice  is  contained  in  the  following  article  by  Mr.  W.  8.  Davit  from  the  current  issue  of  "American  Photo- 
grmphy."  It  is  worth  the  while  of  the  photographic  colourint  to  pa,r  more  oonsideratioa  thnn  has  been  done  in  the  past  to  the 
oolonring  of  Uodacape  and  figure  nobjeeto  •■  distinguished  from  pure  portraits  to  which  hitherto  the  work  of  tVe  colourist  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  confined.  The  interest  aroused  by  the  exhibition  of  Urge  coloured  photographs  as  a  means  of  bringing  the 
«enes  and  incidents  of  the  war  more  vividly  before  the  public  has,  we  think,  had  some  considerable  effect  in  the  direction  of 
setting  a  rather  greater  value  upon  the  coloured  photograph — an  effect  which  is  likely  to  have  its  counterpart  in  a  more  widespread 
use  of  coloured  photographic  enlargemeois  and  prints  for  such  purposes  of  publicity  as  in  the  past  have  been  satisfied  by  photo- 
graphic work  in  monochrome.  Thiit  is  a  point  upon  which  we  have  already  commented,  bat  it  may  be  usefully  emphasised  again 
in  giving  a  place  in  oar  pages  to  the  very  detailed  instruction  as  regards  technical  manipulation  and  esthetic  considerations  which 
is  eoDtained  in  Mr.  Davis's  article.— Kds.  ••  BJ."] 


VoTwiTii8TANi>i!(c  the  wonderful  •dvancea  made  in  true  rulour- 
'ig  photocruphy,  there  still  exists  a  field  for  the  use  of  hand- 
■•kmied  phot4v^a|>h«^  A  variety  of  materials  is  available  for 
'(•ifalX  the  work,  su<-h  as  aniline  colours  or  dy««  (which  form  the 
baas  of  most  of  the  "  photo-coloars  "  sold  under  diHerent  trade 
naBMs).  moist  water-colours,  oil-ci>lours,  and  pastel  crayons. 
The  last-nsmcd,  though,  are  not  oft4-n  employed  as  compared 
with  the  others,  as  thejr  require  to  U-  wt  with  a  "  fixative  "  to 
prevent  dusting  off,  and  being  more  or  Icea  opaque  obscure  the 
letaiki  and  gradations  of  a  photcgrsph  if  not  very  skilfully 
iiandled.  The  moist  water-colours  used  for  psinting  are  espe- 
wdl  adapted  for  use  on  plstinum  prints,  or  any  paper 
'  ;  rom  a  heavy  gelatine  film  Aniline  dyes,  obtainable  either 
:a  a  liquid  state  or  as  colour-films  in  book  form,  are  easier  to 
ipply  to  prints  which  have  a  gelatine  emulsion  coating,  which, 
of  coai«e.  includes  all  bromide  and  gaslight  papers.  They  are 
likewise  commonly  chosen  rtow  for  tinting  lantern  slides,  both 
because  of  the  ease  of  application  and  the  clearness  of  the 
various  transparent  colours.  Artist*  oil-coloum  in  tubes,  or 
tboae  pat  up  especially  for  photo-printing,  occupy  a  place  by 
them«elv*«,  and  for  certain  qualities  excel  all  other  methods  of 
colouring  gelatine  emulsions,  particularly  where  great  richnemi 
of  tone  is  desired.     Thev  are  also  more  permanent  than  many 


of  the  aniline  dyes  when  exposed  to  strong  light  continuously, 
though  this  may  not  be  so  important  a  matter  in  the  case  of 
lantern  slides,  for  while  subject  to  intense  light  when  being 
shown,  the  length  of  time  they  are  thus  exposed  is  relatively 
short.  After  a  little  practice  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
difference  in  handling,  the  oil-colours  will  be  found  as  easy  of 
application  to  prints  ss  sny  other,  though  more  skill  is  required 
to  preserve  perfect  transparency,  and  even  tints  on  a  lantern 
slide.  However,  there  is  ito  reason  why  a  slide  tinted  with 
aimju^M^not  be  retouched  with  oil-colours  to  increase  the  rich- 
ness of  half-tones  snd  shadows,  when  it  seems  desirable. 

Kind    of    Poaitive   Beat    for   Colouring. 

Where  a  print  or  slide  is  made  with  the  final  cflo<'t  in  view 
better  results  are  generally  obtained,  and  a  moment's  thought 
will  make  clear  the  fact  that  for  tinting  parpoeoe  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  the  general  tone  of  a  positive  lighter  than  normal  to 
allow  tor  the  deepening  of  tone  which  occurs  when  layers  of 
trarupsrent  washes  are  applied.  For  this  reason  the  higher 
lights  in  a  bright  subject  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible 
without  less  of  necessary  detail,  and  the  deeper  tones  a  shade 
lighter  than  nsusi,  as  the  monochrome  photographic  image 
naturally  lowers  the  purity  of  any  transparent  colour  which  is 
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enperimposed,   and   if   very  dark   the  effect   of   the  colour    is 
entirely  lost. 

If  aniline  dyee  are  to  be  used  it  is  better  to  omit  alum  or 
other  hardener  from  the  fixing  bath,  because  a  very  hard  film 
does  not  take  the  colour  evenly  or  easily.  It  is  therefore  advis- 
able to  use  either  a  fresh  plain  hypo  solution,  or  a  simple  acid- 
fixinj;  bath,  made  by  adding  a  drachm  of  potassium  metabi- 
Bolphite  (or  an  equivalent  amount  of  acid  bisulphite)  to  every 
pint  of  hypo  solution,  one  part  hypo  to  four  of  water.  It  is  also 
a  good  idea  to  wipe  off  the  surface  of  a  print  when  removed 
from  the  last  wash  water  with  a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton  to 
remove  particles  that  sometimes  stick  to  the  film. 

While  the  aniline  colours  can  be  applied  to  prints  of  any 
surface,  a  roufih  or  matt  surface  is  preferable.  Regular  moist 
water-colours  work  much  better  upon  a  rough  surface,  for  being 
pigments  instead  of  dyes  they  do  not  sink  into  a  gelatine  film 
as  deeply,  consequently  a  surface  possessing  some  "tooth  "  is 
required  to  hold  them.  Oil-colours  may  be  used  on  any  surface, 
though  it  is  very  much  easier  to  work  on  rough  paper. 

As  a  rule  a  black  and  white  print  makes  the  best  foundation 
on  account  of  its  neutral  tone,  but  in  exceptional  cases  a  t<5n€d 
image  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  colour  scheme  selected 
will  save  labour  by  furnishing  a  part  of  the  colour  required. 

When  a  very  pure  tint  must  be  preserved  in  the  lightest  parts, 
one  may  resort  to  local  chemical  reduction  of  the  image  until 
such  parts  at*  neaily  pure  white,  though  any  detail  or  grada- 
tion so  destroyed  will  have  to  be  worked  in  when  the  colour  is 
applied. 

Suggestions  upon  Colour. 

This  is  such  a  broad  subject  that  but  a  few  of  the  main  points 
can  be  even  touched  upon  in  a  limited  space,  and  in  any  event 
one  must  go  to  Nature  and  study  effects  to  secure  first-hand 
information.  However,  the  very  profuseness  and  changeability 
of  Nature  is  frequently  a  source  of  confusion  to  a  beginner,  so 
aa  a  supplementary  means  of  acquiring  a  better  understanding 
of  colour  harmony  as  applied  to  pictorial  ends  it  is  a  useful 
practice  to  study  good  colour-reproductions  of  works  of  art,  or 
the  originals  when  possible,  analysing  the  means  employed  to 
obtain  the  various  efiecta 

Whether  looking  at  Nature  or  a  picture,  note  the  dominant 
or  prevailing  colour,  and  whether  the  feeling  of  warmth  or 
coolness  is  conveyed.  Having  discovered  this,  look  for  the  con- 
trasting complementary  colours,  for  these  will  be  present  in 
fome  form  if  only  as  components  of  other  tints.  However,  don't 
expect  to  find  in  Nature  any  colour  in  an  absolutely  pure  or 
"unbroken"  state.  Some  of  the  most  intense  colours  may  at 
first  appear  so,  but  even  these  are  somewhat  modified  ;  conse- 
quently when  different  parts  are  spoken  of  as  being  this  or 
that  colour,  it  is  in  a  relative  sense. 

The  painter  and  three-colour  process  worker  take  yellow,  red, 
and  blue  as  their  primary  working  colours,  since  in  a  spectro- 
scopically  pure  form  these  three  by  proper  combinations  are 
capable  of  producing  all  the  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  abso- 
lutely perfect  tints  in  permanent  form  of  all  three  colours  are 
not  available,  but  artists  utilise  the  principle  by  working  with 
groups  containing  several  yellows,  reds,  and  blues  respectively. 
While  various  other  colours,  such  as  the  secondary  group  com- 
posed of  orange  (yellow-red),  green  (yellow-blue),  and  violet 
(red-blue)  are  frequently  included  in  the  colour  box,  they  are 
not  essential,  and  a  beginner  will  leam  more  quickly  the  prin- 
ciples of  colour  combination  by  working  exclusively  with  those 
in  the  primary  group. 

If  any  dif&culty  is  experienced  in  selecting  the  complementary 
of  any  colour,  remember  this  is  simply  the  colour  (or  colour 
combination)  belonging  to  the  tri-colour  group  not  present  in 
the  tint  under  consideration.  For  example,  pure  green  being 
produced  by  mixing  the  yellow  and  blue,  the  missing  third — 
i.e.,  red — ie  the  complementary.     For  the  same  reason  green 


would  be  the  complementary  for  red.    Yellow  and  violet  are  com- 
plementaries,  and  orange  and  blue  to  each  other. 

Greys  and  browns  are  mixtures  of  all  three  colours,  tlie 
difference  coming  from  variation  in  the  proportion  of  each  used. 
When  perfectly  balanced  in  a  colour  sense  neutral  grey  is 
obtained,  which  if  composed  of  transparent  pigments  will  range 
from  the  palest  tone  to  pure  black,  according  to  tjie  degree  of 
concentration.  Increasing  the  proportion  of  any  one  colour,  or 
combination  of  two,  causes  the  grey  to  assume  the  hue  related 
to  such  colour. 

A  positive  colour  is  lowered  in  hue  by  the  addition  of  its 
complementary,  but  if  overdone  the  result  may  look  muddy. 

To  produce  a  harmonious  colour  scheme  of  restful  character 
some  one  colour  should  prevail — not,  of  course,  in  a  crude  form, 
but  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity  as  regards  both  tone  and 
hue.  In  a  sunny  summer  landscape,  for  instance,  green  would 
usually  be  the  prevailing  colour  quality,  but  would  vary  from 
warm  yellow  tones  through  many  combinations  of  grey  green 
to  cool  blue-greens  in  the  shadow  portions  of  the  foliage.  How- 
ever, to  preserve  a  sense  of  balance  in  the  colour  scheme  the 
other  colours  of  the  tri-colour  group  should  be  used  either  singly 
or  in  mixture,  for  as  white  light  contains  all  colours  the  tints 
of  Nature  are  more  or  less  prismatic  in  character.  Look  it  an 
open  landscape  on  a  clear  summer  day,  Eind  note  how  the  warm 
yellow-greens  are  set  off  against  the  cool  greens  in  which  blue 
predominates,  while  a  suggestion  of  red  is  met  with  in  the  hues 
of  tree  trunks  or  fresh  earth.  Seen  towards  evening  the  cool 
shadow  tones  of  the  foliage  and  other  parts  are  balanced  by  the 
pale  yellows  and  pinks  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  sky.  Thus, 
not  only  does  Nature  preserve  balance  in  the  colour  effects,  but 
those  effects  are  heightened  by  the  play  of  complementary 
colour. 

The  following  points  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  colouring 
photographs  :  — 

Atmosphere  subdues  both  the  intensity  of  hue  and  depth  of 
tone  of  all  objects  as  they  recede  from  the  observer  ;  therefore 
the  most  positive  and  deepest  colours  should  be  used  only  in 
the  foreground. 

The  distance  takes  its  general  hue  from  the  sky— so  when 
tinting  the  more  distant  portions  of  the  subject  gradually  use 
more  of  the  colours  employed  for  the  sky.  Foliage  on  a  bright 
day  might  pass  from  clear  yellow-green  in  the  near  parts 
through  degrees  of  grey-green,  and  finally  end  with  bine-grey 
in  the  distance,  while  wooded  hills  would  take  on  a  tone  of  violet 
if  very  remote,  the  suddenness  of  any  colour  transformation 
depending  upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  difference  in  colour  of  any  part  in  sunlight  and  shaflow 
is  sometimes  overlooked  by  an  untrained  observer.  The  varia- 
tion increases  with  the  intensity  of  the  illumination,  but  the 
rule  holds  good  that  when  the  lights  are  warm  in  tone  the 
shadows  will  be  cooler,  and  vice  versa.  Perhaps  the  most 
extreme  example  of  this  may  be  noted  on  snow,  when  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  turn  the  lighted  parts  a  golden  tone,  while 
shadows  cast  upon  the  surface  assume  a  brilliant  violet-blue. 

Another  feature  worth  noting  is  that  certain  colours  seem 
to  approach  and  others  recede  from  the  eye — or  in  other  words 
do  not  stay  on  the  same  plane.  The  so-called  warm  colours 
when  used  strong  (yellow,  orange  and  red)  come  forward,  and 
the  cool  ones  (blue,  violet  and  blue-green)— retire.  Care  should 
for  this  reason  be  taken  not  to  use  those  of  the  first  class  too 
strong  in  the  sky  or  distance,  lest  the  atmospheric  effect  be  de- 
stroyed. By  taking  advantage  of  this  property  possessed  by 
different  colours  the  feeling  of  perspective  in  a  picture  can  be 
greatly  increased. 

Using  Aniline  Dyes  and  Water  Colours. 

Aniline  dyes  for  tinting  are  best  purchased  in  a  set  for 
ordinary  amateur  requirements.  Whether  in  the  form  of 
colour-films  or  liquids  is  entirely  a  matter  of  personal  choice. 
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When  regular  water  colours  are  chosen,  they  may  be  ob- 
taine«l  in  tube*  or  tonall  rhina  pans,  but  it  is  be«t  to  purchase 
them  from  a  rt-liable  dealer  in  artists'  materials  to  secure  a 
standard  make.  Some  of  the  cheap  colours  on  the  market  are 
muddy  in  tint  and  poorly  ground.  Ihe  following  assortment 
i*  srifTi.i«-nt  to  nietit  actual  «et'<ls.  Ve/fotr»- Indian  yellow  or 
i;a Mil «..'.•,  lfnH>n  yellow.  Krtli  Kose  madder  ami  vermilion. 
Bluft — Cerulean,  or  cobalt  blue,  new  blue  and  Prussian  blue 
(also  known  as  Chinese  blue).  "  Snow  white"  or  some  other 
good  pigment,  may  be  in<-lude<l  fur  toning  up  high-lights. 

The  same  kind  of  bru»he«  are  useil  with  either  aniline  or 
ivi^ular  water  colours.  A  supply  of  camels'  hair  "  pencils  " 
uiuunte<l  in  quills  i»  inexpensive  but  well  suited  to  the  work. 
Tlie^  are  made  in  a  numljer  of  sizes.  For  applying  a  flat  tint 
on  a  large  area  a  "  wash  brut^h  "  is  generally  used.  A  flat 
camels'  hair  in  tin,  from  ^  to  J-im  li  wi<le,  is  )>est  for  average- 
titeil  print.*.  One  or  two  small  s«l>lf  bru.«h<-«  are  convenient 
for  touching  up  fine  detaiU,  as  they  hold  their  point  better 
in  working  than  the  softer  camels'  hair.  Again,  let  me  advise 
the  (lurchase  of  these  from  a  -^oinI  dealer.  First-claw,  brushes 
ar*  the  only  satisfactory  kind,  ami  are  the'  cheapest  in  the 
loiiit  run.  To  keep  in  go.id  coiKlition  always  rinse  well  after 
u-ing,  drawing  th»  hair  4)etwe<n  thumb  and  fingers  until  it 
lirk  in  normal  shape,  and  keep  flat  in  a  box  to  prermt  damage 
to  the  pointn. 

\  chins  slant  or  set  of  tftlour-saucers  is  desirable,  but  a 
raid  upon  the  household  china  clowt,  or  other  source,  will  no 
•|oiil,t  reveal  a  »ubstitut«'.  Sln-.-ts  <>f  rlenn  white  blotting-paper, 
B»me  absorbent  cotton,  lintlt««cl<itli.  »nd  a  sheet  of  thick  window 
glaai,  or  •  drawing-boani,  compht.-  the  list  of  aoTCasorirs. 

Wh*n  a«ing  tho  anilinn  dyes,  first  soak  the  print  in  clean 
water  until  thoroughly  limp.  WVt  one  or  more  piece*  of 
l>l-iting-pa|ier,  lay  u|wn  the  j;'"'*  or  drawing-lioard  (the 
iifi»tnre  is  retainni  loni;i-r  up<in  the  non-absorbent  surface  of 
til.'  .;!«•■«)  aiiil  place  th  ■  print  on  top,  pressing  into  contact 
awl  niiiovinp  surplus  water  with  a  dry  blotter.  If  Ihe  print 
lia»  fjeen  kept  clean  the  iiurface  is  now  in  condition  to  take 
•  '  N>ur  evenly,  but  should  any  greasy  markings  be  noticnl  thei>e 
iMii«t  be  rMooTcd  by  wiping  with  a  wad  of  ci^ton  moistened 
Willi  very  dilate  ammonia  wattv,  aflerwaid  rinaii^  in  • 
change  or  two  of  cleur  water. 

Hare  at  hand  two  glasses  of  water  -one  for  diluting  the 
colours,  anil  the  otlii-r  for  washing  brushes. 

Study  the  aubject  an^l  fix  u|>on  a  •Infinite  colour-scheme  before 
cnmnMncittg  work.  If  one  'wU  d>iiibtfal  about  the  «A«<rt  of 
any  tint  wli.-n  plaool  fA-er  the  greys  of  the  photograph  try  it 
o'lr  .m  a  similar  position  of  some  discarded  print. 

Tlif  ^■iri't  i.f  aecaring  a  uniform  tint  over  a  large  area  of 
light  tone  III-*  in  using  a  rrry  imik  solution  of  the  colour  and 
floating  this  on  freely  nntil  llio  film  is  saturated.  The  surplus 
it  then  wmoTed  by  gently  rubbing  all  over  the  ftvshly  tinte^l 
area  with  a  wa<l  of  absorbent  ci.itton,  previously  dipped  in 
water  and  pressitl  as  dry  as  pumible.  This  take*  up  the 
floating  riiluur  ami  prevents  it  from  «lrying  in  streaks  or  clots, 
and  at  the  «aine  time  soaie  gradation  of  tone  may  be  Mcnnd, 
if  deeireil.  by  going  orer  Mich  |K>rtiona  as  are  to  be  made 
liiihter  several  times  with  the  cotton  and  fresh  water.  Should 
til-  first  wash  of  colour  not  provf  strong  enough  in  tint  tiie 
I«r..><e  can  be  repeated  any  numUr  of  times.  A  flat  "  wash 
linish  "  is  generally  employed  for  this  part  of  the  work,  but 
the  colour  can  bo  applied  with  a  g<x>d-siKd  tuft  of  cotton. 

Care  must  b«  taken  with  aniline  not  to  let  the  colours  run 
where  not  wanted,  as  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  reoMve  them 
entirely,  though  if  iIm-  tint  is  not  too  strong,  wiping  the  surface 
with  a  wad  of  cotton  wet  with  dilute  ammonia— then  blotting 
«<(  immediately-  -may  sufficiently  overcome  the  trouble. 

To  bleiMl  one  tint  into  another:  coranrace  ••  iMual,  laying 
the  wash  o\'er  most  of  the  surface  it  is  to  cover,  then  quickly 
pass  a  moist  wad  of  cotton  along  the  edge  to  be  softened,  using 


if  necessaiy  fresh  water  to  dilute  the  tint.  With  a  little 
practice  a  wa.sh  may  thus  be  made  to  fade  away  without  show- 
ing where  it  leaves  off.  The  print  is  next  turned  around,  and 
the  second  tint  applied  in  a  similar  manner,  blending  it  into 
the  first.  In  this  way  a  sky  is  tinted,  the  blue  tones  of  the 
upper  sky  being  washed  in  from  the  top  of  the  picture,  and 
the  warm  tints  start^'d  from  the  horizon. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  the  colours,  at  'east  fur  the  fiist 
washes,  with  as  little  mixing  as  po«iible,  since  a  crude  tint 
may  be  subdued  by  applying  a  softer  shade  over  it,  whereas  it  is 
difficult  to  overcome  the  muddy  look  resulting  from  too  neutral 
a  colour.  In  following  this  practice  apply  the  bright  warm 
colours  first,  when  8uch  predominate  in  the  scene — 
then  reduce  their  intensity,  or  modify  the  hues,  by  introducing 
cooler  tints  where  required.  If  sunlit  foliage  and  grass  is  the 
main  feature,  a  wash  of  yellow  over  the  greys  of  the  photo- 
:;raph  will  givt-  a  warm,  greenish  cast  to  the  lighter  parts, 
and  after  this  wash  has  soaked  in,  the  half-tones  and  shadows 
can  be  altered  by  introducing  blue,  or  a  mixed  green,  either 
washed  onj>r  applied  in  small  touches  sufliciently  separated  to 
allow  the  yellow  to  show  between.  One  thus  obtains  a  variety 
of  greens.  In  the  same  way  a  violet-grey  tone  may  be  given 
distant  hills,  etc.,  by  washing  over  such  parts  with  some  of 
the  blue  uqpd  in  the  sky,  and  aftei^'anl  pa.ssing  a  delicate 
wash  of  red  over  this.  Such  tints  can,  of  course  be  mixed 
and  applied  direct,  but  are  apt  to  lade  the  variety  secured  by 
using  separate  washes. 

All  the  foregoing  instructions  apply  to  the  colouring  of 
lantern  slides,  except  that  a  slide  after  being  soaked  to  soften 
the  film  must  be  Kup|>orte(l  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  evenly 
illuminated  from  below,  while  direct  light  is  cut  off  from  its 
face.  A  frame  similar  to  a  negative  retouching  desk  is  usually 
fmploye<l,   though   it   i<(  ni't  difTicult  to  evolve  a  substitute. 

"The  manipulation  of  water-colours  in  their  application  to 
prints  is  in  nearly  all  particulars  the  same  as  outliiK<l  for 
aniline  dyes,  only  one  must  use  a  little  more  care  when  placing 
■)ne  tint  over  another  not  to  disturb  the  under  layer,  sina- 
most  of  the  colours  being  finely  ground  pigments  rather  than 
dy«fl  do  not  take  so  firm  a  hokl  u|>on  the  iilhn,  and  in  conse- 
quence are  liable  to  wash  up.  On  this  account  tlie  film  of  the 
print  need  not  be  kept  as  damp  while  colouring,  and  it  is 
Minielimee  advisable  to  finish  the  finer  details  after  letting  the 
print  dry.  All  the  colours  previously  mentioned  will  give 
sufficiently  transparent  washes  u\>on  prints  exivpt  the  lemon- 
yellow  and  vermilion,  which  are  clas8e<l  among  the  opaque 
rrijours.  In  a  thin  wash  these  are  si-nii-traiisparent,  but  it  is 
belter  to  rjtMTvi-  thfir  us  •  until  the  last,  and  use  where  touches 
of  clear  colour  are  needed  to  brighten  or  accent  some  detail 

•  iamboge,  or  Indian  yellow,  with  either  Prussian  or  new  blue, 
gives  a  variety  of  green  tones.  Kose  madder  furnishes  a  good 
<<eri««  of  tints  from  the  palest  pink  to  full  crimson,  or  a  aeries 
of  violets  in  combination  with  new  blue  or  cobalt.  Cerulean 
blue  is  excellent  for  a  delicate  sky  tint;  cobalt  or  new  blue 
being  employed  for  the  deejier  parts.  A  very  delivate  wash  of 
vermilion  is  sometimes  used  to  warm  up  a  grey  tone.  Vermilion 

•  >r  mad<ler  with  Indian  yellow  is  goo«l  to  represent  bare  earth 
Th'Vift fttvground,  also  for  portions  of  tree  trunks  and  branches 
in  light.  Some  blue  might  be  added,  together  with  more  red, 
to  make  a  purple-brown,  for  touching  up  sha<lows  on  earth  and 
tree  branches.  Vermilion,  madder,  and  either  gamboge  or 
Indian  yellow  will  give  one  a  wide  range  of  flesh  tints,  using 

vermilion  and  yellow  for  the  lighter  parts,  and  substituting 
madder  for  vermili.jn,  in  the  shadows.  While  is  used  only 
as  a  last  resort  for  accenting  high-lights,  being  mixed  with 
colours  which  are  to  be  rendered  opaque.  Absolutely  opaque 
tints,  while  sometimes  valuable  for  securing  a  pure  colour  over 
a    grey  |Kirtion  of    the  photographic    image    should  be    used 

sparingly,  however,  as  they  are  liable  to  show  too  plainly  by 
contrast  with  the  transparent  tints. 
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Usins  Oil  Colours  on  Prints. 

The  following  instructions  apply  to  regular  artists'  oil 
colours,  so  in  case  the  special  photographic  oil  colours  are  used 
instead,  any  diffei-ence  noted  in  the  dii'ections  which  accompany 
the  latter  should  be  followed,  though  for  the  most  part  the 
handling  is  similar. 

The  following  will  meet  ordinary  requirements.  Zinc  white ; 
either  zinc,  lemon,  or  chrome  yellow  ;  raw  sienna  ;  rose  madder, 
or  alizarine  rose;  vennilion ;  new  blue;  Prussian  or  Chinese 
blue  (the  names  are  synonymous)  ;  cerulean  blue.  The  lemon 
yellow,  rose  madder,  and  new  blue  come  about  as  close  to  being 
true  primary  shades  as  can  be  found,  and  it  is  possible  to  work 
with  these  three  only,  but  the  others  possess  certain  points 
which  make  it  worth  while  to  include  them  if  much  work  is 
done. 

The  prints  can  be  tinted  entii'ely  with  the  transparent 
colours,  or  any  mixture  made  more  or  less  opaque  by  the  addi- 
tion of  white,  though  if  the  latter  method  is  followed  it  is 
advisable  to  have  a  rather  stronger  image  to  work  on. 

Several  bristle  brushes  of  diffei-ent  sizes  and  medium-length 
hair  are  used,  also  one  or  two  of  sable  for  details." 

Spirits  of  turpentine  and  linseed  oil  are  used  to  tliin  the 
colours  when  this  is  necessary ;  being  used  separately  or  to- 
gether, according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  film  takes  the 
colour.  A  few  drops  of  "  sicca tif  de  Courtrai,"  or  similar 
drier,  can  be  added  to  each  ounce  of  medium,  or  mixed  directly 
with  the  colours  on  the  palette. 

Printo  must  be  quite  dry  to  receive  the  coloui's,  and  in  the 
case  of  large  sizes  it  is  an  advantage  to  mount  upon  drawing- 
paper  stretched  lightly  upon  a  board,  or  paste  upon  muslin 
attached  to  a  stretcher.  Smaller  prints  can  with  advantage 
be  made  on  double  weight  paper,  and  the  finished  picture 
mounted  under  a  cut-out  mat. 

Mix  the  colour  on  a  white  china  slab  or  dinner-plate  so  that 
the  tinta  can  be  readily  seen. 

Most  of  the  colour  is  applied  in  patches  or  dabs,  and  then 
worked  into  even  tints  by  stippling  with  a  bristle  brush  held 
vertically  in  the  hand.  When  a  large  surface,  such  as  a  sky  or 
a  background,  is  to  be  coloured,  the  necessary  tints  are  laid  in 
their  approximate  places  and  then  blended  by  using  a  dabber. 
This  is  made  by  tying  a  bunch  of  cotton  in  a  piece  of  soft  lint- 
less  rag  (an  old  handkerchief  is  good)  or  chamois,  taking  cai-e 
to  renew  the  cloth  frequently  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  purity  of 
the  colours.  All  the  larger  portions  of  a  print  can  be  coloured 
by  the  use  of  various  sized  dabbers,  or  the  finger  tips,  if  desired 
—only  using  the  small  sable  brushes  for  working  up  details. 

Transparent  tints  should  be  used  over  the  shadows,  and  as 
far  as  possible  over  other  parts,  if  the  full  gradation  of  the 
photographic  imaf!e  is  to  be  preserved';  but  when  lighter 
portions  fail  to  come  out  with  the  clearness  and  brilliancy 
desired  the  use  of  more  opaque  colour  is  often  very  effective, 
and  with  care  too  deep  shadows  can  be  softened  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  lighter  semi-opaque  tint.  In  all  cases  the  colours  are 
worked  with  as  little  thinning  as  possible  to  prevent  running 
or  crawling  on  the  print. 

One  advantage  of  oil-colours  is  the  fact  that  any  parte  which 
look  unsatisfactory  can  be  wiped  ofi  while  fresh  with  a  rag 
moistened  with  turpentine,  while  clouds  or  other  portions  can 
be  wiped  out  and  the  proper  tint  introduced,  instead  of  being 
left  blank  when  the  larger  colour  masses  are  applied. 

Using  Oil  Colours  Upon  Lantern  Slides. 

As  only  the  most  transparent  colours  can  be  used  one  is  more 
restricted  in  the  selection.  In  my  experience  Italian  pink 
proved  the  best  available  yellow  (it  is  not  pink  in  spite  of  its 
name),  while  madder  lake  will  give  clear  pinks  and  reds. 
Prussian  blue  seems  to  be  the  most  transparent  blue  to  be 
had  for  this  purpose,  and  its  greenish  cast  is  not  so  noticeable 
by  artificial  light,  so  is  not  a  serious  objection,  especially  as  it 


can  be  sufficiently  neutralised  by  adding  a  very  little  madder. 
Clearer  tints  of  orange,  green  and  violet  are  obtained  by  com- 
binations of  primary  colours  than  I  have  been  able  to  find 
ready  mixed.  At  first  it  is  best  to  colour  the  slides  by  similar 
light  to  that  used  for  showing  them,  until  one  learns  to  allow 
for  the  difierence  in  effect  between  artificial  and  daylight. 

Owing  to  the  small  area  of  a  slide  and  its  smooth  surface  soft 
brushes  are  needed  to  lay  the  colours,  sables'  and  camels'  hair 
b<'ing  best.  Turpentine  containing  a  few  drops  of  drier  per 
ounce  is  the  best  medium,  when  any  is  needed. 

A  soft  finger  tip,  when  skilfully  used,  makes  the  best  possible 
"dabber"  for  blending  and  smoothing  tints  upon  the  larger 
spaces.  A  piece  of  very  soft  chamois  or  old  kid  drawn  tightly 
over  the  finger  is  also  used.  Good  stipjilers  for  small  parts  of 
the  work  are  made  by  taking  medium-sized  camels'  liair  pencils 
and  covering  about  half  the  length  of  the  hair  from  the  quill 
out  with  tightly  wound  thread. 

From  the  foregoing  one  should  not  take  it  for  granted,  how- 
ever, that  all  parts  of  a  slide  are  thus  finished,  as  stippling  or 
blending  is  only  jx^sorted  to  when  a  smooth  tint  cannot  te  laid 
direct.  The  shaiTjer  details,  in  particular,  are  always  worked 
up  with  clean  bimsh  strokes. 

Plenty  of  time  should  be  allowed  for  drying  before  masking 

■  and  binding,   and  if  the  mask  is  thui  it  is  well    to  insert  a 

strip  of  heavy  paper  at  each  end,  insuring  sufficient  separation 

of  the  cover-glass  to  prevent  its  touching  the  paint ;  and,  above 

all  else,  avoid  dust  at  any  stage  of  the  work. 

The  brushes  used  in  oil-colour  should  be  rinsed  promptly  in 
turpentine  after  the  day's  work  is  finished,  and  tlien  in  warm- 
soap-suds  and  clear  water  before  putting  away.  Don't  try  to 
save  left-over  colour  on  the  palette — mix  fresh  tints  as  needed. 

William  S.  Davis. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Rei'oht   on   the   Training   of    Disabled   Soldiers   and   Sailobs 

FOE  PhOTOOBAPHIC  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  foUowLug  is  the  vejxirt  of  the  council  on  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  annual  general  meeting  "That  the  council  be  requested  t-o 
consider  the  practicability  of  training  and  employing  diaable<l 
soldiers  and  sailors  as  photographic  workers,  and  to  make  a  report." 

Reading  the  resolution  literally,  it  is  clear  that  many  forms  of  dis- 
ablement would  not  materially  affect  those  who  suffer  from  them  as 
photographic  workei-s.  We  take  it,  however,  that  the  real  question 
we  are  asked  to  consider  and  report  upon  is  whether,  an  the  inte- 
rests of  those  unfortunate  sufferers  whom  it  is  tlie  intention  to  serve, 
it  will  be  wise  to  encourage  the  idea  that  after  a  short  training  any 
one  of  ordinary  capa;ity  would  be  able  to  acquire  sufficient  photo- 
graphic knowledge  and  skill  to  provide  tiie  means  of  livelihood. 

In  considering  the  prospects  of  remunerative  employment  in  photo- 
graphic businosses  of  any  large  increa,se  of  photographic  workers, 
the  following  facts  as  to  the  iposition  of  photography  in  the  past 
and  its  probable  developments  in  the  futuie  mu.st  be  regarded  as 
important. 

Except  in  oases  of  exceptional  ability,  photographic  asaiatants 
in  normal  times  have  not  been  a  well-paid  class. 

As  the  number  of  photographic  businesses  is  small  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  except  in  the  very  large  towns,  an  assistant  having 
to  seek  a  fresh  situation  is  unlikely  to  find  a  vacancy  in  the  same 
district,  and  in  many  cases  oould  only  find  suitable  employment  at 
a  fiar  distance.     Tliis  ia  a  serious  matter  to  a  man  with  a  family. 

Female  labour,  until  late  years,  has  not  been  employed  to  any 
e.xtent  in  the  strictly  photographiic  departments  of  photographic 
businesses.  Much  of  this  work  is,  however,  quite  suitable  for 
women.  During  the  war  female  labour  has  necessarily  been  em- 
ployed for  the  work  previously  perfoi-med  by  those  male  assistants 
who  have  now  been  called  up.  A  large  class  of  weU-trained  women 
photographers  has  thus  heen  created  capable  of  commanding  gootl 
wages  who  are  not  likely  to  wish  to  relinquish  their  positions  and 
go  into  other  trades. 

It  is  notorious  that  for  national  purposes  particularly  in  the  Royal 
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.Air  Force,  »  Urge  number,  probably  amountiog  to  thouoands  of  men, 
have  beea  employed  in  photographic  wurk.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Lumber  is  largely  iii  excess  of  those  who  have  had  to  leave  photo- 
j^rapnic  work  for  army  service.  Those  who  were  not  photographers 
before  joinini;  up  have  necessarily  received  a  training  in  some 
J>r>nch  of  photography.  Those  who  were  photographers  will 
naturally  wish  to  return  to  the  bii.>ine»i,  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  have  a(f)uir>-il 
photographic  skill  while  in  the  service  will  desire  to  join  the  rankft 
of  plaotography  on  their  discharge  rather  than  return  to  their  old 
4radM. 

Hie  present  demand  for  photographic  portraits  is  abnormal,  and 
-arises  directly  from  war  conditioas. 

Whatever  the  loss  from  deaths  and  casoalties  daring  service  of 
*hose  who  were  originally  photographers  it  is  quit*  certain  that, 
after  the  war,  there  will  be  mora  photogr^hic  workers  than  before 
the  war.  Whether  this  increased  number,  or  eveo  as  many  as  in 
Aormal  times,  will  be  able  to  find  employment  after  Ae  war  is  en- 
tirely depeodeot  upon  the  state  of  photography  as  a  bosineas  in  the 
jMriod  that  saeeaeds  peace.  This  is  an  ex>nomic  problem  to  which 
we  are  not  capable  of  finding  the  solution,  and  we  are.  therefore, 
in  no  better  position  to  form  an  opinion  aa  to  the  desirability  of 
further  adding  to  the  number  of  photographic  workers  by  training 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailur*  in  |>liotngraphy  than  may  be  formed 
by  anyone  who  is  competent  to  weigh  tk*  aeceiia-acd  facts  of 
the  case. 

Jone  14,  1918.  .\li\«m.kh   .Mai-kik.  Hon.   Secretarv. 


ilsslscanis  Rous* 

a 
NtUt   ty  oMtUanU  luitahU  for  tkii   eelaatn  wUl  bt  *0nndtTtS 

•nd  faid  far  ra  |A<  ltr$t  of  (As  monlA   foUowinf  fuhlicQti—. 

Mahcshift  Plate  Backings. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  backed  p'ale  is  required  fur  some  excep- 
tional subject,  and,  the  supply  of  the  |Mrticular  brand  or  sise  wanted 
being  oat  of  stock,  some  substitute  must  be  foand.  The  commer- 
cial backing,  while  in  every  way  satisfactory,  is  not  in  daily  use, 
and  probal>ly  will  not  be  to  hand  when  wanted.  I  have  made  use 
of  the  foBowing  very  aaniils  preventives  vA  refleotinn  (mm  the 
bade  of  the  pUte :— One  of  the  best  simple  backings  that  I  have  found 
«oaaists  of  a  little  whitening  moistened  with  ink.  A  mere  trace  is 
dbsted  oat  in  a  tiny  heap  on  an  old  glass  negative,  and  a  fragment 
of  rag  IS  moiatened  with  ordinary  bl^k  ink.  This  is  dipped  in  the 
powder  and  robbed  over  the  back  uf  the  plate.  This  backing  has 
the  advantage  that  a  light  rub  with  s  cloth  will  remove  it  prior  to 
development.  On  another  occasion  I  inrrsssfiillj  used  ordinary 
brown  boot  potiah  lightly  dabbed  on ;  and  on  still  another,  a  lamp 
of  "Plasticine"  was  employed.  This  was  well  rubbed  over  the 
glaas  side  of  the  plate,  and  made  quite  an  eSdant  backing.  Many 
photographers  do  not  seam  to  realise  tha  rtal  value  of  a  backed 
plat*  (or  pvodneing  bright  negative*,  and  by  this  I  refer  to  «rdinar>' 
plates.  If  one  o(  tha  anti-screen  type  is  employed  it  will  be  found 
to  be  pcmcticaHy  non-halalive,  even  when  unbacked ;  bat  in  the  case 
of  a  diflicult  subject,  or  one  containing  any  brilliant  lights  and 
«xtreme  darks,  tha  simple  precautionary  daviecs  noted  sImivs  are  i>f 
valoe.  One  word  of  warning  may  be  added :  and  that  is  that, 
thoagk  not  abaolataly  essential,  it  is  always  advisable  to  remove 
any  of  tboM  astemporiaed  backings  befota  tha  plate  is  pot  iiit<>  the- 
deralopar.  This  only  takes  a  minute  or  so,  and  it  a  complete  pre. 
xmtixm  of  any  miahapa. — KxrcRT 

A  Haady  and  QuicH  Vignette. 

I  aacEMTLT  mat  a  bromide  wurker  who  had  IriMilile  in  vignettiiiK 
when  using  a  strip  machina  The  actual  complaint  ws*  that  it 
took  as  long  to  print  six  vignetted  strips  as  it  did  to  do  two  or 
ttuae  duien  solids.  I  was  asksd  did  I  know  of  any  method  of 
vignetting  that  woald  save  some  of  this  lost  time,  and  as  I  wa* 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  tn  render  a  little  useful  assistance,  1 
am  uescTibiiig  the  idea  (or  the  benefit  of  any  reader  so  troubled. 

The  machine  used  bad  no  slot  for  sliding  and  adjusting  vignettes. 
A  later  model  o(  the  same  marhine  lias  an  adjustable  vignette  w:th 
it,  but  these  asaful  articles  cannot  he  used  on  any  other  model,  sml 
tha  printer  is  often  reduced  to  fixing  pieces  of  caixiboard  snd  tissue 


I>aper  under  the  ne^gativrs,  a  process  which  is  slow  and  difficult  if 
perfection  is  aimed  at. 

On  some  rtrip  machines  midway  between  the  diffusing  screen 
and  the  negative  mask  are  two  strips  of  beading ;  if  these  are 
absent,  tacks  or  drawing  pins  can  be  pushed  into  the  sides  of  the 
box  to  take  theiir  place.  A  piece  of  thin  wood  is  ciut  to  ht  tlie 
box  closely  at  this  point,  and  the  headings  or  tacks  ahould  sup- 
Iiort  it. 

In  this  piece  of  wood  an  elliptical  opening  ib  cut,  measurlDg 
5  in.  X  3  in.  It  must  be  so  placed  that  when  the  wood  and  the 
negative  are  in  position  the  hole  is  directly  below  the  negative. 
ITiis  may  or  may  not  be  in  the  centre  of  the  wooden  rectangle. 

Three  old  negatives  are  cleaned  off,  .-ind  the  glas.ses  cut  down 
to  6  in.  X  4  in.  On  one,  just  a  trifle  out  of  centre,  is  painted  a 
vignette,  about  3  in.  x  2  in.,  with  Photopake  or  Indian-red  water- 
colour.  The  edges  can  be  softened  a  little  by  dabbing,  .\nother  is 
done,  making  the  opening  3^  in.  x  IJ  in.,  and  the  third  is  made 
4  in.    X   1  in.     These  should  be  varnished. 

When  a  negative  is  to  be  vignetted,  the  wooden  frame  is  dropped 
on  to  the  supporU  midway  between  diffiiser  and  negative  mask, 
and  the  suitable  vignette  placed  upon  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  seconds 
to  get  correct  adjustment,  and  no  tissue  is  necessary.  The  three 
sises  will  cover  quite  a  multitude  of  different  iiegativea,  giving  very 
soft  edges,  and  seeming  to  agree  with  all  sort*  of  backgrounds. 
By  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  tissue,  time  is  saved  in  fixing 
the  vignette,  and  also  in  exposing.— Thkkmit. 


ncu)  materials,  $Ce 


Plates.      Made     by    llford,  Ltd.,    Ilford, 


Rapid    Panchromatic 
Londoo,  E. 

A  MOST  iMtolde  advance  in  the  maoufactiire  of  otdour-aenaitive  plates 
M  enilKidied  in  a  new  and  improved  grade  of  their  panchromatic 
plate  whii*  has  just  been  put  upon  tlie  markot  by  Meeara.  Dford, 
Ltd.  Dm  new  plaU,  for  such  it  deserves  to  (>e  called,  represents 
an  odvanca  in  two  respects,  luunely,  speed,  and  eveonesa  o(  oolour- 
aenativanass  throughout  the  spectrum.  We  ihave  made  exposureii 
in  tha  ^MCtengraph  and  through  a  set  of  three-colour  fUt«rs,  and  both 
forms  of  test  have  shown  the  reroarkafcle  success  which  has 
nttendril  the  manufacturers'  aim  at  securing  a  much  higher  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  two  qualities  which,  in  oyijunctton  with  range 
of  gradation,  etc.,  detOTniue  the  value  of  a  panchromatic  plate. 
Kx|>>«ed  in  tiie  iqiectrum  witlhuut  afly  screen  the  |iikita  records  a  band 
of  density  from  the  ultra  violet  to  tlie  red  end  of  die  visX>le 
spectrum,  practically  even  throughout  and  unmarked  by  gape.  Ex- 
posed throogfa  a  set  of  tlie  three-colour  filters  ordinarily  empk>yed 
in  the  making  of  coluur-senaation  negatives  for  |>lioto-engraving  tlie 
plate  yielded  a  negative  exhibiting  a  sliglit  degree  of  overlap 
between  the  green  and  the  blue,  praoticaOy  ooitittuous  from  the 
green  to  the  red  and  this  with  a  ratio  of  expoeuree  in  tlie  proixn'taoii 
of :  red  4,  green  5  and  blue  4.  These  were  tlie  ratios  indicated  on 
Ihs  slip  enclosed  with  the  box  of  pbitat,  and  their  adoption  showed 
that  they  oorreoliy  represent  the  pCTformonce  of  tJie  particular  batch. 
At  tha  same  time  comparison  wteh  the  provioos  grade  of  the  Ilford 
panchnanatio  sliowed  that  the  actual  ezposures  required  by  the  ne^v 
plate   were    from   one-third    to   one  quarter. 

It  is  therefore  evident  from  the  reauHa  of  tliese  testa  tliat  the 
makers  have  united  in  a  plate  of  otherwise  excellent  qtiality  a  verj- 
jEuch  greater  general  speed  and  individual  colour-eensitivenees 
wfudtroughly  may  be  taken  to  be  the  same  througliout  the  spectrum, 
"  "V^aBaiM  we  shouM  say  to  differ  from  this  latter  only  in  requiring 
a  aligbtly  greater  degree  of  exiXMure  in  the  green,  llius  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that,  employed  in  the  camem  without  any  com- 
pensating light-filter,  tlie  plates  afford  a  degree  o(  oolour-oorrectioo 
which  is  sufficient  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  subjects 
ordinarily  calling  for  a  screened  pWe.  The  pictorialist  will  value 
this  quality,  and  all  the  more  in  that  the  genoral  speed  of  the  plate  is 
suflicient  for  shutter  exposures  with  a  liajid  camera  even  wlicii  a 
Kgfat-fitter  is  used.  For  it  munt  be  rementbered  Uiot  in  the  case  of 
a  plate  possessing  such  evenness  of  coIour-seJisitivcnesa  the  pro- 
Ifiiigation  of  exposure  by  u  yellow  rcreen  is  much  less  than  in  the 
case  of  a  pUto  the  range  of  colour-sensitivencsa  of  which  is  more 
restricted.     On  all  thcne  accounts  it  is  not  too  much  to  pronounce 
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the  new  Dfond  plate  no  the  iin».*t  perfect  oxaniple  of  hiplily  sensitive 
panchromatic  material  which  can  Ik*  fi(>taiiied.  It  will  douhtle^e  find 
numaroiu  appKooitions,  iiot  only  in  the  vitally  imjiortaiit  wwk  of 
aerial  ipbotograpliy  but  for  the  induatrial  puri>o«es  of  three-colonr- 
photo-enKraviDg  and  in  the  scientific  fields  of  s^iectrogi-apliy. 


meetings  or  Societies. 

— • — 

MEETINGS     OP    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 
Satchdav,  June  22. 
Soath  London  Photograpbio  Society.    Excursion  to  Kew  Qardens. 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.    Outing  to  Belle  Viie. 

TczssAv,  Junk  25. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic   Society.      "The     Elements    oJ    Pictorial 
Composition  tor  Beginneis."    H.  Ciidnc«=. 


CROYDON  CAiMERA  CLUB. 
Deb.vtb  is  good  for  the  soul  of  pliotographic  societies,  e.specia!ly  if 
the  subject  permits  all  to  contribute.  Tliis  was  the  ca.«e  last  week 
with  a  discussion  on  hand  cameras  opened  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Salt.  Con- 
sidering the  number  of  hand  cameras  on  a  pre-war  market,  designed 
for  varied  conditions  at  various  prices,  no  attempt  to  achieve  the 
impossible  was  attempted  by  placing  any  particular  type  first.  But 
by  common  consent  the  refle.x  was  accorded  the  premier  position  for 
pictorial,  portrait,  and  group  work.  Nevertheless,  it  was  felt  that 
its  bulk,  weight,  and  conspicuousne.ss  toH  heavily  against  it  when 
on  a  holiday  jaunt,  even  if  it.s  price  tended  to  lighten  the  pocket. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  box-form  hand  cameras  were  the 
easiest  to  manipulate  and  more  certain  in  results  than  most 
folding  tyi^es,  the  latter  occasionally  recording  things  not  on  the 
straight.  Circular  levels  (often  provided  to  correct  this  tendency) 
were  unanimously  regarded  as  a  device  of  the  devil  when  fitted  to 
a  hand  camera.  The  magazine  type,  with  plates  in  sheaths  dropping 
to  the  bottom  of  the  camera,  found  no  advocates;  the  bn.x-form, 
fitted  with  changing  bo.\,  met  with  favour ;  but  the  majority  placed 
plate-holders  as  well  ahead  of  all  methods  for  changing  plates. 
Gjjinions  varied  as  to  the  merits  of  a  rising  front  in  hand  cameras, 
most  thinking  this  adjustment  of  great  utility,  though  all  agreed 
that  with  midget  cameras  its  absence  was  ne\ei  felt.  Why  this 
should  be  so  no  one  cxjuld  explain. 

These  tiny  camera*,  taking  4.5  x  6  cm.  fiJnis  or  plates,  or  there- 
abouts, were  not  considered  in  the  running,  except  in  cases  where 
portability  was  the  chief  thing,  though  it  was  admitted  that  many 
negatives  of  this  size  enlarged  wonderfully  well;  but  every  one 
demanded  enlargement,  which  was  a  distinct  nuisance.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  pointed  out  that  manipulating  a  fixed-focus 
enlarger  was  almost  as  simple  as  makmg  contact  prints,  but  appa- 
rently only  one  member  possessed  such  an  enlarger;  and,  after  all, 
it  is  horribly  amateurish,  even  if  it  be  extremely  useful.  With 
midget  film  cameras  the  frequent  absence  of  rollers  for  a  bearing 
surface  for  the  film  was  severely  commented  upon  as  an  unneces- 
sary sacrifice  to  .^ave  a  very  small  space  and  a  small  additional 
cost  in  construction.  Scratches  on  these  little  films  are  certainly 
serious,  and  the  travel  of  a  taut  film  over  a  stationary  surface 
must   tend    lo   produce   them. 

As  regards  size  of  plates,  the  3i  x  2i  appeared  to  be  rapidly 
growing  in  favour.  Direct  prints  could  be  seen  without  a  magnify- 
ing-glass,  and  the  proportion  of  length  to  breadth  was  good.  View- 
finders  also  received  attention,  and  the  brilliant  form  (almost  com- 
pulsory with  small  folding  cameras)  did  not  secure  unqualified  praise. 
Surface  reflections  were  often  troublesome,  and  it  was  said  many 
gave  a  different  perspective  f lom  that  rendered  by  the  lens,  and 
■  some  a  different  point  of  view  according  to  the  position  of  the  eyes. 
A  few  advanced  a  vigorous  plea  for  the  old  ground-glass  finder, 
though  u.sually  the  lens  was  too  small  and  the  ground-glass  too 
coarse.  The  method  advocated  by  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  of  reflecting 
by  a  mirror  the  gix)und-glass  image  was  mentioned  as  being  far 
better  than  employing  the  mirror  to  reflect  the  image-forming  light 
on  to  the  ground  glass.  Although  no  direct  comparison  was  made 
between  plates  and   films,  an  ancient   prejudice  against  the  latter 


appears  to  have  died  at  last.     Indeed,   .sonie  affirmed  that  on  an 
average  films  gave  belter  printing  negatives  than  plates. 

The  foregoing  summarises  a  few  of  the  many  points  discussed 
which  may  be  considered  general  in  character.  The  opener  of  the 
debate  raised  a  special  point  in  reference  to  the  best  camera  for 
all-round  work  for  the  use  of  a  beginner  willing  to  spend  somewhere 
in  the  region  of  a  five  pound  note.  He  had  been  freijuently  asked 
to  advise,  and  had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  doing  so.  In  his 
opinion  the  almost  obsolete  type  of  focu.ssing  box  hand  camera, 
fitted  with  plate-holders  and  focussing  scale  and  focussing  screen, 
if  brought  up-to-date,  would  be  ideal.  It  made  a  good  ever-ready 
hand  camera,  and  a  fair  substitute  for  a  bellows  camera  for  por- 
trait, group,  and  landscape  work.  Beginners  always  wanted  to  take 
portraits,  and  finders  truly  adjusted  for  "  infinity  "  were  most 
deceptive  when  it  came  to  such  close  distances  as  one  yard,  owing 
to  parallax  in  two  directions,  and  also  to  the  finder  showing  more 
than  was  recorded  by  the  plate.  A  focussing  3i  x  3i  box-form 
roll-film  camera  would  also  be  well  adapted  for  beginners.  Here 
the  finder  being  placed  just  over  the  lens,  parallax  only  occurred  in 
one  direction,  and  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  fit  a  sliding  piece 
with  apertures  to  show  the  identical  view  when  the  scale  was  set 
to  one  or  two  very  near  distances.  The  question  of  registering 
finders  for  ([uite  near  objects  was  of  real  importance,  and  if  effected 
it  greatly  extended  the  scope  of  focussing-by-scale  cameras.  This 
view  and  the  commercial  view-point,  however,  did  not  necessarily 
coincide. 

Mr.  J.  Keane  preferred  the  type  of  bag  changer,  where  the  plate, 
after  exposure,  was  lifted  from  the  front  and  dropped  to  the  back. 
It,  before  exposure,  the  plate  was  transferred  from  back  to  front, 
any  dust  adhering  in  its  passage  would  be  recorded.  The  ideal 
camera  of  the  future,  he  thought,  would  be  the  folding  reflex.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Sellors  showed  various  hand  cameras,  including  a  reflex,  of 
his  own  design  and  manufacture,  and  very  well  made  and  designed 
they  were.  In  one  the  plate-holdeis  rose  and  fell  instead  of  the 
front,  a  system  having  some  constructional  advantages.  Mr.  Walker 
advocated  a  blue  glass  finder  as  giving  a  good  monochromatic  ren- 
dering; he  had  used  one  with  satisfaction.  Depth-of -field  focussing 
scales  he  had  also  found  useful.  The  President  (Mr.  A.  F.  Catharine) 
said  the  evening  had  been  most  instructive,  and,  of  course,  more  or 
less  futile,  for  most  worked  on  different  lines  and  were  boUnd  to 
differ  in  opinion.  He  agreed  with  .\Ir.  Salt's  remarks  on  cameras 
for  beginners.  For  general  hand  camera  work,  in  his  opinion,  the 
strong  points  of  a  reflex  camera  were  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  its  great  weight  and  bulk.  , 

EDINBURGH   SOCIETY   OF  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  of  Professional  Photo- 
graphers was  held  on  Monday,  June  10,  at  Messrs.  MoiTat's  Studio, 
125,  Princes  Street.  Letters  were  read  from  four  firms  v/itii  reference 
to  the  holiday  closing  scheme,  intimating  their  inability  to  co- 
operate. Mr,  Coltart  then  pointed  out  a  matter  which  had  not  been 
brought  up  at  tlie  previous  meeting — namely,  tlie  fact  that  the  par- 
ticular ten  days  which  had  been  arranged  during  v/hich  photo- 
graphers would  close  their  premises  included  two  Saturdays,  and 
was  thus  an  additional  hardship  to  those  for  whom  Saturday  after- 
noon was  the  most  remunerative  portion  of  the  week.  Mr.  Coltarfc 
asked  if  the  ten  days  in  question  could  not  now  be  altered  slightly 
so  as  to  include  only  one  Saturday,  for  those  who  desired  it.  This 
matter  was  then  discussed,  but  it  was  ]X)inted  out  that  as  every 
detail  had  been  definitely  settled  at  the  previous  meeting  it  would, 
even  if  ])ossible,  be  very  unwise  to  tamper  with  the  arrangements 
already  agreed  upon  by  the  majority.  Sympathy  was  expressed  for 
those  who  would  thus  be  adversely  affected,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  this  point  should  be  kept  in  view  on  any  future  occasion. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  firms  who,  up  to  the  present, 
have  intimated  their  intention  to  co-operate  in  the  closing  scheme : — 

ML«s  Anderson,  Princes  Street. 

Mr.  Ayton,  Brunt«field  Place. 

Messrs.  Jas.    Bacon  and  Sons,  Princes  Street. 

(Mr.  Bambrick,  Hanover  Street. 

Mv.  BaJmain,  Shandwick  Place  and  Salisbury  Place. 

-Mr.  Barrie,  4,  W.  Maitland  Street  and  Princes  Street. 

Miss  Bertram,  Rose  Street. 
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Mr.  CoIUrt,  Dalmeny  Street,  Leith. 

Mr.   Wm.  Crooke,  Princes  Stre*t. 

Mia*   D'Arcy,  Queeiuferry  Street. 

.Mr.  Campbell  Harper,  Leith  Wallc. 

Mr.  CUude  Laodar,-  GayfieM  Place. 

Means.  Mac  Alpine  and  Son,  Greeniide  Place. 

Mr.  Mackay,  North  Bridge  and  Leith  Walk. 

Menn.  John  Moffat,  Princes  Street. 

.Mr.  E.  W.  Parken,  22,  Daby  Road. 

Miaa  Pirie,  Comiston  Road. 

Mr.  Alex.  Roberta,  Piershill  Stadio. 

Mr.  Ross,  Raabum  Place. 

Mr.  Dmmmood  Shields,  Lauriston  Place. 

Meana.  Thomaon  Broa.,  5,  W.  Maitland  Street. 

Mr.  A.  Swan  Wat«>n,  Bnint«fiel<l  Links. 

Meaan.  E.  R.  Yerbnry  and  Son,  Momingtide  Road. 

Mesan.  Drummond,  Yoang,  and  Wataon,  George  Street. 
With  further  reference  to  the  holiday  question,  Mr.  Barrie  sug- 
-gested  that  a  bill  or  poster — more  or  leas  a  reproduction  of  the  com- 
binad  aJvertiaemeDt — ahoold  be  printed,  and  would  be  used  by 
photographers  to  fix  to  their  doon  or  cases  during  the  period  for 
which  their  premises  wen  dosed.  It  was  also  suggested  that  a  post- 
card shoold  be  printed,  bearing  the  name  of  the  society  aa  a  heading, 
.and  on  which  would  be  printed  an  intimation  of  the  oo-operatire 
'dosing,  with  an  additional  note  to  the  effect  that  the  letter  or  com- 
munication would  receive  atteotion  immediately  on  the  resumption 
of  bosineas.  lliis  card  the  photographer  would  use  as  a  convenient 
means  of  reply  to  alt  correspondence  forwarded  to  him  while  on 
holiday.  Both  these  matters  were  riitrasted  to  the  care  of  the  rnm- 
mittee. 

The  Secretary  then  reported  on  the  dscisioas  of  the  Cooimitlee  re- 
garding the  eoastitfttion  of  the  Society,  and  the  lules  which  they 
had  drawn  op  wsra  read  and  approved.  It  was  decided  that  the  sub- 
aeriptioa  ahMld  asMitime  be  St.  annually.  The  desirability  of 
TWiting  pennanmily  *  room  or  rooms  in  soom  central  posit  iun  was 
painted  out,  and  probable  costs  were  quoted.  It  was  the  fealing  of 
the  meeting,  however,  that  such  a  ventors  wnnM  nnt  be  wise  at  the 
prasent  time.     It  was  further  decided  that  y  should  tueet 

on  the  list  Monday  of  each  month,  ezclu';  .  August,  and 

Ssptenber,  and  the  meeting  in  Dacaatbar  ahonkl  be  of  a  aocial 
naturew  The  committee  would  be  res|><>iiiihle  for  the  arrangement 
of  a  series  of  varied  and  interesting  neettngs  to  be  held  throughout 
the  year  1818-19,  and  a  irvllaboa  of  thass  would  be  iiaued  to  the 
BMnbars. 

Before  th«  oondusion  of  the  ms^iing  a  discussion  took 
place  with  reference  to  the  pi^ustij  co-operative  plate 
factory,  aod  regarding  tb«  drcular  jusi  raosived  by  a 
number  of  those  present  requesting  photographers  to  pur- 
ohase  shares.  It  was  fdt  by  the  meeting  that  the  project  was 
landaUs,  bat  that  the  informatinn  given  was  scanty,  and  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  communicate  with  those  connected  with  the 
adisiDe  with  a  view  to  obtaining  raor*  nsafal  particulan. 


Commercial  JiCcaal  imelllsencee 

NEW  COMPANIES. 
BsmaH  ScaBvmnc  Ixsrmthiiarr  Rnuaai  Aisocutioh  (word 
limited  oanttod  from  title  by  licence  of  the  Board  of  Trade).— 
Rsgiilersd  May  30  as  a  e<mpany  limited  by  guarantee,  not  f< 
for  proAt,  with  100  mssobcn,  ea<h  liable  for  £5  in  the  event  of 
winding-up.  To  ptomoto  research  .ind  other  sdentiik:  work  in  con- 
neetioo  with  the  British  optical  and  adaotiflc  instrument  trade,  etc. 
Papdiag  slsction  ol  Ini  council,  management  is  vested  in  the  snb- 
seribsfs  to  tho  msmowndiim  of  auociation,  viz. : — MsMra.  C.  Bedi, 
68,  ComhiU,  E.C. ;  M.  W.  Zambia,  38,  Holbom  Viaduct,  E.G.; 
H.  J.  S.  Stobart.  Glass  Works,  Smethwiek;  W.  R.  Ottway,  Orion 
Works,  Ealing,  W.  ;  A.  Hughes,  59,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. ;  O.  W. 
Heath,  New  Eltham,  S.E. ;  F  ('.  WatU,  123,  Camberwell  Road, 
■SB.;  R.  8.  Whipple,  CkmbridKe  .Scientific  Instrument  Co.,  Cam- 
)>ridge ;  aod  J.  Baasalkns,  3,  North  Side,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 
Regislsrsd  oAes:  6,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


neu)$  and  notese 

•- 

The  PHOTOCHAPHir  OoNVE«Tlox. — There  will  be  a  meeting  of 
members  at  Kew  Gardenii  on  Friday,  July  5;  the  secretaries  are 
now  busy  arranging  details. 

"ntnuNAL  Appe-vls.— At  Horsham  Urban  Tribunal,  Mx.  Eager 
applied  for  a  photographer  of  forty-three,  fit  for  general  service, 
and  who  carries  on  two  busine«se.«.  It  was  decided  he  should  not 
be  called  up  for  three  months. 

An  Optician's  Will. — Among  the  latest  wills  b  the  following : — 
Mr.  Frederic  George  Phillips,  Charterhouse  Street,  London,  E.C, 
optician.  £31.785.  Mr.  Pliillijie  was  the  London  agent  for  Voigt- 
land«*r  lenses. 

Pbuhibition-  of  PHOTOCB.U'mr. — .\l  Lincoln  last  voek,  Robert 
Homer,  38,  West  Parade,  was  summoned  for  unlawfully  having  in 
his  possession,  without  authority  or  eicuae,  a  photographic  ap- 
paratus, contrary  to  Regulation  19  of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm 
Regulations,  on  May  28.— Mr.  S.  Bell,  J.P.  (a  special  consUWe), 
said  he  was  going  along  Brayford  Wharf,  and  saw  defendant  taking 
a  photograph  of  a  baker's  horse  and  cart  in  front  of  the  Co-operative 
Slaughterhouse.— The  Chief  Constable  pointed  out  that  it  wss 
necessary  in  these  days  to  obtain  a  permit  even  to  carry  a  camera. 
— A  Bne  of  7s.  6d.  was  imposed. 

THB  AV^TSITR  PBOTOGSArHER  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY.— The  first  i.ssiie 
of  our  contemporary,  which  ihiw  represeots  the  amalgamation  of  the 
"Amateur  Photogiapherr  "  and  "Photography  and  Focus"  reaches 
us  juat  aa  we  go  to  press.  We  note  the  annoimcemont  of  Mr.  F.  J. 
Mortimer  as  its  art  editor.  While  it«  style  of  typography  remains 
that  of  "  Photography  and  Focus,"  a  number  of  the  features  which 
(4iaracterised  the  "  Amateur  Photograf)her  "  appear  in  its  pages, 
among  them  tlie  table  of  exposures  for  the  month,  the  notes  of 
acciaty  doings,  the  hints  on  tl>e  home  manufacture  of  photographic 
apparatus,  and  the  four-page  supplement  of  reproductions  of 
selected  photographs.  This  list  still  leaves  room  in  the  xxnabbed 
journal  for  the  features  of  "  Photography  "  wiric}i  have  hitherto 
been  customary,  such  as  the  Walrus's  page  of  "  Piffle,"  tho  critical 
notes  by  the  "  Bandit,"  the  weekly  criticism  of  a  reproduced  picture 
and  th«  instalment  of  the  chapters  of  practical  kasona  for  beginners. 
In  its  enlarged  form  our  contemporary  should  surdy  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  amateur  photographers  of  all  classes. 

Th«  .\ppijcatiom  op  DiCTANijr  TO  .Stklxab  Photo-Spkctbo- 
At-opy. — The  U.S.  Bureau  ot  .Standards  has  had  consid<>r- 
•ble  success  in  photographing  extreme  red  and  infra-red 
radiations  by  means  of  commercial  plates  sensitised  with 
dieyanin.  This  artide  describes  the  application  of  such 
plates  to  stdlar  spectroscopy.  The  observations  were  carried 
out  at  the  Harv.ird  College  Observatory,  using  the  24-in. 
reflecting  telesco|>e  and  objective  prism.  Fraunhofer's  A 
band  (wave-length  0.760/i)  and  a  oonaideraUe  region  of  greater  wave- 
length were  photographed  in  nomerons  stellar  spectra.  Several  new 
al«orption  flutings  were  discovered,  the  most  striking  beginning  at 
0.760^,  nearly  coincident  with  A,  and  running  toward  the  red.  Cir- 
cumstances indicated  that  this  band  might  be  due  to  titanium  oxide, 
and  ezperimenls  since  made  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  have  shown 
a  band  in  this  position  in  tiie  spectrum  of  the  titanium  arc.  The 
greatest  wave-lengths  observed  in  stellar  spectra  appear,  by  extra- 
polation, to  be  about  0.87/i.  The  general  conclusions  arrived  at  are 
as  follows : — 

y  stellar  spectra  possess  sufficient  intensity  in  the  region 
of  w*i>  length  O.SO/i  to  enalile  this  portion  of  the  spectrum  to  be 
photographed  on  plates  sensitised  with  dieyanin. 

2.  In  favourable  instances  stdlar  spectra  can  be  well  observed  to 
wave-length  0.86/«. 

3.  The  region  of  greater  wave-length  than  0.70/i  contains  features 
of  importance,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  later  spectral  types. — 
.Abstract  of  U.S.  Bureau  of  Stan<kvdis  Scientific  paper  No.  318. 

A  TEMPKRATtniB  CoMVERSiOM  Chart.— A  chaft,  the  usefulness  nf 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  aU  those  having  occasion  to  convert 
from  Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit  degrees  ond  vice  versa,  has  just  been 
prepared  by  the  Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Company, 
Limited,  Cambridge,  in  the  form  of  a  apird  curve,  on  one  side  of 
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v»Wch  Fahiwriheil  degrees  are  marked  in  blaok  whilst  on  the  oUier 
side  the  oorrespoiiding  Centigrade  degrees  are  marked  in  red.  The 
form  of  the  ecale  nlkjwa  of  an  extremely  Ipng  rai^e  of  temperatures, 
luunely,  from  absolute  zero  (—273  degrees  C.)  to  2,000  degrees  C.  In 
:>ddition  tHe  chart,  which   is  printed  on  a  stout  varnished  board. 


measuring  14  by  12  inches,  bears  tables  of  melting  and  boiling  point.s 
for  a  large  number  at  substances,  together  with  data  as  to  the 
temperature  of  saturated  steam  at  various  pressures,  specific  heat*;, 
density  of  water  at  varioois  temperatures,  and  tljprmal  conductivities 
of  metals  and  other  substances.  One  of  the  charts  will  be  sent,  t) 
anyone  interested  on  remitting  sixpence,  to  cover  postage,  to  tln> 
Cambridge  Scientific  Insitrument  Company. 

Death  of  Here  Rudolph  DtJHRKOop. — 'News  reaches  us  through 
the  Norwegian  photographic  journal  "  Nordisk  Tidskrift  for  Foto 
grafi  "  of  the  death  in  Hamhurg  on  April  3,  in  his  seventieth  year, 
of  Herr  Rudolph  Diihrkoop,  probaWy  the  most  notable  pioneer  in 
Germany  of  individual  and  .artistic  portraiture  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy, and  almost  the  only  photographer  of  German  nationality 
whose  work  was  well  known  and  widely  appreciated  in  this  country. 

The  obituary  notice  in  our  Norwegian  contemporary,  a  translatioB 
of  which  we  owe  to  Air.  J.  C  Warburg,  runs  as  follows : — 

"  Diihrkoop,  originally  a  merchant,  dedicated  himself  as  a  young 
man  to  photography  as  an  amateur  at  an  epoch  when  dry-plates  and 
ready-prepared  paper  were  not  to  be  had,  and  when  amateur  photo- 
graphy demanded  a  very  different  and  much  more  thorough  technical 
training  than  it  nowadays  requires. 

"  His  great  interest  in  photography  led  him.  when  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  to  choose  photography  as  his  life  work,  and  thus,  as 
in  so  many  cases  amongst  our  best-known  photographers,  his  pro- 
fessional work  developed  upon  an  amateur  basis. 

"The  name  of  Rudolf  Diihrkoop  is  firmly  connected  with  the 
development  of  modern  photography,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who 
from  the  beginning  fought  against  routine  and  conservatism  when 
pictorial  photography  had  not  yet  won  esteem  and  con.sideration. 

"  His  photographic  activity  was  not  confined  alone  to  the  produc- 
tion of  noteworthy  pictures,  for  he  also  worked  for  the  claims  of  his 
craft  and  the  advantage  of  his  fellow  craftsmen  through  lectures  and 
writings.  Diihrkoop's  artistic  endowments  and  his  great  powers  of 
work  were  clearly  shown  at  the  many  exhibitions  in  which  he  took 
part,  and  from  which  he  bore  home  high  awards  and  recognition. 

"The  many  reproductions  of  Diihrkoop's  work  in  numberless  news- 
papers made  his  name  known  to  very  wide  circles,  and  he  will  always 
be  remembered  as  a  noteworthy  man,  who  had  the  will,  the  power, 
and  the  capability  of  leading  his  profession." 

Diihrkoop  was  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  personality.  It  was 
not  until  towards  middle  life  that  he  took  up  photography  as  a  busi- 
ness. His  youth  was  passed,  like  that  of  many  others  in  his  native 
town,  in  the  counting-houses  of  Hamburg.  During  the  Franco- 
German  war  he  served  as  a  soldier,  and  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Paris  was  on  his  entering  it  as  a  private  in  the  German  army  after 
its  capitulation.     For  some  yeiirs  after  this  he  was  still  engaged  in 


retail  commercial  busines."!,  but  at  aJbout  the  age  of  thirty-five  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  professional  photographer,  and  for  some  years 
produced  nothing  but  the  ordinary  type  of  commercial  portrait. 
Then,  with  a  suddenness  which  was  characteristic  of  his  tempera- 
ment, he  took  up  an  entirely  different  style  of  portraiture,  in  which 
his  strong  individuality  asserted  itself,  and  in  which  he  renounced 
the  u-se  of  the  customary  studio  lighting  for  the  effects  obtained  in 
a  lofty  room  provided  only  with  a  high  side-light.  Subsequently  a 
set  of  studio  premises  in  the  Hamburger  Hof,  one  of  the  immense 
buildings  facing  the  Alster  See,  was  designed  on  these  lines,  and 
here  Diihrkoop  founded  a  very  great  reputation  and  an  extensive 
business  among  the  civic  and  other  leading  personages  of  Hamburg. 
With  the  a.ssistance  of  his  daughter,  Frau  Diez-Diihrkoop,  a  studio 
was  also  established  in  Unter-den-Linden,  Berlin,  and  from  about 
the  yeiir  1905  Diihrkoop  was  accepted  as  probably  the  leading  ex- 
ponent of  pictorial  photography,  as  applied  to  portraiture,  in 
Germany,  whilsA  the  work  whiclh  he  contributed  largely  to  photo- 
graphic exhibitions  in  this  country  received  many  awards.  The  first 
representative  collection  of  it  was  shown  at  the  offices  of  the  "British 
Journal,"  in  April-May,  1906,  but  the  most  comprehensive 
collection  of  Duhrk<>(>[)'s  portraits  was  that  wlbich  formed  one 
of  the  ihouse  exhibitions  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  in 
1.909,  when  it  was  the  subject  of  a  eulogistic  address  upon  Diihr- 
koop's career  and  aims  by  his  compatriot  Mr.  E.  0.  Hoppe — we  say 
"compatriot"  in  reference  to  this  time,  since  Mr.  Hoppe  took  out 
papers  of  naturalisation  in  this  country  some  three  years  later. 

Of  Diihrkoop  during  the  war  we  have  heard  nothing  beyond  the 
quotation  of  a  letter  from  him  in  one  of  the  American  photographic 
papers  towards  the  end  of  1914  or  the  'beginning  of  1915,  the  tenor 
of  which,  speaking  from  memory,  was  a  prophecy  to  his  good 
American  friends  of  the  speedy  triumph  of  the  German  arms  over 
the  Entente  European  powers. 


Correspondence* 

— • — 

-  *  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.    No 
notice  is  taken  of  comviunications  unless  the  names  and  addresaet 
af  the  writers  are  given. 
~*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  bf 
our  correowmdnts. 

FIXING    PRINTS    WITHOUT    HYPO. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — ^After  reiiding  Mr.  Kidd's  deeply  interesting 
experiments  on  fixing  without  hj'po,  I  thought  I  might,  with  your 
permission,  answer  one  question  he  very  pointedly  puts  in  the  first 
part  of  his  paper  :  "  Will  the  result  be  a  very  stable  print?  "  I  fear 
not,  because  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  a  more  powerful  solvent 
o£  silver  diloride  than  b(romide  aaid  I  would  not  risk  a  print  from 
either  without  a  hypo  fixing  bath. 

Aftei'  thirty  years  of  work  and  oijservation  I  find  that  the  old 
carbonate  of  soda  and  gold  bath  yielded  vei-j-  stable  prints.  So  also 
does  the  borax  bath.  So  also  P.O.P.  with  sulphocyanide  and  gold, 
even  though  washed  in  a  bui-n  with  leaves  and  sand,  I  have  found 
very  stable  after  (thirty  years. 

A  simple  fixing  bath  of  hypo  and  sulphite  of  soda  with  ordinaiy 
wasliing  has  yielded  prints  on  bromide  paper  after  many  years  as 
st?.ble  a.nd  fresh  as  any  I  have  seen. 

In  practice  we  oil  know  that  chloride  works  well  with  all  acid,  but 
if  a  trace  of  acid  is  left  on  the  finished  print  it  will  ultumitely  fade 
out. 

Peroxide  of  (hydrogen  (or  acid  gas)  in  a  gelatine  plate  does  not 
oxidize  Uie  silver,  for  we  have  proved  tliat  after  complete  desiccation 
a  dry  plate  of  silver  bromide  works  even  clearer  than  an  ordinary 
pHate. 

Then  I  have  to  point  ooit  bromide  at  Is.  an  oz.  is  not  quite  a 
practical  change  even  with  hypo  at  Is.  a  pound.  What  is  really 
wanted  for  the  profession  in  these  days  of  fine  bromide  paper  is  a 
toning  ibath  for  P.O.P.  in  one  operation.  And  a  simple  hypo  ajid 
salt  for  a  finish — that  line  of  research  will  yield  a  system  that  will  be 
valuaiUe  to  the  mian  who  wishes  to  turn  out  P.O.P.  prints  that  will 
be  sbaible  and  with  speed  and  profit. — -I  am,  gentlemen,  youis 
faithfully,  Henrt  Holman. 

Bamft,  N.B. 


June  21,  1918.] 
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CO  OPERATIVE  OU)SING  OF  .SHEFFIELD  STUDIOS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Qentlameo, — A  very  repnaentative  meeting  of  ^Sheffield  profes- 
(ional  photographers  took  place  on  June  11  st  Stephenson's  Cafi, 
i^ieffiehl,  to  disciua  the  queation  of  simultaneous  cloxing  of  premises 
for  the  aunnal  holidays.  Practically  all  the  principal  photographers 
agreed  to  close,  with  one  notable  exception — viz.,  that  of  a  large 
Manchester  ftnn  with  a  btanch  in  Sheffield.  Thin  dissentient  has 
been  written  to  with  a  riim  to  a  reoonadcratioii  of  the  proposition, 
sad  the  matter  stands  pendiog  a  reply.  It  was  unanimously  decided 
to  form  a  local  association  to  be  aflUiated  to  the  P.P.A.,  and  a 
further  mretini;  will  tw  held  shortly  to  appoint  offioei«  and  adopt 
rules,  etc. 

Tie  writer  wm  appointed  secretary  {pro  Itm.). — ^Faithfully  yours, 

G.  K.  Markcbow. 

1T7    rir»tr.ne  Street.  SheflieU. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  BEE  METI-^. 

To  the  Editors. 

GeoUetnen, — In   your  iaene   of   April   19.  which   I  have  just   re- 

CMvad  (May  18)  in  Philadelphia,^  note  a  latter  froin  Mr.  Olirer 

Hottoa,  Qoder  dale  of  April  13,  about  my  Bee  Meter  article,  which 

ajipeared  the  day  tielore  in  "B.J." 

Tear  correspondent  ha*  pmbabiy  read  my  article  too  hastily  and 
wiittaD  his  letter  overnight,  for  be  is  in  error  in  atating  that  I 
"  miaed  the  main  point  that  .Mr.  Watkins  surely  makes  perfectly 
plain,  that  is,  'test  the  li^  that  falls  on  the  snbjaot.'  " 

9ooh  inatmctiona  would  be  altogether  too  indefinite,  indeed,  and 
it  is  not  the  method  in  fall,  as  advised  by  Mr.  Watkin«.  Bafarsace 
t'.  the  Bee  Booklet  or  the  Manual  will  sbow  the  (olkmring,  as 
printed  in  my  artide:— "  Teat  the  Ught  which  is  actually  iUominai- 
t'lg  the  iHadieM  (the  italic*  are  mine)  part  ti  the  anbject  to  be  photo- 
grafthed.  .  .  .  T%e  light  whsch  falls  upon  the  wortt  lighttd 
(sflain  the  itabca  are  mine)  part  of  the  adbjact  in  wbi<4i  detail  is 
rcqiiired  in  tiie  oegattTe  is  that  to  be  tested." 

In  the  nest  to  lb*  iaat  Uoe  of  4lte  meemd  enioMt  of  my  article 
ni  April  12,  page  170,  the  types  made  me  aay  "  moat "  fur  "  wont." 
f>B  fnge  171,  aizth  line  from  the  tettom,  the  word  "  neeaaaanly  " 
•boiiu  bBTa  <>eeo  printed  '*  unnseassarily."  In  the  twaoty-eixth 
I'aa,  fint  cotamn,  page  172,  tlie  word  "  clops  "  aboold  baTa  been 
"steps."  Fart&er  down  the  oolomn  the  wof<d  "mntoally"  should 
liave  been  "mentally."  These  mrora  var*  gmve,  bat,  being 
riigaged  in  newspaper  work  myaeV  {not  aa  a  phoilogrMpher).  I  know 
that  proof-readera  are  not  infallible. 

Dpoa  noting  the  error  I  immediately  «ula  to  the  Editors,  and 
tailed  their  attention  to  them,  hut  inaaanm  as,  at  this  writing,  I 
•lo  not  know  whether  my  letter  is  in  their  hands  or  in  Davy  Jones's 
'<<ker,  I  repeat  them  here. 

Mr.  Horton's  espianation  of  bis  method  of  using  the  Bee  Meter 
i»  not  quite  clear  to  me  unless  I  milietitala  tha  word  "aboold" 
«here  he  uses  the  word  "  will."  Even  then  he  wna''i  not  he  foDow- 
'.og  Mr.  Watkins'*  instrartion*  to  "test  the  lit;ht  which  is  actoally 
ilhmtinating  the  tkaditrt  part  of  the  aabjeet  to i>e  photographed." 

Aasmn*  that  the  subject  \*  a  porch  house  with  the  sun  shining  on 
the  front  and  one  side,  that  the  camera  is  placed  to  photograph  the 
front  fully  and  the  timdotr  side  partially,  and  that  detail  is  wanted 
"iider  the  porch  and  in  the  idiadow  aide.  You  easily  see  that 
I  r  .Mr.  Hoftea's  method  (as  I  undeiatand  it)  of  holding  the  meter 
it  the  •ut>ject  and  feeing  the  <9iniara,  lie  would  not  be  following 
^Ir.  Watkins'*  instructions  of  testing  the  light  illuminating  the 
'hoiiitM  part,"  etc. 

He  farther  states  that  ".Mr.  Bitter  refers  to  his  having  been 
>tang.  It  is  a  halMt  of  bees  to  sting  when  miahaadled,"  etc.  Quite 
true.  And  that  ia  aoiaciiy  what  1  bad  been  doing  "when  I  first 
liegan  to  use  the  Bee."  Bat  your  currmpondani  has  evidently  over- 
'•«ked  a  following  etateroent  in  which  I  speak  of  it  ae  an  "  insepar- 
.  bla companion."  It  ia,  indeed,  the  roost  raloMile  and  indis|>enMible 
uf  my  photographic  ace  esse  ries.  and  I.  and  tlwaande  of  othem,  am 
moat  gtatefirf  to  Mr.  Watkim,  not  only  for  thla,  but  faia  many  other 
original  methoda  for  making  cxfxxiire  and  development  more  exact 
procedures. 

.Not  the  least  Taiuable  nf  the  Bee  Meter  eqaipmeat  ■  the  Btwd- 
'  lit  sensitive  disc,  which,  indeed,  is  moat  ai>propriately  named. 
I  regret  that  anyone  shouVl  ha\e  read  my  srtic's  an  hastily  or  in 


moh  a  qiirit  as  to  feel  that  it  wa-s  one  of  "  censure."  Surely  rte 
whole  intent  was  to  promote  the  use  of  the  Bee,  which  I  have  ohoeea 
out  of  many  tried  for  my  own  use. 

IMy  statement  that  the  Bee,  -when  used  according  to  the  book  of 
instructions,  indicates  unnecegsarily  long  exposures  with  up-to-date 
shutter  equipment  seenu  to  be  corrdborated  'by  such  well-known 
worker*  as  Dr.  Malcolm  Dean  {Miller  and  Frank  R.  Fraprie, 
F.R.P.S.,  who  have  both  stated,  in  print,  that  they  find  one-half 
of  the  indicated  exposure  quite  sufficient  for  the  prodnotion  of  a 
good,  normal  negative. 

Mr.  Fraprie  is  the  meet  valiant  champion  of  Mr.  Watkins  in 
America,  and  surely  no  t^u^tful  person  would  accuse  him  of 
"censuring"  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Hortoii  may  believe  that  he  is  giving  the  exposures  as  indi- 
cated by  hie  method  of  using  the  Bee,  bat  does  he  know  that  he 
is?  Hat  he  ttited  his  rhulter  speeds  by  a  reUable  instrument^  I 
have  one  shutter  made  by  one  of  the  leading  shntter-makers  in 
America,  and  yet  I  find  that  the  1-100  speed  give«  actually  l-£0, 
the  1-2S  gives  actually  1-16.  the  1-10  is  accurate,  and  the  1-S  gives 
18  to  1-7. 

If  anyone  has  a  personal  method  of  using  the  Bee,  with  satiafac- 
tory  reaoHs  lo  himseK,  I  would  not  even  eoggest  that  he  try  mine. 
Htop  making  azperimente — make  more  pictures,  coiicentrate  on  de- 
veloping y«ur  artistic  instincts,  selection,  composition,  expression, 
etc.— Cortially  yours,  Milton  M.  Bittxb. 

a012.  Conk  Street,  PhiUdelphia  (Pa.),  May  15.  1918. 


HnsiDers  to  CorresponaentSs 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
fn  sewsfMSaes  e/  ysasraf  rtdyctd  lupplitt  of  faptr,  as  «As  rttiiH 

»f  praArttttan  »f  ti*  importmti«n  of  mmeh  wod  pWp  and  grmtt, 

•  twudltr  tfoct  ynU  bt  availcU*  imttf  futtA*r  nttiet  for  ripfisi 

la  frT4»fond*nt4. 
jfara— ar,  <es  twP  ansiaar  by  pott  if  itamftd  and  addrtttod  tmpt- 

leys  <s  tueloMd  for  r*flf:  b-etnt  InUmaHonal  Oanpen,  frwm 

rimdoT*  abroad. 
Tlu  faU  §u»$liont  and  antwtrt  wOl  bt  printtd  only  in  At  eato  of 

inffiiritt  of  gtntral  interest. 
Qn»riti  te  bi  antwtrtd  in  tht  Friday' t  "  Journal  "  mv»t  rtaeh  us 

net    falar    Aan    Tuttday  {potUd    Mondmy),  and    tkoUd    bt 

addrtmad  la  «*e  Mditart. 

A.  B. — The  letter  containing  a  reply  to  your  query  has  been  retomed 
to  us  by  the  Poet  Office  marked  "  gone  away."  If  you  will  send  an 
address  which  will  find  you  we  will  re-poet  it. 

T.  F.  D. — We  have  no  intelligence  of  the  incident.  The  only  way  in 
which  you  could  obtain  details  would  be  by  going  to  the  files  of 
the  local  newspaper  at  the  otBce  or  possibly  at  the  Birmingham 
Central  Library. 

KtKrjfftc'H.— We  think  tiiat  the  paper  by  Professor  Joly  on  the 
latent  image  to  which  you  refer  is  that  read  before  the  Dublin 
meeting  of  tlw  Photographic  Convention,  and  published  in  th« 
"BJ"  of  July  14,  1905. 

f'  -The    black    is    a    secret   composition.     Although    its 

'ss  was  demonstrated  at  the  R.P.S.,  the  formula  was  not 
published.  You  can  get  it  from  Messrs.  E.  B.  Fry,  110,  Pratt 
HtTttt.  Great  College  Street,  London,  N.W.I. 

.\  —1.  Equal.  2.  Say  £1.  3.  Not  enough  to  make  any  appreciablp 
difference.  4a.  Practically  no  difference.  If  any,  (iie  fjQ  woohl 
be  bettor  at  //&  4b.  ImpoaaiUe  to  put  a  value  on  an  unknown 
make  of  lens.    5.  No  difference  Uiat  we  are  aware  of. 

W.  E.  W.— There  are  a  number  of  treatise*  on  X-ray  work,  but 
most  of  them  deal  with  the  subject  chiefly  from  either  the  medical 
or  the  electrical  standpoint.  On  the  whole,  the  best  general  text 
book  is  that  of  "  X-Rays."  by  G.  W.  C.  Kaye,  publiahed  by 
Longmans,  price  5s. 
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Krouide. — We  should  say,  from  the  description,  that  the  lens  is 
capable  of  giving  a  sharp  picture,  and  that  the  fault  is  that  the 
glasses  have  been  misplaced.  We  have  an  article  in  type  on 
placing  the  glasses  correctly,  the  directions  in  which,  together 
with  diagrams,  should  enable  you  to  remedy  the  defect. 

G.  L.  W. — There  is  no  means  for  remedying  a  negative  which  has 
developed  stains  of  the  kind  shown  througli  intensification  with 
mercury-ammonia.  The  only  thing  which  we  can  advise  you  to 
do  is  to  have  an  enlargement  made  from  the  negative  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  worked  up,  and  a  copy  negative  made  from  it. 

SocrETAS. — There  is  no  more  complete  list  than  that  published  in  the 
current  "B.J.  Almanac."  Xatuvally  the  war  luis  occasioned  the 
suspension  of  many  societies  and  the  ce.ssation  of  others,  but  the 
list  is  as  complete  and  as  accurate  as  we  have  been  able  to  make 
it  bv  8iicce3.«;vi'ly  i-.cntling  thice  sejtarate  apiJil'. cations  to  society 
secretaries. 

IilABILlTY.— The  Minoscope  is  a  form  of  opaque  projection  lantern 
designed  for  popular  use,  that  is  for  projection  on  a  small  scale. 
It  was  an  American  manufacture,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  you 
could  get  one  at  the  present  time,  but  you  might  try  one  or  two 
of  the  larger  dealers  in  London.  Messrs.  Butcher  supplied  a 
similar  article  as  the  Radiopticon,  and  perhaps  migla  be  able  to 
help  you. 

W.  H.  S.— The  Ross  actinic  triplet  is  a  very  old  lens  introduced 
about  1863,  and  not  very  much  used  then  or  since,  as  the  DaJl- 
meyer  triplet  was  the  more  popular  instrument  of  this  type.  We 
are  sorry  that  we  cannot  tell  you  very  much  .ibout  it,  but  we 
should  say  that  a  10-in.  leils  would  be  a  serviceable  instrument 
for  cabinet  portraits  and  could  be  used  at  a  pinch  for  groups  and 
arciiitecture  on  a  whoIe^plate,  thoaigh  we  should  say  that  tlie 
definition  to  the  edges  of  tih's  larger  plate  would  be  scarcely  up 
to  the  mark.  We  sup|)ose  you  are  right  in  stating  the  ir-aximum 
apertui-o  at  fi8:  we  find  it  mentioned  as  /'/16. 

W.  M.  D. — These  intense  brown  stains  with  chromium  intensifier 
are  rare,  but,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  what  appears  to  be 
the  most  probable  cause  of  them  is  exposure  of  the  negative, 
whilst  in  a  bleached  state  or  during  re-development,  to  strong 
light.  About  the  best  means  which  are  known  of  removing  the 
stain  is  to  rub  the  whole  surface  of  the  negative  with  a  solution 
of,  say,  5  per  cent,  strength  sulphite  of  soda,  with  enough  hydro- 
chloric acid  added  to  it  to  make  the  mixture  smell  distinctlj'  of 
sulphurous  acid  (the  smell  of  burning  sulphur).  It  is  necessary 
to  rub  the  whole  surface  of  the  negative,  as  the  density  is  slightly 
reduced  by  this  treatment. 

B.  H. — ^It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any  certainty  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  whitish  markings  on  the  sulphide-toned  prints.  It 
is  a  omevvhat  common  defect,  and  we  believe  is  lia'ble  to  occur 
most  frequently  when  a  stronger  solution  of  sulphide  than  is 
necessary  is  used.  Very  likelv  also,  insufficient  washing  between 
bleaching  and  sulphiding  has  something  to  do  with  it,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  wasHi  for  a  long  time  between  these  two  opera- 
tions. If  prints  get  a  free  exposure  to  running  water  for  five 
minutes  this  amount  of  washing  ought  to  be  ample.  Perhaps  you 
may  find  in  these  two  Jiints  the  means  of  avoiding  further  occur- 
rence of  the  defect,  but  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  tell  you 
anything  more  deSnite  as  to  its  cause. 

Fading  Colours. — Will  you  kindly  advise  me  what  to  do  to  pre- 
vent the  fading  of  the  colours  of  sketch  portraits,  and  if  there 
is  any  method  of  treating  either  the  portrait  or  the  prints  which 
will  materially  add  to  the  permanence  of  colours?  Ordinary 
bromide  prints  are  used,  and  the  best  waterH?oIours  obtainable, 
yet  with  very  rare  exceptions,  practically  every  bit  of  colour 
disappears  from  the  specimens  exhibited  within  a  few  weeks.  The 
most  puzzling  part  to  me  is  the  fact  of  one  of  two  specimens 
exhibited  in  the  strongest  light  keeping  its  colour,  and  the  other 
losing  all  save  the  first  flesh  colour,  which  has  changed  to  an  ' 
unnatural  yellow  tint. — E.  W. 

Wo  are  unable  to  explain  your  difficulty,  and  can  only  think 
you  must  be  using  a  medium  with  your  colours  which  sets  up 
some  cliemical  action.  Perhaps  your  ox-gall  is  very  inferior  and 
not  purified.  Hj^po  will  quickly  i:ause  some  colours  to  fade  if  the 
paper  is  not  properly  washed.  Have  you  tried  Winsor  and  New- 
ton's selected  list  of  permanent  colours? 


S.  E. — 1.  It  is  not  exactly  a  c<Mnbinatioii  which  would  be  con- 
sidered the  thing  by  a  high-<'laH6  photographer,  but  providing 
the  two  businesses  are  carried  on  in  a  more  or  less  dignified 
manner  we  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  objection.  2.  We  should 
certainly  say  that  permits  are  still  necessary,  at  any  rate  for  all 
coast  towns.  Vou  should  a])ply  in  the  first  instance  to  the  chief 
police  officer,  from  whom  the  first  foi-m  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
a  permit  is  to  be  obtained.  3.  It  depends  on  the  regulation*^. 
In  some  places  it  is  prohibited  even  to  be  in  possession  ni 
apparatus  without  a  permit,  but  we  should  hardly  thinlc  that 
this  is  the  case  in  your  town.  4.  Surely  any  agreement  you 
liave  with  the  landlord  specifies  the  term  of  notice,  and  the 
new  lapidloid  cannot  possibly  give  you  a  Sihorter  notice.  But 
we  think  j'ou  might  obtain  the  aid  of  a  solicitor  with  the  object 
of  <ibstructin^  any  attempt  to  get  you  out  of  the  premises.  In 
these  days  a  Coiuity  Court  judge  has  great  power  in  this 
respect,  and  is  usually  on  the  side  of  the  tenant  who  is  suffering 
hardship  through  the  sale  of  th^  property. 

S.  C. — (1)  With  certain  subjects  there  is  no  doulbt  an  advantage  in 
the  use  of  a  graduated  light-filter,  for  example  in  Aipine  scenes, 
wihera  very  brightly  lighted  cloud  masses  occur,  also  with  a  etixjng 
foreground  of  dark  trees.  In  these  cases  the  benefit  of  the  wedge 
filter  is  exactly  as  you  suggest,  nimely,  that  it  etjuaJises  more  or 
less  the  liUlumination  on  the  plate  and  thus  enal>les  tihe  plate  to 
deal  accurately  with  a  subject  which  otherwise  wimid  be  of  too 
great  a  range  for  reasonably  coiTec:t  reproduction.  The  worst  of 
the  wedge  .".creen  is  that  it  needs  very  careful  adjustment ;  unless 
this  care  is  exercised  it  may  make  matters  woi-se.  (2)  The 
■■  Sinclair"  is  a  vei"y  efficient  form  of  hood,  and  its  extensibility 
allows  of  the  imaxinium  sihade  action  being  obtained  with  lenses  of 
different  view  angle.  Wdien  so  adjusted  tJiere  would  be  scarcely 
any  further  advaaitage,  we  think,  in  the  use  of  diaphi-agnis  within 
the  camera.  (3)  The  only  fitment  of  the  kind  to  which  apj^ai-ently 
you  refer  is  one  wfhich  was,  and  we  believe  is,  fairly  common  on 
American  cameras,  in  which  the  focussing-sci-een  is  at- 
tached to  the  camera  back  by  a  pair  of  springs, 
so  that  the  plate-holder  can  be  thrust  between  the 
back  and  the  focussing-screen  frame  preparatory  to  mak- 
ing an  exposure,  .\fter  the  plate  is  exposed  and  when  the 
dark-slide  is  withdrawn  from  the  camei-a  the  springs  bring  the 
focussing-screen  back  into  register.  W'e  do  not  recollect  having 
seen  this  arrangement  on  any  British  camera.,  hut  it  is  one  which  is 
perfectly  easy  to  fit ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  either  Messi'.*. 
Sinclair  or  a  firm  oif  camera  repajrers  such  as  Messrs.  H.  T.  Ball  and 
Co..  54,  Berwick  Street,  Oxford  Street,  [..ondon,  W.l,  could 
adapt  it  to   your  "  Una  " 
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.SIMMARY 

In  •  Iwiiing  articb  on  Um  cunstruelioa  and  adjaatoMat  o(  Um 

ertrait  Imm  w«  take  the  opportunity  of  giviog  precis*  inatnieUoiM 
r  the  proper  pkdng  of  tae  compoDent  g!uMs  of  portrait  lentes 
made  aeeonLna  to  the  original  PetsT«l  pattern  and  to  the  Dallmeyer 
modifleatioo  of  it.  Theae  notaa,  in  oonjanction  with  Uw  diawinga, 
4ioald  be  aoAcieot  to  guide  the  photogrjfihar  noakilled  in  oplioil 
mattara  in  raaaaembling  correctly  a  poctrait  leas  whioli  haa  been 
takes  apart  for  cleaning.    (P.  280.) 

A  recent  addreae  by  Mr.  R.  Khapherd,  aeerelary  of  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Aaaociation,  deala  in  an  interealiog  way 
with  the  aocety,  which  ia  almost  the  oldeet  j>h<i«ogni^ic  body  in 
the  country,  and  haa  special  claima  upon  the  mierest 
troa  the  fact  that  iU 


I  special  claima  upon  tlie  mierest  of  our  readera 
ta  "  Journal,"  after  eeveral  aooeaaaiva  ehaoMa 
of  nama,  bat  witbonl  intemiption  of  pwblicatkwi,  beoam*  He 
"  British  Journal  of  Pbotognpny."  Mr.  Shepherd  pay*  adeqnaU 
tMtimooy  to  the  r**olotioaary  work  of  Sayo*  and  Bolton  in  the 
originalioa  of  oollodio-bromide  dry-olate*.    (P.  98^ 

Mr.  A.  Locfcett,  in  a  coatfibuted  article,  daaerme*  a  method  o< 
oalculaiing  the  separatioo  in  telaphotographK  work.    (P.  2BL) 

The  co-operative  cloeing  of  photographic  atiidtos  is  anooonced  in 
rofarence  to  Keigkley  and  Northampton,  the  Utter  town  haring 
been  the  first  to  adopt  the  ■ebame,  which  had  its  originatioa  there 
with  Mr.  S.  H.  Oraeaway.    (P.  280.) 

One  effect  of  cooeartad  mens  urea  lowarda  eo^oparatiT*  closing  ia 
ID  the  disectioo  of  Iha  eaUblishmeot  of  local  awortatioaa  of  profea- 
akwal  pbotographets     (P.  289.) 

The  oewly-formed  association  of  Lancaahira  photographers  is  to 
be  called  "  Society  of  Maalar  Photographers :  L*ocaahir«  and  Dis- 
trict."   (P.  286.) 

In  th*  coUturiag  of  priato  or  lantern-slides  with  aniline  dyee,  a 
oaotioa,  ■aBtioaea  b^  a  carreapoodent,  is  to  avoid  the  use  of  pre- 
liminary harfan'Pg  with  an  ahim  bath  or  in  a  flxing-hardening  bath. 
Certaio  Jyea  are  liable  to  profound  changes  of  tint  whoa  applied  tn 
alum-treatod  gelatine.     (P.  299.) 

Some  hinl4  on  the  photographic  rendertng  o.'  the  hair  in  portrai- 
tare  are  contributed  to  "  Aaciatanta'  Noin.  '    (P.  296  ) 

Th*  exhibition  of  the  Ixmdon  Salon  will  ha  held  from  September 
14  to  October  14.    (P.  289.) 

A  inateral  which  might  well  receive  th«  aUantion  of  mannlac- 
tavers  in  this  coontry  is  a  paper  for  while-yon-wait  portraits,  specalty 
adaptable  for  the  making  of  positives  direct  by  a  procees  of  iwerta! 
aao  re-development  aimiwr  to  that  employed  for  Aotochrome  pistea. 
(P.  280.) 

There  are  many  fa^jacla  in  th*  working  up  of  which  the  Bromo-1 
pmcaaa  offers  diaflntl  adraatages  over  other  methods,  and  affordii, 
an  aaaaraaee  of  parmanpnce.    (P.  290.) 


EX-CATHEDRA. 

The  London  By  a  unanimous  decision  of  its  members 
Salon.  the   annual   exhibition    of   the    London 

Salon  is  to  be  held  again  this  year  at  the  Galleries  of  the 
Royal  Water-Colour  Society,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London. 
S.W.  The  exhibition  is  to  open  on  September  14  and  to 
close  on  October  12  :  the  last  day  upon  which  exhibits  can 
be  received  is  September  3.  Exhibitors  from  abroad  who 
may  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  exhibition  should  note 
that  prints  are  to  be  sent  unmounted  and  unframed  in 
postal  packets  not  exceeding  7  lbs.  in  weight.  Pictures 
from  exhibitors  in  this  country  must  not  be  framed,  and 
may  be  mounted  or  unmounted  at  the  sender's  discretion. 
But  if  they  are  mounted  the  outside  dimensions  of  the 
mount  require  to  be  15  by  12,  20  by  16,  or  25  by  20  inches 
(in  no  case  larger  than  the  last  named),  and,  wherever 
possible,  white  or  of  light  tone.  Those  which  fare  sent  un- 
mounted and  are  selected  for  exhibition  will  be  mounted 
by  the  committee,  and  -all  accepted  entries  will  be  shown 
under  glasa.  An  entry  or  packing  fee  of  three  shillings 
is  charged,  and  covers  any  number  of  pictures  from  one 
exhibitor.  The  entry  forma  will  be  rea^y  shortly,  and 
applications  for  them,  as  well  as  all  communications  in 
reference  to  the  exhibition,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Photographic  Salon,  at  the  Galleries. 


More  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  movement 

Co-operative      jn   certain  towns  towards   the   adoption 
Closing.  ^f   j^jjg   closing   of    all    studios    for   the 

Hame  period  as  a  means  of  providing  and  simplifying 
assiiitantA'  holidays  is  being  taken  up  by  photographers 
in  Sheffield.  As  reported  in  a  letter  last  week, 
agreement  as  to  this  arrangement  has  been  come  to  by 
nearly  all  the  principal  photographers  in  the  town,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  before  the  time  arrives  for  putting  tho 
proposition  into  practice  unanimity  may  be  secured.  A 
feature  of  these  concerted  measures,  which  is  to  be 
regarded  with  satisfaction,  is  that  the  meetings  held  for 
qonsiduing  them  have  had  another  and  a  still  more  useful 
oulcmne,  namely,  the  establishment  of  an  association  of 
photographers,  in  the  case  of  Sheffield,  to  be  affiliated 
with  the  P. P. A.  It  would  seem  that  tho  circumstances 
of  the  times  are  operating  in  the  direction  of  overcoming 
— or  perhaps  we  should  say  harmonising — the  highly  indi- 
vidualistic spirit  which  is  a  charactr  istic  of  photographers 
no  less  than  of  members  of  many  other  professions  or 
businesses  in  this  country.  Local  branches  of  the  Profes 
sional  Photographers'  Association  were  in  existence  somo 
years  ago,  but  from  one  cause  or  another  have  gradually 
ebbed  away.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  measures  which 
are  being  taken  in  Sheffield  and  in  other  places  will 
succeed  in  re-establishing  them  upon  a  firmer  basis. 
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A  Word  for  Bronioil,  or  any  form  of  "  oil  "  priut- 
Bpomoll.  ing,  does  not  seem  to  have  appealed  to 

professional  photographers  to  the  extent  which  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  advantages  which  it 
offers  in  the  way  of  control.  This  may  best  be  explained 
by  describing  an  enlargement  which  we  recently  saw  in 
process  of  pigmenting.  The  subject  was  a  head-and- 
ehoulders  study  of  an  old  fisherman  against  a  very  con- 
fusing and  broken  up  background,  while  the  figure  was 
clothed  in  oilskins,  which  gave  sharp  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade  and  hard  angular  lines.  To  have  "finished  "  such 
an  enlargement  in  the  ordinary  way  would  have  taken 
many  hours  of  work,  and  no  matter  how  skilfully  it  was 
done  the  handwork  would  have  appeared  disagreeably 
evident.  The  treatment  by  Bromoil,  however,  resulted, 
with  about  an  hour's  work,  in  a  soft  harmonious  picture 
in  a  rich  sepia  tone  with  transparent  shadows  and  soft 
liigh-lights,  and  with  the  comfortable  assurance  of  absolute 
permanency.  Nothing  is  so  disheartening  to  a  photo- 
grapher as  to  see  a  carefully  finished  enlargement  change, 
either  from  a  fading  of  the  image  itself  or  of  the  colours 
with  which  it  has  been  finished.  As  the  Bromoil  image  is 
homogeneous,  being  entirely  composed  of  the  same  oil 
pigment,  this  cannot  occur,  the  result  being  as  permanent 
as  a  monochrome  sketch  in  oil,  or,  what  is  perhaps  a  better 
analogy,  a  mezzotint  engraving.  Bromoil  is  not  a  difficult 
process  provided  a  suitable  paper  is  selected  for  the 
enlargement,  and  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
there  has  been  a  considerable  difference  in  the  quality 
of  many  of  the  brands  of  piaper  previously  found  suit- 
able. There  seems  to  be  a  general  tendency  to  produce  a 
harder  coating,  so  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain 
"relief."  In  these  circumstances  it  is  better  for  the 
beginner  to  start  with  one  of  the  special  grades  made 
for  Bromoil,  two  makes  of  which  are  those  of  Griffin  and 
Illingworth. 

«  *  * 

Whjie-You-  The     interference     with     the     ordinary 

Wait  Mate-  supply  of  the  sensitive  ferrotype  plates 

and  cards  employed  by  the  beach  and 
street-corner  photographer  has  been  the  cause  of  bringing 
to  our  notice  the  very  widespread  demand  which  exists  for 
these  materials,  the  chief  source  of  which,  so  we  under- 
stand, has  been  in  the  past  America  and  Germany.  The 
sensitive  ferrotype  plate  or  card,  which  is  developed  as  a 
thin  negative  image  of  whitish  colour  on  a  black  support 
in  a  combined  developing  and  fixing  bath,  is,  of  course, 
a  special  description  of  material,  to  the  manufacture  of 
which,  apparently,  firms  in  this  country  have  hitherto  not 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  turn  their  attention.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  of  some  service  to  utter  a  reminder  of 
the  greatly  superior  type  of  while-you-wait  portrait  which 
can  be  made  with  the  same  expedition  by  operating  upon 
an  altogether  different  system.  The  direct  positive 
obtained  by  a  whitish  deposit  on  a  black  support  is  a  poor 
thing  at  the  best,  and  its  popularity  is  simply  due  to  the 
fact  that  nothing  better  is  available.  The  use  of  a  thinly- 
coated  emulsion  paper  specially  made  so  as  to  be  readily 
reversible  by  a  process  similar  to  that  used  in  the  making 
of  an  Autochrome  transparency  provides  the  means  of 
producing  a  single  print,  which  may  be  of  the  very  finest 
photographic  quality.  A  paper  of  this  kind  was  put  upon 
the  market  in  a  small  way  from  America  some  five  or  six 
years  ago,  but  secured  small  sales,  apparently  for  the 
reason  that  changes  in  the  American  factory  interfered 
with  its  supply.  The  method  of  its  manipulation  con- 
sisted in  development,  removal  of  the  initial  negative 
image  by  a  silver  solvent  bath  such  as  bichromate  or  per- 
manganate, and  the  "redevelopment"  of  the  residual 
positive  image  by  means  of  a  sulphide  bath.     It  will  thus 


be  seen  that  no  hypo  is  used  or  is  necessary  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  the  prints,  in  addition  to  their  fine  quality, 
should  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  permanence. 


THE  PORTRAIT  LENS  AND  ITS  ADJUSTMENTS. 

Although  there  are  now  upon  the  market  many  lenses  of 
great  rapidity  which  are  eminently  suitable  for  portraiture, 
the  distinctive  title  of  "portrait  lens"  is  almost  ex- 
clusively applied  to  instruments  of  the  Petzval  construc- 
tion or  of  the  Dallmeyer  modification  of  it.  Generally  the 
intensity  of  the  Petzval  type  of  lens  ranges  l>etwe€n  //2 
and  //6,  while  the  maximum  intensity  of  the  larger  anas- 
tigmats  is  about  //3.5.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
latter  possess  the  essential  quality  of  rapidity  to  almot-t 
the  same  degree  as  the  older  form  of  "  portrait  "  objec- 
tive. Although  it  does  not  quite  come  within  the  scope  of 
our  title,  we  may  be  forgiven  for  reminding  readers  who 
are  inexpert  in  optics  that  the  construction  of  a  lens  has 
no  effect  upon  the  "  drawing  "  or  perspective  of  the 
photograph.  Lenses  of  equal  focal  length  give  similar 
results  at  the  same  distance;  definition  and  covering  power 
may  differ  widely,  but  the  size  of  image  and  the  relative 
size,  say,  of  bands,  feet,  anxl  head  in  a  sitting  figure  will 
be  the  same. 

The  orginal  construction  of  the  Petzval  portrait  lens  ae 
first  made  by  Voigtlander  in  1840  has  been  little  altered 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  only  modifications  are  those 
necessitated  by  variations  in  the  nature  of  the  glass  em- 
ployed.     The  accompanying   diagram    (fig.    1)   shows  the 


Pig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


form  and  position  of  the  various  glasses,  the  open  surfaces 
of  which  are  distinguished  by  numbers,  the  dotted  out- 
line representing  the  mount.  In  many  lenses  the  glasses 
are  not  permanently  fixed  into  the  brass  cells,  but  dropped 
in  and  secured  by  a  clamping  ring  or  "  counter  cell."  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  be  very  careful,  if  they  have 
been  removed  for  any  purpose,  that  they  are  replaced  in 
their  proper  positions,  for  if  this  be  not  done  the  lens  will 
be  rendered  useless  for  the  time  being.  The  front  com- 
bination is  dropped  into  the  cell  with  the  convex  side 
downwards  and  held  by  screwing  the  counter  cell  home 
until  there  is  only  the  slightest  play  between  the  glass  and 
metal.  This  is  tested  by  shaking  the  cell  while  it  is  held 
close  to  the  ear.  If  the  counter  cell  is  screwed  home 
tightly  there  is  danger  of  putting  a  strain  on  the  glass  and 
impairing  the  definition.  There  is  a  much  greater  chance 
of  mistake  when  assembling  the  back  combination,  as  here 
we  have  two  lenses  each  of  which  may  be  wrongly  placed, 
or  the  whole  combination  may  be  reversed.  Reference  to 
the  diagram  will  make  the  proper  arrangement  quite  clear. 
On  looking  through  the  glasses  it  will  be  seen  that  one 
magnifies  objects  and  the  other  diminishes  them.  Take 
the  magnifying  lens  and  examine  the  two  curves.  It  will 
be  found  that  one  is  flatter  than  the  other.  Put  the  hvz^- 
cell  upon  a  table  and  drop  in  the  lo;is  fiat  sic'-^  do""r- 
wards  (curve  6,  fig.  1).  Put  in  the  brass  separating  ring 
and  drop  in  the  diminishing  lens,  hollow  side  down  (curve 
4,  fig.  1).  Screw  in  the  counter  cell  in  the  same  way  as 
directed  for  the  front  lens.     The  commonest  error  is  to 
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r«v0ree  the  poeition  of  the  surfaces  5  and  6.  If  this  has 
been  done  the  central  d«fiiution  will  not  be  impaired,  but 
It  will  fail  off  very  rapidly,  only  a  very  small  cirde  being 
properly  covered.  Most  English  opticians  burnish  the 
vlassee  into  the  various  celb  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
disarrange  them,  and  this  affords  a  slight  check  on 
forgeries.  So  far  as  we  know.  Roes,  Dallmeyer,  and  Grubb 
liave  always  don«  so,  so  that  if  a  lens  bears  one  of  theoe 
names  and  has  the  loose  lensets  and  separating  ring,  it 
■.hould  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

The  Dallmeyer  portrait  lens  patented  in  1866,  although 
iimilar  in  the  ganeral  idea,  has  important  differences  in 
construction.  It  will  be  noticed  from  the  diagram  (fig.  2) 
that  surface  No.  2  has  quite  a  deep  curve  instead  of  being 
nearly  flat  as  in  fig.  1,  wbile  the  form  of  the  two  back 
glasses  is  not  only  different,  but  their  positions  are  re- 
versed, the  diminishing  lens  being  placed  outside  or  next 
the  plate.  Lenses  of  this  cooatruotion  have  also  been  made 
l)j  Ross  and  Swift,  and  the  glasses  are  always  bnmisbed 
into  their  oella,  so  that  displacement  is  impossible.  Lenses 
of  this  type  have  a  very  useful  quality,  generally  known 
as  "  diffusion  of  focus,"  that  is  to  aay,  by  altering  the 
distance  between  the  surfaces  4  and  5  (fif .  2)  any  degree 
of  unsharpneas  «aa  be  ofaiained.  When  these  surfaoee  are 
as  close  together  as  the  screw  thread  will  allow,  the  defini- 
tion is  quite  sharp,  but  as  the  hock  ring  of  the  )>ack  cell 
Cnot  the  entir*  cell)  is  rotated,  the  definition  becomes  softer 
until,  with  a  large  aperture,  it  become*  distinctly  fuzxy. 
All  the  earlier  EteUawgrer  "  Patent  "  portrait  lenses  had 
notches  cut  in  thia  bade  ring  thus:  i  ii  in  iiit,  with  a 
onall  brass  pin  to  serve  ••  a  pointer.  These  notches  indi- 
eated  the  degree  of  anaorewing  up  to  a  whole  turn.  Two 
or  even  three  complete  turns  may  be  given  if  deaired.  A 
few  years  ago  a  new  form  oi  mounting  was  introduced, 
which  en&bled  the  diffusion  arrangement  to  be  worked  by 
rotating  the  entire  leos  in  its  flange,  the  back  cell  being 
rigidly  held.      It  should  be  noted  that  focussing  should 

I  always  be  done  after  unscrewing  the  diffusing  arrange- 
ment and  not  before,  aa  the  fooal  length  ii  slightly  altered 
by  »o  doing.  It  may  be  a«  well  to  point  out  that  no  ner- 
oeptible  alteration  in  definition  can  be  obtained  by  var3ring 
the  distance  between  the  two  back  lenses  in  the  Petsval 
model  (fig.  I),  nor  by  unscrewing  the  bade  cell  as  a  whole. 
Variation*  in  thp  lenpth  of  the  tube  have,  Iwwever,  a  oon- 
liderable  effect  on  th<>  <v>verine  |>ower  of  the  iastrument. 


Shortening  the  tube  reduces  astigmatism,  but  introduces 
curvature  of  field,  while  lengthening  it  has  the  reverse 
effect.  Some  makers  have  introduced  a  sliding  adjustment 
for  this  purpose.  The  well-known  French  optician  D«:ogy 
fitted  many  of  his  lenses  thus,  while  they  had  in  addition 
supplementary  combinations  for  lengthening  or  shortening 
the  focal  length,  these  being  introduced  between  the  usual 
combinations. 

The  terms  "  crown  "  and  "  flint  "  are  often  applied  to 
the  various  component*  of  lensee.  Originally  they  referred 
to  the  actual  varieties  of  glass  used,  but  in  later  years 
mainly  refer  to  the  form  of  the  lenses.  Thus,  lenses  which 
are  as  a  whole  convex,  or  magnifiers,  are  usually  called 
"  crown,"  while  those  which  are  concave  or  diminish  are 
styled  "  flint."  This  will  explain  any  references  to  the 
"  back  crown  "  or  "  back  flint  "  lenses  which  may  be 
encountered  in  popular  books  on  leases. 

Lenses  of  the  Petzval  construction  are  frequently  em- 
ployed for  purposes  other  than  portraiture.  For  example, 
theee  objeciavee  are  usually  sold  with  enlarging  lanterns, 
and  are  fitted  to  cinematograph  cameras  and  projectors. 
The  lenses  on  the  bett«r  class  of  magic  lantern  are  of 
similar  construotion,  but  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  be  cor- 
rected for  photography.  This  can,  however,  be  ascertained 
by  a  trial,'and  the  result  may  be  that  a  useful  lens,  for 
small  portraits  or  great  enlargement  when  copying,  is  dis- 
covered. Many  of  the  cinema  lenses  are  of  great  intensity, 
//2  or  over,  and  may  be  useful  for  ordinary  work  on  small 
plates. 

The  word  "  portrait  "  is  often  used  in  conjunction  wifli 
"  Euryaoope  "  or  "  Aplanat,"  and  simply  indicates  a 
greater  degree  of  rapidity  than  is  usual  with  that  par- 
ticular type  of  lenK.  Similar  lenses  were  called  "  Extra 
Rapid  Reotilinears  "  by  Dallmeyer  and  "  Universal  Sym- 
metricals  "  by  Ross. 

One  useful  modification  of  the  portrait  lens,  whether 
it  be  Petzval  or  Dallmeyer,  is  the  use  of  the  front  lens 
alone,  the  back  being  entirely  dispensed  with,  for  soft 
focus  effects.  The  focal  length  is,  of  course,  much  greater 
than  the  complete  lens,  hence  it  is  bettenidapted  for  large 
h««ds.  If  used  in  its  normal  poeition  a  moderate  d^ree 
of  aoftness  «k  diffusien  is  obtained,  while  if  placed  at  the 
bade  of  the  tube  in  the  thread  usually  occupied  by  the 
bade  lens  the  image  is  still  further  softened.  This  gives  a 
aseful  mean  between  the  extreme  sharpness  of  the  ordinary 
lens  and  the  proiioiinc<><l  fuzzinemi  of  Uie  anaohromate. 

A    FORMULA    FOR    TELEPHOTO    SEPARATION. 


Moar  photographers  know  that  the  msKnificatioa  of  a  tele- 
photo  lens  depends  on  the  degree  of  separation  between  the 
positire  lens  and  the  nagatiTe  element  or  attachment.  Some- 
timss  this  separation  is  fixed  and  only  one  magnification  is 
poaaihle,  bat  when  it  is  variable  the  magnification  will  ineraase 
tbe  nearer  the  negaitve  kns  Is  to  the  positive,  or  decrease 
the  further  it  is  awaf. 

Usually,  though  not  invariably,  the  mount  of  the  telephoto 
IsBS  is  so  arranged  that  tKe  negative  element  remains  sta- 
tionary, while  the  positiT*  may  be  rarked  in  or  out.  This 
eoBstraction  allow*  a  given  magnification  to  be  obtained  by 
■Msnriag  the  camera  esteniion  from  the  negative  lens  to 
die  focQsnini;  (irreen,  wllidi  will  be  eqoal  to  the  focus  of  the 
aegative  lens  nultiplied  by  the  magnification  minus  1,  or 
E^^iX(-,),  and  then  adjusting  the  separation.  Various 
mssioring  appliances  have  been  introdaced  for  thia  purpose, 
sodi  as  Dallmerer's  calcuUtor,  which  consists  of  a  graduated 
spring  tape,  and  the  sliding  wooden  scale  devised  by  Captain 
Owen  Wheeler. 

Often,  however,   it  may  not  be  convenient  to  measure  the 


extension,  or  there  may  be  no  means  available.  In  that 
one  can  only  proceed  by  first  adjusting  the  »e[>aration  and 
then  racking  the  camera  in  and  out  till  the  image  is  in  focus. 
I(  the  mount  is  engraved  with  the  desired  magnification  there 
is  no  difficulty,  but  if  that  particular  magnification  is  not 
marked,  or  if  the  combination  is  an  experimental  one  with 
Dona^ations  at  all,  the  wished-ior  result  calls  for  a  tedioas 
snccsasien  of  trials. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  a  formula  is  desirable  for  finding 
the  nodal  separation  between  the  positive  and  the  negative 
lens  (or  any  given  magnification.  It  is  believed  that  no  such 
simple  formula  has  been  given.  We  have  rules  for  finding  the 
extension,  the  magnification,  the  aperture,  the  equivalent 
focus,  the  circle  of  illumination  and  the  angle  of  view  of  a 
telephoto  lens,  but  not  for  the  one  essential  factor  whicJi 
really  regulates  all  these.  Certainly  the  principle  hae  been 
broadly  sUted  in  text-books,  but  the  puzzled  reader  haa 
hitherto  been  left  to  deduce  definite  figures  for  himself,  from 
tbe  theory  of  the  "telescopic  ooodition"  and  t4ie  "optical 
interval  "  or  "delta." 
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Tlie  writer  has  worked  out  a  non-complicaled  and  accurate 
formola  which  gives  the  nodal  beparafcion  for  any  magnifica- 
tion in  a  few  seconds.  It  is  as  follows :— Let  f,  =  the  focus  of 
the  j)..sitive  lens,  f,  =  the  focus  of  the  negative  lens,  ajid 
M  =  the  magnification  in  linear  diameters.  Then  the  separa- 
tion will  l)o  equal  to 


M" 


For  example,  witJh  a  positive  lens  of  8  in.  focus  and  a  nega- 
tive element  of  3  in.  focus,  a  magnification  of  4  diameters  is 
requii-ed.    Here  the  nodal  separation  needed  will  l>e  : 

8  -  3  +  "I  =  5?  ins. 

Now,  with  the  same  telephoto  combination,  f,-f.  xyill 
obviously  remain   constant,    the  only    variable    factor    being 

•tl..  So,  if  we  make  a  file  mark  on  Uie  moving  part  of  the 
M 

lens  mount,  at  any  pi-eviously  ascertained  magnification,  the 
separation  lor  other,  magnifications  may  l>e  found  by  simply 
caJcuLiting  the  difference  between  the  two  fractions  and 
measuring  that  distance  fixim  the  first  mark.  This  affords 
a  ready  means  of  graduating  the  mount  of  a  telephoto  lens,  or 
of  adding  to  its  existing  graduations,  without  needing  to  know 
the  position  of  the  nodes  or  to  measure  the  extension,  pro- 
vided only  the  focus  of  the  negative  lens  is  known. 

For  instance,  one  may  first  focus  with  the  jKisitive  lens  alons 
on  some  conspicuous  distant  object,  surh  as  a  church  spiie, 
measuring  the  length  of  its  image  on  the  screen.  Then,  with- 
out altering  the  ])esition  of  the  camera,  the  negative  lens  is 
also  affixed,  and  by  a.  seiies  of  adjustments,  focussings  and 
measui-ements  of  the  image,  one  is  obtained,  say,  exactly  twice 
as  large  as  before,  this  being,  of  course,  a  magnification  of  2 
diameters.  A  mark  is  now  made  on  the  moving  ))art  of  the 
lens  mount,  against  the  edge  of  the  fixed  portion.  Suppose 
the  negative  lens  is  known  to  be  of  3  in.  focus.  Then,  if  it  is 
desired  to  mark  the  lens  for  a  magnification  of,  say,  5 
diameters,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  another  mark  at  a 
distance    fi-om    the    first    equal    to     the    difference     between 


any  other  data  whatever  than  those  afforded  by  the  scale 
itself.  Say,  a  jnagnification  of  1^  diameters  is  wanted,  while 
the  scale  is  only  graduated  for  2,  4  and  6  diameters.   Measure 


Fig.  1. 

carefully  the  distance  between  the  graduations  2  and  4.   Sup- 
pose it  to  be  i  in.     Then  by  the  foregoing  rule  it   is   clear 

that^  ——  —  Jiin.     To  find  the  unknown  value  of /«  substitute 
2        4- 

1  for  /".,   and  divide  the  first  fraction  by  the  second  fractic* 
so  obtaine<l.    Thus  :— 


2 
1 

2 

2 


4 
4 


(Ist  fraction.) 
]in.  {2nd  fraction.) 
2,  the  value  of  f^. 


Tlierefure,  to  find   the  mark   for   li  diameters,  ascertain  the 

2        4-3_l- 


f  f  2 

difference  between    /^  and  -^  •  o""  ^ 


2  3  3 

Accordingly,  make  a  mark  on  the  lens  mount  i  in.  from  the 
2-diamete.r  mark,   as  shown  by  Fig.   2,   so  that  at   this  new 

I 

I 


i/j"-* 


^Vz"^ 


the  fractions      and  - 
2  5 


15 


,^       =  -ii  in- as  shown   bv   Fig.  1. 
10  10  Jo 

Since  the  new  magnification  is  higher,  the  mark  must  be  so 

placed   that  the  jjositive  lens   will   be  racked  to   that  extent 

further  in. 

Or,  again,  suppose  it  i_s  desiietl  to  add  more  giadualioiis  to 

an  existing  scale.     It  is  quite  easy  to  do  this  without  having 


Fig.  2. 

mark  the  positive  lens  will  be  racked  further  out  (since  it  is 
a  lower  magnification),  and  we  shall  tlien  have  the  cwiect 
adjustment  for  1^  diameters. 


A.     LOCKETT. 


THE   LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR    PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

[We  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  printing  the  substance  of  an  address  deliveied  last  week  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Liverpool 
Rotary  Club,  at  which  the  autlior,  Mr.  R.  Shepherd,  was  the  invited  speaker.  5Ir.  Shepherd,  as  tlie  secretary  of  the  Liverpool 
-■Vmateur  Photographic  Association,  is  specially  qualified  to  review  the  past  history  of  what  is  almost  the  oldest  pliotographic  society 
in  the  country,  and  his  subject  is  one  the  interest  of  which  we  and  no  doubt  many  of  our  readers  share  with  him,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  "Journal"  of  the  Liverpool  Society,  issued  in  the  second  vejir  of  its  existence,  after  passing  under  several  different 
titles,  but  without  interruption  of  continuous  publication,  became  the  "  British  Journal  of  Photography."  The  Liverpool  Society 
has  been  associated  with  several  important  developments  in  photography,  and  Mr.  Shepherd's  paper  deals  interestingly  with  these  and 
with  the  conditions  of  practical  photographic  work  in  the  old  days. — EDS.  "  B.  J."] 

I  AM  greatly  honoured  by  being  your  guest  this  afternoon,  and  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  putting  before  you  some  notes 
regarding  an  old  Liverpool  society  which  does  not  at  the  present- 
day  come  often  into  the  limelight,  but  which  has  had  a  useful  and 


— I  think  I  may  say — a  somewhat  illustrious  career.  This  is  not 
tlie  occasion  for  entering  into  any  detailed  history  of  photography, 
but  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  look  for  a  few  moments  at  the  middle 
years  of  the  last  century  and  to  consider  what  was  the  position  of 
the  science  of  photography  at  that  time. 

The  idea  that  in  some  way  the  beautiful  pictures  revealed  by 
the  caniera-obscura  might  be  perpetuated  without  the  laborious 
process  of  copying  them  by  pen,  pencil,  or  brusli,  was  an  attractive 
one  to  many  minds,  and  various  methods  were  devised  for  carrying 


it  out.  The  fact  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  silver 
salts  are  blackened  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  seemed 
to  afford  a  solution.  After  obtaining  .some  very  small  degree  of 
success  by  the  use  of  bitumen,  which  undergoes  a  physical  altera- 
tion under  the  influence  of  strong  light,  .Joseph  Nicephore  Niepee 
in  1816  produced  some  pictures  by  making  use  of  the  action  of 
light  upon  a  silver  salt.  Louis  Daguerre,  a  Parisian  scene  painter, 
and  the  inventor,  by  the  way,  of  what  some  of  us  remember  in 
our  youthful  days  as  the  diorama,  was  also  tackling  the  subject 
in  a  different  way.  He  was  able  to  produce  a  very  beautiful  pic- 
ture on  a  polished  silver  plate  treated  with  vapour  of  iodine,  or 
upon  a  silvered  and  polished  copper  plate  rendered  sensitive  to 
light  in  the  same  way.     I  show  a  rather  interesting  specimen  of 
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his  pruceas  in  the  shape  of  a  Daguerre<jtype  of  the  canip  on  the 
Boulevard  du  Temple  in  Paris  during  the  Revolution  of  1848.  It 
was  in  1838  that  Dagnerre  pabliahed  details  of  his  process. 
Licenses  were  issued  to  photographers  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  for  many  years  the  Daguerreotype  held  the  field.  A  large 
number  of  thise  photographs  have  survived :  they  are  of  greM 
beauty  and  were  often  hand-coloured  with  great  skill,  but  they 
had  several  serious  drawbacks.  They  were  expensive,  one  exposure 
resulted  in  only  one  picture,  and  when  used  for  portraiture  the 
sitting  had  to  be  very  much  prolonged.  It  was  obvious  that 
finality  had  not  been  reached,  but  that  development  most  be  sought 
oo  entirely  different  lines.  Naturally,  the  first  desideratum  seemed 
to  be  the  attainment  of  a  method  whereby  people  of  small  me«ns 
could  obtain  a  fairly  aocnrate  presentment  of  the  features  and 
expressions  of  those  dear  to  them.  Dp  to  1839  the  only  means 
a^ailable  to  auch  people  was  the  hlack  paper  silhouette,  some  of 
which  were  exceedingly  clever  work,  or  at  the  best  a  portrait  in 
oil  by  some  rhean  ""^  possibly  quite  incompetent  artist. 

Fox  Talbot,  an  Englishman,  produced  a  process  in  1836  by  using 
paper  treated  with  a  silver  salt.  Thk  yielded  a  negative  from 
which  many  poeitire  copies  could  be  made.  Niipce  de  St.  Victor 
•ub^tvtcd  glass  for  this  paper  itnpport  of  Fox  Talbot,  using  a 
fUmof  albamaBorwliiteof  agg  as  a  vehicle  U>  ocotain  the  silver  aadt. 

In  1847  oollodiaa  was  diaoovered.  that  is  a  aolotion  of  gunootton 
in  ether  and  alcohol.  In  18S2  Brott  Archer  published  a  method 
of  using  collodion  instead  of  the  tronbleMMlM  and  unstable  albtmen 
film,  and  photography  th«n  began  to  take  a  definite  shape  and 
became  attractive  to  ths  ■dsntificallyminded  amateurs  of  whom 
there  were  not  a  few  in  Liv«tpool. 

Ssveral  td  these  used  U>  meet  in  each  othsr's  houses  to  disruM 
the  new  art  and  tbe  wonderful  new  pictares  made  by  tiie  rays  of 
the  MB.  They  also  need  to  foregather  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Joseph 
AtkJasoa,  an  optician  in  Manchester  ;itreet,  who  was  a  very  clever 
merhanician  and  an  enthusiast  in  the  new  art.  Mr.  Atkinson 
•rems  to  have  been  willing  to  put  hti  experisncc  at  the  disposal  of 
those  interested  in  photography  and  to  help  and  advise  them  in 
their  pursuit  of  knowledge.  .\»  a  result  it  was  dcdded  to  found 
a  society  for  mutual  help  and  for  the  iili  aiicwuiil  nf  t^  infant 
art  A  meeting  was  accordingly  held  at  Messrs.  Forrest  and 
Brooiley's  office  in  Lime  Street  on  .March  0,  1863.  The  names  of 
those  present  were  Msssrs.  James  Newlandt,  Julius  Stevenn. 
Francis  Frilli.  G.  B.  Berry,  C.  H.  Chadbum,  Christopher  Bell. 
and  Jamss  A.  Forrest,  who  acted  as  secretary,  pro  tern.  A  rew> 
hilson  was  passed  to  form  a  society,  and  at  a  further  meeting  held 
oa  March  22    the  society  was  definitely  fanned  and  rules  adopted. 

Tbess  rule*  were  baaed  npf>n  those  of  ths  London  Society,  which 
%ai  hssn  founded  a  few  wr«^  previously.  That  society  eventually 
bsMBM  what  is  now  the  Riiysl  Photngraphic  .*5or:Hy.  Refer*in>e 
was  made  at  the  mertini;  to  a  Yorkshire  »ociety.  but  I  lamiot 
trace  that  there  is  any  York»hiit-  «^  lety  now  existing  that  reaihes 
back  to  that  period. 

Tils  chainnui  of  this  meeting  na*  .Mr.  rieten,  who  in  his  opening 
•pseeh  called  attention  to  the  o^iabililiea  of  photograpny  in  assut 
in(  high  art  and  to  the  wide  field  of  experiment  and  research  that  is 
pMStuliil.  The  Mayor  of  Liverpool  agreed  to  act  as  its  first  presi- 
imA,  and  Messrs.  Forrest  and  Mackinlsy  were  apuointed  joint 
sseretahes.  I  mention  the  nanies  of  thsas  early  enthiuiasti  not, 
ualortanately,  because  they  convey  much  to  me  who  ha%e  only  been 
in  Lrvecpool  for  the  past  Ihirtseo  years,  but  in  rase  *ey  may  recall 
SOBS  msoories  to  tomt  of  yoo,  though  it  is  not  probable  thst  any 
<d  thsM  twain  on  this  side  of  th<      Urrat  Divide." 

b  regard  to  Msmbsiship  iiu  distinctinn  was  made  between 
aoMtoars  and  professionals,  thouich  at  an  early  date  troubles  srone 
in  this  conne<^ion.  Caiofally  detailed  minutes  of  the  meetings  were 
kept,  and  make  intevssting  reading.  It  i»  evident  that  these  gsntle- 
■tsa  took  tb«  matter  very  seriously :  their  disciMions  and  debates 
war*  coodaetod  on  ths  lines  of  the  greet  scientific  societies.  Hie 
whoi*  sobjeel  in  all  iU  beannxs  was  dealt  with— the  opti<K. 
chMriatry,  and  tediniqae  of  pboUigraphy.  At  the  second  meeting, 
lor  instance,  a  Mr.  Beny.  of  .Apothecaries'  Hall,  read  a  paper  on 
collodion  negatives,  then  just  beKinning  to  be  generally  used.  In  it 
he  describes  hia  method  of  prqtaring  the  gun-cotton  thst  was  the 
piiaai|Md  onatitosot  of  the  collo<Ji>aL  The  qinliou  of  clinwte  vmc, 
aad  the  prasideiit,  Mr.  Bell,  sUted  that  for  photography  he  pre 
f«rfd  the  BrilMh  afwayhii*  to  tlie  American  or  Frenc4i  fur  the 


taking  of  scenery.  Tliis  view  was  vigorously  oan:bated,  but  I  think 
that  most  piilorial  photographers  of  to-day  would  agree  with  Mr.  fiell 
that  for  producing  atmospheric  perspective  and  tender  gradations  of 
tone  our  own  much-maligned  climate  id  absolutely  unsurpassbd. 

In  these  days  w^hen  one  sees  in  almost  every  chemist's  window 
displays  of  cameras  at  prices  reaching  down  to  less  than  half  a 
sovereign,  it  is  interesting  to  read  discussions  on  various  type« 
of  portable  camera  and  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  modem  hand- 
oamera  in  its  early  stages,  though  the  cntliusiasts  of  those  old  days 
were  handicapped  by  the  slowness  of  the  wet  plate. 

The  practicability  of  making  enlarged  pictures  from  a  negative 
was  also  discussed.  This,  of  course,  was  rendered  diificuU  by  the 
slow  speed  of  the  printing  papers  that  were  available.  In  fact,  one 
may  say  that  in  everything  relating  to  photography  original  and 
most  valuable  pioneer  work  was  done  by  this  society  in  the  face  of 
ureal  difficulty 

And  the  artistic  side  was  by  no  means  neglected.  Mr.  Frank 
Howard,  a  well-known  Liverpool  artist  and  writer  on  art,  was  an 
enthusiastic  mi-niber.  and  spoke  at  many  of  the  meetings.  On  June  3, 
18S3.  he  read  a  |>aper  entitled  "Photography  as  Connected  with  the 
Fine  Arts."  This  lecture,  as  reporteu  in  the  "Liverpool  Mercury," 
would  occupy  nearly  two  columns,  closely  printed,  of  the  "  Liiver 
pool  Daily  Post "  of  to-day.  L>  this  paper  he  refers  to  the  cheap 
portrait  painter  of  the  day,  whose  efforts,  he  says,  "  were  princi- 
pally devoted  to  gi^ing  a  strongly  marked  diagram  of  the  face  in 
the  ahortcst  possible  time  and  at  the  lowest  possible  price."  And 
I  think  tlyt  puts  the  case  pretty  neatly.  He  compares  their 
Dictbods  with  those  nf  the  portrait  photographer  of  his  day,  not 
very  mu<-h  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  One  must  bear  in  mind 
that  at  that  time  the  Daguerrotype  was  the  most  perfect  process 
known,  and.  being  a  positive,  the  features  were  represented  as  in 
a  mirror— that  is  to  say,  the  features  were  reversed ;  what  pur- 
ported to  be  the  right  side  of  ths  face  was  in  reality  the  left.  He 
(«mmented  on  tlie  strained  brows  and  stony  stare  produced  b>-  the 
strong  light  nf  the  operating-room  and  on  the  fixity  of  expression 
that  entirely  failed  to  convey  the  real  individiutUty  of  the  sitter. 
He  compared  a  photographic  portrait  v  ith  a  plaster  cast  that  served 
to  record  the  form  of  the  features,  and  from  which  an  artist  could 
|Niint  a  picture. 

As  an  illu*tr;.t  n  be  referred  to  a  drawing  of  children  by  Sir 
Thomas  LawreiK-e,  which  he  reckoned  nUKht  have  taken  three  or 
four  hours  to  prodm-e.  Ha  says:  "  Prob.'»hly  at  no  one  moment 
during  the  firriod  occupied  in  making  t^  drawing  were  the 
<  hildren  precisely  in  the  aspect  as  they  are  represented.  How," 
lie  nays,  "can  even  the  collodion  process  hope  to  snatcn  evanescent 
charms  like  there.  Uie  result  of  various  shades  of  exnression  and 
transitions  of  M-tion  combined  by  artistic  skill?"  Now.  one  would 
never  dream  of  tomp.Tring  the  most  perfect  photographic  portrait 
with  the  production  of  a  first-rate  portrait  painter,  but  still,  in 
tereut  years  the  possibilities  of  photographic  (wrtraiture  have 
widened  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  masterly  work  in  the  way  of 
character  delineation  is  being  done  with  the  use  of  modern  leiiM-s 
and  rapid  plates  by  some  professional  and  amateur  photographers  of 
to-day.  I  submit  that  this  has  been  rendered  possible  to  a  very 
large  extent  by  work  done  at  a  later  stage  by  members  of  the 
L.A.P.A.    This  we  »l:all,  I  hope,  see  prest-ntly. 

During  the  second  session,  that  is  in  1854,  the  society  was  greatly 
ititer««ted  in  the  subject  of  the  photography  of  the  moon's  surface. 
Sqne  time  before,  a  series  of  detailed  maps  had  been  made  at  the 
rnst  of  enormiiu  labour,  reaching  over  ae\enil  years,  but  it  wus 
realised  that  if  some  arrangement  could  be  devised  for  making 
^]j^l^pera  follow  the  moon's  movements  during  tlie  time  required 
lor  taking  the  photograph  Uie  result  ought  to  l>c  much  more  ac- 
curate than  any  map  that  oould  be  drawn  by  hand. 

Something  of  the  kind  had  been  attempted  by  Professor  Dond,  of 
Cambridge  in  the  United  States,  hy  means  of  tlie  Daguerreotype 
procces.  It  was  only  after  s|>oiling  over  a  hundred  of  these  very 
exiiensive  plates  that  he  was  able  to  get  a  record  at  all  worth 
preserving,  and  when  obtained  it  remained  one  record  only,  and 
rould  not  be  printed  from.  The  British  .Association  had  offerml 
a  prize  for  ths  best  photograph  nf  the  moon,  and  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  second  session  the  chairman  was  able  to  produi-e  a  photo- 
graph that  had  been  taken  on  the  previoiu  Monday  night.  I  believe 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  photograph  which  I  now  exhibit 
is   the  one   in  rjuestion. 
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The  work  was  carried  out  by  Dr.  Edwards,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  astronomer  Mr.  Hartmip.  Tlie  work  was  punsued  and  150 
or  more  photographs  were  made.  The  secretary,  in  reporting  upon 
the  results,  said  that  the  j.hotograph  had  been  magnified  up  to 
24  ft.  in  diameter,  and  that  every  part  of  tlie  definition  came  out 
with  marvellous  exactitude;  so  much  so  that  Uiey  had  the  volcano 
"l>-cho,  amon^  others,  magnified  to  10  ins.  in  diiimeter,  and 
they  conld  clearly  see  the  light  travelling  across."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  this  malU<r  these  Liverpool  photographs  were  far 
ahead  of  anything  that  had  pio\lnnsly  been  done. 

The  committee  of  the  Biiti.-li  Association,  which  was  to  meet 
tliat  year  in  Liverpool,  asked  the  society  if  it  would  arrange  for 
the  projection  of  one  of  these  photographs  upon  a  large  scale  in  the 
Philhamiomc  Hall  during  the  meeting  of  the  Association  This 
was  duly  carried  out,  and  the  moon's  image  was  projected  on  a 
screen,  giving  a  picture  56  ft.  in  diameter. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  society  certain  members 
•Messrs.  James  Xewlands,  then  borough  engineer.  Christopher  Bell 
and  James  Forrest  decided  to  start  a  journal  to  further  the 
science  of  photografrfiy,  and  for  several  years  they  carried  on  the 
'•  Liverpool  Photographic  Journal,"  which,  I  believe,  was  the  first 
journal  devoted  to  that  end.  Jlr.  Charles  Corey  was  the  first 
editor,  and  was  very  successful  in  that  capacity.  The  copyright 
1"  the  paper  was  afterwards  sold  to  Mr.  Henry  Greenwoo'd,  the 
publisher,  who  was  a  anember  of  the  society,  and  in  1857  Mr 
Greenwood  changed  the  name  to  the  "  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Journal  of  Photography,"  so  as  to  include  the  operations  of  the 
Manchester  Society,  which  was  formed  after  the  Liverpool  one 
and  on  similar  lines.  Mr.  Greenwood  again  altered  the  name  of 
the  paper,  eveutnaUy  calling  it  the  "British  Journal  of  Photo- 
flTI^■  ""f  ^^^^'"^1'  «"«  it  h«s  been  published  ever  since.  So 
ve^-  ^Z  7'r°/  '°''''^  ^"^  *'^^  ''''^'^  °f  pnblishing  the 

phot^raphy.       For  a   time   the   Mr.    Frederick    Howard    I    have 

afl^r  thr  "'  r/"  ^'"°^'  '"'  ■•"^'^^  ^™  ^-  -  short  ti'el! 
after  the  Jo^ri^v  1,.,^  parsed  into  Mr.  Greenwood's  luinds-tlie 
editor  was  Mr.  AVilliam  Crookes.  now  better  known  as  Sir  Wm?am 
Crookes  the  eminent  chemist  and  physicist  who,  in  igw!  was  presT 
dent  of  the  R>yal  Society.  By  the  end  of  'l863  the  wZl 
Photographic  Society  had  153  members.  In  1854  the  Earl ^ 
^fton  was  president,  the  vice-presidents  being  Messrs  James 
Newlands,  William  Lassell,  and  R.  B.  Preston.  iTmsTe 
presidency  was  offered  to  the  Earl  of  ElleomerP    whl  .  j 

bowever,  that  his  son.  Lord  Brackley,  sh'S^b^  llVlSfn't 
as  he  was  an  enthusiastic  photographer      In  ih.  »1 1  ti      f  .f 
was  appointed  pati.n  and  t'he  sorSenl         '  ™'  ""  '''*'"■ 

•xj^rifred^nrd'tt"'/''  ''^?"^"^^  '""^'^  '^'y  -thusisasts 
ho^hrrnagedt  mel:    T t^eTfth^^of^ ttn?"  H  ^^'^^  T'^^. 

the  m^^mTnt  "\S  '?^  ^'rl'^^^o-^ly  with  the  completion  of 
sounrvery  Iv  nctt  t°t  t"''  *""""'  "'  '  ^^<=°°''-  I*  doesn't 
Modern  [LehZrf.  ^'''' }'  ""'  '''"'^^  '°  *h«  -ni""***- 

wiSritiifatnkef  thi;;:  iz^tf'  '°'i''''  '^-^ "  --'^^--^ 

life  eventually  broke  it  ,m    Vt  ''*'"'"    "^""'^^  ■"'"''  "^''f"' 

outset  an  uiJortunrte  Z^i  ^here  appears  to  haye  been  from  the 
amateur  mem^r     }?  -ft'"^    "^^'"^^  '^'  professional  and   the 

been  .ome  rTl^ee  on  the  p^  Tlf  *'"/  *^"^,  ^"""''^  ^^^"^ 
■hare    their  knowled  J  Jn    ^    ,        }^  Professional  members  to 

brethren.  Tie  JaSnl  """^  °^''*'  ^"-^  ^^'"^  '^eir  amateur 
nse  them  was  n£  ^IrTJ'^'T  P"''"**'^'  ^"^  permission  to 
the  Crue^^^tvofi-f    "'f  ^^  ^''''"^'  '^i^  at  least  applied  to 

eeaixOi  wo'rof  Iheir'^^wn  "nd  ""'"^i  "'  **^^^  «"«"  ^^^^  ''«"«  '«- 
be   nothing  llTJyulCZ'V''/'^^<^°^Vemiontl..r.^ould 

jealously. '^Buthfnnnv  «7.w-  '■'^^''*'■^^'  ^°^  g"=^^<^«d  them 
«ot  think,  so  L  a^^ife  metW  "^  %  f'7  .°'  ''''  '""^  ^^'-  ^  ^^ 
concerned  thaT  Thet  are  fny'ro  "^"^  "'  P^°^°=--P''y  »- 
«mateu,^  and  the  professTonalT  r^'\™'' ,'"""''*'  ^''^'^'^  ^^^ 
oional  photogranher  aF.Iir  ,  i  «  ^'"''  ^"  ^'"'"^"t  P^fes- 
sav  so  CfT  few  llTl  ''^  ^^f  ^"^^  Photographic  Society, 
-Not  a  few  well-known  professionals  of  to-day  have  com 
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menced  as  amateurs,  and  time  and  again  experienced  professional 
photographers  have  lectured  and  demonstrated  in  our  clubroom  and 
taught  us  all  they  could  get  us  to  absorb.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  .be  jealous  of  each  other.  All  can  be,  and  have  been, 
mutually  useful,  and  we  can  pursue  our  several  paths  without 
jostling  each  other.  But,  sad  to  say,  the  bitter  feeling  between  Uie 
two  sections  led  to  a  falling  off  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  majority  of 
the  members,  subscriptions  fell  off,  and  in  February,  1858,  the 
members  decided  to  wind  up  the  society  as  a  separate  entity  by 
merging  it  in  tht  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
What  was  the  subsequent  history  of  the  photographic  section  of  this 
latter  society  I  do  not  know.  I  trust  it  became,  and  that  it  continues  to 
be,  an  actively  useful  department.  But,  Hiowever  this  may  be,  it  eeemR 
obvious  that  a  mere  section  of  a  society  devoted  to  only  one  aspect 
of  photographic  practice  could  not  satisfactorily  serve  the  same  end 
as  one  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  and 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  old  .society  evidently  felt  this  keenly,  for 
si.\-  years  later  we  find  them  again  meeting  to  iimsider  the  formation 
of  a  purely  photographic  society. 

In  November,  1863,  this  meeting  was  held  in  the  Leith  offices  in 
uMoorfields.  The  following  gentlemen  were  present :— Messrs. 
T.  B.  Banner,  Forrest,  Cook,  B.  J.  Sayce,  M  iwdsley,  Unaworth, 
Wilson,  O'Brien,  Golding,  and  Glover.  I  know  of  only 
one  of  these  gentlemen  who  survives— namely.  Mr.  Golding,  who 
has  visited  our  present  club  rooms  within  the  la.<t  two  or  three  years. 
If  any  others  are  still  among  us  I  should  greatly  like  to  be  made 
aware  of  it. 

One  gentleman,  to  whom  I  hope  to  refer  later  on,  Mr.  Osmond 
R.  Green,  a  member  of  the  old  society,  but  not  among  tho.«e  present 
at  the  first  meeting,  is  still  alive,  and  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
most  valuable  assistance  in  preparing  these  notes.  Mr.  Green  is  now 
resident  in  Leamington. 

The  objects  of  the  new  society  were  precisely  the  same  as  those 
of  the  old :  the  leaders  were  the  same,  excepting  that  the  profes- 
sional element  had  been  eliminated,  they  having  formed  a  society  of 
their  own.  So  that  I  think  we  may  fairiy  say  that  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Association,  like  the  phoenix,  arose  out  of 
its  own  ashes.  We  describe  ourselves  as  being  founded  in  1853 
and  re-fonned  in  1863. 

I\Ir.  T.  B.  Banner  presided  at  this  first  meeting,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Glover   was   elected   secretary.      For  some  years,  by  the  courtesy 
of   the   Library    and    Museum    Committee   of   the    Corporation   of 
Liverpool,  the  meetings  were  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Free  Library 
in  William  Brown  Street.     Following  the  practice  of  the  day  tho 
Earl  of  Caithness  was  asked  to  be  patron,  and  agreed  to  act.     The 
meetings  of  the    new  society  were  on  the  same  lines  as  the  old, 
namely,  those  of  a  serious  scientific  society.     At  that  time  the  U3» 
of  the  wet-collodion  process  was  in  full  swing,  although  a  certain 
number  of  photographic  people   still   used  albumen.      The   photo- 
grapher possibly  made  his  own  gnncotton,  or,  if  he  purchased  it, 
he  made  out  of  it  his  own  collodion  by  dissolving  it  in  ether  and' 
alcohol.     He  poured  the  collodion  containing  an  iodising  substanee 
in  a  thin  film  over  his  carefully  cleaned  and  polished  glass  plate  in 
the  dark-room.     When  it  had  set  he  put  it  into  a  nitrate  of  silver 
bath,  drained  it,   and   put  it  in  the  plate-holder  and  exposed  it 
whilst  still  moist  in  the  camera.     The  latent  image  thus  produced 
was  developed  into  a  negative  by  pyrogallic  acid,  and  the  silver 
unaffected  by  the  light-rays  was  dissolved  away  by  sodium  hypo- 
sulphite  or  potassium   cyanide,  in  other  words  the  negative    was 
fixed.     All  this  required  skill  and  patience,  and  was  messy  and  in 
some  respects  unwholesome.     It  made  photography  in  the  open  air 
a  very  troublesome  matter,   only  to  be   faced   by  the   enthusiast. 
It  would   seem  as  though  all  these  eariy  photographers  were  en- 
thusiasts.    Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  devise  a  plate  that 
could  be  carried  about  in  the  dry  state,  and  some  success  had  been 
obtained,  notably  by  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  of  Birmingham.     But  up  to 
this  time  the  effort  had  been  largely  concentrated  on  saving  trouble 
at  the  stag©  of  putting  the  collodion  film    on    the   glass        Many 
methods  still  required  that  the  coUodionised  plate  should  receive 
Its  final  bath  of  silver  nitrate  before  being  placed  in  the  camera 
At  a  very  early  stage  the  subject  of  producing  a  dry-plate  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  society.     Benjamin  J.   Sayce,  who  had  made 
a  special  study  of  the  su^ect,  substituted  bromide   for  iodide    in 
tlie  collodion,  thus  producing  a  more  rapid  plate.     But  it  occurredi 
to  another  member,  Mr.   W.  B.  Bolton  :   "Why  can't  we  mi.v   the-  ' 
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silver  nitraU)  with  the  collodion  iu  the  first  iostancc,  and  poor 
th#  complete  emalsion  on  the  glass  at  one  operation?  "  6ayce 
to>jk  np  the  idea  and  succeeded  in  producing  a  plat«  which  could 
b«  dried  ready  to  pat  in  th«  camera  without  any  farther  senfitising. 
This  was  the  first  emolsion  dn--plate  properly  so-called,  and  the 
r»all  of  it  was  to  revolotioniee  the  whole  practice  of  photography. 
In  the  "  British  Joamal  of  Photography  "  of  September  9,  1864, 
Oi-<  urs  the  following  :  "  5fr.  Sayce  has  solved  a  problem  which  hM 
puzzled  many."  In  1885,  twenty-oue  years  later,  the  jury  of 
the  International  Inventions  Exhibiinjn  granted  to  Mr.  Saycc  a 
gold  medal  and   diploma  for  the  di»covery. 

The  sobstitution  of  gelatine  for  collodion  by  Dr.  Maddoz  in  1871 
and  the  later  discovery  of  celluloid  led  un  to  the  discovery  of  methods 
for  making  plates  cheaper,  more  rapid,  and  more  portable.  This 
bnwght  photography  within  the  reach  of  evervone,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  cheap  cameras  of  the  "prets-the  button"  order  reanlted 
in  popolar  jrfiotography  as  we  know  it  to-day.  It  is  obvious  that 
\>itl]r)ut  the  <k7  pbte  no  sooh  develi»>n.,.nl  .-..nld  have  taken  place 
I'-h  triumphs  of  the  art  as  phot  ;rom  aeropbnes,  not 

ution  the  cinenatogiaph.    ThL-  ....,...:..:.  alone,  from  among 
le  ranks  of  it*  membni,  ahoald  suffice  to  shed  lustre  upon  the 
l.ivespool  Ajnat«nr  Photographic  Association 
The  coUodio4irMBide  silver  process  was  forked  at  for  soioe  yean 
v  Messrs.  6ay<»  and  Boltoo  and  by  many  of  the  Liverpool  mem- 
i>ers,   but  although  the  invention  had    really  revolutionised  photo- 
.:raphy  it  did  not  catch  on  at  fimt  t'^  any  great  extent  outside  of 
Liverpool.    The  wet-plate  method  held  the  fiald  until  well  on  in  the 
Vightiei.    The  manufacture  of  dry  plates  was  carried  on  suoccas- 
illy  in  Liverpool  by  several  niemWrn  o;  the  Association,  of  whoa 
ne  was  iSr.  Hawdsley,  whose  factory  was  afterwards  removed  to 
f/jaSoa.      Gradually  the  dry   plate,   after   many  improvements   in 
<4t«il,  gained  ground,  so  that  for  many  years  the  wet  process  has  been 
\tinct  escepi  for  certain  special  pur]>oses.  Yet  some  of  the  work  done 
"V  the  old  wet-«oUodioo  process  has  never  been  ■nrpMaed.    As  one 
.<-ts  nearer  to  the  present  day  it  become*  ininasiinly  dilRcnlt  to 
-!>eak  adeqoatety  of  the  oataUading  meaAtn  of  the  club,  but  I 
f^iall  take  ooe  as  an  illaatntioa  of  tlM  enthuaiMm  and  ability  which 
■<*»  diatiagaiahed  these  pioaeori. 

Mr.  Onload  R.  Onto,  to  whom  I  have  already  refaned,  joined 

the  original  aodety  just  before  its  dissolution.    He  was  a  proaninent 

nMH^r  of  the  new  society,  that  is  the  present  LA.P.A.     As  I 

are  told  yon,  h«  is  still  with   ns,  and  is  still  a  member  of  the 

Vsaociation.    He  has  written  n.e  a  number  of  letter*  lately  in  reply 

oiecta  tor  infonnation  for  this  paper.    Mr.  Green  osed  to  work 

camera  earryinc  plates  mcasaring  24  b}-  18  iiM.   Aa  yoa  may 

i-igme,  it  was  "soDe"  camera.    Mr.  Green  gave  it  to  oar  aaso- 

ation,  together  with  a  large  namt>er  of  his  wonderful  negatives. 

I    cannot    show    you   the  camera,    l>ut   the   len*    which   I   exhibit 

measures,  with  the  hood,  over  10  in*,  ifi  length,  and  the  glass  of 

'  le  lens  is  6  ins.  in  diameter.    The  plates  were  of  plate-glaae.    Mr. 

'  -rvOTi  coated  them  himseU  by  the  ordinarv-  wet<o1lodion  process. 

■idle  plates  of  siteh  ao  eaonnou'i  aixe  very  special  arrange- 

were,  of  eooiae,  required,  and  I  believe  Mr.    Green  went 

^ith  a  conveyance  mod  a  tent  for  changing  hia  plates.    Even 

<)ie  bromide  cmalston  or  dry  plate  method  came  into  vogue  it 

x<<  no  scaaO  hwaiiws,  and  Mr.  Green  tell*  me  that  he  took  about 

^ritb  him  twenty  plates  of  34  by  18  in«.  in  sise  in  a  grooved  box. 

'  Mb  ooe  of  the  plato-glesses  weighin;;  aboat  8  lbs.    The  reaolting 

Mogiwfiiic  prints  were  of  ■pleml.^l  quality.     Mr.  Ckeeo  was  an 

■idkBowlcdged  master  of  the  art.  and  his  work  was  exhibited  and 

icDown  far  and  wide.     I  have  two  of  his  negatives  here— one  of 

'  fetrose  Abbey,  taken  by  the  coUodio-bramide  proctss  of  Sayce  and 

fkjllon  in  1857  or  186a    The  plate  was  coated  by  Mr.  Green  him 

■if.     It  is  to  a  photographer  a  »a[iorb  negative,  and  I  show  a  print 

i.^'lo  fr^in  it  by  the  Aototype  Company  by  their  carbon  procew. 

travelled  orar  the  Nnrth  of  Africa,  Italy,  and  Greece. 

him  a  camera  using  plates  7x5  ins.     I  show  a  print 

Arch  of  Constantine  from  one  of  these  negatives,  enlarged 

.  ,  -inted  in  carbon  by  the  Autotype  Company;  also  one  of  the 

!  onun  RooMurom,  both  of  which  arfc  iipleadid  works.    As  a  contrant 

;th  the  Gargantuan  apparatus  of  Mr.  Cb'cen  may  be  exhibited  a 

'•idem  eaMMra  of  what  ia  nearly   the   smalcst  pattern  (a  \o.    1 

iJHignette).    It  ia  a  practical  instrnment,  and  with  it  many  pic- 

tarea  hare  been  made  which,  when  enlarged  and  printed  in  the  very 

r^^'i-f'i  BfooMiil  transfer  proeoM,  have  bate  sahibited  in  oar  own 


rooms,  at  the  Camera  Club  in  London,  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Green 
was  only  one  of  many  whose  skill  and  enthusiasm  have  done  mndi 
to  carry  forward  the  evolution  of  photography. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  meetings  of  the  Association  were  held! 
at  the  Art  Gallery  in  WilU.im  Brown  Street,  and  after  several 
changes  the  members  settled  down  m  their  present  spacious  club- 
rooms  in  Eberle  Street.  For  many  years  the  meetings  were  carried 
on  with  great  enthu^ia^m,  many  branches  of  tho  subject  being 
studied  and  debated.  Gradually  as  photography  increased  in  im- 
portance the  manufacturers  equii>Ded  their  own  laboratories  and 
employed  their  own  skilled  technical  staff.  ITie  London  Society 
aUo,  now  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  owing  no  doubt  to  ite 
metropolitan  position,  became  the  great  debating  ground  for  the- 
more  technical  and  scientific  side  of  the  subject.  But  tho  Liverpool 
Association  became  more  and  more  a  meeting  place  for  people  of 
kindred  taste»,  who  for  the  most  part  found  their  technical  difllir 
culties  solved  for  them  by  the  manufacturers.  The  vrinter  meetings 
and  the  summer  excursions  continued  to  be  a  great  attraction,  and, 
subject  to  the  limitations  caused  by  the  war,  this  state  of  affairs 
is  well  maintained. 

.^nd  still  the  old  Association  was  productive  of  new  departures. 
Mr.  Rawlins,  who  introduced  the  beautiful  oil  process  by  which  a 
sheet  of  paper  covered  with  gelatine  and  soaked  in  bichromate 
of  potassium  is  made  to  retain  lithographic  ink  applied  to  it  by 
means  of  a  brush,  so  that  the  iatage  latent  in  the  prepared  paper 
afler  exposure  under  the  negative  is  developed  in  oil  pigment,  Mr. 
Rawlins.  I  s^.  was  a  member  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Chas. 
F.  Inston,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  whose  lopa 
we  deplored  only  last  year,  was  one  of  the  foremost  exponente  in 
t/he  world  of  the  oil  process,  and  of  the  Bromoil  pigment  process, 
an  outcome  of  that  jost  mentioned.  ^Ir.  Chas.  Stuart,  of  Liver- 
pool, has  carried  this  farther  by  applying  coloured  pigment*  and 
producing  a  polychrome  effect,  which  he  transfers  to  plain  paper. 
I  believe  Mr.  Stuart  was  the  first  person  to  do  this  transfer  colour 
work.  I  show  here  one  of  his  multi-colour  Bromoil  pictures,  which 
he  has  kindly  lent  me  for  this  occasion. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  trespaaaed  too  long  on  yoar  forbearance,  and 
will  draw  to  a  dose.  The  society  is  still  alive  and  active,  although 
naturally  war  eondittooa  stand  in  the  way  at  the  moment.  The 
members  meet  in  oar  club-rooms,  which  are  open  all  day  long, 
for  social  intercourse  and  to  exchange  their  experiences  and  helfk 
to  solve  each  other's  photographic  difficulties.  All  through  tho 
winter  leetorcs  are  given  on  Thursday  evening^,  illustrated  as  a 
rule  by  the  club's  projection  lantern.  The  lectures,  which  mostly 
relate  to  travel,  are  interspersed  with  demonstrations  by  experts 
in  various  departments  of  photography.  From  time  to  time  one- 
man  exhibitions  of  work  by  well-known  pictorial  and  portrait 
pbotoRrapben  are  held.  At  this  present  moment  a  collection  of 
very  clever  portrait  studies  by  Mr.  Hugo  Wadenoyen  are  hanging 
upon  oar  walk.  The  membership  of  the  Association  now  stands 
at  nearly  900,  and  is  increasing.  Altogether  it  may  be  thought 
that  Liverpool  has  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  Liverpool 
.Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

R.  Sbethbro. 

Gas  .i.xD  CoAl,  EtVNOiiY. — Probably  by  the  time  this  iacoe  reaches 
the  reader  the  Government  will  have  published  its  nenr  Order  re- 
stricting the  ooosamptioo  of  coal,  gas,  and  electric  current  acooiding 
to  a  scheme  which,  it  would  seem,  provides  alternatives  in  the  con- 
sumption of  these  commodities.  The  previous  Order,  relating  only 
to  gas  and  electric  current,  woa  plainly  destined,  from  its  imprac- 
Vic^y^  M(»re,  to  a  abort  life.  The  new  Order  is  apparently  more 
i.i  accordance  with  what  is  possible. 

Laxcasbikc  Mastui  PHOTOaRAFHBBS. — A  committee  meeting  of 
the  above  was  held  last  week  in  Blackpool,  followed  by  a  general 
meeting  of  master  photographers  in  I.Ancashire,  at  both  of  which 
Mr.  F.  Kenworthy  presided,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  N. 
S.  Kay.  The  title  of  the  new  organisation  was  decided  on  ; 
"  Society  of  Master  Photographers  :  Lancashire  and  District." 
The  meetings  were  most  snooessfol  in  every  way,  and  several  im. 
portant  decisions  were  arrived  at.  The  society  will  be  affiliated  to 
the  P.P.A.  Nominations  for  membership  (the  subscription  for 
which  is  IDs.  6d.  per  annum)  will  be  accepted  by  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tar>-,  F.  Read,  14,  Balfour  Road,  Southport.  The  next  meeting 
was  fixed  for  July  16,  in  Liverpool. 
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Jl$$l$tatit$'  Rotes* 


Noitt  by  auittanU  tuitable  for  thii  eolumn  will  bt  tmndtred 
*nd  paid  for  en  the  /irtt  of  the  month   following  publicuHon. 

The  Hair  in  Portraiture. 

MoCB  of  the  portraiture  that  one  sees  is  epoUt  by  reason  of  tbo 
lact  that  operators  give  far  too  little  attention  to  a  proper  rendering 
of  the  sitter's  hair.  Either  we  see  it  Uurred,  almost  to  woolinees, 
and  far  from  natural,  or  else  it  lliag  the  texture  of  fine  wire ;  and  in 
ihii  latter  case  the  eye  of  the  beholder  is  irritated  by  the  intense 
sharpness.  The  aim  of  the  operator  when  focussing  for  the  hair  is 
io  give  a  suggeetion  of  lustre  and  texture.  With  many  feminine 
•itters  much  that  is  delightful  may  be  traced  to  beautiful  hair,  and 
«pon  a  satisfactory  rendering  of  this  much  of  the  success  of  tJie 
picture  depends.  To  get  the  best  results  colour  will  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  an  ortho  plate  of  the  anti-screen  type 
used,  or  the  exposure  made  upon  a  panchromatic  plate  without  a 
screen,  in  preference  to  the  portrait  or  studio  plate ;  in  either  case  a 
more  satisfactory  rendering  of  the  colour  of  the  hair  will  be 
obtained.  It  is  not  always  admissible  to  make  ajiv  suggestions  with 
tcgard  to  dressing  the  hair,  but  a  hint  may  be  given  to  the  sitter 
M  to  the  advisability  of  keeping  to  the  everyday  style  in  preference 
to  anything  fresh,  as  is  so  often  done  when  a  picture  ia  to  be  taken. 
Id  the  latter  case  much  of  the  natural  wave  and  lustre  of  the  hair 
will  certainly  be  lost.  Hair  ornaments  or  ribbons  of  (my  kind  are 
best  avoided,  as  they  only  tend  to  create  a  distracting  note. 

Lighting  will  be  found  to  play  an  important  part,  and  if  this 
point  is  given  attention  the  black  textureless  patches  so  often  seen 
fa  portraits  will  not  appear.  A  very  slight  diffusion,  avoiding  the 
needle  point  definition,  which  gives  the  unpleasant  "  wirey  "  effect 
referred  to  above,  is  a  great  help,  but  it  must  not  be  carried  too 
far,  or  tJie  suggestion  of  the  natural  wave  and  texture  will  be  lost. 
In  this  the  .^ft-focus  lens  is  of  great  assistance. 

Perhaps  the  most  difiScult  hair  to  render  in  a  satisfaq^ory  manner 
i»  that  which  is  long,  dark,  and  without  much  lustre.  In  this 
«a8e  ft  is  best  to  use  as  strong  a  lighting  as  possible,  in  order  to 
give  what  texture  there  is  a  chance  to  be  seen  at  its  best,  and  then 
by  diffusion  to  counteract  the  difficulty. 

When  dealing  with  male  sitters,  the  hair  is  generally  of  less 
•ooount,  unless  it  forms  quite  a  characteristic  of  the  sitter,  and  sc 
presents  less  difiBculty  in  this  respect.  Perhaps  bearded  men  aire 
amongst  the  greatest  problems  the  operator  lias  to  encounter,  as 
anything  of  a  "  wirey  "  or  "  ropey  "  nature  is  most  unpleasant,  and 
will  neither  satisfy  portray er  nor  the  portrayed.  With  bearded  men 
the  bestfd  is  an  individual  feature,  aad  must  be  recorded  successfully. 
And  here  again  the  diffusion  given  by  the  soft-focus  lens  will  prove 
helpful.  The  point  to  be  noted  is  that  all  the  sitters  who  are  {)faoto- 
graphed  have  some  distinctive  characteristic  in  hair  or  beard  (if  one 
is  worn),  and  no  result  can  be  regarded  as  pleasing  unle.ss  a  faithful 
rendering  of  this  is  presented,  and  the  points  set  forth  above  are 
worthy  of  the  study  of  all  operators,  being  some  of  the  small  things 
by  which  the  success  of  photography  is  made  up.  — Expert. 


Knife  Work  on  Bromides. 


z::    f 


Thb  other  day  I  was  taoubled  with  a  number  of  black  marks  likf 
very  large  pinholes  in  the  emulsion  of  some  sanall  bromide  enlarge- 
ment«.  The  bromide  paper  was  of  a  well-known  and  first-class 
brand,  and  the  trouble  was  no  doubt  due  to  v^ar-tinie  conditions ;  the 
point  was  how  to  get  rid  of  tllie  defects.  Ordinary  spotting  was  of 
no  use,  as  the  most  prominent  of  the  spots  came  in  the  high-lights 
of  the  picture,  so  another  plan  was  tried.  A  very  sharp-bladed  pen- 
knife was  taken,  and  the  film  very  gentJy  scraped  away,  the  blade 
bung  kept  almost  in  the  true  vertical  position.  A  very  few  touches 
began  to  remove  the  worst  of  the  trouble.  The  paper  on  which  the 
prints  were  made  was  of  the  smooth  platino-matt  variety,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  little  knife-work  hardly  showed  on  the  surface  of 
the  print  at  all ;  in  f-ict,  it  oould  only  be  obeerved  by  the  closest 
•cmtiny,  and  though  the  part  was  left  slightlv  lighter  in  tone,  a 
bnr  toucjhes  with  a  soft  BB  retouching  pencil  soon  put  matters  right. 
A  lot  of  spotting  has  a  very  detrimental  effeot  upon  the  surface  of 


a  print,  or  enlargement,  and  is  not  nearly  as  effective  as  the  plan 
mentioned  above.  I  afterwards  tried  the  same  method  on  an 
enlargement  with  a  semi-glossy  surface,  and  found  it  in  every  way 
successful  for  lightening  some  over-aasertive  shadows.  Two  hints 
may  be  given.  Have  a  very  .slia-.TJ  knife,  and  a  very  light  touci. 
It  is  best  not  to  confine  the  scraping  too  much  to  the  small  area 
required,  as  in  this  case  the  finished  result  is  apt  to  loc*  patchy. 
— Expert. 


Patent  ReiDS. 


Process    patents — wpyhcations'.  and   specifications— are    treated    in 

"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

Applications  for  Patents,  May  27  to  June  8. 

Coating.— No.  8,851.     Method  of  coating  photographic  senaiti^d 
glass.     L.  F.  and  W.   Barron. 

Development.— No.   9,038.     Apparatus   for  automatically  devdop- 
ing  and  fixing  photographs.     A.  E.  Dufour. 

Cameras.— No.   8,946.     Photographic  cameras.     T.   Litchfield  and 
Newton  and  Wright. 

Shutt'ERS.- No.  8,947.     Camera  shutters.     T.  Litchfield  and  New- 
ton and  Wright. 

CiNEM.woGRAPHY.— No.    8,850.      Machines    for    priiuting   cinemato- 
graph films  ,photo-mechanically.     J.  E.   Thornton. 

Cinematography.— No.  8,838.    Pocket  and  portable  cinematograph. 
M.   McAdam. 

Easels.— No.    9,065.      Photographic    easeds,    printing    frames.     H. 
W.   Moyne. 

Cinematography. — ^No.    9,204.      Taking   and   projecting   cinemato- 
graph pictures.     W.  T.  Coulson. 

Colour  Photography. — ^No.  9,436.    Colour  photograph  in  film  and 
metliod  of  producing  the  eame.     Hess  Ives  Cori)Oi-ation. 

Carbon    Printing.— No.    9,293.      Pigment   or  carbon  printing  by 
silver.     T.  P.  Middleton. 

CiNEM.vTOaRAPHY. — No.  9,303.     Shutter  for  cinematograph  machines. 
T.  D.  Parry.  


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED.  9 


Tliese  specifications  are  obtainable,   price   6d.  each,  post  free,  from 
|r~  tlie  Patent  Office,  :!5,    Southampton  Buildings,  Cliancery  Lane, 
CZ  London,  W.C. 
The  date  in  brackets  is   that  of  application   in   this  country  ;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  tlie  International 

Convention. 

Photographic  Stencils.— No.  115,693.  (December  4,  1917).  The 
invention  relates  to  an  improved  method  of  producing  several 
copies  of  manuscript,  typewritten  or  printed  anatter,  drawings, 
photographs,  or  the  like,  and  relates  more  particularly  to  the 
m^ethod  of  pi-oducing  a  photographic  stencil  for  use  in  the  repro- 
duction, the  object  being  to  eaable  sharply  defined  copies  to  be 
obtained,  either  full  size  or  to  any  desired  scale,  without  the 
necessity  of  producing  the  original  matter  to  be  copied  on 
specially  prepai'ed  material,  such  as  wax  sheete,  as  is  in  Uie 
ordinary  stencil  processes. 

The  anatter  to  be  copied  (wiliich  is  produced  in  the  usual 
manner  upon  any  suitable  material),  or  a  photographic  negative 
taken  therefi'om,  is  exposed  in  front  of  a  thin  film  of  sensitised 
gelatine  having  a  backing  of  thin,  paper.  Ordinary  caibon  tissue 
may  be  employed   for  this  purpose. 

After  exposure,  the  sensitised  film  is  transfeiTed  to  a  tem- 
porary support  comprising  a  waxed  sheet  preferably  prepared  by 
pouring  a  solution  of  paraffin  wax  over  a  sheet  of  paper  which 
has  been  previously  coated  with  gelatine,  and  the  backing  is 
stripped  from  the  film.  This  is  carried  out  preferably  b.v  im- 
mersing the  waxed  sheet  and  film,  in  contact  with  one  another, 
in  lukewarm  water  and  then  subjecting  them  to  gentle  and  even 
pressure  to  cause  th«  film  to  adhere  firmly  and  evenly  to  tiie 
waxed   shee*.      They   are  tb«n   imnjersed   in    warm   water    (at  a 
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Umpenture  of  •bout  80°  F.),  thus  aofteniDg  the  film  aiul  allow- 
ing itt  primary-  backing  to  be  stripped  off.  leaving  the  film 
adhering  tu  the  temporary  cui>port. 

The  film  i«  then  developed  in  the  usual  maimer  in  warm  water, 
to  dinulve  the  unexpoaed  parts  of  the  film  until  a  clear  photo 
graphic  negative  ia  produced  on  the  waxed  aheet.  The  nef^ative 
can  then  be  fixed  to  harden  the  ge'atine  by  immernuc  it  in  an 
«lam  ••tutiou. 

The  *enaitiaed  film  nhouid  be  suiBciently  thin  to  form  a 
•teocll  after  Si*  developing  proceM,  that  is  to  say,  the  uneipoivd 
parts  should  be  ent4relr  washed  away  so  aa  to  leave  apace* 
between  tlie  exposed  parts  of  the  fihn,  the  exposed  parts  being 
lieid  together  by  the  temporary  bU|>port.  The  period  of  exposure 
of  the  film  should,  at  coone,  be  cootrolled  to  as  to  obtain  a 
cl««r  and  sharply  dcAned  negative. 

After  the  developing  and  fixing  process,  the  stencil  film  is 
tranaferred  from  its  temporary-  support  to  a  final  barking  of  thin 
rioe  pa|>er,  lawn,  silk,  or  aoiiliu'  material  of  fine  texture,  by 
laying  the  final  barking  upon  the  teniKmiy  support  over  the 
•teocil  film  and  causing  the  hittrr  to  adllM*  to  the  final  Itarking. 
After  being  allowed  to  dry,  the  final  backing,  with  the  atenri! 
adhering  thereto,  may  be  stri|>|>ed  off,  leaving  the  temporary 
support   clean  and   ready   fur   further  use. 

The  stencil  is  then  ready  for  ui>e.  Mid  any  number  of  oofiiea 
may  be  taken  therefrooi  by  any  uf  Uie  naoal  copying  proceaaea.- 

When  a  rotary  or  sfmilar  rofiyiiig  afiparatus  is  employed,  the 
«t«acil  is  placed  with  its  final  barking  in  contact  with  the  inked 
anrface  of  the  absorbent  inked  roller  or  platen  so  that  the  ink 
will  penetrate  through  the  backing  aod  throa^  the  spaces  io  the 
•teooil,  oopia*  being  taken  in  the  us«ial  manner  by  applying  the 
Maak  sbeeU  to  th«  Uet  of  Uie  tteocU. 

Tbe  foregoing  process  is  parti<-uUrly  adapted  for  reproducing 
maniiacri|it  or  drawinip,  ss  the  Istter  do  not  require  to  be  pro- 
^oeed  oo  specially  prepared  material. 

The  process  also  enables  rtilsrged  or  reduced  reprodoctions  of 
the  original  to  be  obtained  by  the  ose  of  tbe  usual  nilarging 
oameras,  the  thin  sensitised  film  being  either  sobstilutrd  for  the 
ordinary  photographic  pUte  or  film,  or  aspowd  behind  a  negative 
obtained  bjr  ordinary  photography. 

If  desired,  photographs,  pictures,  msps,  nr  tbe  like  may  Iw 
reprodoced  in  hall  tone  by  interposing  a  half  tone  screen  between 
iha  original  or  photographic  negative  and  the  asfMitised  ftlm. 

Coloured  repmdortions  msy  be  produced  by  tit*  use  of  mlour 
•ciMOs  daring  l^  exposure  of  the  sensitised  film  or  when  oblain- 
iag  phatographic  negatives  of  the  niatt«r  tu  be  reproduced,  the 
difliraBt  stancila  thereby  obuin<^  being  u<ed  successively  for 
liriatiBg  tba  reptodociions  in  the  various  coluars  required.  Sydney 
James  Waters.  Blenheim,  Chestnut  Avemie.  Esher,  Snnwj. 


Cradt  names  and   marks. 

APPLICATIOSS  ton  UKOISTFATWS. 


ftllOLMIlll 

fumi>. 


'  '  ' '^'  t'el  uloiil  .11  >liert»,  rod*,  tubes,  iind  •miliar 
i.que  lies  r<iiie*  du  Rhone,  89,  Rue  de  .Miru- 
maamil,  Csr.o,  r  rstire.  niainif.'irtureri.  December  18,  1917. 
Address  for  service  in  the  rmte-i  Kingdom  is  r'o  Mewbum,  Kllit 
and  Pryor,  70  and  72,  Chancery  Lane. 

Atnu.— No.  382.3M.  Photographic  plates  (sensitised)  and  photo- 
graphic films  (sefMitise<l).  Ilford,  Limited,  Britannia  Works, 
Roden  Street,  Ilfurd,  Essex,  manufscturrrs  uf  photographic 
plalsa.  paper  and  filma.    Manh  5,  191& 

TRADE  MARKS  RKtIOVED  FROM  REGISTER. 

In  t)t4  cfieM  tamgiMg*  of  thi  "  TVods  Ifar/ts  JoariMf  "  tht  foUoicinf 
trad4  mark$  hat*  b*t»  "  rtmored  from  the  rtguUr  Ikrougk  mm-pay- 
mtnt  of  TtnuatU  fta."  Sack  non-pnjfmtnl  i*  of  court  IM4  method 
adnpttd  6f  a  JIrm  knrutg  no  further  occOMion  for  tht  uu  of  a  mark. 

ZMisn.— No.  262.6579.  Regixtered  by  R.  and  J.  Beck.  Ltd.,  in 
190*  ia  Claassa  1,  8.  and  39. 


meetinas  or  societies. 

s 

MEETINGS     OP    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

S4TCaDAT,  JUSE  29. 

Mancbeslci  Amaleur  Photograpbi .-  Society.    Oaiing  to  Msrple  Hall. 

MO!(D.tT,  Jftv  1. 
BoaMi  Ixinaon  Pliotocrspbic  Society.    "The  Principles  aoverning  lti«  Practice  ol 
PholofTsphy  ia  Colours."    c.  H.  Oakdso. 

TCBSOAV,  JCLV  2. 

Msoebatter  Amateur  Photoiraphie  Society.    Diecuuioa,  "  Suggeitioni  Re(ar<1 

Inc  the  Work  ol  Ibe  s.iriety." 
Rsckaey  Pbotocrapbic  Society.    "Bromide  Enlarging."    J.  J.  Braaley. 

WcDxtiDAr,  Jrav  3. 
Bslltax  Seieatine  Society.    "  Cnily  o(  Proceu  ia  Natural  Operation!."    C.  J. 
Spencer. 


THE     PROFE.SSI<>N.\L     PHOTOCRAPHERS'     AS80CL\TI0X. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Friday,  June  14.  Present : — 
Messta.  A.  H.  L.  Cha|iman,  O.  Hana,  A.  B.  Basil,  Gordon  Cha*e. 
Alex.  Corbett,  C.  F.  Dickinson,  A.  Ei:i»,  6.  H.  Fry,  W.  E.  Gray,  S. 
Haines,  A.  Mackie.  I^jing  .Sims.  R.  X.  .Speaight,  H.  A.  St.  George, 
Marcus  Adama  (Reading).  J.  W.  Be.iufort,  Frank  Brown  (Leicester), 
W.  B.  Chiipiin  (Winil.^^n,  W.  Illingworth  (Northampton),  iuid  T.  C. 
Turner  (Hull). 

Letter 'read  from  Mr.  F.  G.  Wakefield  regretting  his  enforced 
alwence  owing  to  illnrf>8.  and  referring  to  hi.«  action  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  Roll  uf  Honour.  The  Hon.  8eoTetary  was  deeired  to 
write  to  Mr.  Wakefield  regrettinf;  his  illness  and  wishing  him 
speedy  recoverj-.  Tlie  Hon.  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  had  an 
interview  with  the  iiub-manager  of  the  Eagle,  Star,  and  British 
IXumiiiions  Inauranre  Co..  and  gave  particulars  thereof. 

Luxury  Tax. — It  \va«  re|>orted  that  Mr.  Edgar  Houghton,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Britinh  M.iiiiifacturers'  Asaociatiun,  who  repreaented 
that  Associaliun,  and  a!fco  the  Photographic  Dealers'  Association  and 
the  P.P.A.,  had  given  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  hear  tlie  view*  of  the  various  sections  of  trades 
interested  in  the  adjuatment  of  the  tax,  that  he  had  been  cor- 
dially thanked  by  the  Committee  for  so  clearly  stating  the  case  for 
those  he  repreaented.  Hia  contention  was  that  no  photograpbio 
material  should  be  taxed  when  used  by  prohsaional  photographers 
for  the  purposes  of  their  business,  and  thai  no  photogmplis  under 
42s.  per  doien  and  no  enlargements  under  4Ss.  should  be  subject  to 
the  Ux. 

Letter  read  from  Mr.  PeVhain  .S.  Moffat,  Hon.  SecmUry  ol  the 
Edinburgh  Branch,  announcing  that  Mr.  A.  Hwan  Watson  had  been 
elected  Preaident  of  the  branch. 

Letter  read  from  Mr.  F.  Read  aniiouiicing  that  an  Association  of 
Master  Photographera  had  lieen  formed  for  the  county  of  Lancashire, 
to  which  he  had  lie.n  ai>p<.iiited  Hon.  .Secretary,  and  aaking  for  tbe 
terms  upon  which  the  new  Association  would  bo  affiliated  to  the 
P.P..\.  After  diacua-.ii-n  the  Council  formulated  the  terms,  and  the 
Hon.  Secretary  w«a  iiiftriicted  to  notify  the  same  to  Mr.  Read,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  c.xpreas  the  good  wiahes  of  the  Council  for  (be 
micceas  of  the  new  .^aaooiation. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  arranged  with  the  .Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Ph.tographic  Society  for  future  meetings  of  the 
Council  to  be  held  at  the  houae. 

The  draft  report  w»a  considered  on  the  resolution  passed  at  the 

laat  annual  general  meeting  that  the  Council  be  requested  to  coii- 

T^Fthe  piacticibilily  of  training  and  employing  disabled  soldiers 

and  sailors  as   photographic    workers,  and  to  make  a  report,   and 

after  -me  diacuaaion  waa  passed  for  publication. 


OROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Some  amusement  was  cauaed,  and  not  a  little  s)ioculation  iiiduljird 
in,  when  the  usual  seven  day's  notice  on  the  club-board  announced 
that  .Mr.  F.  C.  R«'\-nolds  would  talk  on  "  National  Kitchens."  Few 
appeared  to  have  jx-nptrated  the  myaterios  of  thoto  new  institutions, 
some  having  visions  of  waiting  with  a  bucket  in  a  queue,  and  in 
turn  receiving  a<iup  or  potagea  of  doubtful  composition.  Next, 
many  wondered  what  on  earth  ho  knew  about  the  subject  selected. 
No  ona  would  care  to  atand  up  against  him  with  the  foils.     As 
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an  exponent  of  polarised  light  he  occupies  a  special  position  of  his 
own  in  the  club.  Equally  special  is  his  experience  ^s  a  photo- 
grapher, which  has  been  confined  to  borrowing  a  camera  on  one 
oroasion,  taking  two  negatives  with  it,  and  then  boldly 
exhibiting  a  print  from  one,  which  nearly  burst  into  spon- 
taneous coanbuation  on  being  subjected  to  whole-hearted  criticism 
from  Mr.  H.  P.  C.  Harpur.  But  on  the  topic  chosen  he  was  a 
dark  horse  indeed. 

The  dark  horse,  however,  proved  to  be  a  very  knowing  one  on 
the  course  of  the  Grand  Nationals,  and  a  thoughtful  and  excellent 
contribution  was  made,  most  useful  in  removing  any  prejudice 
which  may  have  existed  regarding  these  kitchens,  which  have 
worked  admirably  when  well  organised,  if  indifferently  when 
organisation  has  been  imperfect.  Mr.  Reynolds  made  many  exceed- 
ingly practical  suggestions  on  a  theme  which  has  more  relevancy 
to  the  Food  Controller's  department  than  to  the  columns  of  this 
journal.  A  discnssion  on  serious  and  well-regulated  lines  followed 
(most  unusual  in  the  club)  during  which  a  timely  warning  was 
given  on  the  grave  danger  of  becoming  cross-eyed  owing  to  the 
strain  of  masticating  much  of  the  meat  on  a  rationed  market.  A 
most  lieartv  vote  of  thanks  wais  accorded   the  lecturer. 


neiDs  ana  Petes. 


Photooeaphs  or  Shells  in  Flight. — ^W.  Block,  in  the  "  Central- 
Zeitung  fiir  Optik  und  Mechanik,"  January  20,  describes  a  method 
of  photog»aphing  shells  in  flight  by  a  cinematograph  camera  having 
a  specially  broad  film.  The  film  moves  fomard  in  jerks,  the  photo- 
graphs being  taken  when  it  is  stationary,  through  a  rotating  screen 
having  thin  slits  cut  in  it.  The  length  of  exposure  is  varied  by 
varying  the  width  of  the  slits.  Since,  however,  the  time  between 
the  successive  stationary  positions  of  the  film  is  too  great  in  com- 
parison with  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  shell,  numerous  slits  are  cut 
in  the  screen,  and  several  exposures  are  made  on  the  same  portion 
of  the  film  so  as  to  show  the  projectile  in  various  stages  of  pro- 
gression .  — Nature . 

Anglo-Amf.kican  Copyhioht. — Mr.  H.  S.  J.  Booth,  writing  to 
"  The  Times,"  chiefly  in  reference  to  musical  works,  makes  the 
following  suggestion  for  facilitating  mutual  copyright  protection 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States  :  "  I  note  in  your  issue 
of  May  30  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  the  Authors'  League  of 
.\merica  suggesting  that  the  formalities  required  to  secure  copyright 
in  the  United  States  of  America  for  British  publications  and  copy- 
right in  Great  Britain  for  American  publications  should  be  deemed 
to  have  been  complied  with  by  filing  a  clEUni  for  copyright  protec- 
tion at  the  respective  Embassies  or  Consulates  of  the  two  countries 
on  condition  that  they  completa  the  usual  legal  formalities  within 
six  months  after  the  end  of  the  war.  May  I  suggest  that  we  should 
go  much  further  than  this,  and  that  American  copyright  for 
British  works  (literary,  musical,  etc.),  and  British  copyright  for 
American  works  should  in  future  be  obtainable  by  regarding  the 
respective  Embassies  or  Consulates  as  the  territory  of  the  respec- 
tive countries,  and  allowing  the  necessary  formalities  of  publica- 
tion, deposit  (or  registration)  of  copies,  etc.,  to  be  made  at  the 
American  and  British  Embassies  or  Consulates  instead  of  requir- 
ing them  to  be  effected  in  America  and  in  Great  Britain? 
'I'lie  war  is  sweeping  away  many  bonds  of  retf  tape ;  the  time 
should  be  ripe  to  make  it  easy  and  simple  to  establish  international 
copyright  between  England  and  America  without  the  troublesome 
and  expensive  formalities  which  are  now  necessary  and  which  are 
not  necessary  in  the  case  of  international  copyright  as  between 
France  and  England." 

Costs. — ^The  reminders  contained  in  the  following  lines  apply  in 
every  instance  as  much  to  the  photographic  business  as  to  that  of  a 
[jrinter,  for  which  they  are  offered  by  the  "  Typothata  Bulletin,"  as 
quoted  by  "  The  Process-Engraver's  Monthly."  Photographers  who 
are  at  a  loss  to  fix  remunerative  prices  for  their  work  may  be  well 
advised  to  ponder  these  many  items  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  the 
••tput  of  a  portrait  or  commercial  establishment  :— 

It  coste  money  to  make  money.     It  costs  money  to  conduct  your 


business — to  do  every  single  operation  in  your  plant.     You  o»n*t 
make  money  by  repeatedly  losing  it.  . 

It  costs  money  for  rent.  , 

It  costs  money  for  wages. 

It  cosits  money  to  deliver  goods. 

It  costs  monej  for  postage. 

It  costs  money  for  printed  matter  used  in  jrovr  busiiet.'. 

It  costs  money  for  advertising. 

It  cost«  money  for  insurance. 

It  costs  money  for  bad  debts. 

It  costs  money  to  have  periods  of  no  work. 

It  costs  money  to  have  periods  of  less  than  fufl  production. 

It  costs  money  to  pay  interest. 

It  costs  money  for  taxes. 

It  costs  money  for  water. 

It  casts  money  for  light. 

It  costs  money  for  heat. 

It  costs  money  for  power. 

It  costs  money  to  pay  yourself  a  salary. 

It  costs  money  for  materials. 

It  costs  money  for  petty  charges. 

It  costs  money  to  neglect  to  take  all  cash  discounts. 

ft  costs  money  to  have  money  invested  in  plant. 

It  costs  money  to  have  money  invested  in  fixtures. 
■  It  costs  money  to  have  plant  and  fixtures  wear  out. 

It  costs  money  to  waste  time. 

It  costs  money  to  waste  materials. 

It  costs  money  to  collect  money. 

It  costs  money  to  replace  breakage. 

It  costs  money  for  advice,  from  lawyers  or  auditors. 

It  costs  money  for  charity,  donations,  subscriptions,  etc. 

It  costs  money  for  telephones  and  telegraphing. 

It  costs  money  to  keep  your  premises  clean. 

It  costs  money  foi-  your  own  office  supplies. 

It  costs  money  to  have  goods  lost,  damaged,  or  stolen. 

It  costs  money  to  send  out  goods  without  charging. 

It  costs  money  for  allowances  made  to  customers. 

It  costs  money  for  wrapping  paper  and  oord. 

It  costs  money  for  cartage,  freight,  and  express. 

It  costs  money  for  repairs  and  upvkeep. 

It  costs  money  for  mistakes  and  ejrors. 

It  costs  money  to  figure  out  your  costs  -without  taking  all  the  above 
iteans  into  your  calculations,  and  then  some  which  perhaps  have 
been  overlooked. 


Correspondetice* 


*  Correspondents  sliould  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.    W» 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addreasM 
of  Die  writers  are  gifen. 
.*   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  tite  opinions  expressed  bf 
our  correstxmdnts. 

CO-OPERATIVE    CLOSING     OF    SHEFFIELD     STUBIOS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I,  as  a  professional  photographer,  very  fully  asso- 
ciated with  any  good  thing  accruing  to  one's  fellow-workers  as  a 
body,  would  like  to  know  what  advantages  would  attach  to  the 
wholesale  closing  of  Sheffield  studios  for  a  week.  I  know  one  firm 
whose  employees  are  distinctly  satisfied  with  the  privileges  extended 
iu  the  matter  of  holidays,  practically  leaving  them  the  choice  of 
their  own  date,  and  this  without  in  any  way  clashing  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  firm,  thereby  enabling  them  to  keep  open  and  con- 
duct business  as  usual,  which  I  consider  is  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  employees  in  the  knowledge  that  the  firm  is  not  in  any  way 
suffering  inconvenience. 

It  appears  to  me  somewhat  arbitrary,  as  all  of  us  are  not  desirous 
of  taking  our  holidays  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  the. firm  I 
have  in  mind  has  already  commenced  the  holidays  of  its  employees 
under  the  usual  system. — Faithfully  yours.  W. 

Sheffield,  June  24. 


Jane  28,  191o.] 
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COOPERATIVE    CXOSING     AT    KEIOHLEY. 

To  the  Editorc. 

G«DtleiDen, — It  may  iat«rest  you  to  know  that,  following  in  the 

wake  of  EJinbargh,  we,  th«  photographers  of  Keighley  (three  out  of 

four),  have  decided  to  close  oor  several  ectabliahments  from  July 

29  till  Aogiut  7,  incloiive,  for  the  Iralidays. — Yours  faithfully, 

Halt,  akd  SIcobbs. 
Cavendish  Street.  Keighley. 


CO-OPERATIVE  HOUDAV  CLOSING  AT  NORTHAMPTON'. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — About  a  twelvemonth  ago  you  kindly  puUi«hed 
particnlars  of  our  (Aen  projected  holiday  w«ek  in  August,  and  of 
the  loyal  co-operation  of  my  feKow<raftaBen  in  supporting  the 
«ch«me. 

All  the  local  and  some  of  the  district  photographers  closed  their 
studios,  as  arranged,  the  whole  of  the  Bank  Holiday  week  in 
Augnst,   to    the  mutual  help    and    advantage    of    employers  and 


Thaalu  to  yaar  timely  inaertinn  of  n>y  letter  and  mpfwrt  of  the 
flchane,  other  ceotree  followed  Xortliampton's  lead,  and  I  am 
loping  that  when  pbot<^rapherT  know  how,  by  a  little  pre- 
vrganisatioo  and  personal  aacnfirp.  the  co  operative  holiday  move- 
nseat  may  become  an  accomplished  fact,  more  will  avail  themselves 
I  of  tile  soggeetion. 

The  enclosed  paragraph  from  the  "  Northampton  Chronicle  "  will 
•how  that  this  time  we  are  moving  early  in  the  matter,  and  enlarg- 
11^  the  aoope  <4  oar  experiment  by  inolnding  adjacent  town*.  We 
«re  giving  oor  patrons  and  the  public  generally  a  long  notice  of  the 
amuigeaieate,  ao  that  di«appointment  and  incoorenienct  may  be 
redaead  to  a  minimum.  I  shall  l>e  pleased  to  advise  any  of  your 
«orTaapondenta  who  are  interested  as  to  how  to  proceed  if  they 
with  to  follow  suit.— Thanking  yon.  yonni  faithfully, 

S.  H.  UsmnrAT. 

The  Studio,  Abington  Street,  Northampton. 

(Hm  foflowinf  i«  tlw  pan^aph  roferred  to  by  Mr.  Greoiway  :— 
-*•  Al  •  meeting  at  kxal  and  diatriet  phofeopvphera  held  at  FraokUns 
UoM,  Northampton,  ii  waa  onanimoaaly  decided  to  close  all  stadias 
lor  Imainam  daring  tiie  Angnst  Bank  Holiday  week,  as  waa  done 
last  year.  Parlscnlan  will  be  duly  advarliaed,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
thia  eariy  anrmmcanant  will  reduce  the  inemvenienre  of  the  public 
t/>  a  imnHDMC 

'  Mr.  &  H.  Greaoway.  aa  the  originator  ol  the  ootBhinad  holiday 
.achaaa,  was  «oUd  to  the  chair,  and  anaoniiead  that  several  other 
placaa  had  MIowed  Northampton's  load  in  the  matter,  to  the  mutual 
nlmitaf  ol  amployen  and  assisUnta."— Ed*..  "  B.J."] 


I 


COLOURING  AND  TINTING  PRINTS. 
To  the  Editors. 
Oealleinen. — Permit  me  to  thank  yon  for  pabliahing  the  article 
■uaime  the  dbova  title  in  your  issue  of  21at  inet.  It  is  one  of  thn 
■moal  helpful  I  have  read  for  many  a  day,  even  though  I  am  a 
fuloniat  of  some  experience  and  up  to  moat  of  the  tricks  of  tli« 
-baahieM— and  of  the  coloar*  themselvee.  There  ia,  however,  one 
l»int  to  which  I  would  like  to  draw  attention,  particularly  as 
Mr.  Davis  appears  to  have  missed  it. 

Many   books  and  article   written   by   the  leas  experienced   men 

•often  reeommend  hardening  the  fi'm  nf  gelatine  papers  and  lantern 

ilidsa    awrn  particalarly  the  latter— before  colouring.     It  ha»  been 

pointed  ont  that  a  gelatine  film  hardened  in  an  alum  bath  is  les« 

liable  to  damage  while  colouring;,  while  hardnesa  prarente  to  a 

• -ertain  extent  exoaaaive  colourinij ;   in  other  words,  the  coloan  do 

not  ao  leadily  soak  in,  and  any  errors  in  colouring  are  more  easily 

taod  more  safely  femored  from  the  hardened  film. 

In  theory  the  above  appears  to  be  correct,  but  when  aniline 
•cotonra  are  to  be  employed  an  alum  hardening  bath  should  on  no 
Account  be  used,  aa  a  trace  or  substratum  of  alum  interferea  with 
the  purity  of  aniline  coloan  and  alters  the  tints  of  some  of  them 
very  ooiMidafably.  The  change  may  not  be  seen  for  a  few  day*.  Hut 
I  have  known  some  ol  the  red  <ly«a  of  commerce  to  rhaoKe  to 
•<>range  or  yellow  a  few  hours  after  being  placed  on  the  alum- 
hardened  film.  The  changes  are  bad  eoongh  on  gelatine  prinU, 
Ibot  on  slides  they  are  at  times  very  startling  and  nnlooked   for. 


The  acid-fixing  bath  wil'i  also  under  certain  conditions — unjinown 
to  rae — produce  a  support  of  gelatine  that  will  play  tricks  with 
rolourii.  I  have  found  that  an  alkaline^fixing  bath  givos  th«  most 
perfect  ba.<e  for  colouring,  the  necessary  alkalinity  being  secured 
by  adding  a  few  drops  of  gn<la  carbonate  solution  to  the  fi.xer,  and 
then   washing  the  film  very  thoroughly. 

The  pre-war  dyes  varied  verj-  considerably,  some  brands  changing 
more  than  others  on  nn  alnmcd  surface.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
new  era  of  dyeg  has  commenced  and  that  someone  with  a  know- 
ledge of  photographic  colouring  will  produce  a  perfect  set  of  djes. 
When  the  war  broke  out  I  had  an  almost  perfect  set  of  aniline 
colours,  but  they  were  not  purchasable  as  a  set.  After  som*  experi- 
ments I  found  that.  say.  the  blue  belonging  to  a  set  sold  by  one 
maker  was  tlie  be«t  blue  obUinable,  but  the  perfect  red  and  yellow 
came  from  the  set  sold  by  another  manufacturer,  while  the  green 
came  from  yet  another,  and  so  on. 

I  have  not  yet  employed  British-made  dyes  for  tinting,  but  those 
who  have,  speak  well  of  them,  though  the  "set"  system— aa  in  pre 
war  days— does  not  appear  to  be  saUsfactory.  Single  colours  and 
in  smaller  quantities  should  be  more  easily  obuinable,  as  to  pur- 
chase seU  for  the  purpose  of  getting  one  or  two  good  colours  in 
an  exjiensive  hobby.— Yours  faithfully, 

CotODRI.ST. 

THB  V8R  OF  THE  BEE  MliSTiR. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  luu]  given  np  expecting  Mr.  Bitter  to  reply,  but  it 
takes  quite  a  while  to  n;ake  the  doable  journey  to  Phdladolpiiia. 

In  tfia  maUer  of  light-terting  it  is  only  aomoUmM  one  can  take 
tlie  meter  to  the  subject  and  meter  the  ahadieot  part,  and  if  that  is 
done  aU  the  resi  will  bo  overexposed.  The  whole  matter  of 
exposnm  is  otie  of  cnmpromise.  Mr.  Bitter  makea  hia  one  way.  I 
m.-iks  mine  in  another. 

I  nutii-ed  some  of  the  misprinta  and  read  with  correction  as  mo»t 
people  would,  but  is  there  not  a  misprint  in  Mr.  Bitter's  index  to 
hie  illustration r  "A.  Liglit  ahead  all  nHadoici  falling  toicani* 
lk»  cnmtra."  (The  subject  will  be  wholly  in  the  shadow.)  "D._ 
Flat  Iif(ht  wilk  tubjfrl  trhoUif  in  thadov."  I  cannot  imderstand  it 
aa  printed. 

In  my  last  letter  I  fear  I  tried  to  comprees  it  into  too  small  a 
ifiaoe  and  eo  made  thing*  leas  clear. 

The  nunncr  of  .Mr.  Bitter 'a  iiae  of  the  mei^  ia  evidenUy  to  hold 
it  ao  aa  to  get  full  akr-li^ht  or  direct  sunlight  on  it.  'Ilia  subject  in 
Mtre  to  be  over-exposed  unleoa  it  receives  the  same  kind  oJ  light. 
Hence  hia  method  of  aomowbat  laboriously  rectifying  Us  error. 

My  method  ie  to  let  the  li^H  lall  oo  the  meter  exactly  aa  it  does 
on  the  aidiject,  and  oorrectson  ia  dxrefore  not  required.  Of  course 
there  are  faBy  lighted  and  partially  lighted  parte  in  all  landscape 
■ubjecta,  calling  fur  compromise,  which  is  here  automatically  auppliol. 
Take  for  example  a  landscape  on  whic'h  we  will  draw  a  large 
(imeginsry)  clock-di.'U :  ut  the  centre  ia  the  subject :  at  6  o'clock  is 
the  camera.  From  w^hichever  direction  the  li^ht  oomas  the  met<<r 
will  look  aloi^  the  line  fn>m  subject  to  camera.  Light  from  10  <>i- 
2  o'clock  plays  on  Itock  of  meter  and  it  ia  only  darkened  by  diffueeil 
liglit.  AH  atromrer  lights  but  6  o'clock  call  for  a  eliorior  exposure 
than  the  6  o'clock  Ught,  which  ia  the  one  light  catling  for  pointing 
the  meter  at  the  sun. 

I  enhnrit  that  the  oonipromhe  is  here  made  in  a  simpler  and  more 
cirreci  w«y  than  Mr.  Bitter  propose!. 

How  do  I  know  that  my  exposure  ia  correct?     I  uso  a  Newman 

-%im|^  afantter,  Enffliah  made,  the  apeeda  of  which  ore  not  only 

cSrUKd  bat  ascertained  at  the  National  Phyaical  l^aboratory.     It 

is  practically  a  r;overnmmt  guarantee  of  correctaese.    I  do  not  know 

a  l.etter  shutter  for  a  hand-camera. 

The  laM  expomire  I  developed  was  made  on  a  re<'cnt  Satorday  nt 
4.30.  l<ght  metered  in  the  manner  described  waa  "  A  6."  The 
!iun  was  at  4  o'ckick.  Tlie  just  exposure  for  fl7  w.i«  1/130  sec.  I 
shipped  to  /■  8,  for  which  the  exiwsure  was  1,'90  sec.  and  gave  1/100. 
It  ia  jift  .•»  gi«od  printing  negative  with  a  suspicion  uf  thinnoes.  The 
plate  wa*  Lumi*re  vio'.et  Ubel  (Watkine  500).  The  deveteping  wae 
in  a  Watkin*  Unk  with  Watfcina  formula,  M.Q.,  and  by  Watkina 
thermometer.  So  far  as  one  expoeure  goes  this  is  ea  correct,  a  test 
of  the  metering  a«  may  be.— Youre, 


Ol.rVSK    HOBTO.V. 


Glasgow,  June  24,  19ia 
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AiisiDers  ro  Corresponaents. 

» — 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
fii  §ons*qutnc*  of  gtntrti  reduced  iupplie$  of  faper,  ni  Me  rttvk 

of  frohibitien  of  Me  trnportation  of  muck  wood  ptdp  and  grau, 

a  owuJloT  tfoe*  will  be  avaUabU  untit  f^atkor  notice  for  rtpliu 

to  eorrttpondent*. 
Itortooor,  w*  mM  amvor  by  pott  if  itamped  and  addreued  envt 

lope  it  tndottd  for  rejiy :  6-eeitf  International  Goitpon,  from 

readeri  abroad. 
Tk*  full  fuettiont  end  antwrri  tpUl  be  printed  only  in  the  ease  of 

twyuirt'ee  of  gonerai  intereet. 
Qurrit*  to  be  antuiered  in  the  Friday'i  "  Journal  "  mult  reack  in 

not    later    tkan    Tuetday   (potted    Uonday),  and    ekoyld    be 

addreued  to  tke  Bditori. 

B.  O.  Pascal. — ^It  is  not  a  popular  leiie.    Value  to  direet  buyer  about 

£2  to  £2  10s: 
AI.BKRT    Hates. — The    vignetter    is,    or    wa»,    made    by    Meesrs. 

Wahltuch  Smith  and  Co..  30,  Chaiiel  Sbreet,  SeJford,  ^ianchesteT, 

onder  the  name  of  the  "  Bram." 
E.  G.  Pa.scal. — We  should  Bay  tihe  eeaUng  of  the  mirror  has  been 

put  out  of  trntab.     If  you  are  not  able  to  re-adjust  it  yourself, 

better  take  it  to  a  firm  of  camera  repairere  euoh  as  Meesrs.  H.  T. 

Bale,  61,  Berwick  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.l. 

AoON  LE.V8. — I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  the 
focal  length  of  each  of  the  two  components  (positive  and  negative) 
of  the  Adon  telephoto  lens,  early  type. — A.  H. 

The  positive  lens  of  the  original  Adon  had  a  focaJ  length  of 
4^  intdies,  and  the  n^ative  lens  a  negative  focal  length  of  2^  inches. 

Boss  Leks. — ^I  have  a  Ross  Rapid  Symmetrical  f/S,  iris  moimt, 
apparently  a  W.A.  as  luises  are  very  small ;  it  is  marked  3  by  3, 
which  I  presume  is  not  meant  for  size  of  plate.  Can  you  say  what 
oze  plate  it  was  intended  to  cover  and  whether  a  W.  A.,  also 
original  price  and  about  present  vailue. — ^B.  Brasscm. 

Impoasible  to  say,  as  you  give  us  no  idea  of  the  focal  length,  but 
apparently  it  is  not  a  wide-angle  rapid  Symmetrical,  the  maximum 
aperture  of  which  was  fll6. 

Daguzbbeottpk. — Would  you  mind  informing  me  if  it  is  possible 
to  produce  now  a  Daguerreotype  and  what  book  gives  ihie  best 
practicable  working  and  where  the  best  specimeDs  are  to  be 
seen. — Daguebrx. 

Certainly  it  is  possible,  but  you  will  require  to  njoke  apparatus 
for  iodising  and  developing  the  plates.  There  are  no  books  now 
in  print  on  the  details  of  the  process.  You  had  best  look  up 
text-books  such  ae  Hunt's  of  the  years  1850  to  1860  in  the  Patent 
Office  library,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  open  10  to  5. 

AucHOBiTX  TO  Publish. — I  am  under  the  impression  that  we  are 
obliged  to  submit  every  local  view,  intended  for  publication  as 
picture  postcards,  to  acxmc  Govenimeat  authority  to  receive  its 
sanction  that  such  views  may  be  so  published.  Would  you  kindly 
say  if  this  is  so,  and  give  the  address,  etc.,  where  I  must  send 
ray  views  for  approval  ? — Harbow. 

Yon  are  not  compelled  to  obtain  authority  beforehand,  but  if 
the  photographs  include  anything  which  conceivably  might  be  of 
military  value,  it  is  just  as  well  to  submit  them.  The  office 
is  the  Official  Press  Bureau,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W.  You 
should  send  each  photograph  in  duplicate  with  your  name  and 
address  on  each. 

S.  F. — We  take  it  that  you  have  not  supplied  the  goods ;  therefore, 
obviously,  you  cannot  sue  the  lady  in  the  county  court  for  the 
full  debt.  You  could  only  sue  her  for  a  sum  representing  the  cost 
of  the  sitting,  and  in  order  to  do  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
you  to  be  able  to  show  by  the  quotation  of  a  specific  sum  to  her 
or  from  your  ordinary  price  lists  what  is  your  charge  for  a  sitting 
in  the  event  of  photographs  not  being  subsequently  ordered.  It 
seems  to  u»  that  you  must  either  give  up  the  idea  of  getting  any 


payment  from  the  lady  or  else  you  most  siq>ply  her  with  the  goods, 
and  if  she  does  not  pay  for  them,  then  sue  her  in  the  comity 
court.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  be  of  the  first  importance  to  be 
able  to  prove  that  she  gave  a  definite  order,  prefoubly  in  writing. 

R-  U- — There  is  little  to  gain  from  a  combined  formula,  but  we  give 
you  the  following  as  a  reliable  one  : — 

-*. — Hydroquinone    ififl  grains. 

Soda  sulphite     2  ounces. 

Water    20  ounces. 

B. — Metol    130  grains. 

Soda  sulphite    3  ounces. 

Water    20  ounces. 

C. — Soda  carbonate  (cryst.)  3  ounces. 

Water    20  ounces. 

For  an  M.Q.  formula  take  equal  parts  of  A,  B,  and  C.  If  plate  ia 
likely  to  be  under-exposed,  use  half  the  quantity  of  A ;  if  likely 
to  be  over-exposed,  u.se  twice  as  much  of  A,  and  add  a  few  drops 
of  10  per  cent,  bromide  solution  to  every  ounce  of  developer. 

For  hydroquinone  alone  (lantern  slides),  mix  equal  parts  of  A 
and  C ;  add  water  if  it  is  found  that  the  results  are  too  black-and- 
white.  In  m^ing  up  B  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  genuine  metol 
(Metol-Johnson's),  as  the  metol  substitutes  are  not  sufficienly 
soluble. 

N.  N. — Potass,  metabisulphite  added  in  bny  quantity  to  the  accele- 
rator solution  does  considerably  s'ow  down  the  developer,  and, 
we  think,  reduces  its  activity,  even  if  a  longer  time  of  development 
is  given.  We  are  surprised  that  you  got  pyro  stains  with  your 
boil  the  mixture  for  a  minute  or  two?  If  you  do  that,  we  think 
which  the  A  solution  was  mixed.  Did  you  dissolve  first  the  sul- 
phite and  then  the  metabisulphite  in  fairly  hot  water,  and  then 
boil  the  mixture  for  a  minute  or  two?  If  you  did  that,  we  think 
you  will  find  that  the  developer  works  without  any  stain,  though 
it  certainly  is  a  little  slow,  and  may  sail  for  somewhat  more 
exposure  than  an  ordinary  pyro-soda  formula,  but  not  enough  to 
make  any  material  difference  to  the  studio  exposures.  However, 
the  extra  half  ounce  of  soda  carbonate  in  your  second  formula 
should  be  ample  to  compensate  for  the  metabisulphite.  You  oniit 
the  pyro  in  giving  your  second  formula,  but  we  suppose  it  is  in 
quantity  to  bring  the  strength  of  pyro  to  the  same  amount  in  the 
working  developer  as  in  the  old  formula.  If  this  is  so,  we  cannot 
see  any  reason  why  the  new  formula  should  work  more  slowly  and 
give  negatives  the  appearance  of  undcr-exposare.  If  we  were  in 
your  position  we  should  think  that  the  way  out  of  the  trouble 
would  be  in  boiling  the  A  solution  of  the  old  formula. 
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SUMMARY. 

la  a  Uadinc  uUcU  w*  ifl  witk  tk«  rafjr  Tatoaht*  jrrt  lispt* 

MMM  which  can  b«  Ulna  ia  Um  urittti^g-toam  far  tha  iaipMvaMal 

f  mmUtm  hy  tha  aayHwIioii  of  fmia%  Ut  Ika  ^aai  riiU.    Piwlial 

ittmM  ol  Iha  MMMiMMiM  Ma  mm,  m4  yoMMa  Um  rtniMtnilt 

loa  thai  Ifcay  aia  Uwaa  ■■■IqMd  for  waay  ywn  paal  by  a  laaiiag 


.1 


"irm  is  tka  printing  trompkoMcraplMra*  napilirw'.    (P."  30L) 
A»  alaetrieal  appliaBca  for  tha  laaiMUiy  owr-wMuuat  of  ■atatlic 


UM  parpoaa  of  otiUiann  U^  actiaie  iatiaaity 
for  aa  inatini.  ia  Jwc/ibad  ia  aa  artida  vkidi  «a  qoela  tioai 
"  CiMtra  Craft,"  Tba  inhnit  aearcoiv  kMia  oal  Iha  daiaa  of  ila 
aathor  aa  rcfanU  tcoaHay,  l«t  it  aMy  mm  Hi  appbcatioa  ia  tsemp- 
tiaaal  ejitouiaUinaa.    (P.  SOB.) 

At  Ika  Cwyiea  OuMfs  Otab  iMt  wwk  Mr.  Aivm  BaaU  Mivaraa 

a  seat  iatwwtiag  talk  oa  bia  ia»«boii  «*!  aiau  ia  pottnutara. 

<P    306.) 

Tho   ProfaMioaal   Pltnt<>sT»i>h«r**    <Mni<aHiai    baa  aetacad   iato 

whk  th  '  '  '<.*  njBftf  of  pbotopapbaia  for 

jilna  aar.  <  r.    Taa  attaagaaMeto  ara  aot 

yot  MMflala.  bat  ptaUnunarj'  drtaiJ*  wiD  ba  foaad  oa  p.  90t. 

Aa  iaiwtiaa  anapfe  of  tha  aaa  which  eaa  ba  OMMia  of  iikoto- 

faalai  ia 


<Taahy  m  lagal  aiidaaw  ia  affoMlad  by  a  laeaaft  iarHil  faaiai  ia 

*  ■ochwlar  aiaiyafai .  wh««  a  pwaoa  inmiJ  la  ba  MBiaMilly 

rippM  waa.  it  fa  aBafai,  ahowa  to  poaaaaa  kia  aorMal  poitaia  of 

•    ing  ia  pbolafiapka  aatraptitiooaly  lakaa  of  iim.    (P.  307.) 

^  ma  practical  aotaa  oa  tho  chiaf  faetora  for  lanfaai  in  aolphidc 

toaioc  form  iha  eorraat  iaatabMat  of  tha  Bajar  trada  pobliration. 

Tba  boaaa-BMking  of  cat-oat  awonta,  prtntiag  Iroai  ataiaad  and 
d€Ma  aafatiTaa.  tha  aaa  of  bydiogniiiMH  eaaatic  daralopar.  aad  tha 
laabiaa  at  aa  iUaauaatad  ariadow  nicn  ata  tha  aabiact  of  "  Aaaia- 
taalB'lfolaa."    (P.  aQ&)  '     - 


"  Cotoira  PaoMaaAniT  "  Srrvuaixirr. 

Dr.  T.  W.  KilaMT,  in  tha  coarM  of  a  wana 
Aatoehrgaa  piur— ,  whioh  «a  raprint  from  "  Pbdio-Kra."  loochf* 
upaa  ■iiiaiaM  aataralatai  of  afiact  which,  for  aach  iadividual.  i« 


■  appraciatiun  of  th« 
*Pholo-K 
uaaa  ■iilaia»  aataralarai  of  afreet  which,  for  aac 
'•ataiaad  by  tha  ata  of  a  giToa  focal  ^artara.    Hia 
in  lafaraata  to  loft-focaa  laeoaa,  aad  ia  iataadad,  apaaraatly,  to 
>pply  to  ordiaaiy  blaek-aad-wbiu  pbotographa.    (P.  K) 

By  roartaay  of  tha  Ilford  Oompany  wa  pabliah  apactral  Mouilirc' 
riau  conrw  (aetaal  aaautiagiapha)  of  iha  aaw  eoloar  jaaaUiiiM  draa  : 
*lao  abaorslMa  apacuoanaha  of  dyaa  for  oaamaMMaa  NdM-titar* 
«ad  *afo-li^    (P.  K) 

la  tho  carnal  iaatafaawt  of  tha  "  Daoanaia  Praetica"  of  colour 
pbotofnuthy  paitfaalara  aia  giren  o(  tha  ^nLaam  of  makioit  cokiar- 


«T«Mi  piat««  arcordiag  to  tho  pattpm  of  Pabaar.  $*path.  Ru^paoik. 
.tnd  tb*  Vrrrtnigta  Kantand*  Pabriki-n.     (P.  26  ) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

_    I  News  of  a  very  int«rMting  use  of  tho 

PHototfrapha.  oaiuera  in  logal  proceedings  is  con- 
tained in  an  extract  from  tho  "  Rochester  Democrat," 
which  a  correspondent  Moda  to  us,  an<l  which  w»  print 
on  another  pago.  It  appears  that  action  was  brought 
against  a  company  owning  a  departmental  store  by  a  per- 
son who  ciaimed  to  have  sustained  serious  injuries  by 
tripping  oVvr  a  trap-door  in  front  of  the  store,  and  who,  in 
raapsct  to  theae  injuries,  was  awarded  \-ery  substantial 
damagea  by  way  of  compensation.  The  verdict  of  the 
court  was  subow{uently  confirmed  by  a  higher  court  to 
which  the  defendant  company  appealed.  Evidently,  the 
defeodipg  counsel  had  their  own  strong  convictions,  for 
imjuadiatoly  after  the  appeal  judgment  they  hired  a 
aolor-car  equipped  with  a  battery  of  cameras  and  tracked 
tlie  plaintiff  round  the  city,  obtaining  photographs  which, 
it  is  claimed,  show  the  plaintiff  a»  walking  nurraally  erect 
and  showing  an  extreme  contrast  to  the  hopelessly -crippled 
appaaranoe  which  he  praaented  in  court.  On  the  sub- 
raiaaion  of  theae  photc^raphs  to  a  still  higher  court  an 
order  baa  been  granted,  on  the  strengtli  of  the  evidence 
contained  in  them,  directing  the  plaintiff  to  show  cause 
why  a  new  trial  should  not  be  granted.  The  incident  is 
one  in  caramon  «ith  others  which  have  come  before  our 
notice  evidencing  the  greator  degree  of  readiness  shown 
by  judicial  authorities  in  the  United  States  to  accept 
photograph*  aa  legal  evidenca  in  comparison  with  the  atti- 
tude towards  them  of  judges  in  this  country.  There  was 
a  case  some  year  or  two  ago,  again  in  an  American  court, 
where  a  photograph  served,  in  conjunction  with  personal 
evidence,  to  prove  an  alibi  by  its  record  of  the  position  of 
a  shadow  on  a  church  wall.  The  person  concerned  figured 
in  the  pboto(p^ph  and  the  pioaitton  of  the  shadow  pro- 
vided important  evidence  as  to  his  presence  there  at  n 
time  when,  according  to  other  evidence,  he  was  somewhere 

else. 

•  a  • 

•tap  Aotino-  Mr.  Braham's  letter,  which  we  print 
ma*«ra.  elsewhere,   rather  questions   the    desir- 

M^i^j^f  making  the  scale  aa  steep  aa  is  done  by  doubling 
the  expoaure  at  each  step.  In  caaea  where  a  comparatively 
limited  range  of  tones  is  required  his  scale  is  certainly 
more  useful,  but  in  dompanng  such  things  as  plates 
or  bromide  papers  a  steeper  graduation  is  often 
neceesary.  This  neek  we  had  occasion  to  test  two  packets 
of  the  same  make  and  grade  of  paper,  and  found  that  the 
contents  of  one  packet  required  twelve  times  the  exposure 
of  the  other ;  while,  of  course,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  much 
longer  scale  than  this  might  be  necessary,  when  either  , 
the  scale  must  be  of  a  considerable  length  or  the 
steps  mvst  be  very  narrow,  neither  of  which  conditions 
are  deairable.    To  take  an  ordinary  problem,  it  is  d<>?ired 
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to  kuo»  the  ratio  between  an  "ordinary"  plate  to  be 
used  for  making  an  enlarged  negative  and  a  bromide 
paper  of  which  the  operator  knows  the  correct  exposure. 
Here  one  may  require  twenty  times  or  even  more  than 
the  other,  and  then  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a  little  margin  so  that  the  two  extreme  ends  of  the  scale 
should  not  have  to  be  compared.  As  a  matter  of  economy 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  as  a  rule  the  test  strip,  which 
need  not  be  more  than  half-au-inch  wide,  may  be  cut 
from  the  actual  plate  or  paper  to  be  used.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  proportions  of  the  negative  and  enlarge- 
ment are  not  the  same  and  a  portion  has  to  be  triinmed 
off.  It  is  important  to  use  a  non -staining  developer  such 
as  amidol  or  ferrous  oxalate  for  making  an  actinometer,  as 
the  yellowish  image  produced  by  the  pyro-soda  developer 
would  not  be  suitable  for  comparing  a  colour-sensitive 
plate  and  an  ordinary  one,  the  screen  factor  of  the  pyro 
stain   being  a   disturbing   factor. 


PAINT  ON  THE  BACK  OF  NEGATIVES. 

Many  photographers  who  aim  to  turn  out  the  highest 
quality  work  are  apt  to  regard  the  negative  as  an  unalter- 
able product  directly  it  leaves  the  retoucher's  hands  (a 
fact  to  which  we  referred  a  week  or  so  ago),  and  from  that 
moment  the  printer  is  expected  to  furnish  the  best  pos- 
sible prints,  and  bj'  shading  and  dodging  to  obey  any 
instructions  which  may  appear  on  the  negative  bags  as  to 
holding  back  some  parts  or  accentuating  others.  Shading 
during  printing  has  its  limitations,  and  often  a_  touch  of 
paint  on  the  back  of  a  negative  may  save  a  lot  of  trouble, 
and  prevent  a  Platinotype  print  solarising  in  deep 
shadows,  or  their  choking  with  carbon  or  bromide  papers ; 
in  fact,  it  may  make  all  the  difference  between  the  produc- 
tion of  a  good  and  a  bad  print.  To  institute  a  rough 
retouching  desk  in  the  printer's  room  may  seem  an  un- 
necessary duplication,  but  it  is  not  so,  unless  the  retoucher 
is  close  at  hand  to  do  the  needful,  and  even  then  he  or 
she  may  reasonably  chafe  if  subjected  to  interruption. 
The  printer  will  soon  appreciate  the  advantage  of  being  in 
a  position  to  coniirol  the  prints  at  the  source,  instead  of 
being  compelled  to  dodge  every  print  of  a  large  batch 
from  the  same  negative,  especially  as  it  will  be  found  that 
waste  of  time  and  material  is  materially  reduced.  Tliese 
remarks  apply  with  special  force  to  the  trade  printer,  who 
has  to  deal  with  negatives  of  the  most  varied,  and  occa- 
sionally appalling,  character  and  is  often  expected  to 
achieve  the  impossible.  An  efficient  desk  can  be  im- 
provised on  familiar  lines  out  of  a  large  picture-f^ame 
fitted  with  two  fixed  struts  at  the  back,  and  a  horizontal 
cross-piece  let  in  a  few  inches  up  to  hold  the  negative. 
It  is  preferable  to  rebate  the  cross-piece,  and,  after  cut- 
ting down  the  glass,  to  glaze  the  upper  part  of  the  frame. 
A  sheet  of  white  blotting-paper  answers  as  a  reflector. 
In  most  cases  before  a  negative  is  proofed  in  the  process 
in  use,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  it  will  require  i)aint 
or  not,  and  in  any  event  a  print  is  of  value  as  a  guide  to 
the  depth  of  pigment  to  be  applied. 

There  are  many  well-known  methods  of  working  on 
the  back  of  the  negative,  the  oft-recommended  device  of 
covering  the  glass  with  tissue  paper,  or  popier  minerale, 
and  working  thereon  with  pencil  or  stum]),  being  seldom 
employed  by  professionals,  possibly  because  it  is  trouble 
some,  has  a  tendency  to  transmit  the  grain  of  the  pappi- 
and  handwork,  and  unduly  slows  printing.  Matt-varnish, 
plain  and  tinted,  with  pencil  work,  etc.,  is  a  favourite, 
as  it  permits  of  local  printing-up  by  scraping  away  por- 
tion.s  of  the  varnish.  Apart  from  any  question  of  "con- 
trol," many  photographers,  who  produce  negatives  of  a 
fairly   quick-printing   character,    invariably    matt-varnish 


them,  claiming  that  prints  of  better  quality  result.  The 
air  brush  is  sometimes  used,  and  is  very  good  for  the 
purpose,  particularly  for  vignettes,  but  the  majority  .ipply 
water-colour  paint,  either  with  a  brush  for  the  hajr,  or 
by  dabbing  it  on  with  the  fingers  over  larger  ai«.is  of 
appreciable  printing  density  which  are  required  white  in 
the  print  or  with  a  mere  indication  of  a  tint.  Beyond 
that  the  paint  is  apt  to  afford  a  decided  ihottled  deposit. 

The  simple  method  now  suggested,  whilst  not  new  in 
principle,  may  have  some  minor  point  oi  novelty,  though 
no  driginality  is  claimed  for  it.  It  has  appealed  to  many 
photographers  to  whom  the  procedure  has  been  shown,  it 
is  certainly  practical,  demands  practically  no  skill  and 
has  been  employed  for  many  years  by  the  printing  depart- 
ment of  a  well-known  firm  on  thousands  of  negatives 
printed  by  single    and  double-tube  mercury  lamps. 

The  materials  required  are  one  or  two  "  fitch- 
hair  dabbers "  :  a  tube  of  "students'  gamboge-tint " 
water-colour;  an  ordinary  water-colour  bru.'th,  and  some 
good  quality  gum.  For  small  work  Nos.  13  and  14  dab- 
bers (quoting  Reeves  and  Sons'  numbers)  are  suitable 
but  if  large  spaces  have  to  be  covered  evenlv,  a  No,  16 
dabber  should  he  purchased.*  Tb<3  use  of  vellow  instead 
of  the  usual  crimson  (containing  a  large  proportion  of 
blue)  is  recommended,  because  for  a  given  light-stopping 
power  it  hides  the  image  less,  a  factor  of  importance  when 
paint  ovei-  parts  not  required  to  be  covered  has  to  be 
removed,  and,  where  maybe,  the  outlines  are  none  too 
easy  to  follow. 

"Tlie  way  of  working  may  best  be  illustrated  by  taking 
a  familiar  example.  Suppose  a  patch  of  hair  full  of 
detail,  and  with  fluffy  hairs  against  the  background,  re- 
quires holding  back  to  prevent  the  detail  being  buried. 
Here  no  suggestion  of  hair  is  required  by  brush  drawing 
as  would  be  the  case  if  detail  were  absent,  but  merely  a 
level  tint  of  pigment  applied  to  allow  such  detail  t©  ajipear 
in  the  jn-int.  A  small  quantity  of  paint  is  taken,  mixed 
with  a  little  gum,  and  put  on  roughly  with  a  biusli,  and 
then  the  dabber  operated  in  the  manner  indicated  by  it« 
name,  dabbing  with  gradually  decreasing  pressure  until 
the  mixture  is  set,  and  paying  no  attention  to  tb*  outline. 
The  thinner  the  application  of  paint  the  mo?*  gum  it 
required,  and  vice  versa.  When  quit-e  dry  (in  very  damp 
weather  it  may  be  necessary  to  warm  the  negative  slightly ]> 
the  outline  is  gone  I'ound  with  a  "pen  print  fcrimmer " 
inserted  in  a  mapping-pen  holder,  and  a  narrow  band  of 
paint  is  scraped  away.  The  stray  hairs  present  no  diffi- 
culty, for  by  fine  strokes  of  the  trimmer  thftxr  can  be 
vignetted  into  the  background.  The  ])aint  left  outside  the 
band  is  then  removed  with  a  damp  rag,  and  this  per- 
haps, is  the  more  quickly  effected  if  the  negative  be  held 
in  the  hand,  using  reflected  lii«ht. 

Large  areas  of  shadow  can  be  evenly  held  hack  in  the 
same  way,  and  in  cases  where  as  level  a  tint  as  possible 
is  required,  where  the  dabber  becomes  charged  with  pio'- 
meut  a  dry  one  should  follow;  the  palm  of  tiifi  hand  will 
be  found  the  best  medium  for  removing  surplus  paint  from 
the  dabber.  Although  very  even  tints  can  be  applied,  yet. 
if  the  shadows  are  of  nearly  clear  glass  and  the  paint  is 
put  on  thickly,  there  is  a  tendency  to  mottling  in  the 
print.  If  a  distinct  deposit  exists  over  the  shadows,  thi.t 
acts  as  a  diffuser  and  such  tendency  is  minimised,  but 
it  is  not  suggested  that,  say,  a  coat  normally  printing  a 
deep  black  can  be  converted  satisfactorily  into  a  grey  one. 
Neither  can  a  vignetted  background  which  prints  dark  be 
changed,  as  a  rule,  into  an  even-tinted  light  one,  but  if  it 


'  These  can  be  obtained  from  any  artiit  colonrman,  Pricei  an  fluotoating 
and  stocks  are  diminishing.  Messrs.  Reeves  and  Pons,  of  Asliwin  Street,  Dalston, 
E.8.,  quote  at  the  time  of  writing :— Nos.  13,  14  and  16  r<-  roctively:  Is.,  li.  4d. 
and  2s.  ■id.  D4  tube  of  Students'  Gamboge  Is.,  which  is  t  e  most  economical 
size. 
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only  prints  a  little  on  the  dark  side  this  can  be  corrected 
easily.  Thick  glass  allows  heavier  applications  than  thin, 
and  a  bound-on  cover-glass  permits  of  far  heavier  work : 
printing  under  ground-glass  is  also  of  obvious  assistance. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to  graduate  the  colour  laid  on, 
particularly  useful  when  figures  come  close  to  the  edge  of 
■  negative  to  be  vignetted  on  larger  paper.  When  neces- 
•uy,  opaque  can  form  a  continuation  without  any  line 
of  demarcation  showing  which  finishers  object  to.  As  a 
"  ttop  "  for  vignettes  a  graduated  band  can  replace  cotton- 
wool, and  even  more  effectively,  as  the  paint  can  be 
graduated  up  awkward  shadows  and  prevent  their  catch- 
ing up  during  printing,  any  paint  straying  over  adjacent 
parts  being  scraped  away  with  the  trimmer.    The  shadow 


side  of  a  face  is  also  susceptible  to  the  same  treatment,  the 
trimmer  vigne-cing  the  junctions  to  lighter  tones  as  pre- 
viously mentioned.  With  over-developed  landsca|>e  nega- 
tives the  method  often  spells  salvation,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  impossible  printers  may  be  transformed 
into  first-rate  ones.  Owing  to  the  usually,  broken 
character  of  the  image  frequently  quite  rough  work 
suffices,  and  with  large  negatives  on  thick  glass  ordinary 
hog's-hair  stencil  brushes  have  been  employed  as  dabbers. 
A  small  stencil-brush  will  often  be  found  useful  as  a 
rough  smoother  prior  to  the  application  of  the  dabber. 
Finally,  a  word  of  caution — flies  heartily  enjoy  an  un- 
rationed  repast  of  the  paint,  and  exhibit  no  symptoms  of 
jaundice  as  might  be  expected  from  its  colour. 


AN     ELECTRIC     FLOOD     LIGHT. 


[We  reprint  tha  foliowing  portion  of  a  oontribotion  to  our  oontampormr;  "  Camera  Craft,"  not  becaoae  there  is  anything  essentiallj 
ooTel  in  the  method,  nor  for  the  maoo  that  it  is  of  may  bat  ezeeptiooal  applicabilitv,  or  has  (at  the  present  time,  at  any  rate)  the 
eeoaoaiioal  featone  whieh  the  author  claims  for  it.  It  does,  however,  describe  a  cooatraction  of  electrical  resistance  which  in  an 
eiuwgeuuy  may  be  utilised  for  obtaining  a  very  high  and  actinic  illumination  from  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the 
ordinary  metalliA-fUament  lamps  The  idea  of  over-running  both  carbon  and  metallic- filament  Ump«  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  higher  oandle-power  and  gnater  actinism  is  by  no  means  new,  and  is  probably  familiar  to  most  photographers. 
Various  scheme*  based  on  this  plan  ba*«  apparently  died  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  half-watt  lamps.  The  same 
idea  is  applied  to  battery  metal-fUamaok  lampa  in  small  cinematograph  projectors,  but  bore  the  filament  of  the  lamp  is 
mooh  stouter  than  that  of  lamps  of  U^hw  volUfi  aod  therefore  resisU  better.  Uoreorar,  a  nuisanoe  nith  over-run  lamps 
io  the  rapid  bUckening  of  the  bulbs.  The  method  of  toeossing  with  a  resisUnce  inserted  and  short-circuiting  it  at  the  moment  of 
exposure  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Salt  in  application  to  half- watt  lamps  at  the  time  of  their  first  introduction  and  for  the  purpose 
of  prolonging  their  life  and  rednoing  the  radiant  beat.  But  tha  most  evident  criticism  for  which  Mr.  Palme's  article  calls  is  in  reference 
to  the  price  of  the  outfit.  The  eight  lampa  whioh  be  p  its  down  at  the  figure  of  2  dollars,  say,  10s.  oast  at  the  present  time  about  3s. 
apiece,  and  bis  system  will  therefore  be  mora  azpansive  in  the  and  than  the  fitting  of  a  half-watt  lamp.  Nevertheless,  in  an  emergency 
where  a  half-watt  is  unobtainable  and  a  light  of  great  intensity  is  naadad,  his  method,  considered  as  an  improvisation,  is  worthy  of  oon- 
sidafation.— Eds.  "B.J."]  • 


SomsB  yoo  have  a  40-watt  Masda  labeUad  for  llO-voU,  and  yoo 

want  to  take  an  indoor  portrait  with  the  light  of  this  lamp,  which 

itives  sftwot  36  c.  p.     "  It  can't  be  did,"  unless  yon  trees*  ap  your 

.oor  sitter,  and  ezpoae  for  a  minute.     And  yon  won't  take  a  flash- 

,;fat,  and  yon  have  no  other  lampe.     There's  jroor  wargeoey  ease. 

Too  would  b*  surprised  how  moeh  mora  U^  yoo  ean  g*t  out  of 

.  ,Ha  one  Maada  ',anip  if  yom  omlf  dittgard  ila  Msl  mmd  fmd  in  tKe 

lamp,  iiuttad  of  UO  sobs,  ray,  ISO  voU*.    With  incraas*  in  voltage 

th*  candle-power  of  a  Masda  lamp  incrsasa*  at  a  faater  rale,  and, 

oasaqoently,  for  a  given  current  oonsomptioo  a  great  quantity  of 

ght  is  obtained  by  operating  at  a  voltage  higher  than  normal.    For 

example,  if  a  Maada  lamp  is  operated  at  a  voltafa  only  10  per  cent. 

higher  than  the  voltage  rating  appearing  on  the  label  of  the  lamp, 

the  alaetrieal  cooaoaption   is   ineraasad  on!y  about  16   per  cent., 

while  Ih*  eaadW-powar  is  incrcaaed  37  per  cent.     Of  even  greater 

impertanea  to  tha  photogfophar  is  the  tact  that  the  actinic  (s;Ivcr 

rsdoeiag)  effect  grews  avan  more  rapidly.    A  10  per  cent,  increased 

voltage  gives  a  light  of  60  per  cent,  mora  photographic  aclinic  value. 

Upon  this  very  little  known  fact  sU  the  reat  ol  this  article  is  based. 

Yoor  Arst  qoeslioo  will  naturally  be :  How  ean  I  raise  the  voltage 

of  my  house-lighting  circuit?    This  would  be  poasihia  with  a  small, 

ioaspaasiva  transformer,  but  it  woold  be  posaibta  only  on  alternating 


It  is  by  far  simpler  to  achieve  this  in  another  and  atill  cheaper 
way.  Any  large  electric  lamp  factory  can  sell  yoo  Madsa  lamps  for 
66  volts.  A  small  self-made  resistance  will  enable  you  to  supply 
these  lampe  with  either  their  normal  voltage  ot  66  vtdta  or  any 
hi|^  Tohag*  op  to  110  volt*. 

And  now  that  the  principle  is  eipiaioed,  let's  go  down  to  brass 
lacks  and  boild  an  inaxpaoaiT*  flood -light— one  that  will  enable  you 
to  obtain  most  pleasing  photographic  effects  with  remarkably  short 


In  order  to  give  dsAnite  fignraa,  I  shall  deacrib*  in  the  following 
the  flood-light  which  I  actually  built  for  my  own  use.  Of  course,  it 
IS  left  to  the  ingenuity  ot  the  reader  to  make  any  alterations  or 
impMnmaat*  that  b*  may  aaa  fit  for  his  own  special  parpoae. 

Five  flva-inch  boards  wera  pot  together  to  make  a  four-sided 


hollow  frustum.  Another  board  nailed  to  the  bottom  of  one  of  tha 
sides  will  make  it  stand  vertically  (see  fig.  1).  The  entire  inside 
of  the  frustum  was  painted  white.  On  the  inside  of  this  four-sided 
reflector  ar*  mounted  eight  electric  lamp  sookeU.  all  connected  in 


'*Sn  every  socket  ia  screwed  a  SO-watt  66  volt  XIaxda  lamp. 
On  one  of  the  outside  boards  is  fastened  a  rheostat,  built  as 
follows :— Cut  off  one  fool  length  of  a  l^-inch  fibiv  tube  or  a  broom- 
stick, and  cover  it  its  full  length  with  a  layer  of  asbestos  paper, 
suoh  as  used  for  co\-eriiig  hot  air  furnace  pipes.  Wind  on  this  insu- 
lated tube  about  SO  turns  of  .035  inch  German  silver  wire,  which 
will  require  some  20  ft.  The  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  wire  ar* 
held  firmly  by  copper  clamps.  The  resistance  of  this  rheostat  will 
be  such  as  to  feed  the  eight  lampa  in  parallel  with  just  about  65  volts 
of  rated  voltage  if  connected  in  series  with  them  and  applied  to 
110-volt  mains.  The  current  consumed  by  this  circuit  will  be  about 
7  amperes,  giving  approximately  350  c.  p.,  sufficient  light  to  focus 
by.  Now  place  a  third  copper  clamp  on  the  rheostat  and  determioo 
iie  proper  location  for  giving  90  volts  to  the  lamp  circuit.    This  can 
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\>e«t  l>e  done  by  binTowiiig  a  reliable  voltmeter  from  your  local 
electric  company.  The  third  copper  rlamj)  and  the  beginning  of  the 
reaistance  wire  are  i-onnected  to  a  jiush  button,  as  shown  in  the 
wiring  diagrnm  (fig.  2).  By  pressing  this  button  the  {jreater  part 
of  the  resistance  is  short  circuited,  and  for  an  instant  90  volts  &r« 
applied  to  the  lamps.  This  will  cause  a  flare-up  of  the  lamps  to 
some  1,500  c.p.  In  this  moment  you  may  release  the  shutter  on 
your  camera.     Working  with  a  lens  aperture  of  fj^.5,  using  a  fast 


TutM  juTroN 


plate — as,  for  example,  Cramer's  Instantaneous  Iso — an  ex- 
posure of  l/5th  to  1/lOth  of  a  second  will  give  a  well-exposed 
negative.  If  greater  tfiffusion  or  softer  effects  are  desired  a  piece 
of  tracing  clobh  may  be  pinned  in  front  of  the  flood-light.  This 
will  out  down  the  amount  of  light,  and  ^vill  require  a  somewhat 
longer  exposure,  1;>ut  it  will  still  Ibe  iwithdn  a  secojud,  which  is  not 
too  long  ifor  adult  sitters. 

It  is  important  to  mention  that  the  recommended  size  of  the  re- 
sistance wire  lias  (been  chosen  .to  give  small  bulk  to  the  rheostat. 
The  wire  will  as  a  consequence  soon  heat  up,  and  it  is  not  advisable 
to  use  it  longer  than,  sa.y,  ten  mhiutes.  But  I  have  never  found 
it  necessai-j'  to  let  the  light  burn  for  a  longer  period. 

Whatever  vo'tage  lamps  you  may  choose  to  use,  I  would  not 
advi.se  you  to  operate  them  at  more  than  135  to  140  per  cent,  of 
their  rated  voltage,  that  is  not  more  than  90  volts  for  65  volt  lamps. 
In  this  connection  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  life  of 
^lazda  lamjis.  Burnt  at  rated  voltage  the  manufacturers'  guiarantee 
a  life  of  aibout  1,000  'hours.  It  is  Obvious  that  aperaiing  a  lamp  at 
higher  than  rated  voltage  must  !be  detrimental  to  its  life.  As  a 
mattes'  of  fact,  only  10  per  cent,  higher  voltage  'brings  the  life  of 
a  ilamp  down  to  only  300  hours.  At  35  'per  cent,  higher  voltage  the 
lan>j)  will  lat^t  pro'ba^jly  an  hour  or  two.  But  this  sad  fact  is  really 
of  no  gi-eat  imixirtance  for  the  amateur.  Assuming  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  lamps  on  high  voltage  (with  depressed  button)  for 
>me  second  for  each  exposure,  one  set  of  lamps  will  be  good  for  an 
avei"age  of  100  exposures.  With  only  25  pel"  cent,  over-voltage, 
giving  in  our  example  over  1,000  c.  p.,  the  lamps  will  last  about 
tea  hours. 

The  cost  of  the  fl(X)d-light  was  as  follows : — C'arpeiiter  work, 
$1.50;  eight  .sockets,  $0.80;  eight  lamps,  $2.00;  rheostat,  .$0.50; 
Bwitch.  $0.25 ;  plug,  .$0.25— complete,  $5.30.  Weight  complete  with 
cables.  18  lbs. 

Compare  this  amount  with  the  cost  of  an  equivalent  1,500  t.  p. 
outfit  rated  and  operated  at  110  volts,  and  you  will  find  a  saving 
of  consdderalbly  more  than  half.  Arthvr  Palme. 


Tank  Uevelopment  kob  Baknet  Plates. — Pix>fe88ional  users  of 
the  Bariiet  "  Studiji "  and  "Super-Speed"  plates  will  thank  the 
makers,  Messrs.  Klliott  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Barnet,  Herts,  for  their 
i.nsue  of  a  leaflet  of  instruction  for  the  development  of  these  plates  by 
time  in  a  tank.  The  leaflet  gives  two  alternative  developing  for- 
mulic,  azol  and  pyro-.soda,  and  contains  some  useful  hints  on  the 
avoidance  of  air^bubbles  and  stains  in  the  development.  We  can 
advise  professional  photographers  to  send  for  a  copy  of  the  leaflet. 
It  is  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  a  postcard. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THE  ROYAL  AIR  FORCE. 

At  a  conference,  on  June  28,  at  the  head(|uartei-8  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  ibetween  Major  Maxiwell,  representing  the  Photographic  Sec- 
tion of  the  R.A.F. ,  and  Messrs.  George  Haiia  :iiid  Marcus  Adams, 
i-epresenting  the  Professional  Photographers'  .\8sociation,  it  was 
agi^eed  that  the  organisation  of  the  P. P. A.  should  >be  utilised  for  the 
pnri«)se  of  securing  a  supply  of  photographers  for  the  Royal  Air 
Service,  and  that  an  arrangement  l>e  made  under  which  jiiioto- 
graphers  may  be  provided  through  the  P. P. A.  with  authority  to  be 
passe<i  direct  to  the  pllace  of  reception  for  R.A.F.  photographers  on 
ei'.tering  military  service. 

The  an-angements  are  iiot  yet  complete  in  detail,  but  the  genera! 
leqiiirenients  and  conditions  of  the  service  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Royal  Air  Force  is  urgently  in  nee<l  of  photographers.  They 
will  he  taken  on  at  about  the  rate  of  a  consideraible  number  per 
month  during  the  ensuing  three  months. 

2.  No  Grade  I.  men  are  passed  for  jjhotograpiiy.  Grade  II.  men 
are  preferred,  but  in  some  cases  Giude  III.  men  will  be  accei)ted 

3.  Men  with  professional  photographic  experience  are  prefei'red. 

4.  Cinematograph  operators,  film  developers,  and  film  joiners  :ire 
urgently  required. 

5    No  demonstrators  or  instructors  inquired. 

6.  The  gieater  part  of  the  work  consists  in  printing  and  enlarging, 
and  in  developing  and  titling  negatives.  Other  duties  consist  in 
filling  slides  and  getting  cameras  renvdy,  fixing  the  same  in  the 
machines  ready  ■for  the  pilot  to  pull  the  lever ;  on  the  descent  of 
the  machine,  taking  camera  out,  developing  the  i)lates  and  j)rintinu: 
them,  and  other  incidental  duties. 

7.  Photographers  are  not  required  to  fly. 

8.  On  joining  the  section  a'.l  uridargo  a  course  of  training  usually 
lasting  nine  or  ten  weeks,  but  those  excejitionally  proficient  and 
ijuick  at  grasping  tlie  Te<iuirements  may  get  through  in  less  time. 

9.  No  rifle  practice  and  only  simple  drill. 

10.  tiood  chance  of  promotion. 

11.  No  commissions  are  given  to  photographei's  direct  from  civilian 
life.  When  officers  are  reejuired,  wounded  officers  and  men  returning 
fi'om  foreign  service  are  chosen. 

12.  Men  in  the  Photographic  Section  may  be  required  to  go  over- 
seas, if  physically  fit,  after  six  to  twelve  months'  training. 

13.  Women  required,  printing  and  develojjing,  home  service.  They 
must  join  through  the  W. R.A.F. 


SULPHIDE  TONING. 
(From  Rajar  "  Trade  Notes.") 
Thk  method  of  bleaching  bromide  prints  with  ferricyanide-bromide 
and  toning  in  sodium  sulphide  is  still  very  (lopular,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  with  proper  treatment  the  results  are  very  satisfactory. 
The  colour  produced  is  usually  a  warm  sepia,  whilst  that  produced 
by  the  hypo-alum  bath  is  cold  sepia. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  which  the  hypo-alum  toned  print 
scores  over  the  sulphide  toned  print,  and  that  is  in  the  purity  of 
the  whites. 

From  experiments  made  in  our  own  laboratories,  we  find  that  i  i 
sulphide  tt>ning  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  absolute  purity  of  the 
whites.  The  degradation  is  slight,  and  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated, 
but  it  can  be  minimised  by  thorough  fixation.  Prints  that  were  fixed 
in  two  separate  baths  for  fifteen  minutes  each  showed  very  little  loss 
of  purity  in  the  whites,  and  this  appears  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  degradation  is  caused  by  silver  being  still  left  in  the  gelatine  or 
its  support. 

V'arying  strengths  of  'bleacher  and  sulphide  did  not  make  any 
material  difference,  but  it  was  found  that  when  a  print  was 
"  forced  "  in  development  the  white*  after  toning  showed  decided 
degradation.  In  order  to  produce  the  best  results  in  sulphide  toning 
it  is  necessary  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  following  points  : — 

1.  Prints  should  be  correctly  exposed  so  that  in  development  they 
reach  the  full  depth  in  the  usual  time — "  forcing  "  is  not  only  useless, 
but  sometimes  lauses  fog. 

2.  The  fixing  must  be  thorough,  preferably  in  two  separate  baths, 
and  the  washing  must  also  be  thorough. 

3.  The  sulphide  solution  must  not  be  used  too  weak. 

4.  Prints  should  not  be  left  in  the  sulphide  bath  a  moment  after 
they  reach  the  full  tone. 
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5.  Ou  removal  from  the  Kulphide  bath,  the  prints  munt  not  be 
.ill'iw^  tn  xtick  li>Kether  in  the  washing  water. 

\\>  give  Mow  a  lint  nf  the  princi|ial  failures  and  their  causes  : — 

II.  \jat»  of  detail  in  the  half-tones. — This  is  caused  by  the  hypo 
not  being  thoruut;bly  removed  in  wnnliing  after  fixing. 

b.  I>ei|;raded  whites'  and  local  ntuini*.- -These  are  geiterally  caused 
liy  "  forcing  "  in  development,  by  iiL.>iifficient  fixing,  or  omitting  to 
k««|i  the  prints  on  the  move  durinx  fixiiift. 

f.  Bhw  spotea. — These  are  usually  due  to  particles  of  iron  in  the 
washing  water,  and  can  generally  be  prevented  by  tying  on  tka 
water  tap  a  bag  made  of  swaii»down,  or  niniilar  material. 

d.  Yellowish  tone*. — These  are  laiuied  bv  the  printi>  being  over- 
exposed and  not  fully  developed.  .\l*u  by  the  use  of  old  or 
•lr<^>niposed  sulphide. 

The  sulphide  bath  should  not  Im-  weak,  in  fact,  it  should  be 
rather  fm  the  utrong  side,  but  not  litning  enough  t<>  cauve  blisters. 

By  disaolving  four  ounces  oi   Midium  sulphide  in  twenty  ounce* 
<if  hot   water   we  have  a  convenient   »t4H-k  stilution,   fnim   which  a 
working  4>ath  can  be  made  by  taking  three  ounces  of  st<K'k  to  every  ' 
twenty  ounces  of  water. 

We  sometimta  hear  of  one  make  or  grade  of  |;-tper  beiii"  perfect 
for  sulphide  tuning,  whilst  another  is  nMideimird  as  useless,  but 
|>*T<itogra|>hrrs  shoold  rememlier  that  all  "elatims  dn  not  p>uses.< 
the  same  degree  of  permeNbilily.  and  therefore  a  hard  surface  paper 
inav  rtMiti're  a  1<ini{rr  time  in  the  fixing  Ao.)   washtn** 


Usslstants'  Rotes. 

a 
N»tu   ty  a««u(««i(4   tuitakit   for   Iht*  eoinaia  wM  A*  nt»i4»tr4 
mnd  pmd  for  on  <A<  /(r«(  of  f  Ae  inon(A    InJUtoing   fuMiration 

Cul-oul  Mount*. 

A  VUn  quirk  and  rrlisblr  whv  (•>  |iii  ilwr  smsll  int nut  iiiouiits 
W  to  make  a  template  the  size  of  the  ofiening  re<|uirvd  by  si|uaring 
piece  of  waste  cardboard  •m  the  trimmer  or  guillotine,  of 
arte  rutting  the  edge*  exactly  sifuare  and  true.  Then  pla>-r  this 
on  the  oard  to  be  cut  oat.  and  m«rk  ronnd  the  edge* 
with  a  pencil. 

TImm  tempUtaa  of  card  oaq  be  savad  and  naad  over 
afkin  as  often  as  requited^  aad  save,  a  deaJ  of  time 
measuriog  and  squaring.  <>t  course,  if  a  ycry  large  sixc 
OfaniDg  it  required  it  c»n  be  >at  out  with  quare  and 
■Iwigtil  arine  in  the  usual  way.  The  far«t  way  to  rut 
the  meant  ia  to  g»t  a  balf-iucb  bevelled  edge  chisel, 
groond  away  on  the  right- bsnd  tide  until  It  is  the  shape 
of  tketch.  This  provide*  us  with  a  very  eSactire  mount 
knife,  which  has  the  great  advantage  that,  being 
narrow,  it  ia  very  easy  to  keep  sharp,  and  ran  be  kept  thin  and  tbarp 
by  mbbing  on  a  aandatooe  and  fiiiitbing  on  an  oilstone. 

The  straight-edge  ii  best  made  of  hard  wood  about  three  inches 
wide,  half  an  inch  'Sick,  and  the  edge  bevelled  at  about  an  angle 
of  46  degrees.  Then,  placing  the  straight  edge  im  the  mount  up 
t<i  tlic  pencil-line  and  holding  it  firmly,  it  is  quite  easy  to  cut  a 
o!endid  bevel  by  keeping  tbe  ratter  flat  to  the  edge  of  the  Kevel. 
The  monnte  mi  ont  rlcancat  if  cut  on  a  piece  of  glass. — E.   H. 

Frinting    from  Stained    and    Dcntn  NrgatiTC*. 

V    stained    negative     such    as    formed    the 

ily   in   the   "Answer*   to  rorres|M(iidents  " 

urs   more   frequently   nowadays  in  the   praatice  of  those 

r  the  amateur  than  in  |rro(ess:oiuil  pnrtice.     Mo  does  ine 

•  ■wr  (l.-ii*,-   ii,-..iti\.-   when    it   reaches  the  stage  of   i-fquirin^    undue 

:  mr  III  piiiit       .Siii-h  cases  aa  these,  (mivided  that   the  rtaiii  or  the 

<l.-ii<r|r    ui    either    eaae    ia    not  pat<hy,   are  rtsilv  dealt   .vit'i    uy 

I'nniing  on  bmoude  paper  and  exposing  to  diffused  daylight.     Tlie 

•■apoaurea  arc   x'ery   short,   and    indeed    it    is   easy    t>i   over-expia-e 

('are  is  needed  also  to  ensure  th.it  light  doe*  not  get  through  the 

join  in  the  back  of  the  printing-frame  or  at  the  edges  of  the  negative. 

or  black  linaa  will  r«ault  on  the  print.     If  the   negative  is  flat  ns 

vrell  as  being  denae,  giisligbt  papej   exposed  by  dayli;;'nt   will  give 

•>   print  of  surprisingly  gisid  i|u.i]lly  exce-.i  in  ihn  ,if,,-  ,•(  yellow 


stain,  through  which  printing  on  gadight  paper  is  |>nicticaUy  in. 
p<iss:ble. 

If  a  large  number  of  prints  is  wanted  it  will  pny  to  make  a  trans- 
parency by  cont.U't  on  a  dry-plate  in  the  .«ame  manner  ai!  printing 
on  bromide  paper.  'Ilie  exposure  reijuireS  near  :i  window  will  be 
found  to  be  too  rapid  for  cf)nvenience,  and  it  should  he  made  well 
away  from  the  soiirce  of  light,  in  addition  to  extra  care  in  the  pre- 
cautions mentioned.  A  new  negative  is  then  made  I'roni  that  in  t;ie 
usual  way.  This  priK-edure  is  re<<»mmended  in  <  a.<cs  wlieif  a  con- 
siderable over-exposure  ha.K  t)eeii  given  inadvertently.  The  plate  i-"! 
.leveloped  well  out  to  obtain  the  gradation,  and.  thoui{li  it  will  be 
unprint.'tble,  a  better  negative  can  be  made  from  It  bv  reproduction 
than     by     tinkerin;;     with    the    dexeioper    on    the    original    plate  — 

.\RliON\E. 

Hydroquinooe    Caustic    Developer. 

This  is  the  favourite  developer  for  line  work,  but  certain  precautions 
lire  needed  in  its  use.  Forcing  nearly  .ihvays  iv-^ulls  in  a  deep 
i.-ruwii  stain,  and  so  sometimes  does  oiniiwion  to  rinse  tlie  plate  well 
l#tween  developing  iiid  fixing.  For  regular  wmk  of  tfiK)d  quality 
u  fixed  time  of  develogiment  at  a  certain  tem|>ei'ature  is 
afancwt  a  si»e  ijuii  mm,  and  the  tem|>er:iture  i;i  no  ca<e 
should  lie  below  60°  or  o\-er  75°.  A  further  point  is  that  the  de- 
veUiper  should  not  be  used  more  than  once.  This  may  seem  waste- 
ful, but  I  have  proved  it  to  he  the  only  reliable  method  of  xx'orking. 
It  may  mH  be  ;{enerilly  known  that  this  deve!i'|:er  can  be  used  to 
make  a  rich  bromide  print  fnm  a  flat  negative.  ThLx  extra  con- 
trast is  iHit  so  greit  as  is  obtained  wnen  g%»li);lit  pa|K-r  is  used,  and 
the  hint  is  therefore  more  likely  to  be  of  use  in  enlarging  than  in 
contact  (ninting.  Here  again  the  developer  can  be  used  oiH'e  only. 
The>-efore  small  trial  slips  should  be  made,  and  then  the  Hiial  print 
well  wetted  and  dminetl,  so  that  a  small  quantity  of  developer  can 
1k'  n«»Kl  for  it. — .S»i'i>Eli. 

A    War  Time    Window    Sign. 

.\  aloN  that  re<|uires  very  little  illuminating  |M>wer,  while  beius 
very  effective  and  at  the  same  time  complying  with  tlie  new  Lif^tin.; 
Order,  is  much  eaaier  to  make  than  might  be  imagined.  The  princip:! 
material  is  a  sheet  of  thin  metal,  such  at  zinc  or  tin.  the  size  of  the 
sign  required.  Any  old  stuff  will  do,  or  if  it  i'<  not  to  be  had,  a  sheet 
of  stiff  brown  fir  "  irt  "  paper  makes  a  very  fair  substitute  if 
stretched  on  i  mugh  wooil  frame.  'Ilie  requiqe<l  lettering  is  out- 
lined with  pencil,  and  hole*  are  punched  all  along  these  outlines 
about  3-16  in.  ap  irt  b\  ineairt  of  a  sharpened  nail  and  a  hammer, 
resting  the  sheet  on  *  bit  of  soft  board.  .\  sheet  i>f  quite  buckled 
niital  will  stiffen  Hid  stnighten  out  during  the  process.  To  get 
the  best  effect  the  punch  u>ed  should  lie  the  same  throughout,  and 
a  straight,  not  ta|>eriiig.  >ten  used,  so  as  to  get  the  same 
sir;-  hole  everv  time.  Thit  is  why  a  nail  is  gixsl.  though  it  may 
buckle  U|i  before  the  job  is  finished. 

When  the  lettering  is  iloiie,  white  or  coiouicd  tissue  pa|>er  needs 
to  be  fixed  lieMnd  the  sheet,  bnushing  the  paste  nHind.  but  not  ou, 
the  letter,  or  tlie  holes  wi!l  fill  up.  .\ll  that  remains  is  to  make  the 
sheet  the  fnint  of  a  4>ox,  or  to  frame  it  and  drape  curtains  round  it, 
according  to  whether  it  it  for  outside  or  inside  use,  the  small  light 
being  te'hind,  of  course.  On  dirk  nights  a  sign  made  like  this 
kImiws  up  brilliantly,  and  can  be  read  at  a  considerable  distance;  an-l 
the  e.-o!K>my  in  light  will  re'eise  a  porti:  n  of  t'je  "  ration  "'  for  other 
purpose**.-  ('»Ror.f*. 

[Kven  such  a  sign  as  the  above,  if  displayed  in  a  shop  front  or 
ouUMadtfemises.  is  an  infringement  of  the  recent  Lighting  Order. — 

ftfSlno.] 

TmarxAL  Apimuls.  —  At  iicarborough  Local  Tribunal  in  the  case 
of  an  artitt  photographer,  forty-five.  Grade  1.  «  Russian  subject,  the 
*<ilicilor  argued  that  the  Convention  made  with  Russia  with  regard 
to  contripting  Russia  i  tubjectt  in  England  onlv  applied  to  men 
of  eighteen  to  forty  two,  th't  being  the  limit  oi  conscript  age  in 
England  at  the  tirre.  There  had  been  no  (.'onvention  since. 
I  P'bably  for  very  good  reaanns,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  tribunal 
t|>ecially  set  up  to  deal  with  claims  of  Russian  subjects  could  have 
no  jurisdiction  in  that  case.  It  was  decided  that  the  Town  Clerk 
write  to  the  I.,ocal  tioveriiment  Board  asking  which,  if  any.  tribunal 
could  deal  with  the  c.ise. 
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meetinos  or  societies. 

— • — 

MEETINGS     OF    S00IBTIE8    FOR    NEXT     WEEK. 

SiTUHDAT,  JULV  6. 

Mknobeiter  Amatonr  Photographic  Society.    Outing  to  Wcrnelb  Tiow. 
Biekney  Photonrapblo  Society.    Outing  to  the  Zoo. 
Halifax  Scientifle  Society.    Outing  to  Blakebarn  Valley. 

TUBBDAY,  JCLV  9. 

Hanoheater  AmaUur  Photographic  Society.    Monthly  Meeting. 

Printing  Proceises  Oenerally."    P.  G.  Carson. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.    "On  Wold  and  Down."    J.  Grice. 


'  A  Talk  Abont 


OROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 
Infobuai,  sesaioiis  have  their  value  emphasiaed  when  they  manage 
to  eecnre  such  an  alble  exponent  of  artistic  and  unstereotyped  por- 
(traitare  as  Mr.  Angus  Bafiil.  When  first  run  to  earth  by  the 
"office  boy,"  iMr.  Basil  -was  most  emphatic  in  his  assurances  that 
Jiectaring  had  never  been  included  in  has  walk  of  life  in  the  past, 
or  contemplated  for  the  future.  Moreover,  though  he  bad  never 
visited  the  Ctab  he  hiad  certainly  heard  of  it,  and,  apparently,  drew 
a  vivid  mental  picture  of  appearing  on  a  platform  at  one  end  of  a 
Ihall  packed  with  an  audience  ready  to  let  fly  with  quick-firing 
automatics  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Hardly  a  reassuruig  vision 
for  a  first  appearance,  but  the  "  informal  session  "  ticket  had  weight, 
and  down  he  cam»  last  week  with  a  Jarge  bundle  of  representative 
prints  under  Ws  arm. 

Speaking  as  a  professional,  he  said  thiat  he  felt  (but  did  not  look) 
profoundly  nervous  in  chatting  to  the  amateurs  of  Croydon.  He 
had  begun  with  utilitarian  photography,  and  the  more  artistic  side 
came  later.  He  thought  that  the  professional  of  the  future  will 
undoubtedly  occupy  a  more  important  and  hotter  position  than  in 
the  past.  Many  men  with  artistic  aims,  ajid  unfettered  by  conven- 
tion, are  advancing  rapidly,  and  being  sought  for  in  ever-increasing 
decree  by  the  general  public.  In  consequence,  a  liarge  proportion  of 
the  business  hitherto  done  by  the  old  type  of  fashionable  West  End 
studios  is  being  transferred  to  the  newer  comers.  Admitting  that 
the  work  of  many  of  these  studios  is  technically  first-rate  and 
exquisitely  finished — a  beautiful  exampJe  of  veneered  cabinet  work, 
so  to  speak — yet  the  public  is  Ibeing  gradually  taught  to  look  for 
and  appreciate  something  different,  something  hetter  with  higher 
aims.  So  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  he  had  endeavoured  to  keep 
ahead,  and  even  if  the  more  advanced  work  did  not  appeal  to  all 
of  his  sitters,  it  indicated  that  the  Jess  difficult  "usual"  could  be 
had  for  the  asking. 

In  his  opinion,  the  portrait,  in  all  its  essential  features,  should  be 
made  at  the  moment  of  exposure :  he  disliked  excessive  retouch- 
ing, or  faking,  on  the  negative,  and  especially  on  the  print.  To 
such  an  extent  do  some  carry  the  last  that  thoy  might  well,  he  said, 
abandon  the  art  of  the  camera  and  take  to  brush  and  pdint.  As 
regards  posing,  one  should  not  strive  after  the  extraordinary,  but 
endeavour  to  realise  the  reality,  and,  except  with  theatrical  work, 
which  demands  a  more  forced  method  of  expression,  the  hest  posi- 
tions are  observed  and  not  created.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  better 
to  allow  something  wrong  to  pass  than  to  destroy  a  pose  or  position 
oharacteristic  of  the  sitter,  eapecially  as  regards  the  poise  of  the 
head,  though  in  some  oases  nt  is  compulsory  to  alter  an  ugly  atti- 
tude ;  here  euggestion,  rather  than  oampetlling  hands  laid  on,  is  to 
be  observed.  The  great  thing  is  to  let  the  sitter  feel  at  home,  and 
appropriate  surroundings  materially  help  in  this  diroation.  Even 
leaving  the  studio,  ostensibly  to  change  plates,  may  allow  time  for 
a  galvanised  photographic  look  to  revert  to  the  natural. 

He  favoured  fairly  long  exposures  of  from  three  to  four  seconds, 
and  even  longer,  and  his  pet  slow-acting,  antediluvian  V<^el  lens 
of  16  incJhes  focus  (used  for  caibdnets  and  whole-plates)  was  fully  in 
sympathy  with  this  point  of  view.  Fairly  Jong  exposures  permit 
of  averaging  the  expression,  and  frequently  he  had  secured  a  nice 
effect  by  recording  the  demise  of  a  smile.  He  believed  in  a  well 
diffused  light  from  a  small  source,  and  employed  an  ancient  Board- 
man-ajrc  with  mnbrella  reflector,  in  front  of  which  is  an.  incEned 
diffuser  covered  with  ibutter-muslin.  For  varying  the  degree  of 
concentration  and  locally  suppressing  illumination,  he  places  pieces 
of  cardboard  on  the  diffuser,  and  occasionally  employs  a  second  arc- 


lamp  (naked)  to  secure  special  effects  in  lighting,  but  these  ratlier 
abnormal  studies  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  likeness.  He 
usually  allows  the  light  to  (fall  at  the  orthodox  angle  of  45  degs.,  ! 
which  does  not  limit  one  to  stereotyped  lighting,  as  pictures  can 
be  made  from  all  sorts  of  angles  relative  to  the  sitter.  It  is  better, 
he  said,  to  have  too  much  top-dight  tlian  an  excess  of  side-light, 
even  if  ihe  ."vhadows  under  the  eyes  b*  somewhat  heavy.  Personally, 
he  rarely  employs  a  reflector  for  the  shadow  side  of  the  face,  rely- 
ing on  light  reflectel  from  the  walls  of  the  studio,  which  is,  of 
course,  assisted  by  the  diffusiom  given  by  the  butter-muslin  screen. 

In  the  discussion  the  president,  Mr.  A.  F.  Catharine,  said  sitters 
are  rarely  good  judges  of  their  own  portraits,  and  often  relied  upon 
the  opinion  of  their  friends.  This  might  possibly  be  due  to  tlieir 
knowledge  of  their  own  features  being  confined  to  the  reversed 
image  in  mirrors.  He  inquired  whether  Mi.  Basil  had  ever  used 
soft-focus  lenses.  Mr.  E.  A.  Salt  said  both  Mr.  Smith  and  he  had 
always  advocated  a  poweirful  light  from  a  small  source,  and  weU 
diffused  for  busts  and  three-quarter  lengths.  Many  studios  had 
been  fitted  with  several  half-watt  lamps  spaced  widely,  and  it  had 
been  found  that  though  normal  lighting  was  perfectly  satisfactory, 
special  concentrated  illumination  was  impossible  to  attain,  which 
limited  the  operator  materially.  Were  the  pieces  of  card  sometimes 
placed  on  the  diffuser  put  on  round  the  circumference?  The  Rev. 
C.  W.  Le  Warne  said  he  had  an  old  ]>ortrait  lens  witli  no  slot  for 
stops,  which  must  rivdl  Mr.  Basil's  in  antiquity.  He  used  the 
front  lens  only ;  it  was  of  long  focus,  and  gave  pleasing  drawing 
■and  definition.  Mr.  H.  King  (a  prominent  local  professional)  con- 
gratulated the  lecturer  on  the  wonderful  work  shown.  Unfor- 
tunately, originality  was  not  a  paying  game  at  Croydon.  He  had 
been  much  struck  with  the  "average  expression"  idea,  and  meant 
to  make  a  trial.  The  mean  between  on  initial  grin  and  a  final 
ferocious  scowl  should  be  interesting.  Did  Mr.  Basil  work  exclu- 
sively by  arc-light?  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  pointed  out  that  soft  focus 
lenses  often  obliterated  shadow  detail,  which  then  appeared  choked. 
If  detail  and  outline  in  the  shadow  were  sharply  defijied  this  did  not 
occur.  He  preferred  nainsook  instead  of  butter-muslin  for  the 
diffuser. 

The  lecturer,  dn  reply,  sodd  the  expladiation  offered  iby  Mr.  Catha- 
rine as  to  sitters  being  poor  judges  of  their  own  likenesses  very 
probalbly  was  correct.  iHe  invariably  miggested  that  the  choice  of 
prints  should  be  made  at  home,  and  oiot  in  the  reception-room,  know- 
ing the  opinion  of  friends  to  be  of  importance.  He  did  not 
employ  soft-foous  leases,  but  when  making  enlargements  sometimes 
used  a  layer  or  two  of  tulle  over  the  lens  (it  was  unfortunate  Mr. 
H.  P.  C.  Harper  was  not  present  to  bow  the  acknowledgments  of  the 
inventor).  In  reference  to  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Salt  suggesting  that 
professionals  should  adopt  standards  more  or  less  regardless  of  the 
wishes  of  their  sitters,  he  doubted  whether  this  could  be  done.  The 
great  difficulty  was  to  find  out  what  they  did  want,  and  much  de- 
pended on  their  personality.  For  instance,  one  politician  eagerly 
seized  upon  one  position  taken  because  it  resembled  Lloyd  George. 
In  another  case,  in  his  early  days,  since  repented,  a  fat  Jewess  in 
rather  extravagant  costume  was  taken.  Double  chins  were  removed, 
and  chunks  knifed  out  of  her  waist,  and  the  negatives  heavily  re- 
touched, yettshe  was  not  pleased.  Still  more  glittering  representa- 
tions in  due  course  were  submitted,  which  again  met  with  disap- 
proval. Then  a  plain  homely  portrait  waa  made,  and  pleased 
vastly.  Here  the  personality  of  the  sitter  had  been  entirely  mis- 
judged. In  reply  to  Mr.  Salt's  question  as  to  the  pieces  of  card  on 
the  retiector,  he  did  not  always  place  them  circumferentially ;  one 
piece  in  the  centre  was  often  useful  for  toning  down  a  bold  patch 
on  top — ^he  felt  sure  Mr.  Salt  would  appreciate  this  point.  In 
reply  to  Mr.  King,  he  said  he  fiist  used  the  arc-light  from  necesaity, 
and  now  did  so  from  choice.  It  was  most  puzzling  to  change  from 
the  arc-light  to  daylight,  because,  although  the  luminosity  values 
might  appear  to  be  the  same,  the  actinic  values  would  be  found 
materially  different.  The  point  raised  by  Mr.  Smith  was  Interest- 
ing and  quite  true.  Some  artists  who  painted  the  face  very  broadly 
took  care  to  render  sharply  deep  shadow  detail. 

A  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Basil  for  a  lecture 
full  of  practical  information,  much  of  which  many  a  pro.  would 
have  kept  to  himself.  Mr.  Basil  is  not  that  sort,  but  in  the  noani- 
mous  opinion  of  the  members  a  right  good  sort.  As  for  his  work,  it 
met  with  nothing  but  eulogy. 
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RetDs  and  notes. 


Royal  IvsnTcnoK. — A  general  meeting  of  the  memberis  of  the 
Royal  Institution  w»»  held  nn  July  1,  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne, 
J. P..  FJl.S..  Treiwtirer.  in  the  ch»ir.  Mr.  Thomas  Glover  wa« 
elected  a  member.  His  Grat^-  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  w«« 
elected  PresiJent,  and  Sir  Thomaf  Wrightson,  Bart..  *»»  elected 
a  Visitor.  The  Treasurer  announced  that  the  Managers  at  their 
met'tin.'  had  appointed  -Sir  Janic*  Dfwar.  F.R.S.,  Fullerian  Pro- 
fH»*"r  '•(  Chemistry. 

■<;B*i"K»  .*S  Lec.k.  tviiif.MK. — Uetectne!4iM\    n     i    ■    i      i  >tc 
1  by  H.  H.  Cohen,  attorney  for  the  M.  Salnn. ;     '  .ny, 

to  j}el  new  evidence  Ito  use  on  an  aipplication  for  a  no«  iinu  oi  the 
Df^igviHW  action  brought  against  tlie  company  hy  Henry  F.  Sheri 
dan,  who  tripped  over  a  trapdoor  in  front  of  the  company's  store. 
Nheridan  claimed  that  be  was  pemMnently  injured,  and  in  ronrt 
be  was  *>ent  (urward  and  had  the  appeaimnce  at  being  hopelessly 
crippled.  The  defendant  company  mainteinad  that  bit  iujuriee  were 
greatly   exaggeiated. 

A  jury  heUat  Justice  Tbumpsun  brought  in  a  venlict  of  4,500doU. 
in  faToar  of  Sheridan,  and  thia  verdiet  «••  unanimously  affirmed 
by  the  Appellata  Division. 

SiAiMqnently  Mr.  Cohen  aiid  William  Raroaey.  a  |<liotographer. 
•  railed  fiheridan  in  an  aotomotiile  equipped  with  a  battery  fd 
ranan*.  The  attornej'  daima  thai  Sheridan  walked  as  erectly  a* 
waa  poaMble,  and  so  diaproved  the  medical  tertimony  at  the  time 
of  the  Uial  to  (he  effeut  ihat  ho  was  hopal—ly  CftpfJe'L 

The  three  photographs  taken  were  prcMnted  to  Justice  Sawyer  in 
the  Soprems  Court,  and  he  grunted  an  ordic  direct'.ng  the  pIsiiAiff 
ti>  show  cause  why  a  new  trial  afauuld  not  <M  grante<i  uii  the  ground 
o:  nc<vly  discoreiwd  evidence.— Aif*e<<»r  thmocral.   . 

m  P»iKTirAL  ExroevKK  Di8r«.— Our  Buatoo  cuatemporv}-. 
Am*rita»  I'/totoffraitA^,  kindly  sends  us  a  tpecsmen  uf  the  espaMM 
disc  or  cafan>a»or  jnst  iasoed  by  nhem  as  a  portable  and  cumftietr 
f.*m  of  the  moolUjr  oposwe  tabl«i.  which  for  mors  than  ten  years 
past  bare  lieen  a  feature  of  the  publi^atioii.  The  caJculator  is  a 
stiS  caUnioid  disc  of  3}  inchc*  diameter,  Clearing  two  smaller,  con- 
ccfArie  disc*,  the  inner  one  of  which  bean  the  ^KDrea  for  the  time 
of  year  and  day,  and  those  Ifor  the  laoga  ol  snbjecte,  the  latter 
rvnoiiv  from  "  sea  and  clouda  "  to  "  intericm."  Thte  inner  disc 
is  set  against  the  scale  of  light -conditions  whicl>  runs  frooi  "  in- 
tense" to  "  vary  dnlU"  This  having  bean  done,  «he  middle  disc 
is  tamed  to  Mi«  the  platii  speed  nomhsr  oppoaiU  the  si4>je<.-i 
whufe  «s  htrng  taken,  and  tiia  exposorss  far  any  stop  fram  12  to  iM 
are  then  mmt  on  the  otAer  rim.  Onr  roMtenpoiary  iaaes  with  the 
calenlafair  a  list  of  plate-speeds,  which  includes  all  those  on  the 
AaMricaa  market,  amoog  wltieh  are  a  ttnoAwr  of  British  makes. 
Tlnis  is  only  one  point  on  which  we  feel  inclined  to  say  a  word  of 
rriticiam,  and  Chat  is  the  instrnrtion  that  the  exposure  Wtould 
be  halved  when  using  a  local-plane  shatter.  It  would  seem  that 
this  advice  is  given  without  regard  to  the  T«ry  great  variaKion  in  the 
dBoieiiT}  »(  the  focal  plane  gutter,  which  lasttka  fnim  the  ratio 
ol  the  width  of  slit  Ho  the  distance  of  the  eurtaio  from  the  plate. 
Apart  from  this,  the  diac  may  be  reooauneoded  to  the  confidence 
of  oar  Americaa  readeo,  who  will  douhtloM  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  is  arranged  for  lae  uiulrr  the  daylight-saving  scheme,  the 
toacs  on  the  cadcnlator  Mng  those  of  the  clock,  and  thus  in  every 
•  later  than  the  true  time.  The  calculator  is  pobUshed 
Areone,  Boston.   Mass.,  price  one  dollar. 

iWak  QfmoaiAL  Caaiw. — It  is  a  itleeaors  to  he  able  to  refer  t» 
«he  stepa  taken  to  provide  photographers  with  a  whole  seriea  of 
meoMrial  cards,  slicb  as  are  now.  uofortunately,  in  Tory  ooosider- 
dblc  '*r~^'^  by  th<ise  who  havi-  lost  their  rvliAives  in  warfare  on 
land  or  sea.  Mean.  Hood  and  Co.,  I.,imited.  Sanbride  Works. 
MiddMbRmgh.  are  (he  pfodocers  of  a  let  uf  caida  of  moat  excellent 
|deagn,  and  of  a  dsgies  of  variety  'which  shoold  be  eufficieot  to 
saiiofy  the  aiost  divofgont  prefcreocas.  The  cards  are  supplied 
by  «b««n  wMt  the  name  of  the  memorialised  eoldier  or  sailor  printed 
as  part  of  the  ds^ga,  so  that  the  photegrapber's  part  of  the  transac- 
tion ccaihts  aimply  In  showing  the  oaatomer  tha  hook  of  specimens, 
taking  down  th*  nectasary  parlicnlacs,  and  passing  on  (he  order  to 


.Messrs.  Hood.  We  tttink  that  IJle  dedijiM  Avili  reuMVe  appreciation, 
not  merely  fur  their  urtiatic  character,  though  this  ia  otf  a  higili 
order,  l)ut  from  the  (art  thail  in  almost  every  instance  they  tJT)ify 
artiMU.  In  this  respect  they  are  iu  accord  with  the  national  spirit, 
a»  shonu  by  the  comparative  non-dbservance  of  formal  mourning  for 
those  who  are  gone.  Tliey  are,  in  short,  meniuriak  of  valour 
ralher  "tljan  records  of  grief,  and  we  are  confident  that  photographers 
who  doabtleas  have  experienced  a  demai>d  for  cards  of  this  kind 
cannot  do  better  than  j>ee  for  themselves  the  designs  which  Messre. 
Hood  have  produced.  It  ahoold  be  undeistood  that  the  cards  pro- 
vide in  some  cases  !i|>ace  for  a  ^rtrnit  which,  on  account  of  the 
small  niudber  which  is  usually  required,  i»  jM-eferalily  an  actual 
photograph.  Me«arei.  Hood  wiU  mount  photographers'  own  prints, 
or  will  make  the  necesctary  number  on  receipt  of  the  negative  or 
print.  They  lutxe  other  plans  arranged  in  connection  with  the  cards, 
but  tlie  mniplest  cour»<>  which  the  pliotographer  can  take  is  to 
a|i]i'.y  to  them  for  one  of  the  books  of  .<ipecimen<i  wliic'li  is  sitpplied 
tet  the  price  of  3s,  6d. 


Correspondcncee 

-  *  CormptmdmU  thtmXd  never  tcrite  on  both  aides  of  the  paper.  A^ 
noties  i$  taken  of  communieationt  unleu  the  name*  and  addreet** 
ef  thesritert  are  given. 

.'  Ifs  do  not  unJertahe  retpontibiiity  for  the  oviniont  arprssssd  b^ 
our  eorreavondinlt. 

lO-operative  ri.osi.\ci  at  carmsle. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Vuu  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  all  the  photcv 
graphers  are  closing  here  from  August  3  until  the  12th,  which  will 
Kive  us  all  a  much-needed  rest.  I  sent  a  note  round  to  all,  and  they 
were  delighted  to  sigu  it  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, — Yours 
faithfiUly,  F.   W,  Tasshj.. 

Devonshire  Chambers,  Carlisle,  June  29.  1918. 


THE  U&K  OF  THE  BEE  METER. 
To  the  E<litors. 
(•riillrUMit, — I  regret  to  And  my  .MN.  contained  an  error  that 
di«torte<l  my  meaning  In  paragra|ih  six  of  my  letter  six  words 
should  be  deleted,  and  tha  matter  read,  "all  stronger  lights  call 
for  stiorter  exposure  The  six  o'clock  light  is  the  one  light  call- 
ing for  poiating  the  meter  at  the  sun." — Yours  faithfully, 

Oliveii  Horton. 
199.  Bnchaiwu  .Street,  Glasgow,  June  28,  1918. 


STEP     ACTINOMETERS. 
To  the  K.fitorii. 

Gentlemen.-  Ri-ft-rrinK  to  your  paragrsfih  in  the  "British 
.lounial  "  of  Jtme  21,  recommending  the  above  to  be  made  on  dry 
plates,  ouy  I  suggest  that  your  acale  is  not  the  most  suitable,  the 
higher  densities  being  far  too  steep  in  gradation. 

Nuroarical  (progression,  rather  than  geometrical,  I  And  most 
useful  in  rarbi>n  work — steps  of  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16  minutes  exposure 
to  mercury-vapour  lamp  make  a  wedge  which,  after  staining  in 
|i«rmanganate  gives  a  serviceable  range.  I  enclose  one  made  for 
use  as  an  actinometer  in  carbon  printing  for  your  inspection. 

Staining  with  permanganate  is,  however,  not  the  safest  proceeding, 
••«nHMi  prolonged  exposure  to  sunlight,*  the  image  weakens;  future 
uniples  I  shall,  therefore,  make  with  increased  times  of  exposure, 
s<i  as  to  rrly  on  the  depth  of  the  carbon  image  without  recourse  to 
intensification. 

I  also  enclose  a  sample  in  whieh  the  steps  proceed  from  bare 
glass  to  exposures  of  2,  4,  8,  12  minutes ;  this  has  two  identical 
scales  printed  side  by  side,  and  is  intended  for  nse  in  comparing 
the  speeds  of  varied  makes  of  tisues  or  of  different  strengths  of 
sensitising.— Youie  faithfully,  A.   C.   BnABAM. 

Wcat  Ealing,  W.13,  June  25,  1918. 

[We  can  understand  that  the  less  abrupt  steps  are  more  suitable 
for  tests  of  carbon  tissue.  For  the  comparison  of  development 
papers  of  different  types  our  experience  is  that  the  steeper  scale 
which   we  reajmmunded  is  necessary. — Ens.,  B..I.] 
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Hnsioers  to  Correspondents. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

/n  t«iu*qvtne*  of  gtneui  reduced  tuppliet  of  paper ,  o<  the  rt'ttk 
of  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  mvch  wood  pidp  and  Qrnni^ 
a  tnudler  ipaee  mil  be  availabU  until  further  notice  for  rfplin 
la  torreepondent*. 

Uortv—r,  toe  will  annwer  by  post  if  ttamp'd  and  addrrfrd  'm-e 


lope  it  encloned  for  reply:  5-cent  International  Coupon,  frnm 

Ttadtrt  abroad. 
Tht  /nil  quettiont  and  antwers  will  be  printed  only  in  the  rnte  of 

ififUtriM  of  general  interttt. 
Qunriet  to  be  antwered  in  the  Friday's  "  Journal  "  mu*t  rmrh  w» 

ttot    later    thati    Tuesday   (posted    Monday),   and    should    he 

addressed  to  the  Editors. 

V.  H. — Try  Messrs.  Jonathan  FaHowfield,  146,  Clniiiiic;  Ci-oss  Rood, 
London,  W.C.  If  they  cannot  supply  you,  probably  no  one  else 
:an. 

S.  Rawson. — A  number  of  books  on  these  subjects  are  published 
by  Messrs.  Winsor  «nd  Newton,  Rathbcne  Pk.ce,  London,  W 
Better  write  to  them  for  one  of  their  lists. 

Process. — We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  particulars  of  your 
invention,  but  it  i.s  our  custom  not  to  publish  euch  details  until 
the  complete  specification  is  available  from  the  Patent  Office. 

P.  B.  J.— The  marks  on  the  film  have  the  appearance  of  deposit 
from  hard  water,  and  can  be  removed  probably  by  rubbing  the 
film  firmly  with  a  plug  of  cotton  wool  soaked  in  a  fairly  strong 
solution  of  citric  acid. 

W.  ClABKE. — As  the  agreement  has  now  expired,  it  is  impossible 
that  you  should  be  able  to  hold  your  employer  by  any  of  the 
tarms  of  it.  The  weekly  payment  of  salary  entitles  you  to  a  full 
week's  notice,  and  such  notice  should  be  given  on  the  Saturday 
:f  this  is  the  day  of  payment. 

A.  C. — Yon  will  have  to  cover  up  about  5  ft.  at  the  sitters'  end 
with  dark  blinds  if  you  have  no  solid  roof  beyond  the  glass, 
then  use  white  blinds  or  curtains.  For  groups  in  this  form  of 
studio,  it  is  well  to  work  as  diagonally  across  the  studio  as 
possible,  so  as  to  equalise  the  light. 

K.  D.  I. — Some  magazines  are  very  slow  in  returning  photographs, 
and  you  need  not  assume  that  your  prints  bave  necessarily  been 
accepted  for  use.  There  can  be  no  objection  in  your  writing  a 
letter  of  reminder  asking  if  they  have  been  accepted  or  not,  and 
enclosing  stamps  for  their  return  in  the  latter  alternative. 

A.  v. — The  only  explanation  we  can  offer  for  the  reversal  of  the 
negative  is  that  by  mistake  the  plate  in  question  received  a  gros.s 
degree  of  over-exposure,  say,  by  the  use  of  a  lens  at  full  aper- 
ture instead  of  at  a  small  stop.  Exposure  of  the  plate  (cor- 
rectly exposed)  to  unsafe  dark-room  light  whilst  developing  is 
the  most  common  cause  of  these  reversals,  but  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  such  could  have  taken  place  during  development  in  a 
tank.  We  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  put  the  negative 
right. 

J.  K.  F. — Tholbook  you  refer  to  is  "  Art  Principles  in  Portrait  Pflioto- 
graphy,"  by  C.  W.  Beck,  issued  some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Bat*- 
ford,  price  12s.  6d.  It  is  a  very  excellent  work,  but  is  not  now 
obtainable.  You  might  try  a  firm  of  second-hand  booksellers, 
such  as  Messrs.  Foyle,  of  Charing  Cross  Road,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  you  can  get  a  copy.  We  sold  quite  a  number  of 
i)his  l)Ook,  and,  possibly,  a  shilling  or  so  spent  on  i  sniall  i  Jvertisc- 
raent  in  our  pages  would  bring  you  into  touch  w.ith  a  photographer 
disposed  to  sell  bis  copy. 

1U:movino  Rust. — Should  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  us  the  most  speedy 
way  of  removing  rust  frojn  a  lot  of  Russian  iron  goods,  lantern 
iKxiies,  etc.  Is  there  any  solution  that  can  be  painted  on  as  a 
rapid  means  of  clearing  off  the  rust? — J.  E.  and  Co. 

There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  remove  the  rust  mechanically  with 
emery  cloth,  or  a  mixture  of  emery  powder  and  oil,  well  rubbed  on 


with  plenty  of  "elbow  grease."  If  the  surfaces  are  flat,  a  good 
deal  of  labour  can  be  saved  by  taking  off  the  bulk  of  the  rust 
with  a  broad,  blunt,  flat  chisel. 

SoPHOS. — Th's  reversal  is  not  an  uncommon  defect  on  film  nega- 
tives; we  have,  very  rarely  seen  it  on  plates.  Certainly  it  is 
liable  to  be  produced  by  gross  over-exposure,  but  it  is  s^rcely 
possible  that  a  whole  series  of  exposure  could  have  been  enor- 
mously overtimed  in  the  use  of  a  hand-camera.  A  more  probable 
cause,  in  fact  one  whicli  we  think  is  the  most  common  one,  is 
exposure  of  the  film  to  an  unsafe  dark-room  light  during  develop- 
ment. Light  passes  through  the  first  developed  negative  and 
yields  a  positive  on  the  underlying  sensitive  emulsion. 

Preserving  Scwhite. — I  have  been  told  that  sulphite  solution, 
wihjch  I  keep  by  itself  fbr  a<Ming  to  stock  developer  solutions  when 
making  up  for  tanks,  can  be  made  to  keep  better  by  addin? 
something  to  it.  Can  you  tell  me  what  this  should  be,  and  if 
you  recommend  one  to  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
sulphite  deteriorating? — J.  B.  F. 

Various  additions  such  as  rectified  spirit  and  mannite  have  been 

suggested,  but  their  effect  is  very  doubtful,  and  moreover,  you 
can  easily  spend  as  much  on  the  preeervaAive  as  the  sulphite  is 
worth.  The  best  recommendation  we  can  make  to  you  is  to  add 
to  the  sulphite  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  potass  metabisulphite. 
When  the  two  have  been  dissolved  bring  the  solution  to  the  boil. 
This  mixture  is  just  as  suitable  as  plain  sulphite  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  developing  solution,  except  that  it  may  s;Iow  its  action 
a  little,  and  it  will  keep  iin  good  condition  for  almost  any  reason- 
able time. 

— ^ 

Commercial  Steflal  Intelllsence. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Harry  Saville  Thorne,  a 
chemist  and  photographer,  at  Selby,  was  held  at  the  office  of  the 
Official  Receiver,  Buncombe  Place,  York.  The  proof  of  debts 
lodged  amounted  to  £649  13s.  4d.  It  was  resolved  by  a  majority 
that  no  trustee  be  appointed.  The  public  examination  has  been 
fixed  for  July  12. 


%ht  ^xrtish  lonrttal  of  f  (rotngrapb^* 

IMPORTANT   NOTICE.— Advertisers    are   requested   to   notiet 
that  the  prices  printed  below  represent  an 

Increased  Scale  of  Charges^ 

which  is  now  in  operation  in  respect  to  all  line  announcements. 

Since  advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  prepaid,  senders  of 
line  announcements  are  asked  to  bear  in  mind  this  revised  tariff,  and  to 
make  use  of  the  schedule  on  page  xii.  of  the"  B.J."  for  April  26,  by  which 
the  number  of  words  in  any  announcement  can  be  reckoned.  They  will 
thus  save  themselves  delay  in  the  publication  of  their  announcement!. 
Net  Prepaid  Line  Advertisements. 
Increased  Tariff  of  Charges. 

12  words  or  less        1/. 

Extra  words Id.  per  word. 

(No  reduction  for  a  series.) 

Special  Note.     Adv'ts  under  a  Box  Number. 

"  Box  No. "  and  oflioc  address charged  as  6  words. 

For  forwarding  replies  add         ...  6d.   per  insertion  for  each  adv't. 

If  replies  are  called  for  this  latter  charge  is  not  made. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  and  correctly  prepaid. 

Orders  to  repeat  an  adv't  must  be  accompanied  by  the  advertisement 

as  previously  printed. 

The  latest  time    for  receiving  small  line   advertisements  is  12  o'olocli 

(noon)  on  Wednesdays  for  the  current  week's  issue. 
Displayed  Adv'ts  should  reach  tha  Publishers  Monday  morning. 

The  insertion  of  an  Advertisement  in  any  definite  issue  cannot  be 
guaranteed. 

HENRY    GREENWOOD    &  CO.,   Ltd..   Publishers. 

24,   Wellington    Street.    Strand.    LONDON,   W.C.  2. 
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rrij.irii  t.i  »huh,  aa  our  < 
ine  DiiacuocapUon.     It  ia  ii'>i  n-.^    i 
t  in  a  photograph  in  any  way :  r< ' 
I   a«  a  piaoa  of  legal   pro^rtv     li\ 
In  rpgard  to  the  luilawftil 
people  who  claim  inncjcmce,  it  ia  n«oe^ 
twape  tbe  payment  of  damagea,  to  he  .. 
reaaonable  Kniund  for  aappoaiiig  tbal 
(P.  310.) 

in  a  coDimuiiication  (rum  thr  Kaatman   R. 


phutu|(nu>ti. 
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■Shepherd, 

oratory    i< .. 

I  ihowiiig'' 
■  peoDoonc* ' 
rendered  tl: 


'I lie  methnd  n(  roloiirni^; 
coopuaed  of  wax.  with 


whilat  one  oi   .01  par  cent, 
caiu'd  it  t^i  lie  ni. 

A  vary  full 
photograph* 

fnll    formula*.    .?■    t^iv.-n    •■n    |^aj<r   *JM.M. 

.Vueiituin  la  directed  to  a  paragraph  referring  tn  ji{iui<iKn|>li<-rr' 
anri  the  K'lyal  Air  Kurre.  which  appeara  on  page  320. 

.\  «iimiiijiry  ..f  llir  m-w  rrfi'.'t""  :i»  to  the  amount  of  coal.  gaa. 
and  ete«tric  •  u  rrnl  wlrch  <itiiii>  inti.  force  at  the  beginning  of  the 
pre^Tt  month  ><•  jivrn  on  page  316.  U  ahoold  be  partirularly  noted 
th«t  two  M-ale-  a|>|ili<abl«  to  different  diitrieta  are  given. 

'T<..:r  would  aaem  to  be  good  reaaoo  ler  Muarting  that   in  thr 
I  ->  c'-  of  many  photographic' applianOM  pnviHOu  ahoutd  be  made 
<"^  "'  '^f  foot  aa  well  aa  of  the  hand.    Thti  haa  bean  a 


typrn  of  appliance,  but  it  i»  one  which  might 


oil  the  improvii;! 
:i|ne4   "  .\aaiatant.i' 


.\tt  riliduaiive  article,  with  aeveral  il 
tinii  o(  itretylene  seneratora  from  wa.«'. 
N<it<^."  on  page  310. 

A  auuctatioD  aa  to  the  ecooomiral  incioemtion  of  wanle  priiita  and 

pi-' ■  "1  ning  ailver  aalt  with   a  »-iaw  to  recovering  the  metallir 

be  (uund  on  page  308. 
r  ,       '  ng,  lenaK^nding,  and  gl>^ng  poatcarda  are  dealt  with 
in  "  Anawera  to  Correopondenta."     (P.  390.) 

.Mr.  Alfred  S   <^'nry  retuma  to  the  aabicct  of  iUuatrationa  in  Ameri 
ran  photogr.i'  '.\Ia  in  correnpondeiice  on  page  319. 

.\  report  '  'in  before  the  Ejielar  I^cal  Tnhiinal  in  thr 

Rutter  of  a  pnoingrapbic  coaacientioot  objector   will   l>e  found  on 
PH»*W. 


EX    CATHEDRA. 

Silver  from  While  the  photographer  in  a  large  wav 

^****  PHnt*.  of  business  makes  it  a  rule  to  recover 
the  silver  from  sj>eiit  fixing  baths,  tlie  old  practice  of  iu- 
cineratiiig  wa.ste  prints  has  largely  gone  out  of  use,  one 
reason  for  its  abandonment  being  the  very  much  smaller 
proportion  of  silver  contained  in  waste  prints  or  waste 
sensitive  paper  of  the  bromide  or  gaslight  kind  as  com- 
pared with  the  albumen  paper  of  the  old  days.  How- 
ever, the  smaller  proportion  of  recoverable  material  in 
many  ca-tea  may  be  counterbalanced  by  the  very  much 
larger  gross  quantity  of  paper  which  may  be  treated  in 
the  shape  of  trimmings  and  clippings,  waste  prints,  or 
paper,  provided  that  th9  means  for  its  recovery  are  corre- 
spondingly efficient.  In  this  connection  a  suggestion  may 
be  made  that  a  convenient  appliance  for  dav-by-day  reduc- 
tion of  waste  paper,  etc.,  to  ash  may  be  found  in  one  or 
other  of  the  gas-heated  incinerators  which  have  been  intro- 
duced during  the  la.«it  year  or  two  for  the  handy  and 
hygienic  destruction  of  kitchen  refuse.  Messr-i.  Fletcher 
Ru.isell,  of  Warrington,  are  the  makers  of  one  pattern, 
and  we  think  at  least  two  other  manufacturers  of  gas 
appliances  have  models  upon  similar  lines.  The  first  cost 
of  an  incinerator  of  this  kind  i^i  a  pcu/id  or  two,  but  it  k 
an  appliance  which  consumes  an  almost  negligible  amount 
of  gas.  and  ran  deal  continuously  with  waste  paper  or 
prints,  wet  or  dry,  and  without  the  need'  of  the  carWiil 
manipulation  for  prevention  of  loss  of  ash,  which  is  neces- 
sary if  the  photographer  fits  up  some  improvised  com- 
bustion chamber  after  having  been  to  the  trouble  of 
accumulating    a    considerable    Dulk    of    the    waste    paper 

material. 

•  •  • 

Foot-Po>Mer.  In  the  plans  which  may  be  presumed  to 
be  in  process  of  development  by  those 
re;|i<jnsible  to  manufacturers  for  the  design  of  photo- 
graphers' appliances,  it  may  be  hoprd  that  consideration 
may  be  given  to  the  u.se  of  the  foot  as  well  as  the  hand  us 
a  motive  |>ower  in  photographic  operations.  It  will  occur 
■to  many  profes.-iional  photographers  that  an  appliance 
wh^  lesves  the  hands  free  for  other  ]>urposes  hag  a  good 
HMi  to  recommend  it  on  the  tccre  of  rapid  action,  yei 
hitherto  this  feature  lias  been  but  little  in  evidence  among 
the  mechanical  devices,  of  whiofi  every  year  more  and  more 
use  is  made  in  studio  workrooms.  Mr.  Hana,  if  our  memorv 
serves  us  correctly,  led  the  wav  in  this  direction  in  provid- 
ing a  foot-treadle  for  his  ra])id  bromide  printing  machine, 
but  other  designers  seem  to  have  looked  askance  at  this 
method.  There  is  a  pattern  of  a  foot -power  dry-mounting 
press  on  the  market,  yet  no  other  instance  of  the  sam" 
principle  occurs  to  us  as  we  write.  One  reason  for  the  neglect 
of  what  is  an  obviously  contributory  means  to  economy 
of  labour   is  perhaps  that   many   appliances  are  supplied 


»      whji^ 

•"■flMft 
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with  a  view  to  their  finding  a  market  among  amateur  as 
well  as  among  professional  photographers,  and  the  semi- 
permanent nature  of  any  appliance  which  is  operated  by 
the  foot  is  quite  enough  to  put  it  outside  the  choice  of  the 
amateur  worker.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  operations, 
such  as  strip-printing,  squeegeeing,  trimming,  bevelling, 
not  to  say  the  rocking  of  developing  and  other  dishes,  to 
which  foot-power  might  be  applied  with  advantage,  and 
where.it  would  at  one  and  the  same  time  make  the  work 
lighter  and  increase  the  output.  With  a  single  aim  at  the 
needs  of  the  commercial  and  quantity  producer  of  photo- 
graphs there  is  no  reason  why  this  feature  should  not 
appear  in  the  commonly-used  appliances  much  more  than 
it  has. 


Sizing 
Prints^ 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Davis's 
article  on  colouring  photographs  has 
been  appreciated  by  our  readers,  and  we  have  pleasure  in 
adding  a  hint  or  two  from  an  old  colourist,  which  should 
also  prove  of  service.  The  surfaces  of  photographs  differ 
very  much  in  their  capacity  for  receiving  colour,  and 
many  are  improved  by  some  method  of  sizing  or  prepara- 
tion. Bromides  as  a  rule  require  little  in  this-way,  either 
for  oil  or  water-colours,  but  if  the  surface  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  scraping  or  if  there  are  any  breaks  in  the  paper 
it  is  necessary  to  give  some  protective  coating  to  keep  oil 
colours  from  soaking  in.  The  simplest  way  of  doing  this 
is  to  brush  on  a  thiu  coating  of  ordinary  starch  as  used 
for  mounting.  This  may  be  done  after  mounting ;  or  a 
thin  solution  of  gelatine  may  be  flowed  over,  it  being 
difficult  to  avoid  brush-marks  if  a  sufficiently  hard  gela- 
tine be  used.  Collodion  prints  are  also  rendered  much 
easier  to  colour  with  water-colours  if  they  are  dipped  in  a 
weak  solution  of  hard  gelatine,  such  as  Swinburne's  patent 
isinglass,  before  mounting.  A  similar  treatment  is  also 
recommended  for  platino  prints,  as  it  removes  its  absor- 
bent character,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  spread  even 
washes  or  remove  or  correct  faulty  touche.s.  If  platinum 
prints  are  to  be  coloured  in  oil,  the  print  should  first  be 
immersed  in  the  gelatine  solution  and  then  allowed  to 
dry,  and  floated  a  second  time  on  the  face  so  as  to  get  an 
impermeable  coating. 

»  ♦  « 


Avoiding 
Waste. 


If  any  one  were  to  circularise  photo- 
graphers, and  offer  to  show  them  how 
to  recover  their  income-tax  payments,  most  would  regard 
it  as  a  swindle,  and  few  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  good 
price  for  the  secret.  While  we  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  this  would  be  possible  in  all  photographic 
businesses,  we  are  certain  from  our  own  knowledge  that 
in  many  studios  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  claimed  by  the 
Government  could  be  saved  every  year  by  strict  attention 
to  the  use  of  plates,  paper,  and  other  material.  In  a 
"one  man"  business  waste  is  probably  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  but  directly  assistants  are  employed  some  check 
iipon  consumption  is  necessary.  For  example,  a  periodical 
comparison  of  the  number  of  plates  purchased  with  the 
negatives  produced  will  often  prove  rather  surprising, 
while,  of  course,  the  same  may  be  said  of  printing-paper 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  of  chemicals.  Many  workers  have 
formed  the  very  wasteful  habit  of  firing  off  plates  in  .pro- 
fusion and  then  selecting  one-third  or  less  of  the  resulting 
negatives  for  proofing.  This  may  appear  incredible,  but 
has  occurred  in  several  cases  within  our  own  experience. 
In  the  printing-room  much  waste  may  occur  through  in- 
attention. A  salutary  check  is  put  upon  it  if  it  is  known 
that  at  the  end  of  the  month  an  explanation  of  theshorta'ge 
of  stock  will  be  required.  Similarly  with  cbemicals :  the 
assistant    who    guesses    quantities    very    seldom   errs    on 


the  side  of  parsimony,  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  the  proper  quantity  being  often  used.  About  the  only 
thing  •photographers  are  niggardly  with  is  hypo,  but  that 
used  to  be  because  of  the  trouble  of  cleaning  out  big  dishes 
and  tanks;  now  it  is  probably  on  account  of  the  price. 


TWO    POINTS    IN    COPYRIGHT— CREATION    AND 
THE  "  INNOCENT"  INFRINGER. 

Although  it  is  six  years  since  the  present  Copyright  Act, 
that  of 4 1911,   came  into   force,    it   is   constantly  our   ex- 
perience that  many  photographers  are  still  unfamiliar  with 
the  changes   which   it  introduced,    despite   the   fact  that 
almost  immediately  after  the  Act  took  effect  our  publishers 
issued  a  shilling  manual,   "  Photographic  Copyright,"  in 
which   all   the   new   provisions   are  specifically   explained. 
In  parenthesis,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  this  small 
text-book  is  one  of  those  manuals  which  at  one  time  or 
another  is  pretty  sure  of  saving  its  purchaser  very  nianv 
times   its  cost.      Unfortunately,   photographers  who  have 
any  concern  with  the  sale  of  reproduction  rights,  or  with 
the  infringement  of  their  rights  by  others,  too  often  take 
a  step  which  is  a  blunder,  and  then,  when  they  find  that 
they   require  to  know  something   about  the  subject,   turn 
to  a  manual  such  as  this — not  infrequently  at  a  stage  when 
it  is  difficult  to  repair  the  mistake.     Glancing  back  over 
questions  which  have  recently  been  addressed  to  us,  we  find 
that  two  of  the  most  common  concern  the  "  making  "  oi 
copyright  in  the  first  instance— and  the  conditions  "which 
apply  in  the  case  of  infringment  where  the  infringers  claim, 
as  they  can  under  the  present  Act,  exemption  from  damages 
on  the  ground  of  innocence.     It  may,  therefore,  be  of  ser- 
vice to  many  if  we  briefly  refer  to  these  two  specific  matters. 
The  most  usual  example  of  ignorance  of  the  present  copy- 
right law  is  contained   in   letters  which   say:    "  Will  you 
kindly  make  the  enclosed  photograph  copyright  for  me,  and 
let  me  know  the  fee  for  so  doing?  "  Evidently  the  writers 
of  requests  such  as  this  are  under  the  impression  that  it  is 
still  necessary,  as  it  was  under  the  previous  Act,  to  register 
the  copyright  in  photographs  at  Stationers'     Hall.      But 
this  formality  has  been  swept  away  by  the   1911   Act,  a 
reform  which  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  photo- 
grapher.   For  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  previous  Act  was 
that  "  no  proprietor  of  copyright  shall  be  entitled  to  the. 
benefit  of  this  Act  until  such  registration,  and  no  action 
shall  be  sustainable  nor  any  penalty  recoverable  in  respect 
of  anything  done  before  registration."     Under  the  old  Act 
that  meant  that  unless  a  photographer  happened  to  have 
registered  his  copyright  in  a  particular  photograph,  he  could 
obtain  no  redress  if  his  work  was  pirated.     Apart  from 
the  removal  of  this  formality,  the  two  Acts  embody  the 
same  principle   of  investing  "the  author  of   a  photograph 
with  the  copyright  in  it,  except  in  the  case  when  the  photo- 
graph is  ordered  and  is  to  be  paid  for  by  some  other  person. 
But  the   present   Act,   in   the   absence   of   any   formality, 
broadly    declares    that    copyright    "  shall    subsist,"  aiid 
qualifies  that  declaration  differently  according  as  the  work 
which  is    to    be  copyright    is  published  or  unpublished. 
Photographs,  being  in  most  cases  unpublished  at  the  time 
of  their  making,  the  condition  -which  requires  to  be  ful- 
filled in  order  that  copyright  shall  subsist  is  simply  that 
at  the  date  of  the  making  of  the  work  the  author  is  a 
British  subject,  or  resident  within  such  part  of  the  King's 
dominions  to  which  the  Act  applies.     In  other  words,  it  is 
now  not  necessary  to  do  anything  at  all  in  order  to  create 
the  copyright,  actually  and  legally,  in  a  photograph.     The 
copyright  is  created  automatically  by  the  creation  of  the 
photograph.     To  whom  it  shsAl  belong  is  another  matter, 
and  one  which,  it  would  seem,  is  pretty  well  understood 
by  photographers,  who  now  realise  that  the  copyright  in 
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ft  photograph  belongs  to  them  when  it  is  taken  "  on  their 
owu,"  and  not  to  the  order  of  someone  else  and  for  pay- 
ment in  some  form  or  other.  Some  of  our  correspondents 
to  whom  this  reform  by  the  1911  Art  has  been  explained 
have  expressed  a  feeling  of  .M)me  degree  of  insecurity. 
.\]ii.:ireutl}-  they  ima^'ne  that  the  registration  at 
S    ■Duers'     Hall    was    some     kind    of    guarantee  of  the 

•    '(Mice  of  copyright.     It  was,  of  course,  nothing  of  the 

i.  but  simply  a  neoenity  imposed  by  the  previous  Act, 

I    one   which    was   condemned    by  a   committee   of   the 

ll'i^e  of  Commons  as  "anomalous,  uncertain,  and   pro- 

tive  of  great  disadvantage  and  annoyance  to  authors. 

.sUii  little  or  no  advantage  to  the  public."     Aa  a  matter 

of  fact  anybody  could  take  a  photograph,   the  copyright 

in   which  belonged  to  somebody  else,  and  register  it  at 

Stationers'  Hall    as    their    copyright.      Registration    was 

UK.  <le  without  any  investigation,  and  if  subsequent  proc«ed- 

"  .  necessitated  an  inquiry  into  the  real  ownership  of 
right  in  a  photograph,  the  mere  fact  of  registra- 
^tationers'  Hall  was  entirelv  without  wt  ight  in  the 
...  .::c:.  Registration,  as  we  have  explained,  was,  under 
!::"  old  Act,  made  a  condition  of  legal  action  taken  to 
i<»^iver  any  damages  in  resftect  to  infringement,  but,  s<j 
t'lr  as  concerns  the  proof  of  a  photographer's  owner»hi|i 
ot  upy right,  or  its  denial  by  a  defendant,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  difference  between  the  previous  Act  and  the 
preeent  one. 

The  second  matter  in  regard  to  which  questions  are  very 
often  addressed  to  us  is  the  liability  or  non-liability  of 
]>ersons  who  unlawfully  copy  or  reproduce  a  photograph. 
This  is  a  point  which  affecia  photographer*  in  two  different 
wiivs.  A  photographer  mav  be  the  injured  party  through 
lii«  work  b<»ing  ropied  by  others,  or,  on  the  othT  hand,  he 
party,  through  carry i I  :istomer'» 

■y  some  photograjih  wiji  ••r  he  nor 

ill-  cu!<tomer  is  entitled  to  copy  In  the  one  case  the 
photographer  naturally,  and  in  his  own  interest,  requires 
to  know  in  what  circumstances  anyone  copying  a  piece  of 
his  work  can  escape  the  consequences  bv  pleading  inno- 
<«nce:  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  him.  himself,  in  cases 
where  he  is  carrying  out  a  cu«tu'iier'8  order.  Xow  in  this 
matter  of  "  innocent  infringement  "  the  present  Act  is 
-wjniewhat  different  from  its  predeoesMr.  Under  the  old 
.\<'t  the  innoc<>nt  and  the  wilful  infringer  were  held  equally 
liable.  Under  the  present  Act  a  very  minor  measure  of 
•«c<i|»»  is  proviHwl  for  those  )<«>r-.>t(s  who  m»v  'l^ciHe  to 
the  con 
■  'icence.     'i  i- .  ,     ' '' 

'>\  A  (11  ii  the  alleged  innocent  infringer  can  e9ca|>e  is  thu* 
.1    iiri>'-.-tion    to  lli«  jihotoeniplier   whose   work   is  copied. 


but  at  the  same  time  a  warning  that  the  same  thing 
applies  to  him  where,  in  accordance  with  a  customer's  in- 
structions, he,  himself,  may  be  the  infringer.  On  both 
accounts  it-  is,  therefore,  well  that  the  precise  terms  on 
which  an  infringer  can  claim  to  have  acted  innocentl  ' 
should  be  understood.  These  are  the  subjert  of  Section  " 
of  the  Copyright  Act  .which  says:  — 

Where  proceedings  are  taken  in  respect  to  the  in- 
fringement of  the  copyright  in   any   work,   and   tl;  ■ 
defendant,   in  his  defence,   alleges  that   he  was  vol 
aware  of  (he  erUtence  of  fhe  copyright  in  the  work, 
the  plaintiff  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  remedy  other 
than  an  injunction  or  interdict  in  respect  of  the  in- 
fringement if  the  defendant  proves  that  at  the  date  oi' 
the   infringement   he  was  not  aware  and  had  no  reason- 
able (/round  for  minpeetinfi  that  copyright  subsisted 
in  the  work. 
Note  the  passages  in  this  section  which  are  italicised. 
The  ground  on  which  the  plea  of  innocence  may  be  put 
forward   is   that,    according  to  the   infringer's   judgment, 
there  was  no  copyright  whatever  in  the  work.     It  is  rathe'- 
curious  that  in  the  first  case  or  two  which  turned  on  this 
point,  it  was  pleaded  on  behalf  of  the  infringer  that  h^^ 
thought  the  copyright  belonged  to  someone  else  than  the 
real  owner,  namely,  to  the  person  from  whom  he  receivc^l 
the  print.     But  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  text  of  the 
Act  above  quoted  that  such  a  plea  is  entirely  off  the  mark. 
If  an  infringer  wants  to  plead  innocence,  the  only  groun'l 
on  which  he  can  do  so  is  by  showing  that  there  appeared 
no  suflScient  reason  for  suspecting  that  copyright  subsisted 
in  the  work;  and  it  is  very  difficult  fco  imagine  what  are 
the  kinds    of    photograph    in     respert    to  which  such  a 
suspicion  could  be  held  for  an  instant.     By  virtue  of  the 
wide  scope  of  the  Act,  copyright  8ubeist«  in  every  photo- 
graph which  is  taken.     It  may  belong  to  the  photographer 
or  to  somebody  else,  but  it  must  exist  as  the  property  of 
somebody,    for,   according   to  our   reading  of   it,   there   is 
i  nothing  in  the  Act  which  supports  the  belief  that  the  copy 
right  in  the  photograph  can  be  destroyed  except  h^  lapi<e 
of  time — a  time  which,  in  the  case  of  photographs,  is  fiftv 
vears  from  the  making  of  the  negative.    It  will,  therefore, 
be  clear,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  plea  of  "  I  was 
acting  inno»'eiitly  "  has  an  extremely  limited  application 
where  a  photograph  has  been  unlawfully  reproduced,  ami 
photographers  who  may  meet  with  it  in  disputes  connectetl 
with  the  reproduction  of  their  work  need  not  hesitate  to 
l>ooh-|>ooh  the  suggestion.     In  fact,   it  is  only   necessary 
to  refer  thoee  who  put  it  forward  to  Seat  ion  8  of  the  A<'t 
in  order  to  com|)el  them  to  admit  that  it  is  not  any  defenic 
of  any  infringement  which  has  been  committed. 


A  WAX  MEDIUM  AND  PROCESS  FOR  THE  PERMANENT 
COLOURING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


--  Ir,  in  any  work  to  be  executed  in  <i/urr  nnij  \x-%x  siiiof.i-i.  ht- 

•hall  bo  fonnd  by  the  dean  and  the  jury  to  liavc  rhealol  with 

the   matoriala,   the  delinquent   «haJl    incnr  a    pc'nalty    of   10 

.livjo«  pari«i»."--Dalbon'»  Origincs  de  la  Peintum  ii   I'huik-. 

Mu<-h  time,  tbuught,  and  search  was  givvn  in  th<?  nin>'t«vnth 

•  .ii'urv   to  diaoDfer  the  stcret  ol   tlie  great   old   hismts  why 

h.  ir   coloun   retained   twtetne**   and    parity  "i   ft.loiir.    and 

what  wa»  thoir  perfect  technical  method  which  pre^-'vcl  ih<>ir 

i»«>rk    for  n<arly   four  centnrie*.     When   in  olil^n    tiiiie«  mirh 

»  rlaii4-  as  the  above  was  part  ot  the  artixt's  routnirt.   and 

whf-ii  they  had  to  prepare  ami  ({rind  their  own  colour*,  llierc- 

for<<  using   them  earvfutly  and  sparingly,  their  necret  is  ob- 

\ir,-.%      The  reaalt  was  also  to  t  iP^'-it  extent   Hrought   nUxit 


-M^^g^evetv  regnlstion*  framed  by  associations,  guilds,  and 
boSMot  master  paint<<rs,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
guilds  were  in  exict^-nce  to-day,  because,  with  large  firms  and 
It,;  banks  araalgamsting.  it  is  not  difficult  to  prophesy  that 
they  will  have  to  be  re-eetablishtd  in  order  that  craftsmen 
hnd  trade  workers  may   live. 

Artists  have  now  a  far  better  selection  of  ^K'rmanent  colouis 
than  the  old  masters,  but  tht^  still  have  to  find  a  perfect 
v»>hicle  that  is  easy  to  work  with,  without  chemical  action 
upon  colours,  possessing  protective  qualities,  and,  above  all, 
|M-rmanent  Paintini;  strugglea  with  dirticultics;  all  sorts  of 
agglutinants  have  been  tried  to  help  to  produce  opacity,  trans- 
.,.ii-ri.-n     .IryiiM**.   .in<l   the   «pp<»nranre  of   moisture   with    con- 
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tiadictory  otetacles.  Tho  importance  of  the  vehicle  is  mani- 
fest in  many  ways;  it  means  a  different  process,  with  its 
advantage*  and  disadvnnt.-.ges,  according  to  the  agglutinant 
used,  their  proportions,  their  action  on  ooloui-ed  powders,  and 
it  the  all-important  question  to  tliose  engaged  in  colouring 
photographs. 

Wax,  which  seems  to  answer  tiearly  all  our  exact  require- 
jiieirts,   is    well    known,    but   in   little  use,    the    reason   being 
apparently  that  it  requires  special  treatment  to  make  it  amen- 
f.ble  to   artistic  uso.     In  order  to  understand  its  virtues    we 
must  compare  it  with  linseed  oil  and  varnish,  the  two  most 
i  :!)>ortant  binding  vehicles  in  use.     The  distinguished  French 
painter  and  chemist  Vibert  did  not  believe  in  the  use  of  lin- 
jWI  oil,  but  used  a  resin  varnish  reduced  with  benzine.     Ger- 
snint,  who  knew  Watteau  personally,  deplores  his  abu.se  of  oil, 
and  adds :   "  It  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  his  pictures  are 
perishing  in  consequence  day  by  day ;  that  they  have  changed 
colour  completely,  or  have  become  very  dirty,  and  that  nothing 
ran  be  done  to  mend  matters;  but,  on  the  other  hand,   those 
which  are  free  from  this  defect  are  admirable,  and  will  always 
hold  their  own  in  the  finest  collections."     In   "  Picture  Mak- 
ing "  C.    J.   Holmes  says:    "The  oils  used  in  painting,  how- 
ever  carefully   they  may  be  clarified   and   refined,   tend   with 
the  lapse  of  years  to  rise  to  the  .surface  of  a  painting  and  form 
a    semi-resinous  coating  of  brown  or  yellow,   which  certainly 
darkens  their  tone  and  destroys  their  freshness.     The  painter 
is  thus  compelled  to  get  rid  of  every  superfluous  atom  of  oil 
in  his  picture  if  he  wishes  it  to  retain  its  pristine  brightness." 
One  can  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  many   pictures  have 
be?n  spoilt  by  a  liad  quality  resinous  varnish,  badly  applied. 
Varnish    has    de?troyxl    hundreds    of   engravings,    mezzotints, 
and    the   like,    which   it    ought   to  have   protected,    instead   of 
which  it  deteriorates  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  darker 
i' in   tar.    proves   worse   than    useless,    and   is   responsible   for 
75  per  cent,    of  the   cracks,    apart  from  some  varieties  being 
s^ubject  to  bloom.     You  have  to  i-ely  upon  a  firm's  reputation, 
and  if  you  should  find  a  gi'eat  change  in  the  varnish  after  a 
year  or  so,  the  manufacturers  kindly  infonn  you  they  give  no 
guarantee.     Now,  if  we  can  make  our  own  vehicle  we  shall  be 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  old  masters,  knowing  what  we 
an  using,  and  meeting  the  question  of  permanence  more  than 
h?lf-way.     Volumes  hare  l>een   written  on  the  subject  of  oil 
and  varnish,  but  enough  is  said  here  to  prove  that  transparent 
oil  is  not  ipermanent,  especially  on  paper,  which  is  the  point 
that  niattera  to  photographic   artists. 

Virgin  wax  is  free  from  the  faults  just  mentioned,  and  is 
(be  material  the  ancients  believed  in,  so  much  so  that  clothes 
were  dipped  in  it  to  wrap  round  their  dead.  Ancient  writers 
speak  of  the  use  of  wax  for  painting,  but  not  of  their  methods, 
so  their  technique  is  unknown  to  us.  Excellent  examples  of 
the  use  of  melted  wax  as  a  binding  material  for  pigments 
may  be  seen  in  the  National  Gallery  and  at  South  Ken- 
sington. They  are  encaustic  portraits,  executed  probably 
2,000  years  ago,  and  were  discovered  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders 
I'etrie  in  the  Hawara  Cemetery,  Fayum,  Egypt.  All  great 
artists  have  .been  interested  in  the  question,  and  yet  very  few 
experiments  have  been  made  as  to  the  utilisation  of  exotic 
and  vegetable  waxes  in  the  prrxiess  of  jiainting.  The  Hon.  .T. 
Collier,  in  his  book,  "  The  Art  of  Portrait  Painting,"  writing 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  technique,  says  :  "  Later  he  seems  to 
liave  adopted  Venice  turpentine  and  wax  almost  exclusively 
as  a  medium  for  the  heads,  whilst  the  draperies  were  painted 
with  wax  without  the  turpentine,  thus  getting  a  richer  im- 
paste." 

Raffaelli,  in  1903,  created  some  sensation  in  art  circles  by 
inventing  his  "  |)enci!s  of  paint,"  after  the  manner  of  pastel, 
ready  for  use.  His  discovery  is  a  derivation  from  encaustic, 
and  the  sticks  seem  to  be  composed  of  a  similar  mixture.    His 


success  would  have  been  more  lasting  if  he  had  introduced  a 
cerate  paste  or  medium. 

I'he  following  wax  medium  was  put  forward  the  end  of  last 
year  :  — 

To  make  the  medium:  — 

White  wax   (bleached  beeswax)    1  oz. 

Carbon  tetrachloride   1  oz. 

Turpentine      ••■ 1  o^ 

Benzine   (refined   naphtha)    1  ia. 

Ammonia   .880 1  dr- 

Melt  the  wax  in  a  jar  standing  in  a  saucepan  one-third  full 
of  water,  and  then  add  the  carbon  tetrachloride,  remove  from 
heat,  and  add,  drop  by  drop,  tlie  ammonia,  stirring  all  the 
while.  When  it  has  done  frothing,  add  the  1  oz.  turpentine, 
heat  up  again  ior  a  moment,  remove  from  heat,  and,  when 
cooler,  add  the  benzine  and  stir  well  for  a  minute  or  80. 

For  safety's  sake,  use  a  larger  vessel  than  necessary  to  hold 
the  quantity  required— say,  1  lb.  jar  for  4  oz. 

The  object  of  the  carbon  tetrachloride  was  to  make  the  mix- 
ture in  the  heat  less  likely  to  catch  fire ;  also  to  assist  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonia  to  saponify  the  wax,  because  an  exce88..of 
ammonia  discolours  the  wax  to  a  golden  brown.  Wax  will 
not  amalgamate  with  oil;  the  adhesion  of  the  various  coats 
of  colour  is  not  perffK^t,  but  when  saponified  it  is  so.  Carbonate 
of  potash  will  saponify  wax,  with  water  to  start  the  action, 
but  water  also  makes  this  reagent  faulty.  Water  evaporates 
out,  leaving  small  pinh.jles  in  tlie  film  of  varnish,  and  is  there- 
fore objectionable,  and  if  carried  over  water-colours  it  is 
liable  to  disturb  the  painting. 

An  luiiftoved  method  of  making  the  wax  medium  is:  — 

White  wax    (Cera  Alba)    i  oz. 

Spike  oil  of  lavender i  oz- 

Hard  primrose  soap    1  dr. 

Gum   elemi 2  dr. 

Turpentine      ^k  oz- 

Giun  elemi  is  for  hardening  the  mixture,  and  should  be  dis- 
solve<i  "Jn  i  oz.  turpentine  and  strained  to  get  rid  of  the  grit 
and  dirt. 

Place  the  soap  on  a  plate  and,  with  a  table-knife,  knead  it 
with  oil  of  lavender  until  you  get  a  jelly,  gradually  adding 
about  li  oz.  of  turpentine.  Next  melt  the  .wax  in  a  small 
jar,  add  1  oz.  turpentine;  when  cooler— say,  70°  F.— add  the 
gum  elemi  and  the  turpentine  jelly,  stirring  well  for  a  minute 
or  so.  Store  in  a  glass  jar  with  boxwood  cork  stopper  as 
most  convenient. 

From  the  jar  of  medium  take  a  small  quantity  and  mix  it 
with"  a  little  powder  colour,  or  oil  colour,  to  the  required 
depth  of  tint  with  a  palette  knife  on  the  palette  (a  china  one 
is  best).  Then,  with  a  soft  piece  of  rag  over  the  tip  of  the 
index  finger,  rub  the  tint  over  the  enlargement  or  picture  to 
b3  coloured.  If  the  tint  is  too  dark,-  use  more  medium-;  if 
too  light,  add  more  colour,  spreading  well  over  the  part  to  be 
coloured.  It  is  imiwrtant  that  the  colour,  when  laid  on, 
should  be  of  the  right  consistency— i.e.,  it  should  have  the 
right  proportion  of  colour,  medium,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  smaller  the  surface  to  be  painted  the  drier  should  be  the 
paste,  but  too  dry  a  colour  forms  a  granular  appearance  or 
layer  on  the  photograph.  Suppose  you  wish  to  colour  syi 
admiral's  coat,  tint  the  medium  with  Antwerp  blue,  rub  evenly 
all  over,  and  then,  with  medium,  or  the  rag  moistened  in 
turps,  wipe  oft  clean  the  buttons  and  gold  braid  parts  and 
tint  with  chrome  yellow  or  gold  colour  to  your  liking.  Simi- 
larly, the  face,  eyes,  and  lips  are  easily  wiped  clean  for  the 
final    touches    with   binishes   or   stumps. 

Before  you  begin,  remove  all  bl.ick  spots  caused  by  pin- 
holes in  the  copy  negative  and  other  dark  markings  likely 
to  be  detrimental  in  the  usual   way ;   next  tint    aU    the   big 
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■niitesee  iinst  niid  «mial]«r  next,  arxj  then,  with  lead  penciL 
touch  wut  whit«  spota.  Laiige  spot's  need  touching  up  with 
-Vfloar  an<l  l.>nifih.  For  the  e,re«  (^luall  work,  lines,  and  mark- 
ing*) u«e  H  brush  of  miitablo  si»>.  If  the  photograpii  is  a 
good  one,  ;h:'  process  is  a  <iimpl«>  matter,  but  if  showing  en- 
larged retouchings,  etc..  waterpo-.f  sjH.tting  if  best.  a.»  recently 
♦•\plained   in   the  "  B.J.."  and  should  be  done  first. 

The  advantage  of  tiding  powder  roloar  is  that  it  dries  more 
<]aickly ;  oil  retards  th*-  drying.  Palette  and  brushes  are 
■earily  cleaned  with  turp«,  benzine,  or  petroleum  spirit.  Do 
-not  use  more  medium  than  i«  iicc^<i.iry  (o  get  the  desired  rc- 
•ult.  If  the  face  ia  delicately  n>o<lfl !>■<],  use  a  transparent  flesh 
«ok>ar.  and  if  the  ahadom  are  ttxi  daric  use  nn  opaq  le  mix- 
trije.  H  powder  colours  are  not  to  hand,  take  oil  colours; 
if  they  are  of  p<x)r  quality  or  contain  an  excess  of  oil,  spread 
on  blotting  pa{>er  or  a  slab  of  plaster  of  paria  to  absorb  the 
-oil.  then  transfer  it  to  china  palette.  lOif  derp  shades  of 
prstel.  '«-ing  nearly  pure  powder,  can  be  mnrU-  into  a  coloured 
pa»t»  with  the  medium  and  tned. 

The  proces*  pr»<ienls  the  following  adTan'aps:  — 

I  It  is  easy  to  colour  large  Hiirfaot  easily  aihl  nnifuniily. 

2.  The  colour  can  he  entirely  removed  b)'  luimntine  without 
affecting  the  photograph  if  the  ci>lciuring  is  nui  t"  vour  liking. 

3.  The  colours  dry  fairly  quickly,  yet  tini<'  i«  jjiven  for  the 
liasaagc  in  hand. 

4.  The  medium  will  carry  a  tint  over  dry  water-«olour  with- 
-out  moving  thv  nn<lerlay. 

6.  The  texture  of  tlie  pth't'i^raiihii-  image  i<  I'ft  undiajiged. 

6.  It  poasMM*  the  jttmier  of  a>lh<-Mon  to  the  ourfaoe  of  photo- 
s'»|^>>c  paper  to  a  saperior  degnv  than  water-colour. 

7.  It  has  remarkable  spreading  qualiti<-s;  is  laky  and 
pI<Nisant  to  work  with. 

8.  The  paint  is  more  pliabl*.  then-fore  eminently  snitabie  for 
work  on  paper. 

Q.  Dues  not  packer  up  like  oil :  ilucs  not  crack  or  fi»Mire ;  no 
rrtoiii-hing  medium  required  <>r  tin-  n««d  fur  "oiling  out  "  ai 
with  oil  painting. 

10.   Vo  preparation  rnjuired  before  beginning  woi-k. 

II  l'naff«ct«d  by  acids  and  has  protcetire  qualities. 

A»  may  be  vxpecleil,   the  pr-  "      effntive   h'T  B. 

and  W.  finishing,  and  when  on  n  many  cas»«  a 

mere  transparent  film  it  r«-<|iiir..l  to  tak^  ..If  the  drath-likr 
loot  in  enlargements,  that  th<>  work  is  dom-  more  quickly  than 
it  can  be  <laarrib«d,  and  that  no  visible  it:ic«  is  left  of  the 
maan*  MBployed,  it  ahoald  prow  moat  aarfni. 

Th«)se  who  have  ha<l  any  ex|>erien(»  si  all  in  finisliing  work 
know  that  the  grain  of  the  psp^r  is  a  grrit  factor.  Matt 
papers  with  a  fin«  grain  are  pr>-f.  rable  to  <ini<i>th  ivor>  surface 
or  glossy  variety.  F.xtvpt  glossy  P.O.P  for  dye-work,  sll  gloMy 
pa|>er  should  be  avoided,  but  if  <>ne  is  obligi'd  to  niktnr  on 
S[lo»-\  with  the  medium,  coloor  a!!  ovrr  as  desrriU.I.  «et  aside 
int'!  --xl  day  to  hanlen.  an<l  th<>n  polish  with  a  "-lean  brush 
as  u««l  for  cleaning  silver:  ..r  »  um  the  w«rk  in  front  of  the 
|>re  or  by  lasans  of  a  m«>v<-  until  the  wax  comes  to  fhc  ".urface 
••I  the  colour  work  and  It-nv^  a  gloM.  . 

are 


brown  background,  tlu-  picture  can  be  vaniis-hed  to  give  deiitli. 
th.-  same  as  Raffaeili  imIouis  can   be  varnished. 

Some  may  say,  \>hy  bother  about  another  process  when  we 
have  water-colour  which  many  find  more  permanent  than 
oil-colour/  But  jiorlraitiiro  in  water-colours  pi-eseut«  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacles  if  the  demand  is  for  a  iiiodiuni-si/tl 
htad,  carefully  finislieil  with  some  pretence  of  flesh  tone  and 
a  realistic  likeness  From  Rembrnndt,  who  used  washes  of 
sepia,  to  our  own  Sargent,  who  has  to-day  a  full  palette  at 
]ii-i  disposal,  and  lias  produced  masterly  landscapes  in  the 
medium,  tbe  water-colour  portrait  is  missing,  proving  the 
jiiocess  unsuitable.  Therefore,  the  masterpiece  for  student^ 
t>>  stuily  is  likely  to  remain  prttctioally  unknown ;  this  condition 
of  affairs  is  largely  ixtntributod  by  the  difficulty  of  using 
(?hinese  white. 

Pastel  is  a  coIouimI  <liist  laid  dry  on  to  a  surface  to  which 
it  scarcely  adheres,  and,  when  fixt?d,  l<x>ks  like  distemper,  and 
makes  very  litllf  licdway  in  the  arts  Oil  painting  alone 
suivives.  but  even  thai  nardly  fulfils  the  most  modem  rwiuin- 
ments.  First,  in  onler  to  apply  the  i-olour  to  pai>er  or  canvas 
with  a  bnisli.  it  is  neo.*snry  to  add  ten  times  more  oil  than  is 
re()uisite,  and  all  t4i-.-  niiijchief  comes  from  tlie  excess  of  oil. 
Varnish,  unless  skilfully  used,  is  apt  to  nuke  an  enlargement 
look  cheap  and  "  Whitecha|)elly  "  ;  a  dead  matt  finish  looks 
sufMrior,  and  has  bien  prove-l  by  experts  to  reflect  more 
coloured  Ti^ht  than  a  varni^htil  surface.  It  often  happens 
to  the  finishing  artist  to  have  a  print  over-exposed ;  the  back- 
gmund  and  clothes,  when  coloured  in  water-colour,  appeitr 
passable,  but  the  flesh  is  a  tone  too  dark.  Oil  colours  are 
objected  to  as  shiny,  though  wanted  for  covering  power.  If. 
however,  a  wax  medium  is  used  to  give  a  dead  matt  effect,  the 
result  is  in  keeping  with  tlie  rest  of  the  picture.  Paint 
quality,  which  learneis  find  difficult  to  acquire,  is  due  to  the 
pixtiliarity  of  oil  ami  varnish ;  with  cerate  paste  a  quality  is 
t*aay  got,  either  a  luminous  transparent  film  of  colour,  pearly 
tranalacvnt  tints,  or  opaque  colour,  without  any  mef'^n 
appearance. 

Many  photugrapheiit  have  ability  for  colouring,  merely  re- 
quiring an  easy  means  of  applying  colours,  and  as  it  is  like 
making  a  scientific  analysis  to  describe  soyic  tints  accurately. 
they  are  in  a  |iosition  to  do  good  work  by  knowing  their  patrons 
and  gelling  tiist-hand  information — so  much  preferable  to 
x'lxlnig  away  their  work  to  experts,  who  may  or  may  not  have 
ii'.-  |>ower  of  .-olour  clairvoyance. 

Colouifl  photc^raphy  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  process  itself. 
Wcr  memorials  have  increased  the  demand,  and,  judgii^  ly 
Ixoks  on  colour  ]>ubliBhed  in  America,  colour  over  there  is 
mucJi  to  llie  front,  nnd  is  likely  to  be  more  in  evidence  here. 
In  reality,  the  likeness  and  the  sentiment  of  a  picture  is 
emphasised  as  <lvfinitely  by  (he  i.-<.>loui's  as  by  its  design. 

Much  will  yet  be  done  in  colour  plates  and  colour- recording 
p^IKTs.  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  give  simultaneous  eon- 
t lasts  to  which  the  eye  is  subject,  and  we  are  not  told  tlir 
amount  of  time  required  to  get  results  or  how  plates  are  to 
bo  modified  for  cohjur;  therefore  it  will  !*•  well  to  proceed  on 
th.-  lines  indicated. 

Althoo^  wsx  and  turpentine  are  nssd  in  this  |>i .-  ,i   Is  The  claim  put  forwaid  here  is  merely  a  newer,  simpler,  and 

i;ot  what  is  called  caraaHic.  which  ia  wax  and  colour  heated  by  "    llMk^ix-rfect  vehicle  for  work  on  photographic  paper,  by  whieli 


to 


means  of  metal  palettsa,  a  morler.itely  hot  iron  being  usnl 
faa<  the  tints  and  make  the  result  l>  ss  flat  in  tone. 

If  yon  have  a  dark  subject,  e.g.,  bisrk  dress  against  dark 


each  Worker  in    the   fiel3  may   more  easily  strive  to  hold  hi" 
own  in  the  peaceful  struggl"  lo  achieve  things  of  beauty. 

A.  Vkhmon  GoDBOLn. 


pHOTOoaArBS  AT  m  Navai  ftensmoii.— IIm  ramarkabU 
pfaoto^sphs  praiiMrwl  for  the  .Xfiniatry  of  Infomationn  gre.t 
Vsval  Rxbantion  are  b<»w  on  view  srl  the  Princes'  Galleries 
Piccaddly.  The  pietsrcs  ntimlMr  nearly  200  and  range  from  21  ft. 
by  13  n.  3  m.  to  12  in.  by  9  in  Thr  photograph,  which  nhows  the 
«M  VntdiHive  alter  h»t  rstum  fp>n.  ZesbnigKP,  had  to  be  cirriMl 


into  the  gatlery  in  four  pieces.  Tlie  smallest  pliotogrdphs  rfiow 
tb«  shrapnel-holed  cap  and  biuiA:ii]ar8  of  Capt.iin  Carpenter,  the 
heroic  commander  of  Vindictive. 

A  photogTa|ih  of  special  interest  is  of  a  hoe|>it.'il  idiip  sinking  after 
being  hit.  I..ike  bhe  IJaaidover>-  Cnetle,  fthe  was  a  Union  Cattle 
liner.    Other  ulriking  photographs  show  tbt  convoy  system  at  work. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  IRON  CONTENT  OF  AMMONIUM 

PERSULPHATE   ON    ITS   PHOTOGRAPHIC 

REDUCING    POWER. 


(Communication  No.  60  from  tlie  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.) 


It  ie  well  known  that  different  ooinniercial  preparations  of 
anuDonium  peiisulphate  show  widie  variations  in  their  be- 
haviour in  attacking  the  density  of  photc^raphic  negatives. 
The  typical  peculiarity  of  persulphate,  namely,  its  selective 
action  on  the  higher  densities,  ha*  received  many  explanations. 
In  this  direction  the  most  important  contributions  to  the 
chemical  mechanism  of  pei-sulphate  reduction  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

H.  MarehaJl  (I'rans.  Edin.  Phot.  Soc,  1900,  23,  168)  showed 
that  the  action  of  persulphate  on  metallic  silver  is  what  is 
termed  auto-catalytic,  i.e.,  it  is  accelerated  by  the  reaction- 
product,  the  dissolved  silver  sulphate.  A  chemical  explana- 
tion oi  this  is  the  iformation  of  an  intermediate  diver  persulphate, 
which  is  a  stranger  oxidiser  than  the  ammonium  or  potassium 
persulphate;  the  action  in  question  may  be  considered  to  take 
place  in  stages  represented  by  the  following  chemical  equa- 
tions : — 

1.  2  Ag  -h  (NH,),S,0.  =  Ag.SO.  +  (NHJ^SO..  Vei-y  slow. 
This  reaction,  the  formation  of  silver  ions  by  the  direct  attack 
of  persulphate  on  metallic  silver,  is  very  slow. 

2.  AgjSO,  +  (NH.),S,0.  =  AgjSjO,  +  (NH,)SO,.  Very  j-apid. 
This  reaction,  a  purely  ionic  interchaaige,  is  very  rapid. 

3.  2  Ag  -I-  Ag,S,0.   =   2  AgaSO,.     Rapid. 

Finally,  the  attack  of  silver  persulphate  upon  metallic  silver 
is  also  a  rapid  reaction. 

In  the  absence  of  silver  jons  (or  other  catalyst)  the  reaction 
is  slow  at  first,  then  becomes  rapidly  accelerated. 

By  adding  silver  ions,  e.g.,  silvei-  nita-ate  or,  better,  silver 
sulphate,  to  a  sluggish  persulphate  solution,  the  initial  re- 
tardation is  0V€ax;ome. 

It  was  suggested  that  this  auto-catalytic  action  of  the  dis- 
solved silver  afforded  an  explanation  of  the  super-proportional 
action.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Unless  other  factors 
intervene,  the  rate  of  reaction  would  still  be  proportional  to 
the  density,  so  that  the  undoubted  acceleration  by  dissolved 
silver  is  not  a  complete  explanation. 

Different  observers  had  noted  that  the  water  used  in  making 
up  a  persulphate  solution  affected  the  action.  Tliis  was  taken 
up  by  E.  Stenger  and  H.  Heller  (_Zeit.  Wissent.  Phot.  9,  73, 
1910).  They  found  that,  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
chlorides  in  tap-water,  the  type  of  reduction  <ihanges  from  the 
su|)er-proportional  to  the  subtractive.  They  attribute  this 
chloride  poisoning  to  the  formation  of  relatively  insoluble 
silver  chloride,  ■Which  lowers  the  concentration  of  the  catalytic 
silver  ions  and  protects  the  silver  grain  from  further  attack. 

It  can,  however,  be  shown  that  even  with  distilled  water  free 
from  chlorides,  the  anomaly  ]>ersists.  Sohuller  (Phot.  Bundsch, 
1912,  p.  236)  brought  forward  more  definitely  a  suggestion  often 
tentatively  advanced,  namely,  differential  diffusion.  Schuller 
adopts  the  silver  persulphate  or  catalytic  theory,  but  con- 
siders that  super-proportional  action  on  the  higher  densities  is 
much  less  determined  by  poisoning  in  the  lower  densities  than 
by  a  rest.riction  on  diffusion  in  the  higher  densities. 

As  against  these  explanations,  Luppo-Cramer  (Colloid  Chem. 
«»(/  Photographic)  advanced  a  colloid  chemical  theory.  He 
considers  that  the  composition  of  the  developed  and  fixed  nega- 
tive image  is  not  pure  metallic  silver,  but  remains  an  absorp- 
•  tiim  compound  of  silver  and  photo-halide.  The  amount  of 
photo-halide  and.  a  fortiori,  of  normal  silver  halide,  is  very 


small,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  greater  in  proportion  as  th» 
exposure  is  less.     There  is  then  more  photo-halide  in  the  lower 
densities  than  the  higher.     This,  he  suggests,  is  due  to  a  moT»        [ 
energetic  attack  of  the  developer  on  the  grains  of  the  higher, 
more  exposed  densities. 

Luppo-Cramer  regards  this  as  an  explanation  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  photographic  reducers.  Reducers  with  a  sUvor 
halide  solvent  present  in  solution  with  the  oxidising  agents — 
as  in  Farmer's  reducer — will  attack  the  lower  densities  mor» 
strongly  than  the  upper,  and  we  get  subtractive  action.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  reducers  like  persulphate,  or  in  chromic 
acid  poisoned  with  soluble  chloride,  the  lower  densities  having 
more  halide  are  better  protected  from  attack. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  facts  and  explanations  brought  fur- 
ward  still  fail  to  account  for  certain  minor  characteristics  of 
persulphate  reducers.  One  of  these  is  the  already  mentioned 
variation,  particularly  of  initial  activity,  between  different  pre- 
parations having  the  same  persulphate  content.  Another  i* 
the  action  of  acid  and  alkali  on  this  initial  activity. 

Luppo-Cramer,  in  support  of  his  photo-halide  theory, 
instanced  the  equalising  action  of  sulphocyanide  (a  silver 
halide  solvent)  upon  ammonium  persulphate.  This  combina- 
tion was  first  recommended  by  Bayley  and  Puddy  (Phot.  News, 
1900,  p.  174)  as  giving  a  proportionate  action. 

In  the  course  of  some  experiments  intended  to  test  Luppo- 
Cramer's  views  on  the  negative  image,  Bayley  and  Puddy  s 
combination  was  tried.  It  cannot  t>e  said  that  it  is  very  satis- 
factory either  chemically  or  photographically.  In  the  first 
place,  like  other  complex  cyanides,  sulphocyanide  is  attacked 
by  persulphate  with  the  liberation  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  In 
the  second,  measurements  with  sensitometer  strips  show  that 
there  is  no  certainty  of  proportionate  action. 

In  trying  the  combination  with  different  persulphate  prepara- 
tions it  was  observed  that  they  all  reacted,  more  or  less  vigor- 
ously, for  iron.  Further,  it  was  noted  that  the  preparati  m 
showing  the  least  initial  activity,  or  the  greatest  initial  slug- 
gishness, gave  the  weakest  reaction  for  iron,  while  the  most 
vigorous  preparation,  one,  in  fact,  very  difficult  to  control, 
gave  the  strongest  reaction. 

The  preparations  were  thei-efore  analysed  fpr  iron,  with  the 
results  given  later. 

On  adding  fen-ic  sulphate  to  the  solution  weakest  in  iron 
till  it  wa«  approximately  equal  in  this  respect  to  the  strongest, 
the  initial  activities,  were  made  practically  equal.  Quantitiea 
of  iron  in  excess  of  this  iielatively  small  amount  gave  reducers 
of  uncontrollahle  character,  the  action  becoming  very  irregular 
and  localised. 

The  small  variable  amount  of  iron  salt  present  as  an  impuiity 
in  ammonium  persulphate  is  thus  the  cause  of  its  variability, 
and  iron,  however  introduced,  is  a  powerful  catalyser  of  the 
action  of  persalphate  on  metallic  silver.  The  chemical  reac- 
tions involved  show  that  we  have  here  a  case  where  a  side- 
reaction  supplies  more  rapidly  the  auto-catalyst  for  the  main 
reaction,  while  the  main  reagent  re-energises  the  side  reagent 
or  catalyst.  Iron,  as  a  ferric  salt,  e.g.,  fenic  sulphate,  rapidly 
attacks  metallic  silver  forming  silver  sulphate  and  ferrous- 
siilphate : — 

4.  Fe,(SO.),  +  2  Ag  =  Ag,SO.  -I-  2  FeSO., 
and  the  ferrous  .sulphate  is  rapidly  reoxidised  to  ferric  by  per- 
sulphate. 


Jaiy  1^,   Idlb.j 
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5.  2  FcSO.  -r  (XH.),S.O,  +  Fe,(SOJ.  +  (NH.),SO., 
-■  that  the  concentration  of  ferric  iron  tends  to  be  kept  up  to 

lie  initial  level.  Further,  the  silver  salt  (or  silver  ions)  sup- 
plied by  reiartion  (4)  gives  the  mx^^ssaiy  acceleration  to  the 
persulphate    reaction     proper,     these     reactions     Iteing     those 

'ready  noted  in  equations  1,  2,  and  3. 

The  function  of  the  ir.in  Ifcen  i.s  tu>nt;<what  like  that  of  a  pilot 
1  inie.  By  immediately  furnishing  sihrer  ions,  through  r«- 
>  tion  (4),  it  abbr«%-iate8  th«  initial  retardation  and  gets  the 

ipid  following  reactuns  in  full  swing  without  delay.     At  the 

-  kiDe  tinie,  th«  catalytic  action  oi  iron  explains  in  part  the 
-rfect  of  acidity  and  alkalinity  on  the  persulphate  reducer.  So 
.  'Dg  as  an  acid  reacti<.>n  obtains,  tho  iron  will  be  in  the  active 

>iiised  condition.     If  the  reacton  Leccoiea  alkaJine,  the  iron 

will  be  progreasively  removed  by  hydndjrais,  being  converted 

to  fiOTtc  hydroxide,  which,  moreover,  is  atroogly  absorbed  by 

•latine,  with  a  tanning  effect  amd  probable  reduction  in  dif- 

iaaion  veloci^. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  at  this  point  that  this  iron  catalysis 
does  not  stand  in  any  contradiction  to  the  other  aspects 
f  per»alptiat«  reduction.  In  pailicular,  experimenta  with  iron- 
atalysed  persnlphate  strongly  support  the  theory  that  it  is 
'■  superposition  of  (hfFuxion  r..iiilitiMns  upon  auto-ratalysi^ 
li    h    leads    t<i   the   characteristic    (tersulphate   effet-t.     Thi^ 

-  I    ri>oaition    of    diffusion    ur    coupling   of    diffusion    with    a 

;'-al  reaction  in  the  photographic  layer  has  l>een  frequently 
■..^ed,  and  we  can  generalise  the  present  result  as  follows: — 

1.  If  in  a  photographic  process  the  reaction  pnKlttcts  affect 
accelerate  or  retard)  the  primary  action,  then  the  speeii  of  thin 
'  ill  depend  uiK>n  their  rate  of  removal  and  BMnnentary  concen- 
■  ration. 

2.  These  pro<lucts,  if  sulnble,  will  tend  to  diffuse  away  most 
lapidly  in  the  iTirection  nf  regions  of  lower  concentration. 

3.  From  tho  known  vtriirture  and  distribation  of  the  negative 
!tiii;{e,  diffuM-in.  and  henre  exhauntion,  of  reaction  products 
V  ill  <iccur  more  easily  in  the  lower  densities  than  in  the  higher. 

'  onversely.  there  will  tend  to  be  a  superpmportinnal  accnmu- 
i'v>ri  of  the  reaction  product  in  the  more  strongly  oxposed 
!«,  the  lower  layers  next  to  the  support  erentnally  acting 
'irs. 

Amount*  of  Iron. 

The  percentage  quantity  of  iron  inTolved  is  not  of  a  very 
large  order,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  data  : — 


--unplc. 


Ke.l 


No.  2 


Na3 


Make. 


Commercial 


Commercial 

(same    firm 

difhiait 

stock* 

Laboratory 
product 


Per. 


Iron  per 


98-3% 


■0006  gnnlCosId  just  be 

in  5';.  solution, 
(juite  active  at 
once. 


97-8%      00162 


98-2% 


-000068 


llemarks. 


Could  not  he  used 
in  stronger  than 
2%  soinUon.  Very 
aetive  at  once. 

Vary  inactive ;  in 
5%  solution 
hardly  any  action 
in  15  min.  Iron 
alum  or  silver 
nitrate  brought  it 
up  to  No.  2. 


In  a  later  commanicaiion  data  on  the  relation  of  the  iron 

onrentration  to  the  action  measured  sensitometrically  will  be 

given.     Meanwhile   it    may   be   n"ted    that    in   a   6   per  cent. 


Solution  persulphate  the  amount  of  iron  required  perceptibly 
to  affect  the  initial  activity  in  dissolving  silver  is  of  the  order 
of  1  part  in  1,000,000. 

•  The  tolerance  or  upper  limit  of  iron  permissible  appears  to- 
be  of  the  order  of  that  found  in  Preparation  (2),  1  to  2  parts- 
per  1,(XX)  of  solid  persulphate. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis  for  assistance  in  the- 
experimental  work. 

S.    E.   SnEPPAKP,  D.Sc. 


KCONUMV   IN   lO.\L,  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC   CURRENT. 

The  Order  of  March  last  to  the  effect  that  the  coiisunipion  of  fi^s. 
and  electric  current  should  be  restricted  to  five-sixtlis  of  that  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year  has  now  been  cancelled, 
and  the  question  of  economy  in  fuel  and  li^ht  is  the  subject  of  a 
comprehensive  Order,  entitled  "  The  Household  Fuel  and  Lighting 
Order,  1918,"  which  came  into  effect  on  July  1.  It  deals  with  coal,, 
coke,  gas,  and  electric  current,  and  its  comprehensiveness  may  be- 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  Order  runs  to  130  sections,  occupying 
seventeen  pages  of  the  "London  Gazette"  of  July  2.  in  which  it  i» 
published.  Broadly,  the  basis  of  the  Order  is  the  provision  of 
means  for  using  gas  or  electric  current  in  place  of  coal  as  a  source- 
nf  heat,  and  rirr  rrrsa.  It  also  provides  a  separate  limited  allow- 
ance of  K>s  snd  electric  current  (also  interchangeable)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lightiag. 

The  Order  extends  to  all  dwelling  houses,  and  it  is  evident  that  it 
applies  to  place*  of  business  such  as  photographic  studios,  for  it  is 
distinctly  stated  that  it  extends  to  any  premises  for  industrial  pur- 
poses where  the  total  quantity  of  fue^  consumed  in  any  year  does  not 
rxceed  a  hundred  tons.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  of  importance 
that  photographers,  in  common  with  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  the 
Order,  and.  therefore,  we  give  below  the  substance  of  these  latter 
with  the  intimation  that  any  obscure  points  require  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  application  to  the  Ixx-al  Food  Controllers  who  are  being 
appointed  throughout  the  country,  and  presumably  in  most  oases  are 
t«  be  found  in  the  ntfiies  of  a  borough  council  or  urban  district 
»  unril. 

The  allowance  of  fuel  is  rated  according  to  the  number  of  rooms- 
lu  premises.  By  "*Tnel  "  is  meant  coal,  anthracite  coal,  coke, 
itriquettss,  gas,  and  electric  current.  Anthracite  counts  weight  for 
weight  as  ordiiury  coal.  Three  tons  of  coke  count  as  two  tons  of 
coal.  Briquettes,  not  sold  by  weight  and  not  exceeding  2^  lbs.  each 
in  weight,  count  a«  1.000  to  the  ton  of  coal.  Gas  is  reckoned  aa 
15,000  cubic  feet  e<|iiivalent  to  one  ton  of  coal.  Electric  current 
is  rsdtoned  as  800  Board  nf  Trade  units  |>er  ton  of  coal. 

These  "  fuel*  "  are  interchangeable  on  the  above  tenns,  except 
that  not  less  than  2  tons  10  cwt.  of  the  allowance  must  be  taken  a* 
coal  unles*  with  the  |iemii»ion  of  the  local  fuel  overseer.  Also  any 
quantity  of  furl  allowed  additional  to  20  tons  may  be  required  to- 
be  taken  either  wholly  or  partly  as  coke. 

The  following  are  the  weights  of  "  fuel  "  allowed  according  to  the- 
numbcr^if  rooms  occupied  in  proniaea  : — 


Where  tho  uunber 

of  rooms  occupied  is 

not  more  than 

3  

3  


The  fuel  allowance  lor  the  year 
, shall  not  exceed , 


— S»:: 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 

la 


A 

B 

Tons. 

Cwts. 

Tons.  Owls 

3 

10 

3        0 

4 

0 

3      10 

4 

10 

4        0 

5 

0 

4       10 

6 

0 

....         5        0 

7 

0 

6        0 

8 

0 

7        0 

9 

0 

8        0 

10 

0 

9        0 

11 

0 

....      10        0 

12 

0 

....       U         0 

The  allowances  in  column  A  apply  to  the  counties  of  Cheijliiie, 
Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  Durham,  Herefordshire,  Lancashire, 
Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire,  Monmouthshire,  Northumberland, 
Nottinghamshire,  '  Rntlandshire,  Shro|»hire.  !Stafford«hire,  War- 
wickshire, Westmorland.  Worcestershire,  and  Yorkshire,  andl 
to    Wales :    thnse    in    colunyj    B    apply    to    Bedfordnhire,     Berk- 


Jib 
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..hire,  Buokiii^haniBliire,  Cambridgeeliire,  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Dorset,  Essex,  Gloucestershire,  Hampshire,  Hertfordshire. 
HiintiiigdonsiV.i-e,  Kent,  Norfolk.  Northanipt<)n.«hire.  Oxford- 
shire, Somer.sctshire,  Surrey,  Suffolk,  Su.ssex,  and  Wiltshire; 
Also  to  the  Metropolitan  Fuel  Area,  which  includes  the  London 
metropolis  together  with  outlying  certain  districts  extending  as  far 
as  Heniel  Hempstead,  Chertsey,  Epj)i»g,  and  Leatherhead.  Persons 
within  a  radius  of  about  twenty-five  mile.s  of  London  .should  a.«cer- 
tain  in  which  class,  A  or  B,  they  come  as  regards  rationing. 

In  the  above  table  tlie  rooms  are  reckoned  for  rationing  purposes 
■only  when  furnished  and  in  actual  occupation.  Certain  small  rooms 
unprovided  with  fireplaces  cannot  be  reckoned. 

In  making  application  for  a  supply  of  fuel  on  the  above  basis 
"Consumers  will  ibe  required  to  declare  the  stock  of  fuel  held  by  them 
at  the  time  of  making  the  requisition. 

The  albove  table  of  allowances  applies  to  "  fuel  "  u.sed  for  heating. 
In  addition  to  the  quantities  there  set  forth  there  is  perniitt^-d  the 
■consumption  of  gas  or  electricity  for  lis;hting  in  accordance  with  the 
.following  ta(ble  •■— 

The  lighting  allowance  for  the 
, year  shall  not  exceed 


"^Vhere  the  number  of  rooms 
oco;ipied  is 
1   2  or  3               .     . 

either  cubic  fee 

of   gas. 

7,500 

t      oi-  B.  of  T.  un 
of  electricitv. 
120 

■4   5  or  6 

11,250 

180 

7   8  or9            

15,000 

240 

10  11  or  12 

18.750 

300 

13  14  oris         

22,500 

360 

16  17  or  18         

26,250 

420 

19,  20,  or  21         

30,000 

480 

The  allowance  for  lighting  may  be  taken  either  as  gas  or  as  elec- 
tricity or  as  some  of  each,  the  latter  on  the  basis  of  750  cubic  feet 
of  gae  equivalent  to  12  Board  of  Trade  units. 

It  ie  also  stated  that  gas  or  electricity  allowed  for  lighting  may, 
at  the  option  of  the  consumer,  be  used  for  other  domestic  purposes, 
presumably  for  heating,  but  an  extra  allowance  of  coal  on  account 
■of  the  lesser  consumption  of  gas  or  electricity  for  lighting  is  not  per- 
mitted. 

It  remains  to  be  discovered  how,  in  the  case  of  a  consumer  who, 
as  very  many  do,  consume  gas  for  both  lighting  and  heating,  it  is 
.possible  to  say  how  much  is  consumed  for  one  purpose  and  how 
•much  for  the  other.  In  the  absence  of  a  separate  meter  or  appliances 
using  gas  for  the  generation  of  heat  it  seems  quite  impracticable  t-o 
■set  a  limit,  within  the  terms  of  the  Order,  to  the  quantity  of  gas 
which  shall  be  used  for  lighting.  The  same  applies,  although  in  a 
much  lesser  degree,  to  the  separate  u«es  of  electric  current  for  light 
ing  and  heating. 


Assistants'  notei 


Notti  by  aitUtanti  luitable  for  thU  column  will  be  tcntidtrtd 
«nd  paid  for  on  the  firtt  of  the  month   following  publication 

A  Home-Made  Acetylene  Generator! 

TheUe  are  few  photographers,  prubably,  who  liave  not  liad  need 
at  some  time  or  other  of  a  simple  illuminant  for  more  or  less 
temporary  purposes.  Either  l)y  reason  of  ordinary  gas  or  elec- 
tricity not  being  easily  connected  up,  or  because  these  are  no'. 
jivailable  at  all,  use  is  perhaps  made  of  a  cheap  paraffin  lamp,  ■  , 
worse  still,  candles.  It  is  not  only  in  the  army  that  a  photogra  r 
has  to  rig  up  a  dark-room  of  sorts  in  a  hurry  for  some  s]i  '  1 
and  urgent  work;  suoh  has  been  the  spread  of  photograpliy  t'  it 
ie  to  be  found  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  glob  ,  and 
it  is  those  who  liave  to  work  in  unusual  and  perhaps  make-shift 
circumstances  thafwill  find  fJieso  notes  useful,  especially  those  who 
move  from  place  to  place,  rather  than  the  established  in-ban  photo- 
grapher. Even  he  may  find  such  a  lamp  as  I  propose  to  describe 
handy,  for  an  outside  showcase,  for  example. 

In  using  the  word  "makeshift  "I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought 
that  an  acetylene  lamp  made  in  the  manner  shown  below  does 
not  work  as  well  as  a  commeixiial  pattern.  It  undoubtedly  does 
■work  as  well  as  most,  and  even  better  than  some.  It  is  simply 
not  so  strong   ,-,nd   a   bit  more  bulkv.      On  the  other  hand,   it   is 


far  and  away  more  JK^rtaible.  If  thiu  st.atenient  appears  piu-ii- 
doxical,  let  me  hasten  to  explain  that  the  outfit  tliat  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  about  consists  solely  of  a  gas-ta.p  with  a  Inirn^er  .screwed 
into  oue  side  and  a  coimection  for  rubber-tube  in  the  other,  a 
length  of  rubber  tube,  and,  finally,  the  body  of  an  oa-dinai-y  cyole- 
\aKi'  with  a  nut  an<l  a  few  washers  of  both  rubbei-  and  metal. 
The  whole  lot  will  pack  easily  into  a  few  cubic  inches.  The 
generator  iLself  is  •coii.'>tnu;t©d  quickly  and  easily  out  of  empty 
cans — to  be  found  pretty  well  everywhere  on  this  eaj'th  nowadays — 
and  the  tools  required  may  be  limited  to  a  pair  of  pliers  and  a 
jack-knife.      Even   tlie  pliers  are  not  really  essential. 

It  might  be  thougiit  that  by  inunersing  ordinary  tins  in  water, 
as  is  necessaiy  to  produce  acetylene  gas,  they  would  very  soon  rust 
tihrough  and  leak.  Such,  however,  is  not  tlie  case.  The  chemical 
action  involved  precipitates  pure  lime,  and  this  not  only  prevents 
the  formation  of  rust,  but  aotiually  reroovKi  any  that  may  be 
j>resent.  The  cans  need  testing  first  of  all  by  submerging  them 
in  water,  open  end  downwards,  wiien  any  leak  will  appear  by 
bubbles  of  air  escaping.  The  size  and  i-hape  of  the  fans  is 
imniateria-1,  except  for  the  general  conditions  that  the  larger  they 
are,  within  I'l-ason,  the  better,  and  that  tall  narrow  tins  are  bett^er 
fclian  f^quat  ones,  though  I  shall  show  how  be.-it  to  make  u*e  of 
these  in  cases  wliere  longer  ones  are  not  to  be  had.  In  everj-  case 
the  outside  can,  the  largest  of  all,  should  never  be  of  less  than 
twice  the  capacity  of  the  other  two  combined,  and  with  advantage 
may  be  much  larger  than  the  proportion  .sh<Avn  in  the  drawinj5B. 
In  fact,  it  may  he  dispensed  with  sometimes  simply  by  imn>6i"!<ing 
the  other  parts  in  any  available  tank,  or  even   in  a  stream. 

The  most  essential  point  in  the  whole  idea  is  the  bicycle-vaive 
body  with  its  nut  and  washers,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  the  method 
of  fitting  it.  The  washers  need  to  be  rather  large  in  diameter,  not 
less  than  an  inch  at  the  very  least,  and  the  rubber  ones  fairly  thiik 
and  resilient.  I  have  cut  good  ones  from  an  old  motor-cycl-e  imiet- 
tube,  and  if  one  is  not  thick  enough  it  is  easy  to  use  two  or  more. 
In  the  .sket^ches  the  metal  washer  is  shown  a.s  solid  black  and  ihe 
rubber  by  diagonal  ruling.  A  hole  is  made  in  a  can  from  the  in»'d« 
a  little  larger  than  the  valve-stem.  This  is  'best  done  with  a  round 
tool,  such  as  a  m.-irlinspike,  if  one's  jack-knife  boa.sts  one,  but 
a  fair  job  can  he  made  with  the  knife  point  by  a  steady  drilling 
action.  The  buiT,  which  will  be  very  pronounced,  is  flattened  by 
liolding  the  end  of  a  bar  of  iron  or  hard  wood  nji  under  the  lule 
and  tapping  the  rojigh  edges  down  and  outwards  till  they  lie  .■>s 
flat  as  po.ssible.     Very  likely  the  result  will  be  a  hole  anything  but 

r 
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Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


round,  and  the  top  surface  far  from  even,  but  it  is  the  piirpi.^^e 
of  the  rubber  washers  to  compensate  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Tjie 
valve  becon)es  a  very  efficient  slip-on  connection  for  the  rubber 
tube. 

The  simplest  and  quickest  generator  to  make  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
A  fairly  large  can.  A,  is  fitted  with  the  valve  connection  anywhere 
on  the  bottom.  This  is  because  it  is  inverted  and  'becomes  the 
gas-bell.  I  have  lettered  this  can  A  in  each  drawing,  and  it  is  this 
one  that  needs  the  most  careful  testing  for  soundness.  In  no  caae 
is  it  recommended  to  have  this  of  less  than  one  quart  capacity,  and 
one  gallon  is  a  good  size  for  running  one  or  two  burners.  The  f'ur- 
pose  of  this  c.in  is  to  hold  any  overmake  of  gas,  which  would  olhej- 
wise  esc:;pe  and  smell.     At  the  same  time  it  regulates  the  admjs- 
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•ion  ol  w»t«r  to  the  cmrbide.  When  the  tap  is  turned  off  it  holds 
the  aDConsamed  gaa  ready  for  use  next  time  it  may  be  required,  <uid 
this  force*  the  water  away  from  the  carbide  remaining  unused.  B 
is  the  carbide  holder,  and  in  this  ca.se  may  be  any  handy  tin,  sound- 
oen  being  no  object.  It  needs  a  few  very  small  holes  to  be 
punched  around  the  lower  part,  as  shown  by  black  dots.  C  is 
merely  a  tin  to  act  as  a  stand  for  B,  and  should  be  punched  with 
plenty  of  bolea  all  over,  ao  as  not  to  intarfere  with  the  free  passage 
of  water.  A  alao  needs. a  few  holes  or  notches  aroand  its  open  edge 
*o  allow  water  to  flow  in  and  out  easily. 

This  pattern  of  generator  is  started  by  half  eiling  B  with  cat 
tide.  (The  lime  precipitated  always  takes  up  a  lot  more  space  than 
the  original  carbide.)  It  is  tJien  stood  on  top  of  C  in  whatever 
vessel  is  used  for  the  onter  tank,  which  most  always  be  taller  than 
the  gaa4>ell  A,  as  well  as  larger  in  diameter.  A  heavy  weight  is 
needed  to  keep  the  gas-bell  from  rising  in  the  water,  or  some  oilier 
means  of  pressure  may  readily  be  improvised  in  several  ways. 
The  rubber  tube  is  slipped  on  to  the  valva  and  on  to  the  t^.  The 
latter,  with  the  burner,  can  be  turned  into  a  gas-bracket  with  any 
"Id  piece  of  wire,  or  a  strip  of  wood  and  two  or  three  nails.  The 
tap  must  always  be  turned  off  when  starting,  and  the  whole  thing 
ooiUMCted  up  to  the  burner  before  turning  on  the  tap.  When  it  is 
all  ready,  fill  the  tank  with  water  tin  A  is  waU  snfaaerged,  and 
turn  on  the  Up.  It  will  take  a  little  while  for  the  air  in  A  to 
escape  and  begin  to  be  replaced  by  gas,  which  can  be  recognised  by 
iU  smell.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  allow  this  length  of  time  to  elapse, 
rather  than  let  oat  some  of  the  air  otherwise  than  through  the 
bonier,  first  of  all  for  one's  own  safety,  and  secondly  because  a 
gwiarnor  sUrted  Wily  often  behaves  horribly  all  through  that 
particular  chargs  of  carbide.  As  soon  as  the  smell  is  strong,  light 
up  and  regulaU  the  flame  by  the  Up.  If  the  flame  is  not  as  Urge 
as  it  ought  to  be,  more  water  in  the  t»nk  will  give  the  greater 
prnsnire  required.  What  are  called  "  stmospheric"  hunters  are 
best  for  running  on  this  sort  of  generator,  as,  unlike  the  onlin^ry 
aostyIsM  burner,  they  can  be  turned  up  and  down  without  beo.ming 
<-hoked  with  soot.  Brays  maKe  a  variety  of  acetylene  burners  to 
suit  all  purpose*. 

The  other  geiirrstun  shown  are  msrely  alaborations  and  art 
used  in  just  the  same  way.  In  Fig.  3  C  has  been  done  away  with. 
and"B  is  a  tin  •♦ith  "  hermetic  "  or  poah  in  lid.  It  is  fixed  inside 
A  by  poanng  the  valve  through  both  tins,  and  is  filled  by  mrans 
•»f  the  lid.  A  is  notched  rooiid  iU  «Ige  as  before.  B  also  rcquirM 
»  ttm  extra  boUa  near  the  toft  edge  to  alkiw  gas  as  it  is  made  to 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


p»«i  -»ut  into  the  bell,  A.     This  pattern   is  aboot  the  beat  all- 
ronnd,  both  to  make  and  use. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  design  which  i.«  not  recommended  for  general 
use,  but  i»  tot  cases  where  tins  of  rather  Bat  stupe  are  all  that 
cait  be  had.  For  this,  two  valves  and  ssta  of  washers  are  required, 
the  carbide-holder  being  ooUide  the  ga»-b«ll  and  water  admitted 
through  the  lower  valve,  which  can  be  langthaaed,  if  necMsary,  by 
«  .>..', ri    hit  uf  rubber  tobe.     B  should  ba  ample  in  siae,  as  space 


must  be  allowed  for  a  littie  gas  in  it  eveiy  time  the  water  conies 
up,  otherwise  the  light  will  go  down,  and  sometimes  go  right  out. 
The  only  thiu«:  that  is  likely  to  give  trouble  in  this  pattern  is  the 
lid  of  tha  carbide-holder,  which  must  be  easily  removed  for  clean- 
ing and  charging  up,  but  requires  to  be  gas-tight 
when  closed.  One  way  of  overcoming  tlii.s  diffitulty 
is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  5.  A  rubber  band,  1),  is 
passed  round  the  body  of  the  tin  just  below  the 
slip-on  lid,  £.  If  Uiere  is  a  seam  in  the  body  of  the 
tin  it  is  filled  up  where  the  rubber  band  is  with 
rubber  solution,  elastic  ghie,  or  otiher  waterprvut' 
stuff  that  may  be  at  hand.  F  is  a  broader  rubber 
baud  that  goes  round  over  the  fiivl  one,  and  i<i 
bound  on  to  it  with  string.  It  springs  on  to  E. 
and  makes  a  water  and  gag-tiglit  joint,  snd 
can  be  rolled  back  for  opening  the  tin.  I 
have    cut    suitable    Imiidn    from    motor    iinier-ttibes. 


Pig.  5. 


It   may    be 

fouod  not  easy  to  lighten  the  nut  of  the  inner  valve  quite  enough 
to  Mcure  the  required  compresiiion  of  the  rubber  washers.  How- 
ever, when  it  hM  been  screwed  ttp  encAiKh  to  get  a  grip  the  rest 
can  be  done  by  merely  turning  the  two  caiat  in  opposite  diivctions, 
and  the  valve  will  be  tightened  up  in  doing  so. 

A  very  liandy  method  of  weighting  the  gas-bell.  A,  to  keep  it 
from  floating  up  to  the  top  of  the  water  conUiner.  is  to  bend  a 
bit  of  lead  pipe  io»md  the  bottom  edge  and  tie  it  there  with 
bits  of  wjre  or  airing  through  holes  pierced  in  the  can.  Tli's 
aimpUfies'  nuUters  i>.i»«ider»bly,  Mpecially  where  the  outer  Unk 
is  rather  large. 

.\nother  rtfinement  that  aasisU  coinideraibly  is  a  fake  bottom  to 
the  carbide  ho!der,  B.  This  may  be  <rf  wire-netting  or  a  bit  of  tin 
punrhed  with  holes.  Its  purpose  m  to  allow  a  little  spate  for 
surplus  water  to  drain  off  the  carbide  and  to  support  a  disc  of 
canvas' or  other  old  material  that  may  be  at  hattd.  All  the  lime 
■iodge  settles  on  thin,  uid  wher  i-harging  up  it  is  all  pulled  out 
together  with  the  bit  of  oM  rag  instead  of  clinging  rather  ob- 
stinately, as  it  is  apt  to  6n,  to  the  Imtlora  of  the  tin.  It  is  a 
mitter  of  a  couple  nf  minutes  mtly  to  empty  the  carbide-holder 
by  this  metlxid  and  re-charge  with  a  fre^  bit  of  rag  and  some 
more  carbide.  .\  supply  of  cloth  discs  can  lie  cut  ready  and 
stored  along  with  the  stock  of  carbide.  Tliey  should  lie  .just  a 
little  larger  in  di)uneter  than  the  inside  of  the  tin.  eo  as  to  fit 
well  against  the  sides  all  round.  No  ape<Ail  (are  is  needed  to 
make  very  gotxl  rirrles,  and  the  verj-  slight  extra  trouble  in 
applying  this  dodge  will  be  amply  repaid  rot  only  in  the  time 
saved  in  re.chargii>g  the  lamp,  but  nls<]  bv  an  incrMtse  in  the 
steadiness   of    the   light.  — D.    C'nARLER. 


.\    liool.K    W.\R    .MkMUHIAL    ^TH    A    ( tKIIU.* N-y.UlK    Plr-TTRE.  — In 

i-ajiinectioii  wftii  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  (ioole  officers  and  men 
of  the  mercantile  mnrine.  there  has  been  ii  (liitplay  of  feeling  becaui>e 
<\  picture  it  contained,  representing  the  Biblical  incident  of  Christ 
with  His  disciples  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  liore  the  embossed  atjunp  of 
the  Berlin  Phot»gni)ibic  Company.  An  u^itution  fi.,r  the  removal 
of  the  picture  was  set  on  fool,  and  as  the  meniorial  had  been 
arranged  by  the  local  memfbars  of  the  Chuivh  of  Kii^land  Men';! 
S<iri«tv  te|>resentat!oni<  were  made  tu  the  pn«idi  ii!  of  that  body, 
(he  Vicar  of  Goole.  and  he  promised  to  have  the  picture  taken  down. 
No  immediate  action  was  taken,  and  in  cviuteqiience  n  number  of 
perplf  tlirciteiied  to  smash  the  memorial  and  tear  down  the  "  made 
•  V  "  pictiiic.  \  public  meeting  w-i»  held  in  front  of  it,  and 
1  >ronK>ter  of  the  at;ilfllion  (.\fr.  Fred  Bninyee)  asked  thoj-e 

prvoenl  not  to  Uke  aiiv  drastic  course  until  the  vicar  had  had  time 
to  get  bis  instructions  carried  out.  This  .idvice  v.iis  taken,  and  ■\ 
workman,  acting  on  instructions  given  by  the  vi(-<r.  removed  the 
picture  from  the  memorial.  ■  .Vnolher  ]Hibli('  nieeliiiK  was  held  in 
front  of  the  memorial,  and  was  addressed  iiy  Mr.  Fred  Brnnyce. 
who  said  he  had  promised  the  vicar  that  if  the  memorial  was  damage.l 
he  would  stAscrilM  £10  towards  the  erection  of  aiK>tlier.  He  w:i.< 
({lad  the  jieople  of  f ioole  hod  not  damaged  l!;e  memorial,  and  f 'i- 
that  reason  he  was  giving  the  £10  to  the  local  hospital.  He 
was  also  presenting  to  the  workman  who  took  down  the  picture 
a  War  Having  Certificate,  as  he  considered  the  man  had  earned  u 
good  day's  wage. 
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Patent  netos* 


f'tocfss   fial^mtt — applicntuins   and   sj>ecifications — ore    trenti.l    in 
"  I'holo- Mechanical  Notes." 

Api^licatioiw  June  10-22  : — 
Camhras.— .Vo.   9,741.     PlioUijiraphic   i:iiiutms.    S.    P.    Twemlow. 
t'lN-RMATOOBAPTtY.— Ni).  10,106.     Flicker  .shutter.     H.  W.  .\htxitt. 
Photoorai-hy. — ^No.  10,054.     PliotoRraphy.     D.  Ge-'tetnci-. 
PiNEMATor.RAPKY. — No.   10.019.     Cinematograph  projector;*.     J.   W. 

Hivn-is. 


COMPhETK    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,   price   6d.  eacli,  post  free,  from 
.  Vie  Patent  Office,  26,    Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brachtts  is  tliai  of  application  in  this  country  ;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

CoMBix.lTiON  PHOTOOHArHS.— No.  115,967  (July  26,  1917).  The 
invention  consists  in  the  method  of  maJting  photographic  repre- 
oentations  of  persons  in  uniform  or  other  costumes,  which  consists 
in  first  photographing  a  person  in  any  desired  uniform  or  cost<ime. 
removing  the  head  and  n«ck  from  such  photograph,  affixing  the 
!>rint«  of  the  photographs  (minus  head  and  neck)  to  cardlboard  or 
the  like.  A  hollow  cutter  is  formed  the  shape  of  which  oorro- 
sf»onds  to  the  ontlino  of  the  photograph,  but  with  an  outline  at 
the  top  of  the  cutter  considerably  larger  than  the  head  and  neck. 
The  prints  of  photographs  affixed  to  cardboard  are  cut  out  with 
the  cutter  (with  a  blank  piece  of  cardboard  at  the  top  larger  than 
the  head  and  neck).  Then  a  photograph  is  made  of  the  head  of 
.tjiy  person  desired  oi  con'eapondiug  scale  to  that  of  the  body  and 
a,4>rint  of  the  head  affixe<l  to  the  blank  portion  of  cardboard  at 
tile  head  of  the  body,  and  then  the  extraneous  cardboard  is  cut 
away  by  hand  around  the  head  and  neck,  to  thus  form  the  finished 
■>!v -tographic  rapresentatinn.     In  the  drawing.^  Fig.  1  is  the  repro- 


Pig.  1.    Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


-.oiitation  of  a  person  in  uniform  witli  head  and  neck  removed,  cut 
(•ut  to  the  outline  with  a  hollow  cutter.  Fig.  2  reiprescnts  the 
head  of  a  person  of  corresponding  .scale  to  be  affixed  to  the  blank 
.^[KK-e  above  collar  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Fig.  3  is  the  finished  repre- 
Aantation  after  the  head.  Fig.  2,  has  teen  affixed  to  the  space 
above  collar  in  Fig.  1,  and  after  the  extraneous  portion  of  card- 
Ixxird  around  the  head  and  neck  has  been  cut  away.       Edwin 


Tearle    Caldioott,     81,    Farriugdoii   Street,  London.   E.0.4,    and  , 
Julius  Frenkel,  16,  London  Wall,  London,  K.C,2. 


Crad«  Raines  and  marks. 

APPLICATIONS  FOn  PEOISTPATION. 

Muf-ORi.. — -No.  382,919.     Photographic  chemicals,  plates,  and  films. 

Reginald  Evison  Carter,  39,  St.  James  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,. 

S.W.I;  manufacturers'   agent.     April  13,   1918. 
Metzol. — No.  382,950.     Photographic  chemicals.       Metzo,  Limited,. 

Scots  Bridge  Aftll,  Ricksmansworth,  Hertfordshire;  manufacturers 

of  and  dealers  in  photographic  paper  and  oheni'cal.«.     April  17^ 

1918. 
Ai.rnA. — No.  383,051.     Prepared  papei'  foi-  |ihotogi-aphic  purposes. 

Ilford,  Limited,  Britamiia  Works.   Roden  Street,  Ilford,   Essex  p 

manufacturers  of  photographic  plates,  i.a]ier  and  films.     .Ayrril  23. 

1918. 


Elgk 

in  Class  1. 


REGISTRATIONS    RENEWED. 
•No.   264,168.     Registered  iby  L.  Oauniont  and  Co. 


in  1904, 


meetings  or  societies. 


5IEETINGS     OP    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT     WEEK. 

SiTcnDAV,  Joi.v  13. 
Hackney  Photogi*aphic  Sooiety.    Outing  to  the  Zoo. 

MoNnAY,  JCLV  15. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.    The  Perfect  Negative.    Members. 

Tuesday,  Ji:i.v  16. 
Haclcney  Pliolographic  Society.    Monthly  Competition.    "  Fishing." 

Friday.  .Tulv  19. 
Halifax  Scientific  Society.    I.ecturette  8t  Klland  Paik  Wood. 


South  London-  PnoTooKAPnir  .Society. — Mr.  CJlias.  H.  Qakden, 
F.R.P.S.,  in  lecturing  before  the  members  of  this  society  on  "  Th© 
Principles  Goivenniing  the  Practice  of  Photography  in  Coloiu-s,"  re- 
marked that  it  is  difficult  to  get  people  to  uiidei'.stand  that  white- 
light  is  capable  of  being  split  up  into  component  parts,  each  part 
being  a  sensation  of  colour.  AJost  people  are,  liowever,  familiar 
with  tJie  colours  projerted  by  a  piwn  when  stroaig  light-  strikes  it. 
The  colours  thus  produced  are  always  in  the  same  sequence  as  those 
in  the  rainbow.  If  certain  coloured  pigments  are  mixed  together 
black  is  produced,  but  if  the  same  colours  are  separately  projected' 
and  mixed  they  no  longer  pix)duce  Uack  but  ■white.  Tlie  visiible 
colours  in  the  spectrum  are  red,  orange,  green,  bine,  and  indigo,, 
but  there  are.  howe\-er,  rays  at  both  ends  which,  although  invisible- 
to  the  naked  eye,  demonstrate  their  existence  if  allowed  to  act  upon 
a  photographic  plate.  For  instance,  ultra-violet  is  one  of  the  rays^ 
to  %vhich  the  ooxiinaj-y  plate  is  oenfiitive,  but  in  order  to  be  able 
to  obtain  a  record  of  the  ultra-red  rays  it  is  essential  to  u.«e  a  red- 
sensitive  pl.^te. 

In  ooloui-  photogra)il)y  the  overlapping  of  the  three  primary  colours- 
7)ro^luced  a  sensation  of  a  i>icture  in  natural  colours. 

Ho  believed  that  the  new  Ilfoi'd  piuiochronuvtic  plate  is  sciiadihia'e 
to  the  whole  range  of  the  spetlrmn,  therefore  it  would  have  to  be 
handled  in  complete  darkness.  It  had  a  different  ratio  from  other 
colour-plates  where  exposure  through  a  set  of  t-wo  colour-screens  is 
concerned. 

When  used  in  conjunction  with  the  blue  and  red  screen  the  plate 
would  require  tlie  same  exposure  for  each,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
green  screen  it  would  only  require  from  quarter  to  half  more. 

The  principle  of  dividing  the  light  into  the  thi-ee  primary  colours 
is  applied  to  the  Autochrome  plate.  Starch  grains  are  sifted,  dyed 
to  the  three  primary  tints,  and  afterwards  dusted  on  to  the 
adhesive  surface  of  the  pUites  in  correc-t  proixirtion  and  then  rolled. 
The  plate  is  then  coated  with  a  panochromatic  emulsion  and  used  in 
conjunction   with  a   redtH.-^h-yellow  screen. 

In  dealing  with  the  Paget  Colour  Process  Mr.  Oak<len  explained 
that  the  negatives  obtained  by  this  process  <ould  be  used  for  con- 
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tact  prints  and  eiikrg«mentt  up  to  10  z  8  or  10  x  12  from  l^plate 
«ixe.  The  re«ulti  lo  obtained  are  more  delicate,  pleasing,  and  truth- 
fill  than  those  obtained  by  the  use  of  ordinary  plates.  He  further 
pointed  oat  tliai  if  a  so-called  coloor-aenBitive  plate  can  be 
handled  in  any  kind  of  light  it  is  blind  to  that  portion  of  the 
apectrom  represented  by  the  light  in  vfiuch  it  can  be  aafely  handled. 
Hie  lecturer  concluded  by  alluding  to  the  tremendous  advances 
made  in  the  discoveries  and  production  of  new  aniline  dyes,  and 
TeDtored  to  hope  that  the  new  bases  which  British  chemists  had 
discovered  woold  keep  the  Gennan-m;ide  dyes  off  the  BritiA  market.' 


neios  and  Rotes* 


Soctm  or  MAma.  PBOTooBJiPHER.s  (Laxcashikx  and  Distkict). 
—A  general  meeting  a<  the  above  society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
July  16,  at  the  Bee  Hot«l,  St.  Jolm's  I^ne,  liverpool.  The  chair 
wiH  be  kkken  by  N.  S.  K»y,  Esq.,  at  6.30  p.m.  The  rules  and  bye- 
Ibwi  ol,  the  eociety,  drafted  by  the  oommittee,  will  be  aabmilted  f«« 
eanfinnation.  In  addWca,  tltere  will  be  an  intareistiag  agand*  for 
<iiaai«ion,  and  it  is  ho|Md  tlMi  an  addreM  wS  be  giTca  by  •  noted 
Liveqxwl  photographer.  All  master  photographers  in  Iivei|x>ol  and 
surrounding  distrkta,  ineioding  Birkenhead,  Wallasey,  and  Chester, 
•ro  cordially  invited  to  attand  this  meeting.  AQ  ^iplications  from 
maatwr  phoiographen  for  menberahip  (the  aaliaeription  to  which  is 
Vk.  6d.  per  annum)  diould  be  addressed  to  tha  Boa.  6*c.,  F.  Read. 
14.  Balfour  Road,  Sonthport. 

TuBrxAL  ApPBAia.— Mr.  S.  A.  Chondlar.  photographer,  Exeter 
(43,  Grade  1),  a  oooecieotious  objector,  was  given  exemption  by  thf 
local  Tribonal  on  the  condition  that  he  went  to  work  on  th«  land 
«utaide  an  area  of  fifty  miles  frooi  Kxeter.    The  mitiUry  appealed. 

Mr.  Chandler  said  he  held  strong  t  onecieatioiis  objc<tions  to  war 
as  a  aieans  o(  settling  international  difficuUiM. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Uolford  Knight.  Iiis  coonael,  lit.  Chaiidler  »aid 
hr  umlrrKtood  the  serious  position  of  his  coonlry.  and  realised  the 
r>'.|...i,<  )>ility  of  every  eitisen.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  the  local  tribunal,  although  they  were  very 
hard.  Smno  time  ago  he  was  convicted  by  Exeter  magistrate*  for 
•  I  -inlMiting  cettain  pacifist  literalore.  and  the  (hairman.  who  sent 
'  :mi  I  '  prison,  presided  over  the  local  tribunaL 

'llie  (.'hairman  :  Never  mind  that. 

Mr.  Chandler  said  be  rer«iv*d  sentence  ol  imo  months'  impriwn 
ment,  which  was  reduced  to  one  month.  This  ronvictioo  ealablisheti 
his  viaws. 

The  Ohaiman  and  Mr  Krkrwich  diax-!  '  '  '  -aid  a  man  miiiiil 
<listribal«  pamphlets  for  other  rcosonii  m  iier  motivra  thsn 

entire  agreement  with  what  the  pamphU'  I. 

Tbs  Chainnan :  Tall  us,  iii  a  fo«   wut'  rsuns  >lu>iiM_u_t 

liefend  thiimaslMs  when  they  an  attacked.-  I  buM  that  opinion  vrr\ 
strongly. 

Would  you  sit  still  and  wait  till  the  enenjr  came  rather  than  takr 
any  part  lo  keep  him  awayT — I  could  not  do  anything  that  wuuid 
entail' the  killing  of  my  felUnr  man.  I  am  risking  g'Mt  unimpu 
Urity  and  a  loss  of  bnsinesa  by  the  nUnd  I  am  taking.  I  have  held 
my  views  for  ysaia.  I  attended  a  peace  maating  in  Exeter  some 
month*  before  the  war. 

An  yon  prapatad  to  laka  any  |Mrt  as  a  mi-canbstent  T— Undrr 
no  ill!  iimstinw  whataver  can  I  hase  anything  to  do  with  the 
military  machine. 

Mr.  Lawson  (National  Service  repmentativa) :  Do  you  take  phutu 
graph*  of  soldiers  T — Yes,  in  the  course  of  my  business. 

Vt    Utvt'^.n:  That  is  part  of  the  military  machine. 

h :  Snpposs  yonr  shop  were  imided,  would  you  seiKl 

■V\  pTaoe  has  not  been  raided  and  k  not  likely  to  be. 

I  Ury  was  disnissed,  but  the  further  ojndi- 

Ir    niari'lU-r  should  do  work  upon  the  land 

:t  an  eqoal  distance  from  South- 


III'    chairman  added: 
;;eiuuii«ly  opposed  to  war. 
you  will  do  your  best  to 
thiU  the   country  requires. 


ir  statement  thst   you  are 

your  attitude,  but  we  hope 

up  for  it  by  helping  to  grow  food 


Corresponaencee 

— ♦- — - 

CorrsspoiKients  should  never  toriU  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  Ho 
notice  it  taken  ef  communiealioni  unlets  the  names  and  addresses 
u(  the  writers  are  given. 

*•*  W's  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  tlie  opinion*  eespresied  b) 
our  corresBondcnts. 

R.  P.  S.  JOURNAL:  A  CORRECTION. 
To  the  Editors. 
Dear  Sirs, — May  I  ask  your  kind  assistance  in  correcting  an  unfor- 
tuuat«  printer's  error  in  tlie  June  iiun>ber  of  "  The  Photographic 
.Journal  "?  In  the  review  of  the  Ilford  Rapid  Panchromatic  Plate, 
or.  page  229,  the  limit  of  the  even  seiwiti\-«ie«8  is  given  a$  fron-.  400 
to  585;  tins  should  be  a.s  from  400  to  685.— I  am,  youre  faithfully, 

J.  McIntosh. 

RECOVERY     OF     HYPO. 
To  the  Editors. 

GeDtlemen, — It  has  been  said  of  medicine  that  e.xperience  and 
observation  of  the  fact*  is  the  firat  few  of  its  fundamental  principle. 
Ill  like  manner,  the  same  may  be  said  of  photo^^raphy.  My  experi- 
ence  in  the  recovery  of  hy<po  differs  considerably  from  many.  In 
the  first  place,  I  always  recover  the  silver  from  a  print  fixer  with  a 
strip  of  zinc  and  then  filter,  strengthen  with  frtah  crystals  of  hypo, 
and  I  find  in  practice  it  works  newly  as  good  and  ae  cleur  as  a 
first  bath.  Soda  is  also  good,  but  is  riower  and  turns  a  baih  brown 
quicker.  I  have  used  a  bath  after  three  times  treated  with  zinc, 
but  the  third  time  it  gets  ViA>bly  and  brown.  • 

In  any  case,  it  is  nut  a  wise  plan  to  pn>k>ng  the  fixing  of  plates 
fur  nuire  Iban  ten  minute*.  U-cause  it  wastes  time  in  waahing,  and,  if 
the  lath  is  oMiah,  may  cause  slight  stain. — I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours 
raapectfuHy, 

Hknbt  Uolmas-. 

.WfElUCAX  A.NI)  BRITI.SH  PHOTOGR.\PHIC  JOURNALS. 
To  tlie  Editors. 

fM-iitlemeii,— Hats  off  t"  Mr  John  .K.  Tennant,  worthy  editor  of 
the  "  Photo-Mtnialiire."  nho  has  come  to  tSie  defence  of  tihe  policy 
gcveniiiig  the  .Vmerican  photoToy.hic  pcriodintls.  'I'he  remarks  in 
my  previous  letter,  to  which  Mr.  Tennant  objecto,  had  no  applica- 
tion to  the  "  Photo-Miniature,"  which  I  have  coi)^  to  regards  not  as  a 
fwriodicnl,  but  rsthrr  as  a  series  of  interesting  and  valuable  treatises 
which  should  form  |>art  of  the  liltrory  of  every  photographer. 

No  afiulugy  for  my  'goomiice  on  the  eubjeol  of  .American  photo- 
graphic perioditnl*  ap|ie«rs  to  be  in  order,  liowever,  because  I  buy 
and  read  them  all,  and  tl>f  |>eriodicals  themselves  are  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  my  earliar  stntt-iiieiit. 

That  the  '■  fuxztype  "  photograph  still  Itxniis  lar^e  ujx)ii  the  horizon 
of  the  .VmrTicaii  photo;;rn|>hir.  editors  '\»  evidenced  by  the  large 
iiunriirrs  of  sm-h  "  rfforts  "  which  regularly  appear  in  their  respec- 
ti\e  publications,  to  the  detriment  of  the  text  in  many  inittaiices. 
Bring  a  mere  man,  I  must  admit  my  soaoeptibility  to  the  influence 
of  a  cluimiug  figure  posed  "  in  the  altogether,"  or  to  a  delight/ul 
landsmpe  study,  but  when,  as  fr«<|U<-ntly  occum  in  the  American 
|iho(ographic  magaziiir,  a  teclmicjl  article  is  clutterml  up  with 
i!lu*tratiuiis  of  »urh  characl?r,  the  ►eritpus  attention  of  the  student 
reader  is  caused  to  waver,  to  the  dftriment  of  the  text,  of  course. 
Naturally  enough,  Uieii,  oiii-  wl>o  lakes  his  phcitogmphy  as  a  serious 
branch  of  scientific  study  is  distracted  at  finding  a  good  article 
joj^^^ty  a  sakm  of  |ihotoxraphy  whidi  hod  better  been  divercpd 
nvH^pOMy  technical  suliject-matter,  and  one  turns  to  (mlilication.s 
wliere  subjects  relating  to  the  fundamentids  of  the  photograph i<- 
proreas  are  presented  in  a  Imsiiiesslike  and  straightforward  inannvr. 
untrammelled  by  the  widely  divergent  matters  which  are  so  interest- 
inn  t*)  the  pictoriallst  and  the  guni-splodger. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  no  sweeping  denunciation  of  .\merioHii  photo- 
gra|>tiic  jounials  was  intended  by  my  previous  remarks,  because  the 
American  photogmjiluc  iiuliJicationn  are  works  of  great  enterprise, 
and  art  doubtless  highly  appreciated  by  the  average  reader. 

Htuilents  of  pliotogi-aphy,  who  like  mj-*^  ore  seeldiif;  evidem'e 
of  n»\v  development.^  in  the  s<:fnce,  are  generally  agreed  that 
articles  relating  to  purely  technical  subjects  are  more  readily  digested 
wheni   iiii.iccomiKiiiied   by   e.xhil.  tions  of   pictorial  effiat,  and   as  a 
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|u»iu^tr  jjurveyor  of .  the  niost  recent  develojMneuts  in  matteiis 
^ictographic,  I  find  the  "B.J."  to  leigii  snprenxe  a«  the  nerws- 
l>a|)eir  of  tho  photograiptiic  industry  in  Kuf^sh-epeaking  ooiinlrles. 
Wrtlli  complimenta  to  the  American  phutograiphic  editors,  luid  witji 
»jx>logioa  for  having  trespassed  upon  so  muoli  goo<1  .spjire. — Your* 
faithfully, 

ALfEKD  H.  Cory, 
Technical  Editor,  "  Motion  Picture  News." 
729,  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  March  18. 


Mnsioers  to  CorresDonaents. 

— ♦ — 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
In  aoiutqutne*  of  gtntrri  redueed  luppliei  of  paper,  as  the  reiuk 

»f  prohibition  of  tht  importation  of  mvek  wood  pulp  and  gra**, 

•  tmalhr  $paoe  viU  bt  available  until  further  notice  for  replie* 

to  eorreepondtntt. 
Moreover,  tee  will  anttoer  by  pott  if  ttamptd  and  addreteed  envt 

lope  it  eneloied  for  reply:  6-eent  InternaUonal  Coupon,  from 

rtadert  abroad. 
Tk»  fyll  fuettiont  and  atuweri  wUl  be  printed  only  in  the  eate  of 

infuiriu  of  gentrei  interett. 
ffu*riat  to  be  answered  in  the  Friday' i  "  fournal  "  mutt  reach  ut 

not    later    than    Tuttday   {potted    Monday),   and    thould    bt 

addretied  to  the  Bditort. 

M.  R. — We  should  say  from  £2  to  £2  lO.s.  a  week  would  be  a  fair 
Sgure. 

HfOMA. — ^There  is  certainly  something  in  wliat  you  say.  We  deal 
wibh  the  subject  in  an  "  Ex  Cathedi^  "  note  on  another  page. 

J.  D. — There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  use  a  portrait  lens  for 
copying  ordinary  photographs.  It  is  not  adapted  for -plans  or 
similar  work. 

.S;  E.  Taylor. — The  firm  has  not  been  in  existence  for  a  year  or  two. 
Try  Mesais.  H.  T.  Ball  and  Co.,  54.  Berwick  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
London,  W. 

Dark  Room  Hand — Noiie  iuis  lieeu  forme<l.  Various  pi-ojects 
have  been  put  forward  from  time  to  time,  but  they  have  come  to 
nothing,  chiefly,  we  think,  from  a  lack  of  any  constructive 
jM'ogramme. 

Varnishing. — If  you  really  do  find  a  diffixulty  in  manipulating  a 
cold  varnish,  the  best  advice  we  can  give  you  is  to  write  to  the 
Vanguard  Company,  Maidenhead,  for  a  circular  of  drawings  show- 
ing exnctly  how  to  handle  the  negatives  when  applying  the  varnish. 

Al'etu  AcfD. — I  gee  from  the  chemical  catalogues  that  ihei-e  are 
voriou.s  grades  of  acetic  aoid,  ranging  from  tiie  so-oa.lled  "  glaoiaJ  " 
to  others  of  much  lower  strength.  Where  this  acid  is  directed  in 
formulse,  could  you  tell  me  which  strength  is  meant? — Knowledge. 

Unless  a  speoial  weakei-  streaigth  is  specified  it  is,  we  think,  an 
invariable  rule  that  the  glacial  acid  is  intended. 
J.  Ji.  HoRNE. — All  the  lenses  you  name  are  of  first-rate  quality,  and 
there  is  very  little  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  them.  The 
beet  choice  you  can  make  is  one  of  tlie  maximum  aperture  which 
you  require.  If  you  do  not  want  a  greater  aperture  than  f/6  you 
will  do  better  to  ibuy  a  lens  of  this  maximum  ajwrture,  not  only 
as  regards  price,  but  also  as  regaitls  tjptieal  performance. 

V.I.S0O.— You  will  require  dishes  about  25  x  7  ins.  and  about  3  ins. 
deei)  for  developing  etrips  of  eix  postcards.  I'hese  can  be  oi-dered 
from  any  dealer,  or  from  Mr.  G.  S.  Moore.  69,  Denmark  Hill, 
S.E.S,  who,  we  believe,  makes  them  in  vitrified  enMnel.  A  home- 
avtAe  di.sh  of  wood  with  a  glass  bottom  will  answer  well  if  you 
cannot,  through  -war  conditions,  get  the  commercial  article.  Strip 
printing  ia  very  simple,  but  why  use  daylight  when  you  c«n  get 
»  steady  uniform  light  from  oil,  gaa.  or  electric  current? 


GWNBINO  Lenses. — Is  tihere  any  book  which  you  oan  recomHneiid 
foi'  lui  amateur  anxiout*  to  grind  his  own  telescope  lenses,  and  wb«-]i- 
should  one  apply  for  obtaining  the  moet  suitable  deeeription  of 
glaiw?    Any  infonnation  woiiW  ibe  valued  by  Lex. 

Wb  can  best  refer  you  to  the  "  English  Afechanic,"  in  which  at 
tlin  present  time  is  appeai-ing  a  series  of  ikrticles  by  the  R<\ . 
\V.  _\l.  F.  Klli.«in.  an  expert  amateur  tele»c<i))e  m:iker  and  optici^m. 
■J'hu  chief  milkers  of  optical  glass  are  Messrs.  Chance  Broth«';s. 
fWdbnry,  Birmingham,  but  it  is  pretty  oei-tain,  particuhirly  al 
the  present  tin.e.  they  would  not  be  prfj>ared  to  be  troubled  will. 
small  orders  such  as  yours.  Possibly  the  Editor  of  the  "  Englisli 
itechiuiio  "  could  tell  yon  of  some  titlici  source  of  sujiply. 

Gl.\zino  PosTC-iRDs. — -It  is  not  uiKou>mon  for  new  glasses  t  ' 
behave  as  you  describe,  you  have  cei-tainly  done  more  hann  tliini 
good  by  iwing  eoda.  which  ha«  a  tendency  to  coiTode  the  siirfati'. 
We  have  found  the  bast  way  of  "seasoning"  to  be  by  mbbin;: 
tho  BUiface^  with  Fi-ench  chalk,  freshly  scrape<l  fmm  the  liui;|; 
(this  a*  hnportant).  The  chalk  must  "be  nibbed  on  with  gte-atr 
pressure  until  the  glass  hos  a  sort  of  simoky  bloom,  when  the 
surface  is  dusted  with  a  soft  doth  ajul'  the  cjird.s  laid  down  ns- 
usual.  Tlio  first  lot  n",ay  have  a  slight  bhiom  from  the  chalk  but- 
not  emiugh  to  spoil  the  cards.  After  thi.s  the  gJavises  should  work 
all  right  with  tho  oxgall  as  you  use  it  cm  the  old  glasses.  We- 
think  you  •i\ould  find  mixing  formaline  with  the  oxgall  ait 
improvement  over  the  green  soap. 

M.  W. — 1.  Write  to  the  Vanguard  Company,  Maidenliead,  for  illa.-i- 
trate'd  reprint  from  the  "B.J.  "  on  the  making  of  fireUght  photo- 
graphs. 2.  More  or  less  sulphite  in  the  amidol  developer  will  not. 
make  any  difference  to  plates  or  prints.  Tlie  description  oi  the 
developer  has  some  effect,  inasmuch  as  one  which  is  more  alkaline- 
than  another  certainly  is  a  factor  tending  towai'ds  the  frilling ;: 
but  the  difference  is  not  really  very  great.  The  best  thing  you: 
can  do  is  to  stick  to  the  amidol  formula,  which  is  the  least  alka- 
line of  any,  and  to  ■  fix  prints  in  a  hardening-fixing  bat'i. 
3.  Chrome  alum  is  somewhat  more  effective  tlian  ordinai'y  alum  for- 
hardening;  but,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  best  thing  is  to  fix  and" 
harden  at  the  same  time.  4.  It'  you  trade  un<ler  a  name  other- 
than  your  own  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  register.  The  fact, 
that  your  work  is  done  privately  makes  no  difference. 


Photoorai'hers  .\ni)  the  Royal  Air  Force. — .'^ome  niisuiuler 
standing  has  occurred  in  regard  to  pi«\iding  the  B.A.F.  with 
photogiiajphers  bhir>ugh  the  Pi-ofessional  P!liotogi''aphw^'  A,ssocaation , 
and  readers  are  asked  to  wait  for  any  furtlien-  announcement  th;it 
may  be  made  before  addressing  either  the  P.P.A.  or  ourselves  oiij 
the  matter. 
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BUQOlARy. 

( Itir  ffnt  iiiBUlment  of  t)M>  Hnrtor  bihI  Urifldd  M«Botml  l«ctiu«. 
Mr   W    it  K.C.,  at  tba  Rojrsl  PbotofrBphk 

ft  WW  rf*fjr:  -^     • 


K.C 


EX  CATHEDRA. 


Convep«ibla 
Lenses. 


n-virw  »(  mvUioda  wttioii  tirave  U«n  Ula  aubjeul  u(  cKperi- 

.  lor  Ibe  fMupiM*  of  finding  m  murv  rafiid  pnMMi  of  ungU-aolutioii 

Mini  than  hrpo-alnm,  and  ai  tbe  aMB*  tte*  «a»  which  can 

eold.  we  nfar  io  aereml  BMlliodi.  tkt  ftiadfit  i4  which  ia 

coBTvraion  of  th«  ailvrr  iina^o  into  a  aaBpoaad  which  ia  more 

y  aclad  up>m  bv  *iilphid«,  the  (.-onvcrtia^  «aa|iaand  ncrcrtha- 

'~-[oa»  which  can  be  kepi  in  aulutiun  with  aBlphide.     (P.  922-) 

iona  t  Io  the  dcairitbiJity  u(  teatiiii;  th«  oapsbilitiw  u(  con 

■Ma  belora  |Nitcfca«illc,  and  puintiiw  oat  tAa  advantacta  ut 

tjm  of  lann  in  gMiaisI,  ninn  an   Kx  CrtJudra  parafrapli  '<n 

In  an  artida  which  w*  quote  from   Amrrican    I'kudajraiihjf.Mr 

;thur  Hammoad  haa  aona  oaafol  hint*  i..  iri\r  .m  ttu:  uriK  .intmna 

iiieh  nav  be  taken  aa  a  maaaa  of  (il>t  try 
.  tween  tlie  two  eyaa  and  baiiween  th.'  ihe 
f  many  afttara.     fP.  32S.) 

I-.'iiiiuUb  and  workinc  inatructiuna  for  the  varioDa  inin  |>rintinR 

It  Will  an  givao  by  Mr.  dement  PriMunan  in  an  article  on  pace 
J*. 

Some  hinta  aa  U>  ecawntiaing  in  the  ouiiauaption  of  ooal,  gaa,  and 

•'Cirie  current  will  be  found  oo  pane  SZl. 

Hie  qoertion  of  the  retativa  aihtantaaaa  of  aloar  and  faat  ftklaa  for 

iriooa  ttmtm  «l  work,  with  the  rcault  of  a  rathar  atriking  aperi- 
iient.  ia  diarmaad  oo  page  382. 

The  Board  d  Trade  have  Imn^J  «n  in>iMrtant  notice  revoking  the 
,;eneral  lieeaeM  under  which  pajrnieat  f>i  natani  faaa  doe  in  enemy 
countriaa  haa  hitherto  been  permitted,     ti*.  381.) 

A  aaefal  method  of  liKhlening  Uio  li<w'kv.'round  of  negatiTca  when 
it  la  not  deaired  In  bkjck  them  out  entir.  : . .  ia  drtailed  on  page  330. 

Tbe  Nation.ll  Phyirira]  Laboratory  ia  n'"<  prcfiared  to  teat  chemical 

ffir .1  '.■nd  a  pamphlet   of   inatroctiooa  to  pcraon* 

jaailocM  of  .f«ieaelvr»  of  thu  offer.     (P.  326.) 

flereral  nteful  mechanioal  and  manipiilnti've  aide  to  bkieking-out 
M^atiTa*  of  eommareial  labiccU  will  tw  found  in  "  AaaiaUnU' 
Notee  "  on  pafa  aaa 

fleriva]  aaaationa  rating  to  ienaca,  defeeta  in  bromide  priotinK, 
and  the  affaei  ct  ehanging  the  il1»Tnin..Mt  in  the  enlarging  lantern 
are  dealt  irilh  in  "  Anvwera  U.  '  !-nU  "  on  page  332. 

A  aajgaatinn  for  loeally  ttm..'  the  light  tabing  ucoally 

Ailed  to  aerognpha,  ao  that  rf.n<t.<iit  n'  itling  ia  avoided,  ia  giren 
.n  page  331. 


When   purchasiug   a   lens   the   first  con- 
sideration  is,   of  course,    its  suitability 
for  the  particular  work  in  view,  a  view  which  must  take 
precedenc*  of  all  others.     The  next  point  to  be  considered 
is  its  adaptability  to  other  claasee  of  work,  as  later  on  this 
may     save    the    expense    of    another    instrument.       For 
example,   the^  selection   of  a   group    lens   with    sufficiently 
large  aperture  will  save  the  expense  of  a  portrait  objective 
of   the  same   focal    length,    while   a   rapid    lens    for   small 
work    may    answer    admirably    for    wide-angle    views   on 
larger   plate*.     In    like    manner,    when    a    rapid    lens   of 
medium  sixe  is  to  be  selected  it  is  as  well  to  consider  the 
claims  of  the  convertible  type,  which  permits  of  the  use  of 
the  single  conifKinents  when  a  larger  image  is  required  on 
a  given  sixe  of  plate  or  a  larger  plate  has  to  be  covered. 
Some  caution  is  necessary  when  choosing  a  ' '  convertible  ' ' 
anaatigniat.  as  many  so  described  will  not  give  a  sharp 
image  except  at  a  very  small  aperture,   while  others  give 
critical  definition  at  the  full  opening.      As  a  rule,  one  at 
least  of  the  com|>onents  has  a  focal  length  twice  that  of 
the  complete  lens,  so  that  when  using  it  the  /  numbers 
are  doubled,  //6  becoming  //12  and  //8  y«<^oining  //16. 
The  modern  single  lens  is  usually  very  different  in  its  per- 
formance from   the  older  types  or  from  the  single  com- 
fioneuts  of  a  rapid  rectilinear,  as  not  only  is  there  prac- 
tic»lly  no  distortion  but  the  spherical  correction  is  excel- 
lent. '  The  safest  course   is   always   to   obtain   a   lens   on 
trial  before  purchasing,  and  to  test  carefully  the  complete 
lens  and   the  single  components.     There  will   then  be   no 
uncertainty  a«  to  the  practical  value  of  the  instrument. 
a  •  * 

Coal.  Gas  and    The    Fuel    and    Lighting      Order  which 
Cupr«nt.  came  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  this 

month,  and  of  which  we  gave  an  abstract  last  week,  call 
for  serious  consideration  by  every  householder,  and  not 
the  least  by  photographers.  While  it  is  not  specifically 
stated,  it  may  be  taken  that  the  current  supplied  at 
"  power  "  rates  conies  within  the  scope  of  the  Order,  and 
it  is  certain  that  gas  and  current  used  for  ordinary  light- 
in^J^tit^er  with  coal  does.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  us 
that  people  carrying  on  a  business  on  their  residential 
premises  will  have  to  be  even  more  economical  than  pri- 
vate occupiers.  The  thing  to  be  done  without  delay  is  to 
review  all  fittings,  stoves,  and  the  like,  with  a  view  to 
reducing  consumption.  Taking  coal  as  a  start,  the  eld 
wasteful  open  fireplaces  must  be  abolished.  In  reception 
and  dressing-rooms  slow  combustion  fires  of  the  bar-Ies^ 
variety  should  be  fitted,  thus  reducing  the  fuel  consump- 
tion by  nearly  one-half.  This  is  not  an  expensive  matter; 
any  ironmonger  will  supply  the  new  grates  at  a  cost  of 
teii  shillings  or  fo,  and  tney  are  easily  fitted  by  an  ordi- 
nary   person.     Tn    work-rooms    and    in    the    studio    closed 
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stoves  burning  anthracite  or  ordinary  coal,  with  or  with- 
out a  proportion  of  coke,  should  be  used.  It  is  poor 
economy  to  freeze  one's  workers,  and  quite  a  small  Tor- 
toise stove  will  keep  a  fairly  large  room  comfortably 
■warm.  Moreover,  any  waste  wood,  card,  or  other  com- 
bustible material  will  serve  as  fuel.  Much  economy  in 
gas  consumption  may  be  effected  by  replacing  upright 
incandescent  burners  with  Bijou  inverted.  These  give 
practically  as  much  light  with  half  the  consumption  of 
gas,  besides  being  more  economical  in  the  matter  of 
mantles  and  glasses.  Gas  fires  will  have  to  be  used 
sparingly,  and,  if  of  old  pattern  and  not  securing  the 
greatest  return  in  the  way  of  heating  from  the  gas  con- 
sumed, should  be  discarded  in  favour  of  better  models. 
It  is  not  now  a  matter  of  cost,  but  of  the  total  quantity 
of  fuel  consumed.  Economy  in  current  may  be  effected 
by  using  new  lamps  so  as  to  avoid  loss  of  light  through 
the  blackened  globes,  and  if  possible  fewer  lights  should 
be  used.  The  small  half-watt  lamps  are  valuable  in  this 
respect,  as  one  will  light  quite  a  large  room  at  a  minimum 
«ost  for  current.  Electric  heating  is  expensive,  as  much 
current  has  to  be  consumed  to  produce  any  appreciable 
amount  of  heat,  and  current  users  will  do  well  to  reserve 
their  supply  for  lighting.  On  the  question  of  studio  light- 
in",  nearly  all  that  is  necessary  has  been  said.  Half- 
watt  lamps  are  certainly  most  economical  as  far  as  current 
is  concerned,  but  there  is  a  temptation  to  keep  them  burn- 
ing longer  tlian  is  really  necessary.  Every  lamp  should 
have  an  independent  switch,  so  that  only  those  actually 
needed  are  kept  burning. 

*  *  * 

Dating  Photographers   might   well   take   a  hint 

Stock.  from     the     photographic     dealers     and 

most  other  traders  in  the  matter  of  using  materials  in 
the  order  of  their  delivery  from  the  makers.  The  wise 
dealer,  when  he  receives  a  fresh  supply  of  plates,  paper, 
or  mounts,  takes  care  to  bring  the  remainder  of  the  last 
batch  to  the  front  of  his  shelves  so  that  it  may  be  sold 
first.  In  many  studios  there  is  a  great  lack  of  proper 
storage  accommodation,  and  new  stock  is  often  started 
upon  before  the  old  is  worked  off.  This  ma}-  or  may  not 
be  serious,  as  the  conditions  of  storage  are  bad  or  good, 
but  in  any  case  it  is  an  indefensible  practice.  Only  cost- 
ing a  few  pence,  a  rubber  dating  stamp  may  save  many 
pounds  by  distinctly  showing  which  of  two  packets  of 
plates  or  paper  should  be  used  first.  There  is  always  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  assistants  to  want  to  get  on  with 
fresh  stock,  especially  if  the  last  batch  has  not  been  quite 
up  to  the  usual  level.  But  if  it  has  to  be  used  it  will 
not  improve  by  keeping.  In  like  manner,  a  very  good 
receptionist  may  lose  her  head  over  a  new  style  of  mount, 
and  recommend  them  to  all  and  sundry  when  there  is  a 
room  full  of  equally  attractive  styles  which  have  been 
paid  for  in  hard  cash  waiting  to  be  worked  off.  Photo- 
graphers should  always  remember  that  the  cost  of  all 
dead  stock  comes  off  their  net  profits. 
»  *  * 

Slow  and  Many  photographers  in  their  choice  of 

Pa»t  Plates.  a  plate  seem  to  be  governed  by  the  idea 
that  speed  is  the  chief  characteristic  to  aim  for.  There 
are,  however,  many  examples  to  be  seen  in  the  way  of 
enlargements  exhibited  in  professional  show-cases,  that 
go  far  to  prove  that  a  fine  grain  plate  is  far  more  suit- 
able, when  enlarging  is  contemplated,  than  one  of  the 
ultra-speedy  grades.  Whatever  the  makers  may  say, 
extreme  speed  and  ultra-fine  grain  can  never  go  together 
to  the  extent  that  the  latter  quality  is  found  in  the  slow, 
or  ordinary,  plate,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  operators  do 
not  know  the  value  of  these  slower  emulsions,  for  much 
of  the  general  work  that  they  are  called  upon  to  carry 


out.  In  an  enlargement,  grain  is  most  objectionable,  and 
requires  a  lot  of  hand-work  to  remove,  and  much  of  this 
could  be  avoided  if  operators  looked  with  more  favour  on 
the  slower  plate.  For  indoor  work  the  exposures  are  not 
too  long  for  the  average  adult  sitter  to  keep  still,  but  it 
is  in  out-of-door  work,  groups,  etc.,  that  the  slow  plate 
is  found  at  its  best.  Its  powers  of  rendering  detail,  and 
contrast,  are  far  in  advance  of  the  ultra-fast  emulsion, 
and  the  resulting  prints  are  undoubtedly  finer.  Even  on 
the  ground  of  rapidity  it  is  not  always  the  fast  plate  that 
scores,  for  on  one  occasion  we  were  led  to  make  a  simjjl© 
experiment. 


A  Compari 
son. 


Two  plates  (one  500  H.  and  D.,  and  the 
other  200)  were  taken,  and  each  given 
an  exposure  of  1-100  8,  on  a  dull  December  afternoon, 
the  stop  in  use  being  //8.  Consequently,  both  negatives 
were  much  under-exposed.  The  fast  plate,  which  it  was 
known  would  stand  but  little  forcing  during  development, 
was  dealt  with  by  the  Watkins'  method  of  time  and 
temperature,  while  the  slower  one  was  forced  in  a  double 
strength  solution  warmed  to  75°  F.  When  comparing 
the  resulting  negatives,  we  were  surprised  to  find  that 
the  slower  plate  actually  had  the  more  density  and  detail, 
and  was  no  more  "  grainy  "  than  the  other.  The  use  of 
a  slow  plate  also  tends  towards  the  comfort  of  the 
operator,  a  brighter  light  may  be  employed  in  the  dark- 
room without  risk  of  fog:  while  during  development, 
whatever  system  be  employed,  a  saving  of  time  is  effected. 
Slow  plates  invariably  give  a  better  rendering  of  colours, 
probably  because  the  secret  of  success  when  using  them  is 
in  giving  a  generous  exposure,  whereas  if  an  ultra-rapid 
plate  was  employed,  we  should  probably  give  the  mini- 
mum, and  a  full  exposure  enables  these  colours  to  impre.-^s 
themselves  more  fully  upon  the  emulsion.  It  is  certain 
that  if  given  a  full  exposure  and  not  over-developed  the 
slow  plate  is  as  fine  a  negative  medium  as  any  operator 
could  desire ;  yet  we  met  a  photographer  recently  who 
confessed  to  never  having  used  them,  and  we  believe  that 
if  the  claims  of  the  slow  plate  were  more  widely  realised 
outside  its  own  especial  field — i.e.,  copying,  process  work, 
etc.,  it  would  be  much  more  widely  utilised. 


SINGLE-SOLITTION     SEPIA     TONING:      VIEWS 
AND    REVIEWS. 

I. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  method  of  sepia  toning  of  develop- 
ment prints  owes  its  popularity  to  the  working  out  to  a 
quite  practical  point  of  the  now  universally  employed 
process  of  bleaching  and  dai'keniug,  as  most  commonlv 
embodied  in  the  use  of  a  bleach  of  bromide  and  ferri- 
cyanide  and  of  sodium  sulphide  as  the  toning  or  darken- 
ing bath.  Yet  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  process  is 
of  later  date  than  the  hypo-alum  method  of  which,  excej^t 
on  the  industrial  scale,  far  less  general  use  was  made.  The 
double  process  of  bleaching  and  sulphiding,  although 
chemically  a  longer  way  round,  is  actually  a  sihort  cut  in 
practice,  and  at  the  same  time  more  complete  in  its  toning 
action.  In  the  difference  between  the  two  we  have  an 
illustration  of  a  thing  which  is  fairly  common  in  chemical 
operations,  namely,  that  in  order  to  secure  the  combina- 
tion between  two  chemical  elements,  in  the  present  case  be- 
tween silver  and  sulphur,  it  is  very  often  more  expeditioiis 
to  proceed  by  somewhat  devious  processes  than  by  causing 
the  two  elements  to  act  directly  on  each  otiher  or  to  act 
on  one  with  a  compound  of  the  other.  In  other  words, 
it  is  in  fact  simpler  to  convert  each  element  into  a  com- 
pound and  to  cause  these  two  compounds  to  act  on  each 
other.     This  is  what  is  done  in  the  sulphide-tondng  process. 


.hi.^   id.  1S18.J 
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By  the  use  of  lh«  bleach  the  photographer  converts  the 
silver  of  the  image  into  silver  bromide;  he  buys  his  sulphur 
in  a  form  (soda  sulphide)  in  which  the  manufacturer  has 
combined  it  with  sodium.  Thus  in  the  darkening  bath  he 
brings  into  play  a  different  efaeiuica!  reaction  in  which  the 
action  of  the  eulphur  on  the  silver  i.-  helped  and,  it  Would 
appear,  rendered  complete,  by  the  chemical  attraction  of 
the  other  elemeDtB,  sodium  and  bromine. 

This  prooesB,  a«  every  photographer  knows,  has  certain 
|KMitive  advantages.     It  is  rapid — though  it  is  roundabout, 
it  is  several  times  as  fast  as  hypo-clum — and  its  action  is 
a  complete  one,  whilst  that  of  hypo-alum  is  partial.     Given 
reai>onaUe  preoautiona,  it  is  as  certain  in  its  results  as  any 
toning  prooMB,  and  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the 
colour  and  general  quality  of  the  toned  prints,  even  though 
these  latter  are  found  to  vary  to  a  minor  degree  according 
to  the  brand  of  paper  and  the  photographer's  practice  in 
making  the  black  prints.     Yet  with  these  various  features 
I'l    :ir>   favour  it  cannot  be  denied   th»t  a  more  perfectly 
-dti- factory  method  of  making  se]>ia  development  print«  is 
a  (lasideraUim  of  some  importance,  and  one  ^rhich  has  been 
in  the  minds  of  experimenten  in  the  paper-makers'   fac- 
tories and  out  of  theni.     The  manufacturer  has  in  his  eye 
»  paper  which  develops  to  a  8e(>ia  with  the  same  ease  and 
-riainty  that  the  present  papers  develop  to  black,  or  at 
nuy  rate  one  which  is  specially  adapted  for  the  simpler 
production   of  sepia   prints.      In   every  board-noom   they 
would  tell  you  that  there  is  a  large  market  awaiting  such  a 
paper  as  tibi^.     The  attainment  of  the  Mme  result  with 
■listing  papen  by  a  more  expeditious  (oning  process,  on 
'<•  other  hand,  interests  the  manufacturer  !«■•  than  it  does 
'idependeot  experimenter,  for  th*  money  to  be  made 
:  a  toning  process  is  insignificant  in  oomparison  with 
iiat  from  an  equally  popular  printing  P*pM'.    The  latter, 
and  when  we  get  it,  will  undouMemy  result  from  the 
avate  research  of  one  or  more  manufaoturers :  the  toning 
'  ■M-erm  is  more  likeiy  to  come  from  the  original  ex  peri - 
'  of  some  worker  who  shall  succeed  in  devising  a  com- 
...:.on  of  chemicals  or  modifying  a  {X'evious  mixture. 
V"  a  means,  therefore,  of  encouraging  such  experiment, 
„  I  .^,.i,]y  ^  saving  useless  labour,  it  may  he  of  service 
:he  attempts  which  have  been  rawia  to  devise  a 
'e-solution  sulphide  toning  and  to  endeavour 
'indples  bv   which   their  authors  have  ap- 
l«d         ■ 

jification  of  the  hypo-alum  bath  which 

^e  ran  trace  i«  that  published  in  1907  by  Mr.  Milton  B. 

p,,n„^r     then,  and  we  tielieve  now,  a  works  chemist  ot 

in  Kodak  Co.    The  chief  new  component  of  Mr. 

i.ii-.L  -     toning    mixture    (B.J.     Almanac,     1908,     p. 

.3)  wa4  ammonium  sulphocvanide.  of  which  in  20  on.  of 

there  was  approximately  520  grains,  with  220  grains 

'•>,  45  grains  of  alum,  and  45  grain*  of  soda  sulphide. 

\  -  a  tstnperature  of  90°  to  100°  F    this  bath  was  found  to 

•-Id  a  purplish  P.O. P.  tone  in   five  to  fifteen  minutes. 

may  be  judged  that  it*  quick'-i    toning  action  is  con- 

•'t«'d  with  the  formation  of  cyaiw.jjen  compounds  having 

'tly  solvent  action  on  the  -ilver  image.     For  a  bath 

requires  to  be  used  in  the  heat  its  relatively  large 

ition  of  snlphocyanide  is  a  drawback,  owing  to  the 

...ng  action   of  this   latter  on   tie  gelatine  film.      It 

i«.  no  doubt,  for  this  reason  that   Mr.  Punnett  directed 

iHt  it  !.hould  net  be  heated  al»ove  100°  F. 

Th«  next  recorl  we  have  of  a  l>ath  of  this  kind  is  the 

of  Dr.   F.  Kropf,  i-otm-iing  of  ammonium  siil- 

iionium  bacarbonat'e,  aii'i  potassium  persulphate 

(B  J      Aiinansc.    1912.    p.    618)        Ifce    bath    was    com- 

pown.led  by  mixing  4  parts  of  '2k  per  cent,  solution  of  sotia 

'le.    I    part  of  3   per   cent     .miinonium    bicarbonate 

ti     aii.l    1    part     1     per     ..r.t.     potoM   persulfihate 


solution,  to  be  used  withiu  about  half  an  hour  of  making 
up,  during  which  time  the  colour  of  the  mixture  changed 
from  greenish  yellow  to  golden  yellow.  The  time  required 
for  toning  at  the  ordinary  temperature  rajiged  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes.  It  is  clear  from  the  formula  that  the 
act  of  mixing  the  three  constituents  is  bound  to  alter  them 
considerably.  The  sulphide  is  a  most  oxidizable  substance: 
the  persulphate,  a  powerful  oxidizer.  Hence  the  mixed 
bath  will  contain  the  oxidation  product  of  the  one  .ind  the 
reduction  product  of  the  other,  probably  some  ammonium 
polysulphide  and  ]x>tass  sulphate.  Apart  tvom  the 
direct  action  of  sulphide  on  the  prints,  the  Kropf  bath  no 
doubt  owes  its  greater  action  to  the  poljreulphide  which  is 
formed  in  it  as  well  as  to  the  solveut  action  of  residual 
persulphate  on  the  silver  image,  farming  some  compound 
which  is  converted  on  the  instant  into  silver  sulphide. 

Now  if  a  mixture  of  sulphide  and  persulphate,  which 
latter  converts  the  silver  image  into  a  soluble  compound, 
serves  to  facilitate  the  toning  action,  a  much  better  mix- 
ture should  be  one  in  which  the  sulphide  is  mixed  with 
someithing  which  converts  the  silver  image  into  a  com- 
l>ound  which  is  insoluble,  but  convertible  into  silver  sul- 
phide by  the  soda  sulphide.  On  this  basis  on  the  publica- 
tion of  Knopf's  formula  we  made  trial  of  a  mixture  of 
ferricyanide^nd  sulphide,  with  addition  of  bromide  and 
acetic  acid,  and  found  it  to  tone  a  bromide  print  to  a  good 
brown  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutee  (B.J.,  November  4,  1910, 
p.  835).  Here,  it  is  to  be  preisumed,  the  silver  image  is 
<.-onverted  into  bromide  by  the  bromide  and  ferricyauide 
\nd,  as  it  is  formed,  is  changed  into  sulphide.  Mr.  Blake 
Smith  .subsequently  (B.J.,  February  24.  1911,  p.  140) 
evolved  a  working  formula  on  simpler  lines,  employing 
only  sulphide  and  ferricyanide,  with  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid.  His  bath  was  compounded  from  three  niock  solu- 
tions, viz.,  A.  Soda  sulphide,  cryst. ,  4  on.:  water  to 
16  oxs. ;  B.  Sulphuric  acid,  oonct.,  1  oz. :  water  to  10  ozs. ; 
and  C.  Potass,  ferricyanide,  1  oz.  :  water,  10  ozs.  The 
Itath,  toning  in  two  to  five  minutee.  is  made  by  adding 
I  dram  of  A.  to  2  ozs.  of  water,  and  then  adding  2  drams 
of  B    and  1  oz.  of  C.  , 

An  English  patent  of  1910  granted  to  Ur.  W.  Triepel 
(B.J.  Almanac,  1912.  p.  620)  is  on  very  similar  lines,  the 
cold  single-solution  toning  bath  containing  ferricyanide, 
bromide,  and  sulphite,  but  having  the  sulphur  in  the  form 
of  thio-urea  and  with  a  small  proportion  of  caustic  alkali. 
Subsequent  to  this  specification  of  Triepel 's  there  ha^  not 
Ixien.  so  far  as  we  know,  any  publication  of  experiments 
along  the  same  lines,  that  is  the  incorpor.itioti  \7ith  ,i  nolu- 
tion  of  sulphide  of  means  for  the  conversion  of  the  silver 
image  into  a  com|Kiund  quickly  convertible  into  sulphide. 
The  probletn  for  the  ex|)erimenter  is  to  find  a  substance  or 
group  of  substances  which  acts  on  the  silver  image  Bm 
quickly  and  cleanly  as  does,  say,  the  ordinary  sepia-toning 
blesoh  of  bromide  and  ferricyanide,  and  at  the  same  time 
i*  what  the  druggist  call  "  compatible  "  with  soda  sul- 
phide. By  "  comjMtible  "  in  this  connection  we  mean 
capable  of  being  kept  for  a  reasonable  time  in  solution 
with  gi^tfhide  without  any  chemical  reaction  taking  place. 
Iw\ne  purposes  of  commercial  sepia  toning  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  degree  of  freedom  from  chemical  interaction  a 
good  deal  greater  than,  say,  that  in  the  case  of  Farmer's 
reducer  of  ferricyanide  and  hypo  where  the  time  during 
which  the  two  remain  unaffected  by  each  other  is  a  matter 
of  minutes.  It  Ls  scarcely  conceivable  that  a  toning  bath 
would  be  regular  in  it«  action  unless  of  much  greater 
•■twbility  than  this — a  compromise  betv.-een  i:>.aximum  action 
on  the  silver  image  aud  minimum  action  on  the  sulphide 
or,  as  in  Triepel's  formula,  on  a  sulphide  compound  which 
function.'!  as  sulphide  in  the  conditions  of  the  process. 
Obviously  oxidizing  agents  such  as  the  per-salts  of  the 
heavy  metals — r'o}>per  chloride,  mercury  bichloride,  or  even 
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ferric  chloride — are  out  of  the  question  ais  converting 
agents  inasmuch  as  they  are  instantly  precipitated  by 
sulphide,  and  tiherefore  the  required  oxidizer  is  to  be 
sought  among  substances  such  ae  biohrom/ates,  ferri- 
cyanidee,  in  which  the  oxidising  action  is  associated  with 


an  acid  radicle.  The  use  of  compounds  such  as  thio-uiea 
containing  the  sulphur  in  a  different  form  of  combination 
is  probably  a  likely  direction  in  which  to  seek  the  required 
"  compatibility  "  of  the  bleaching  of  the  sulphiding  com- 
ponents of  the  mixture. 


IRON    PRINTING    PROCESSES. 


The  Ferro-Prussiate  Process. 

Of  the  many  printing  papers  which  have  been  introduced  few 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  so  well  as  the  ferro-prussiate. 
Engineering  draftsmen  and  the  like  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Sir  John  Herschel  for  discovering  the  "blue-print"  process 
which  enables  them  to  take  copies  from  tracings  and  negatives 
with  maximum  speed  and  at  minimum  cost. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  roll  of  the  sensitised  paper  30  ft. 
by  30  ina.  can  be  purchased  for  about  Is.  6d.,  little  is  gained 
by  coating  the  paper  oneself.  However,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  do  not  mind  the  trouble  the  following  formula  is 
given :  — 

A.  Ferric  ammonium  citrate  (green)   ...  100  grs. 

Citric    acid    20  grs. 

Water      1  oz. 

B.  Potassium  ferricyanide   40  grs. 

Water       1  oz. 

Mix  in  equal  parts,  bottle,  keep  in  the  dark,  and  filter 
before  use.  This  solution  will  keep  good  for  several  weeks. 
A  still  more  rapid  printing  paper  may  be  obtained  by  increas- 
ing the  quantity  of  citric  acid  to  30  grains. 

The  sensitiser  is  applied  with  a  brush  or  sponge.  The  paper 
is  printed  until  the  shadows  bronze,  and  is  developed  by 
washing  in  cold — preferably  running — water. 

Under-exposure. — There  is  no  satisfactory  remedy  for  this, 
although  hot  water  is  sometimes  used. 

Over-exposure.— This  is  an  advantage,  provided  the  negative 
is  strong.  Dissolve  20  grains  of  bichromate  of  potash  in 
20  ozs.  of  water  and  flood  the  print  with  it  A  fine  deep 
blue  is  obtained.  The  bichromate  intensifies  the  print  by  what 
is  generally  known  as  partial  substitution,  and  also  clears  the 
white  portions  of  ground  from  the  blue  tinge. 

Nearly  all  the  large  photo-printing  fii-ms  put  their  blue- 
prints through  the  bichromate  bath  first,  after  which  they  are, 
of  course,  washed  as  usual. 

Alterations  or  Utles  may  be  added  in  white  lines  on  biue- 
prKts  by  means  of  this  solution,— Potass,  oxalate,  75  grains 
per  ounce. 

The  Ferro^Gallic  Process. 

This  process  is  for  line  drawings.  It  gives  a  positive  from 
a  positive  in  ink-coloured  lines  on  a  dull  white  ground.  It  is 
essential  that  the  paper  to  be  coated  is  smooth  and  haixl.  The 
harder  the  better,  as  if  the  iron  salts  penetrate  to  the  body 
of  the  paper  no  washing  or  any  other  treatment  will  get  them 
out  in  development. 

A  formula  for  the  coating  is  as  follows:— 

A.  Gum    arable   40  gyg 

Warm    water  1  qz. 

B.  Tartaric   acid    20  grs 

Ferric   sulphate    40  grs. 

Ferric    chloride   75  gj-s. 

Water      1  o^  ' 

Mix  the  two  solutions  in  equal  parts.     If  kept  in  a  cool,  dark 
place  it  will  keep  for  weeks. 

The  developer  is  alum  and  gaUic  acid,  1  part  of  each. 
Water  80  parts. 


In  cases  of  under-exposure  the  ground  can  be  made  much 
whiter  by  careful  application  of  dUute  sulphuric  acid.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  should  any  of  this  touch  tie 
image  it  is  at  once  obliterated. 

Ferro-Gallic  Water-Bath  Process. 

The  sensitiser  for  this  paper  seldom  varies  much  from  that 
of  acid-bath  gallic,  which  it  really  is.  The  only  diftei-ence  is 
that  whUe  with  the  latter  we  have  the  developer  separate,  in 
the  water-bath  method  the  developer  is  attached  to  the  surface 
of  the  paper.  This  is  effected  by  the  simple  process  of  rubbing 
the  dry  and  finely  powdered  gallic  acid  evenly  over  the  sensi- 
tive coating. 

On  a  commercial  scale  it  is  done  by  a  machine  called  .1 
scrubber,  the  chief  feature  of  which  consists  of  two  heavy 
irons  padded  with  thick  felt.  These,  by  a  circular  motion, 
rub  on  the  gallic  acid  while  the  paper  is  being  wound  throitirJi 
the  scrubber  on  a  revolving  iron  drum. 

The  machine  is  fed  with  acid  through  an  aperture  at  the 
top,  and  to  protect  the  health  of  the  operator  and,  incidentally, 
to  avoid  damage  to  any  coating  solutions  in  the  vicinity,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  machine  is  enclosed  by  means  of  glass 
framing,  so  that  the  little  clouds  of  acid  thrown  up  by  tiie 
scrubbing  pads   shall  not  escape. 

For  those  who  wish  to  "  water-bath  "  their  own  paper  at 
home  a  strii)  of  felt  nailed  on  to  a  wood  support,  or  better 
still,  a  worn-out  brush,  will  be  found  to  provide  a  fairly 
serviceable  scrubber. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  light  takes  longer  to  penetrate 
ihe  sensitive  coating,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  layer  of  acid, 
water-bath  paper  generally  requires  about  one-third  more 
exposure  than  would  be  given  in  the  case  of  acid  bath. 

The  Sepia  Process. 

This  gives  a  copy  in  white  lines  on  a  brown  grojind  from  an 
ordinary  tracing.  Sepia  paper  is  chiefly  used  now  in  cases 
where  the  tracing  is  dirty  or  damaged,  as  it  is  obvious  that 
all  mai'ks  on  the  tracing  will  appear  both  on  the  negative  and 
the  subsequent  positive  unless  "  blocked  out  "  on  the  negative 
by  means  of  brown  spirit  dye. 

When  coating  paper  by  the  sepia  method  at  home  care 
should  be  taken  to  select  a  thin,  pure,  and  fairly  transparent 
raw  paper.  Obviously,  the  thinner  the  paper  negative,  the 
quicker  can  a  positive  be  printed  from  it. 

A  foi-mula  for  the  sensitive  coating   is  as   follows : — 

A.  Ferric  ammonia  citrate  (green)   110  grs. 

Water       1  oz. 

B.  Citric    acid    10  grs. 

Water       1  oz. 

C.  Silver   niti-ate   46  grs. 

Water       1  oz. 

D.  Pure   gum   arable   30  grs. 

Water       1  oz. 

Equal  parts,  say  1  oz.,  of  each  of  these  solutions  are  mixwl 
as  follows  :— D  is  rendered  fluid  on  a  water-bath,  A  and  B 
added,  and  lastly  C,  a  few  dffops  at  a  time.     The  prints  are 
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fixed  in  1  :S0  hypo  and  i;ain  r<inoi<i<Tabl,v  more  deptli,  u  fuctur 
•which   should  be  allowed   (tir. 

Th«  True-to-Scale  Reproduction  Procea*. 

On«  of  th*  chief  difficulties  wlmh  us*d  to  In-st-t  the  photo- 
printer  was  shrinkage  of  print j^  during  development  In 
vase<«  where  tracings  had  been  made  to  scale  and  subsequent 
copies  tak«n  it  was  found  that  the  latter  shrank  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  it  impomibie  to  work  accurately  from  them. 
This  difficulty  was  surmounted  to  .t  large  extent  by  giving  the 
-lact  6gure  for  each  individual  nicatarement,  a  method  which 
.volved  considerable  expenditure  <>(  time. 

Numerous  experiments  w«-if  iii.ide  br  slirinking  raw  paper 
prior  to  Coating,  but  this  onl>  <-  'in plicated  the  problem,  for  it 
was  fv>und  that  the  coated  p.ip<T  when  develope<t  shrank 
again,  »onietimes  with  ti>e  grain   :ind  Mmetimes  not. 

It  suuB  became  obvious  that  tlie  ideal  methi>d  must  be  a 
dry  process  rendering  shrinkage  almost  im|M»sible,  and  allow- 
ing a  vained  number  of  prints  t<>  be  taken  from  the  sin'jie 
impression. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  True-to-Sc«le  embraces  both  tbeae 
advantages,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  speedily  became  the 
leading  pnxew'  for  line  work,  tliough  its  unsuitability  for 
tones  must  be  admitted. 

•  "hemically,  the  proccM  dep<-n<U  un  the  well-known  fact  that 
ferricysnide  of  potassium  plus  ferfous  sulphate  in  solution 
gives   a    blue    precipitate. 

A  better  idea  of  the  acti4in«  involved  can  Le  gathered  by 
following  the  process  from  the   initial  stage. 

To  commence  with,  the  underni-ntioBcd  coating  compivition 
should  be  made  up:— 1  lb.  gelatine,  2  or  ferrous  sulphate, 
1  OS.  glycerine,  1  ox.  orange  chrome  (in  5  oz.  water).  40  os. 
water. 

Measure  out  30  o«.  of  water  in  an  enamelled  rcsael  and 
illow   the  gelatine  to  snak    for   at   least   two  hours.     Powder 


the  ferrous  siilphatf  and  dissolve  it  in  half  a  pint  of  water. 
When  the  gelatine  lia.s  become  soft  dissolve  by  gentle  heat  or  on 
a  water-bath.  Add  the  sulphate  solution  slowly  with  constant 
«;tiiTiiig,  likewise  the  solution  of  chrome,  and  lastly  the 
glycerine.  The  chrome  is  used  solely  for  colouring,  the 
•jlycerine  is  to  prevent  the  gelatine  drying  too  quickly. 

Remove  the  warm  mixture  from  the  water-bath  and  filter 
through  cloth.  Then  flow  the  mixture  evenly  over  a  sheet 
of  glass,  zinc,  or  linoleum,  and  allow  it  to  set  properly. 

The  next  item  is  to  take  a  ferroprussiate  print  of 
the  tracing  from  which  copies  are  required.  It  should 
be  slightly  over-rxfiostd  Th«  print  is  not  developed 
in  any  way,  but  taken  straight  from  the  printing- frame  and 
place<l  face  downwards  in  even  contact  with  the  coated  sur- 
face for  about  one  minute,  then  peeled  off  by  pulling  from 
one  corner.  If  it  sticks  the  gelatine  is  not  set  or  eUe  the  print 
has  been  left  in  contact  too  long. 

Presuming  all  is  in  order,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  ferric 
portions  of  the  print  have  come  away  from  it  and  have 
adherent  to  the  gel.itine.  Also,  the  ferrous  i-.ulphate  in  the 
latter  has  ivduced  it  to  the  ferrous  state,  hence  the  blue 
positive  image  which  shows  on  the  gelatine. 

It  will  be  found  that  this  image  (really  insoluble  prussian 
blue)  dries  the  gelatine  sufficiently  to  attract  printers'  ink  if  a 
ndler  is^jassed  over  the  surface,  while  the  other  part.s  of  the 
gelatine  reject   the  ink. 

By  placing  a  piece  of  white  paper  over  the  inked  impression 
a  line  clear  copy  can  be  obtained  of  the  original  tracing.  If 
the  impression  is  inked  each  time  before  applying  the  paper 
as  many  as  twenty-live  or  thirty  copies  may  be  obtained  from 
one  impre««i<>n. 

It  is  essential  that  the  roller  shall  be  well  charged  with 
a  hard  printer's  ink  on  the  first  occasion  it  is  applied,  as 
this  make*  consi^lerable  diflereniv  if  a  number  of  copies  are 
required.  Ci.kmcnt  Priseman. 


EYES    AND    NOSE    IN    PORTRAITURE. 


i'u  what  extent  the  production  ol  a  pirating  |Kirirait  owes  its  axistence  to  the  photographer's  recognition  of  appureiitly 
iritling  irregularities  in  the  oiibject's  featiutas  is  a  point  which  |>erha|M  is  often  o\erlooked  by  the  lens  ex|>crieiiced  portraitist. 
It  may.  therefore,  be  of  service  if  we  And  space  fi>r  Koiue  notes  from  "  Auiericnn  ThotoKraphy  "  on  this  subject,  in  which  the 
want  of  symmetry  iietween  eyt*  and  the  two  itide>  of  the  noee  ix  the  theme  nf  .Mr.  .\rthur  Haiuiiiond,  a  portrait  photo, 
^rapher  whoee  work  is  of  h  liigli  order,  and  wIh>  in  this  article  deals  with  the  expedients  wliich  may  l>e  used  in  the  case  of 
many  a  sitter  whoae  eyes  nnd  nose  are  perceptibly  uns.Mnmetrical.  — Kds.  "  B,J." 


TtoKr.  are  very  few  peoplf  who  have  absolutely  level  eyes,  or 
v%  li.  »••  eyew  are  exactly  similar  in  site  and  sha|ie.  Some  one 
):  ■•>  'Sid  (was  it  Ruskin?)  thit  this  is  "one  of  the  ixTulisr 
ju»tance»  in  which  nature  insixu  on  variety  even  where  uni- 
lormily  would  seem  proper."  Simelimes  the  difference  is 
quite  nxticeablr,  and  •ometime<t  only  rery  slight. 

This  I*  one  of  the  reason*  why  people  often  insist  that  one 
^•le   >•!    the  face   ph.^  '  -   letter  than    the  other,    and    a 

l>h>jt<',{i.ipher  shoulil  f   >    this,  and  sh<>ul<l  kn><w  whit 

AltiMist  inTsriably,  when  the  eyee  are  nne<)ii.%l  in  siar  or 
iinlevel,  it  i*  the  larger  or  the  h:i!her  eye  that  has  the  lietter 
-xpression,  and  that  is  the  one  that  should  be  prominent  in 
the  photograph.  In  discussing  inegBlaritie*  nf  the  features 
and  the  methods  of  dealing  with  them,  we  have  in  mind  por- 
traits in  which  the  head  is  a  fairly  large  size,  such  as  a  head 
.«nd  shonlders  portrait  .n  a  7  x  5  plate.  In  full-length 
pictures  of  a  smaller  sue  the  b>-ad  and  face  are  usually  *» 
.Til  ill  '"  ..■»  .ts  the  uiilcvel  eyes  are  not  apparent. 

V,\    :  .  n  three-qiiarter  view  of  the  face  with  th»- 

bufher  «r  litrKer  eye  nearer  'hn  ramert,  the  effect  of  lownes* 


or  smallness  in  the  further  eye  will  be  minimised.  Tli<s 
smaller  or  lower  eye  will  appear  to  be  quite  natural,  for  tlier^ 
will  l>e  a  feeling  th'it  the  smallness  or  lowness  is  the  natural 
result  of  perspective,  and  on  a  casual  in»|)ection  of  the  print 
the  difference  will  l>e  scarcely  noticed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
of  course,  as  one  eye  is  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two  further 
away  from  the  other,  the  actual  diminishing  effect  of  jiersiM-c- 
tive  is  sr>  minute  an  to  lie  quite  inappreciable;  but  yet,  even  if 
the  further  eye  is  in  the  print  noticeably  smaller  or  lower,  the 
it  of  the  i>ei8pective  satisfies  the  mind  of  the  most 
Tfillcal  observer,  and  the  difference  in  size  is  not  at  all  irn- 
tating. 

In  a  profile  jiortrait,  where  only  one  eye  is  seen,  it  is  easy, 
if  the  ey«i  are  very  unequal,  to  chwise  the  side  showing  the 
UMter  eye  and  let  that  lie  the  one  to  appear  on  the  picture. 

It  is  good  practice  to  observe  the  eyes  of  jieople  one  meets 
(luring  the  day,  on  the  streets  or  in  the  cars,  and  it  will  help 
the  photographer  in  enabling  him  to  make  up  hie  mind 
oiiickly  as  to  which  is  the  better  side  of  the  face,  quickness  of 
perception  being  obtained  only  by  long  practice. 

It   is,  after  .ill.   essential,   both   from   the  artistic  and  from 
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the  materialistic  point  of  view,  that  a  portrait  should  be  as 
pleasing  a  picture  as  possible,  and  it  is  quite  within  the 
operator's  power  to  make  a  flattering  portrait  that  is  at  the 
same  time  a  good  likeness,  simply  by  being  careful  to  bring 
out  a«  fltrongly  as  possible  all  the  good  points  in  the  sitter's 
face. 

This  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  flattery  in  its  grossest 
form,  namely,  flattery  by  retouching,  when  often  the  shape 
of  the  features  is  altogether  changed  and  true  likeness 
destroyed.  That  kind  of  thing  is  unnecesaary  and  inartistic. 
It  is  quite  permissible,  however,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  photographer  to  idealise  his  sitters  by  accentuating 
the  good  points,  and  by  neglecting  to  emphasise  the  defects 
in  the  face. 

The  eye  is  not  the  only  feature  that  is  Hkely  to  be  irregular. 
Very  often  the  nose  is  slightly  crooked,  and  leans  a  little 
towards  one  side  or  the  other. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  crookedness  from  showing  too  pro- 
minently, it  is  best  to  photograph  the  face  with  the  nose 
leaning  away  from  the  camera,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  imagine 
that  the  nose  has  been  pushed  over  to  one  side,  the  best  side 
of  the  face  to  photograph  is  the  side  from  which  the  nose  has 
been  pushed.  This  applies  to  a  three-quarter  view  of  the 
face  or  a  profile.  If  the  crookedness  is  very  noticeable,  a  full 
face  picture  should  be  avoided. 

There  is  a  question  that  may  occur  to  the  logical  and  ob- 
servant reader ;  suppose  the  eyes  and  the  nose  do  not  agree, 
suppose  the  eyes  demand  that  the  face  be  photographed  from 
one  side  while,  according  to  the  rule  for  the  nose,  the  opposite 
side  is  the  one  to  select?  This  is  a  difficulty  that  may  occur, 
though,  fortunately,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  eyes  and  the  nose  go  together,  but,  of  course,  the 
photographer,  like  the  man  who  always  carries  an  umbrella, 
must  be  prepared  for  the  unexpected. 

A  face  in  which  the  eyes  slope  one  way  and  the  nose 
another  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  photograph,  and  whichever 
side  is  choeen,  there  will  always  be  some  irregularity  which 
can  only  be  avoided  by  photographing  the  face  in  profile 
according  to  the  rule  for  the  nose,  or  by  selecting  the  point 
of  view  that  is  best  for  the  eyes,  and  then  straightening  the 
nose  a  little  by  retouching. 

There  is  another  point  that  must  always  be  considered  in 
making  portraits  and  that  is  the  tendency  to  get  slight  dis- 
tortion of  the  features  by  selecting  an  unsuitable  point  of 
view.  In  this  respect,  the  height  of  the  camera  is  a  matter 
that  should  be  considered,  for  it  is  wonderful  how  easily  a 
face  can  be  put  out  of  drawing  by  the  lens  being  too  high  or 
too  low.  This  again  applies  to  large  heads  rather  than  to 
small  full-length  pictures.  A  high  view  point  tends  to  shorten 
the  neck,  it  accentuates  the  upper  part  of  the  face  and  shows 


more  of  the  hair,  it  lengthens  the  nose  and  raises  the  shoulders, 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  camera  is  low  it  makes  the 
neck  appear  longer,  it  enlarges  the  mouth  and  chin,  shorten* 
the  nose  and  forehead,  and  lessens  the  amount  of  hair  visible. 
This  last  is  an  important  point  when  photographing  a  man 
who  is  growing  bald ! 

The  best  height  for  the  camera,  as  a  rule,  is  with  the  lens 
level  with  the  chin. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  by  means  of  such  slight  changes 
in  the  drawing  of  the  face,  the  photographer  has  at  his  dis- 
posal a  valuable  means  of  correcting  or  neglecting  to  empha- 
size irregularities  of  the  features,  that  is  to  say,  if  a  sitter  has, 
for  instance,  a  large  mouth,  it  will  help  matters  a  little  to  raise 
the  camera,  thus  emphasising  the  upper  part  of  the  face  rather 
than  the  lower  part,  and  in  the  same  way  a  nose  inclined 
to  be  too  short  may  be  made  to  appear  as  long  as  possible. 
The  same  effects  may  be  obtained  by  regulating  the  pose  of 
the  head.  If  the  head  is  tilted  forward  a  little,  the  effect  will 
be  much  the  same  as  if  the  camera  were  lowered.  This  is 
another  point  that  must  be  considered,  and  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  sitter  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
It  would  not  be  natural  for  a  gentleman  with  a  fine  Roman 
nose  to  be  photographed  with  the  head  tilted  forward  ;  being 
of  a  commanding  personality,  he  would  be  more  likely  to  keep 
his  head  well  up,  in  which  position  a  naturally  long  nose 
would  not  be  unduly  lengthened.  On  the  other  hand,  a  young 
lady  with  a  slightly  "retrousse"  nose  might  well  be  taken 
with  the  head  slightly  tilted  down,  which  would  tend  to 
lengthen  her  nose.  If  she  were  photographed  with  her  chin 
in  the  air,  she  would  in  all  probability  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  pictures.  In  the  case  of  a  sitter  with  a  prominent  nose 
and  a  short  upper  lip,  it  is  important  to  keep  the  chin  well 
up  and  the  camei'a  low.  otherwise  the  nose  may  completely 
cover  the  lip. 

All  these  apparent  alterations  of  shape  and  size  of  the 
features,  foreshortening  and  distortion,  are  much  more  notice- 
able when  a  short  focus  lens  is  used  and  the  camera  has  to 
be  placed  rather  near  the  sitter.  When  using  a  long  focus 
lens,  the  ideal  lens  for  portraiture,  slight  changes  in  the 
height  of  the  camera  do  not  make  so  much  difference,  but, 
even  then,  it  lis  advisable  to  observe  these  rules. 

If  the  amateur  when  making  portrait  studies  will  pay  some 
attention  to  these  points,  he  will  find  that  his  pictures  will  be 
more  likely  to  please  both  himself  and  his  exacting  models, 
for  it  is  incumbent  on  every  photographer  to  try  and  make 
every  picture  as  pleasing  as  possible,  and  if  he  can  succeed 
to  some  extent  in  accentuating  the  good  points  in  a  face  and 
making  slight  defects  and  irregularities  less  prominent,  he 
will  have  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

AuTffDB  HaUMONI). 


GOOLB  Wab  Memohial.— The  memoriaa  to  local  officers  and  men  of 
Ifce  Meroaratile  Marine,  wliidh  has  been  the  sdbjeot  of  a  demonstration 
m  oonsequence  of  it  oontaining  a  picture  produced  by  the  Berlin 
Photographic  Comipany,  has  had  in  place  of  the  picture  the  Red 
Ensign  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  painted  in. 

Thb  Tksting  of  Scibntwic  Glass-Wabe.— In  response  to 
requests  from  tihe  Ministry  of  Munitdone  and  the  Departmemt  of 
Scientififl  and  Industrial  Research,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  Bntish  Chemical  Ware  Manufacturers'  Association  and 
the  British  laboratory  Ware  AasodBition,  armngeanente  have 
been  made,  ■ivith  the  aid  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  for 
testmg  graduated  gbfss-ware  at  the  National  PlhysicaJ  Laboratory 
on  a  larger  ecale  thwi  has  hitherto  been  possibla  The  conditions  of 
tost,  and  scale  of  charges,  are  given  in  the  Test  PampUet  of  the 
Metrology  (Glass  Testing;  Department,  copies  of  whidh  may  be 
obtooned  on  application  to  the  Kreotor,  The  National  Physical 
Laboratory,  Tedddngton,  Middlesex,  and  marked  "  Metrology  (Glass 
Testing)  Department." 


Tbibunal  Appeals. — In  the  First  Court  of  the  Birmingham  Local 
Tribunal  at  the  Council  House,  Mr.  G.  Jones  presiding,  Mr.  Willison 
applied  for  exemption  on  behalf  of  a  district  manager  of  a  photo- 
graphic business.  It  was  explained  that  he  supervised  eight  of  the 
twenty  shops  belonging  to  the  firm,  situated  at  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Cardiff,  Bristol,  and  Shef- 
field. He  had  to  make  constant  journeys  between  these  places.  The 
firm  did  a  great  deal  of  work  for  passport  purposes,  and  supplied 
cheap  photographs  for  soldiers'  wives.  The  turnover  was  a  very 
large  one. 

In  answer  to  the  National  Service  Representative,  applicant,  who 
is  forty -five,  and  passed  Grade  2,  said  that  he  understood  photo- 
graphy. 

The  National  Service  Representative  thereupon  pointed  out  th*t 
photography  was  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  Army,  and  such  a 
man  would  be  extremely  useful. 

The  application  was  refused,  with  the  proviso  that  the  applicant 
should  not  be  called  up  before  August  31. 
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THE     EARLY    WORK    OF    HURTER    AND     DRIFFIELD. 


(The  first  Hurter  and  DriflSeid  Mem. rial  Lectare  delivered  by  Mr.  \V.  B.  Ferguson  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  on  May  14.) 


Tax  labject  of  my  lecture  to-uigbt  will  be  that  part  of  the  early 
work  of  Hurter  and  Driffield,  done  in  thr  fourteen  yean  before  the 
publication  of  their  claiaic  paper  in  1890,  which  led  them  to  the  dii- 
covery  of  their  famous  law  which  expresses  the  relationship  between 
•xposure,  deTelopment,  and  denaity. 

The  study  of  the  Hurter  and  Driffield  nianuacripta  has  been  to  me 
for  the  laat  two  yean  a  fascinating  puisuit,  and  I  hare  found  many 
things  there  hitherto  unpublished  in  which  I  h*Te  every  hope  I  may 
interert  yon  to-night. 

Biographical. 

I  should  like  fint  to  give  you  tome  personal  detail*  about  the  two 
■MO  in  whose  honour  this  Hnrt«r  and  Drifldd  Memorial  Lectare 
haa  been  founded  by  your  Society. 

Ferdinand  Hurter  was  a  Swiss,  born  on  March  15,  1844,  at  the 
delightful  old  town  of  Schaflhansen,  in  Switaertand.     He  was  the 


Vsra  c.  OiMUM 

only  son  of  Aldenaao  Tobiaa  Barter,  a  famooi  artisiic  bookbinder  of 
that  piaea. 

In  tbs  gymnasrom.  or  higher  school,  of  his  natire  town,  under  Pro- 
'•■«»  MerkWn,  he  began  the  study  of  chaoustry,  for  which  he  at 
one*  showed  great  ioterctt  and  liking,  ami  was  fomd  to  have  a  more 
than  ordinary  ability  for  mathematics. 

At  tb*  age  of  sixteen  be  was  apprenticed  to  a  dyer  at  Winterthnr, 
and  three  yean  laUr  be  got  an  appointment  wHh  Meesn.  Seclig. 
silk  dyer*,  of  Zurich. 

While  there  he  waa  atmck  by  the  unxiantiSe  methods  employed 
in  the  hneinies,  and  he  felt  the  n*e.I  .f  a  greater  knowledge  of 
kaa  be  had  then  obtained.  .After  eonsultation  with  his 
'  teacher  at  the  Scfaaffhauaen  gymnasium,  his  parents  consented 
to  his  eoottnoiog  the  stady  of  chemistry  at  the  Zurich  Polytechnic 
•ader  Plnfuewa  StAdaler.  In  this  he  showed  lacfa  ability  that  at  the 
end  ct  the  omaae  Protsseor  SUdeier  wmto  to  hie  etep-fatiier  suggrot 
lag  that  the  young  Harter  should  be  sent  to  Heidelberg  for  further 
scieatifle  stody,  with  s  riew  of  taking  his  degree  there. 

Aft«r  WMBe  eoostderation  this  wss  arranged,  and  in  the  autumn 

'   1866  Fecdiaand   Hurler   went   to  Heidelberg,    where  he  studied 

under  thoee  giants  of  sdenec,  Dunsen.  Kirchboff,  and  Hebnhots,  and 

in  1866  took  his  degree  of  Ph-D..  with  th>!  highest  honoors— "  Summa 

rum  Lende." 

At  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  offered  a  Professorship  at 
Aaraa,  but  he  refosed  this,  and  decided,  fortunately  for  us,  that 
England  offered  the  best  opportunity   for   the  employment  of  his 


I  talents.  In  the  spring  of  1867,  with  a  few  letters  of  introduction, 
he  came  to  Manchester,  but  for  some  months  was  unable  to  obtain 
employment.  However,  he  heard  that  Gaakell,  Deacon,  and  Co.,  of 
Widnes,  required  an  assistant  chemist.  He  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Deacon,  who  engaged  him  for  a  month  on  trial.  Here  he  re- 
mained, fint  as  an  assistant  and  shortly  afterwards  as  chief  chemist, 
till  the  works  w«re  absorbed  in  the  business  of  the  United  Alkali 
Co.,  in  1890.  He  was  then  appointed  chief  chemist  and  technical 
adviaer  to  that  company,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death 
on  March  5.  1898. 

He  thus  spent  the  last  thirty-one  years  of  his  life  in  England. 
Apart  from  his  professional  work  be  was  much  interested  in  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  education  in  this  country,  and  took  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  pol'tical  movement  in  favour  of  Free  Education 
for  the  people. 


Fsnilnaad  Harur. 

Though  SwiM  by  birth,  be  was  at  heart  and  in  all  his  views  a  most 
thorough  Eniilishman. 

Vero  Charim  Driffield,  the  son  of  a  Lancaahire  coroner,  was  bom 
on  May  7,  1848,  at  Prescott,  In  Lancashire.  He  received  his  earlier 
education  at  the  Liverpool  Collegiate  Schools  and  at  Sandbach  Gram- 
mar School,  but  later  on  attended  the  private  school  at  Soothport 
kept  by  a  Swiss,  Dr.  Knecht,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his 
earliest  scientific  training,  and  he  considered  the  time  he  spent  under 
his  Swiss  master  u  the  most  important  part  of  his  early  education. 

At  an  early  age  he  had  become  interested  in  the  practice  of  photo- 
graphy, and  though  intended  for  the  profeasion  of  an  engineer  he 
was  allowed  to  spend  half  of  his  seventeenth  year  in  the  studio  of 
tpaon,  of  Soulbport,  a  well-known  photographer  whose 
appean  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  our  "  Journal."  Hers 
he  learnt  all  that  waa  known  at  that  day  of  the  principles  anH  prac- 
tice of  photography. 

On  the  completion  of  his  engineering  studies  and  apprenticeship, 
be  entered  the  employment  of  Gaskell,  Deacon,  and  Co.,  the  Widnea 
Alkali  Manufscturen,  and  with  them,  fint  as  engineer  and  then  aa 
general  manager,  he  renmined  until  his  death  on  November  14,  1915. 

Actinometry. 

In  1871,  then,  the  two  men  were  aasociated  in  the  employment  of 
(iaskell  and  Deacons,  anri  were  both  passionately  fond  of  music ;  and 
it  was  this  that  fir.>t  iirought  them  together,  and  no  doubt  the 
training  which  Driffi>'l<i  had  received  from  his  Swiss  teacher,  Kneoht, 
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rendered  more  easy  a  mutual  uiHli'rstanding  between  the  twu  men, 
which  before  long  ripened  into  a  finn  and  intimate  friendship  for  life. 

Driffield,  who  had  for  some  years  been  keenly  interested  in  photo- 
j;raphy,  continued  to  devote  much  of  hig  leisure  time  to  that  sub- 
ject, and  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  state  of  photography  at  that 
time. 

The  oolliKlion  plate  was  practically  the  only  sensitive  medium  at 
the  disposal  of  the  photographer,  gelatino-bromide  plates  were  not 
yet  invented,  the  construction  of  exposure  tables  had  not  been  heard 
of,  and  such  things  as  F.  numbers  were  still  unknown.  (D.N. — L., 
!>•  4.)" 

Little  was  understood  of  the  principles  governing  exposure,  and 
even  less  of  those  relating  to  development.  The  whole  practice  of 
the  art  was  governed  by  "  rule  of  thumb."  It  was  a  hit  or  miss 
busines.s,  and  as  Driffield  remarks  in  one  of  his  paper,  "  We  were 
most  familiar  with  the  results  of  under-  or  over-exposure ;  those  of 
■con-ect  exposure  were  few  and  far  between." 

In  1876  (D.M.S.— No.  12)  Driffield  induced  Dr.  Hurter  to  take  up 
photography  as  a  recreation,  but  to  a  mind  accustomed  to  methods 


Fig.  1. 

of  scientific  jjrecision  the  uncertainties  and  hap|)y-i{o-hKkv  iiiflhuds 
of  photography  were  intolerable.  No  photograjjlier  could  adequately 
allow  for  the  daily  and  hourly  fluctuation  of  the  light  with  any  cer- 
tainty of  a  proper  exposure,  the  best  he  could  do  was  to  make  a 
more  or  less  well-founded  guess :  it  was  clear  to  Dr.  Hurter  that  such 
a  matter  as  exposure  must  be  governed  by  a  law  of  nature,  and  with 
a  view,  therefore,  of  reducing  exposure  to  a  system,  and  generally 
with  the  object  of  rendering  photography  a  quantitative  science,  the 
two  men  agree<I  to  devote  their  leisure  time  to  making  a  joint  investi- 
gation of  the   subject.     ("The  Actinograph."   1889.) 

The  first  point  was  the  estimation  of  correct  e.xposure.  The 
plate  must  be  exposed  to  suit  the  light,  and— as  details  are  wanted 
m  the  shadows  which  are  illuminated  by  the  diffused  light  only- 
some  means  had  to  be  devised  for  the  accurate  measurement  of  the 
actinic  power  of  diffused  daylight.     (D.MS.— No.  12,  p,  2.) 

Bunsen  and  Roscoe  had  already  made  experiments  on  the  measure- 
ment of  the  actinic  power  of  daylight,  but  the  methods  employed 
by  them  were  not  convenient  or,  indeed,  possible  for  photographic 
practice.  Certain  experiments  on  which  Dr.  Hurter  had  been 
■engaged  with  nitric  oxide  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  when  Ight 
is  absorbed  by  a  coloured  substance  its  energy  must  do  some  mole- 

Tlie  references  throughout  the  paper  are  as  tollowa:— H.N.— A,  B,  etc.,  indi- 
cates Dr.  Hurter's  Notebooks;  D.N. —A,  B,  etc.,  indicates  Mr.  DriffleM's  Note- 
books;  H.MSH.  1,2,  etc.,  indicates  llr.  Hurler's  ManuscriptK  ;  U.MSS.  1,  2,  etc., 
indicates  Mr.  Dr;ffleld'8  Manmoripts.  These  notebooks  and  manuscripts,  with 
the  historic  apparatus  nsod  in  the  H.  and  l>.  researches,  are  in  the  Uov»l 
Photoxriphic  Society's  Itousc.  J.S.C.I.  indicates  The  .lourmil  „f  the  Soeirtti  of 
Ch.miftil  Irulit/itt-y, 


cular  work,  and  if  there  is  no  change  in  chemical  composition  the: 
must  result  a  rise  in  temperature.     (J.S.C.I.,  April  30,  1890.) 

Experiments  made  with  a  differential  gas  thermometer  contaii 
ing  nitric  oxide  confirmed  this  view,  and  actinometers  on  this  prin 
ciple  were  made  in  various  forms,  and  a  i>atent  was  taken  out  n 
April,  1881,  for  an  instrument  of  this  kind. 

A  later  and  improved  form  of  the  instrument  is  one  in  wliich  out- 
bullb  was  of  thin  flashed  conper  ruby  glass  and  the  other  of  similar 
white  iiliiss;  the  bulbs  contained   air  and  aqueous  vapour,  the  ind 


iKE';Se3SS5St.'aE-. 


I'-ig.  2. 

eating  syphon  gauge  between  the  two  being  filled  with  a  solution  tit 
iodine  in  potassium  iodide  and  carbonate. 

Dr.  Hurler's  own  instrument,  still  in  working  order,  is  shown  on 
the  table  (figs.  1  and  2). 

The  maximum  diffused  daylight  causes  a  rise  of  about  80  mm. 
on  the  scale. 

Later  on  (H.MS. — No.  1)  actinometers  were  constructed  to  obtain 
automatic  records  from  hour  to  hour  on  strips  of  bromide  paper  by 


Fig.  3. 

phutogra|)hing  continuously  the  image  of  the  indicating  column 
showing  from  moment  to  moment  the  variation  in  diffused  daylight 
as  affected  by  the  altitude  of  the  sun  and  the  conditions  of  tr,- 
atmosphere.     Such  a  record  is  now  shown  (fig.  3). 

From  the  study  of  these  records,  taken  every  day  of  the  year 
1885  1886,  two  things  became  evident :  First,  that  the  fluctuations 
oi  light  from  a  certain  mean  were  such  that  the  highest  light  was 
never  mare  than  double,  and  the  lowest  serviceable  light  was 
seidom  less  than  half  this  mean  value — that  is,  tliat  variations  in 
e.vposure  from  1  to  4  were  sufficient  to  meet  alterations  in  the  light 
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doe  to  TsrTUig  atmospheric  conditions.  Bacondly,  it  was  recognised 
that  the  diBated  light  was  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  altitude 
of  the  son,  thus  confirming  the  view  of  Bonsen  and  Roscoe,  who 
had  shown  the  illuminatioa  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  a  function  of 
the  coeine  of  the  zenith  distance  of  the  son. 

Dr.  Hurter,  in  a  lengthy  inve-sti.  ition  (H.N. — F.)  from  an  astro- 
nomico-geometrical  point  of  view,  .irrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
on  theoretical  grounds,  and  complete  light  and  latitude  tab'.es 
(H.N.— G.,  H.N.— H.,  D.N.— K.)  were  eklcnlated  from  astronomical 
data. 

Photographic  expoeare*  were  ma<Ie  in  secordance  with  the  indi- 
cation of  their  actinometer  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  results 
were  sach  aa  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  ita  capacity  for  the  accurate 
maacnrement  of  diffuMd  daylight. 

While  these  reeearches  were  being  made  the  gelatino-bromide 
plate  invented  by  Maddoz  in  1871  had  been  placed  on  the  market 
by  Burgess,  of  Peckham,  J.  W.  Swan,  and  Wratten  and  VVaiii- 
wright.  The  great  variety  of  speeds  in  the  new  plates  indicated 
strongly  the  importance  of  discovering  some  method  of  numerically 
expressing  the  speed  value,  and  with  this  in  view  Hurter  and 
Driffleld  began  a  series  of  invest  illations  in  order  to  ssoertain  the 
law  which  expresses  the  action  of  light  on  the  sensitive  plate  in  the 
camera.    (D.MS.— No.  12,  pp.  5-6.) 

The  intensity  of  diffused  daylight  being  measurable,  the  next 
step  was  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  this  light  would  pass  through 
a  lens  and  fall  upon  the  plate  in  the  camera.  The  Notebook* 
(H.N. —A.,  pp.  1-14)  show  that  measnrementa  were  made  of  the 
focal  length,  effective  value  of  diaphr^m,  losses  of  light  by  reflec- 
tion at  surface  of  the  lens,  and  many  otbsr  details  which  affect  the 
illumination  of  the  image,  with  a  viaw  of  obtaining  a  numerical 
expression  of  what  Dr.  Hnrter  calls  tba  "  Slowncas  "  or  "  Inertia  " 
of  the  lens. 

If  F  »  focal  length  of  lens : 

<t  =  effective  aperture  of  diaphi^giB; 

K  =  a  coeflkiant  indicating  what  fraction  of  Incident  light 
passes  through  a  sing>  lens  and  a  the  number  of  Isnsrs 
in  the  eoMbinstion,  then  : — 

S  falowneas or  inertia  of  laai)  -  ^f  JL^ 

and  on  this  formula  the  inertia  of  dM  leas  mold  be  numerieallv 
•iprssssd. 

As  an  example  (H.N.— A.,  p.  26)  in  the  case  of  a  Rosa  Landscape 
Single  Lena: 

F    ■'  11895  cm.  K  •  0-827 

d    '     O'SScm.  n  =>   1 

1        m-assv 

0827       V1F58/ 

0-827        "^^ 

The  spaed  or  quickness  of  variuiu  lensec  was,  ol  coarse,  inversely 
as  thair  siowness  or  inertia. 

Inertia. 

The  naxt  point  was  to  inquirr  :nto  the  action  of  light  on  thr 
sensitive  surface,  to  measure  and  express  oumericslly  the  inertis. 
or  its  inverse  the  speed  of  the  p'ate,  and  this  is  so  important  * 
matter  in  these  wsisrches  that  I  should  like  to  quote  in  full  from 
Dr.  Hnrter's  Notebook  the  first  mention  and  definition  of  the  idea 
of  "  inertia"  as  applied  to  a  plate. 

"Soppose,"  be  says  (H.N.— A.,  p.  16),  "that  a  light  of  inlen 
sity  I  acting  dirsetly  upon  a  platr  nseded  a  time  <  to  so  far  alter 
a  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  film  that  an  impenetrable  black  deposit 
of  silver  wss  caoasd  upon  it  on  <ievelopiiieBt,  then  the  plate  would 
be  the  man  ssnsitive  Uie  shorter  the  time  I  could  be  made,  and  B" 
plate  woold  ha  tailed  slower  the  ;.Teater  the  lime  I  is;  »nd  if  the 
time  I  were  very  great,  and  still  .id  not  affect  the  plate,  then  the 
plate  wonld  ha  called  insensitive  «r  inert. 

"  That  tine  (.  therefore,  measuree  tKt  inrrlin  of  Iht  plait,  aii<l 
when  asesrtaiasd  by  suiuble  e.ii>«riiBent  would  yield  a  coefficient 
of  inertia." 

For  datails,  refeteoca  should  W  made  to  H. MS.— No.  9,  but  the 
eoaelosioa  arrivsd  at  is : 

If  I  •  ialsoaity  •(  light  expressed  in  actinooMter  degrees; 
I  •  liB*  of  esposore  in  aec>>T  'is ; 
S  a  the  downess  of  the  lens : 
»  a  the  inertia  of  the  plate ; 


S 


then  in  the  case  of  a  properly  exposed  negative — 

I  X  t 
8 


i  (inertia  of  plate) 


.vnd 


g    y     ■ 

— -—  =  t  (time  of  exposure) 


As  I,  t,  and  S  are  capable  of  direct  numerical  expression,  it  is 
clearly  possible  from  a  satisfactory  negative  to  calculate  a  number 
which  shall  express  the  inertia  of  a  given  plate;  and,  secondly,  to 
calculate  the  time  of  exposure  necessary  with  any  lens  (whose  S 


Fi«.  4. 

has  beA  measured)   to  give   a  properly  exposed   negative  with   a 

p!ate  whose  inertia  has  already  been  ascertained. 

An  example  from  their  Notebooks  (H.N. — A.,   p.    107,   No.   VT.) 

may  make  the   method   more  clear :   Using  a   "  Qlobe "   lens   with 

the  largest  stop,  the  S  number  worked  out  as  shown  above  beis^ 

487,  it  was  found  that  when  the  actinometer  registered  17  deg.  a 

good  negative  was  obtained  on  a  Wrntten  slow  plate  by  an  exposure 

of  6  seconds. 

17  y  fi 
Then    '  _^      =■  0  209  is  the  inertia  of  this  plate. 
487  ' 

This  means  that  a  sky  (density  2)  would  be  obtained  by  exporisg 
the  plate  directly  to  the  sky  for  0.209  seconds  when  the  actinometer 
registers  1  deg.  (H.MS.,  No.  9). 

If  we  now  require  to  know  what  exposure  we  must  give,  naiag 
this  plate,  when  the  light  measures  15  deg.,  using  a  lens  with  a 
small  stop,  the  S  value  of  which  is  2133,  w*  have : 

2133  X  0-309 


15 


=  29  7  seconds. 


This,  then,  was  the  camera  method  at  numerically  indicating  the 
inertia  of  a  plate,  and  in  1686  and  1887  many  of  the  new  gelstino- 


Kig,  5. 

bromide  plates  then  appearing  were  tested  in  this  way.  It  was 
found  that  the  calculation  of  the  inertia  and  proper  exposure  took 
up  more  of  the  leisure  time  of  the  experimenters  than  could  well  )i« 
spared,  and  about  .March,  1887,  in  Dr.  Hurter's  Notebook  (H.N. — .A.. 
p.  121)  he  writes:  "To  avoid  everlasting  calculations  we  made  a 
slide-rule  which  answers  very  well." 

With  the  rule,  "-t  degrees  of  light  to  lens  figures,  then  opnosite 
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the  inertia  is  the  exposure.    The  actual  rules  are  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Royal  Photogi'apliic  Society. 

This  slide-rule  was  the  first  idea  of  their  "  Actinograph :  an  in- 
strument for  the  calculation  of  photographic  exposures,"  which 
was  patented  in  1888. 

From  the  light  and  latitude  tables  previously  referred  to,  dia- 
grams were  made  graphically  representing  for  any  given  latitude 
the  average  relative  intensity  of  the  light  through  every  hour  of 
each  day  in  the  year  (fig.  4). 

Logarithmic  scales  were  constructed  whidi,  when  applied  to 
these  diagrams  and  properly  adjusted,  showed  at  a  glance  the  neces- 
sary exposure  with  a  particular  lens  and  stop  for  a  plate  of  given 
inertia.  The  inertia  scale  was  later  replaced  by  a  scale  of  actino- 
graph speeds,  and  the  instrument  was  placed  on  the  market  first  by 
the  inventors  and  later  by  Marion  and  Co.  (fig.  5). 

As  it  could  be  used  to  calculate  not  only  the  exposure,  but  also 
from  a  properly  expo.sed  negative  the  inertia  or  speed  of  the  plate 
used,  it  came  into  considerable  use  Among  the  photographer.s  nf  the 
time. 

W.  B.  Fkrgusov.  K.C.  ma. 
(To  ht  continued.) 


lls$)$tant$'  notes. 


Nottt   iy  auiitanti  luitabU  for   thit   column  will  bt  ton»id»rtd 
and  paid  for  on  the  firtt  of  tfic  month    following  publicatian. 


i\  1  Alle.'aative  is  Vignettes  and  filocKing-out. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  photograph  shows  the  background 
more  conspicuously  than  is  desired.  In  such  cases  first  thoughts 
are  usually  in  the  direction  of  vignetting  or  painting  out,  but 
there  are  occasions  when  neither  of  these  remedies  suit  the  sub- 
ject. Some  pictures  prove  very  difficult  to  vignette,  and  painting 
out  in  certain  cases  may  leave  a  very  sikimpy  sort  of  picture 
behind. 

A  very  useful  dodge  is  to  "fade"  the  unimportant  parts  of  a 
fiicture  by  covering  the  glass  side  of  the  negative  with  either 
matt  varnish  or  tissue  paper,  and  then  knifing  away  the  parts  of 
the  covering  which  are  directly  above  the  important  parts  of  the 
photograph.  With  subjects  containing  straight  lines — macbines, 
huildings,  etc. — the  varnish  is  the  best,  but  when  the  tissue  can 
be  used  some  fine  effects  are  obtainable.  To  fasten  it  down,  the 
negative  should  be  laid  on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  glass  side  up. 
An  even  layer  of  photo  paste  is  spread  on  to  it,  and  a  piece  of  tlry 
tissue  carefully  laid  down  and  pressed  into  contact.  When  bone 
dry  the  knifing  can  be  done.  The  parts  left  covered  will  assume 
in  the  print  a  very  distant  plane,  and  while  serving  to  complete 
the  composition  of  the  picture  will  not  compete  with  the  main 
points  of  interest.  Local  touches  with  an  oily  pledget  of  cotton 
wool  will  bring  forward  any  parts  that  are  "faded"  too  far. — 
THERMrr, 

Some    Aids    in    Blocking-out    Negatives. 

Kf.w  people  indeed  can  block  out  a  negative  well  freehand,  that  is 
by  means  of  brush  aud  colour  alone,  though  many  try  to  do  so. 
J'his  is  eiipec  lally  the  case  with  comimercial  eubjpctii  containing 
straitrht  liptt-;  .jr  long  curved  ones.  Very  fine  detail,  too,  calls  for 
special  care,  especially  if  the  negative  is  to  be  enlarged.  The 
following  hints  will  enable  almost  anyone  to  equal  the  best  work 
in  ijiuility,  if  not  in  s[)eed. 

A  negative  to  be  blocked  out  should  n<rt  be  toaiched  on  the  film 
fide,  as  finger-marks  prevent  the  colour  from  taking  properly,  and 
■t  is  just  as  well  to  go  over  it  with  ox-gall  before  starting  work. 
In  many  cases  a  pencil  line  is  a  great  help  in  defining  an  outline 
where  the  brush  is  to  be  used  afterwards,  and  except  where  outlines 
are  quite  sharp  and  clear  it  is  well  to  coat  the  film  with  retouching 
nii'ilium  and  start  outlining  with  a  soft  lead.  No.  2  or  B.B.,  using  a 
ruler  as  guide  for  straight  lines  and  a  French  curve  to  help  in  the 
(ase  of  other  details.     Even  if  the  straight  lines  are  ever  so  short. 


it  is  Buiprising  how  much  better  the  finished  print  looks  ii  a  mler 
has  been  used,  especially  if  some  of  these  lines  are  parallel  to  one 
another. 

A  useful  little  device  for  holding  a  small  magnifier  to  a  ruler  for 
very  exact  work  is  sold  by  Griffins  under  the  name  of  "  Third 
Hand."  By  working  under  a  magnifyingglass  it  becomes  easier 
to  work  small  details,  and  the  finished  effect  is  improved.  The  idea 
consists  solely  of  a  bit  of  wood  about  two  inches  long  and  about 
■hivlf-an-incdi  square,  section-glued  and  screwed  in  the  middle  of  a 
short  ruler  ait.  right  angles.  A  bit  of  thick  card  or  three-ply  is 
fixed  under  the  free  end  to  the  eajne  thickness  as  the  ruler  iteeli, 
and  finallv  a  tinv  bit  of  cloth  or  chamois-leather  is  stuck  under 


.V.  Thiiil  hand  magnifier.    B.  Bit  of  3-ply  to  balance  niler.    C.  Chamois 
leather  to  prevent  scratching. 


each  end  of  the  ruler  and  of  the  tailpiece  also.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  raise  the  ruler  off  the  film  and  so  avoid  scratching  and  smear- 
ing as  one  moves  the  ruler  from  one  part  to  another,  as  it  then 
touches  the  film  at  the  three  points  only  where  the  cloth  is.  The 
centre  of  the  magnifier  is  kept  by  means  of  this  dodge  always  over 
the  edge  of  the  ruler,  and  is  much  move  c^onvenient  than  holding  it 
on  the  thumb,  as  reccmmended  by  the  makers.  It  is  steadier,  for 
anotJter  thing,  aind  also  is  kept  with  the  axis  of  the  leas  at  right- 
angles  with  the  negative,  which  avoids  reflections  and  a  lot  of  eye- 
strain. A  means  for  adjusting  the  distance  of  the  glass  from  the 
negafive  is  provided  in  the  instrument  itself.  The  ruler  is  held  by 
the  left  band,  and  the  pencil  or  ruling-pen.  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
the  right,  and  the  lens  is  always  just  where  it  is  wanted. 

For  still  finer  work  a  jeweller's  eye  piece  can  be  used.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  strain  in  the  continuous  use  of  such  a  glass,  and  I  do 
not  recommend  it  except  for  specially  small  detail.  A  lot  of  the 
strain  comes  on  the  eye  which  is  not  in  use,  and  to  avoid  this  a  sheet 
of  black  or  brown  paper  with  a  small  hole  for  just  the  portion  being 
worked  is  placed  under  the  negative.  There  is  then  no  need  to  close 
the  other  eye.  Han'ing  to  wear  spectacles,  I  stjon  found  tliat  it  was 
better  to  use  the  eye-piece  in  combination  with  the  glasses  I  wear 
than  to  employ  it  alone,  and  at  first  attached  the  eye-piece  with  a 
rubber  band,  but  afterwards  made  a  clip  of  a  bit  of  spring-wire 
which  has  a  loop  once  round  the  body  of  the  magnifier  and  a  little 
hook  on  each  side  by  which  it  is  slipj)ed  on  and  off  as  required, 
hooking  on  the  side  of  the  bridge  and  the  ear-piece  of  my  specta- 
cles. One  little  improvement  to  the  eyepiece  is  to  make  a  few  holes 
in  the  body  for  ventilation,  so  that  the  glass  will  not  steam  in 
cold  weather.  With  the  other  magnifier  it  is  be.st  to  s't  liacU  so 
that  both  eyes  are  equally  employed. 

It  is  advisable  in  any  case  to  work  in  a  warm  room,  so  that  the 
colour  w^ill  dry  I'.iirly  quickly  as  it  is  laid  on.  This  is  e-flpecially  the 
case  when  working  on  varnished  negati\es,  and  on  these  it  is  often 
difficult  to  dbtiin  a  dense  or  even  coating.  A  thin  coat  of  gelatine 
solution  allowed  to  dry  will  overcome  this.  If  a  negative  must  be 
varnished  before  blocking  out,  or  for  putting-  extra  work  on,  it  is 
;i.  good  plan  to  thoroughly  desiccate  the  plate  ared  allow  it  to  cool 
before  Mowing  on  the  varnish,  when  it  will  "chill"  and  give  a 
slightly  matt  surface  instead  of  the  usual  highly  glossy  one,  and 
will  take  both  pencil  and  colour  better.  When  the  varnish  is  seen 
to  dull  it  is  best  to  dry  off  by  heat  just  as  in  the  usual  way. — 
D.  Charles. 
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Strensthenins  Aerosraph-TubinS- 

Thk  »in»ll  white  tubing  supplied  by  the  Aerograph  Company  U  nice 
and  light  to  handle  when  attached  to  the  Aerograph  headpiece ;  but, 
after  a  while,  by  continuous  pressure  from  within,  it  gradually  gives 
way,  swells,  and  eventually  burst.s  at  the  ends  near  the  headpiece 
and  air  tank,  which  U  a  drawback  when  good  preesure  is  preferred. 
A  very  good  and  cheap  remedy  for  this  i»  to  obtain  a  yard  or  so, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  tubing  to  be  covered,  of  ordinary 
tape,  wide  enough  to  fold  round  the  tube,  and  stitched  down.  The 
width  for  stitching  down  shouW  be  gauged  beforehand  and  the 
tubing  drawn  through  afterward.s.  bringing  the  covering  of  tape 
right  np  over  the  noiale  of  the  headpiece  with  the  tubing  and  tied 
down  with  it.  Rdbber  connection*  IwTe  been  covered  in  this 
manner  for  over  twelve  months  without  having  any  trouble,  whereas 
before  the  tubing  was  continually  being  renewed,  and,  as  I  use 
^'•jh  pressure,  it  is  not  only  a  saving,  but  the  trouble  caused  by 
'    nially  taking  off  the  tubing   to  cot  off  the  burst  portions  is 

j.ral.U      JitOUGK  COLKJI.^N. 
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MEETIN08     OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

asTcaoiT,  JoiT  10. 
•eaib  UMidaa  FheMimpbki  BeelMr.    Rsearaiaa  ta  lb* /xm. 
HaalST  PhotocnpUe  8ocI«I)p.    OhUdc  Io  llaiiekueta  sad  BMeh. 
HssnfcsiHr  laisnw  rhiilnimilil-  tirlin     OsMaf  le  PMvst  Hall  sod  Chsfcb. 
Baekaer  PkoMBnyUe  te^tf.    OaUnc  M  Lotd't  Bnhm. 

HackacT  PtMMocnpkle  SocMr.    -Hom*  PorUaHai*."    8.  Woodlioaw. 


CROTUON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  ttcteUry.  Mr.  Selk>r*,  is  up  to  his  old  tricks  again  with  an 

•...im.eroenU  for  lectnres.     The  title  given  by  him  for  last  week's 

:        r  was  ■■  Kirsl  Steps  to  Progrens,"  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Moore,  which 

>  rd  expectation  of  something  of  the  Bunyan  order,  stimulating  to 

iiiorab.  »nmrt'iii>(t,   ppn.-h«ncr.   which  r\tn  a  bfXMDoilist,  or  iSe 

VNalrua  "  might  find  salvation  in  -,  bat  tbe  title  was  a  snare  and  a 
delusion,  for  the  "  first  steps  "  applied  only  to  oar  bleiaed  ancestors 
who  lived  in  cave*  in  ages  too  remote  for  •grecable  contemplation. 

.Mr.  Moore  knows  his  topic  well,  aai,  as  the  ancestors  were  un- 
avoidably absent,  he  would  ha\  ,  ...!  '-very 
|icant  nuM<l  had  n»*  some  ol  tl:  ««'- 
tested  many  propositions  stated.  The  subject  is  uuv  uf  extreme 
interest,  and  the  lect'irrr  bandied  it  most  ably  and  learnedly  in  his 
'  '  b*re  BcknowlcdgiMM  it  insMt  be  left,  as  how- 
'Utions  to  a  phot«grapluc  joomal  may  be,  objec 
tion  u  raised  to  prsfaistoric  ones. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Ackruyd  necotad  really  superb  stunts  over 
large  areas,  ably  supported  by  the  Rct.  La  Wame,  who  cast  doubts 
oo  theories  raised  relative  to  the  evointioa  of  man.  and  certainly 
from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  vit-w  tbay  were  open  to  considerable 
mprovement.  The  "  o^ce  boy  "  soared  on  the  wings  of  an  idea 
'  I.  >t  the  first  important  advance  was  due  to  the  discovery  of  alcohol. 
«iia  for  want  of  support  crashed  hsdly.  Mr.  Kcaaa  opened  in  fine 
•tyle,  but  in  the  act  of  adding  something  in  parenthesis  entirely 
forgot  his  original  tbcme,  and  lixzled  out,  to  tlM  regret  of  all.  On 
tile  origin  of  tha  «••  of  ftre  so  many  asperU  spok*  as  to  creaU  "*" 
impression  that  a  jump  had  been  made  from  the  prehistoric  to  the 
hereafter.  Mr.  Reynold*  waa  of  opinion  that  the  thought  of  what 
we  owe  our  anceatois  should  engender  a  feeling  of  humility— quite  a 
nice  idea,  but  diflcnit  to  apply,  f-r  insUM*,  in  a  case  of  herediUry 

(OOt. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Clnypoole.  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a 
,  l»l  evening,  recommended  all  who  wished  to  further  study  the 
..l.jfct  to  read  "The  Bowl  Girl."  For  this  week's  meeting  the 
ruibs  notice  board  leada  "  The  Preaident  on  Steam."  Odds  were 
..ffered  with  no  takers  that  the  a1.»ent  "  flu  "  patient  will  be  found 
to  be  oo  nothing  of  the  sort. 


ReiDs  and  Rotes* 

— • — 

Photoueai'Hy  and  Dekesce  or  ihb  Realm.— .\t  Bridlington, 
Hilda  Seaman,  a  visitor,  was  fined  ten  shillings  for  taking  photo- 
graphs of  some  children  on  the  sands 

HouDAT  Closing  *t  Londonderry. — Four  out  of'  five  plioto- 
grapbe(«  in  tile  city  of  Londonderry  are  advertUing  in  the  local 
newspaper  tbek  intention  to  close  for  holidays  froni  August  5  to 
.Vti^ust  10  inclusive,  and  invite  the  public  to  place  their  orders  at 
unco  to  save  disappointment. 

Nbw  Patents  Poucr. — The  Board  of  Trade  on  Monday  last  issued 
the  following  notice; — "Payments  to  and  on  behalf  of  'enemies'  in 
respect  of  Patent*,  Design,  and  Trade  Marks. 

"  The  Board  ol  Tmde  hereby  give  notice  that  tliey  have  revoked 
the  general  licence*  of  December  7,  1915,  and  Septenii>«r  5.  1917, 
under  which,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  the  jtayment  was  pei- 
miMed  of  fees,  etc.,  due  in  enemy  countries  in  respect  of  the  grant, 
registration,  or  renewal  of  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks,  and 
tJao  tba  payment  in  hts  Majesty's  Dominions  and  Allied  Territory 
on  behalf  of  enemies  of  einjiar  fees,  etc.,  in  reepect  of  suoh  industrial 
property.    All  such  payment*  are  consequently  iMi>htbit«d  in  future." 

KxKMi-TioN  Withdrawn. — The  National  Service  Representative 
brought  up  for  review  the  conditional  certificate  granted  on  April  21, 
1917,  to  Stanley  .S.  Harrison.  38  (Grade  2),  Wesl^iate  Street.  Bath, 
photographer,  formerly  C  3.  A  condition  of  exemption  was  that  he 
enrolled  as  a  National  Service  Volunteer.  He  did  so.  and  was  told 
to  be  reaidy  in  fourteen  days,  as  he  was  prepared  to  undertake  aero- 
plane work.  "  .\nd  I  have  been  waiting  ever  since,"  he  added.— 
The  Chairman  said  photographers  were  badly  wanted  in  the  Army.— 
Captain  Mawer :  Not  to  take  soldiers  and  girls,  but  photographs  of 
tSermana  from  above.— Respondent :  I  only  want  time. — Captain 
Mawer :  A  time  exposure,  you  mean.  Exemption  withdrawn ;  not 
to  be  available  till  August  13. 

The  iNDtisTiUAt  Recosstbcctios  Cocncil. — .\n  important  series 
of  lectures  is  announced  by  the  Industrial  Reconstruction  Council 
fur  the  autumn  and  winter.  The  first  of  these  will  be  given  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  ol  Trade  on  Wednesday,  October  2,  Mr.  G. 
N.  Barnes,  MP.,  occupying  the  chair.  Other  lectures  will  follow 
at  fortnightly  intervals,  the  second  being  delivered  by  the  Minister 
of  Recoiistruclicm  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Hichens.  Sir  Arthur  Steel  -Maitland,  Bart..  MP.,  -Mr.  Ernest 
J.  P.  Beiin,  and  Sir  William  S.  McCormifk.  will  carry  the  series 
up  to  Christmas,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Stokes, 
U.rd  Bumliara,  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitley,  M.P.,  and  the  Marquess  oi 
Silisbury.  The  lectures  will  be  held  at  the  Saddlers'  Hall.  Cheap- 
sde,  at  4.30  p.m.  A  full  prospectus  of  the  serie.i  can  be  obtained 
froni  the  SecreUrv.  l.K.C,  2  and  4,  Tudor  Street,  E.C.4. 


Corresponaence. 

.'  CutnafOivUnU  Mliould  turer  U',%I4  on  both  $idei  of  the  paper.    /v> 
Holiee  t*  taken  of  contiHunicaiioiu  unless  llu  names  and  addreuM 
Of  tlu  wntert  are  given. 
•    We  do  tuit  un-lertake  neponiibilUv  for  the  otnntoiu  expreutd  t% 
•mr  corretKfHd  nit. 
SI-ASITO.METRY    OK    PHOTtXJRAPHIC    INTFASIFICATTON. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — I  apologise  to  Messrs.  Nietz  and  Hiise  for  not  having 
iwledged  sooner  their   courtesy  in  acceding  to  my   suggestion 
"  B.J.  "  of  April  6,  1917.  that  they  should  make  an  investi- 
■HDu  of  the  action   of  different  intcixsifiers,  inciiidini;  tlie  method 
■with  iodide  of  mercury  and  .Schlijir^e's  salt.     It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
ill   tJheir   article   in     'B.J."    of    .A7>ril   19   lust    t!i3t    this   intensifier 
comes  out  so  well  in  their  tables,   but  a  diificulty  arises  as  to  its 
adoption,  since  I   was  informed    at  Messrs.   Hopldn  and   Williams' 
that  .Schlii>pe's  salt  is  not  now  to  he  had. 

There  is  another  intensifying  method,  which  I  have  introduced  at 
two  studios  where  it  has  been  in  use  with  success  for  some  little 
time,  requiring  nothing  but  what  is  in  common  use,  and  of  which 
I  pr.Jiw.1.  shortly  to  sen.l  you  working  deUila.— Yours  faithfully, 

W.  E.   Debexham. 
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>lnsiDers  co  Correspondent. 

^ — 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
In  emu*futnct  of  gtntral  reduced  tupplUt  of  faper,  ai  tht  ruuk 

of  frohibition  of  the  importation  of  muck  wood  jndp  and  grate, 

a  imtdltr  tpaee  wiil  be  available  until  further  notice  for  rrpliei 

to  correepondent*. 
'/"Tto^er,  ve  vnIX  antuier  by  poet  if  stamped  and  addretted  »nvt 

love  ii  endoied  for  reply :  5-cent  International  Coupon,  from 

readers  abroad. 
^Se  full  questions  and  answers  will  be  printed  only  in  the  ease  of 

inquiries  of  general  interest. 
I'wries  to  be  answered  in  the  Friday's  "JourncU"  must  reach  u> 

not    laUr     than    Tuesday   (posted    ilondaj/],   and    should     be 

addressed  to  the  Editors. 

A.  B. — There  is  no  method  for  intensifying  sulphide-toned  bvoniide 

enlargements. 
PrFFUSiNG  Medium. — We  ehould  advise  t.racing  dotli  fur  tiic 
diffuser  which  will  cut  off  mudi  les.s  light  than  cotton  nainsook 
and  is  quite  sufficiently  good  as  a  diffius«r  for  half-watt  lani])* 
Soft-Focus  Lf.ns. — We  do  not  think  you  can  do  better  than  get  a 
Dallmeyer  patent  portrait  lens — say,  a  3a;  with  this  you  can 
regulate  the  diffusion.  If  you  require  still  further  softness,  try 
using  the  front  lens  alone. 
Portrait  Le.ns. — The  lens  is  of  the  poiti-ait  tyi)e  Jund  would  aaiswea- 
for  Ciibinets  or  better  still  for  postcards  in  a  abort  studio. 
Sinc«  it  is  probably  fifty  years  old  we  caamot  give  you  any  ide;i 
ae  to  the  origrinal  price.  If  you  want  to  use  stops,  you  can  cut 
thmn  out  of  Waok  oa.rd  and  put  thoni  in  the  hofxi  nearly  toudhiug 
the  front  lene. 
Casket  Lenses. — The  casket  sets  are  very  useful  for  outdoor  work. 
as  affording  a  series  of  focal  lengths,  but  are  useless  in  the  studio 
owing  to  the  small  working  aperture.  Usually  the  biggest  aper- 
ture of  the  set  is  not  more  than  about  fib,  whilst  the  longer  focal 
leng:ths  are  correspondingly  slower.  We  should  say  the  value  of 
a  set  is  from  £1  to  30s.,  as  these  sets  have  never  been  popular. 
Concave. — ImJtaition  niiniatureB  are  made  by  iiuxng  tllie  prints  in 
sheets  with  thin  celluloid,  afterwards  cutting  them  into  discs 
and  mountimg  in  rims.  For  aipjiliances  for  ceJluloid  facing,  rims, 
etc.,  apply  to  Messrs.  J.  Fallowfield,  146,  Charing  Crose  Road, 
W.C.2.  The  thin  celluloid,  also  cement,  is  a  speciality  of 
.Messrs.  H.  Rheinlamder  and  Son,  Rodney  Road,  New  Maiden, 
Surr.^y. 
Okey  Spots. — Will  you  kindly  tell  ine  the  cause  of  the  gi'eyish 
spots  on  prints.  They  are  developed  in  azol  and  fixed  in  alum- 
hyix>,  aaid  then  without  riaieing  are  toned  in  alujn-hypo.  W^ehave 
lai-ge  batches  six>iled  by  giey  spots.— Lakd  Crab. 

The  trouiWe  is  a  very  common  one,  it  is  due  to  the  prints  being 
put  into  the  fixer  amd  left  for  a  minute  or  two  witlli  air  bubbles 
beneatih,  hence  tlhese  spots  get  longer  development. 
Inquirer. — We  have  never  heard  of  a  process  corresponding  with 
your  description.  Apparently  it  is  some  kind  of  Bromoil  applied 
to  metal,  for  which  purpose  apparently  it  would  be  necessary  to 
liave  the  metal  coated  with  bromide  emulsion  after  a  suitable 
substratum  had  been  applied.  We  should  very  much  doubt 
whether  you  could  employ  the  Kodak  Transfeax>type  paper  for  the 
same  purpose.  But  it  would  be  easy  enough  for  you  to  try. 
tV)pyBiGHT. — Will  you  kindly  register  tor  me  the  copyright  in  the 
enclosed  four  photographs,  and  let  me  know  the  charge  for  doing 
80,  when  I  will  remit? — Jabez  Thomas. 

As  we  have  many  times  pointed  out,  there  is  now  no  necessity 
to  register  photographs;  in  fact,  registration  as  a  formality  in 
connection  with  the  legal  establishment  of  copyright  is  abolished. 
The  copyright  is  now  automatically  created  by  tihe  making  of  the 
work  under  certain  conditions.  You  should  get  the  shilling  book 
on  "  Photographic  Copyright,"  supplied  by  our  own  publishers, 
price  Is.  2d.,  post  free. 


Markings  on  Postcards.— We  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  the 
scummy  markings  on  the  postcard,  particularly  as  you  do  not  tell 
us  anything  of  the  treatment  the  cards  have  received — whether 
passed  through  an  alum  bath  or  a  fixing-hardening  bath.  Mark- 
ings of  this  kind  are  liable  to  be  produced  in  hot  weather,  but 
the  best  we  can  say  is  that  you  should  refer  the  matter  to  the 
makers,  sending  them,  say,  half  a  dozen  examples  of  the  defect, 
together  with  a  dozen  sheets  of  unexposed  cards  from  the  same  lot. 

Opening  Branch  Business. — 1.  Yes.  A  licence  is  necessary  if  you 
wish  to  establish  or  carry  on  a  new  branch  of  a  business  at  pre- 
mises not  previously  used  for  such  business  by  yourself.  2. 
You  slliould  make  application  in  writing  to  tihe  Director 
of  National  Service,  New  Arts  Building,  Liverpool  University, 
Liverpool,  that  being  the  nearest  regional  headquarters  for  Lan- 
cashire. General  particulars,  such  as  the  length  of  time  you 
have  been  in  business  and  reasons  for  wishing  to  extend  such 
business,  will  be  sufficient. 

Blisters  on  Bromides. — It  is  difficult  to  give  a  reiison  for  the 
Mistering.  We  have  usied  a  quantity  of  thLs  brand  of  paper  in 
all  jiizes  and  have  had  no  taxjuble.  You  do  not  say  whether  the 
hubbies  are  large  or  small ;  if  the  fommer,  they  may  be  due  to 
.';light  breakages  on  the  paper  base  caused  by  kinks  in  htindling  ; 
oliaiigo  of  temperature  also  as  an  iir.porbant  bearing  on  blietering. 
If  youT  developer  is  mudi  warmer  than  the  wasilijng  water,  or 
vice  versa,  it  may  cause  hlistering ;  frerfily  used  hypo  is 
geiiicrally  muoli  colder  thfin  the  washing  water  and  this  may 
cause  the  trouble.  Send  us  a  sample  of  tlie  blistered  prints  if 
_\<ni  have  further  difficulty. 

Electric  Light  in  Enlak(;ing.— -I  cannot  focus  the  light  in  my 
nulai-ger,  now  using  an  electric  light  200  power  bull),  without 
getting  coloured  rays.  I  used  to  nee  an  incjuidescent  gas  mantle, 
and  could  quite  easily  get  a  wlhite  light,  any  size,  enlai-gemeint  or 
redaction.     It  is  a  half  plate  condeiiiser. — A.   G.   F. 

The  smallness  of  the  illuminiant  and  its  great  intensity  find  out 
the  weak  points  in  the  optical  system  of  the  lantern.  ComdenserR 
as  used  for  enlarging  are  very  inferior  as  regards  both  glass  and 
woi'kmanKihip,  and  will  not  stajid  the  oixleal  of  a  point  of  li^t. 
If  you  interpose  one  or  mol-e  pieces  of  ground  glass  be- 
tween the  arc  and  condenser  tihe  trouble  will  disappear. 

W\ft  ^rttisb  Jotirnal  of  f  Ijntngrapb?* 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  requested  to  notice 
that  the  prices  printed  below  represent  an 

Increased  Scale  of  Charges^ 

which  is  now  in  operation  in  respect  to  all  line  announcements. 

Since  advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  prepaid,  tenders  of 
line  announuments  are  asked  to  bear  in  mind  this  revised  tariff,  and  to 
make  use  of  the  schedule  on  page  xii.  of  the"  B.J."  for  April  26,  by  which. 
the  number  of  words  in  any  announcement  can  be  reckoned.  They  will 
thus  save  tliemselves  delay  in  the  publication  of  tlieir  announcements. 

Net  Prepaid  Line  Advertisements. 
Increased  Tariff  of  Charges. 

12  words  or  less        1/- 

Extra  words Id.  per  word. 

(No  reduction  for  a  series.) 

Special  Note.     Adv'ls  under  a  Box  Number. 

"  Box  No."  and  offioe  address charged  as  6  words. 

For  forwarding  replies  add        ...         6d.  per  insertion  for  each  adv't.. 
If  replies  are  called  for  this  latter  charge  is  not  made. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  and  correctly  prepaid. 
Orders  to  repeat  an  adv't  must  be  accompanied  by  the  advertisement 
as  previously  printed. 

The  latest  time  for  receiving  small  line  advertisements  is  12  o'clock 
(noon)  on  Wednesdays  for  the  current  week's  issue. 

Displayed  Adv'ts  should  reach  tha  Publishers  Monday  morning. 

The  insertion  of  an  Advertisement  in  any  definite  issue  cannot  bo- 
guaranteed. 

HENRY  GREENWOOD  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  PubUshers, 
24.   Wellinston   Street.   Strand.   LONDON.  W.C  2. 
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SUMMAKV. 

W'tula,  aa  we  are  glad  to  note,  the  |>ractica  o(  placing  thr  por 

trait  oeotnUy   upoa  the   mount,    with   a  oonae<|aeot  "dropped" 

appcannee,  baa  almoat  diaappawcd,  titoae  making  a  apccialilv  uf 

|K>rtmU  of   tall,   narrow  ahape  ahould   DOt«  that    the   margin   of 

'  mount  above  the  print  ahould  be  diatincUv  greater  than  that  at  the 

'  aidaa;  that  below  may  be  greater  (till.     (P.  533.) 

In  a  (nrUMf  article  dcaUng  with  methoda  of  aingle-aolntion  aepia 
toning  which  hare  bean  the  (object  of  exparimaot  we  i«f«r  to  one 
employing  ■denimn,  and  to  a  number  of  olhen  in  moat  of  which. 
a|»BrenU3r,  the  tonine  action  ia  produced  partly  by  a  p«lv.ulphide. 
athar  parpoaelyprodaced  or  exuting  aa  an  imparity  in  the  tuning 

The  accond  portion  of  the  Barter  and  Drifiaid  Memorial  Lecture, 
in  which  an  original  (ketch  of  Dr.  Hurter'a  fint  apecial  photometer 
la  givpn.  with  other  illuatrationa  of  nubaeqiMnt  modeb,  appaara  on 
pace  338. 

n'e  refer  to  an  inatanca  which  recently  came  brfnre  na  where  \ 
photographer  made  adTantageoua  ua«  of  the  primitive  flzed-focui 


lenta 


box   ty{>e  of  enlarger  for  th*  purpo«e  of  taming  out  qoickly,  in 
(luaiitily.    and    by    comparatively    una'  '"    ■    •  • 
fn>m  commercial  na^sttvea.     (P.  333.) 

In  a  talk  to  Meapttoniata  which  we  irprint  from  "  Camera  Craft," 
Mr.  William  Wcatman  toochea  upon  a  few  pointa  of  tact  and 
courtaqr  eaaantial  to  the  good  aalaewoman.     (P.  357.) 

A  abort  memoir  of  the  lata  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  formerly  Editor  i.>f 
the  American  "  Amateur  Photognpher,"  and  the  inventor  of  the 
weil-known  Bcach'a  developer,  appear*  on  paga  343. 

In  many  (todioa  roUar  ataiida  for  baekgRmnda  are  (till  in  uae. 
Mr.  Morri(  L«vy  orgea  their  abolition  am  toggttU  a  aeriea  of 
backgrounda  which  haa  the  merit  n(  •tmplieity  in  aae  aod  arrange- 
mant.  Where  aavini;  of  *p*<^e  %»  a  < unnderation,  thcae  aoggaationa 
win  b«  of  aome  aervicr.     (P.  336.) 

A  direction  in  which  the  older  m-IiooI  of  (killed  photocraphen 
tnay  launch  out  after  the  war  ia  indirutad  in  "  Meeting  a  Change  " 
on  page  334. 

.\  letter  dealing  with  the  uae  of  ferro-praaaiata  paper  for  printins; 

t ■  -Hiaaiy^  nagativea  will  be  found  on  pa^ca  343. 

't  aitid*  <M  the  working  etrength  of  amidol,  pointing  out 

rcaeaa  in  quality  of  image  and  directiona  in  which  economy 

•  I   iiii.iii'l  mav  be  effected,  will  b« 'found  onder  "  Aaaiatonta'  Notea," 

■-   (.^.■..  341.' 

\t  the  Uat  ooancil  meeting  of  the  Profeaaional  Photographer*' 
\-<  ri.aion  aevml  matter*  of  importance  were  di*cua(ed.  notabl.v 
tboee  cuuMmiag  aittaua  for  the  National  Portrait  Qallery  and 
recnriting  of  photographer*  for  the  Royal  Air  Force.     (P.  342.) 

Lena  mattata,  devMoping  diahee,  and  poatcard  printing  .-.re 
arooog  the  aabjeda  dealt  with  in  "  Anawen  to  Correapondenta,"  'in 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Fixed  Focu*  It  is  uo  dieparage'nient  of  the  elaborate 
Enlarging  forms   of   enlarging  canien-a   or    lantern 

^**'****  which  a  professional   usee  to  point  out 

the  special  usefulness  of  the  most  primitive  patitern  of 
enlarger,  viz.,  the  fixed  focus  box,  popular  with  the  tyro 
in  the  making  of  enlargements.  We  had  occasion  the 
other  day«lo  note  the  inclusion  of  quite  a  battery  of  this 
pattern  of  apparatus  in  the  equipment  of  a  professional 
worker,  one  of  whose  charactwistics  is  his  readiness  to 
adopt  methods  which  are  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  appli- 
ances were  of  the  plainest  description,  simply  boxes  about 
13  X  11  inches  int'ernal  seotional  measurement  and  about 
30  incdtes  in  length,  fitted  at  one  end  with  holders  for  a 
quarter-  or  half-plate  negative,  and  at  the  other  with  a 
light-tight  pressure  firame  for  paper  up  to  12  x  10  inche.« 
in  size.  An  R.R.  lens  mounted  on  a  panel  beibween  the 
two  gave  =.  degree  of  enlargement  oi  about  2;  that  is  to 
•ay,  an  S^  X  6)  "  print  "  from  a  quarter-plate  negative. 
It  transpired  that  a  fair  proportion  of  our  friend's  outdoor 
work  waa  done  on  quarter-  or  half-plates,  and  that  the 
negatives  were  then  turned  over  to  assistants  for  "  print- 
ing "  in  these  boxee  upon  slow  ga^lighir  paper,  the  work 
being  thus  goA>  out  quickly  without  the  attiention  of  the 
principal,  wmioh  would  have  been  needed  had  enlarging 
oeen  done  in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  othdi-  circum- 
stances than  suoh  as  these  a  system  of  this  kind  has  it« 
own  advantages,  for  example,  in  obt-aining  quickly  the 
best  enlargements  from  customers'  poor  negatives  by  mak- 
ing use  of  slow  long-range  gaslight  paper  of  the  "  New 
Kodura  "  type.  In  a  busy  establishjnent  there  is,  then, 
no  objection  to  the  fairly  long  exposures  required  as  there 
would  be  in  using  an  ordinarv  enlarger;  nor,  in  the  alter- 
native, any  necessity  to  employ  a  hjgh-power  light-source 
such  as  an  arc. 


Plaoing  the 

Nmrrovw 

Portrait. 


We  are  glad  to  find  that  within  the  past 
few  years  both  photographers  and 
mount-maker!-  have  come  round  to  see 
that  a  print  needs  to  be  placed  a  little  above  the  geo- 
wairiial  centre  of  a  mount  if  it  is  to  avoid  a  dropped 
appearance.  Exceptions  to  this  good  rule  may  still  be 
noted,  but,  thank?  to  the  mount-makers,  who  are  prac- 
tdoally  the  masters  of  the  situation,  they  are  very  rare. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  portrait  of  narrow  panel  shape  it  i« 
necessary,  for  the  be*  effect-,  to  observe  a  rule  which  we 
•till  see  disregarded  in  many  mounted  spedmen-s.  It  is 
that  the  space  of  mount  above  the  print  should  be  dis- 
tinctly greater  in  width  than  the  side  margins.  Let  the 
reader  cut  out  a  litAde  panel  portrait  measuring,  say, 
3J  X  1^  inches,  and  place  it  in  a  mount  measuring 
5}  X  2J  inches.  The  width  of  each  side  margin  will  thus 
be  fc  <bade  over  half  an  inch.     With  a  top  margin  of  just 
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over  f  inch  the  «flE«ct  is  good,  but  it  i«  only  neoeesary  to 

reduce  the  depth  of  this  upper  margin  to  half  an  inch  or 

less  in  order  to  observe  the  unpleasant  effect,  as  though  a 

piece  of  the  top  margin  had  been  cut  off  by  mistake.     As 

m  the  case  of  prints  of  normal  proportions,  it  is  difficult 

to  say  why  there  is  anything  in  theee  conventional  rules, 

but  it  is  omly  necessary  to  spend  half  an  hour  with  two  or 

three  prints  and  some  pieces  of  mounting  board  in  order 

to  perceive  that  their  observance  is  decidedly  to  the  benefit 

of  the  whole  effect  of  the  mounted  print. 
•  #  » 

Meeting  a  When  the  present  abnormal  conditions 

Change.  come  to  an  end,  and  there  is  no  longer 

an  influx  of  "  khaki  "  sitters,  photographers  must  be  pre- 
pared for  many  changes  in  the  general  run  of  things. 
There  has  been  a  great  accession  of  female  workers  in  all 
grades,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  will  retain  the  posi- 
tions which  they  have  so  efficiently  filled  for  the  last  few 
years.  Portrait  photography  is  an  occupation  in  which 
an  artistically-minded  woman  is  thoroughly  at  home,  and 
now  that  manufacturers  have  made  the  purely  technical 
part  so  simple,  there  is  little  that  calls  for  the  superior 
scientific  knowledge  or  physical  endurance  of  the 
"  stronger  sex."  In  face  of  this  competition  it  would 
seem  advisable  for  the  old-established  photographer  wiho 
finds  that  portrait  work  is  a  diminishing  quantity  to  turn 
his  manipulative  experience  and  scientific  knowledge  in 
another  direction,  and  to  take  up  the  technical  and  com- 
mercial work  which  will  be  greatly  in  demand  during 
the  coming  period  of  readjustment  of  our  manufactures 
and  trade.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  out  what 
class  of  photograph  is  likely  to  be  required  in  the  district 
to  be  operated  in,  and  the  next  to  prepare  a  set  or  sets  of 
good  specimen  pictures.  Armed  with  these  the  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  who  require  illustrations  may  be 
approached  witih  some  chance  of  success.  One  ])oint  must 
not  be  overlooked :  the  photographer  must  create  the 
demand  as  well  as  satisfy  it.  It  is  of  little  avail  to  ask  if 
photographs  are  wanted  ;  it  must  be  assumed  and  asserted 
that  they  are  wanted,  that  they  are  indispensable,  and 
that  the  photographer  is  at  hand  to  supply  them.  An- 
other field  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  usually 
receives  is  that  of  outdoor  and  "  at  home  "  work.  In 
many  districts  photographers  have  been  so  indifferent  to 
this  that  they  have  allowed  London  firms  to  sweep  the 
country  under  their  very  noses,  and  to  take  substantial 
ordefrs  which  might  have  been  theirs  for  the  asking.  This 
is  a  field  which  will  not  be  invaded  by  the  ladies — there 
is  too  much  hard  work  about  it — and  the  technical  know- 
ledge necessary  to  carry  it  out  successfully  is  not  likely  to 
be  acquired  by  the  present  generation.  So  far,  we  believe 
that  values  and  orthochromatics  are  sealed  books  to 
the  lady  operator,  whose  artistic  qualities  are  usually 
her  greatest  asset. 


Magic 
Prints. 


We  are  sometimes  asked  for  details  of 
the  process  by  which  prints  may  be 
rendered  invisible  on  the  pa{>er  and  at  ihe  same  time 
brought  into  a  condition  in  which  the  picture  gradually 
reappeai-s  on  exposure  to  light.  This  is  a  variation  of  the 
old  magic  photograph  of  Herschel,  wihich  consisted  of  an 
ordinary  print  rendered  invisible  by  bleaching  with  mer- 
cury bichloride  and  brought  to  full  vigour  again  by  damp- 
ing witih  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  soaked  in  either  ordi- 
nary hypo  or  a  solution  of  ammonia.  For  the  bleaching 
of  prints  which  are  intended  to  become  visible  again  by 
exposure  to  light  about  the  Lest  bleacher  is  a  solution  of 
chlorine  water,  obtainable  from  any  large  firm  of  chemists. 
and  to  be  used  where  there  is  ample  ventilation  on  account 
of  its  irritating  vapour.     The  bleached  prints  are  washed 


for  a  few  minutes  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  chlorine,  and 
are  then  sensitised  by  immersion  ijQ  a  weak  solution  (about 
1  per  cent.)  of  potassium  nitrite.  They  are  allowed  to 
dry,  without  washing,  in  the  dark,  and  will  regain  a  fair 
measure  of  tjhedr  original  vigour  by  exposure  to  ordinary 
daylight.  Generally  the  item  on  which  there  is  aome  diflfi- 
oulty  in  making  thee©  magic  prints  as  £Hat  of  rendering 
the  image  completely  invisible.  This  presents  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  a  white  paper,  and  therefore  the 
hint  may  he  given  that  the  use  of  one  or  other  of  th»- 
toned  or  itinted  papers  will  make  it  easier  to  obtain  a  com- 
pletely invisible  image. 

SINGLE-SOLUTION     SEPIA     TONING:      VIEWS 

AND     REVIEWS. 

II. 

In  the  preceding  article  we  referred  to  the  mathods  wliich 
have  been  brought  forward  during  the  past  few  years  for 
sepia  toning  by  a  modificatdon  of  the  hypo-alum  method, 
oonsjisting  in  principle  in  the  conversion  of  the  silver  image 
into  a  form  in  which  it  is  more  readily  acted  upon  by  sul- 
phide; the  converting  substance  and  the  sulphide  (or  «. 
generator  of  it)  being  contained  in  the  one  solution.  Other,, 
and  later,  attempts  at  the  problem  of  single-solution  sepia 
toning  have  been  of  a  different  and  more  miscellaneous 
description. 

One  of  these  is  a  solution  of  selenium  in  sodium  sulphide, 
placed  upon  the  market  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  by  a 
German  firm.  According  to  an  analysis  by  Valenta  (B.J. 
Almanac,  1913,  p.  661),  a  toning  solution  of  this  kind  is 
made  by  dissolving  10  gms.  of  selenium  in  600  cos.  of  a 
20  ,per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  sulphide.  A  toning  bath 
of  this  kind,  according  to  its  degree  of  dilution,  converts 
black  bromide  or  gasLightt  prints  in  a  shorter  or  longer  tdme 
to  a  brown  to  purple-brown  colour,  at  the  same  time  tint- 
ing the  high-lighte  orange.  The  orange  tint  is  removed 
by  means  of  a.  weak  bath  of  acid  sulphite.  Apparently  the 
toning  action  of  this  selenium-sulphide  bath  oonsisite  in  a 
l>artial  eulphiding  of  the  silver  image  coupled  with  deposi- 
tion of  a  red  form  of  selenium  upon  the  image.  Valenta 
likewise  found  that  the  toning  action  is  hastened  by  addi- 
tion of  a  little  pyrocatedhin  to  the  toning  bath,  this  mix- 
ture yielding  a  sepia  brown  tone  in  a  few  minutes  and  a 
very  agreeable  purple  brown  print  on  longer  action.  So 
far  as  concerns  the  plain  bath,  that  is  to  say  the  solution  of 
selenium  in  sodium  sulphide,  our  own  recollection  of  its  use 
is  that  it  is  slow  in  action,  and  though  it  can  be  used  in 
the  cold  we  doubt  whether  it  is  any  more  expeditious  in  use 
than  hot  hypo-alum. 

Liver  of  sulphur  is  an  impure  form  of  potassium  sulphide 
which  has  figured  a  good  deal  as  a  substitute  for  hypo-alum 
and  with  very  various  reports  by  experimenters  as  to  its 
value  and  reliability.  Inasmuch  as  the  "  liver  "  is  a 
complex  mixture  of  a  numbea-  of  substances,  including 
polysulphide  compounds,  and  as  one  sample  is  pretty 
certain  to  vary  considerably  in  the  amount  and  character 
of  these  impurities,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  ex- 
periences with  "  liver  "  as  a  toning  agent  are  conflicting. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  liver  of  sulphur  as  a  toning  bath 
suits  one  paper  and  not  another,  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
comprehensive  series  of  tests  with    the    same    sample  of 

livei-  "  on  different  brands  of  paper  we  think  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  cause  of  the  difference  resides  in  the  varying 
quality  of  the  "  liver  "  itself.  Practically  the  only  con- 
tribution towards  rendering  "  liver  "  more  suitable  as  a 
cold  single-solution  toning  bath,  apart  from  various 
formulae  differing  from  each  other  only  to  a  minor  degree, 
is  that  embodied  in  a  patent  of  E.  Fenske  (B.J.  Almanac, 
1914,  p.  660),  according  to  which  the  "  liver  "  is  mixed 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  hypo.      The  proportion's 
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recommended  are  120  ^r^.  ol  liver  of  sulphur  dissolved  in 
15  oa.  of  water,  to  which  is  added  one  fluid  ounce  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  hypo,  and  then  water  to  make  20  ozs. 
in  all.  A  toning  bath  compounded  in  this  way  provides, 
an  we  were  able  to  obeerve  for  ourselves  at  the  time,  a  com- 
parstively  speedy  method  of  securing  a  considerable  range 
of  tones,  from  sepia  to  purplish  brown.  At  the  same  time 
iteuffer?  from  the  defect  of  any  "  liver  "  formula,  namely, 
the  impossibility  of  reproducing  )>recidely  the  same  toning 
action  when  using  supplies  of  the  crude  sulphide  from 
different  souroes.  Nevertheleee,  the  pzxxsees  is  deserving  of 
notice  as  lihowing  that  there  is  probably  a  mixture  of 
potaaainm  sulphide,  hypo,  and  some  oiher  compound  which 
forma  «  satisfactory  oold  eepi*  tuning  bath.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  other  compound  in  this  mixture  is  one 
or  other  of  the  poljmilphides  whioii  exist  as  inrpuritiet,  in 
the  commercial  "  liver." 

A  method  of  single-solution  i^pia  toning  which  confirms 
thix  interpretation  of  the  action  of  liver  of  sulphur  is  that 
published  by  M.  J.  Deaalme  in  1913  (B.J.  Almanac.  1914. 
p.  661).  The  method  consisted  in  forming  eodium  bisul- 
phide or  triaulphide  by  boiling  a  highly  oonoenirated  solu- 
tion of  soda  sulphide  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
iulphur.  afterwards  greatly  diluting  the  yellow  solution 
thu^  formed.  It  was  found  that  in  this  cold  bath  print* 
obtained  a  warm  8ef>ia  brown  tone  in  about  thirty  minutee, 
and  that  the  bath  exhibited  a  v^rj  even  action.  An 
alternative  niethod  of  forming  the  bisulphide  or  trisulphide 
(or  more  probably  a  mixture  of  both)  in  solution  w^hieh 
was  reoommended  by  M.  De^^ilme  consisted  in  adding 
hydrogen  peroxide  to  5  per  cent,  wlntioa  of  soda  sulphide. 
Th«  yellow  solution  thus  produrY^l  formed  a  toning  bath 
which  acted  more  rapidly  than  that  obUined  by  forming 
the  polvsulphicle  by  the  method  already  mentioned. 

An  interesting  investigation  of  a  proce«»  of  direct 
sulphur  toniM  was  described  w>me  years  ago  bv  MM 
I.,um!6re  and  Seyewetx  (B.J.  Almanac.  1914,  p.  660).  Its 
f>rniciple  consisted  in  mixing  hyiw>  and  acid  in  presence  of 
^oii.e  colloid  eubsUnoe  through  which  the  sulphur  is  re- 
toined  in  a  very  fine  i»t-te  of  divi-ion,  prwriding  that  the 
proportions  of  hypo,  colloid,  and  acid  art*  correctly  chosen. 
The  proporUons  found  liest'oy  Lumi&re  and  Seyewetx  were 
°yp».  '2^J?"**- '  dtxlrin^  .•nlution  (50  per  cent.).  250  ocu  • 
water.  I. CM  ocs. ;  to  which  was  added  shortlv  before  t^n-' 
ing  60  COS.  of  hydrochloric  add.  The  curious  paH  of  this 
process  is  that  print*  on  bromide  or  gaslight  pajior  undergo 
no  apparent  aIt«ration  in  the  toning  bath,  but  after  jm- 
memion  in  it  for  twenty  or  twentv  five  minut*..  on  ^ubso- 
quent  washing  in  water,  gradually  change  their  tone  to 
one  which  closely  reeembles  that  c.l>Uined  with  hypo-alum. 
MM.  Lumiore's  firm  placed  a  n  ixture  of  this  kind  upon 
UiP  market,  replacing  the  hydrochloric  aoid  by  sodium 
bisulphate.  While  they  empha.<i-«l  it.  production  in  the 
cold  of  brown  tonea  similar  to  those  securMl  with  hot  hypo- 
alum.  It  would  seem  that  the  prn,y.«i  was  nwer  used  at  all 


*■""""  R-rwtTc-HiH.,  1 ,       iuv.,typ,  Compwiy  .re  now 

"T-:  .*h   made   li»H«  of  eieellsnt  quality,   whirh   fit   the 

""'"-■    •"*"'  '"  foar  grades,  nnKing  frcn  B  to  HH.     They 

«•  packed  m  OMt  «>ox«.  of  li).  pre-war  pattern.  oonUininR  half  . 
dosen  in  aM^li.  at  lOd.,  or  li.  post  fre.-.  With  thcM  and  the  well- 
kBcwn  Autotype  nMdimns  the  retoiicher  wiU  have  no  r(«Km  to 
eomplaio  of  war  shorlas*  as  far  «•  he  is  ooocerned. 

TaistWM.  AlTULS.— Al  C.nlrrbury  the  National  fiervtre  rcpre- 
■enlative  appMkd  against  th«  temporary  exaniption  given  to  Frank 
Bailey.  46.  Grade  1,  mmrried,  photoer.^pher.  The  ground*  of  the 
^ipeal  Wire  that  the  man  wm  Oradc  1,  that  his  buiincM  was  of 
no  national  impoftance,  aod  cooscquently  that  there  was  no  reason 
wky  k«  shoold  ndt  asrve  his  country.     Mr.  Shea  ui^  that  thii 


generally  either  in  this  country  or  in  France.  Some  short 
time  after  this  publication  a  somewhat  similar  method,  but 
dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  colloid  substance,  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  H.  Soar  (B.J.  Almauac,  1914,  p.  662).  It 
consisted  in  immersing  prints  for  about  twonty  or  thirty 
minutes  in  a  cold  batli  containing  hyjjo,  i  oz.  :  wat«r,  20 
oxs.;  sulphuric  acid,  strong,  20  minims.'  As  in  the 
Lumiere  method,  prints  undergo  no  apparent  change  in  the 
bath,  but  develop  the  sepia  tone  on  washing  in  water. 
Mr.  Soar  in  his  paper  referred  to  the  readier  toning  of  tlie 
printfl  by  looting  the  bath  to  about  90°  F.  ,and  to  the 
shortening  of  the  time  of  after-wash i:ig  by  addition  of 
various  substances,  such  as  potassium  permauganat«, 
chloride  of  ammonium,  to  the  acid-hypo  mixture.  In  the 
case  of  the  use  of  the  bath  at  a  temperature  of  about  90°  F. 
it  was  found  that  printo  reached  a  warm  brown  tone  in 
about  ten  minutes.  These  results  of  Mr.  Soar's  were  con- 
firmed by  MM.  Lumiere  in  a  later  paper,  in  which  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  colloid  material  oould  be  dispensed 
with  and  the  toning  effect  obtained  by  transferring  the 
prints  saturated  with  hypo  from  the  fixing  bath  to  a  weak 
^1  per  cent.)  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  for  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes 
;it  60"  F.  Jn  this  process  also  the  sepia  tone  is  not  obtainad 
until  prints  are  subsequently  wa.<hed.  The  suggestion  to 
use  a  hypo  bath  to  which  acid  has  been  deliberately  added 
ifl  fair  quaiiUty  will  naturally  appear  a  thoroughly  retro- 
grade step  to  those  who  have  been  taught  to  regard  acidity 
of  the  fixing  solution  (unless  protected  by  sulphite)  as  one 
of  the  most  certain  causes  of  impermanence  in  prints,  and 
so  It  !<•  when  prints  are  being  fixed.  On  the  other  hand  if 
print*  have  been  completely  fixed  in  a  plain  hypo  bath' or 
a  pro{H>rly  compounded  acid-fixing  bath,  the  harmful  effect 
of  the  ;cid-hypo  mixture  is  not  likely  to  make  itself  evi- 
dent. At  the  same  time  we  should  hesitate  to  recommend 
the  nrocedure,  advocated  in  somewhat  different  forms,  both 
jLZ  «  ^»"?''""»  ^n*!  Mr.  Soar,  of  transferring  print* 
*!•«*  from  the  fixing  bath  to  the  ^id  solution;  on  the 
grounds  of  .safety  it  would  be  prefereb^  first  to  ensure 
complete  fixation,  and  second  to  wasli  the  prints  free  from 
all  soluble  silver  oomfK>unds. 

Lifltly.  to  bring  this  review  of  these  methods  to  an  end 
mention  sbr-uld  be  made  of  a  further  toning  process  pub- 
Iwhed  by  Kropf  (B.J.  Almanac,  1914,  p.  664),  in  which 
the  toning  mixture  consists  of  equal  j>art»  of  10  per  cent 
wlutioiH  of  arrenic  acid,  potassium  biohromate,  and  citric 
acid  on?  part  cf  the  mixture  being  diluted  with  four  times 
Its  bulk  of  water.  In  this  highly  poisonous  solution 
bromide  print.s  were  found  to  tone,  in  the  cold,  to  a  sepia 
brown  colour  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  the  silver 
image  apparently  being  converted  into  one  of  silver 
*r»enide  From  the  praoUcal  standpoint  the  method  has 
very  slight  intere^,  but  it  is  deserving  of  notice  as  suggest- 
ing the  po*ibilitv  of  (.epia  processes  by  wTiioh  the  silver 
image  is  converted  into  a  compound  other  than  sulphide 


-man  bimiiie'ii  which  ronld  not  be  carriej  f"  by  his  wife, 
and  Miat  great  h»rd»hip  would  be  entailed  if  Bailey  were  culled 
ufi.  R«•!ip»I^dl.Ilt  eUf  «l  t^iat  lie  ttK>k  from  six  to  twelve  photoirr.i.hi. 
a  d»y  for  people  wliti  r.qiurod  them  for  permitii  to  vigit  prohibited 
arf «,.  The  N.S  R  '.,  appeal  was  a!lov.ed.  Bailey  not  to  be  called 
up  until  September  24. 

At  Oarlialc  Mr.  T.  H.  Mawaon,  solicitor,  ••ipported  the  appeal  of 
Gwrtna  R.  O.  Mortal,  lAotogmpher,  aged  46,  Grade  1,  a  widower. 
w:tl.  one  ohUd.  who  rnrHea  on  bnaioees  under  the  name  of  Morton 
George.  Tbia  wa»,  ureed  Mr.  Mawaon,  aimply  and  purely  a  one- 
man  bnainees  which  tie  regulaliona  intended  to  protect,  it  would 
bo  a  great  hardship  if  he  had  to  go,  becauae  Ihia  bosinese  would 
have  to  cloae  down.  The  appeal  was  dismissed,  the  man  not  to  be 
called  up  till  August  12. 
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BACKGROUND     SERVICE. 


f 


The  old  systpm  of  fixing  the  backgrounds  on  stand-rollers  and 
other  similar  contrivances  should  be  abolished.  My  chief 
reason  for  this  decision  is  that  nearly  all  backgrounds,  which 
may  be  included  in  the  categories  of  interiors,  exteriors,  scenic, 
ami  the  many  types  of  the  conservatory  description,  can  be 
dispensed  with.  The  above  remarks  should  carry  conviction 
when  one  ponders  on  the  large  number  of  clients  who  demand 
either  the  plain  white  background  or,  in  many  cases,  a  portrait 
study  showing  a  dark  background.  Curiously  enough  this 
general  demand  is  in  evidence  in  middle  or  lower  class  studios, 
as  well  as  in  the  studios  which  only  the  "  upper  ten  "  patro- 
nise. Taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  in  many  studios  not  only  could  a  certain  amount  of 
useful  space  be  saved,  but  also  that  a  judicious  arrangement 
of  backgrounds  makes  for  speed  in  working  the  latter — and, 
what  is  of  equal  importance,  the  comfort  of  the  worker.  The 
method  in  practice  not  so  long  ago  should  be  altered  to  suit 
up-to-date  requirements.  I  will  now  endeavour  to  explain 
how  a  minimum  of  expenditure  and  trouble  will  secure  a 
maximum  of  variety  in  the  use  of  backgrounds,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  rapidity  in  their  manipulation.  The  length  of  the 
Wiudio  is  of  little  consequence  here,  save  that  in  short  or 
wramped  studios  the  saving  of  space  effected  will  be  all  the 
more   appreciated. 

A  BackcrouDd  for  Sketch  Work. 
Taking  an  average  of  about  13  ft.  in  breadth,  I  propose  first 
to  deal  with  the  sketch  background.  This  decidedly  requires 
careful  consideration  owing  to  the  immense  popularity  of 
sketch  portraiture.  For  subjects  representing  moderate-sized 
groups  an  8-ft.  ground  would  be  ample,  but  nowadays  orders 
frequently  come  in  for  large  groups,  and  it  would  be  as  well 
to  be  prepared  lor  such.  This,  of  course,  calls  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  ground  at  both  sides.  Should  one  be  fortu- 
nate in  possessing  a  canvas  or  old  ground  of  the  required^ 
breadth,  it  can  easily  be  converted  into  a  most  useful  back- 
ground for  all  sketch  work.  It  should  be  stretched  on  to 
the  back  frame  of  the  studio,  or  attached  to  the  back  wall  by 
means  of  strips  of  wood  running  down  the  wall,  about  2  ft. 
apart.  A  great  advantage  will  be  gained  by  having  just  about 
10  ft.  of  the  canvas  flush  against  the  wall  or  support.  The 
li  ft.  of  canvas  at  both  ends  should  be  brought  forward  a  little 
in  "wing"  fashion,  as  in  Fig.  1.  All  operators  are  aware 
that  the  comers  of  the  studio  are  not  so  well  lit  as  the  central 
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Pig.  1. 

part  of  the  ground-  Therefore  the  advantage  referred  to  will 
at  once  be  recognised.  Assuming  that  an  8-ft.  canvas  is  the 
only  one  available  for  sketch  work,  then  another  old  ground 
ought  to  be  cut  in  two  halves  and  attached  by  stitching  a  part 
at  both  ends  of  the  background.  In  either  case  when  fixed 
_  into  position  as  above  noted,  the  background  must  first  get  a 
thorough  sponging  to  remove  the  dirt.  Should  it  be  very  dirty 
it  will  be  advisable  first  to  sponge  it  with  a  weak  solution  of 


carbonate  of  soda.  A  final  rub  down  with  a  rubber  sponge 
saturated  in  warm,  clean  water  will  be  necessary.  The  canvas 
is  now  permitted  to  dry,  and  it  is  then  painted  over  with  one 
or  two  coats  of  Hall's  sanitary  distemper. 

In  many  studios  the  operator  is  seriously  handicapped  in 
sketch  work  by  being  forced  to  take  large  groups  against  an 
8-ft.  background.  As  a  direct  result  of  this  the  figures  have 
to  be  placed  too  closely  together.  This  difficulty  is  more 
evident  when  the  group  is  to  be  taken  full  length.  The  o  erator 
is  still  more  at  a  disaavantage  when  iie  is  expected  to  use  a 
half-plate  where  the  order  is  for  8  x  6  or  larger.  The  forced 
study  of  economy  in  plates,  in  view  of  the  highly  increased 
cost,  will  make  the  use  of  too  narrow  a  background  a  matter 
of  extreme  inconvenience.  In  these  circumstances  the  side 
figures  will  often  be  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  plate,  and 
vignetting  or  "sketching"  will  prove  to  be  a  source  of  worry 
and  difficulty  to  the  printing  and  finishing  stafi.  When  a 
large  group  has  to  be  taken  the  operator  is  forced  to  improvise 
some  substitute  for  continuing  the  background,  which  is  not 
often  satisfactory.  It  will  be  patent,  then,  that  by  using  a 
background  of  full  width,  not  only  will  much  time  be  saved, 
but  also  a  considerable  amount  of  vexatious  trouble  and 
annoyance. 

The   Dark   Background. 
It  will  be  noted  that,  so  far  as  the  sketch  ground  is  concerned, 
practically  little  space  has  been  taken  up,  and  I  may  suggest 
that  it  may  be  advisable  in  some  cases  to  alter  the  lighting 
arrangements   to  suit  the  altered   system.     We   have  now   to 
reckon   with   the   dark    ground.     This   is    also   a    most   useful 
accessory  and  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.     A  few  pounds 
spent  on  this  will  amply  repay  the  initial  outlay.     It  is  always 
false  economy  to  provide  a  cheap  substitute  for  an  accessory 
that  is  expected    to  be  much  in  use.      This    background    or 
"curtain,"  to  be  exact,  should  be  fixed  about  10  ins.  in  front 
of  the  white  ground-     The  best  and  quickest  method  is  to  hang 
it  on  a  rod,  so  that  it  may  be  "whisked"  away  to  the  side 
wall.      In    reality,    for     convenience     of     working,    two    naif- 
curtains  will  be  needed.  Twenty-two  yards  of  black  velveteen 
will  be  required.     Tliis  material  should  be  30  ins.  wide,   and 
will  be  found  to  be  very  serviceable.     The  cloth  should  be  cut 
into  eight  equal  lengths  and  handed  to  a  machinist  to  stitch 
together.      Whoever    is   entrusted    with    this    work    should    be 
advised  to  make  two  curtains — that  is,    four  pieces  to  each, 
.so  that  they  will  form  two  curtains  10  ft.  by  8  ft.     A  caution 
should  be  added  that  the  "pile"  must  always  run  upwards. 
This  precaution  will  prevent  excessive  reflection  of  light  upon 
the  folds.     If  carefully  ironed  at  the  back,  the  seams  will  not 
be  visible.     One-inch  brass  curtain   rings  should  now  be  sewn 
on  the  top  about  every  15  ins.,  so  that  the  curtains  may  run 
or  slide  freely  on  the  rod.     A  J-in.  brass  rod,  about  half  an 
inch  less  than  the  width  of  the  back  of  the  studio,  should  be 
procured  and  placed  into  its  position  at  the  top,  so  that  it  will 
provide  a  sliding  bar  for  the  free  movement  of  the  curtains. 
This  rod  should  be  supported  at  both  ends  by  a  block  of  wood 
fixed  to  the  side  walls.     Two  pieces  of  wood  about  2  ins.  thick 
will  be  required.     The  length  does  not  matter,   about  6  ins. 
being  ample.     A  "  V  "  should  be  cut  out  of  the  top  of  each, 
and  they  will  be  ready  for  fixing  on  to  the  side  walls,  as  in 
Fig.  2.     By  adopting  this  method  the  curtains  can  be  put  up 
or  taken  down  without  any  loss  of  time,  although  this  will  not 
be  required  except  occasionally  for  cleaning  purposes.     A  half- 
curtain  is  kept  at  both  sides,  and  when  a  full  group  has  to  be 
|X)sed   both  curtains  are  brought  into  use,   when  a   fold  wiU 
hide  the  join  at  the  centre.     As  there  will  be  plenty  of  fulness, 
a  tug  here  and  there  at  several  parts  will  cause  a  series  of 
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t<tlh  that  will  provide  a  very  pU-asing  background,  xuitahle 
for  many  arti«tir  studies.  For  a  bust,  three-quarter  leni^li. 
or  even  a  small  i;ronp,  one  of  the  cnrtaitt.«  pulled  into  the 
middle  would  suffice,  as  it  gives  a  uTound  of  10  ft.  without  the 
fold*. 

Rembrandt    Effecta. 

It  will  lie  obvious,  of  course,  t..  tlw  portraitist  that  the 
potition  of  the  curtain  backgrr>iiii<l  will  not  be  !^uitable  lor 
Rembrandt  eflects.  This  pcpulbr  ^lyle  of  |>oriraii  necessitates 
the  use  of  a  background  fixed  uii  to  a  stand  that  runs  with 
castofs.  As  a  general  rule  this  i<i  at  best  a  i-lu!iij>  and  iir.- 
•igfatly  obj«ct  in  a  atadio,  and    as    it    taiket    up    considerable 


Fig.  2. 

apaoc^  always  si«ma  to  be  in  the  «iay.  In  (lenning  these  liiieo 
mv  primary  abject  is  to  »ave  as  hki'  '  i^  (loasibia,  and 

Uie  problem  is  further  ••verctnie  by  •(:-  with  the  nse  of 

th--  stand-etrppurted  b.i  .iti-i  »uiii«iiuting  one  on   the 

ri;^-r  principle.     This  iisli.tj  by  adopting  the  follow- 

ing plan  .— First,  place  the  existing'  stand  into  it*  usual  po»i- 
tion  when  in  use  for  Rembrandt  beads.  A  sitter  is  now  care- 
fully focoascd,  and  the  sup|>orte<|  Ijackground  moiTed  about 
until  a  pleasing  and  satisfactory  r>«tilt  in  lighting  ia  observed 
on  the  focoasing  screen.  The  posiiion  is  marked  on  the  roof 
or  floor  exactly  equivalent  t»  the  txp  or  bottom  of  the  stand, 
lltx  latter  is  now  reuoverl,  and  ari\  tradesman  will  fix  np  at 
r««7  little  orot  »  pair  of  ai-mi  l<>  support  lioth  ends  of  the 
loUer.  A  pi«^-«»  of  dark  cloth  i*  lived  on  (his  roller  by  the 
tame  method  as  ortlinury  bnrkgniiindiv  and  it  will  work  up 
or  down  b>   means  of  th»  rci.U  in  the  same  wav. 

A   Plea   for  Firelight  Studies. 

I  woul«i  strongly  urge  lh<>»o  who  hare  not  already  done  k> 
to  introdui-e  that  style  of  portrailur«  known  a*  the  firelight 
atody.  Instruct  a  tradesman  Ui  make  a  simple  fireplace  with 
mantelshelf  <i-rnplete.  This  shouUl  he  made  of  li^ht  material, 
<o  that  It  niav  easily  be  liftoi  to  the  side  when  not  in  nv- 
Ik  onrtainlv  «h  .iilrl  not  be  made  of  large  pr.  but  if  ti-i 

heary   for  the  iiwiMaiit  fo  lift     (..iir  rtst'.i-  ■iiiovo  that 

little    hi'i.ii'fv        \    <ji.  a  skin  or  ordinary 

rug    o.Mi|ilei.-    itil    the  ;m  .,1.     Many  beautiful 

Madias  can  be  lerami  by  using  tho  above.     When  a  firelight 


negative  is  retouched  a  splash  of  any  opaque  water-colour  on 
the  glass  side  above  the  <;rat'e  bars  lends  the  realistic  effect  of 
flames  leaping  up  the  ciiimney  flue.  The  blaok  curtain  makes 
an  admiiable  background  for  these  studies.  The  prints  sliould, 
of  course,  be  stained  with  the  "Vanguard"  firelight  stain 
or  orange  dye.  A  very  pleasing  effect  is  also  obtained  bv  first 
toning  sepia  and  then  re-toning  with  the  salt-sulphocyanide- 
;old  chloride  process,  which  gives  that  fine  I'ed-ehalk  tint. 
This  latter  process  does  not  stain  the  wliites,  but,  to  my  mind, 
I  do  nort  think  this  a  g>>rious  disadvantage.     A  family  group 


^ar/r  BacA'P'round 


Ground  fVan 


Fig.  3. 

should  be  neatly  arrangerl  in  cosy,  homelike  fashion.  None 
of  the  gtt<up  shouM  be  looking  towaids  the  camera.  In  fact, 
no  o|ierator  will  find  any  difficulty  in  pof^ing  a  group  for  a 
specimen  picture.  .\  fairly  full  exposure,  lit  from  one  side 
only,  gives  the  most  satisfactory  results.  A  glance  at  Fig.  3 
will  show  approximately  an  arrangement  for  experiment  A 
carefully  finished  enlargement,  say  about  IS  x  12,  will  prove 
to  !)••  one  of  the  best  business  "  pullers  "  in  the  window  or 
showcase. 

We  have  now  seciire<l  a  series  .of  backgrounds  with  which 
we  are  enabled  to  cope  satisfactorily  with  large  groups  in 
sketch  or  other  styles  without  any  fuss  or  bother.  Add  to  tiiis 
the  fact  that  we  have  only  used  up  about  12  inches  of  space, 
and  the  gmat  advantage  gained  will  at  once  be  realised.  As 
there  a-ill  be  ample  space  left  in  front  of  the  velveteen  curtains 
a  few  other  beckgrouiuU  of  tiie  scenic  variety  can  be  fixed  up 
for  emergsacjr  use  on  the  ordinary  roller  principle.  .V  plain 
light  linoleum  maki-s  a  most  serviceable  and  lasting  foreground 
for  akeU-h  and  most  otlier  work.  Finally,  a  length  of  dari; 
fe!k  about  8  ft.  by  5  slionld  be  provided.  This  makes  a  capital 
fofegruund  for  full  lengths  and  grou|>s  to  be  taken  against  the 
dark  curtains.  This  felt  is  kept  rolled  up  at  the  side  wall 
when  not  in  use. 

Morris  Lkvy. 


FOR    THE    RECEPTIONIST. 


I  While  there  is  nothing  pi«seiilially  new  in  the  advice  contat»e4<te"%e  following  notes  which  we  reprint  from  our  San 
Francisco  contemporary.  "  Cainer.i  Craft."  the  points  which  are  raised  include  matters  which  need  to  be  included  in  the 
mcntfil  Sqaipment  of  the  receptionist  who  takes  a  pride  in  her  occupation.  Perhaps  in  no  other  kind  of  salesmanship  is  a 
similar  dsgree  of  tai-t  called  for.  »nd  this  in  respect  to  widely  different  subjects.  Mr.  Westman  has  some  good  counsel  to 
give,  and  hi*  notes  will  repay  cireful  reading. — Eds.  "  B.  J." 


The  receptionist  shonld  always  U-ar  in  mind  tliat  her  least  torn* 
or  action  ha*  its  «tfect  upon  the  customer,  who,  coming  in 
as  a  Aranfer,  ia  particularly  .su~<ptible  to  sngg««tions.  If 
efte  has  to  fumble  about  and  \i».-  over  piles  of  samples  in 
orJar  to  find  the  one  dnired.  th«  impression  ia  that  visitors 
an  few  and  far  between,  and  tlw  few  that  <b>  conu>  in  do 
noi  csose  so  nnich  tronble  in  being  waited  upon.    The  samples 


most  Ireqiientiy  shown  should  be  nearest  at  hanil,  and  all  of 
them  so  arrangv<i  that  any  one  wanted  can  be  at  once  located. 
8he  should  remember  that,  despite  the  fact  that  these  samples 
have  passed  before  her  own  eyes  a  great  numl>er  of  times, 
they  are,  no  doubt,  quil«  new  to  the  particular  customer  in 
hand,  and  she,  the  receptionist,  must  put  enthusiasm  for  theaii 
into  her  talk  and  actions.    And  above  all  things,  the  samplee 
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must  not  be  allowed  to  bwome  soiled,  and,  of  course,  they 
should  not  be  tossed  about  as  if  they  were  something  of  no 
value.  The  customer  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  taking  a  low 
estimation  of  the  value  ol  the  pictures  if  the  suggestion  is 
made  by  the  ill-treatment  of  them  by  the  people  who  are 
responsible  for  their  ])roduction.  Learn  to  handle  the  samples 
carefully  with  the  iingers'just  engaging  the  edges,  much  as 
you  would  a  very  sensitive  emulsion  coated  plate. 
.  Except  when  the  customer  states,  right  on  the  start,  the 
amount  she  wants  to  pay,  one  should  bring  forward  some- 
thing that  is  just  a  little  better  than  the  usual  run  of  work, 
following  this  up  with  something  just  a  little  better  still, 
taking  care  to  explain  clearly  why  this  last  is  better. 
Showing  the  most  expensive  styles  first  leads  to  an  awkward 
position  if  a  customer  should  ask  if  something  better 
is  not  available,  as  they  frequentljr  do.  Even  if  the  customer 
tells  you  just  what  price  she  wants  to  pay,  and  even  if  that 
be  the  price  of  a  very  good  quality,  a  little  better  grade 
should  be  shown,  but  it  should  be  put  forward  without  any 
eflort  to  influence  the  customer  or  belittle  the  amount  she  has 
mentioned  as  her  limit  of  expenditure.  If  this  is  not  done, 
the  customer  will  sometimes  find  fault  later  and  blame  the 
studio  for  not  having  shown  her  these  better  goods,  which  that 
are  really  more  to  her  liking:,  even  at  the  higher  price.  When 
this  last  happens  one  has  no  good  defence  to  offer,  as  it  is 
hardly  good  policy  to  explain  that  one  failed  to  show  the 
better  goods  because  the  price  was  too  high  for  the  customer. 
When  these  tetter  specimens  are  shown,  it  is  well  to  bring 
forth  something  of  a  lower  grade,  as  the  comparison  will  be 
to  the  advantage  of  those  first  shown,  not  infrequently  result- 
ing in  the  selection  of  the  better  quality. 

Above  all,  never  ask  the  customer,  "About  what  price?" 
It  is  unfair,  to  say  the  least,  both  to  the  customer  and  the 
goods  you  are  trying  to  sell.  The  customer  is  rarely  looking 
for  pictures  at  a  certain  predetermined  price.  What  she  does 
deeire  is  the  largest  possible  amount  of  gratification  of  her 
individual  taste  in  the  matter  of  pictures  at  the  price  most 
nearly  in  accordance  with  such  gratification.  What  she 
wants  is  value  for  her  money,  and  that  value  is  not  expressed 
in  square  inches  of  surface,  amount  of  em'bellishment  in  the 
way  of  a  mount  or  folder,  or  any  other  tangible  quality.  It 
is  a  value  varying  with  the  customer,  perhaps  a  value  created 
in  the  customer's  mind  by  having  the  difference  between  the 
several  grades  of  work  explained  to  her,  preferably  with  a 
due  consideration  of  her  individual  tastes  in  the  matter.  This 
last  ca-n  generally  be  easily  and  quickly  determined  hy  observ- 
ing how  the  fiist  few  samples  are  received.  If  the  customer 
gives  only  a  casual  glance  and  shows  no  interest,  at  once  put 
that  sample  aside  and  show  something  else,  taking  a  hint 
from  the  lack  of  interest  shown  and  avoid  showing  similar 
pictures. 

Always  arrange  matters  so  tliat  the  pictures  can  be  shown 
to  the  customer  in  a  good  light,  and,  if  conditions  will  permit, 
arrange  so  that  the  samples  can  be  takeh  to  one  side  and  the 
customer  made  comfortable,  much  as  one  would  seat  a  friend 
in.  a  suitable  chair  and  good'  light  .before  giving  him  a  port- 
folio of  fine  prints  to  enjoy.  Asking  the  customer  to  stand 
■at  a  counter  or  walk  about  from  rack  to  cabinet  savours  too 
•much  of  the  grocery  and  the  department  store,  and  while 
talking  to  the  customer  do  not  allow  of  any  interruptions,  do 
not  allow  your  attention  to  be  diverted.     If  you  must  answfer 


the  telephone  or  give  some  other  matter  your  -care,  do  it  as 
quickly  and  quietly  as  you  can,  asking  the  custamer  to  excuse 
you  before  going,  and  [terhaps  apologising  for  the  interrup- 
tion as  you  return.  Give  the  visitor,  who  is  "  just  looking 
around  "  all  the  care  and  attention  you  can;  and,  no  matter 
how  trying  the  customer  may  be,  keep  your  temper,  keep 
pleasant.  Frequently  the  visitor  is  fresh  from  some  store  or 
other  place  where  she  has  been  treated  in  an  overbearing  way, 
and,  on  coming  to  you,  adopts  an  aggressive  manner  as  a 
matter  of  defence.  If  not,  if  her  trying  manner  is  quite 
natural,  she  is  to  be  pitied,  and  the  receptionist  has  no  excuse 
for  allowing  the  customer's  vexatious  manner  to  influence 
'her  own. 

And  albove  all,  do  not  talk  too  much  and  do  not  show  too 
many  samples  or  styles.  Doing  either  of  these  things  confuses 
the  customer  who  may  later  be  dissatisfied  with  her  selection 
made  under  pressure  of  this  kind.  Let  the  customer  do  all 
the  talking  she  will  on  the  subject  of  pictures,  to  the  end  that 
her  likes  and  dislikes  may  be  disclosed.  Watch  closelv  and 
the  number  of  samples  that  can  have  no  possible  interest  for 
the  particular  customer  iri  hand  will  be  found  to  be  surpris- 
ingly large.  When  a  sample  is  shown  simply  to  emphasise 
the  good  quality  of  a  better  or  more  desirable  size,  do  not 
leave  it  about,  but  immediately  it  has  served  its  purpose  put 
it  aside  and  out  of  the  way. 

And  luider  no  pressure  of  suggestion  or  appeal  allow  your- 
self to  run  down  the  work  of  another  studio.  The  customer 
may  appear  to  be  influenced,  for  the  moment,  by  such  talk, 
but  there  is  always  a  reaction  that  is  unfavourable.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  line  in  which  it  is  less  idle  to  make  invidious 
comparisons.  A  portrait  by  the  best  photographer  in  a  town 
may  not  suit  the  particular  customer  as  well  as  one  made 
but  a  few  days  later  by  one  whose  average  work  is  quite 
mediocre.  The  customer's  taste  may  not  be  such  as  to  assure 
an  appreciation  of  the  best  work,  and  even  if  that  is  not  the 
case,  the  customer  may  have  been  in  a  more  propitious  mood 
on  one  occasion  than  on  the  other.  All  that  your  part.icular 
studio  can  undertake  to  do  is  to  make  its  best  efforts  towards 
pleasing  every  customer  by  givina;  of  its  best  skiE  and  its 
fullest  application  of  the  facilities  at  its  disposal.  If  that 
skill  and  those  facilities  excel,  the  likelihood  of  the  finished 
pictures  doing  the  same  is,  of  course,  increased.  But  it  is 
hardy  advisable  to  emphasise  even  that  point,  except  as  it 
may  be  suggested  in  the  behaviour  of  the  receptionist  as  her 
acquaintanceship  with  the  customer  unfolds. 

It  would  liardly  seem  necessary  to  advise  against  showing 
styles  that  ai-e  no  longer  turned  out,  or  mounts  that  are  not 
stocked  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  the  customer's  orders, 
yet  these  last  two  errors  are  being  committed  every  day. 
Know  just  what  mounts  are  on  hand  and  know  exactly  what 
style  of  pictures  are  adapted  to  them.  Also  know  the  price  of 
every  possible  combination  of  mount,  print,  and  finish  that 
is  at  all  consistent.  If  a  certain  style  of  picture  is  wanted, 
and  the  studio  is  not  prepared  to  turn  it  out,  explain  just  why 
it  is  no  longer  offered  and  show  the  customer  something  that 
is  tetter  value  and  more  pleasing  for  the  same  price.  Never 
question  the  customer's  taste  by  referring  to  something  wanted 
as  teing  out  of  style,  no  longer  in  demand,  or  anything  like 
that.  The  tetter  explanation  is  that  the  style  wanted  has  been 
superseded  by  something  that  is  tetter  value  as  fitting  in 
better  with  the  regular  output.  William  Wbstman. 


Prohibited  Canadian  Impouts.— It  is  announced  in  the  "  Board 
of  Trade  JoumaJ  "  thai  by  an  Order  in  Counda  of  June  3,  1918, 
from  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Hat  of  restricted  imports  into  Canada 
includes  photographs,  paintings,  drawings,  blue  .prints,  and  picture 
and  photograph  frames  of  any  materia!,  except  under  licence,  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Minister  of  Customs  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  War   Trade  Board. 


Messrs.  Raj.ui,  Limited,  MoBBEKLEr,  announce  that 
their  works  and  offices  will  be  closed  from  Saturday  nocii, 
August  3,  uaitU  .'August  12  for  the  anoual  holidays  and 
general  overhaul  of  plant  and  rr.achinei-y.  The  closing  is 
necessary  owing  to  the  factory  working  day  and  night,  and, 
when  wiorking,  there  ie  no  time  for  various  alterations  and 
replacements. 


July  26.  1918.] 
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THE    EARLY    WORK    OF    HURTER    AND    DRIFFIELD. 


(The  fint  Hnrtet  wad  Driffield  Xemorial  Lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferguson  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  on  May  14.) 


^ContinMd  from  page  330.) 
Oensity,   Opacitj.  and  Tranaparencjr. 

Uurini;  the  ten  yean  which  had  paaied  Kiiice  Hurler  and  Driffielil 
twgan  their  photographic  reMMches  the  introduction  of  the  gela- 
tino-brumide  plate  had  canaed  a  complete  revolution  in  photography, 
and  much  work  in  addition  to  what  haa  bean  indicated  above  had 
bMU  done  in  various  dirediotia.  .\tt«atiau  had  been  turned  to  t4ie 
new  methods  of  davelopmant  proper  to  the  new  plates,  and  many 
experiments  bad  been  made  on  the  >  hanges  in  the  time  of  appear- 
Mtce  of  the  hmge  due  to  variationa  iti  the  quanlUies  ai  pvno,  bruride 
and  ammonia  contained  in  the  developer.  But  B«  development  was 
the  subject  of  much  more  advanced  researches  in  later  years.  I  do 
not  propose  to  enter  into  details  of  their  early  work  in  this  direc- 
tioo. 

It  becwne  evident  to  our  two  workers  that  the  field  open  to  inquiry 
was  vastly  greater  than  that  which  they  bad  considered  at  the 
beginning  of  their  work,  and  that  to  make  satisfactory  progrea  it 
would  be  necessary  to  devise  more  refined  methods  of  research. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  correctness  of  the  camera  method 
of  speed  determination  depended  on  the  obtaining  of  a  satisfactory 
negative,  i.e.,  one  which  would  give  a  satisfsrtory  print.  They  now 
proceeded  to  im|uire  what  were  the  physical  (hoperties  al  soch 
a  negntsve.  and  it  became  necewary  to  consider  l^e  law*  of 
absorption  of  light  by  opaque  black  bodies  ^uch  as  redooed 
silver,  and  to  define  the  terms  tramparsney,  opacity,  and  density, 
and  tu  explain  their  numerical  rrlatii>ns  to  each  other. 

To  make  their  tiews  on  these  pi>iiit«  clear  lo  you,  I  show  a  plate 
of  glass  divided  into  strips:  one  >ti'ip  is  clesr  glars.  the  next  is 
covered  with  one  thickness  of  developed  film,  the  next  with  two 
Ihickneseca,  the  next  with  three,  and  so  on,  marked  0,  I,  2,  3,  4.  etc. 
(Fig.  6).     Yon  w'il  see  that  strip  0  allows  practically  all  the  light 


0.  .  .  .  4.  ;. 

Fig.  6. 

to  pass  thniugh  ;  that  iirip  1  sloiw  nunie  uf  the  tight  :  in  tint  particu- 
lar case  it  lets  l-jrd  the  light  ootne  through  ;  that  is,  if  light  of  unit 
intensity  falls  on  one  side,  13rd  .s  transmitted,  and  we  say  its" 
transparency  is  l'3rd  and  its  opacity  we  define  as  the  inverse  of  this 
and  call  it  3.  In  order  to  transmit  light  of  unit  intensity,  we  must 
let  the  incident  light  be  three  timra  as  nwcb. 

Opscity,  then,  is  the  number  representing  the  amount  of  tight 
wliuh  must  fall  on  a  plate  in  urder  that  light  of  intensity  1  may 
come  Ihromh  * 

Now  oomMtt  Uie  third  band,  where  there  are  two  strips  of  film. 
Here  l^rd  of  1.3rd  or  (1  3rd)'  or  1  9th  will  be  transmitted  and  the 
opacity  will  be  ti. 

In  the  next  strip  the  I  tt«<l  "ill  be  l-3id  of  1 3rd  of  l-3rd 

or  (13rd)'  or  1  27th,  ».  <iy  27. 

Now  the  next  diagram  will  show  these  figures  arranged  in  their 


proper  order,  so  that  we  can  consider  them  and  their  relation  one 
to  another. 

Light  of  Intensity  1. 


No.  of  Films  0. 

Transparency  ^ 

Transparency  |  -r- 

Opacity     i  1 

DentUf !  0 


3 
3 

•477 


2. 


(i)' 


2. 

9 
9 

•954 


3. 

(ir 

_i 

27 
27 
1-43 


1 
(3)" 

(3)" 


llie  first  line  gives  the  number  of  films  from  0,  1,  2,  3,  to  N. 

'I'he  second  line  shuns  the  tratuparencj/  expressed  as  powers  of 
the  frsdion  which  is  the  transparency  of  one  film. 

'I'he  third  line  shows  these  multiplied  out,  and 

The  fourt)i  line  the  inverse  of  these,  or  the  opacity. 

Now  any  number  such  as  3,  9,  27,  etc.,  may  be  expressed  as  some 
other  number  raised  to  a  power  and  the  index  of  the  power  is  called 
(he  logarithm  of  the  first  number. 

Thus  the  opacity  '£7  is  (3/  and  3  is  said  to  be  the  logarithm  uf  27 
to  the  base  3. 

So  you  will  see  that  in  this  way  the  number  of  films  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  logarithms  of  the  opacities  to  the  'base  3,  but  in 
ordinary  use  we  have  logarithms  to  the  base  10,  and  I  write  in  the 
last  line  the  lugarithnis  of  the  opacities  to  the  base  10  and  these  are 
what  Uurter  and  Driffield  call  the  deiuititt. 

.\s  the  aniuunt  of  silver  light-stopping  stuff  in  each  band  is  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  films,  we  see  thst  the  densities  are  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  film  or  films,  and  if  instead 
of  having  1,  2,  3,  or  n  separate  films  we  had  1  film  with  bands  con- 
taining 1,  2,  3,  or  n  times  m  much  silver,  the  result  would  be  t  o 
same. 

Density,  then,  is  defined  (U.N.— B.,  p.  1)  as  the  logarithm  of  the 
opacity  :  as  the  kwtirit!mi  of  the  number  indicatnig  tiie  intensity  o: 
the  light  which  must  fall  upon  the  plute  in  order  that  light  of 
intensity  1  msy  be  transmitted.  To  this  logsrithm  the  silver  on  tlie 
plate  IS  proportional. 

.\s  upscity  may  be  measured  by  optical  means,  the  density  of  any 
deposit  may  be  ascertained,  and  in  this  way  the  relative  amount  of 
•liver  on  different  portions  of  the  negative  may  be  arrived  at. 

Having  accurately  defined  their  terms,  Hurler  and  Driffield  were 
now  in  a  position  to  define  a  theoretically  perfect  negative  as  one 
whose  various  gradations  transmit  an  amount  of  light  in  inverse 
ratio  to  that  which  the  corresponding  psrts  of  the  original  send  out; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  4to  densities  or  amounts  of  silver  deposited 
in  the  vsrious  parts  are  proportionsl  to  the  logarithms  of  the  intensi- 
ties of  the  light  from  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  object. 

Ibis  definition,  arrived  at  from  theoretical  grounds  alone,  required 

experimenul  confirmation,  and  it  was  evident  that  for  accurate  work 

mett^s  must  be  devised  for  the  measurement  by  jfhotometric  means 

^rtJM  densities  of  plates,  and  also  for   the   impression  of  definite 

exposures  on  the  sensitive  film. 

Early  Photometar. 

Dr.  Hurler's  Notebook  (H.N. —A.,  p.  49)  sliows  the  plan  of  their 
first  photometer  (Fig.  7).  A  circular  box  with  four  openings  at  angles 
of  90  dee.  roiinH  the  circumference  of  the  drum  contuiiwi  on  a  verti<'i. 
spindle  capable  of  rotation  a  Bunsen  grease  spot  paper  disc.  Light 
from  source  -\  enters  the  beam  1,.  directly  through  one  of  the  tubes 
and  falls  on  the  disc ;  another  beam  1„  reflected  by  a  mirror  passes 
through  the  tube  at  right  angles  to  the  first  beam,  illuminates  the 
other  side  of  the  disc,  and  the  eye  st  the  opposite  opening  observes 
the  disc  with  the  fat  spot. 
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At  a  certain  angle  of  rotation  the  f»t  gpot  vanishes. 

'the  strip  to  be  measured  being  placed  in  the  path  of  the  beam  1,, 
equality  is  restored  by  movement  of  the  disc  through  a  certain  angle, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  amount  of  light  transmitted  by 
a  silver  deposit  and  consequently  the  density  could  be  measured. 

The  mathematical  theory  of  the  instrument  was  worked  out  by 
Dr.  Hurtor  at  considerable  length  (H.N. —A.,  pp.  49-106),  many  im- 


9nt      7i^ 


Fig.  7. 

provoments  were  made,  and — within  certain  limits — it  proved  a  reli- 
able instrument,  though  it  had  to  give  way  later  to  the  well-known 
Hurter  and  Briffield  pihotometer. 

ITie  final  form  presented  to  the  Eoyal  Photographic  Society. by 
J.  G.  Warner,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  of  Widnes,  i.s  shown  in  the  Figs.  8 
and  9. 

With  this  instrument  in  its  improved  form  many  measurements 
were  made  of  the  densities  obtained  from  the  development  of  different 
exposures,  and  it  is  evident  from  his  notebooks  that  Dr.  Hurter  was 
on  the  look-out  for  some  mathematical  formula  which  should  expre.s.'^ 
the  relation  between  exposure  and  density,  but  with  the  exception 


.■-"■3T«l^»S5^^ 


of  the  discovery  that  on  any  given  plate  there  was  a  limit  to  the 
density  due  to  exposure,  little  was  at  this  time  found  out. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  foundation  of  the  method  of  inertia 
dfterminaition  by  cameira  exposure  was  the  obtaining  a  plate  witli  bir ii 
an  exposure  as  would  give  a  satisfactory  printing  negative,  and  the 
qiiestitm  was  by  whiit  phvisicnl  criterion  could  one  judge  whether 
a  negative  was  properly  exposed  or  not. 

A  series  of  density  measurements  by  the  photometer  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  case  of  a  rightly  e.xposed  landscape  negative 
there  is  a  definite  ratio  of  density  between  the  sky  and  the  grass 
which  is  about  1.7  to  1  {H.N. —A.,  pp.  107-121). 

Thia  is  interesting  as  being  the  first  mention  of  that  ratio  of 
den-sities  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  their  later  work. 


Exposure  Method*. 

In  tlie  work  to  be  done  so  much  depended  on  impressing  the  plates- 
with  exposures  of  varied  but  definite  amount  that  I  should  like  to> 
draw  attention  to  the  methods  used  for  this  purpose  by  Hurter  and 
Driffield  before  they  adopted  the  sector  wheel  in  1891. 

In  the  first  piece  of  apparatus  a  dark-slide  was  arranged  so  that 
it  could  be  moved  forward  by  definite  amounts  behind  a  narrow  slit 
closed  by  a  flap  shutter,  and  so  successive  bands  of  varying  exposure 
could  be  obtained  on  the  plate. 

In  another  arrangcimejit  used  for  the  purpose,  a  quarter-plate  was 
held  in  a  circular  drum,  rotating  behind  an  aperture  covered  with  a 
movable  shutter,  so  that  eight  patches  of  exposure  could  be  made  on 
the  plate. 

In  addition  to  these  pieces  of  apparatus  a  method  (H.N. — A.,, 
pp.  135-140)  was  adopted  of  exposing  behind  an  aitificially  graduated 
half-plate  negative.     One-quarter  of  this  was  bare  glass  and  the  other 


Fig..  9. 

three  quarters  were  respectively  covered  with  one,  two,  and  threw 
thicknesses  of  translucent  paper :  the  densities  of  each  part  were 
measured  in  the  photometer  then  in  use  and  the  intensities  of  incident 
liLjlit  transmitted  were  calculated. 

Behind  this  vaibher  crude  term  of  step  wedge,  plates  wea-e  exposed 
— some  to  diffused  daylight  and  some  to  candle  and  lamp  light — 
for  2-5.  5.  10,  20,  and  40  seconds. 

The  plate  being  developed,  the  various  positive  densities  were 
measured,  tabulated  and  compared  in  every  detail,  and  the  following 
talile,  part  of  one  which  appears  in  Notebook  H.N. — A.,  p.  137,  i» 
imteresiting,  as  it  led  to  tlie  discovery  of  the  iniipoit.a.nt  fonniula 
expressing  tlie  reilation  between  density  and  exposure. 


Exposures. 

3  Papers. 

100 
2-00 
3-35 
506 
6-35 

2  Papers. 

1    Paper. 

[Clear  Glass. 

1-41 
2-82 
410 
5-64 
716 

2  10 
3-80 
506 
6-60 
7-85 

2-64 

4-40 

10                     

5-81 

20          

!        710 

40                 

8-60 

1 

The  figures  were  obtained  by  dividing  the  actual  densities  measnred 
by  the  density  produced  by  an  exposure  of  2.5  seconds  through  the 
part  of  the  negative  covered  with  the  three  papers. 
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The  mean  iocremae  o(  density  for  ca^h  doabling  of  the  expoeure  in 

the  thrae-p«per  colamo  18  — ~ —    =   134.  mad  if  »  series  of  densities 

\m  caloilated  by  succcaaive  additiuiL-   i>f  1.34  to  the   first  density 
we  get: — 


E^zposniei. 


2'5  seconds 
5  secondi 

10      .. 

20 

40 


TIm  doM  oocrMpondanoe  of  theae  figure*  wm  at  once  noted  and 
afaowed  that  for  erery  doabling  of  the  ezpoanre  there  waa  an  equal 
ioereaae  in  the  denaity.  In  order  to  ^'et  rid  aa  far  as  poaaible  of  the 
aa«cta  of  ezperinaatal  irregularities,  a  table  (H.N.— A.,  p.  138)  waa 
made  by  adding  tegather  all  the  densities  produced  by  the  same 
time  of  ezpoenre  in  the  last  table,  and  the  following  figarea  were 
olitained  : — 


' 

DmiOm  ealaUait'l 

Expoaora. 

Sum  of  obmntd 

densities. 

b>-  continoed 
addition  of  mean 

difleniice  te  the 

flratdaMity. 

2-5M»oiida 

715 

715 

5  seconds 

1302 

12  85 

10 

1832 

18-55 

20      ., 

24  40 

24  25 

40 

29  9S 

29-95 

2996    -    715 
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1  diflee«Dee. 


Pig.  10. 

Pig.  10  is  a  graphic  rsprssanlation  of  Um  aboTe  table. 
The  Notebook  then  atatas :—  . 

"  l-hia  calmlatea  a  aeries  as  abme  whiek  shows  that  the  denaity 
increassa  according  to 

A    Law 
D  -  o  +  -,  ilogO. 
where  (  is  the  time  of  capoaura. 

That  ia  to  aay,  here  was  a  foU  experioMBial  proof  of  the  correct- 
oeas  of  the  theory  that  the  density  is  pfvportional  to  the  logarithm 
ol  the  aaposurs  to  which  it  waa  due.     t 

W    n.  FaactrsoM,  K.C.,  M.A. 

(To  he  fOH-ludtd.) 

m 

HouDAT  CLoaiMO  m  LoMDOKOtc.ht. — The  one  outetanding   firm 

against  oo-operativs  dosing   has,   »e  are  informed,  joined   in  the 

BOTsaMDt,    and    onantmity   now  exists  among  tha   photographan 

ia  that  city. 


Jlsslstanis'  Rotes* 


N»tt  ty  aitUtanU  tuitabU  for  tkit  eoiwnii  v>iU  bt  fnnd*T»4 
«iu(  pofd  /or  en  lAs  iirit  of  tht  month   following  publicatitn. 

WorKing  Strength  of  Amidol. 

AmooL  is  extensivelv  employed  among  profeeaionals,  but  while  a 
great  nomber  agree  a«  to  its  advantages,  there  is  an  amount  oi 
dissension  aa  to  the  IxTit  strength  and  the  relaitive  proportions  oi 
the  constituents  for  obtaining  good  results.  In  some  caees  the  use 
of  amidol  is  the  cause  of  loss,  either  through  false  economy  or  (more 
likely)  extravagance.  To  examine  every  individual  formula  extant 
would  require  much  space,  therefore  something  near  their  average 
will  serve.    This  would  be: — 

Sodium  sulphite     .< 4^  ozs. 

Amidol      190    grs. 

Water    80    ozs. 

A  dereloper  compounded  as  above  will  prove  equal  to  most 
requiramenta,  thoogh  moat  iormnla  include  more  amidol.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  well-known  firm  of  chemical  manufacturers  reckon  that 
140  grs.  ia  quite  sufficient  to  the  Winchester  (80  osa.),  and  if  my  own 
expeiience  is  worth  notice.  I  have  cut  it  aa  low  ae  90  gre.,  which 
(with  3  oM.  of  anlpKite)  I  ioond  gave  good  results  when  printing 
from  hard  negatives,  two  pointo  about  it  being  freedom  from  tlie 
production  t>f  "bunged  up"  shadows  and  an  extremely  fine  tone 
obtitined  on  tuning  in  the  hot  hypo-alum  bath.  The  use  of  such  a 
wsak  solntaon  is,  of  course,  not  quite  so  saving  as  it  looks.  A 
Winchester  of  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  go  as  for  as  one  at  twice 
the  saturatkn,  but  it  is  eoooomkal  enren  so,  and  is  also  more  merciful 
to  tha  fingers. 

To  obtain  ahaolntely  the  best  results  from  an.idol,  it  is  necessary 
tu  adjust  its  sirengtii  to  certain  other  printing  factors,  chief  among 
which  are,  the  chsract^  of  the  negative,  the  c.p.  oif  the  printing 
light,  and  the  nature  of  the  printing  paper.  Considering  the  negative, 
it  is  manifest  that  a  powcrfiA  developer  capable  of  giving  a  bold 
rvaoK  frocn  an  over  soft  negative,  will  not  be  suitable  for  prints 
from  a  "  Sme  aitd  charcoal  "  one.  Wilfe  regard  to  candle  power  I 
may  be  told  that  it  is  irrelevant,  aa  100  aeoooda  at  one  c.p.  light  is 
equivalent  to  one  second  at  a  light  of  100  c.p.,  but  I  contend  t^at 
tiiis  is  wTonff.  The  power  of  tlie  lamp  has  an  effect  on  the  quality 
o(  tha  print  just  as  it  does  when  ariarging  or  l^.O.P.  printing. 

Two  enlargcmenls  from  the  same  negative,  one  by  mercury  \7apour 
and  the  other  by  lime-light,  w31  not  t>e  of  similar  quality.  Two 
P.O.P.  prints,  one  done  by  aonahine  and  the  other  printed  in  the 
shade  or  under  yellow  glass,  will  not  be  identical.  This  di'fference 
is  apparentiy  doe  to  the  stronger  or  the  more  actinic  light  being 
able  to  penetrate  densitiea  that  are  opaque,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
weaker  or  less  aotiaic  one. 

Therdora  a  print  by  a  weak  yelkw  light  will  tend  to  be  bolder 
than  one  from  a  atrang  white  light  unleaa  the  developer  is  adjusted 
t-i  correct  the  difference. 

The  emnlsion  of  bromide  papers  varies  and  so  the  solution  that 
will  give  a  rich  depoMt  widi  one  brand  of  paper  may  not  be  the 
beat  for  soother.  I'suaJly  a  liaw  vggoroos  paper  will  need  lees 
smidol  than  a  fast  sutt  one. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  fnanufactur«r  knows  his  paper 
better  than  anyone  else,  and  this  being  so,  the  makers  formulae 
should  be  the  beat.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
other  factors  are  not  bound  to  be  the  aame  with  maker  and  oon- 
unC^  and  while  the  recoimnended  formula  is  capable  of  such  fine 
priots  from  the  maker's  negatives  it  may  not  give  similar  print« 
from  a  totally  different  style  of  negative,  and  even  when  it  does 
tiiere  may  be  no  luirm  in  eoooomising  Che  amidol  a  little.  While 
giving  the  manufacturer's  direoUoos  full  consideration,  a  user 
slmuld  always  examine  things  practically  for  himseH. 

When  experimenting  with  the  ><trength  of  amidol  solution  it  will 
be  (oood  tbsA  to  obtain  different  resulte  the  amidol  muat  be  increased 
or  decressed  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  mlpliite.  .Altering  both 
in  proportion  will  only  mean  dilution,  or  concentration,  and  apart 
from  a  change  in  the  speed  of  development,  and  possihly  the  rat«  at 
oontamination,  this  will  have  no  great  effect  on  the  fineshed  result. 
WheJi  increasing  the  amidol  alone  it  is  possible  to  overdo  it ;  there 
b  a  point  where  more  atoiitA  renders  the  solution  inactive ;  wiUi  the 
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amidol  nearly  »t  this  proportion  tlic  developer  soon  exhausts,  bat 
revives  on  the  addition  off  fresh  sulphite  aolution.  It  i*  very 
doubtful  though  if  any  advantage  ie  obtained  by  using  more  amidol 
than  that  figured  in  the  strongest  of  maker's  fonnulee,  i.e.,  240  gr«. 
ti)  4  ozs.  of  sulphite  and  80  ozs.  of  water. — Thermit. 


Patent  netos* 


Process   iMteiits — applications   and   specifications — are    treated    in 
"  Photo- Mecluinical  Notes." 

Applications  June  24  to  July  6. 

t'OM  Uakkiee. — No.  10,751.  Carrier  or  holder  for  photographic 
fihn  negatives.     ¥.  B.  E.  Curtis. 

('inematogBapht. — No.  10,696.  Motion  picture  operating  machines. 
U.  P.  Dodd. 

(AMEEAS. — No.  10,543.     Photographic  cameras.     D.  A.  English. 

Retouching.— No.  10.640.  Electric  pencils  for  retouching  photo- 
graphic negatives.    C.  S.  Franklin. 

(^INBMATOORAPH  Shuttbrs. — No.  10,381.  Shutters  for  cinematograph 
machines.    E.  Tassie. 

LrNEMATOGRAPHV. — No.  10,695.  Motion  picture  operating  machines. 
F.  B.  Wyatt. 

SHtJTTERS.— No.  10,422.    Shutters.     H.  C.  Austin. 

Cinematograph  Shutters. — No.  10,744.  Cinematogiaph  shutters. 
H.  C.  Austin. 

Knl.uiging. — No.  10.902.  Apparatus  for  enlarging  photographs.  L. 
Lemaire. 

Photo  Surveying. — No.  11,222.  Photo  theodolite  apparatus  for 
use  in  ascertaining  exact  position  of  range  of  gun  by  photo  re- 
cording gun-flashes  directing  artillery  lire  at  night  and  for  sur 
veying  generally.     W.   E.    Olifton. 

Ci.vEMATOGRAPirv. — \o,  11  447.  Cinenatograph  ajiparatus.  F.  H. 
Trevelliau. 


trade  Rames  and  marks. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  EEOISTT!ATION. 

I,.  L.  Design. — No.  380,806.  Photographic  chemicals.  Levinstein. 
Limited.  Crumpsall  Vale  Chemical  Works,  Blackley,  Manchester, 
chemical  manufacturers.     Nov.   28,  1917. 

lEGIS  TKA  TIONS      KENE  WED. 
Imi'ERIal    (Lion  Design). — No.   266.167.     By   Imperial    Drj-   Plate 
Co.,  Ltd.,  in   1904.     Class  I. 

MARKS  PLACED   ON    THE   REGISTER. 
The  following  marks  have  been  placed  on  the  register : — 

DiOMET. — ^No.  380,785.  Photographic  developers  (chemical).  White 
Band  Manufacturing  Co.,  121.  Selsdon  Road,  South  CjV)ydon, 
Surrey,  manufacturing  chemists. 


meetings  or  Societies* 

— • — 

MEETINGS     OF     SOCIETIES     FOR    NEXT     WEEK. 
Tuesday,  Julv  30. 
(tackaey  Photographic  Society.    Affiliation  Competition  Prints. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL,  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
\  heeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Friday,  July  12.  Present : 
Messrs.  Marcus  Adams,  A.  Basil,  Gordon  Chase,  T.  Chidley,  C.  F. 
Dickinson,  S.  H.  Fry,  W.  E.  Gray,  G.  Hana,  W.  Illingworth,  A. 
-'-lackie.  T.  Reveley,  Lang  Sims,  and  R.  N.  Speaight.  Neivv  memliers 
(luring  the  month,  7. 

Letter  read  from  the  hoii.  secretary  of  the  Society  of  iMaster 
Photographers  (Lancashire  and  District)  ivsking  if  the  Council  could 
.idvise  in  reference  to  the  one-man  business  scheme.  The  reply  was 
that  the  Council  had  seriously  considered  what  could  be  done  to 
help  members,  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  devise  means  to  deal 
with   individual   capes   spread   all   over  the  country   from   a   centre. 


To  deal  with  the  position  in  trade  divisions  did  not  appear  to  be- 
jiracticable.'but  the  same  difBcnhies  did  not  arise  with  divisions  into- 
local  groups.  A  local  committee  could  deal  equally  well  with  all 
daases  witihiii  its  sphere  of  action. 

Mr.  Lang  Sims  .stated  the  proceedings  of  the  Business  Men's 
-\ssociation. 

Letter  read  from  Mr.  G.  E.  Markcrow  in  reference  to  a  proposed 
association  of  professional  photographers  for  Sheffield,  and  the  hon. 
secretary's  reply. 

Mr.  (R.  N.  Speaight  read  correspondence  between  the  Director  of 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  a  gentleman  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  give  a  sitting  for  his  portrait,  showing  that  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  is  now  accepting  photographs  without  insisting 
on  a  special  sitting. 

Messrs.  Marcus  Adams  and  George  Hana  gave  full  particulars 
of  their  negotiations  with  the  authorities  of  the  Photographic  Section- 
of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  and  the  hou.  secietary  also  gave  an  account- 
of  the  treatment  accorded  him.  It  appeared  evident  tliat  the  efforts 
of  the  Association  to  assist  the  Royal  Air  Force  to  ohtain  photo- 
graphers ui^ently  needed  in  the  Photographic  Section  would  be- 
unavailing  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  overcoming  the  inertia  of 
official  methods. 

The  case  was  reported  of  a  member  who  had  displayed  an  enlarge- 
ment in  his  window,  made  from  a  negative  produced  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  business  for  a  customer,  and  had  received  a  letter  from  his 
customer "s  solicitors  demanding  delivery  of  the  enlargement,  a  sum 
as  damages,  and  the  solicitor's  costs.  It  being  undoubtedly  an  in- 
fringement, the  only  course  was  to  make  the  Ibest  terms  possible. 

Letter  lead,  addressed  to  the  President,  suggesting  that  tlie 
P.P. A.  should  undertake  the  compilation  of  a  list  of  names  of  the 
professional  photographers  who  are  serving  in  the  war,  giving  their 
regiment,  rank,  and  any  honours  or  decorations  they  may  winj 
also  the  President's  reply  to  his  corres]iondent,  pointing  out  th» 
d'fDculties  that  «ould  arise  in  carrying  out  the  suggestion. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.-  At  the  meeting  last  week 
the  subject  discussed  was  "  The  Perfect  Negative,"  and  every 
member  had  brought  something  along  to  talk  about. 

One  memlber  showed  a  very  interesting  set  of  negatives  as  a  sever© 
warning  against  the  use  of  a  horizontal  tank.  The  negatives  in 
question  had  been  absolutely  ruined  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  back- 
ing had  dropped  off  in  flakes  and  had  .settled  down  on  the  film  oif 
tie  plate  beneath  arid  had  then  stopped  development.  It  w;is  also 
pointed  out  that  if  pyro  was  used  for  tank  development  it  wae 
absolutely  essential  to  reverse  the  tank  fairly  frequently,  otherwise 
reticulation  set  in. 

Mr.  G,  C,  Perry  produced  a  set  of  very  fine  negatives,  but  all  on 
th-.!  thin  side.  The  enlargements  he  had  made  from  them  bore  out  his 
statement  that,  thin  as  a  negative  might  look  to  tJie  eyes,  finfr 
quality  enlargements  could  be  made  if  the  right  grade  of  paper  be 
used.  He  preferred  amidol  to  any  other  developer ;  it  not  only  gave- 
liirii  soft  negatives,  but  ample  density  and  quality  where  bromide 
enlargements  were  concerned.  Mr.  Perry,  whose  portraiture  is  well 
known  to  most  am.it«ur  workers,  stated  that  in  his  opinion  in  a 
three-quarter  length  figure  the  head  would  appear  too  small  unlesa 
th'!  model  was  taken  in  a  slightly  profile  position. 

Other  members,  including  Messrs.  Davies,  Hov/ard,  McEwan,  the- 
Pre.sident,  and  the  iSecretary,  put  forward  their  views,  which  were 
decidedly  interesting  and  instructive.  For  instance,  for  interior 
work  a  Wellington  anti-screen  plate,  even  unbacked,  gave  results 
wliioh  could  hardly  ibe  equalled  by  any  other  plate ;  at  least,  that  la- 
the experience  of  one  memt^r,  and  for  development  he  preferred  to 
ui  r'  dilute  amidol ;  it  gave  a  nice  soft  result,  with  ample  gradation 
and  quality. 

The  President  (Mr.  F.  Slater,  F.R,jf  ,S,)  stated  his  views  on  time 
and  temperature  development,  and  his  opinions  v/ere  much  appre- 
ciated. He  also  showed  a  very  instructive  set  of  negatives  and 
prints,  demonstrating  that  correct  development  of  even  a  badly 
under-exposed  plate  would  -provide  the  ibest  results  it  is  possible  to- 
obtain  under  such  circumstances. 

Other  members  produced  negatives  of  groups  and  portraits,  Mr, 
Howard  pvassed  Tound  some  very  fine  half^late  portrait  negatives, 
all  of  which  Ihe  Ihad  kept  on  the  "  soft  "  side  by  suitable  development. 

Questions  were  raised  as  to  what  w-\s  the  effect  of  the  addition- 
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of  bromide  to  the  developer.  One  worker  offered  to  eipo^e  two 
plate«  identically  and  produce  the  effects  of  underexposure  and 
over-expoenre  by  the  omission  or  addition  of  potassiuni  bromide.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  societv  wilt  aak  for  a  demonstration. 


Reips  and  Rotes, 

Beach  PHOTomAFBXR  Fi.vcd. — The  Blackpool  magistrates  ordered 
Le<.nard  Smith  to  pay  a  fine  of  20.^.  for  selling  photogra{As  on  the 
sauds  witboal  permiaaion.  Defendant  said  he  had  got  a  new 
camera,  and  lie  was  «agcr  to  get  to  wurk. 

The  Lommif  Salok  or  PHOtocBArHY. — The  entry  forms  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  London  Sakm  of  Photography  are  now  ready, 
and  obtainable  from  ttie  Hon.  Secretary,  London  Salon  of  Photo- 
graphy, Galleries  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 
5h.  P^l  Mall  East,  S.W  ' 

DEani  or  Mb.  Pkcmouck  Cosivf.kse  Bbacb. — In  the  "  Scientific 
American  "  for  Jane  22  the  death  is  annoonoed,  on  June  8,  of 
Mr  F.  C.  Beich.  late  secretary  of  Munn  and  Co..  Im.,  pabliahers 
of  the  "  Scientific  American."  Mr.  Beach,  who  was  in  his  seventy- 
first  year  began  his  actiritiea  in  the  pbotofraphic  world  in  1864. 
He  was  one  of  the  fint  amateurs  of  any  note  :n  .America.  He 
founded  the  Xew  York  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  'now 
th->  Camera  Clob)  in  1880,  and  in  1889.  with  Miss  Catherine  Weed 
B«rnes,  he  started  the  "American  .\mateur  Photographer,"  of 
which  for  many  years  he  was  the  e<litor.  The  venture  was  a  sue- 
ecM,  and,  after  abeorbing  several  lew  known  publications,  it  ap- 
peared under  its  present  title  of  "  Amaleor  Pbotograpber."  Mr. 
Besch'a  chief  interest  was  in  the  I..aiil«rt  Slide  Int«rohan(e,  of 
which  he  was  manager,  and  in  which  he  offered  several  priaes  for 
competition.  I'hrough  the  Inten  hange  various  camera  dubs 
tbroughoat  America  sent  selected  >h(l-«  to  Mr.  Beach,  and  a  com- 
irittee  met  regularly  in  New  York  f"r  the  purpose  of  tweeting  100 
of  the  heat  slides,  which  were  dii>tribtited  to  the  various  camera 
clubs  for  ezbibitioo  It  should  b<'  rir>-ritioned  that  for  many  years 
Mr  Beach  was  active  in  promoting  the  Postal  Piufieas  League,  of 
which  he  was  preaident.  The  League  was  largely  ioatramental  in 
■ecuring  the  estabUshment  by  Coogreas  at  th»  parcel  poet.  Some 
ytart  ago  the  name  of  F.  C.  Bearli  wnn  wed  known  in  this  country 

in  cntMiectinn  with  a  pyro  potash  •< hich  he  invented,  and 

which    was  widely  used  all  over  t  Mr.    Bearh  was   poa- 

•cMed  of  sterh  '-•  that  won   i'or  buB  the  respect  and  affec- 

tion of  a  wid-'  :    friends  and  associates. 

Soavrr  or  Mastkb  PROTooBArHKiu  (LAXCJMomt  and  Dimucr). 
—A  general  meetii^  was  held  at  the  Bea  Hotel.  St.  John's  Lsnc, 
Livei|>ool,  on  Tueaday,  July  16,  Mr.  N.  S.  Kay  in  the  chair.  The 
rules  of  the  society,  as  paaaed  by  the  cmnmittee  at  the  afternoon 
meeting,  were  read,  pawed,  ami  '..ntlrmed  The  Preaident  gave 
a  rimimt  of  the  socie^'s  doing*  since  the  inaugutal  meeting,  and 
emphaaiaad  the  datrdbitity  of  unity  and  co-operation.  Mr.  Chidley, 
oi  Cheater,  -wIm  had  attended  th<^  lut  P.P.A.  Council  meeting  in 
Lwidon,  aj^pNMad  Um  pleasure  of  the  Council  at  the  progreaa  of 
the  new  society.  He  sgrpkioed  the  ftaragrafih  whioh  had  appeared 
in  the  "  British  Journal  "  with  reference  to  f>botogrsphers  and  the 
ft.A.F.,  a  further  appointment  with  the  authoritire  had  been  made, 
and  a  report  of  the  same  would  be  forwarded  to  the  trade.  Mr. 
Chidley  advocated  ever)-  member  becoming  a  direct  Biainbar  of 
the  PP.A.,  so  that  the  full  weixht  of  the  profe«iaB  Kould  be 
upheld  in  movements  that  the  P.  PA    took  up. 

Mr.  Watson,  of  Blackpool,  thoutilit  the  society  had  done  good 
wcrk,  yrowoting  holiday  weeks  tliruughout  the  country  during 
Wakes  trariia  He  added  that  in  Blackpool  they  were  trying  to 
secure  a  haU-hotiday  ekwing,  even  ir  tAe  busy  season,  which  would 
greatly  liansAt  the  Bladqtool  aiui>(  >nt».  who  had  to  work  kmg 
hour*  daring  the  seaaoa. 

Mr.  Kenworlhy,  of  Oldham,  gave  a  moat  interesting  address,  and 
reviewed  the  position  of  photography  in  iU  eariy  stages,  and 
profrfMoied  that  the  eonditions  after  the  war  would  be  very  different 
from  what  we  are  aapacting ;  and  it  «aa  op  to  every  (>hotographer 
to  keep  hia  boMMa  np  to  date,  ami  to  andeavour  to  work  with  his 
fellow  photographara  m  the  same  t  .vn  He  gave  several  instances 
(i(  the  incfRrisncy  of  assistant?  «l>     liad  passed  through  his  hands. 


and  this  was  one  of  the  questions  to  whicli  the  committee  ware- 
devoting  considerable  attention.  Another  important  matter  brought: 
forward  by  Mr.  Kenworthy  was  the  continual  upward  tendency  in 
prices  of  all  photographic  materials,  and  suggested  that  by  unity 
and  co-operation  they  might  eventually  be  able  to  bring  the  prices- 
down. 

^veral  new  nMviibers  were  then  enrolled  by  the  Hon.  sec,  and 
the  date  of  the  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  Tuesday,  September 
3,  in  Preston. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  for  presiding  brought  a  very 
succeaaful  meeting  to  a  oUael 


CorresponacncCe 

— • — 

-  *  CorrttpomdenU  should  never  utrite  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  Kd 
notice  i*  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addrestm- 
•r  the  writers  are  given. 

■  '  ITs  do  no<  undertake  reaponiibility  for  the  onmione  expressed  fc^ 
nur  corretpondnts. 

OO-OPF.RATIVE  CLOSING  AT  LONDONDERRY. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — I  am  pleased  to  intonn  you  that  all  tlie  Londonderry 
profeasiooaii  have  agreed  to  <4ose  down  for  Bank  Holiday  week. 

To  make  tfais  innovation  autifwafiJ,  one  energetic  pirofeasiona!  in 
eviry  town  or  city  should  make  a  peraonal  call  on  his  fellow 
proleaaionala  and  c«srj>utiU>n  ^if  you  like),  talk  the  matter  over  and 
after  a  HMle  tact  aitd  patience  the  thing  is  done. 

Hoping  others  will  folktw  our  eannple. — Youn  faithfully, 

E.  G.  Harris, 
July  22.  Hon.  Sec.  Local  Branch  P.F.A.. 

SliOW  AND  FAST  PLATES. 
To  the  Editors 

OentlMnan, — I  was  very  glad  to  see  your  paragraph  re  the  above:. 
I  have  done  a  fjood  deal  of  architectural  [Photography,  and  always. 
use  a  slow  ordinarj'  plate,  except  when  windows  are  included,  audi 
then  1  use  Wratten  or  Ilford  panchromatic  plates.  I  quite  agre» 
that  pe<>ple  only  need  to  realise  what  a  slow  plate  will  do.  But 
patience,  I  faiM-y,  is  at  the  bottom  of  what  is  wanted.  Slapdash 
setins  the  favourite  pastime.  I  wiu  taught  that  "  hurry  "  was  the 
entmy  of  this  art.  Slowness  has  been  my  salvation,  hand  in  hand 
with  cleanliness.  Many  a  time  I  have  been  laughed  at  for  being 
t«..«  particular,  but  it  has  never  let  me  <lown  yet. — Yours,  etc., 

Oloaaop,  July  19.  A  Keek  Amateur.. 

IRON   PRLVTING  PROCESSES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  very  interosted  in  your  article  on  Iron  Printing- 
Proceaoes,  particularly  the  section  dealing  with  the  ferro-pruasiata 
prooank  Some  years  back  I  served  a  term  of  years  with  a  laifce 
enginaoring  ftnr.  as  staff  fAiotographar  with  charge  alao  of  the  plan 
printing.  I  thus  came  to  axpsriDtent  wMi  the  "  blue-print "  paper 
with  tlie  abject  of  iinding  whether  I  ao«dd  laie  it  instead  of  bromide 
for  TfHth  jotia.  I  enclose  you  a  print  for  your  in^iectioTi,  and 
perhaps  you  might  compare  it  with  any  you  have  made  by  the 
various  methods 

My  units »d  was  ooneideraUy  to  over-expose  the  print,  then  wash> 
ont  ^Moot^y  with  plain  water,  and  hang  op  to  dry.  When  dry 
'InKflto  in  a  vary  dilute  aohition  of  liquid  ammonia.  The  aotioni 
i.1  one  of  blMrobii^,  and  I  found  that  the  nasty  green  and  bln» 
cofeur  of  the  aid  priitt  was  aaded  to  a  rich  deep  blue.  But  most 
important  of  all,  the  annnonia  cleared  Ithe  whites  of  the  print ,  which 
I  found  no  other  method  to  do.  It  woe  a  ddotinct  advantage  to  let 
the  print  dry  firitt  )>i4ore  bleaching.  Some  makes  of  paper  wAl  givo 
much  better  coknim  and  aorfaoes  than  othcts,  thss  Ibeing  simply  a 
matter  of  testing. 

I  feel  ooofidemt  tliat  a  pleaoaoi  surprise  is  in  store  for  any  who 
care  to  make  use  <if  thi^i  ferro-prussiate  paper. — Yours  sincerely, 

O.    W.    PtLKINCTON. 

GhMgow,  July  22. 

(The  print  sent  ii*  of  excdleiit  quality,  the  whites  being  quite  pure 
and  the  «hndow«  ;i  very  deep  colour. — Eua    "B.-!.") 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
In  eon»*qvenct  of  ytneraf  rrdxtced  lypplitu  of  paper,  at  the  rttvii 

of  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  much  wood  ptdp  and  grot*. 

a  tmalltr  tpaet  will  bt  availabU  until  further  notice  for  replie* 

to  eorretpondentt. 
ilortovtr,  w<  vill  answer  by  pott  if  ftamprd  and  addrr.tted  enve- 
lope^ ie  endoted  for  reply:  S-eent  International  Coupon,  from 

reader*  abroad. 
The  full  fueetiom  and  amwers  will  be  printed  only  in  the  case  of 

inquiries  of  general  interett. 
Qu*rit$  to  be  antwered  in  the  Friday')  "  Journal  "  mutt  reach  u« 

not    later    than    Tuetday   {potted    Monday),   and    ihould     be 

addretied  to  the  Editort. 

H.  M.--I1  of  the  G.E.C.  make  the  oridnal  price  was  £3  for  3.000 
c.p.,  but  the  present  value  must  iaraely  Jepend  upon  its  condi- 
tion. If  there  is  much  yellowness  on  the  ;;lobe  it  is  worth  very 
little  for  photography.  The  estimated  life  of  these  lamps  is  800 
to  1,000  hours.. 

fe-  B.— You  can  obtain  a  ga-slight  printer  from  the  Tress  Co.,  4. 
Rathbone  Place,  Oxford  .Street.  London,  W.  Th:?  could  be  easily 
altered  to  take  an  oil  lamp,  as  it  works  with  a  shutter  and  not  a 
switch  or  tap.  G.  S.  Moore,  69,  Denmark  Hill,  Camberwell, 
London,  S.E.,  also  makes  a  special  oil  pattern. 

J.  il. — It  is  impossible  to  identify  the  Ros.s  lens  "hy  a  number,  except 
to  say  that  yours  is  pretty  old.  The  value  of  the  Lancaster  lens 
depends  on  its  performance.  A  good  lens  of  this  type  should 
fetdh  £2  to  £3.  The  num'bers  e.xplain  themselves.  F.'  st-inds  for 
focal  value  and  Time  for  relative  exposures  with  each  stop. 

I.i.NS.— Thi?  lens  is  evidently  the  Goer?,  double  anastigmat,  after- 
wards issued  under  the  name  of  the  Dagor.  The  7-in.  lens  was 
listed  before  the  war  at  £8  5s.  in  f<i.-u«sing  mount.  We  should 
say  that  its  value  at  the  present  time  to  a  direct  purchaser  is 
about  £6.  The  additional  value  of  the  focussing  mount  is  not  of 
verj-  much  account  just  now.  as  there  is  little  demand  for  this 
form  of  mounting. 

Miniatures.— You  appear  to  liave  been  in  eiTor  in  wetting  the 
print*  in  water  and  also  in  using  diUited  spirit.  Y'ou  gihouW  soak 
the  dry  print  in  sti-ong  .s.piiit  and  aiteo-  placing  in  contact  with  vhe 
celluloid,  l>l<'t  off  any  excess  u.sed  and  press  ijiito  close  contact  with 
a  hot  roller  until  all  bubbles  are  removed.  As  it  is  now  difficult 
to  get  methylated  spirit  'Mbsxrs.  Fallowfield  are  selling  a  special 
dry-mounting  solution  for  the  pui-pose ;  perhaps  you  would  get  on 
better  with  this. 

Gelatine  Reuri-s.— Kindly  give  a  gelatine  process  tfeat  will  cause 
itlie  plates  to  swell  sufficiently  to  make  extj-eme  black-and-wtiite 
cards  without  half-tones  an<l  using  mate'ials  availa.We  to  be  printed 
in  presses. — A.  F. 

If  you  require  block  to  print  as  ordinary  letterpress  we  are 
afraid  there  is  no  proceed  available.  Swelled  gelatine  will  not 
stand  the  pressure  necessary  and  dn'y  gelatine  would  not  have 
enough  relief.  Photo-ilitiho  or  plKAo-zinco  would  be  simpler,  or 
a  simple  collotyj)©  ought  to  answer. 

Metai.  pKVKLoriNG  DisHKs.— I  am  desirous  of  making  some  develop- 
ing dishes  or  trays  out  of  capper  .sheet,  muntz  metaJ,  or  ordinary 
tiirplate,  with  soldered  joints  at  the  corners.  Will  any  of  these 
metals  have  an  injurious  effect  on  plates  or  papers  provided  they 
are  kept  clean  and  used  only  for  the  above  purpo.^e?— J.  »S.  B. 

All  the  metals  you  specify  are  liable  to  be  corroded  by  develop- 
ing solutions  unless  well  jwiotected  by  a  coating  of  asphaltum 
varnish,  or  heavily  nickel-plated.  Lead  is  much  less  liaWe  to 
attack  and  is  in  common  use  for  lining  dishes,  troughs,  and  the 
like. 


Lenses.— (1)  I  have  a  {  plj^te  R.R.  lens  full  aperture  //8,  which 
does  not  give  a  sharp  negative  except  when  stopped  to  //  32. 
.Should  it  focus  shaip  at  /  8;  or  is  it  defective?  Lens  not  named. 
(2)  Also  a  Ross  marked  S.A.  doublet  8^  by  6^.  Is  this  a  portrait 
or  landscape  lens,   and  what  is  the  focus? 

1.  The  R.R.  lens  should  give  s'oarp  deEnition  in  the  centre  of 
the  field  at  f  Z  and  should  co\-er  the  whole  plate  fairly  well  at  f  16. 
Your  lens  Ji.ay  be  of  fair  quality  but  out  of  adjustment  through  a 
fall  or  blow.  2.  This  lens  is  intended  for  general  outdcwr  work, 
copying,  etc.,  the  focal  length  is  about  11  or  12  inches. 

Narrow  Makoin.s.— Can  you  kindly  inform  me  how  to  obtain  the 
narrow  margin  round  postcards?  The  margin  produced  by  the 
printing  frame   I  use  is  a  good  ^  of  an  inch.— Vasco. 

You  cannot  do  better  than  to  procure  one  of  Butcher's  Klimax 
printing  frames,  which  will  give  you  any  desired  width  of  mar- 
gin, always  perfectly  even  all  round.  The  special  masks  are 
also  sold  separately  in  shilling  packets.  You  can  easily  cut  the 
opening  to  any  desired  size.  Or  you  can  get  orange  celluloid  m.isks 
from  Kodak.  Ltd..  and  use  them  in  a  half -plate  frame,  so  that 
very  little  of  the  margin  is  covered.  It  will,  of  course,  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  cut-out  ^-d  with  an  opening  5i  x  3i  to  take 
the  negative  and  to  fix  the  mask  upon  that. 

Negative  Stains.— Some  negatives  (dark  .backgrounds)  were  laken 
from  the  hypo  and  expcsed  to  strong  li«-ht  before  they  were  pro- 
perly fixed,  the  unfixed  parts  turned  to  stains,  yellow  looking 
through  but  white  from  the  glass  side,  and  taking  shapes  .some- 
what mottled.  Prolorijred  fixation  does  not  remove  them.  One 
negative  necessitated  intensification  (bichromate  and  liydrochioric 
acid  formb-ia),  but  still  they  turn  up.  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
know  if  it  is  p<K«ible  to  remove  the  .stains. — G.  C. 

The  stain  is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  a  silver  compound 
by  exposure  to  tiie  air.  not  light,  before  the  plate  was  fixed.  .V 
weak  .solution,  .say  10  grs.  to  the  ounce,  of  potassiiuu  cyan'de 
might  remove  it  from  the  uninteiisified  negatives,  the  intensified 
one.";  are,   we  fear.  Imneless. 


FORTHCOMING   EXHIBITIONS. 

September  14  to  October  12. — London  Salon  of  Photography. 
Entries  close  .SeptemV.er  3.  Hdii.  Secretai-y,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East, 
S.W. 
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SUMMARY. 

In  dtooaing  *  loo*  for  »  rtadio  of  ghraa  Uogth  tb«  pbotogmpbcr 
ia  weB  adviied  to  selcet  th*  loogaii  {ocas  h»  can  up  to  •  maximum 
»r  My.  16  iocboi.  In  •  l«*diag  *rticla  wa  iiiow  bom  the  beat  (ocoa 
HI  ba  aaaily  calcnlated  ia  rafaNooa  to  tba  avaiUUa  laocth  of  tha 
•uixlio  and  tlie  tkaeription  of  Iba  worii,  which  ia  chiaflv  done  in  it. 
IP.  347.) 

Tha  ooocluding  aactioa  of  tha  fint  Hmtcr  and  DrifiaU  MaoMrial 
Lactore,  with  a  aommary  of  tha  raaolta  obtainad,  ia  givan  on  pa^  347. 

.\  vary  oaaful  hail  aa  to  a  mathod  of  brightaaiag  a  focgad  nn 
u,-  f<i  proof  10  that  it  can  ba  aoooaMfnlly  cofUi  will  ba  (mumI  on 
p»^c  346. 

A  lacaminaadaUoa  to  aobatitota  a  mathodical  way  of  working  in 
placa  of  tha  horriad  alap-daah  mathoda  nfartiaiid  bj  many  photo- 
graf^Mra  is  givan  in  "  Aaaiatanta'  Notaa     oB  paga  MB. 

Dndw  tha  baadiag  of  "  Pataat  Nana  "  alwtracu  of  pataoU  for 
■aeiiTiai  alwoacupi:  affaet  in  cinamalograjphy,  imitation  09  paioi- 


imja, 

for  oaa  on 


idiog  podcai  m maima,  and  an  optical  distorting  Mparatw 
>n  a  ci.i«natograph  camara  will  ba  fbond  on  page  3Go. 

Thera  ia  no  battar  or  aafar  mathod  of  Nmo««ag  tha  brown  ailver 
staina  doa  to  contact  with  damp  papar  than  thai  ol  rabhti^  thr 
rtaincd  parta  with  aa  dbcnaiTe  paata  and  than  having  tha  naftativc 
ti>  soak  for  aa  long  ■■  ■■  "acaiaary  in  a  atrong  aololioa  of  hypo. 

(P.  346.) 

Thf  vry  intemding  aorfubition  of  naval  phoiogn^ha  at  tha  Princa'i 
ruileriat.  Ptccadtlly,  mhivb  ia  now  open,  w  aollead  on  ps^a  361. 

A  bint  to  axpariiuanlHi  in  photographic  jiiwaaai a,  who  may  pob- 
linh  foranda,  ia  that  tbaaa  ahovld  ba  workad  out  with  para  chamioals 
Ml  tha*  thay  can  ba  triad  with  aacccaa  by  any  ona  who  takaa  a 

•'miUr  praeantioa.     (P.  345.) 

\  farther  annoiiiirrmaal  of  tte  Bzhibitiaa  of  British  Sciootific 
ProducU  at  Kinu's  OotlMa.  Strand,  which  will  rtimain  from 
.\u(;iuil  12  to  Saptanbar  7,  u  mada  00  paga  340. 

Orrty  hypo.  ia»aiaad  nantives.  drying  pktas  and  papar,  and 
•tudm  hghting  art  among  Uia  anbjccta  daaH  with  in  "  Anawar*  to 
r..rrwpoiidanta  "  on  paga  362. 

"CotXIVB    PbOTOOBAPBT  "     SUITLBXSXT. 

A  thoughtful  artida  on  tha  poaaibiUty  ot  atiUaing  the  cathode 
r.i>.4  to  socnie  permanaiRy  in  pnnta  mada  hf  tha  bflacii«it  |>rouaai 
•  '  jivan  on  page  2B. 

Tha  inflnenoe  of  tha  tatanaity  of  illomina<ion  in  datarmining  the 
roloor  quality  of  AatoAlwnaa  ia  dealt  with  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
No«I  Daiach  on  paga  3L 

ProoeH  of  making  oofeor-aeraan  plataa  both  of  broken  sod 
"  lianical  grains,  and  a  method  of  ookmHBK  csHoIoid  in  the  mass 
:i*«  in  tba  manufacture  o(  each  acreena  ia  givan  onder  "  De^ennin 
iv^irtica  "  CO  page  31. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Silver  Stainn.  A  trouble  which  is  constantly  cropping 
up  among  our  querists  is  the  brownish 
stain  on  negatives  due  to  damp  contact  with  the  printing 
paper,  such  as  P.O. P.,  which  contains  soluble  silver  salt. 
If  the  stain  is  noticed  within  a  short  time  of  it  having  been 
produced  its  removal  is  a  very  much  easier  matter,  but 
usually  the  negative  is  put  away  with  the  stain  in  an 
undeveloped  state,  and  the  defect  is  not  observed  until 
the  negative  is  wanted  again.  The  iodine-cyanide  mixture 
is  often  recommended  for  the  removal  of  these  silver 
stains,  but  it  needs  considerable  skill  in  use,  inasmuch  as 
it  acts  upon  the  image  proper  of  the  negative  almost  as 
energetically  as  upon  the  silver  stain.  A  much  better 
method  ia  one  devised  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Harold 
Baker,  and  in  our  experience  uniformly  effective.  It  is 
one  of  those  prettcriptions  which  it  is  worth  while  to  copy, 
and  keep  in  a  prominent  position  in  the  dark-room  for  use 
when  the  occasion  may  arise.  The  method  consists  in 
rubbing  the  dry  negative  with  Globe  metal  polish  (any 
moderately  abrasive  metal  fwHshing  {>aste)  for  a  minute  or 
two  and  then  placing  the  negative  in  ^  strong  solution 
of  hypo,  there  to  remain  until  the  stain  disappears.  This 
may  take  only  a  few  minutes  or  some  hours,  but  given 
Rumcient  time  it  will  be  found  to  remove  stains  of  this 
kind  of  the  oldest  standing.  The  hypo  iii  useless  without 
the  preliminary  poli.sh.  apparently  for  the  reason  that 
the  rubbing  removes  some  superficial  deposit  on  or 
through  which  the  hypo  is  incapable  of  acting. 


Pure 
Material*. 


One  of  the  hints  which  may  be  given  to 
the  experimenter  in  photographic  pro- 
cesses i.s  that  results  achieved  in  the  way,  let  us  say,  of  a 
formula  for  a  toning  solution,  are  of  very  little  value 
unless  they  can  be  repeated  by  anyone  buying  the  mate- 
rials from  different  sources.  And  in  order  that  that  may 
be  the  case,  it  is  clearly  a  condition  that  pure  materials 
require  to  be  specified.  If  they  are  not,  it  may  easily 
happen  that  the  results  achieved  by  the  author  of  a  for- 
mula may  turn  out  to  be  due  to  some  impurity  in  one  or 
odMP  fltf  the  chemicals,  and  that  therefore  anyone  employ- 
ing a  variety  of  the  chemicals  from  which  the  impurity 
is  absent  will  be  disappointed  in  the  results.  Perhaps 
readers  of  Stei'enson's  dramatic  fable,  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde,"  will  remember  that  the  tragedy  of  the 
doctor's  end  is  brought  about  by  the  failure  to  obtain  more 
of  an  old  supply  of  the  transforming  drug,  some  impurity 
in  which  was  evidently  the  potent  substance.  Differences 
of  this  kind  between  different  brands  of  the  Rame  chemical 
employed  in  photographic  processes  have  undoubtedly 
much  to  do  with  the  failure  of  one  worker  and  the  success 
of  another  to  obtain  certain  results.  For  example,  liver 
of  sulphur  is  a  commercial  sulphide  of  potassium  which 
contain.^  a  great  many  impurities  in  the  shape  of  sulphur 
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compounds  of  a  complex  nature,  and  it  is  more  thau  pro- 
bable that  the  variations  in  quality  of  "  liver  "  are 
responsible  for  the  differences  experienced  in   its  toning 

action . 

«  *  « 

Copying  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  only 

Darkened  print  which  a  customer  has  and  requires 

P.O. P.  Prints.  ^  ^  copied  is  one  on  P.O. P.  which  has 
not  been  toned  or  fixed,  and  has  subsequently  darkened 
Fomewhat  by  exposure  to  light,  there  is  no  need  to  put  the 
order  aside  as  one  of  those  things  which  can't  be  done.  As 
recommended  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Etlielbert  Henry,  the 
use  of  a  weak  reducer  made  up  according  to  the  customary 
iodine  and  cyanide  formula  clears  off  a  great  deal  of  the 
general  fog,  even  when  the  actual  picture  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  obliterated.  But  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the 
process  carefully,  as  the  P.O. P.  image  is  much  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  action  of  any  reducer  than  that  of  a  bromide 
or  gaslight  print.  As  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  the  picture  is 
reasonably  clear,  the  print  should  be  well  washed  in  water; 
if  sufficiently  strong  it  may  be  toned  and  fixed,  but  usually 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  dry  it  in  the  dark  in  its  still  some- 
what sensitive  condition  and  to  make  a  copy  by  artificial 
light;  or  it  need  not  be  dried  for  this  purpose,  but  can  be 
squeegeed  on  to  a  sheet  of  clean  glass  and  copied  whilst 
w»t. 


THE  LENS  FOR  A  STUDIO. 
FnoM  the  questions  which  regularly  reach  us,  it  is  evidenti 
that  the  choice  of  focal  length  of  lens  for  a  studio  of  given 
dimensions  is  one  of  those  things  in  deciding  which  on 
paper  many  a  photographer  finds  himself  at  a  loss.  His 
difficulty  no  doubt  arises  from  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  which  are  the  best  for  the  production  of  portraits 
of  pleasing  "  drawing  '  or  perspective;  or,  even  if  these 
latter  are  fairly  familiar  to  him,  inability  to  rely  upon  him- 
self to  carry  out  the  really  very  simple  arithmetical  calcu- 
lations which  are  concerned  in  the  matter.  Hence  the 
questions  wliich  are  addressed  to  us,  and  which,  in  many 
cases,  can  only  be  partially  answered  for  the  reason  that  the 
querist  overlooks  the  fact  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  the  description  of  work  which  he  is  doincr 
as  it  is  to  base  calculations  on  the  length  of  the  studio. 
Where  the  descriptions  of  work  vary  considerably — for 
example,  from  full-length  carte-de-visites  to  half-length 
cabinet  portraits — there  is  no  one  best  lens  for  the  purpose 
unless  you  are  practically  unlimited  as  regards  the  length 
of  studio.  But  where,  as  is  most  usually  the  case,  the 
studio  does  not  exceed  an  overall  length  of,  say,  18  or  20  ft., 
it  is  necessary  to  choose  a  lens  for  the  class  of  work  which 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  output;  or,  alternatively,  to  make 
a  choice  of  focal  length  which  covers  all  the  requirements, 
but  sacrifices  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  the  most  satisfacto.'-y 
perspective.  It  should  be  clear  to  the  photographer  who 
gives  the  matter  his  consideration  that  the  best  course  to 
follow  is  to  choose  the  lens  most  suitable  for  the  bulk  of 
his  work,  and  if  the  length  of  the  studio  does  not  permic 
of  its  being  used  for  other  descriptions  of  portrait,  to  supple- 
ment it  by  an  objective  of  shorter  focal  length. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pleasing 
character  of  the  "  drawing  "  in  a  portrait — that  is  to  say 
the  good  proportion  of  hands  or  feet  in  relation  to  parts  of 
the  sitter  which  are  placed  further  from  the  camera — is 
conditioned  absolutely  by  the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the 
sitter,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens,  except  in  this  very  important  practical  respect, 
that  the  use  of  a  relatively  short-focus  lens  will  give  a 
picture  which  is  too  small  on  the  plate,  yielding  a  negative 
which  is  useless  for  the  making  of  prints  by  contact,  and  is 
only  of  service  for  the  making  of  enlargements.    Inasmuch  | 


as  the  everyday  commercial  conditions  make  contact  print- 
ing a  necessity,  the  photographer  must  needs  employ  a 
lens  of  such  focal  length  that  the  image  on  the  plate  Is 
large  enough  for  his  purpose.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
advice  is  often  given  to  use  a  10  or  12  in.  focal  length  for 
the  sake  of  its  good  perspective.  The  form  in  which  th<: 
advice  is  given  is  somewhat  misleading  unless  it  is  realised 
that  the  use  of  such  a  focal  length  compels  the  photographer 
to  adopt  a  distance  of  the  camera  from  tlie  sitter  at  which 
satisfactory  "  drawing  "  is  secured. 

Broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  this  distance  is  about  10  or 
12  feet.  If  the  camera  is  never  placed  nearer  to  the  sitter 
than  this,  there  will  be  little  occasion  to  complain  of  the 
exaggerated  rendering  of  hands  or  knees  which  is  often 
evidenced  in  portraits  which  are  taken  at  closer  quarters. 
And  if  the  work  in  a  studio  were  confined  to  one  particular 
description — e.g.,  cabinet  heads  or  full-length -cabinets— it 
would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  say  what  is  the  best  choice 
of  focal  length.  But  in  view  of  the  variety  of  work  which 
falls  to*  be  done  in  most  studios,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
photographer  should  have  a  working  acquaintance  witli  the 
rules  according  to  which  he  can  quite  easily  calculate  for 
himself  the  focal  length  which  he  should  choose.  W^e  will 
therefore  next  endeavour  to  put  these  rules  in  the  simplest 
form  and  to  offer  them  for  our  readers'  guidance  in  con- 
junction with  the  advice  that  where  the  length  of  a  studio 
permits  it  is  well  to  choose  the  longest  focus  of  lens  up  to 
10  or  15  inches  for  the  ordinary  types  of  portrait;  for  large 
heads  direct  a  much  longer  focus  is  advisedly  chosen,  and 
for  this  special  description  of  portrait  the  choice,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  will  not  be  limited  by  the 
dimensions  of  the  studio. 

The  foregoing  considerations  will  perhaps  be  understood 
if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  so  far  as  the  size  of  the  picture 
and  the  focal  length  of  lens  required,  the  photographing  of 
the  human  sitter  is  practically  a  species  of  copying  upon  a 
reduced  scale,  not  quite  such  a  precise  operation  as  copying 
a  flat  drawing,  but  sufficiently  amenable  to  the  rules  o.'^ 
copying  for  practical  purposes.  Thus,  if  we  assume  t^jat 
a  full-length  standing  figure  on  the  average  has  a  height 
of  68  inches  and  a  "  head-and-shoulders  '  a  dimension  of 
30  inches,  then  the  sizes  of  the  images  on  the  ground  glass 
obtained  for  carte-de-visite,  cabinet,  and  other  sizes  of 
print  represent  a  range  of  degi-ees  of  reduction  such  as  a;e 
set  forth  in  the  following  table: 


Name  and  Size  of  Photograph. 

C.  de  V 

Cabinet. 

Boudoir.* 

Imperial,  t 

Heighl  of  image  on  photograph 

3 

5 

74 

9 

For  full-length  portrait.reduction  figure  U 
For  head  and  shoulders  portrait,  rtduc- 

23 
10 

13 
6 

9 

4 

i  nearly 

•  <i  X  5.      t  10  X  e|. 

In  this  table  the  figures  in  the  last  two  lines  mean  that 
(in  the  case  of  the  C.  de  V.)  the  image  is  l/23rd  the  length 
of  the  original  full-length  subject,  and  1/lOth  the  length 
of  a  "  head-and-shoulders  "  subject.  Similarly,  in  the  case 
of  a  cabinet,  the  image  is  respectively  1  '13th  and  l/6tli  the 
length  of  the  subject.  Now  these  reduction  figures  provide 
a  very  simple  short  cut  to  the  calculation  of  the  longest 
focal  length  which  can  be  used  within  a  studio  working 
space  of  given  dimensions.  For  here  is  the  rule,  and  it  is 
one  which  the  photographer  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  in  his  mind  :  For  j)ractical  purjioses  the  distanre 
from  the  sitter  to  the  plate,  whatever  the  focus  of  lenn  ri^d, 
is  the  number  of  focal  lengths  represented  hy  the  reduction 
figure  plus  two  focal  lengths.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
taking  a  full-length  figure  in  carte-de-visite  size  (reduction 
figure,  23),  tlie  distance  from  the  sitter  to  the  plate  will 
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be  twenty-five  focal  lengths  of  the  lens.  In  the  case  of  a 
"  head-and-shoiilder  '  cabinet  portrait  (reduction  figure,  6) 
it  will  be  eight  focal  lengths.  This  is  not  a  perfectly  accu- 
rate rule,  for  it  gives  results  which  are  a  little  under  the 
truth:  the  distance,  if  expressed  in  inches,  will  be  an  inch 
or  two  great«r,  but  never  sufficiently  greater  to  affect  the 
usefulness  of  the  calculations.  Now' for  the  application  of 
our  rule.  We  are  working,  let  us  suppose,  in  a  studio  of 
20  ft.  overall  length,  and  require  to  calculate  what  is  the 
longest  focus  of  lens  we  can  use  for  full-length  cabinet  por- 
traits. Obviously  it  won't  do  to  base  this  calculation  on 
the  wall-to-wall  length  of  the  studio.  There  must  be  some 
allowance  for  space  behind  the  sitter  and  also  for  the  photo- 
grapher behind  the  camera.  A  customary  allowance  for 
theae  two  factors  is  5  ft.,  which  leaves  us  with  15  ft.  for  the 
permissible  distance  between  the  sitter  and  the  plate.  Very 
good.  Then,  according  to  our  table  and  rule  (the  former 
tells  us  that  the  reduction  figure  under  these  conditions  is 
13),  the  distance  from  sitter  to  plate  is  fifteen  focal  lengths 
—that  is  to  say,  the  greatest  focal  length  which  one  can  use 
is  one  which,  when  multiplied  by  fifteen,  makes  15  ft. ;  in 
other  words,  12  inches. 

At  this  stage  should  be  mentioned  a  supplement  to  our 
first  rule,  namely,  that,  vhen  photographxng  at  a  given 
dtj/ree  of  reduction,  the  distance  from  the  subject  to  the 
lent  it  the  number  of  focal  lengths  equal  to  the  reduction 
figure  plus  one  focal  length.  In  the  case  we  have  just 
worked  out  it  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  distance  from 
lens  to  sitter  will  be  fourteen  focal  lengths,  or  14  ft.  Thus 
the  photographer  will  see,  in  choosing  a  lens  of  this  focus 
for  full-length  cabinets  in  a  studio  of  this  sise,  that  very 
little  margin  is  allowed  for  niakinj;  portraits  where  the 
degree  of  reduction  is  greater  A  similar  calculation 
would  tell   us  that  for  full-length  carte-de-visite  portraiU 


I 

I  the  longest  focus  which  can  be  used  is  7  ins.,  and  therefore 
in  such  circumstances  as  these  the  wise  choice  is  the  12-ni. 
lens  for  cabinet  work  and  the  shorter  focus  for  C.  de  V. 
Let  us  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  tying  the  photo- 
,  grapher  down  to  the  data  in  our  table.  We  have  adopted 
\  certain  arbitrary  standards,  namely,  68  and  30  ins.  respec- 
;  tively  for  a  full-length  and  head-and-shoulders  figure,  and 
the  dimensions  3,  5,  1\,  and  9  ins.  as  those  of  the  height 
of  the  average  portrait  in  C.  de  V.,  cabinet,  boudoir,  and 
Imperial  photographs.  But  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  construct 
a  table  which  may  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  an  indivi- 
dual photographer's  average  requirenients — for  example,  in 
postcard  work.  All  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  reduction  figure,  is  to  divide  the  height  of  the  subject 
by  the  height  of  the  image  required  on  the  print;  the 
quotient  is  the  reduction  figure  corresponding  with  our  23, 
13,  and  so  on.  The  case  of  a  group  photograph  will  per- 
haps make  this  clear.  Required  to  find  the  longest  focus 
which  can  be  used  for  taking  a  whole-plate  group  measuring 
12  ft.  across  in  a  20  ft.  studio.  The  image  on  the  wholo- 
plate  will  be,  say,  8  ins.  Twelve  feet  equals  144  ins. : 
144  ins.  divided  by  8  equals  l/18th — that  is  to  say,  our 
reduction  figure  is  18.  Allowing  5  ft.  for  placing  of  the 
group  and  for  working  space  behind  the  camera,  we  have 
15  ft.  left„which  distance,  according  to  our  rule,  is  18  jtlu* 
2  equals  twenty  focal  lengths.  Fifteen  feet  equals  180  in?. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  inches  divided  by  20  equals  9  ins 
— that  is  the  maximum  focal  length  which  can  be  used. 
A  little  working  acquaintance  with  this  working  rule, 
coupled  with  a  constant  recognition  of  the  fact  that  up  to 
a  focal  length  of  12  or  15  ins.  it  is  always  better  to  err  In 
the  direction  of  too  long  a  focus  than  too  short,  will  serve 
I  the  photographer  well  in  enabling  him  to  choose  the  optical 
I   equipment  which  will  best  serve  him  in  the  studio. 


THE  EARLY  WORK  OF  HURTER  AND  DRIFFIELD. 


(The  fint  Hurter  and  DriflWd  Uamorial  Laetun  dalivsrad  by  Ur. 

(Con/mtMii  trvm  pags  341.) 

Tban  wa«  now  uo  doabt  in  Dr.  Hartar'a  miad  that  he  had  dU- 
covsred  Um  law  of  thf  inWntice  of  light  oa  SMMlivs  j>latcs,  and  in 
hi*  Notabook  iM  .\  — B.,  p.  1),  be  uys :  "Ifaa  «zperiiiieDt  b«  made 
la  which  the  time  of  •zpoaor*  is  prolongad  ia  gsoBMtrical  progtM 
Hon,  Um  danaity  of  Um  pkto  is  loond  u>  be  in  arithmatie  ptofw 
sioD,"  and  BOOMroas  iperiBMuU  are  recordad  which  afford  eon- 
dnaira  proof  of  Um  atetanent. 

nan  Um  cooaidataUon  of  Um  Law  aa  aipraaaad  in  tha  (omola— 

n.  -  n,  -  r  [logT.  -  logTi]. 

if  Um  danaity  doa  to  one  axpoaora  ware  known  and  alao  Um  ralue  of 
Uctor  y.  it  ia  claarty  poaaMe  tu  cnlauUte  wtaU  diaiaity  will  bv 
given  by  any  oUmt  aispoaora  with  that  parlienUr  davalepaMnt. 

Bat  it  waa  aooa  ioMBd  (H.N.— B.,  pp.  5.  6)  that  the  Taloe  of  tb* 
Uctor  y  wae  not  tlie  eame  in  all  coixa  and  that  i(«  variatkaie  da- 
pandad  on  dovelopmcnt  and  it  waa  hanoafortti  eaUad  the  d«valo|»- 
ibant  iactor  and  wriUan  ••  >  (yamnia) 

yoTthar  •sparimaois  showed  that  the  danaity  doa  to  light  grows 
with  tha  time  at  devaiopoMnl  up  to  a  carlAin  limit,  and  that  tha 
lector  Idr  tba  ebaafs  ot  aapuauie  into  density  will  grow  with  each 
mionta  of  davatopOMal  uitil  (all  deniity  n  raachad. 

As  an  asaospla,  a  plats  waa  armly  illamiaatad,  cot  into  strips,  and 
«ha  strips  developed  tor  diflarant  ticoas. 

Gtowthot  Denaity  with  laersaaad  Time  oi  Derdopmant.    (From 
H.N.— B.  p.  7). 

Minute*    developed.  Densities  nroduced. 

60  546 

75 
100 
125 


W.  B.  Ferguson  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  on  May  14.) 

As  the  devekipro«nt  (actor  (always  aftvr  this  known  as  y  (gamma) 
was  avidenUy  a  coefficient  of  considerable  importance,  it  was  neces- 
■ary  to  devise  some  method  for  its  nomerical  estimation. 

A  sensitive  plate  ws«  exposed  behind  a  negative  of  bands  of  two 
different  densities,  N,  and  N„  and  on  being  developed  showed  Iwo 
positive  bands,  P,  and  P,.    It  can  be  shown  from  the  equation 


that 


l;  -  p.  =  7  (log  T,  -  log  Ti) 
Pi- Pi 


i^- J  =■  T 


ISO 


793 
1103 
1163 

1173 


Slid  in  this  way  the  conitaat  of  development  was  Brst  determined 
(H.N.-B.,  p.  10). 

As  Hnrter  and  DrifHeld  advanced  in  thoir  work  it  was  evident 
that  to  obtain  more  reliable  results  methods  of  still  greater  accuracy 
most  ba  devised  for  the  various  messuremenls. 

They  became  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  photometer 
•Iresdy  described,  and  thouf;h  new  instruments,  on  the  same  general 
plan  but  modified  and  improved  in  detail,  were  constructed,  a 
.i-.Mi|^.  ^ad  lengthy  investigation— covering  over  sixty  pages  of 
Hurter 'a  Notebook  A— showed  that  the  instrument  could  only  be 
trusted  for  the  estimation  of  such  densities  as  could  be  measured  by 
a  roUtion  of  the  disc  between  30  deg.  and  60  deg.,  and  that  the 
measoremanU  by  direct  reading  of  denaitiea  above  0.64  could  not  be 
relied  upon.     (H.N.-B.,  p.  42.) 

The  H.  and  D.  Photometer. 

The  Notebooks  of  both  men  about  the  middle  of  1889  show  that 
they  ware  engaged  in  devising  a  new  photometer,  and  contain 
sketches  of  the  general  pUn  and  detaiU  and  also  calculation*  for  the 
scales  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Hurter  and  Driffield    pUoto- 
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A  photograph  of  the  earliest  complete  instrument  now  in  the 
poMession  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  is  shown  (Fig.  11). 

Numerous  tests  were  made  in  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  machine ; 
it  was  found  possible  to  measure  densities  as  high  as  3.5.  Many 
•i  the  measurements  made  in  their  previous  experiments  were  con- 
firmed, and  the  instrument  proved  to  be  a  most  valuable  aid  to 
research,  and,  as  Driffield  says  (D.N. — F.,  p.  17),  "it  is  in  photo- 
graphic investigations  what  the  balance  is  in  quantitative  chemical 
analyses." 

Investigartious  were  oomtinued  on  a  variety  of  suibjeoU,  such  ea 
the  effeot  of  intensification,  the  vise  of  speciaJ  step-wedge  negatives 


Fig.  11. 

to  avoid  errors  of  exposuie,  the  results  obtained  by  exposing  one 
plate  behind  another,  and  the  laws  of  reflection  and  absorption  of 
fight  by  diffusing  media. 

Speed    Determination. 

Dr.  Hurler — with  a  view  of  discovering  some  method  of  deter- 
mining the  inertia  (or  its  inverse,  the  speed)  of  plates  which  would 
be  workable  in  the  laboratory  and  quite  independent  of  the  camera — 
made  further  mathematical  inquiries  into  the  relation  between  trans- 
parency, opacity,  and  density  of  the  silver  image  and  the  laws  con- 
necting exposure  with  its  effect  on  the  sensitive  gelatino-bromide 
plate  when  submitted  to  development,  and  the  relation  between 
negatives  and  the  positives  printed   from  them. 

Most  of  the  actual  experimental  work  was  done  by  Driffield 
under  the  direction  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hurler,  and 
though  majiy  of  the  records  of  the  work  done  at  this  time 
are  unfortunately  not  to  be  found,  yet  enough  remain  to 
Aow  what  was  the  next  method  they  used  to  determine  the 
"  inertia  "  of  a  plate. 

In  their  earlier  work  they  had  defined  the  inertia  as  the  least 
possible  exposure  necessary  to  produce  a  sky  density  of  2  on  a 
landscape  negative;  next  they  took  as  the  criterion  of  a  properly 
exposed  negative  that  when  developed  the  density  of  the  sky  should 
bear  to  the  density  of  the  glass  a  ratio  of  1.7  to  1  (H.N. — A.,  p.  108) ; 
and  later  on,  after  some  experiments  on  photographing  black 
crumpled  paper  balls,  when  the  influence  of  time  on  development 
had  been  recognised,  they  preferred  to  regard  the  inertia  of  the 
plate  as  the  smallest  exposure  necessary  to  produce  the  slightest 
deposit  on  the  plate  in  those  parts  representing  the  deepest  shadows 
of  the  original,  the  reason  being  that  these  very  slight  deposits  are 
little  altered  by  continued  development.  At  what  precise  periods 
their  change  of  view  took  place  I  am  not  able  to  say,  and  it  was 
not  until  some  time  later  that  the  periods  of  under-,  correct-,  and 
over-exposure  were  recognised  which  effected  a  further  modification 
of  their  views  of  inertia.  What  was  required  wae  to  find  a  numerical 
expression  for  the  smallest  exposure  which  v.-ould  so  affect  a  plate  tis 
to  give  a  printable  deposit  on  development. 

This  was  arrived  at  in  the  following  manner :— A  definite  exposure 
was  made  through  a  step  wedge,  and  the  densities  on  the  resulting 
positive  were  measured.  A  chart  was  then  made,  in  which  negative 
densities  of  the  step  wedge  were  marked  off  as  abscissas  and  the 
corresponding  densities  of  the  positive  marked  as  ordinates. 


As  an  example  (H.N. — B.,  p.  11): — 


Negative  Densities. 

Positive  Densities. 

•900 

1-84 

LOl               " 

1-76 

1-22 

1-48 

1-36 

1-23 

165 

0-995 

1-66 

0-823 

When  plotted  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  points  lie  on  a  straight 
line  which,  produced,  cuts  the  line  of  negative  densities  at  2.25, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  that  the  least  light  which  will  affect  the 
plate  is  the  amount  which,  from  the  source  used,  would  pa.»8 
through  a  density  of  2.25  (Fig.  12). 

llhiat  amount  of  exposure  is  the  "inertia,"  and  following  the 
definition  of  density  already  given  can  b«  ascertained  from  the 
equation — 

log  light  used — 2.25  =  log  of  i, 

from  which  the  numerical  value  of  the  inertia  is  ascertained. 

The  continued  mathematical  inquiries  of  Dr.  Hurter  led  to  various 
other  methods  of  determining  the  inertia  varying  in  their  details, 
but  founded  on  the  principle  in  the  method  just  given. 
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These  may  'be  followed  in  detail  in  the  Notebooks  amd  led  to  the 
formula  finally  adopted  : — 

Di  log  Ta 


logi  =  5lMT, 
JJa 


Di 


given  in  the  classic  paper  of  1890,  together  with  the  graphic  method 
of  solution  by  plotting  on  the  well-known  H.  and  D.  diagram  or 
chart. 

Summary. 

For  fourteen  years  the  two  men  had  devoted  their  ledsure  time  to 
investigation  in  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  photography  with  a 
view  of  rendering  the  production  of  a  technically  perfect  negative  a 
matter  of  certainty,  and  they  had  in  the  course  of  their  inquiry 
covered  the  following  ground : — 

They  had  in  the  first  place  defined  transjiarency,  opacity,  and 
density,  and  explained  the  mathematical  relations  between  them; 
they  had  invented  a  reliable  instrument  for  the  measurement  ef 
density  and  had  shown  that  density  on  a  negative  was  partly  de- 
pendent on  exposure,  and  partly  on  length  of  development,  and  that 
in  each  case  it  tended  to  reach  a  limit.  As  to  exposure  they  had 
discovered  the  law  which  connected  it  with  the  resultant  density, 
and  though  their  complete  work  on  development  did  not  come  for 
some  years  later,  they  had  already  estaiblished  miucih  as  U)  the 
influence  of  the  well-known  development  fa<;tor  y. 

i'rom  theory  confirmed  by  experiment  they  had  shown  that  the 
density  ratios  due  to  exposure  were  unalterable  by  variation  in  the 
time  of  development,  though  an  enormous  change  might  be  made 
in  the  ratios  of  the  opacities  and  consequent  steepness  of  gradation. 
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j!lzperimaiita  with  long  continued  exposure  when  graphically  repre- 
Mnted  had  shown  the  existence  of  four  different  periods  of  exposure. 
aader-,  correct,  over-exposure,  and  reversal. 

They  were  able  to  give  a  complete  mathematical  expression  to  the 
relationships  between  exposure,  development  and  density,  and  finally 
had  invented  practical  methods — workable  in  the  laboratory — of  de- 
tennining  and  expoaing  numerically  the  "inertia,"  and  consequently 
the  spenl  'Ti  a  plate. 

The  time  had  come  when  the  twu  luveatigatora  considered  that  the 
definite  requite  of  their  fourteen  years'  work  should  be  brought  before 
the  scientiKc  pnbUc.  Hey  collected  from  the  enormoas  mass  of  ex- 
perimental data  lach  matten  ••  seemed  to  them  to  bear  on  the  points 
•teted  ^liove.  Their  viewa  were  reduced  to  a  definite  and  orderly 
form,  and  their  daaie  p^ier  on  "  Photo-chemical  Investigations  and 
a  New  Method  of  Determination  of  the  SentttivencM  of  Photographic 
Flates."  was  read  on  May  31,  1880,  before  the  Society  of  Chemical 
industry  at  Liverpool,  printed  in  Vol.  IX.,  No.  S,  of  the  "  Journal  " 
of  that  so-iety,  and  will  be  reprinted  in  the  prupooed  memorial 
viilume. 

In  brmging  to  a  condosiou  my  «light  sketch  of  the  early  work 
<'f  theee  two  men,  I  should  like  to  emphaeiee  the  fact  that  they 
worked  together.  Every  investigation  begun,  and  every  conclusion 
r  >  lied,  was  their  joint  affair :  they  shared  the  work  and  were 
j  rtly  reeponaible  for  every  conclusion  they  published,  and  jointly 
ii  V.  as  Hurtrr  and  Ih-i/irld  they  are  together  entitled  to  the 
hunuur  due  to  their  work. 

The  two  men  bruoght  to  their  task  i|ualities  differing  in  kind  but 
e<|tiil  in  excellence.  l)r.  Hnrter,  in  the  first  place  a  cbemiat  and 
I'l. ^K-int  wiiib  a  lemarkable  power  of  imrjcht  into  the  probable 
ntturp  of  chemical  reaction  and  physical  change,  was  moreover  a 
II  .1'.  iroutician  of  unusual  powers.  For  him  mathematics  waa  no 
ninre  intellectual  exercise  in  the  perf'^-  ■  -  f  operations  with  sym- 
Ix'.i.     His  symlioU  were  a  convenieo'  I  for  his  ideas  of  the 

facts :  and  his  nigna  of  operation  wrre  ine  exprcaaion  of  the  actual 
changes,  whether  atomic,  moiccolar,  or  anergetic  in  the  problem 
he  studied ;  and  in  the  application  of  mathematical  mathod  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  inherent  in  the  physical  seieneea  he  was 
unequalled. 

It  was  Driffield,  with  his  great  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  photo- 
graphy, who  indicated  the  directions  in  which  research  waa  necea- 
sary.  and  with  Burter  he  discussed  the  metboda  to  be  employed.  He 
designed— and  in  moat  cases  'personally  ooaatrocted— the  apparatus 
which  became  nscsiaary  for  these  investig«liona  in  an  entirely  new 
held  of  science. 

In  the  actual  experimental  work  he  applied  himself  with  rare 
energy,  great  skill,  and  a  patience  that  was  indefsliK'ble,  and  the 
enormoas  aoiount  of  work  done  by  liim  shows  that  m  his  case  cer- 
uinly  was  present  that  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  which  is  the 
hall  mark  of  genius. 

W.  0.  Fnaf*<»,  K.C..  M.A. 


.^M  KxHiBiTiow  or  S<iB>«Tim    HnoDccTS.— Under  the  aDif>icea  of 
t).e   llritinh   Science  <;Hild,   an  exhibition  of  British  »4:i#ntific   pro 
docU  wai  be  ofm  at  King's  College,  Strand,  London,  from  August 
12  till  Ssptambar  7  next. 

The  main  object  ol  the  esUbition  U  to  let  the  public  understand 
that  our  sci«itiSc  man  and  mannfccturers  can  aiii|iass  German  effort 
when  coitions  of  davelopoienl  are  favounUe,  and  to  eaUblish  for 
the  foton  the  iadependoot  poaitson  now  adiieved. 

It  will  be  shoirD  that  by  the  ctanbination  o(  science  and  industry 
we  h«v«  done  nearly  as  much  in  the  four  years  of  war  as  the 
(lermans  did  in  the  prsoeding  forty.  More  than  260  manufacturen 
are  sending  aa>ibiU.  and  tka  Air  Ministry  will  make  a  large  display, 
SI  well  as  the  Food  ProdniiUaa  Departmaai. 

We  not*  that  special  pmninenre  will  ba  giTsa  to  chemical  and 
photogmphie  apparatos.  and  that  >ki1ied  atteodanU  will  explain 
the  v»rioas  exhtbiu,  while  short  lectures  and  addrsases  wiU  be 
a.  ;■,:■■ ' <l  at  intervals.  Anyone  in  a  position  to  assist  in  making  the 
»*lul.it«H»  a  soooesa  by  the  fcian  of  apparatus  or  material  or  b>  con- 
tfibutioos  towards  ths  necessary  expenses  is  invited  to  commuiii<ate 
with  Prolwor  B.  A.  Oiegory.  Britinh  Scientific  Products  Exhibi- 
tion, 82,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


nsslstants'  Rotes. 


f/»4*t  ty  astUtanti  luitahU  for  tkii   column  will  bt  sensidersd 
tnd  paid  for  on  |A«  flrit  of  ttt*  mentA   following  ptiMica<4eH. 

Hurry  wersua  Method. 

Photooraphebs,  as  well  as  other  craftsmen,  may  be  divided, 
roughly,  into  two  distinct  types.  One  type  is  the  exponent  of 
hu!<tle.  "There's  only  one  way  to  do  a  job,"  he  will  eay,  "so  get 
on  with  it."  The  other  kind  is  the  man  who  thinks  there  may  be 
more  than  one  w»y  to  do  any  particular  piece  of  work,  and  spen^Js 
a  little  time  in  deciding  the  plan  of  campaign,  as  it  were.  While 
it  might  not  be  thought  surprising  that  the  second  man  turns  out 
'better  average  work,  it  certainly  does  astonish  the  "  hustler  "  wh«n 
he  sees  the  methods  he  considers  dilatory  and  slow  generally  pro- 
ducing results  quicker  as  well  as  better. 

Take,  for  instance,  such  an  ordinary  matter  as  the  making  op  of 
developer.  The  hustler  will  weigh  up  his  chemicals,  put  them  in 
a  bottle,  which  he  then  fills  with  tap  water,  ind  feels  his  job  is 
cooi|il«te,  herring  the  trouble  of  shaking  up  to  get  the  ingredients 
dissolved.  The  other  man  *ill  first  of  all  put  on  a  kettle  of  water 
and  allow  it  to  boil  for"*  iew  minutes  before  using.  While  the 
w,iter  is  getting  hot  he  weighs  out  his 'cJiemicals  on  smooth  paper, 
of  which  he  has  a  boxful  cut  to  a  suitable  si»e,  one  piece  being 
used  for  eaob  chemical  and  a  spare  piece  being  put  in  the  weight- 
pan  to  ensure  correct  balance.  By  Ahis  time  his  more  rapid  confrere 
would  have  got  his  solution  hali  dissolved  ■  but  this  is  the  point  at 
which  the  tortoise  begins  to  gain  on  the  hare.  Having  rinsed  out  a 
jug  or  jar,  he  pours  into  it  some  of  the  hot  water,  and,  dropping 
the  ingredients  in  one  by  one  and  .stirring  each  well,  he  gets  theim 
dissolved  almost  instantaneously,  while  the  other  is  still  desperateJy 
shaking  his  bottle,  and  incidentally  introducing  a  large  amount  of 
air,  conaeqnently  greatly  increasing  the  risk  of  stains  and  also 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  de\e]oper.  In  the  case  of  melol  hydno- 
quinone  various  troubles  can  generally  be  traced  to  "  quick " 
methods  of  making  solutions. 

In  much  the  same  way  the  study  and  use  of  lens  calculations  ior 
copying  and  other  work  may  appear  troublesotne  and  time- wasting, 
but  actuallv  »av«  time  as  well  .is  energy.  To  go  further,  many  jobs 
crop  up  which  fall  for  planning  out  to  get  the  various  operationa 
n>  fit  in  with  other  work  that  may  be  in  hand.  'For  instance,  aup- 
pose  a  number  of  enlargememts  are  wanted  iroim  a  dense  negative, 
will  it  fit  in  with  the  existing  apparatus  and  the  skill  available  t«i 
make  each  enlargement  separately  or  to  make  a  negative  of  the 
required  siae  and  print  by  contact?  Other  questions  that  also  re- 
qnii«  studying  are  the  cost  of  material  in  either  case,  the  approxi- 
msU  lime  that  each  method  would  take  and  the  rate  of  pay  oi  the 
workers  involved,  remembering  that  the  cost  ol  spotting  a  number  of 
individual  enlargemente  may  greatly  exceed  that  of  an  hour's  care 
ful  preparation  by  a  skilled  person  of  the  enlarged  negative.  Half 
an  hour's  calculation  beforehand  may  thus  often  save  many  hours  of 
skigging,  tedious  work  .it  Ih*-  end  o'  a  job. — D.  Oharlm. 

A  War-Time  Bromide  Printing  Note. 

I  waa  recently  liwuMed  by  poor  colours  on  my  bromide  prints,  and 
/or  some  time  w«  at  a  loss  to  find  the  reason.  TTie  defect  could 
not  be  traced  to  any  of  the  usual  sources;  the  negatives  were  first- 
rate  lor  their  pujpose,  the  developer  quiU  fresh,  and  the  prinU  of 
Rood  cmality,  the  only  fault  being  that  the  colour  .was  a  greyisji 
^Sdr,  JBltead  of  being  a  deep  rich  black.  I  had  in  my  possession  at 
the  time  prinU  from  the  same  negatives  upon  the  same  grade  of 
paper,  all  having  had  exactly  the  same  treatment,  and  quite  by 
accident  I  discovered  the  reason  of  my  defective  prints.  Proceeding 
to  make  a  further  trial,  I  was  called  away,  leaving  the  exposed 
print  in  the  developer.  I  waa  absent  only  a  couple  of  minutes,  and 
upon  returning  I  found  that  my  print,  which  had  been  left  in  the 
developer,  vraa  ol  a  deej  "<*  Wack  colour  and  \a  every  way  satii-- 
factory.  A  further  test  then  showed  that  with  the  particular  batch 
of  bromide  paper  development  was  fairiy  rapid  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  then  the  action  seemed  to  stop.  If  the  print  was  then  removed 
it  was  found  to  be  weak  and  lacking  in  good  colour ;  whUe  if  it  was 
allowed  to  remain  longer  it  gradually  acquired  its  proper  oolonr. 
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This  effect  was  no  doubt  cau-ned  bv  some  slight  difference  in  manu- 
facture due  to  war-time  conditions,  and  it  is  iu  the  ho<pe  of  helping 
»uy  fellow  photographer  who  may  be  .*o  placed  that  I  write  the 
a  bove. — ExpEBT. 
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COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
Tliese  specifications  are  obtainable,  price   6d.  each,  post  free,  from 
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Steeboscowc  CrNEMATOGEAPHr.— No.  116,659.  (December  21,  1917.) 
The  invention  comprises  the  combination  with  a  camera  of  means 
of  traversing  it  in  a  straight  line  whilst  cinematograph  photo- 
graphs are  being  taken,  and  means  for  imparting  rotatory  movement 
to  the  camera  whilst  being  traversed  so  that  it  remains  continu- 
ously focussed  upon  a  principal  object.  The  camera  is  mounted 
upon  an  element  capable  of  rotatory  movement,  the  said  element 
'being  itself  supported  by  a  slide-like  part  which  is  traversed  by 
rack  and  phiion,  screw  and  nut,  or  other  means.  The  pinion  or 
screw  is  operatively  connected  by  suitable  gearing  with  a  worm, 
or  the  like,  rotating  wheel,  secured  to  or  formed  in  one  with  the 
rotatable  element  carrying  the  camera.  As  the  camera  is  tra- 
versed by  rotated  pinion  or  screw,  it  is  also  given  an  angular 
movement,  whereby  it  is  maintained  continuously  focussed  upon 
a  principal  object.  Objects  between  the  camera  and  the  prin- 
cipal object  thus  appear  to  be  moving  in  one  direction  and  the 
principal  objeot  stationary  or  rotated.  There  are  three  distinct 
picture  systems,  and  the  one  nearest  the  camera  stands  out  iu 
relief  and  is  sharply  defined,  -whilst,  owing  to  the  persistence  of 
the  principal  object  in  the  camera  field,  it  has  prominence  given 
to  it,  .thus  imparting  a  stereoscopic  effect  to  *^he  picture.  By 
changing  the  rotation  of  the  gears  operati\-ely  connecting  the 
traversing  screw  or  pinion  and  the  rotating  element,  the  one  track 
or  table  for  the  camera  and  its  actuated  mechanism  may 
serve  for  principal  objects  at  varying  distances  from  the  camera. 
Herbert  Shorrocks,  199,  Brunswick  Street,  Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
Manchester. 

Stebboscohc  Cinematogeapkt.^No.  116,649.  (June  16,  1917.) 
This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  device  for  giving  a  stereo- 
scopic effect  to  moving  pictures  shown  upon  a  screen  by  the 
arrangement  of  a  proscenium  of  box  or  cone-shape,  or  painted  to 
give  or  exaggerate  such  shape  in  order  to  produce  the  effect  of 
distance;  the  screen  is  set  at  an  interval  behind  the  proscenium, 
and  the  picture  thus  exhibited  as  though  shown  at  a  distance 
through  an  elongated  aperture.  By  arrangement  of  lighting 
thrown  across  before  or  behind  the  proscenium,  but  not  impinging 
upon  the  screen,  the  effect  is  intensified,  making  the  picture 
appear  stereoscopic.  Abraham  Reginald  Flint,  42,  Full  Street, 
Derby. 

Imitation  Oil  iPaintikgs.— No.  116,633.  (October  3,  1917.)  Im- 
proved means  are  claimed  for  imitating  oil  paintings  and  like 
.pictures  by  embossing  a  coloured  or  other  printed  picture  by  the 
aid  of  a  negative  graining  or  texture  plate.  The  negative  bears 
canvas  and  brush  markings,  the  latter  being  of  fine  or  coarse 
character  according  to  different  positions;  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  a  portrait  enlargement  the  brush  markings  are  finer  on 
the  face  than  on  the  clothing  portions.  It  is  intended  that  one 
aud  the  same  negative  be  used  for  different  pictures,  Robert 
Sauber,  British  Fine  Art  Society,  Waterloo  Street  and  South 
Street,  Hammersmith,  London,  W. 

FoLDiNO  Pocket  Uamebas.— No.  116,548.  (June  16,  1917.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  invention  a  coustmction  of  the  inatnuneivt  is 
provided  having  a  narrow  frame  ■forming  three  sides  of  a  rectanirle 
the  closed  side  of  which  forms  the  front  (made  just  wide  enough 
to  receive  the  lens).     Two  soUd  sides  of  suitable  size  and  shape 


are  hinged  to  thi.s  nairow  front,  A  simple  form  of  conical 
bellows  connects  this  front  with  a  collapsible  back,  hinged  in  the 
centre,  top  and  bottom,  and  detachable  from  these  sides,  the 
hinges  being  fixed  securely  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  frame 
at  or  near  the  ends  farthest  from  the  front,  the  two  portions  of 
the  back  being  capable  of  swinging  or  folding  towards  the  front, 
so  that  when  this  back  is  folded  in  two,  these  sides  will  close 
together  and  cover  and  contain  the  whole  of  the  interior  construc- 
tion of  the  camera.  To  ensure  rigidity  contraction  springs  con- 
nect the  solid  sides  together,  so  that  when  these  sides  are  forced 
open,  and  the  collapsible  back  assumes  its  correct  position  when 
open  the  solid  sides  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  thie  back, 
the  right  and  left  edges  lodging  between  flanges  or  ridges  fixed  to 
the  insides  of  the  two  solid  sides  near  the  ends  farthest  from  the 
front,  and  the  ends  of  the  solid  sides  farthest  from  the  front.  The 
camera  when  closed  will  resemble  a  small  flat  box  with  sUghtly 
rounded  edges  similar  in  shape  to  a  type  of  pocket  cigarette  case. 
The  camera  is  operated  as  follows : — By  pressing  the  push  catch 
the  solid  sides  can  be  forced  open  and  the  folding  back  extended — 
the  two  solid  sides  can  then  be  released  from  the  fingers  when  they 
will  automatically  come  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  collapsible 
back,  and  by  turning  back  the  small  portion  of  the  right  solid  side, 
the  camera  is  ready  for  introduction  of  dark  slide,  George  Water- 
low,  14,  Albion  Road,  Dalston,  London,  E.8. 

Di.sTOETED  Photogkaphs.— No,  116,727  (Oct.  3,  1917),  An  invMi- 
tion  for  the  improvement  on  present  methods  of  producing  dis- 
torted photographs.  It  consists  in  the  use  of  a  non-spharical 
lens,  or  lens  formed  of  two  or  more  portions,  differing  in  optical 
■  value  from  one  another,  and  so  mounted  that  they  may  bo 
rotated  about  an  axis  transverse  to  its  general  plane.  Fitted 
to  a  cinematograph  camera,  the  lens  is  rotated  during  exposure. 
WilUam  Henry  Baker,  32.  Hatton  Garden,  E.G.,  and  William 
Millward,  34,  Butler  Street,  Chorlton-on-Medlock,   Manchester. 


trade  names  and  marks. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  REOISTPATION. 

Me.\st7RE  Brand  Design. — No,  382,365.  Chemical  substances  pre- 
pared in  Great  Britain  for  use  in  photography.  White  Band 
Manufacturing  Co,,  Ltd.,  121.  Selsdon  Road,  S(»uth  Croydon, 
Surrey,  manufacturing  chemists,     March  6,  1918. 


MARKS   PLACED   ON    THE   REGISTER. 

The  following  7narks  liave  been  placed  on  the  register : — 
RixMO.— No.     382,137.        Photographic     paper.       Sternberg     and 
Wertheim,  Rosedale  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey,  photographic  paper 
manufacturers. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

September  14  to  October  12,— London  Salon  of  Photography. 
Entries  close  September  3,  Hon.  Secretary,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East, 
S,W. 


Canadian  Imports. — A  further  note  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Journal  states  that,  according  to  Customs  Memo,  No.  221SB,  of 
June  18,  photographs,  drawings,  pictui-es,  illustrations,  prints  and 
engravings  sent  without  charge  to  Canadian  imiporters,  aud  also 
hlue-'prints  and  huilding  plans  may,  'with  the  approval  of  the  War 
Trade  Board,  he  entered  without  licence 

Death  of  Major  Bennett^oldney. — Old  Conventiouers  are 
amongst  those  iwho  this  week  heard  with  regret  of  the  death  in 
France  of  Major  Benuett-Goldney,  M.P.  for  Canterbury,  and  six 
times  mayor  of  that  city.  Although  in  ill-health  at  the  time  of  the 
Canterbury  meeting  (1909),  Mr.  fiennett-Goldney  did  much  in  the 
■way  of  entertaining  members  of  the  convention  iby  inviting  them 
to  a  garden  party  at  his  Ahbot  Barton  residence,  and  reciting  some 
Kipling  poems  in  a  masterly  style  at  the  annual  dinner.  At  the 
time  of  his  death— at  Brest,  and  as  a  result  of  a  motor-car  accident- 
he  was  hon.  Assistant  Military  Attache  in  Paris. 
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meetinfls  oT  Societies. 

CROYDON  OtMERA  C1LUB. 
>lB.  B.  J.  RoSK  wa»  down  for  "  Pinhole  Photography  "  last  wetk. 
The  chairman,  Mr.  J.  Kemae,  in  hi«  introductory  remarka,  alluded 
to  the  int«re«ting  nature  of  the  aubject  and  to  the  lecturer  being  an 
♦xfKTt  in  pinhole  focal-plane  work  on  lantern-plate*.  He  then  called 
upon  hijn  to  begin,  a  request  which  produced  an  indignant  assertion 
from  an  astonished  .Mr.  Roee  that  the  secretary  had  arranged  for 
his  apgearsDoe  a  week  later ;  moreover  he  had  left  all  his  pinholes  at 
home.  A  se«ixihiDg  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  mistake  originated 
with  Mr.  Seller*  or  the  advertised  lecturer  failed  to  throw  any  light 
.,n  the  matter,  which  was  lucky  for  one. 

However,  in  caaes  like  this  the  dub  in  never  nonplussed,  and  Mr. 
Ro*e  unearthed  a  collection  of  truly  terrible  reproductions  uf  early 
Eiislish  portrait  painters,  and  diaconrsed  on  thttn  relative  to  modem 
photoeraphic  portraiture  in  most  lumiooo*  fashion,  in  fact  in 
niin.iK-r  .  l.isely  analogona  to  the  pnipajjation  of  !ight  through  space. 
Rut  with  this  difference,  that  the  movement  of  translation  of  the 
ilieme  proper  was  extremely  alow,  whilst  the  trwrnerse  vibrations 
«.rr  of  Kn»t  amplitude  and  rapidity,  and  poesfised  radical  difler- 


.rh  r»  in  brainwave  structure.  This  nwde  it  impoasible  lor  any 
to  fasten  on  to  ^articolar  controversial  vibrations,  for  by  the  time 
.jnc  had  niaed  a  eoateotion  based  on  one  oMallation  Mr.  Rose  bad 
.wung  on  to  another,  and  obetinately  declined  to  vibraU  back- 
wards. The  chairman  and  the  " office  boy"  were  hot  on  his  heel* 
all  the  time  without  even  ji  seanfatance  at  a  biU,  poor  things,  and 
ill  .l«p«ir  they  finally  turned  on  each  other,  and  had  a  nice  set  to 
on  the  pUtfonn  of  social  reform. 

.\moag  other  matters  fully  but  not  exhaustively  dealt  with  by  the 
.ecturer  and  in  the  diaciMaian  were:— The  art  of  painting  from 
2000  It  r  .  with  a  conaidcntioa  ol  the  fettering  conventions  of  various 
d  what  pcerieely  would  have  happened  if  l'<J>um  had  pre 
Renaissance.  IncidenUlly  arose :— The  furtherance  of  art 
i  ,  -ne  R.r.  Oiupr*  and  the  reverse  by  the  eady  Puritans.  SUghtly 
.It  liie  tiack,  but  of  intercut,  were  .—The  beneficial  advance  of 
• :  iMtion  regarded  also  n*  a  corse  to  mankind  and  the  advantages 
.  i  Mi.)dem  educational  systems  for  machinin;  lh<»  y«iung  into  nn- 
ih;iiking  menUlitie*.     Altogether  quite  :<  ■  informal  even- 

ing—exceedingly   informal    aa   regards    ii"  -■•    members   ex- 

,)Hisecid  abont  one  another.  On  Mr.  Rose  concluding  his  remarks  a 
meet  hearty  vote  o(  thanks  waa  accorded  him. 

The  dob  reporter  wishes  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  a  ooomnni- 
.-ation  from  Mr.  H.  Spink,  of  Brighton,  sncgeatiog  that  a  dUeos- 
,,ori  be  initiated  on  the  meet  easily  made  Mid  easily  worked  sUlL 
An  i.x.-ellenl  idea,  for  the  jaannfacture  of  whisky,  of  aorta,  is  a 
...mi«r.tively  simpl*  »«»>>•,  and  a  Croydon  Camera  Ooh  brand 
•houid  compare  faroorably  with  that  |>ot<mt  one  on  record,  whicJi 
necessitated  ck>th«s  brushes  beinn  placed  on  the  bar,  so  that 
miftht  remove  the  dust  from  their  garmenU  after  they 
.■d   writhing  on   the   floor. 


Commerclal^Cesal  Intelllaence. 

♦ 

NEW  COMPANIES. 
Kii.aA!ixoii  AXD  Soxs,  Ltp.— A  private  company.  Registered  in 
Dublin  on  July  17,  with  a  wpital  of  £3.000  in  £1  share.,  to  acquire 
the  bosineMee  carried  on  at  Thomas  Street,  Sligo,  and  at  Rosses 
r...nl.  Sligo,  as  Kilgannon  and  Son.  photographeta.  photographic 
-irtiirtJ.  etc  The  snbecribeps  (each  with  one  share)  are  :^I.  F. 
K;;.-annon,  1,  Tbcoias  Street.  .Sligo,  photographer  and  cinema 
..:...rator;  F.  I  KUgannoD,  Cairns  View,  SUgo,  printer.  The  first 
dirccton  are  not  named.    Solicitors,  Lynch  and  Deering,  Dublin. 


HouDAT    CLoamo    *t   Toagr*T.— Four  photographic  studios  in 
■luay  have  combined  to  clor  fr-.m  Wedwday,  August  14,   to 
:   iiday,  Aognst  26,  in  order  to  give  llieir  employeei  a  holiday. 


ReiDs  ana  noteSe 


Detencb  of  thk  Re.^lm.— .\t  Littlehampton,  Lilian  Barrett,  a 
visitor  to  Felphajn,  waii  summoned  for  being  in  possession  of  a 
camera  in  a  prohibited  area.  P.C.  Smith  deposed  that  defendant 
was  photographing  her  children  close  to  the  beach  in  Clyde  Road, 
Felpham.  Defendant,  who  expressed  ignorance  of  the  regulations, 
waa  fined  IDs. 

Itisek.\>;t  Photogr.\i'heb  Fhczd  at  Blackpool. — Frank  Lloyd, 
charged  at  Blackpool  with  peddling  without  a  licence,  was  staited 
by  Police-constable  Southiworth  to  be  an  itinerant  photographer, 
who  went  from  door  to  door  photographing  groups  of  visitors. 
iLloyd  said  he  did  not  think  photographers  casne  under  the  Pedlars' 
Act  of  1871.— The  Clerk  (Mr.  Singleton) :  Oh,  yes,  they  do.  We 
have  had  many  cases  before. — De/endant  was  fined  IDs. 

Ea.stman  Kodak  Cojjpany  ok  New  Jkrsey. — ^In  addition  to  tlie 
usnal  quarterly  dividends  of  1^  per  cent,  (being  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent  per  annum)  upon  the  outstanding  preferred  stock,  and  of  2^  per 
cent,  (being  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum)  upon  the  out- 
standing coounon  stock,  the  dirAtors  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey  have  declared  an  extra  dividend  of  2^  per  cent. 
irpon  the  common  stock,  all  payable  on  October  1  to  stockholders  of 
record  on  August  31. 

Tkibunal  Appeals. — At  Whitehaven  a  photogra{>her,  A8, 
married,  with  three  children.  Grade  1,  applied  for  exemption.  It 
was  a  one-man  business,  and  his  only  assistant  was  a  girl. 
Ein^teen  months  ago  he  enrolled  for  work  of  national  importance, 
<but  was  never  accepted.  He  had  now  obtained  work  at  Lowca 
by-product  works  on  full  time.  He  had  a  photographic  hut  at 
Gretna,  where  he  had  a  female  assistant  taking  photogrophs,  and 
he  did  the  rest  of  the  work  at  Whitehaven.  All  that  she  did  was 
to  take  the  photographs  and  send  the  negatives  on  to  him.  He 
was  labouring  now  in  the  fitting  shop  and  had  9s-  a  day.  ■  The 
application  was  withdrawn,  relying  on  the  fact  that  he  had  enrolled 
for  work  of  national  importance  before  he  became  liaJile  for  military 
aervice. 

Emuit  Patejet  Renewals  Forbidde.n. — ^The  Controller  of  the 
Foreign  Office  has  revoked  the  licence  of  April  13,  1917,  by  which 
{lenons  or  companies  in  the  United  Kingdom  migAt  apply  for  a  grant 
or  renewal  of  letter*  patent  or  the  registration  of  a  trade-marft  on 
bel>a)f  of  persons  whose  njuncs  were  in  the  "  Statutory  List."  That 
list  contained  the  names  of  persons  with  whom  trading  was  forbidden 
by  proclamations  under  tlie  Trading  with  the  E^emy  (Extension  of 
Poweis)  Act,  191S.  When  permission  was  given  to  make  such  an 
application  on  behalf  of  a  person  with  whom  trading  was  forbidden, 
the  applicant  was  entitled  tu  transact  all  the  business  which  might  be 
i.c  rcsssry  to  achieve  his  purpose.  The  revocation  which  is  now  pub- 
lished in  the  "  London  Gazette  "  gives  notice  that  all  matters  and 
ihin^  which  were  by  the  said  licence  permitted,  are,  from  July  27, 
prohibited. 

Natal  Picti'bks.  — The  £xhibition  of  Naval  Photographs  at  the 
Prince's  Oallerics,  Piccadilly.  London,  continues  to  draw  crowds 
iif  visitors  the  only  drawtiack  to  the  show  bein^  the  packed  con- 
tlitiun  of  the  rooms.  The  coloured  enlargements,  all  of  which  have 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Raines  and  Co.,  are  of  an  even  higher 
(|uality  than  th<ee  exhibited  at  the  Grafton  Galleries,  and  the 
la^M^U  the  subjects  make*  more  attractive  colouring  possible. 
TWiflBs  point  of  attraction  is  a  mammoth  picture  of  the  Vin- 
diciive,  but  many  of  the  smaller  print*  are  more  artistic  in 
character,  some  indeed  possessing  considerable  pictorial  charm  apart 
from  the  siibject.  The  exhibition  as  a  iwbole  should  prove  very 
instructive  on  subjects  of  which  most  of  us  are  ignorant.  Life  in 
a  submarine,  the  explosion  of  depth  charges,  the  "oil  patches" 
^tiuch  indicate  the  destruction  of  an  enemy  U-boat,  and  many  other 
technical  subje:ts  are  of  great  interest;  while  pictures  of  smiling 
"  WreiMi  "  and  happy  patients  and  nurses  touch  a  human  note  which 
is  a  welcome  relief.  One  unfortunate  thing  which  cannot  !)e  helped 
is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  pictures  are  taken  from  airships  or 
aeroplanes,  and  should  be  looked  down  apon,  yet  perforce  that  are 
hung  above  eye  level. 
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HnsiDers  ro  Correspondents. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
fw  $oiu»futne*  of  ftneral  redueed  supplUt  af  paper,  at  tht  ruvk 

•/  pToKihition  of  tht  importation  of  urncA  teood  pulp  and  grot; 

a  omaBtr  ipaet'will  bt  avadabU  until  fwthtr  n»tiet  for  rtpliti 

to  eorrupondont*. 
MoTOowr,  o*  tutP  an»u>*r  by  poii  if  itamped  and  addruotd  tmx 

left  i$  tnelottd  for  rtply :  6-eent  tntornational  Ooupcn,  from 

rtadtrt  abroad. 
Tkt  full  futitiont  and  antwert  vitl  bt  printtd  only  w  tA«  eatt  of 

inauiritt  of  ftntr<d  inttrett. 
Qu*ri»t  t*  bt  antiotrtd  in  the  Friday' i  "  JourntU  "  mutt  rtaeA  ut 

not    lattr    than    Tuetday   {potted    Honday),   and    ihoydd    br 

addrttted  to  the  Bditort. 

Justice. — 'If  you  will  repeat  your  inquiry,  giving  your  name  and 
addre-ts.  we  will  go  into  the  matter.  We  do  not  answer 
anonymous  letters. 

fLASH  PoWBEH. — ^The  niajiufacture  of  flash  powder  is  a  ri.sky  busi- 
ness, and  unless  you  require  large  quantitie.s  you  will  do  better 
to  buy  a  ready-prepared  powder.  There  are  several  British 
makes  on  the  market. 

£klarging  Lanterns.— We  do  not  know  of  aaiy  firm  in  this  country 
supplying  reflectors  which  can  be  used  instead  of  the  ordinary 
condensers.  They  can  be  obtained  in  the  U.S.A.  under  the  name 
of  Parallax  condensers. 

GiNOEft  .Tones. — You  are  over-exposing  and  under-developing  your 
prints.  Cut  down  your  exposures  until  you  require  two  minutes 
development  to  bring  out  all  detail.  Do  not  exhaust  your  de- 
veloper, and  Ibeware  of  weak  sulphide  solution. 

Permanent  Colours. — Although  many  of  the  ooal-tar  colours  are 
as  permanent  as  many  pigment*,  they  cannot  as  a  whole  be 
relied  upon.  Any  good  artists'  colounnan  will  supply  you  with 
a  list  of  colours  arranged  in  order  of  their  relative  permanence. 

Mottled  Beombdes. — The  fault  appears  to  ibe  in  the  paper  used, 
not  in  the  manipulation.  We  have  seen  similar  effects  from 
storing  bromide  paper  in  a  damp  place.  Also  at  present  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  suitable  I)aiper  for  the  base,  and  this,  added 
to  the  damp  weather,  imay  have  been  the  cause. 

Suter  Lens.— I  have  a  15  by  12  Aplanat  Lens  'by  Suter  of  Basle. 
Can  you  give  me  the  definition  of  same? — C.  E. 

There  are  two  series  of  Suter  'Aplanats,  fjb  and  /'/6.  If  you 
can  give  us  the  focal  length,  say,  measured  from  the  diaphragm  to 
the  ground  glass  on  a  distant  object,  and  also  diameter  of  front 
lens,  we  may  identify  it. 

Reversed  Negatives. — I  wish  to  make  some  rever.sed  negatives  for 
carbon  printing.  What  is  the  easiest  and  cheapest  method? — 
S.  T.  C. 

The  simplest  way  is  to  exipose  through  the  glasSj  turning  the 
film  to  the  (back  of  the  slide  and  having  a  thin  dark  card  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  spring.  Take  care  that  there  are  no  spots  or 
smeai-s  on  the  glass.  The  (best  way  is  to  use  a  revei-sing  mirror 
or  prism  before  or  behind  the  lens,  this  being  the  method  used 
by  process  workers  whose  negatives  are  all  reversed.  A  third 
way  is  to  use  a  thin  celluloid  film  and  ,piiiit  through  the  celluloid. 

Drying  Plates  and  Paper.— My  stock  of  plates  and  bromide  paper 
has  become  quite  damp  in  consequence  of  a  leakage  in  the  store 
cupboard.  The  packets  have  not  heen  wetted  but  have  been  close 
to  a  wet  partition.     How  can  I  dry  them  safely? — Pluvius. 

Your  best  plaii  will  be  to  remove  the  outer  iboxes  and  envelopes, 
which  can  be  dried  by  a  stove,  and  to  put  the  plates,  etc.,  into 
a  large  tightly  closing  box,  together  with  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
chloride  of  calcium.    This   will   drv   them   in   twentv-four  hours 


without  heat.  Tlie  box  can  remain  in  the  dark-room  during  the 
process.  You  can  dry  the  calcium  chloride  and  use  it  over  and 
over  again. 

Studio  Lighting. — ^I  have  the  option  of  acquiring  premises  where 
the  ceilings  are  very  low,  not  quite  3  ft.  from  the  floor.  The 
room  is  about  50  ft.  by  28  ft.  How  would  you  advise  me  to  light 
the  same,  or  is  the  place  too  low  to  be  of  any  use?  I  had  thought 
of  three  half-watt  lamps. — C. 

Three  ha:lf-watt  lamps  of  aibout  1,500  c.p.  each  should  prove 
sufficient.  In  view  of  the  lowness  of  the  ceiling  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  have  one  at  least  of  the  reflecting  type  which  gives  a 
general  lighting  from  the  whitened  ceiling  itself.  This  would 
serve  as  a  high  front  light  in  the  centre ;  the  others  may  be 
placed  lower  and  more  to  the  side. 

JFoGOY  Negatives. — (1)  Tlie  veil  over  your  negatives  appears  to  be 
due  to  faulty  dark-room  lighting,  as  it  extends  over  the  wire 
corners  of  the  dark-slide.  Try  covering  your  lajnp  or  window 
with  brown  paper  so  as  to  shut  out  all  light,  then  fiell  in,  expose 
and  develop  a  plate  and  see  what  happens.  There  is  often  a 
leakage  of  white  light  which  is  not  noticed  when  the  red  or 
yellow  light  is  on.  If  you  use  i-ed  fabric  it  is  very  likely  that  it 
has  faded.  <2)  You  are  not  likely  to  find  a  better  lens  than  the 
2B  for  your  purpose.  You  can  get  depth  in  any  lens  by  stopping 
down.  The  2B  has  an  aperture  of  fjTi.  At  ^/4.5  it  will  have  the 
same  depth  as  any  other  lens  of  similar  focus. 

DiETV  Hypo. — We  have  tested  the  sample  of  hypo  sent  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  :  1  oz  of  it  was  dissolved  in  5  ozs.  water  und  1  oz. 
of  another  very  pure  sample  was  dissolved  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, the  temperature  being  the  same  in  each  case.  An  unex- 
posed plate  was  cut  in  halves,  and  half  placed  at  the  same  moment 
in  each  solution.  Visible  fixation  was  complete  in  Sj  minutes  in 
the  pure  hypo;  in  your  sample  it  took  about  15  seconds  longer; 
so  that  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  wrong  with  it  except 
dirt,  which  you  can  eliminate  by  straining  or  by  putting  tlie 
crystals  in  a  muslin  bag  while  dissolving.  A  bromide  print  fixed 
in  your  solution  quickly  and  cleanly.  We  should  have  thought 
that  it  would  have  been  less  trouble  for  you  to  make  such  a  test 
vourself. 
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8UMMAKY. 

>ar-tiin«  advaac*  in  the  price  of  drjr-platca  i«  anoouncod 
'!<•  hravimt  yet,  viii.,  33^  per  cent,  on  the  price*  mliog 
-iMi'-  1  f-utuary  laak  UUaa  ia  laid  to  be  til*  OMIM  ol  thia  advano* 
and  platea  arr  to  be  aopplied  anbiect  to  iMMmj  of  negstiT*  gUaa 
to  the  amount  o(  75  per  cent,  of  tbe  rmBl*ii>n-wkni  pliVaa  por- 
chaaed.     (P.  363.) 

A  %<>ry  c'omprehuiaive  aerie*  of  formula  and  inatmelioii*  in  the 
pre(>ar.>ti'<ii  of  differeot  daoca  of  pbotogrnh  for  ookmring  ia  con- 
toiueii  III  an  article  by  an  expert  artiat-ooloariat,  who  deal*  with 
dyca,  water,  oil  and  ongron  ooIodtb  and  wax  colouring  in  reference 
to  matt  and  gloaqr  gaUun*  and  coUodioo  printa,  aa  well  aa  to  non- 
eimi Irion  paper*  each  aa  Platinotype.  Thia  artieU  containa  a 
Bombar  of  long-teat*d  formula  not  previoualy  publiabad.     (P.  356.) 

A  pafwr  br  Mr.  J.  I.  Crabtree,  of  the  Kartman  Bwaerch  Labora- 
t<iry,  giT*a  full  working  detail*  for  the  dy^toning  of  transparencie* 
hj  a  mathod  of  blaafhing  with  a  bath  of  ooffme  lerrocyanide.  The 
««pp*r  farroejraaid*  act*  aa  a  mordant  f«v,llM  4]r**i  *'>d  can  be 
aaMequantly  rMOorad  by  a  hypo  bath.  Tk*  Method  provide*  the 
meana  of  prodnciag  a  whole  aeriea  of  colonred  tone*  on  gtaaa  and 
cinematograph  traospartnci**.     (P.  367.) 

The  limplHlmtiwi  which  th*  careful  wltrticB  of  tbe  type  uf 
plate  iiitrodnea*  into  th*  covying  of  dtfanai  deacriptiona  of 
original  in  the  mibject  of  a  l**oing  article  OB  page  364. 

Photographer*  who  pareha**  n*gativee  a*  a  laparat*  timnaaction 
or  iu  baying  a  bnainaaa  require  to  remember  that  the  righta  which 
a  titter  ha*  in  tham  eontinne*  to  be  *o  held  notwiUutanding  the 
change  in  the  proprietonhip  of  the  negative     (P.  364.) 

Re-order*,  even  in  cheap-portrait  busineaaea,  now  figuring  much 
inor*-  largely  in  the  taking,  adaqnate  allowance  need*  to  be  made 
for  the  fact  in  the  valuation  of  lindio  aaa^a.     (P.  363.) 

The  *p<|cial,  bat  not  vary  general,  uMfulneaa  of  a  portrait  len*  of 
20  or  30  inch*  focoa  i*  a  point  in  atudio  equipment  which  call* 
for  conri deration,  paiticularly  aa  regard*  the  working  aperture. 
(P.  364.) 

The  benefit  which  may  be  received  by  a  portrait  boainaaa  in  a 
<mall  town  through  iU  proj^riator'i  participation  in  the  intereata  of 
the  a««ociatiori*  in  hi*  diatnct  i«  the  aubject  of  an  article  which  we 
•  luote  frnm  "  Americaa  Plio4iOgraphy. "     (P.  360.) 

Many  intar«ating  twwidaralinn*  of  pinhole  photography  were  not 
•lealt  with  in  a  NMBl  dMMoatration  at  the  Croydon  Camera  Club. 
<>nr  reporter.  hMtMoiM  to  know  about  them,  murt  nccda  *eis*the 


'pprjrtnnity. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Half  •Plates  Those  who  strayed  into  a  dealer's  at  tbe 
•*  *••  end  of  last  week  to  buy  a  few  plates  must 

have  been  astonished  at  the  increase  in  price  which  came  into 
force  on  August  I — an  increase  which  is  by  far  the  heaviest 
which  the  period  of  tbe  war  has  witnessed,  and  is  only  a 
little  short  of  the  doubling  of  the  old  28.  Bd.  price,  and  this 
OD  the  top  of  five  advances  since  that  price  was  in  force.  If, 
aa  we  are  told,  the  advance  is  largely  due  to  the  shortage  and 
excessive  price  of  glass,  then  it  would  appear  that  makers 
are  not  paying  a  very  high  price  for  cleaned  glass  negatives 
—in  the  half-plate  size  7d.  per  dozen  in  comparison  with  tbe 
88.  per  dozen  which  ia  the  retail  price  for  a  dozen  emulsion - 
coated  half-plates.  If  one  allows  for  the  customary  trade 
disooants  and  the  greater  cost  of  coating  plates  "  in  singles  " 
there  would  still  seem  to  remain  a  margin  which  seems  ample 
enough  for  adequate  profits  at  a  price  less  than  that 
repreeented  br  the  latest  advance.  On  the  other  hand,  other 
oonaiderable  uctors  than  glass  may  come  into  play.  Photo- 
gntpherB  who  have  accepted  the  four  successive  advances 
aunng  the  war  without  marked  restiveness  will,  we  imagine, 
wish  to  know  more  than  makers  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
saying  aa  to  the  exigencies  which  have  nj&de  this  last  and 
greateat  increase  inevitable. 

•  •  • 


War.tifvi« 
Valua  of 
N«tfatlv««< 


The  special  circumstances  oceasioued  by 
the  war  have  introduced  a  new  element 
into  the  valuation  of  uegatives  forming 
the  Ktock-in-trade  of  every  portrait  business,  and  particu- 
larly thoM  which  have  numbered  soldiers  of  any  rank 
largely  among  their  customers.  The  new  element  is  the 
very  mach  greater  proportion  of  businees  which  is  obtained 
in  the  shape  of  re-orders.  Probably  the  degree  to  which 
the  re-order  has  taken  a  large  p'ace  in  the  business  of 
a  studio  supplying  portraits  at  a  low  or  medium  price  has 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  a  proprietor  whose  previous 
experience  has  led  )iim  to  look  upon  much  of  his  large 
stock  of  negatives  as  so  much  dead  material,  to  be  kept  as 
showing  the  size  of  his  business,  but  not  otherwise  a  major 
.aoaet.  The  war,  with  its  mixed  tale  of  fatalities  and  db- 
tinoCioas,  has  had  one  effect  of  revising  the  money-pro- 
ducing value  of  negatives  which  have  been  in  stock  for  a 
time  measured  in  two  or  three  years,  or,  maybe,  as  many 
months.  '  While  the  duration  of  their  value  is  as  pro- 
blematical as  anything  else  is  in  these  days,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  assume  that  conditions  can  alter  so  rapidly 
that  it  can  speedily  sink  to  its  former  level.  If  peace  were 
declared  to-morrow  the  enhanced  Vulue,  in  the  aggregate, 
of  such  negatives  could  not  disappear  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  and  therefore,  in  assessing  the  value  of  stocks  of 
negatives,  when  the  question  of  the  ^ale  of  a  business 
arises,  it  is  no  more  than  fair  that  their  valuation  should 
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be  based  upon  the  actual  amount  of  re-orders  derived  from 
them  over  a  given  period  of  time.     Due  allowance  for  this 
asset  at  the  present  time  can  easily  enhance  the  value  of 
a  business  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
«  «  « 

The  Lontf-  A  lens  of  great  focus  for  large  portraits 

Focus  _  direct  in   the  etudio  is   an   instrument 

PoptPait  Lens,  ^iii^ii  the  professional  photographer 
may  be  well  advised  to  include  in  his  equipment,  even 
though  he  may  anticipate  finding  little  use  for  it  in  the 
regular  work  for  his  customers.  The  possession  of  such  a 
lens,  if  its  advantages — and  limitations — are  clearly  recog- 
nised, ought  to  be  the  occasion  of  discovering  that  it  can 
render  good  service  in  circumstances  where  the  aim  does 
not  happen  to  be  a  large  direct  portrait.  Expressed  in  a 
nutshell,  the  chief  merit  of  a  lens  of  20  or  30  inches  focal 
length  is  that  it  compels  a  greater  distance,  and  therefore 
■better  drawing  or  perepective,  between  the  camera  and  the 
sitter.  In  the  case  of  a  half-scale  portrait,  this  distance  is 
so  much  greater  that  a  long-focus  lens  in>ay  be  said  to  be  a 
necessity  for  this  description  of  work.  Wibha  30-in.  lens 
the  distance  will  be  only  an  inch  or  two  short  of  4  ft.  as 
compared  with  15  inches  mth  a  10-in.  lens.  Let  the 
reader,  with  one  eye  closed,  steadily  scrutinise  a  face  at 
these  respective  distances,  and  he  will  get  a  rough  idea  of 
the  greater  naturalness  of  drawing  at  the  greater  distance. 
At  less  close  quarters  there  is  not  such  a  vital  difference, 
but  one  requires  to  be  photographing  any  solid  object  on  a 
very  small  scale  before  the  superiority  of  a  30-in.  as  com- 
pared with  a  10-in.  lens  ceases  to  be  evident  in  this  matter 
of  drawing.  Before  this  point  is  reached  a  limit  is  set  in 
most  cases  by  the  length  of  the  studio,  for  the  photograph- 
ing of  a  sitter,  as  a  full-length  cabinet  portrait,  with  a 
SO-in.  lens,  calls  for  an  overall  length  of  studio  of  about 
45  ft. 


—and  its  In  choosing  a  lens  of  this  great  focal 

Aperture.  length  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 

that  it  is  only  the  central  portion  of  its  field  which  will  be 
utilised,  and  consequently,  as  regards  good  definition,  the 
rapid  rectilinear  type  of  lens  is  practically  as  good  as  an 
auastigmat.  Moreover,  it  does  not  come  within  practical 
considerations  to  make  choice  of  an  anastigmat  on  the 
ground  of  the  greater  rapidity  of  its  maximum  working 
aperture.  Owing  to  the  very  slight  depth  of  focus  obtained 
with  lenses  of  such  great  focal  length  at  anything  like  a 
large  aperture  it  is  seldom  that  a  stop  larger  than  //8  can 
be  used,  and  the  rapid  rectilinear  working  at  this  aperture 
will  give  excellent  definition  on  a  plate  the  longer  side  of 
which  is  about  one-third  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 
Obviously  there  is  no  purpose  in  paying  the  price  for  an 
anastigmat  of  maximum  aperture  //4.5  or  //6  when  it  is 
necessary  to  stop  it  down  to  //8  or  smaller,  and  when  at 
that  aperture  there  is  no  superiority  worth  talking  about 
over  the  definition  obtained  with  an  R.R.  coating  a  third 
or  a  quarter  as  much.  Indeed,  for  the  single  purpose  of 
the  portraitist  the  rapid  rectilinear,  owing  to  the  somewhat 
loss  biting  character  of  its  definition  and  also  to  the 
bright jr  character  of  its  image,  may  easily  prove  to  be  the 
Tiore  desirable  type  of  instrument  of  the  two. 
*  *  * 

Pu1<chaied  ^   ouestion  we   are  sometimes  asked  is 

N»igatives  whether    the    acquisition    of    negatives 

,    ■  '  lorming     part     of     the     stock     of      a 

■•'siness  which  is  bought  jives  the  purchaser  the  right 
to  use  any  such  necratives  for  the  making  of  window 
"n^c'mens,  etc.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  probabilities 
^re  against  the  existence  of  si.ch  riafct  in  the  case  of  a 
^■ven   negative,  though  the  conseouences  of  ienorin?  the 

••ct  are    not  serious.     It  mav  be  taken  for  granted  that 


most  of  the  negatives  would  have  been  made  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  business,  and  that,  therefore,  the  rights 
in  them  belong  to  the  sitters,  whoever  and  wherever  they 
may  be.  There  is  nothing  in  any  transaction  in  the  way 
of  the  sale  of  a  business  which  can  transfer  those  rights 
from  the  original  owners  to  the  photographer.  This 
question  depends  not  on  copyright  merely,  but  on 
oominon  law,  whereby  the  implied  contract  between  a 
photographer  is  to  the  effect  that  the  negative  shall  be 
the  photographer's  property,  but  be  used  only  at  the  wish 
or  to  the  order  of  the  customer.  And  this  relation  between 
the  two  parties  holds  good,  even  though  the  negatives 
come  into  the  possession  of  a  photographer  other  than  the 
one  who  executed  the  order  in  the  first  instance.  While  we 
state  the  law  of  the  question  it  is  far  from  our  intention  to 
magnify  the  danger  of  protests  or  proceedings  which  might 
be  incurred  by  ignoring  it.  It  is  probably  a  ten  to  one 
chance  against  anyone  objecting  to  the  use  of  such  nega- 
tives which  a  photographer  would  select  for  his  ))urposes, 
and  which,  evidently,  would  be  the  best  anions  them. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  PLATE  FOR  THE  COPYING 
OF  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  ORIGINAL. 

The  copying  of  customers'  originals  is  a  branch  of  work 
upon  which  many  portrait  photographers  look  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  ciisiavour,  probably  tor  the  reason  that  it 
calls  for  an  amount  of  personal  attention  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  profit  coming  from  it.  The  attitude  arises,  as 
we  have  pointed  out  from  time  to  time  in  the  past,  largely 
from  the  lack  of  a  little  organisation  for  dealing  with  these 
miscellaneous  commissions.  This  applies,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  apparatus  required  for  copying.  Provided  that  a 
copying  bench  oaii  be  set  up  for  use  for  this  special  purpose 
alone  a  great  part  of  the  objection  to  taking  orders  of  this 
kind  disappears,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  dealt  with 
promptly,  without  interfering  with  the  use  of  cameras  in 
regular  employment  in  the  studio  or  for  outdoor  work. 
Where  space  is  limited  a  vertical  type  of  apparatus  is  a 
great  advantage,  and  can  be  designed  to  serve  for  prac- 
tically all  the  copying  orders  which  are  likelv  to  be  re- 
ceived. But  even  if  one  is  not  prepared  to  go  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of.  getting  made  an  apparatus  of  this  type  the 
alternative  of  buying  an  old-pattern  field  camera, 
equipping  it  with  an  R.R.  lens,  and  mounting  it  on  a 
board  provided  with  an  easel  is  an  alternative  which  need 
cost  only  a  few  shillings,  and  supplies  the  means  of  copy- 
ing an  original  with  only  a  few  minutes'  preparation. 
Siinilarly,  if  directions  can  be  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of 
assistants  as  regards  the  description  of  plate  to  be  used  for 
copying  various  descriptions  of  original  and  a  small  stock 
of  plates  kept  for  the  purpose,  it  becomes  a  very  much 
simpler  proposition  to  turn  over  these  copying  orders  to 
one's  staff  with  something  like  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  work  will  be  done  in  the  best  way. 

In  this  order  of  ideas,  as  cur  French  friends  say, 
originals  may  be  usefully  divided  into  three  classes, 
namely,  line  originals  (in  one  colour),  tone  originals  (in 
one  colour),  and  multi-colour  originals,  in  which  category 
we  include  not  onlj'  coloured  prints,  line  drawings  iii 
several  colours,  but  also  ordinary  photographs  which  have' 
yellowed  with  age,  or  from  other  causes  exhibit  staining  of 
the  ground.  Probably  these  latter  form  the  chief  part  of 
the  originals  which  come  to  a  ]ihotographer  to  be  copied, 
but  we  will  deal  with  each  class  in  turn,  and  in  doing  so 
say  a  few  words  as  to  the  practical  measures  which  are  of 
chief  importance  in  the  uroductioii  of  satisfactory  copies. 
For  line  originals  the  most  suitable  kind  of  plate  is  th" 
))i;ocess,"  or  "  iilioto-mechanical,"  on  account  of  the 
readiness    with    which    almost    any    required    density    of 
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ground  may  be  secured  in  conjunction  with  alniost  perfect 
clearness  of  the  lines.  The  process  plate  is  slow — from 
1-lOth  to  l-20th  the  speed  of  a  studio  portrait  plate — but, 
providing  copying  can  be  done  by  daylight  or  with  ample 
artificial  light,  the  length  of  exposures  is  never  such  as 
to  counterbalance  the  advantage  of  the  clean  and  satis- 
factory negatives  which  the  plates  yield  in  the  hands  of  an 
assistant  of  no  more  than  the  ordinary  experience.  Too 
often,  it  would  seem,  photographers  who  are  called  upon  to 
make  copies  think  that  the  ordinary  rapid  dry-plate  can 
be  made  to  serve.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  photographer  likes 
to  take  the  trouble,  and  is  sutiiciently  skilful,  it  is  quite 
{KMsible  to  get  satisfactory  line  negatives  on  a  plate  of  this 
type,  but  to  do  so  is  a  species  of  totir  dt  force  of  which 
there  was  an  instance  a  little  while  ago  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  when  Mr.  N.  E. 
Luboehei,  a  mo«t  dcilled  photographer,  explained  how  he 
had  made  satisfactory  reproductions  of  a  half-tone  screen 
on  a  fast  dry-plate.  But  what  one  wants  for  commercial 
purposes  is  a  system  which  can  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
■iemi-skilled  assistant,  and  that  is  what  the  process  plate 
provides.  Indeed,  these  plates,  apart  from  their  special 
necessity  for  line  originals,  are  the  kind,  if  any  one  variet> 
of  plate  is  to  be  nsed,  which  is  the  best  choice  for  all  de- 
ticriptions  of  copying.  For  it  '.■i  remarkable,  when  one  <s 
accustomed  to  tneir  use,  what  entirely  satisfactory  results 
they  yield  in  the  case  of  ordinary  photographs,  such  a^ 
bromide  or  platinum  prints,  and  even  those  which,  by  thair 
colour,  sepia  or  red  dialk,  call  for  a  more  rapid  plate. 
Some  few  yean  ago  a  photographer,  who  at  that  time 
made  copying  work  a  specialty  in  his  business,  contributed 
to  our  pages  an  anonymous  article,  in  which  he  gave  full 
working  details  of  the  use  of  process  plates  for  all  kinds 
of  original,  including  warm-tone  P.O.P.'s,  sepia  prints, 
and  even  paintings  in  full  colours.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  slow  plate,  with  ample  exposure,  is  capable  of  yielding 
results  which  in  many  instances  would  be  thought  to  call 
for  a  colour-sensitive  plate.  While  this  is  so,  our  own 
opinion  is  that  the  work  of  the  copyist  is  best  facilitated 
by  the  choice  of  the  plate  most  appropriate  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  original. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  class— namely,  originals, 
consisting  of  tones,  as  distinct  from  lines,  in  the  negatives 
of  which  heavy  deposit  in  the  high-lights,  coupled  with 
clearness  of  the  shadows,  is  not  called  for.  For  such  sub- 
jects as  these  a  plate  of  the  ordinary,  not  colour-sensitive, 
variety,  of  medium  speed,  is  the  ben  choice.  The  latitude 
in  exposure  is  considerable,  the  plate,  even  if  it  has  been 


kept  for  a  long  time,  works  cleanly  in  the  developer,  and 
by  development  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time  it  is  most  easy 
to  obtain  whatever  degree  of  contrast  in  the  copy  negative 
may  be  necessary.  Thus  our  specification  corresponds  with 
the  kind  of  plate  which  is  variously  styled  "  ordinary  "  or 
landscape  "  by  the  plate-makers  in  reference  to  its 
speed.  It  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  average  four  to  six 
times  as  fast  as  the  process  plate,  a  factor  which  vrill  be 

;  found  to  be  still  greater  in  the  case  of  originals  of  highly 
non-actinic  colour,  such  as  sepia  or  red-chalk  prints.  With 
these  the  exposure,  particularly  when  none  -too  powerful 
artificial  light  is  the  illumiuant,  will  be  found  incon- 
veniently long,  whereas  the  "  ordinary,"  or  "  landscape  " 
plate  brings  the  time  of  exposure  within  convenient  limits, 
and  the  negative,  when  developed  without  any  special  pre- 
cautions or  special  developing  formula,  is  likely  to  yield 
more  nearly  a  facsimile  of  the  original  than  is  the  c&se 

I   with  a  process  plate. 

1  For  multi-colour  originals  the  copyist,  if  his  work  is  to 
satisfy  the  discriminating  customer,   needs  to  employ   a 

I  colour-sensitive  plate,  and  it  will  be  found  the  wisest  plan 
to  adopt  no  half-measures  in  the  way  of  the  use  of  an 
orthochromatic  or  isochromatic  emulsion,  but  to  make 
choice  of  the  panchromatic.  If  the  full  range  of  sensi- 
tiveness ef  the  panchroroatic  does  not  happen  to  be  called 
for  the  result  is  none  the  worse,  whilst  if  the  original  is  of  a 
kind  which  demands  sensitiveness  in  the  red  as  well  as  in 
the  green,  the  results  on  panchromatics  will  be  immensely 
superior  to  those  on  the  less  highly  sensitised  colour- 
sensitive  plates.  Moreover,  such  plates,  if  of  the  remark- 
ably even  degree  of  sensitiveness  throughout  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum  possessed  by  the  new  Ilford  pan- 
chromatic, simplify  the  work  of  the  copyist  and  render  it 
easier  to  achieve  results  in  the  way  of  producing  surpris- 
insly  good  copies  of  prints  which  have  become  badly 
yellowed.  We  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  the  yellowed 
print  really  comes  in  the  category  of  a  coloured  original, 
for  the  reason  that  the  non-actinic  hue  of  the  ground 
causes  it  to  photograph  much  darker  than  it  looks.  With 
a  panchromatic  plate  it  is  caused  to  pAotograph  more  in 
aooordance  with  its  visual  appearance,  and  by  the  use  of 

I  a  suitable  filter  the  stained  ground  may  be  reproduced  in 
the  print  from  the  copy  negative  of  any  required  degree 
of  whiteness.  The  panchromatic  plate  also  has  a  special 
interest  for  the  copyist  in  the  degree  to  which  exposures 
on  originals  of  highly  non-actinic  colour  may  be  re<luced, 
even  when  employing  comparatively  feeble  artificial 
illumination. 


THE    PREPARATION    OF  PRINTS   FOR  COLOURING. 


.iariSTs  when  they  Bnt  attempt  colouring  of  photographs 
appear  always  to  think  that  a  special  preparation  is  necessary 
in  order  to  enable  the  colour  to  hold.  The  idea  no  doubt  is 
-  foKtered  by  the  crystolenm  process,  in  vogue  year*  ago  with  its 
entirely  special  prooedare.  But  it  will  be  loen  from  the  follow- 
inc  note*  that  only  ■  few  papers-  those  of  the  glossy  variety — 
require  special  trratnient.  It  is  the  eostom  <rf  some  workers 
Jesiring  to  use  tbtee  papers  to  destroy  the  glossy  surfaoi-  by 
means  of  abrasiree  in  order  to  apply  the  colour.  This  is  trouble 
for  nothing :  it  cuts  up  detail  and  spoils  the  charm  of  the 
print :  with  the  same  amount  of  time  and  by  the  uiie  of  a 
suitable  medium,  better  results  can  be  obtained.  The  surface 
of  the  paper  is  a  great  help  in  any  species  of  colouring :  a  fine 
egg-ehell  grain  affords  a  "  teoth  "  holding  and  bioaking  the 
ooloar :  paper  of  coarse  grain  exerts  thiscAect  too  much,  whilst 
one  of  smooth  ivory  surface  i*  r.u  help  at  all.     In  the  case  of 


tiny  miniature  prints  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  very  smooth 
surface,  whilst  for  large  r-ork  paper  of  coarser  texture  is 
equally  neosasary.  It  requires  to  be  remembered  that  when 
wsbi/p' water-colours  on  a  pure  linen  paper  the  paper  is  not 
merely  a  surface  but  an  aid  in  the  colouring  up  to  a  certain 
point.  Thus  the  degree  of  sizing,  the  grain  and  the  weight 
of  the  paper,  may  be  helps  or  hindrances  according  to  circum- 
stances. For  example,  a  hot-pressed  Whatman  paper  is  nearly 
"  as  bad  as  ivory-matt  bromide  when  one  is  putting  on  a  second 
wsah  of  water-colour,  and  as  photographic  papers  as  a  rule  do 
not  permit  of  the  colour  sinking  in,  there  is  only  one  course 
left  and  that  is  to  build  up  the  colour  by  stippling,  that  is  to 
say  if  the  worker  hos  not  got  an  aerograph  at  his  disposal. 
Prints  should  be  mounted  before  colouring,  as  that  materially 
adds  to  the  comfort  of  working.  Another  hint  is  to  make  all 
the  necessary  preparations  beforehand.     Whistler  painted  his 
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pictures  on  his  palette  in  the  first  place,  that  is  he  mixed  the 
flesh,  hair,  dress,  <"nd  background  colours  firet  and  when  all 
was  ready  laid  them  cleanly  on  his  picture. 

Before  dealing  with  the  different  methods  of  colouring  it  may 
be  useful  to  give  one  formulae  for  a  meilium  which  is  of  general 
service  and  is  very  easily  prepared. 

Ox-gall,  20  drops  ;  methylated  spirit,  1  oz.  ;  water,  1  oz. 
Manufacturers  of  artists'  materials  are  able  to  use  industrial 
spirit,  whioh  niakee  a  cleair  solution,  but  ailthough  the  above, 
when  made  with  ordinary  spirit,  is  milky,  this  is  no  objection 
to  its  all  round  usefulness  with  water-colours,  dye  solution,  for 
thinning  moist  colours  in  tubes,  for  use  with  the  aerograph,  and 
for  mixing  suitable  tints  for  spotting  purposes  ;  also  for  dis- 
solving small  quantities  of  raw  dye  instead  of  in  hot  water. 

Colouring  with  Dyea. 

Prints,  whether  gelatine,  matt  collodion  or  ordinary  or 
Japine  platinum,  require  tio  preparation  for  dye  colouring. 
For  P.O.  P.  and  bromide,  either  matt  or  glossy,  damp  the  print 
all  over  to  enable  the  first  wash  to  run  evenly.  Dyes  only  stain 
papei-s  of  gelatine  surface :  from  othei-s,  such  as  matt  collodion, 
they  wash  off  like  ordinary  water-colours.  In  dealing  with 
glossy  collodion  papers  the  best  plan  is  to  apply  a  varnish  of 
strong  artists'  gum.  This  will  prevent  small  cracks  and 
fissures.  As  a  further  aid  to  colouring  glossy  collodion  prints  , 
with  dyes  the  ox-gall  medium  just  mentioned  above  may  be 
used  or  the  mixture  of  albumen  and  vinegar  given  in  the  last 
paragraph.  If  it  is  found  that  the  worli  affects  the  gloss  of  the 
print,  the  latter  can  be  polishe<l  with  a  mixture  of  wax  and 
turpentine. 

Another  mixture  whioh  is  useful  in  colouring  glossy  col- 
lodion prints  with  dyes  is : —Methylated  spirit,  2  parts; 
acetone,  1  part.  A  few  drops  of  this  mixture,  added  to  each 
wash,  is  all  that  is  required,  but  the  previous  application  of 
the  gum  varniah  is  a  more  reliable  method. 

Water  Colours. 

Wiat  has  just  been  said  in  regard  to  dyes  for  the  various 
classes  of  prints  applies  also  to  water-colours,  except  that  with 
glossy  gelatine  prints  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  preliminary 
rub  over  with  ox-gall.  This  is  the  univei'sal  medium  for  use 
with  water-colours.  The  specially  prepaid  and  purified 
artists'  ox-gall  should  be  used,  but  with  experience  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  necessary  only  if  the  paper  is  gi'easy  or  of 
considerable  gloss. 

For  large  work,  such  as  20  x  16  inches,  on  a  smooth  ytaj^er, 
a  useful  method  is  to  apply  fine  pumice  powder  with  a  tuft 
of  wool,  then  removing  it  with  a  duster  or  dusting  brush.  This 
gives  a  "  tooth  "  for  holding  the  water-colour  wash.  A  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  formaline  may  ibe  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Merely  moisten  a  sponge  with  this  solution  and 
nd>  lightly  all  over.  This  treatment  removes  any  paste 
marks  (which  soon  show  up  with  aerograph  worik  and  always 
appear  darker  than  the  surrounding  part  of  the  prinrt), 
hardens  the  film  .-md  makes  the  gelatine  less  slippery.  When 
colouring  lantern-slides,  especially  with  a  worn  and  stiff 
brush,  this  formaline  solution  is  very  helpful.  The  slides  are 
simply  allowed  to  soak  in  it  for  ten  minutes,  and  are  then 
well  washed. 

Another  formula  which  is  useful  with  water-colours  is:  — 
Higgins  mountant,    1    part;    water,    2   pai-ts. 

This  will  give  a  dead  matt  or  gouache  effect  to  water-colours 
and  adds  a  certain  body  to  the  colouring  by  dyes.  It  works 
well  and  is  not  so  apt  to  lift  if  repeated  washes  of  colour  are 
rwjuired   in  Ibuilding  up   the  picture. 

Oil   Colouring. 

As  a  general  rule  prints  of  matt  and  semi-matt  surface, 
whether  gelatine,  collodion,  or  jilatinum  require  no  prepara- 
tion for  oil  colouring,  but  as  the  colours  appear  to  sink  in  it 


is  best  to  dissolve  a  pennyworth  of  good  quality  size  from 
the  oilshop  in  20  ozs.  of  hot  water,  to  "brush"  this  evenly  over 
the  print,  then  setting  it  aside  to  dry.  If  too  thickly  applied 
it  peels  off  with  the  colours  in  the  course  of  time. 

Instead  of  the  size,  prints  may  be  varnished  with  a  mixture 
of  Japan  gold  size,  1  part,  and  turpentine  3  parts.  The 
advantage  of  this  mixture  is  that  one  can  start  work  at  once. 

Where  the  surface  of  a  print  is  soiled,  a  thin  coat  of  any 
starch  or  gelatine  mountant  is  helpful  before  starting  the  oil 
colouring. 

Some  workers  prefer  to  prepare  the  print  by  rubbing  over 
artists'  drying  oil  applied  with  a  soft  rag,  then  allowing 
24  hours  for  the  coating  to  harden. 

This  leaves  a  very  pleasant  surface  for  working  on  and  is 
essential  for  the  colouring  of  glossy,  gelatine,  or  cfillodion 
prints. 

Crayon,  Powder,  and  Pastel. 

Olossy  prints,  whether  gelatine  or  collodion  are  totally  un- 
suitable for  this  method  of  colouring.  Matt  collodion  prints 
and  ordinary  or  Japine  platinum  require  no  preparation,  but 
with  matt  or  semi-matt  gelatine  prints  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  .surface  with  pumice  or  cuttle-fish  powder.  Fine 
pumice  powder  should  be  applied  with  a  pad  of  cotton-wool  and 
removed  with  a  broad  dusting-brush.  For  small  prints,  cuttle- 
fish powder  is  better.  The  18th  century  method  of  using  pastel 
thinly  is  preferable  on  prints,  but  v/here  a  thick  oil-painting 
appearance  is  required,  the  print  should  be  damped  all  over 
and  then  a  wash  evenly  applied  of  diluted  Higgins'  mountant. 
While  this  is  still  wet,  pumice  powder  should  be  dusted  on  and 
left  to  dry. 

Only  the  very  soft  French  or  Kowney  pastels  are  suitable. 
The  hard,  semi-hard,  and  wax  varieties  sold  for  the  use  of 
children  are  useless. 

Inasmuch  as  any  degree  of  shaking  or  the  merest  touch  will 
detach  the  fine  particles  of  pastel  powder  it  is  advisable  to  fix 
the  work  with  a  hot  solution  of  pure  gelatine  by  means  of  a 
spray  diffuser ;  or  the  gelatine  solution  can  be  applied  by 
straining  a  piece  of  thin  nainsook  over  the  pastel  work  and 
lightly  and  rapidly  brushing  the  gelatine  solution  through  it. 
Shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol  gives  too  much  transparence  to  the 
work  and  darkens  in  time.  A  further  fixative  which  has  Jese 
lowering  effect  upon  the  high-lights  is:  — 

Celluloid    7  ars. 

Amyl    acetate    3  ozs. 

Film  clippings  free  from  emulsion  can  be  used.  The 
celluloid  is  dissolved  by  shaking  and  requires  to  be  kept  in  a 
tightly  corked  bottle.  It  can  be  applied  with  a  spray  diffuser 
but  an  oil  atomiser  or  the  aerograph  gives  the  best  result. 

For  charcoal,  powder,  and  pastel  in  the  way  of  fixing  and 
deadening  the  shine  of  pencil  work  the  following  is  useful :  — 

Beeswax  (cera  alba)  i  oz. 

Carbonate  of  potash  12  grs. 

Water    1  drm. 

Carbon  tetrachloride  2  ozs. 

First  melt  the  wax,  then  add  the  potash  dissolved  in  water 
(this  saponifies  the  wax)  and  when  somewhat  cool  add  the 
carbon  tetrachloride.  This  mixture  is  sprayed  on  in  the  usual 
manner,  about  15  inches  from  the  work.  Some  pastellists  may 
prefer  to  use  this  to  set  the  powder  partly,  finally  fixing  with 
the  gelatine  after  the  manner  of  Berto-and's  two  solution 
operation  if  thev  have  used  pastel  thickly. 

With  all  fixatives  the  amount  use<l  will  be  in  proportion  to 
its  freshness  ;  only  by  experience,  trial,  and  error  can  one 
judge  the  mount  to  tise. 

Wax  Colouring. 

This  method  of  colouring  is  one  v^hich  is  of  the  most 
universal  application  :  in  the  case  of  every  description  of  print 
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it  can  be  used  without  preliminai-_v  preparation.     The  medium 
for  use  with  the  colours  is  as  follows: — 

Whit*  wax    ». ...„ 1  oz. 

TurDentiiM   .'» 4  cob. 

Canada  balsam i  oe. 

Tb«  wax  is  soaked  in  2  ozs.  of  the  turpentine,  melted  gentlj 
bjr  heat  and  when  somewhat  coolH  the  balsam,  previously  di!>- 
toif«d  in  2  a«s.  of  turps,  added,  and  the  whole  well  stirred. 

In  many  wa3'8  wax  colouring  is  preferable  to  oils,  the 
colours  dryinj;  quickly,  more  so  by  substituting  one  part 
benzine  to  one  part  turpentine,  and  permitting  the  work  to  be 
finished  paasaite  by  passage.  Thickness  of  colour  is  not 
necessary  in  order  to  get  force  and  richness  of  effect.  The 
white  eround  should  be  made  use  of  an  with  water-colour.  With 
ex|ierience  the  wax  medium  allows  '>f  imitation  of  all  processes 
•ccordins  to  the  skill  in  bru^h  work,  snd  whether  transparent, 
opaque,  matt  or  mixed  meth<><l  tn  employed.  The  print  should 
bt  rubbed  aJl  over  with  the  metiiuin  before  oommeiuang  work ; 
when  finished,  it  should  be  wsrmed  in  front  of  the  fire  to  bring 
the  wax  to  the  surface  if  a  glaze  is  reqnirsd.  When  dry  and 
hard,  picture  ramish  ran  be  applied  if  necessary. 


Some  Other  Formulae. 

Two  other  formale  n.ay  be  included  in  this  chapter  of  pre- 
scriptions, as  they  can  serve  the  colourist  usefully  on  occasion. 
The  following  is  an  old-fashioned  mixture  largely  used 
years  a^  for  deepening  the  shadows  and  for  dark  backgrounds, 
givine  force  to  prints.  It  serves  also  for  mixing  with  colours 
where  a  shiny  gloss  is  wanted  as  is  necessary  in  spotting  on 
glossy  papers. 

Gum    arable,    powdered    ^  ox. 

Water   2  ozs. 

Methylated  spirit  .^ 60  dps. 

Acetic  acid  .^ 10  dps. 

Sugar    1  dr. 

.\notiher  formula  useful  when  colouring  lantemnslides  widi 
dye  solutions,  or  for  albumen  prints  and  other  glossy  papers, 
also  when  colouring  real  ivory  with  water-colours  is  as 
follows :  - 

.Mbiimen    1  oa. 

Vinegar    10  dps. 

The  white  of  one  egg  is  completely  separatel  from  the  yolk, 
beaten  to  a  froth  with  a  fork  on  a  plate  and  allowed  to  settle 
for  about  twelve  hour*.  It  is  then  filtered  and  the  Vinegar 
adde<l.  Burlington. 


A     NEW      METHOD      OF      OBTAINING      DYE  -  TONED 
IMAGES  BY  THE  USE  OF  COPPER  FERROCYANIDE 

AS    A    MORDANT. 


(A  Communication  from  the  Eastman  Kesearoh  I^kbor.itoryl. 


Ai.THODOK  numerous  methods  have  U>eu  worked  out  for  toning 
lantern  slidM  and  motion-pictures  film  by  replacing  the  silver 
image  either  wholly  or  partially  by  a  coloured  inorganic  com- 
pound, owing  to  the  limited  number  of  coloured  inorganic  com- 
pounda  srailable,  only  a  very  incomplete  range  of  tones  ran  be 
nijtained  in  this  way. 

It  has  long  been  considered  that  if  the  silvwr  ioMige  could  be 
converted  into  a  oomponnd  capaliK-  of  fixing  or  mordanting  a 
dye  in  proportion  to  the  delimit  >  of  the  image  thi«  would 
be  the  ideal  method  of  toning,  .\ocordingly  numerous  i-xperi- 
metilen  have  made  a  deliberate  search  (or  such  mordants  (see 

B.J.,"  1011,  p.  607),  and  the  firstwockcr  toevokre  a  praaical 
prooeas  was  Trsube,  who  took  adraatage  of  the  mordanting 
action  of  silver  iodide  for  certain  basic  dyes,  and  obtained  d)e 
imafics  by  first  bleaching  the  silver  i  >  .lilvcr  ii-idide  in  a 

suitable  bleachinji  bath,  and  then  i  .  the  bleat-bed  and 

washed  iouige  in  «  solution  of  the  dye.  Wlien  pnducing  dye 
inui((es  in  this  way  it  is  ne«<(«8ary  either  that  the  dye  shall 
nut  be  afaaorbed  bj  the  gelatine  readily,  or  that  it  will  easily 
waahoot  again  inordM-  tiwt  clear  high-light<t  may  be  obtained. 

Owing  to  the  relatively  high  opacity  of  a  silver  iodide  image 
when  prodooed  in  an  emubioa  of  average  grain  *i»-,  the  dye 
imaxe  obtained  in  the  above  manner  exhibits  very  little  oc^ur 
when  projected,  so  that  it  is  neceraary  to  remov«  aoine  of  the" 
iodide  without  removing  the  dye  l>y  fixing  in  •  solution  of 
h>po  containing  tannic  acid  and  other  aalta  which  render  the 
dye  insoluble.  If  all  the  iodide  is  rsmovej  in  this  way  the 
rasidoal  dye  imaffe  is  usually  too  thin  for  projection,  though 
by  only  partially  fixing  tolerably  good  tones  are  obtained. 
Tlie  action  of  tbe  hypo  is,  however,  not  proportional,  attacking 
iIm  high-Ugfafta  mora  than  the  shadows,  ao  that  double  tooee 
are  obtained. 

In  view  of  the  above  objections  t<>  the  Traube  prooees,  experi- 
iii-.-nters  have  attempted  to  secure  transparent  tones  directly 
without  subsequent  fixing.  tb«  most  recent  process  being  that 
ef   Miller  (U.S.   patent  100.098 >.   which   consisU  in  bleachii^ 


the  silver  imagi'  in  admixture  of  potassium  iodide  and  iodine 
containing  an  excea.-.  of  potassium  iodide,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
ducing a  transparent  lutMlification  of  silver  iodide  capable  of 
mordanting  in  the  usual  way. 

The  following  experiments  are  the  result  of  a  systematic 
search  by  the  author  for  mordants  oth^  than  silver  iodide 
which  would  givf  a  transparent  image  on  projection. 

The  MordantioK  Action  of  Copper  Ferrocyanide. 

As  «  result  of  numerous  experiments  it  was  found  that  an 
image  containing  copper  ferrocyapide.  obtained  by  toning  in 
the  usual  copper  toning  bath,  exerted  a  jMwerful  mordanting 
action,  and  was  capable  of  producing  excellent  dye  images. 

The  usual  copper  toning  bath  consists  of  a  solution  of  copper 
ferrir}'aiii<le  iliisolved  in  a  suitable  solvent  such  as  a  aoilution 
of  an  alkaline  salt  of  citric,  tartaric,  or  oxalic  acids,  together 
with  other  salts.  On  immersing  the  silver  imagt>  in  such  a 
bath  t.he  oilver  reacts  with  the  co|n>t>r  ferricyanide  and  is  coii- 
verti'<l  to  silver  ferrocyanide,  while  copper  ferrocyanide  is 
forni<-<i  simultaneously  in  combination  with  the  image. 

4.\«  +  2Cu,(Fe(CN),),-Ag,Fc(CN)«-(-3Cu.jFe(CN)o 

On  immersing  this  image  in  a  solution  of  a  suitable  basic 
-3^^)'%  composite  image  is  obtained  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
silver  ferrocyaniile.  copper  ferrocyanide,  ami  the  dye.  The 
copper  ferrocyanide  may  be  removed  from  the  toned  image  by 
treating  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  when  an  image  con- 
sisting of  copper  ferrocyanide  and  silver  is  left,  and  in  turn 
the  silver  ferrocyaiiicle  may  be  removed  with  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  hypo,  leaving  am  image  of  copper  ferrocyanide 
with  more  or  less  silver.  On  immersing  the  separate  copper 
and  silver  ferrocyanide  images  thus  prepared  in  the  dye  bath 
after  well  washing,  only  the  copper  ferrocyanide  was  found 
to  exert  any  appreciable  mordanting  action. 

The  method  of  procedure  was  first  to  tone  the  silver  image 
in  the  copper  toning  bath,  wash,  and  then  immerse  in  the  dye 
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batli  until  the  desired  colour  was  obtained.     The  nature  of  the 
tone  was  found  to  depend  on  the  following  factors :  — 

The  Nature  of  the  Copper  Toning  Bath. 

The  formula  for  this  is  given  under  "  practical  instruction?." 
-■Vlthough  many  of  the  usual  formulte  for  copper  toning  will 
produce  a  dye  image,  it  is  necessary  that  the  toned  image 
should  be  as  transi>arent  as  possible  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  subsequent  fi.xing.  Tlie  formula  appended  gives 
very  transparent  tone*. 

Nature  of  J^e  Positive  to  be  Toned. 

This  should  be  free  from  liypo  so  as  t')  remove  any  possibility 
of  the  image  being  reduced  by  the  ferricyanide  in  the  toning 
bath.  When  toning  in  the  copper  bath  little  or  no  intensifi- 
cation takes  "place,  though  as  certain  dyes,  such  as  methyl 
violet,  are  very  heavily  mordanted,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a 
positive  somewhat  thinner  than  the  average,  according  to  the 
degree  of  intensification  pro<lHced  during  dyeing.  Full  details 
are  given  under  "practical  instractions. " 

Time  of  Bleaching. 

The  time  of  bleaching  determines  the  proportion  of  copper 
ferrocyanide  in  the  toned  image,  which  reaches  a  ma.\imum  in 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  If  only  pale  tones  are  required 
the  image  is  tone<l  for  only  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  copper 
bath,  while  if  a  full  tone  is  required  the  copper  toning  is 
carried  to  completion. 

Time  of  Washing  after  Bleaching. 

It  is  necessary  to  wash  sufliciently  long  for  the  soluble  copper 
salts  in  the  toning  bath  to  be  removed,  otherwise  the  dye 
would  be  mordanted  on  to  the  highlights  and  stain  them. 
Usually  ten  minutes  is  sufficient,  though  prolonged  washing 
does  no  harm,  since  the  copper  ferrocyanide  is  insoluble  in 
pure  water. 

Nature  of  the  Dyes  Employed. 

In  general  only  basic  dyes  are  mordanted,  and  only  those 
which  do  not  readily  dye  gelatine  and  which  are  mordanted 
by  copper  salts  are  suitable  for  toning  by  this  methotl.  The 
following  dyes  have  been  found  satisfactory:  — 

Tannin    heliotrope, 

Thioflavine, 

Victoria   green. 

Methyl  green. 

Methylene  blue, 
and  the  following  dyes  manufactured  by  the  National  Aniline 
and  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  >fevv  York  City  :— 

Safranine, 

Chrysoidine, 

Methyl   violet. 
Dyes  manufactured   by  different  makers  differ  somewhat  in 
their   behaviour   towards  gelatine   and    towards   mordants,    so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  preliminary  trial  with  each  new 
sample  of  dye. 

Only  a  very  weak  dye  bath  is  necessarv,  and  this  should 
not  be  stronger  than  0.1  per  cent.  A  stronger  dye  bath  gives 
badly-stained  high-lights,  ne<essitating  long  washing  to  clear 
them,  while  with  a  weaker  bath  the  dve  is  absorbed  very  slowly 
or  not  at   all. 

The  Effect  of  Adding  Acid  to  the  Dye  Bath. 

The  addition  of  acid  to  the  dye  bath  has  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  rate  of  dyeing  in  some  cases  and  of  decreasing  it  in 
othei-s  ;  in  the  case  of  the  dyes  given  above  the  addition  of  acid 
appears  to  diminish  the  rate  of  absorption  of  the  dye  by  the 
gelatine,  so  that  by  using  acid  a  stronger  solution  may  be 
employed  without  the  high-lights  being  staine<l.  If  the  con- 
centration of  the  dye  is  increased  to  any  great  extent  beyond 
the  amount  stated  stained  high-lights  are  obtaine<l. 
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Tinne  and  Temperature  of  Dyeing. 

The  amount  of  dye  absorbed  by  the  image  and  therefore  the 
strength  of  the  tone  varies  with  the  time  of  dyeing,  reacliing 
-T  limit  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  The  time  of  dyeing  is 
also  slightly  affected  by  changes  of  temperatur«,  though  slight 
changes  are  of  no  moment. 

Time  of  Washing  after  Dyeing. 

This  varies  according  to  l)u-  degree  of  staining  of  the  liigh- 
lights  and  the  fastness  of  the  dye  to  washing.  In  the  case  of 
the  examples  below  only  a  mere  rinse  in  pure  water  is  neces- 
sary to  clear  the  high-lights,  though  if  the  high-lights  are 
stained  they  may  be  cleared  by  washing  in  a  0.2  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  acetic  acid.  'hx>  high  a  concentration  of  aoid  in  the 
wa,sh-water  should  Ite  avoided,  otherwise  reticulation  and 
frilling  of  the  gelatine  is  liable  to  occur,  especially  if  the  tem- 
perature -is  above  70°  F. 

Effect  of  the  Size  of  the  Image  Grain  on  the 
Transparency  of  the  Tones  Frcdvced. 

The  transparency  of  the  tones  is  determined  by  two  factors  : 

(a)  The  nature  of  the  c-opper  toning  bath.  The  composition 
of  the  bath  reconimendid  has  lieen  so  adjusted  as  to  give  the 
maximum  transparency. 

(b)  The  size  of  the  silver  grains  of  the  image  to  be  toned. 
Previous  investigators  appear  to  have  ignored  the  effect  of 

grain  size  on  the  transparency  of  the  toneil  image.  Experi- 
ments were  made  with  emulsions  of  varying  grain  size,  and  it 
was  found  that  with  lantern  slide  emulsions  of  veiy  fine  grain 
such  as  give  wai-m  tones  by  direct  development,  very  trans- 
parent images  were  produced  after  toning  and  dyeing  as  above 
without  any  subsequent  fixing   whatsoever. 

However,  a  toned  image  for  purposes  of  projection  -should 
not  be  too  transparent,  otherwise  it  lacks  brilliancy,  so  that 
the  tones  obtained  on,  say.  the  •  Standard  Slow  "  lantern 
slide  plate  and  on  Eastman  motion-picture  positive  film  by 
the   following   methods   are  satisfactory. 

The  dye  topes  recommended  proved  to  be  fast  to  light,  no 
change  in  colour  being  noticeable  after  exposure  to  a  quartz 
mercury  vajjour  lamp  for  five  ho\irs  at  a  distance  of  eighteen 
inches. 

Practical    Instructions    for    Toning    Lantern  Slides 
and  Positive  Motion  Picture  Film. 

Nature  of  Positive. 

Since  the  following  toning  processes  intensify  the  original 
image,  it  is  necessary  to  commence  toning  with  an  image  of 
the  correct  density  and  contrast.  A  ■  medium,"  positive 
refen-ed  to  below,  is  obtained  by  giving  a  slight  over-exposure 
and  a  short  time  of  development,  but  the  exact  degree  of 
intensification  which  takes  place  in  any  particular  case  will 
be  learned  after  a   few   trials. 

In  the  case  of  lantern  slides  the  best  and  most  transparent 
tones  are  only  produced  on  slides  of  fine  grain  such  as  the  East- 
man Standard  Slow  lantern  plate. 

Tone  I.— Red  Tone. 

Positive  employed  :    Metiium. 

Tone  the  well-washed   positive   in   the   following: 

Avoirdupois.  Metric. 

Copper  sulphate  ^. 250  grs.  16  gm.s. 

Ammonium  citrate  (neutral)    1  oz.  300  grs.  50  gms. 

Potassium  ferricyanidc 240  grs.  16  gms! 

Ammonium  carbonate   120  grs.  8  gms 

Water  to  128  ozs.  4  litres. 

Dissolve  each  ingredient  separately  in  as  little  water  as 
possible,  mix  the  filtered  solutions  so  obtained. in  the  order 
given,  and  dilute  to  the  required  volume.  The  solution 
obtaim-d  should  be  light  green  in  colour  and  perfectly  clear. 
The  ammonium  carbonate  should   be  almost  transparent  and 
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free  from  whit*.-  powder,  and  should  l*  dissolved  in  cold  water, 
while  the  ainiDonium  citrate  employed  should  be  neutral. 
Most  samples  <-oiit«in  acid,  which  acid  would  neutralise  the 
ammonium  carlionat©  and  affect  the  resulting  tone.  The  free 
Acid  is  usuallv  citric  acid,  and  should  be  neutralised  with  a 
solution  of  nmnionia,  using  litmu.s  as  indicator. 

Som«-what  warmer  tones  are  obtained  by  adding  50  per. cent, 
more  injia-Ni'mi  ferricyanide  to  the  formula. 

With  u-«/  til.-  Lath  precipitates  a  brown  sludge  of  copper 
ferrocvanide,  and  in  consequence  becomes  weaker  \>j  the  loss 
of  copper. 

Time  and  Temperature  of  Toninir :  5  to  15  minutes  at  70°  F. 

Time  of  Wa»hinf{ :  10  minutes. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  bath  covered  when  not  in  nse  so 
as  to  e.xclmlf  light,  since  the  bath  is  light-sensitive,  while  no 
foreign  riieiallic  surface  should  be  allowed  to  oime  into  contact 
with  the  solution,  otherwise  the  c<ipper  salt  will  deposit  on 
tlv-  metal. 

After  washing  immer»e  in  the  following  dye  bath  : — 

Avoirdupois.  Metric. 
Safraniiie  A  (National  Aniline  and 

Chemi' :il  Co.,  Inc.)    60  gr*.  4  gmt. 

Aoeiic  aoid  (glacial)    2/3  oi.  20  c. ex. 

Water  to  128  oss.  4  litres 

Tiin«  of  Dyeing  :  5  to  10  minute*,  aceordin't  to  depth  of  tone 
desired. 

Time  of  Wa^hini;  after  Dyeing. — L'saall*  only  a  slight  rinse 
in  v.-i'.r  is  necemary.     If  the  high-lij'  ■  '  iin*d  thf  p«i.i- 

I  \>-  r-i    nld  1«  washed  for  five  or  ten  xr  until  clear. 

>'.iine<l  high  lights  are  caused  citlu-r  k^  insultiriont  washing 
afi'-r  toning.  t<<>  strong  a  dy>-  uith,  or  an  Mi.'>irt>it  anmunt 
of  acid  in  th>-  dye  bath. 

ToD«  2.— Orange  Ton*. 

The  instnictiuiM  are  rxartlv  .i»  f"r  Tone  1,  substituting  the 
following  dye  bath  :  — 

Avoitdnpoi*.  M'tric. 
Chrysoidin   3R  (National    Aniline 

and  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.) 24gn.  1  6  em^ 

AmIsc  acid 'glacial)  2/3oa.  20c.c.. 

Water  to   380  o«i.  4  hires 

Tone  3  — VioUt. 

Ti  ai«  exactly  as  for  Taoa  1,  subatituting  the 

fci:..'      _      ,  11  :—  '" 

AToirdD|ioiH.  Metric. 
'!•       1    VioUt  (NstioDal    Aniline 

'■o.,Ioo.) Mgn.  l'6gins. 

\^.   .  il)   2/3  OS.  20o.c. 

Water  to   .  ISBsM.  4  litres. 

Inlermediate  Dye  Tenaa. 

The  depth  o(  the  dye  tone  m  'It-tennined  ly  the  time  of 
immersion  both  in  the  copper  toning  bath  and  in  {he  dye  bath. 
Pale  tones  may  ttierefore  be  obtaine<i  either  by  giving  n  short 
bath  in  the  copfx-r  sulntion  ami  fully  dyeiDg,  or  by  toning  for 
a  lonKer  >      -         '  siting  a  short  imnienion  in  the  dye  bath. 

By  mix  ••  batlis  1,  2  ind  3  intemi>-di%le  col'Kirs  may 

be  obtained. 

Ton*  4.— Pale  Rad. 

PositiTC  Employed. — Normal :   Tore  for  one  to  two  minutes 


in  the  copper  bath,  wash  for  ten  minutes,   and  then  immerse 
in  the  followinsj  dye  bath  :  — 

Dye  solution  for  Tone  1,  one  volume. 
Dve  solution  for  Tone  2,  one  volume. 
When  the  desired  tone  is  obtained  rinse  until  the  high-lights 
are  clear. 

t^ompound  Tones— Tone  5— Copper,  Iron,  Dye  Tone. 

By  first  partially  toning  the  black  and  white  positive 
(.medium)  in  the  copper  bath  so  that  the  half-tones  are  com- 
pletelv  toned,  but  the  shadows  only  partially,  washing  for  ten 
minutes  and  then  completing  the  toning  process  in  a  blue 
tonine  solution,  the  residual  silver  in  the  shadows  is  toned 
blue.  In  this  way  a  double  tone  is  obtained,  the  shadows 
appearing  dark  blue  and  the  half-tones  reddish  brown. 

By   immersing  the  positive  toned   in   this  manner    in    the 
chrysoidin  dye  bath,  as  given  under  Tone  2,  the  dye  is  mor- 
danted  to  the  half-tones  which  contain   copper   ferrocyanide, 
producing  a  striking  xlouble  tone  effect. 
.\  suitable  blue  toning  bath  formula  is  as  foljows: — 

,  Avoirdupois.  Metric. 

Potassium  bichromate  1  1/2  grs.  0.1  gms. 

Ferric  alum    (Ferric   ammonium 

sulphate) .'. 75      ,,  5         ,, 

Oxttlicocid  180      ,,  12 

Potassii/m  fcrricyanide 60       ,,  4  ,, 

Ammonium  alum  300      ,,  20        ,, 

Hydrochloric  Bcid  10  %    65  minims       4  o.c.s. 

Water  to  128  ozs.  4  litres 

The  method  of  coni|X)unding  this  bath  is  very  important. 
Each  of  the  solid  chemicals  should  be  dis8olve<l  (separately  in  a 
Hinall  <)uantity  of  warm  water,  the  solutions  allowed  to  cool, 
filtered  strictly  in  the  order  given,  and  the  whole  diluted  to 
the  required  volume.  If  these  instructions  are  followed  the 
batii  will  be  a  pale  vellow  colour,  perfectly  clear,  and  will 
remain  so  for  a  considerable  period. 

Troubles   in  Dye  Toning. 

A.  !<tained  liigh-liglits  ai-e  due  either  to  insufficient  washing 
after  toning  in  the  copper  bath,  too  strong  a  dye  bath,  or  an 
incorrect  amount  of  acid  in  the  dye  bath,    f 

B.  Weak  high-lights.  If  the  high-lights  do  not  absorb  the 
dye  proportionally,  this  is  due  to  the  use  of  an  exhausted 
copper  bath  or  of  one  that  was  not  mixed  correctly. 

Sumn>ary. 

l.jintern  slides  and  motion-picture  positive  film  may  be 
toneil  by  nplucing  more  or  less  of  the  silver  image  by  a  com- 
IMiund  of  copper,  particularly  copper  ferrocyanide,  washing, 
and  then  immersint;  the  toned  image  in  an  acid  solution  of  a 
basic  dye.  Tlie  copper  salt  present  in  the  image  acts  as  a 
mordant  to  the  dye,  and  a  toned  image  is  thus  produced  of  a 
colour  intermediate  between  that  of  the  dye  and  the  copper 
compound,  depending  on  the  relative  projiortion  of  each.  The 
amount  of  the  copper  salt  necessary  to  mordant  the  dye  is 
UKiinllv  so  small  that  the  resultant  tone  differs  but  slightly 
from   that  of  the  dye  itself. 

By  employing  a  mixture  of  dyes  intermediate  tones  may  be 
-.«4t^1Kl'>  while  by  comniencing  with  a  black  and  white  image 
of  line  grsin  very  transparent  toned  images  are  produced. 

The  autlior  is  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  TuljMin  fur  assistance  in 
carrying  out  the  various  experiments.  J.  I.  Crabtbke. 


TaiBi-XAL  ArrrtL.— .U  Scaihomugb  »  pMessinnal  phoU-.r.ii.lii'r. 
Omdn  2,  stated  thnt  b<-fore  be  eiitured  iiAo  hia  present  i' 
ties  he  was  told  by  the  military,  after  cxaminatioD,  that  t:  ..  J 

have  no  need  for  him.  He  had  been  c.illed  up  lor  Augunt  1.  Thnt 
mranl  hi*  cloeing  hi*  studio  in  .inly  t'>  get  through  his  bu*iiie«*  by 
A  i.-Mtl.  It  WB*  really  the  opening  "i  ;:ie  Scarbomugh  newm,  upon 
wtiicli  he  wa*  dependent  for  getlniK  ):ia  rent  and  rate*.  He  aI*o 
pointed  out  to  the  arse  tribunal  that  a  Roisian  photographer  had 


been  before  the  local  tribunal  and  they  could  not  touch  him.  Was 
it  fair  an  alien  should  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the  town  and  that  be, 
in  the  same  business,  should  have  to  give  up  and  juin? 

The  Chairman :  We  cannot  go  into  that. 

The  National  Service  repreientative  said  he  agreed  that  it  was  in 
coiiaequence  of  u.  letter  from  Major  Boyce,  then  the  recruiting  officer, 
that  this  man  took  l.irger  premises. 

The  certificate  of  exemption  was  varied  to  September  30,  final. 
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ADVERTISING    THE    SMALL    STUDIO. 


[A  them*  which  h»s  frtquently  been  the  subject  o!  notes  in  our  pages,  but  is  one  which  is  constantly  worth  the  notice  of  photographers 
in  gmaller  towns  is  considered  in  the  following  article  by  Mr.  J.  Clyde  Wilson,  which  we  quote  from  "  American  Photography."  A  good 
deal  of  money  can  be  spent  in  advertising  without  half  the  profit  which  may  accrue  to  a  studio  by  a  photographer's  friendly  interest  in  the 
doings  of  the  various  organisations  around  him. — Eds.  "  B.J. "J 


Probably  no  buginesa  force  is  so  utterly  misunderstood  as  adver- 
tising. In  spite  of  its  many  successes,  we  are  still  very  much  in 
th^'  dark  concerning  it.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  we  have  expected 
a  little  too  much  of  it.  Seeing  what  appeared  like  very  simple 
ada.  piling  up  great  fortunes  for  the  idvcrtisers,  we  toncluded  it 
Wiis  a  very  simple  matter,  and  tliat  we  could  do  just  as  well  our- 
selves with  a  little  practice.  Forthwith  we  set  out  with  pencil 
aiul  pad  to  set  the  world  on  fire.  But  after  our  pet  ads.  had 
appeared  and  we  came  to  count  up  the  receipts— if,  indeed,  there 
were  any  receipts— there  came  a  great  disillusionment,  and  we 
reached  the  oondnsion  that  advertising  did  not  pay.  1  suppose 
nearly  every  merchant  at  some  time  or  other  has  had  some  such 
experience.  This  dream  of  a  new  Eldorado  is  almost  as  common 
a  human  experience  a&  is  the  buying  of  gold  mining  stock  which 
every  unsophisticated  individual  experiences  sooner  or  later. 

One  cause  of  these  initial  failures  is  doubtless  a  too  sanguine 
faith  in  the  pullii^  power  of  mere  words.  Of  course,  copy  is 
important — very  important — ^but  of  even  greater  concern  to  the 
advertiser  is  the  plan  behind  the  copy.  No  two  business  proposi- 
tii>n8  are  quit«  alike,  even  though  of  the  same  line.  Each  has  a 
definite  territory,  or  a  particular  clientele,  or  a  particular  marketing 
plan  which  makes  its  advertising  problem  different.  One  studio, 
for  instance,  to  bring  the  matter  home,  may  have  a  reputation  of 
devemess  in  photographing  children :  another  may  do  work  of  an 
ultra-exquisite  kind,  for  which  high  prices  are  charged,  which 
only  a  very  wealthy  class  can  afford  ;  a  third  may  be  located  in 
tlie  residential  section  of  the  town  and  have  to  be  governed  in 
i'.i  output  by  the  demands  and  financial  status  of  its  environment. 
Now  each  of  these  studios  will  find  some  particular  kind  of 
advertising  more  e.ffective  than  another  The  exclusive  studio, 
for  example,  could  not  use  coupons  or  premiums,  would  have  to 
uso  engraved  stationery,  and  would  have  to  make  its  appeal  in  a 
very  subtle  and  not  too  brazen  way.  The  studio  in  the  foreign 
settlement,  on  the  other  hand,  might  very  well  give  an  enlarge- 
iv.ent  witlh  each  order  or  offer  othei-  inducements.  The  centrally 
located  studio  might  even  advertise  in  the  newspapers,  a  course 
which  would  be  decidedly  unprofit.^ble  for  a  studio  out  of  reach 
of  four-fifths  of  the  jiopulatdon.  In  advertising,  as  in  everything 
else,  it  is  always  wise  to  follow  the  way  of  least  resistance. 
Advertising  which  seeks  to  change  the  public's  customary  habits_ 
id  buying  must  overcome  a  tremendous  resistance.  An  outlying 
sti'dio,  therefore,  is  foolish  to  spend  money  to  reach  people  at  the 
other  end  of  town  on  the  theory  that  they  will  cross  the  city  to 
visit  the  place.  But  the  central  studio  is  wise  in  trying  to 
reach  everyboc'y,  because  everybody  who  has  money  to  spend  comes 
its  way. 

In  planning  an  advertising  campaign  one  ought  to  have  a  definite 
purpose  in  mind — ought  to  know  in  advance  just  what  he  expects 
til  acoomplish  by  his  effort.  We  do  not  always  do  that.  We 
'  take  a  flyer,"  as  we  say.  hoping  something  will  come  of  it,  but 
n>t  knowing  just  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  This  kind  of 
aiasmodic  advertising  is  not  usually  effective,  and  it  is  the  wasteful 
kiiKi.  that  is  so  very  common— the  kind  that  brings  the  disillusion- 
■leirt.  You  can  see  at  once  why  it  is  so.  Each  day's  mail  brings  to 
you  two  or  three  pieces  of  advertising  matter.  Do  you  become 
"  het  up  "  over  them,  grab  your  hat,  and  rush  to  the  advertisers' 
placos  of  business  to  purchase  the  goods  they  told  you  about?  You 
do  not.  To  secure  immediate  action,  if  that  is  what  you  want, 
there  must  be  some  powerful  inducement.  If  your  ad.  says  that 
the  first  ten  customers  answerirvg  this  ad.  will  be  presented  gratis 
w  ith  a  14-carat  gold  watch,  yon  would  spring  out  of  your  chair 
like  a  jack-in-the-box  to  answer  it,  especially  if  the  place  was  near 
and  a  gold  watch  was  what  you  had  always  wanted.  Self-interest 
is  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  action,  and  that  is  the  key  to 
pieniium  advertising.  It  is  an  artificial  stimulus  of  trade.  If  we 
Oan  get  aomething  for  nothing  werth  while,  defeating  the  positive 


law  of  compensation,  which  we  know  only  too  well  demands  that 
we  labour  for  all  we  .ittain,  we  are  willing  to  spend  the  little  effort 
required  to  meet  conditions. 

But  all  normal  growth  is  slow  ;  nothing  that  is  at  all  long-lived 
grows  to  maturity  in  a  day.  And  this  law,  which  is  true  of  plants 
ant  animal  life,  is  true  of  business.  And  even  advertising  cannot 
build  business  for  you  in  a  day,  except  m  an  artificial  and  costly 
way.  So  in  planning  your  campaign  you  must  expect  to  use  one 
of  these  two  kinds  of  advertising  effort.  Yon  can  either  advertise 
for  immediate  results  by  inducements,  or  you  can  pre- 
pare for  business  growth  by  constant  persevering  effort. 
The  latter  method  is  invariably  better  in  the  long  run, 
and  sometimes  you  ca)i  combine  the  two.  For  instaaoe, 
a  little  inducement  advertising  at  a  dull  time  is  worth  while,  and 
department  stores  have  made  it  a  great  dull-season  trade  stimn 
liitor.  You  will  recall  the  January  white  sales,  the  midsummer 
clearances,  and  so  on.  But  you  ou;;ht  to  know  what  to  expect  of 
each  kind. 

It  is  said  that  if  you  lake  a  small  hammer  and  begin  a  steady 
pounding  on  the  mightiest  wall,  in  due  time  the  wall  will  crumble 
before  you.  It  is  diificnlt  to  resist  persistent,  stea/dy  effort.  I 
fancy  any  general  would  tell  you  that,  though  a  great  charge 
may  break  through  the  lines,  a  steady,  consistent  effort,  persisted 
i'l  long  enough  will  certainly  do  it,  unless  the  resistance  is  planned 
along  similar  lines.  The  laws  of  advertising  have  not  yet  been- 
very  scientifically  defined,  but  there  are  laws  Just  as  surely  a» 
there  are  laws  governing  every  human  action.  One  thing  we  have 
discovered  is  that  the  effect  of  advertjsing  is  cumulative.  That 
repeating  your  mefsage  over  and  over  again  to  the  public  im- 
presses it  subconsciously  upon  people's  minds,  and  when  there  is 
occasion  to  use  a  product  suc^h  as  you  have  been  advertising,  yonr 
niessage  comes  to  mind  without  conscions  effort.  In  school  yon 
will  Temember  when  you  were  learning  to  spell  you  spelled  over 
the  words  a  number  of  times  until  they  had  set,  as  yoa  might 
say,  in  your  memory.  That  is  what  is  presumed  to  be  accom 
plished  by  cuniulative  advertising  effort.  And  this  kind  of  adver- 
tising  pays  because  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  individuals  reading 
it  as  you  might  say.  It  cannot  readily  escape  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  spasmodic  advertising,  such  as  an  occasional  induce- 
ment, must  be  acted  upon  at  once  while  the  thing  is  fresh  in  mind, 
or  it  is  a  failure,  it  is  not  iikely  t,o  be  thought  of  again. 

The  first  thing  the  adverti.-*ing  man  asks  his  client  is,  "  How 
much  are  you  going  to  spend?"  It  is  an  important  matter, 
because  if  you  can  only  spend  a  little  the  effort  must  be  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  what  it  would  be  if  sevei-al  avenues  of  ap- 
proach were  possible.  In  any  event,  every  dollar  must  be  made 
to  count.  And  that  is  why  the  small  studio  has  a  particularly 
difficult  advertising  problem.  The  amount  at  its  disposal,  if  kept 
witihin  reason,  is  too  sp'all  to  do  much  advertising  along  conven- 
tional lines.  Appropriations  are  usually  figured  as  a  percentage 
of  the  previous  year's  business.  This  per  cent,  varies  from  a  frac- 
tion of  1  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  ordinarily.  There  have  been 
cases,  however,  when  the  amount  has  been  much  greater.  The 
small  studio  cannot  well  afford  much  more  than  5  to  8  per  cent., 
and  I  think  usually  some  scrimping  would  be  necessary  at  that. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  barring  inducements,  the  effect  of 
tl)is  expenditure  w  ill  not  show  for  some  time.  Perhaps  by  the 
following  Christmas  you  will  see  many  more  customers  than  usual. 
There  is  no  way  of  tabulating  the  increase.  There  will  be  an 
increase,  but  just  what  part  of  it  is  normal  growth  and  what  part 
advertising  has  helped  to  bring  in  cannot  be  exactly  stated. 

If    we   cannot   expect   to    do   nmch   advertising   along   the   con 
ventional  lines  profitably,  are  there  any  othei'  kinds  of  advertising 
we  can  do  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose?      In   answering  thi* 
question  let  us  ask  ourselves  just  what  is  meant   by  advertising? 
We  usually  think  of  it  as  si)mething  printed,  a  sign,  a  car-card,  a 
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space  dUplay  in  lb«  paper.  But  advertifinj;  »hould  really  be 
looked  apuii  a«  any  means  of  acquaintiDg  Uie  large  public  with 
your  opportunity  to  «erve  it.  That  it  i«  not  always  printed  matter 
yoa  will  at  once  realise  when  recallmi;  a  clever  advertising  slogan  : 
"  We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  frii'ild*  "  The  word-ofmouth 
teitimoaiai  i*  said  to  be  the  best  adv<>rt<sing  in  the  world.  It  is 
direct  and  spoken,  it  has  the  .iMistjnce  of  the  human  voice  to  give 
it  plaosibility  and  to  len'l  suasion  to  it.  You  know  yourself  that 
you  are  quuker  to  patronise  an  advertiser  who  h.is  come  recom- 
mr^^ded.  even  by  a  straitger.  Ihe  small  studio  is  particularly 
fo: lunate  in  the  opportunity  that  i^  usually  presented  to  it  to  get 
i-kisf  to  its  patrons.  They  live  all  .tl>..\it  it,  or  not  far  away.  If 
it  i!>  m  the  street  wh'-re  they  trade  they  have  a  chance  to  pass  it 
by  freqnentiy.  Iix>k  into  its  window*  and  to  know  the  kind  of 
wr.rk  it  doe*.  In  other  words,  the  introduction  is  already*  arcnm- 
plisVied,  a  thing  many  bi^  advertisers  would  give  a  ^reat  deal  for. 
VVitr.eaa  how  much  u  spent  by  many  of  them  in  distributing 
Faniplca  ard  in  demonstrations,  just  to  ^ecare  this  introdui-tion. 

It  it  quite  clear,  then,  why  the  small  studio  ought  to  be  located 
wliere  It  can  be  on  the  ground  floor  and  have  plenty  of  attractive 
vindow  apace.  But  even  with  a  gooil  window  your  work  will  not 
attract  everybody  and  instil  a  desire  for  pictures.  Some  kind  of 
soafion  most  be  exercised.  An  effort  mii«t  be  made  to  create  a 
want  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  first  step  in  this  kind  of 
advrrtiaiog  ia  to  find  a  wav  of  .-'instantly  reminding  people  of 
pirturea  and  of  yoor  service  One  way  it  to  Viinw  %»  many  people 
prr-onally  as  posaible.  Yoo  will  not  need  to  talk  pirtures  with 
thrm  ;  curiosity  will  toon  hnn^  them  a  knowledge  of  "  what  you 
i\r  for  a  living."  Of  coarse,  yon  will  meet  many  people  in  a 
'  ;.s...'\l  way  if  ymi  are  in  business  lone  in  a  neighbiarhood.  But 
It  ^0  worth  your  while  to  gn  a  little  farther  and  seek  ways  to 
ii'.'i'aae  thia  acqaaint^nce.  Can  you  not  find  some  point  of  ron- 
ta<  t  by  which  yoo  can  have  a  chance  to  mb  elbows?  Mnat  likely, 
;f   v'.u  try. 

In  the  first  place,  do  vuu  kn<>v»     '  'ly  the  territory  you  serveT 

D->  voii  know  V.w  many  cliuntit  •■  in  it,  how  m^nv  whools, 

)>-.w  nian\  factories,  how  many  lauiidriet,  how  many  Hubs,  how 
Tn.i  V  lio.f.itaN  or  how  many  theatres!  Yoa  ought  to  have  a  list 
'- '1  to  ttudy  over,  and  then  you  ought  to  take  each  one 
■        iC>^ly  and  ask  yourself  how  you  ^an  manage  to  gel  into  tonrh 

Hlti\    ^t. 

'Iher«  arc  levera!  rhar<!hea  in  yoor  tcrntorjr.  How  can  you 
rrn  }.  the  churches?  \  lar^  oirtnre  of  Christ,  a  <-opy  of  some 
fiipiMiK  worE.  such  as  Hoffman's  "  Chrtt  in  lh«  Temple."  will 
>-•  .   li  ■  •    vrd   by    the   parish  if  you  call  on  the  imntor    before 

'  .     ■,.:    ••  •  .'"I  tell  hin.  vo<i  -vonld  'ike  to  make  the  <l;'ir<h  this 

V  •:  -x.L-i  •  •      r   ••  to  haiig   in   the   .Sunday- 

•     •■  :    !■■■'<        I '■•     Ar,     .  n   Vnow   about    that,    for 

1    ;  I"    .   •    •    ;  flor  will  make  aiiiun  •    .m  the  pulpit. 

1 ' . -i  .  V.  rvrtiir  wiP   say,  "  Thnt's  '  .n«pher  over  on 

I    ■     \venoe.     \V   •        ■'    •         e  ol    !uin !     He    does  awfnily   good 
'     Fs  not  t;  .•     ,  i       •         ,;? 

;    •    I   <  !         K     ■  yo.i  rrad  in  the  paper,  is  meeting 

r  ■         !        -  I  I  '  IS*  to  make  arsrfs  for  ibe  soldiers. 

^'r-     In  .<ir..i,  r.   It  pn-sideiit      You   n:.i>t   see    Mrs.    Drabyam   and 

!•        -r  y    1   • -.ird  they  w-T>-  knitting;   for  the  boyt  over  there  and 

V.  11   :t.    ..;  t  i'.r:i    ..r.    \    •:     lie     Yoo  woold  like  to  picture  them 

.<;  ■'■■rr.  ,11, .J  'ii-i'i,!',  t:  •   I     —  in  viiiir  window.     Would  she  allow 

y.r  to  do  so?     You  wou  ■  >piea  to  each  one  present. 

v..  "      Well'      .\    liltic    ,  :   r    the   ladies     right    <m    tlie 

-V''  n-  W    ,'■!  she?     Cirriot  v..ii  hear  her  telling  the  ladies 

•■■  •  r     ii»at   fclloT  over  on  il>e  .\venue — wants  to  take 

pat  in  hi*  winuow."     '   It  wsa  fKh  a  clever  idea ! 

.;..      .YvVFl'LLY   NICE"     Be  sure  you  are.     It  not  that 

rtiting? 

I  a  need  not  be  toM  how  to  interest  the  trJionU.  Phot<^;Taphers 
tkave  not  been  ilcw  in  seeking  this  kind  of  worl:  because  its  value 
hat  long  been  recognised,  and  it  fA«iIv  offer,  an  introduction  to 
th'  whole   commnnity  throogh  the  fJe.    You   know  out 

of   experience   that    this   is   sp'endi,!  iK. 

The    p<iint   to  tiiis  story   is  tliat  .;    is   simply   keeping 

f*^'ple  informed  and   inttreated   in  ;. ••  .ik.     The  photographer 

''  :»  always  bobbing  op  in  every  coaunanity  gathering  keeps 
ptople  roBttantly  thinking  about  pictarea.  Cin'ular  advertising 
'Pproacbca  peof^  individually,  wbereaa  the  joggestions  herein  re- 


lated make  their  appeal  to  groups,  '.vhich  has  some  advantages. 
In  a  crowd  pergonal  preferences  are  buried  and  the  individual 
erdeavours  to  sacrifice  personal  desires  to  effect  a  unity  with  ihe 
group.  In  this  way  it  is  ea.<y  to  secure  endorsement,  for  it  is  the 
tendency  of  the  crowd,  unless  provoked,  to  be  optimistic  and  posi- 
tive in  temperament.  It  is  fallow  ground  for  advertising.  No- 
body wants  to  be  a  kif-ker  and  a  crab  in  a  crowd  that  ia  inclined 
to  be  atjreeabte. 

Along  with  this  personal  effort  the  small  studio  can  use  a  little 
advertising  in  the  liKal  paper  if  there  is  one  and  it  is  of  a  kind 
that  people  look  forward  to.  In  fact,  not  to  do  so  is  to  lose  the 
opportunity  to  be  considered  loyal  to  that  section — the  group 
lopsciousiiesj  again. 

Coupons  as  indiiremints  or  premiums  are  of  course  valuable 
because  the  investment  is  always  pro  rata  to  the  returns,  but  it  is 
not  publicity  of  a  confidence  inspiring  kind.  .V  good  letter  occa- 
sionally under  three  cent  postage  .vill  help,  especially  if  followed 
u,i.  But  the  trouble  is  the  small  studio  has  too  limited  an  appro- 
pi  iation  to  circularise  much  of  a  list  in  this  way  often  enough  to 
secure  much  advantage.  As  for  booklets,  they  go  into  the  basket 
8.<  a  rule,  and  if  not  followed  up  are  little  better  than  ocoaaioiial 
letters.  And  they  cosi  a  great  deal  more.  The  logical  advertising 
fur  a  small  studio  is  i.e<  iired  by  getting  into  the  limelight  personally 

.1.   Clydk-Wilson. 
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optics  for  Photographers.  By  Dr.  Hans  Hartini;.  Boston: 
American  Pbolofraphic  Publisbin<  Compaov.  Price 
2doUnfc 

This  book  is  a  translation  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Fraprie  of  the  German  text- 
book by  Dr.  Hartinj-.  of  the  firm  of  Voigtlinder,  issued  in  19C9. 
As  its  title  indicates,  it  is  more  than  a  book  on  photographic  lenses, 
although  the  optics  of  the  photographic  lens  is  its  subject  proper. 
But  here  the  student  is  given,  by  way  of  introduction,  a  lair  insight, 
so  far  as  is  possible  without  more  than  the  most  elementary  mathe- 
matics, into  the  optical  phenomena  of  reflection,  refraction,  and 
absorption  of  light,  and  is  thus  provided  with  a  reasonable  ground- 
work for  the  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  application  of 
theee  phenomena  in  the  design  of  photographic  lenses.  Dr. 
Harting's  work  thus  occupies  a  midway  position  between  the  purely 
practii-al  textbooks  on  photographic  optics,  suA  as  we  have  been 
chiefly  familiar  with  in  this  countrj-,  and  the  mathematical  treatises 
on  the  subject  which  are  the  reading  only  of  the  professional 
optician.  Such  a  scope  for  a  volume  makes  it  a  difficult  one  to 
write,  but  it  may  be  aaid  thai  the  author  has  been  successful  in 
presenting  a  graphic  and  at  the  same  time  comprehensible  view  of 
the  s<-ientific  optics  of  the  photographic  lens  as  distinguished  from 
the  use  of  lenses  in  practice.  Where  he  comes  to  historical  matters 
he  is  leas  satisfactory.  For  example,  in  the  chapter  on  the  tele- 
photo  objective  the  only  mention  of  Uallmeyer,  wronjily  cited  as 
"  V.  R.  "  instead  of  T.  R.,  is  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of 
the  .\don  lens.  The  reader  of  this  chapter  anight  be  excused  from 
assuming  from  it  that  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Dallmeyer  was  a 
mere  supplement  to  that  of  Zeiss  and  Busch,  as  represented  by  the 
telephoto  lenses  of  fixed  focus  introduced  by  these  makers.  Perhaps 
an  error  of  this  kind  would  have  been  passed  without  comment  years 
,igu,  but  nowadays  one  haa  become  accustomed  to  discovering  in 
some  sections  of  German  technical  literature  a  tendency  to  ignore 
the  work  of  a  non-Teutonic  pioneer,  and  even  to  misrepresent  it  to 
"llm.Si^u  evident  in  the  example  ye  have  just  referred  to.  It 
should  be  added  that  Mr.  Fraprie's  work  of  translation  appears  to 
have  been  very  consiientiously  carried  out ;  he,  of  course,  is  not 
responsible  for  the  views  of  the  German  writer,  although  he  might 
<|uite  reasonably  have  supplemented  his  work  of  translation  by  a  few 
editorial  corrective  commenta. 

How  TO  Make  La.nter.n'-Slides. — A  first-rate  little  manual  on  the 
making  of  lantern-slides  forms  'No.  7  of  the  "  Practical  Photo- 
graphy "  series  issued  by  the  American  Photographic  Publishing 
Company.  221,  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  It  deals  thoroughly 
with  the  making  of  slides  on  gelatine  plates  by  contact  and  by  reduc- 
tion, with  the  production  of  diagram  slides,  and  with  the  making  of 
slides  on  collodio-bromide    emulsion    and    by  the    carbon   process. 
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Hinta  on  combination  printing  iu  Jantern-slide  work,  together  with 
•  tail  aeries  of  formulas  for  toning,  intensification,  etc.,  complete  an 
altogether  excellent  manaal,  which  is  published  at  35  cents  in  paper 
covers  or  75  cents  in  cloth-bound  covers. 

Clocd  Photooraphy. — ^In  tiiese  days  of  warfare  it  is  a  far  crj- 
to  (he  photography  of  almost  the  only  part  of  the  planet  which  is 
left  wholly  unmutilated  by  the  military  engines  of  destruction.  In 
the  heat  of  a  world  war  Editor  Tennant  thus  provides  a  refreshing 
interlude  in  the  series  of  "  Photo-Miniatures  "  by  devoting  an  issue 
(No.  170)  to  the  photography  of  cloudland  and  sky.  The  mono- 
graph deaJs  with  its  subject  from  beginning  to  end,  giving  full  in- 
struction in  the  making  of  cloud  and  sky  negatives,  and  dealing 
with  equal  comprehensiveness  with  their  embodiment  as  part  of  the 
composition  of  a  print  or  enlargement.  The  little  volume,  which  is 
embellished  by  half  a  dozen  very  excellent  examples  of  different 
types  of  landscape  in  which  the  sky  is  a  feature,  wiU  be  given  a 
welcome  place  upon  the  shelves  which  accommodate  its  numerous 
predecessors.  It  is  obtainable  only  by  direct  application  to  the 
pnblishers,  Messrs.  Tennant  and  Ward,  103,  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  price  one  shilling,  in  British  postage  stamps  or  international 
coupons. 

CAiraRA  Making.— There  are,  of  course,  amateur  woodworkers  to 
whom  the  making  of  their  own  photographic  apparatus  presents  an 
enjoyable  occupation  for  leisure  hours,  but  we  should  be  guilty  of 
misleading  even  the  practised  woodworker,  but  still  more  the  olass 
of  our  readers  who  have  only  the  ordinary  handiness  with  tools,  if 
we  allowed  them  to  believe  that  they  could  equal  the  convenience 
and  efficiency  of  the  factory-made  camera,  even  at  an  expenditure 
of  time  and  trouble  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus  at  the  present  enhanced  prices.  Nevertheless,  our  corre- 
spondence shows  that  there  is  quite  a  sprinkling  of  photographers 
for  whom  the  making  of  apparatus  has  a  great  attraction.  These 
will  appreciate  the  very  practical  series  of  diapters  contained  in  the 
volume  "Camera  Making,"  edited  by  Mr.  Bernard  E.  Jones  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  price  Is.  6d.  net.  It  is  very  fully 
illustrated  with  something  like  250  diagrams,  and  provides  quite 
specific  working  instructions  in  the  making  of  cameras  of  various 
types.  Among  these  latter  are  the  very  simplest  forms  of  a  stand 
and  a  hand  camera,  an  instrument  of  the  handstand  pattern,  a 
vest-pocket  and  a  reflex  camera,  as  well  as  one  for  stereoscopic 
work.  Other  chapters  deal  with  the  making  of  dark-slides  and 
fihn-pack  adapters,  with  the  mounting  of  lenses,  and  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  less  complex  forms  of  shutter.  In  this  series  of 
instructions,  the  practical  character  of  which  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  name  of  one  of  the  joint  authors,  Mr.  A.  Lockett,  the 
amateur  wiU  find  all  the  hints  he  wants  on  the  design  of  the  appa- 
ratus, the  making  and  fitting  of  aocessories,  such  as  finders  and 
levels,  and  the  use  and  purchase  of  the  necessary  brass  fittings. 

new  Apparatus,  i^c. 

— » 

A  Dbtdjo  Nht  foe  Prints.— Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons, 
Lmited,  Kemble  Street,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2,  send  ns  a  port- 
able print-drying  net  suitable  for  the  use  of  professional  photo- 
gophers,  and,  by  its  portability  when    dismantled,  possessing  an 


(^^^ 


equal  appeal  to  the  amateur  worker.  The  "jiet"  consist*  of  a 
piece  of  hard  muslin  measuring  about  4  ft.  by  3  ft.,  and  provided 
at  each  end  with  a  deep  hem,  through  which  a  length  of  bamboo  can 
be  slipped.  These  two  end  pieces  of  bamboo  are  then  held  apart 
so  as  to  streteh  the  muslin  by  a  second  pair  of  bamboos,  provided 
at  each  end  with  a  brass  ring.  The  net  when  stretched  will  accom- 
modate a  large  number  of  print*,  whiUt  a  number  of  duplicates  of 
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the  appliance  can   be   readily  hung  one  below   the  other  so  as   to 
provide  for  a  very  considerable  output.     The  price  of  the  net,  ann 
plete  with  the  bamboos,  U  8s.  6d.   to  retaU  purchasers;  66.  6d    t». 
professional  photographers. 

meeiinfls  of  $oclette$. 

MEETINGS     OP    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT     WEEK. 
Tuesday,  Adocbt  13. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.    Itema  of  Interest  by  leTetal  Members. 

CROYDON   CAMERA   CLUB. 
Mb,  B.  J.  Rose  gave  a  practical  demonstration  on  "Pinhole  Photo- 
graphy," in  place  of  the  President's  promised  discourse  on  "  Steam  " 
unavoidably   postponed   only  three   times,   and   yet  the   secreta^ 
rampages. 

Now  the  ingenious  and  meohanioally-minded  Mr.  Rose  is.  so  to 
speak,  a  photographic  infant,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  past 
history  of  a  subject,  latteily  neglected,  had  largely  escaped  his 
attention.  It  is  quite  an  interesting  one,  and  allusion  to  a  few 
points  may  be  allowed  as  an  introduction.  Of  course  there  exists 
the  usual  disagreement  on  some  fundamentals,  but  all  agree  that  the 
pinhole  must  not  be  in  the  nature  of  a  tube,  though  discordant 
opinions  are  expressed  as  to  whether  for  any  particular  size  hole 
there  is  a  definite  distance  from  the  plate  for  best  definition.  Some 
allege  such  wide  latitude  as  to  practically  discount  anv  "best  dis- 
tance" at  all,  whilst  others  contend  the  reverse.  Possibly,  much 
depends  upon  the  care  exercised  in  the  construction  of  the  pinhoJe, 
for  with  an  imperfect  one,  giving  poor  definition  at  any  distance, 
appreciable  differences  would  not  be  observed  bv  shifting  it  largely 
away  from  the  calculated  best  position.  Mr.  j.  Combe,  in  a  long 
and  highly  instructive  article  in  "Photography"  of  July  4.  1903 
illustrated  by  wonderful  examples  of  pinhole  definition,  says  that 
when  copying,  enlarging,  and  reducing,  calculations  for  the  right 
size  pinhole  for  the  distance  demanded  require  considerably  more 
accuracy  than  for  ordinary  work,  as  might  be  expected,  and  the 
general  tenor  of  his  writing  is  to  lay  stress  on  using  pinholes  of  the- 
right  size  for  varying  distances  from  the  plate,  though  he  admits  a 
fair  amount  of  latitude  in  landscape  work. 

With  very  small  apertures  diffraction,  and  reflections  from  the 
walls  of  the  hole,  step  in  to  mar  sharpness,  but  Mr.  T.  Bolas  lias 
stated  that  when  the  length  of  the  "tube  "is  reduced  to  as  nearly 
nothing  as  possible,  true  diffraction  is  quite  negligible,  even  when 
pinholes  as  small  as  l-400th  of  an  inch  are  used.  Later,  Dr. 
Hauberriser  finds  himself  unable  to  confirm  Mr.  Bolas's  statement, 
that  if  the  pinhole  is  made  iu  very  thin  metal,  the  degree  of  defini- 
tion can  be  greatly  increased  by  using  a  hole  very  much  smaller  than 
is  generally  recommended.  Interchange  of  views  of  this  description 
are-  cheering  to  those  desirous  of  guidance.  However,  most  will 
think  they  will  not  be  far  out  it  they  adopt  the  table  in  the  "  B.J. 
Almanac,"  due  to  Mr.  Watkins,  and  the  pinhole  enthusiast.  Dr. 
D'Arcy  Power,  with  the  rules  given  for  exposure. 

So  early  as  May,  1898,  Mr.  G.  E.  Brown  is  discovered  expounding 
on  pinholes,  inter  alia  with  an  intimation  that  exposures  vary  as  the 
square  of  the  diameter  of  the  hole,  and  also  inversely  as  the  distance 
of  the  hole  from  the  plate.  This  is  so  obviously  true  on  paper,  as, 
in  all  probability,  to  be  appreciably  incorrect  in  practice.  Experts 
in  pinholes  have  stated  that  views  in  dull  lights,  compared  with 
brightly-lit  scenes,  require  far  longer  exposures  than  their  relative 
luminosities  indicate.  Consequently  it  follows  that  if  we  dim  the 
light  on  the  plate  by  increasing  the  distance  of  the  pinhole  from  it, 
more  exposure  may  be  required  than  is  indicated  by  an  estimate 
based  on  its  diameter  and  distance.  Further  complications  are 
introduced  by  the  use  of  fast  and  slow  plates  which  are  sensitive 
to  whispers  of  light  not  in  proportion  to  their  respective  speed 
numbers ;  slow  plates,  speaking  from  memory,  being  deafer  than 
fast  to  equivalent  exposures.  It  is  comforting  to  think  that  plate- 
makers  level-up  things  by  imparting  latitude  to  the  emulsion,  pro- 
vided sufficient  exposure  is  given  to  bring  it  into  play.  A  most 
useful  characteristic,  which,  by  the  way,  if  alluded  to  before  a  self- 
proclaimed  and  proud  precisionist  shows  a  singular  want  of  tact. 
Rather  express  admiration  for  a  marvellous  judgment  securing 
exactitude  in  exposure,  and  any  small  loan  desired  is  safe. 

Among   the   curiosities   of   pinhole  life   may   be   mentioned    the 
telephoto  arrangement  devised  by  Dr.  D'Arcy  Power,  consisting  of 
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•n  adjustable  negative  len«  behind  the  pinhole.  Here,  paradoxi- 
ealiy.  an  image  i<  formed  with  only  a  iie);ative  lens  in  front  of  the 
ptate.  The  square  pinhole  of  M.  Malvezin  (described  by  Mr. 
Combe  iu  the  article  referred  to)  presents  no  difficulty  in  construc- 
tion, and  the  e«»entia!.<i  for  be*t  defniition — knife-edges  without  any 
burr — are  easily  obtainable.  In  the  simplest  form  he  fashions  the 
■<|uare  hole  witji  four  strips  of  ctjpper  foil  fastened  to  cardlxiard 
h\  *.v<  .<tine.  each  strip  beint;  mounted  just  in  contact  with  n  needle 
is.t  \.  rtically  in  a  cork)  pmtrudini;  tluoUKh  a  tablf  on  whiih  the 
;i'l  i.,.-tiii.  lit-  are  mitde. 

l'..-.Mi  li!  .    the   materials    ui-ed.    br.i.-«-.   copper,   silver,   and   even 
1.;  ,■  -c  ii.iper.  and  the  many  ways  of  innkins  the  apertures,  much  has 

I ij      i-itten.     Mr.  Rose  employs  bIic 1 1   brass,  aui  adupti-  the  well- 

k:.'  ■  :  plan  of  punching  without  pniotratioD  a  conical  dcpressim-. 
;.' .1  t'i  ti  weariiii;  down  the  apex  witti  a  stone  to  extreme  thinnes--. 
T!:e  !>"!nt  of  the  needle  is  then  inserted  twiddleti  round,  withdrawn. 
..^1  t!  ■  \nrrv  on  the  lirass  n-moved  with  .i  stone,  the  opemti-ii  beina 
:  II.-.,'..  1  u  ■:!  the  aperture  i*  of  the  ri.;ht  si»e.  He  dulls  the  metal 
villi  -,il|.:.  .1  fumes,  but  did  not  .^pt-nk  enthii«i8*tic.«lly  of  thi* 
method.     For   moderate   extensions    h,  -ter   of 

l-50Ui  of  an  inch  ver.-  suitable.     Sev-r  -luiwin^ 

quite  |;n<^  definition  were  pn.ssed  r  .  .i  feA  due  to  his 


'  i>'.mf.<  h.~r 


I 


Mil--: 
Iti^   ...-■ 
what  he  wa.'< 
•ncM   were    ^;■     . 
hi*  madoaM,  for  erentually 
in  one  neftative.  in  th.-  ii.iti 
■  ri.-M    •  .  the  uppei 
(...ll-r.r.l   wimkI  of  t'  ■ 

8o  far  a*  recollection  goes. 


France  "  :  in  ii  '-ked  the  pureiitai 

Mr    .1.    Keane   .i-ked  an  apparently   pointl»« 
f  the  pinhole  relative  to  the  front  of 
r-in-iT-i   -jtilised.     No  one  understoo'l 
'■.  4  for  mental   disturb 
.1    there   was   method    in 
it   tr.-inspired  that  a  streak   of  opacity 
Tf   .if   .1    flarejpot,    prubaUy   owed    its 
'ing  on  t'i  the  plal«  the 
•  it. 
lew.  use  of 


ii 


I  for  the  oinli'ile.  t.iil  Mr 


•I- 


Is  with 
e  case, 
.r.  the 

.•ietorea    '  ''    tafceii    wit'i    »'i 

.it.     Mr.    K  -      'ion  »ftorde<l  by  n 

i.-  pinhole  was  highly  mtore^tiiig.  A  weak  sfiot  was  the 
<f  of  the  aperture ;  many  recipes  had  been  iiiven.  but  few 
I  to  be  satisfactory.  For  experimeulal  work  he  tuutfrsliil 
.  .•  with  th<-  .t,...l(..  i.f  n  candle.  iii>-iiu'  tin-  li.li-  a  few  tinie« 
I  .|. i.i  ■     I. ver  Uie   •'  ••  to   avoi.'  ^    the  metal. 

W.11U.1   wi.iild  burn  li..   ...,.■•!;  off.     A  :.....;  ..i-^ted  a  solu 

tiun  of   jiiilpliur  in  caustic   potash   i\«   ;;.iod   for  dulling:  silver   foil, 

»fr    F.  C.  Rr^ '■'-  --•■^   ■  '•""■"-    ■•  ..i">i..'~  ,.1,  .1.1   r  .i.liv  .lopearril 

i.e  the  all-  --d.     A 

-•    '-,rTv    ',      ■    ..i    t..,.,..^- '■■  i   -M-  :    .    _   capital 

j.  ;■:  ■!.-•  Lition. 


news  and  Rotes. 

— • — 

Mr... I  .     HornuKX,    dry     plate    m.u.if  n  turers.    a 

|)r.-.i.  I    :  ok     company,    recently     (a.  ■   'i  in!.;    to    \j^ 

"Opli.  ,tu  '■)  held  a  general  meeting,  at  which  the  dividend  U>  l>e 
pai.l  -hi.  Te«r  was  filed  at  12  fier  rei.t..  aa  compiired  with  4  per 
,,,  .  T"  :      1  sUted  that 

than  those 


4«t      t    . 

Iliiteit    t..r    li.r 
RoTtl.       PM   .1 

been   rmiferred  on 
F  R.S..   O.B.K..    1 
connected   wllli 
parlii  iilarlv    f. 
■hi 


ll.TI,.lI      1-  •      ' 

iu\er\   III  ,,  \  .1 
Violet  is  a  member. 

CtMMxn^a  Film   Nic-k'" 
Uvea  on  a  "  flat."  as  the  > 

I      f      ^..,.1,..,,-     ..I    .►,,    Ea,;    ,,  . 


:   1  <17, 

T'  1-    Honorary    Fellowship  has 

n   Po|>e.   M.A..   D.Sc., 

..•    ititerest   in    priibl««i>s 

'  %•'!  «  number    of    years,  and 

I-   pi'Uem  of   preparing   the  two 

Red)  and   pinsverdol  (Senaitol  (ireen)   in 

■  III    .«    !.ir;n     scale,    to  meet  the    urgent 

and  ft»r  his  dis- 


■  if  which  Sensitol 

V--  — T,    isserot'te   film   nega- 
i  in  pr>i<es»  woik. 

I". rati. T  V.  -lu/j.'^ts 


that  the  celluloid  side  of  the  film  can  be  attached  to  the  plate  glass 
sup|K)rt  by  what  is  sold  as  "Major's  Cement,"  which  is  made  by 
dissolving  gelatine  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  By  warming  the  acid 
slightly  it  will  take  up  an  equal  weight  of  gelatine.  If  the  solution 
is  too  thick  it  should  be  thinued  with  acetic  acW.  A  little  of  th.i8 
cement  is  attached  to  the  comers  of  the  film,  and  when  it  is  tacky 
the  film  is  pressed  into  position  on  the  glass.  This  idea  will  be  of 
service  to  rotary  photogravure  workers,  for  from  tlie  assembled  flat 
oi  film  negatives  they  can  print  the  positive  required  for  their  work. 
— "Inland  Printer." 

Breach  of  the  Closing  Obder.— At  the  Derby  Borough  Police 
Court  last  week  John  Fnncis  Brydeii.  phtHogTaphea-.  wlio  carries  on 
a  busines.-  under  the  name  of  "  Stickybacks."  at  St.  Peter's  Street, 
Derby,  was  summoned  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  for 
keeping  his  shofi  open  aftir  hours  on  June  27. 

In.'pector  Spriggs  spoke  to  seeing  a  young  man  and  woman  enter 
the  defendant's  shop  about  8.20  p.m.  on  the  date  in  question. 
Later  he  saw  defendant  standing  on  the  doorway  of  the  shop,  and 
the  door  was  open  about  a  foot.  Witness  informed  defendant  that 
he  had  committed  an  offence,  whereupon  the  defendant  said  :  "Go 
iii ;  yon  can  ge*,  ull  tlii'  inforinatioii  you  want."  Upon  goin<  inside  the 
shop  witness  saw  the  man  and  woman  examining  some  photographs, 
and  the  defendant's  wife  replied  that  .she  was  only  disposing  of 
the.li.  Defendant  told  witness  that  he  wanted  a  case,  and  he  ought 
to  have  a  belter  job  than  the  one  he  had  and  further  he  added  : 
"Take  it  do«»n  to  the  Town  Hall,  we  will  make  a  test  case  of  it.  ' 
The  young  man  remarked  that  he  wanted  to  send  Uie  photographs 
to  Ireland  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  passport. 

Air.  Flint,  for  the  defence,  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  described  it 
as  a  trifling  and  piffling  prosecution,  urging  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  pbotograi^liH  were  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  <  '>taiiij.iig  a 
passp<irt  for  Ii-eUnd  no  harm  had  been  done  by  supplying  them 
after  hours. 

The  Bench  considered  there  wbs  no  evidence  to  justify  the  alle- 
gatifui  that  there  was  biioiness  being  done,  and  they  dis.nissed  the 
•untinoiiM. 

FirTH  War  Time  Rise  i.s  Plate  Prices.— ,\  fifth  jise  in  the  price 
of  dry-plutes,  and  tluit  the  greatest  made  during  the  period  of  the 
war,  come  into  force  on  August  1.  The  rise  nmoiuits  to  suilistantially 
35i  per  rent.,  bringing  the  price  of  the  dozen  quarter-plates  from 
2.«  01  (tt  which  it  was  raised  on  February  5  lost)  to  3s.  8d.  A 
dneii  half-plates,  according  to  the  latest  scole'of  prices,  costs  8s., 
and  a  dozen  whole  plates,  ISs,  3d.  Moreover,  even  these  nearly 
fi  ur-fold  prices  are  accepted  only  in  conjunction  with  tl  e  siijiply  by 
i'ii>tumers  to  the  plate-maker  of  used  and  cleaned  Jiegatives  to  the 
extent  of  75  per  cent,  the  area  of  new  plates  ordered  and  at  prices 
(per  gross)  fixed  as  follows: — Postcaird,  Ss.  ;  iKiIf-p'ate.  Vs.;  whok'- 
plate,  lis.  9d.  ;  10  by  8,  23s.  ;  12  by  10,  35s.  :  and  15  by  12,  52s.  6d. 
These  are  net  prices,  and  carriage  is  to  be  paid  by  the  vendor. 

It  is  statad  that  this  large  increase  in  price  i.i  dictated  by  the  great 
ritrn  oust  and  acarcity  of  glass  and  the  expense  of  dttiHn<;  with  the 
waste  negative  glass  which  is  now  a  considerable  source  of  supply  for 
the  plate  maker.  .As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  synopsis,  the 
rise  is  the  largest  made  since  the  "  popular  "  price  of  plates  was 
dvturbcd  jiHt  over  a  year  before  the  outbreak  of  war : — 
Successive  Prices  of  the  dozen  Quarter-plates 

s.    d. 

Before  .Inn.   16.  1913  1     0 

June  16,    1913   1    3 

rcli  13,   1915  .., 1    6 

.nion-  29,   1916  1  10 

M*rch  i,  1917  ....  2    3 

FAroary    5.    1918  2    9 

August  1.1918  3    8 

In  reference  to  the  lotest  prices  dixonnta  and  can-iage  terms 
remain  as  .before. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

September  14  to  ridober  12.— London  Salon  of  Photography. 
Entries  cloae  Septemiber  3.     Hon.  Secrt^ary.  5,i,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

October  14  to  November  30. — Royal  Photographic  Society. 
Entriea  close  (carrier)  September  20;  (hand)  September  21.  Secre- 
tary, J.  Mcintosh,   35,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.I. 
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Correspondence* 

— • — 

"*«•  Corrtspondenls  should  never  write  on  both  sidet  of  the  paper.    No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses 
0f  the  toriters  are  given. 
■•••  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  6> 
mtr  correspondents. 

CO-OPERATIVE  PLATE  WORKS,  LTD. 
To  the  Editors. 
Oemtlemen, — ^The  promoters  of  the  above  concern  are  either  very 
simple  or  they  take  photographers  generally  for  a  set  of  "  sawdust 
heads."  Just  imaj^ine  business  men  issuing  a  leaflet  containing  the 
following : — "  Buy  War  Bonds  and  make  5  per  cent.  Pay  these  in 
as  cash  for  shares  and  make  them  earn  you  another  6^  per  cent. — 
total,  Hi  per  cent.  You  are  thus  supporting  your  country  and  sup- 
porting yourself — in  your  own  business." 

If  this  method  is  sound,  why  stick  at  11^  per  cent.  ?    Just  pursue 

the  "co-operative"  idea  far  enough  and  we  might  earn  1,011^  per 

<;ent. — Yours  faithfully, 

Paisley. 


J.  Douglas  Ritchie. 


Unsioers  to  Correspondents, 

• — 

SPECIAL  NOTIOB. 

tn  e»ntequtne€  of  general  reduced  ixeppliei  of  faptr,  at  the  rtevH 
»f  frohihition  of  the  importation  of  mtieh  wood  pidp  and  grate, 
a  tmalltr  tpaet  wilt  bt  available  until  further  netiet  far  repUte 
to  eorretpondents. 

Mortovtr,  we  wM  antwtr  by  posi  if  stamped  and  addretied  enve- 
lope is  tndoitd  for  reply:  6-etnt  InttrnaHonal  Gettpon,  from 
rtadtrt  abroad. 

The  full  fvettioni  and  antweri  will  be  printed  only  in  the  cats  of 
(nfutriei  of  general  interett. 

Qveriet  to  be  antwered  in  the  Friday's  "  Journal  "  mutt  retuA  ut 
not  later  than  Tuesday  {posted  Monday),  and  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editors. 

T.  W.  D. — We  have  an  article  in  type  on.  the  subject  to  appear 
within  the  ne.xt  week  or  two. 

J^.  C.  Lapage. — We  have  not  overlooked  it ;  see  the  paragraph  on 
iinother  page  of  this  issue  under  "Ex  Cathedra." 

G.  T.  HoLLis. — Fjr  better  stick  to  the  r«gu]ar  feiTicyanide-sulphide 
method.  You  will  have  less  trouble  with  that  than  with  any 
other. 

pnABLES  Cross. — You  should  certainly  he  able  to  buy  from  one  or 
other  of  the  second-hand  fii'ms  at  something  like  three-quarters  the 
list  price. 

>!.  P.  P.  A.— Mr.  William  Gill  died  on  February  25,  1912.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  Pixxfessional  Photograpliers'  Association 
in  1910. 

Curious. — We  cannot  see  any  explanation  from  the  facts  as  you 
state  them.  Try  again  with  fresh  chemicals,  impurities  in  wliich 
are  the  most  Mlkely  cause. 

Mastebm.^n. — ^The  two-colour  effects  are  evidently  produced  on  self- 
toning  paper  by  paunting  certain  parts  of  the  wet  or  dry  print 
with  salt  solution,  then  rinsing  and  fi.xing  in  hypo. 

D.  E.  HuTTON. — ^If  it  were  more  than  a  rumour  we  think  we  should 
h-aA^e  heard  something  of  it ;  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  a  firm 
could  find  the  opportunity  for  a  new  line  qf  this  kind  at  the 
present  time. 

Grey  Bromides. — ^The  trouble  may  be  due  to  your  negatives  being 
too  thin,  or  lo  over-exposure.  A  correctly  expo.sed  bromide  print 
should  stand  at  least  two  minutes'  development  without  clouding , 
over.  Why  not  make  a  strip  test,  giving  from  2  to  32  seconds 
and  developing  for  3  minutes?  This  will  show  whether  your  ex- 
posure or  development  is  at  fault. 


F.  F.  F. — A  5  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide  will 
clear  the  yellow  stain  from  the  lights  of  uranium-toned  prints. 
Stronger  solutions  of  soda  sulphate  and  potass  niti-ate  have  been 
recommended  for  the  same  purpose. 

Velvet. — Ii>  dissolving  a  substance  in  either  ihot  or  cold  water  a 
good  deal  of  time  can  be  saved  by  suspending  it  in  a  bag  or 
perforated  vessel  at  the  top  of  tlie  water ;  the  heavy  solution  then 
falls  and  fresh  water  flows  in  to  take  its  ))lace,  so  that  solution  goes 
on  much  more  quickly  than  il'  the  solution  accumulates  over  tlie 
crystals  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel.    Try  a  bag  of  coarse  n:.usli)i. 

New  Studio. — Could  you  kindly  leit  me  know  iif  it  is  still  possible, 
with  all  the  new  regulations,  to  o[)en  a  new  studio?  Are  there 
amy  ivstriotions  in  that  respect? — T.  L. 

By  an  order  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Sei-vice  a  new  retnil 
business  cannot  be  started  except  by  consent  of  the  Ministiy, 
Apply  to  the  M.N.S.,  Newington  Causeway,  London,  S.E. ,  for  a 
form  on  which  to  miaike  application  for  permission.  If  tJie  business 
is  not  caiTied  on  in  the,aotuall  name  of  the  proprietror  it  is 
necessary  to  registei-  th^  business  name  under  whicSi  it  is  con- 
ducted.    A  form  for  thi.s  purpose  is  obtainable  at  any  post-office. 

Hand-Camera  Lenses. — ^Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  on 
the  following  point?  I  have  a  choice  of  two  lenses  foi"  a  quarter- 
plate  camera.  No.  1  is  a  Beck  Isostigmar,  4J-in.  focus,  /"/5.8 
aperture.  No.  2  a  Voigtlander  Collinear,  Series  HI.,  120  mm. 
focus,  /76.8.  I  am  anxious  to  use  the  single  components  as  a  long- 
focus  lens.  I  am  not  quite  certain  if  the  latter  can  be  used  f<'r 
this  purpose.  Apart  from  their  country  of  origin,  which  is  the 
better  lens? — J.  K. 

We  should  prefer  the  I.iostigmar,  as  not  only  has  it  a  larger 
aperture, 'but  the  two  lenses  have  dissimilar  foci.  In  the  Collinsar 
they  are  both  the  same,  and  can  only  give  a  sharp  image  at  a 
imall  aperture. 

S.  J.  M. — 'There  is  not  much  object  in  having  a  dark-room  larger 
than  10  by  12  ft.,  but  the  advantages  of  having  one  about  this  size 
are,  the  greatei'  ease  with  which  it  can  be  heated  and  ventilated, 
and  the  smaBei-  the  evil  effect  of  any  stray  white  light  gaining 
entrance  around  the  door.  Also  the  benches  for  developing,  fixing, 
toning,  loading  slides,  etc.,  can  be  conveniently  kept  separate  with 
ad'vaiiitage  to  each.  Also  such  a  room  allows  of  the  enlarging 
ilantern  being  used  in  it,  and,  further,  with  sucJi  a  room,  having 
the  developing  bench  placed,  as  it  should  be,  behind  the  door,  the 
aiccidentai  opening  of  the  latter  is  far  less  likely  to  do  damage 
than  in  the  case  oi  a  closet,  where  it  is  usually  impossilble  to  chootu 
the  position  for  the  woAing  bench,  whioli  in  any  event  is  close 
to  tlio  door. 
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SUMMARY. 

BnUrij  tcMotifle  prodaeU  dMigMd  to  Aom  the  prom«  nud.  in 
dupUoag  MMBiy  mMtafsctarM.  R.w  p,p,r  bm«.,  eofoor-«i.iti«nK 
dy«.  developer.,  micro  melric  acsJee  »re  amoiiK  Um  pfodoeu  ibown, 
the  muafMUire  of  *h,ch  hM  bM>a  Bnnly  ..UblJi«d  bm  within 
the  put  lour  vear*.     (P.  371.) 

In  a  contributed  article  are  given  (all  deUiU  of  an  innnioDi 
•y.tem  (or  r*ffi>toruw  "Co«r«y"  border,  without  r^iutring  any 
mea.uremenu  erolT^  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  man,  ,e^  ago,  but 
hitherto  unpublwbed.  A  naefnl  modificatiM  o(  Uie  oricinal  nMthod 
u  alM>  d«MTibed,  and  aoae  tocnetioiu  aM  tmi»  hj  omr  eootrilmtor 
for  application*  m  other  dirwtioBi.    (P.  tBf.) 

In  MlactiBg  an  outAt  for  profeetiooal  ex  itudio  pbotoai«phy 
•pecial  cwnKUnitiea  newla  to  be  given  to  aixe  and  typi  of  MmirB. 
Stooey  CM  Mafly  be  waM«i  oa  leoM..  W«  dMl  in  •  llMdinK  article 
»ilh  Umm  aad  other  jwiiite  which  contriboto  to  eSciMt  work  in  the 
*•"•«  ctreoBetaBoea  m  iriuca  each  an  ontil  te  naed.    (P.  366.) 

The  choice  of  either  a  light  or  n  duk  background,  accordine  to 
u-  -w .  .V.  .....   »-..         ,,.._,  -i---^--.  ..  .     ^"j,, 

ludio 


the  character  of  the  aitter,  la  the  Mibieet  of  an  article  in  which  Mr 

P.I,.  D -wyhMiaei  the  value  of  haraony  aa  a  (actor  in  iludi. 

Mi  »•  importa nc«  of  the  backgroaiid  in  Ihia  connection 


Felix  RayaMT 
portfAituKt 
(p.  366.) 

The  reaolU  of  ^oia-taniiur  anlphide-taMd  prinU  are  the  tubiect 
of  a  noU  of  aerTie*  fr«aa  the  Bajar  expariaaenUl  laboraUiry ;  the 
n  . ''     I  yialda  eome  dJatiactive  and  6ne  toaaa  oa  bromide  and  gaa 
.::.    lapera.    (P.  3701) 

Tlie  sa|;^e•tion  of  a  enall  cam<-r.i  for  aerrooa  Mttora,  the  making 
of  an  anti  iplaeh  attachment,  and  Ihe  repair  of  a  poeamalic  releaae 
are  among  the  eobjeeta  of  "  Aaaiatantii'  Notaa."    (P.  371.) 

Tha  harriaUp  lo  Iha  pbo«ogiapher  (in  reapect  to  bunineaa  from 
re-aadeta)  aad  lo  dealer*  in  aegalive  i^laa*  arimnK  frnm  the  new 
Icrau  of  •opply  <4  dry  platee  i*  the  aivbject  of  several  letters.  The 
Profefeional  IHiotographani'  A«aoriatian  anticipate*  that  the  new 
arramrrmant  will  need  io  ba  continued  for  lome  tioie  to  come. 
(P.  375.) 

The  wotfc  of  Iha  Photographic  .<^  >  'm  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  ha* 
elicited  luA  ( imiai wwlal  iua  aa  a  fa  t  r  in  the  tnccea*  of  the  Franco- 
Rritiih  olfanaiva  on  the  Amian*  frunt.     (P.  374.) 

A  r.v'.v  f  r  t>:.ilee  in  developinK  tank*  ia  tha  *objecl  of  a  recent 

(..iVr,'         P    ^Td  ) 

\Vi-  !-]■':■  t..  itp.'  <t>mment«  (on  p.  V!0)  of  Mr.  Henrv  I.<efffnann  upon 

piir   r lit   irtii  >   on  print  t emian.-iue,  and  are  glad   to  recoj;ni»e 

ihat  Itie  entici*me  of  our  Pniladrl|>liian  friaod  arba  from  a  miein- 
larpralatioa  of  tha  objada  of  our  note*.  Ifr;,  Laflmann  plead*  for 
paalar  lagal  aaa  tl  «hologra|diic  methoda  of  duplication  an  innova- 
tion whia  wa  heartily  tupport,    (P.  366.) 


Backing 
Plate*. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 
As  soon  as  the  photographic'  public 
lealised  the  advantages  to  be  obtained 
bj  backing  gelatine  plates,  the  plate-makers  were  not  slow 
in  supplying  very  efficiently  backed  plates  as  a  regular  line. 
Of  course,  tliey  charged  for  the  extra  work,  but  the  charge 
was  trifling  and  the  platea  were  cheap,  so  that  we  were  very 
willing  itt  avail  ourselves  of  the  convenience  and  to  use 
backed  plates  whether  the  subject  necessitated  it  or  not. 
Now  that  plates  have  touched  what,  we  hope,  will  be  the 
high-water  mark  in  price,  the  cost  of  backing  has  also 
increased,  and  we  may  well  consider  whether  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  revert  to  the  old  method  of  backing  such  plates 
aa  are  actually  required  just  before  use.  This  used  to  be 
a  simple  matter  in  the  old  da3rs,  for  few,  if  any,  colour- 
sensitive  plates  were  used,  and  a  red  or  orange  pigment 
sufBoed  for  backing.  This  is  hardly  sufficient  for  ortho- 
chromatic  platea,  especially  when  a  screen  is  used  and  the 
light  transmitted  is  very  similar  to  that  reflected  from  the 
backing.  Hence  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  use  a  black 
pigment,  such  as  lamp-black,  instead  of  burnt  sienna  or 
umber,  the  black  being  quite  efficient  even  with  panchro- 
matic plat«8.  All  that  is  needed  is  »  little  lamp-black, 
ground  in  water  or  beer,  from  the  oilshop,  some  caramel, 
and  a  few  drops  of  glycerine  (if  obtainable).  The  colour 
is  mixed  with  the  caramel  and  as  much  water  as  may  be 
neceaaary,  and  smeared  thinly  over  the  glass  side  of  the 
plate.  If  the  plate  is  to  be  used  at  once,  there  is  no  need 
to  allow  the  backing  to  dry ;  but  if  a  number  of  plates  have 
to  be  prepared  in  advance,  they  must  be  placed  in  a  rack 
and  covered  up  until  the  colour  has  dried  on.  It  will  be 
found,  if  methylated  spirit  is  used  instead  of  water  in  thin- 
ning the  colour,  that  the  drying  will  be  effected  much 
morequickly.  If  a  calcium  box  be  handy,  the  plate  rack  may 
be  placed  therein,  and  there  will  then  be  no  danger  of  the 
film  be<-oming  damp  through  the  proximity  of  the  backing. 


Nagativea 

for 

Re-coating 


In  our  paragraph  last  week  on  the 
supply  of  dry-plates  subject  to  the  return 
of  negatives  (to  the  amount  of  75  per 
I  yond  the  book  in  resjiect  to  one  item. 
_  I  iiiiikcra  have  informed  us,  the  negative  glass 
need  not — or  rather  should  not — be  cleaned,  i.e.,  have  the 
emulsion  films  removed.  Makers  ])refer  to  do  this  them- 
selves, for  the  reason  that  they  then  know  the  whole  of  the 
treatmbnt  through  which  the  glass  has  passed.  We  believe 
that  varnished  negatives  are  not  accepted.  The  use  of 
retouching  medium  will  not,  of  course,  so  we  suppose, 
be  reckoned  as  varnish,  although  certain  coatings  on 
th^  glass  and  film  sides  now  used  in  place  of  retouching 
medium  might  be  considered  as  varnish.  On  such  points 
we  can  only  conjecture  what  view  a  given  maker  will  take. 
Probably  if  the  stock  of  old  negatives  is  i)eculiar  in  any 
raepect  it  would  be  well  to  send  a  specimen  plate  or  two. 
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Print  The  uote  on  another  page  by  Mr.  Henry 

Permanenoe.  Leffmann,  in  reference  to  our  article  of 
February  15  last,  calls  for  one  or  two  comments,  since  it 
is  evident  that  Mr.  Leffmann  is  judging  what  we  wrote  by 
an  abstract,  and  therefore  unknowingly  is  looking  at  the 
subject  from  a  somewhat  different  standpoint.  It  is  cleaf 
that  he  is  classing  processes  in  respect  to  their  ability  to 
yield  prints  of  the  utmost  degree  of  permanence  desifable, 
indeed  necessary,  for  the  reproduction  of  legal  documents. 
Our  object,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  pfrocesses  commonly  employed  for 
making  photographic  portrait  prints  in  respect  to  a  lesser 
degree  of  permanence,  yet  one  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  purchasers  of  portraits.  It  was  in  this 
sense  that  we  wrote  of  a  twenty-five-year  life  as  a  reason- 
able degree  of  permanence,  and  it  was  on  this  account  that 
we  omitted  reference  to  prints  by  the  ferro-prussiate,  gum- 
bichromate  and  other  processes  which  are  not  employed 
for  portraits.  With  this  reconciliation  of  our  text  with 
that  of  Mr.  Leffmann's,  we  can  heartily  endorse  all  he  says 
as  to  the  much  greater  ase  which  can  and  should  be  made, 
in  the  production  of  duplicates  of  legal  documents,  of 
photographic  methods.  In  such  enterprise  the  quality  of 
the  paper  and  its  freedom  from  any  trace  of  action  on  the 
photographic  image  is  as  essential  as  the  permanence  of 
the  chemical  material  of  the  image  itself. 


A    Cosy 
Copnep. 


With  the  popularisation  of  art  study, 
especially  among  ladies,  and  the  almost 
universal  knowledge  of  some  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  photographic  work,  the  present  day  photographer  has 
often  much  to  endure  from  sitters  who  wish  to  impose  their 
own  ideas  upon  him,  and  still  more  to  endure  from  knowing 
friends  who  wish  to  impress  not  only  the  sitter  but  the 
operator  with  their  superior  knowledge  and  taste.  ^  The 
sitter  can  usually  be  handled  without  much  trouble  if  the 
photographer  shows  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  with 
his  ideas,  while  at  the  same  time  he  makes  the  poses  which 
his  own  experience  dictates ;  but  the  friend  is  another  pro- 
position altogether.  It  may  be  a  case  where  a  young  sitter 
is  accompanied  by  a  girl  friend,  who  giggles  and  chatters  all 
the  time  and  is  responsible  for  many  spoiled  plates  :  or  it 
may  be  a  troop  of  relations  in  attendance  upon  an  infant, 
who,  by  their  united  efforts  to  be  of  service,  utterly  preclude 
the  possibility  of  making  a  successful  picture.  The  only 
way  to  deal  with  the  question  is  to  keep  everyone  not 
actually  needed  for  making  the  portrait  out  of  sight  and,  if 
possible,  out  of  liearing  of  the  sitter.  This  requires  a  little 
tact,  but  usually  no  offence  will  be  given  if  the  pa'■^ies 
concerned  are  made  to  understand  that  it  is  a  rule  of  the 
studio  and  not  a  special  ukase  made  on  their  behalf.  In 
a  general  way  it  will  often  be  found  advisable  to  allow  a 
friend  to  accompany  the  sitter  into  the  studio,  but,  before 
the  posing  is  started,  to  invite  her  to  take  a  seat  in  a  com- 
fortable nook  or  "  cosy  corner  "  screened  off  from  view.  A 
comfortable  seat  and  a  current  magazine  or  two  will  help 
to  pass  the  time,  and  no  sense  of  repression  will  be  felt  by 
.  either  sitter  or  friend .  With  family  jsarties  accompanying 
babies  it  is  well  to  allow  only  the  mother  and  nurse  to 
enter  the  studio,  and  one  of  these  must  stand  aside  while 
the  exposures  are  being  made.  As  a  general  rule,  the  nurse 
ii  the  best  person  to  assist,  as  she  is  not  so  likely  to  attempt 
to  excite  the  little  sitter,  nor  will  she  worry  over  a  displaced 
ribbon  just  as  a  happy  expression  is  secured.  As  far  as 
the  friends'  "corner"  is  concerned,  there  need  be  no 
structural  troubles  about  it.  A  firm  folding  screen  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  The  point  is  that  it  should  be  prepared 
for  occupation,  and  that  the  friend  should  not  feel  that  she 
is  tucked  away  out  of  sight  in  an  undignified  way  because 
she  is  not  wanted. 


THE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  OUTDOOR  PROFESSIONAJj 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  selection  of  an  outdoor  kit  for  professional  work  is  a 
matter  for  careful  consideration,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  make 
a  decision  which  will  either  result  in  lasting  annoyance  or 
in  heavy  expense  to  repair  the  error.  The  first  point  to 
be  dealt  with  is  that  of  size,  and  upon  this  there  is  a 
pretty  general  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  12  by  10. 
As  the  present  price  of  plates  and  material  is  so  high, 
there  may  be  a  temptation  to  choose  something  smaller,  and 
hence  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  the  reasons  for  the  popu- 
larity of  this  size.  The  most  important  is  that  it  is  a 
standard  one,  and  familiar  to  most  customers.  Nearly 
all,  house  and  estate  work,  wedding  and  club  groups,  and 
flashlights  of  banquets  have  in  the  past  been  made  on 
12  by  10  plates,  so  that  as  a  rule  no  explanation  is  re- 
quired when  booking  an  order.  In  the  case  of  a  photo- 
grapher who  adopted  10  by  8  there  was  constant  friction 
with  customers,  who  found  that  they  received  smaller 
prints  than  those  they  had  previously  had  from  other 
firms.  If  a  smaller  size  is  chosen  it  should  be  whole-plate 
at  a  correspondingly  lower  price,  but  as  travelling  ex- 
penses, labour,  etc.,  are  practically  the  same  whatever  size 
in  reason  is  chosen,  the  standard  12  by  10  is  an  easy  winner. 
Fifteen  by  twelve  is  too  large  for  most  purposes,  and  the 
apparatus  too  heavy  to  be  carried  by  one  person.  It  may 
be  worth  remembering  that  for  many  subjects  12  by  8  or 
even  12  by  7|  (a  15  by  12  cut  across)  is  quite  large  enough, 
and  effects  a  considerable  saving  in  weight  and  cost  of 
plates.  This  should,  of  course,  be  made  clear  to  the 
customer  at  the  time  of  ordering.  The  camera  should 
most  certainly  be  of  the  square-bellows  pattern.  The 
conical  pattern  has  only  one  good  point,  portability,  and 
a  host  of  disadvantages  which  more  than  counterbalance 
it.  There  should  be  full  rise  and  fall  of  front,  and  if 
necessary  extension  pieces,  either  flexible  or  loose,  should 
be  fitted,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  lens  may,  if  necessary, 
be  placed  opposite  the  top  edge  of  the  plate  without 
admitting  light  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  sliding  board.  A 
cross-front  should  also  be  provided,  and  a  spare  one  which 
is  cut  out  to  take  a  small  panel  which  is  interchangeable, 
with  the  copying  and  studio  camera  is  also  very  useful. 
One  photographer  we  know  has  a  standard  panel  four 
inches  square  which  fits  all  his  cameras,  indoor  and  out, 
above  half -plate  size.  This  avoids  a  multiplicity  of  flanges 
and  extra  fronts  or  adapters. 

A  swing  back  is  absolutely  necessary;  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  utmost  possible  range  should  be  secured. 
The  central  slides  which  carry  the  pivots  and  the  slotted 
bars  should  be  made  so  that  the  ends  are  flush  with  the 
face  of  the  flange  when  the  camera  is  closed  up.  If  loiiger 
they  are  liable  to  be  bent.  An  existing  camera  can  be 
easily  and  cheaply  re-fitted  in  this  way. 

The  bellows  extension  should  be  at  least  twice  the  longest 
side  of  the  plate,  three  times  is  better,  but  in  that  case 
a  very  large  and  firm  tripod  is  necessary  to  ensure 
steadiness.  Two  or  more  bushes  for  the  T-screw  should  be 
fitted  at  various  distances  in  the  baseboard,  so  that  the 
camera  is  well  balanced  at  any  extension.  The  T-screw 
should  be  of  the  pattern  provided  with  a  winged  nut,  so 
that  the  nut  may  be  removed,  the  screw  inserted 
in  the  baseboard,  put  through  the  hole  on  the  tripod 
top,  then  replacing  the  nut  and  tightening  up.  This 
saves  much  fumbling  about,  and  scratching  the  base- 
board. Turn-tables  are  not  to  be  recommended  for  large 
cameras,  especially  for  professional  work  where  it  may  be 
necessary  to  screw  the  camera  on  to  a  step  ladder  or  a 
scaffold  board  to  get  the  desired  position.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  a  long  screw  is 
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ofteu  necessary — four  or  five  inches  is  not  too  much  when 
damping  on  to  a  three-inch  plank. 

The  dark  slides  should  be  of  the  usual  book  form,  and 
any  inner  carriers  should  be  made  from  the  full  size  of 
the  slide.  The  flexible  parts  of  the  shutter  should  be  re- 
bated, so  that  in  case  a  small  slit  or  hole  appears  in  the 
hingeing  material  it  will  not  admit  light.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  have  butted  joints  altered  by  planing  a  groove  and 
glueing  on  a  piece  of  good  veueer.  The  stops  which  pre- 
vent the  shutters  from  drawing  out  altogether  should 
oome  against  metal,  wood  will  fret  away,  and  some  day 
the  slide  will  draw  right  out  and  a  plate,  perhaps  an 
exposure,  be  lost.  Safety  catches,  which  also  indicate 
whether  a  plate  has  been  exposed  or  not.  should  always 
be  fitted;  they  cost  but  a  few  pence,  and  remove  all  chance 
of  double  exposures. 

The  lens  outfit  is  as  important  aa  ihe  camera,  and  the 
selection  must  largely  depend  upon  the  amount  of  money 
which  can  be  allotted  to  it.  As  a  general  rule,  very  rapid 
l«nsei»  are  heavy  and  needlessly  expensive  luxuries.  No 
larger  aperture  than  //6  is  needed  for  ordinary  outdoor 
work,  and  eveu  this  aperture  can  rarely  be  used.  A  con- 
vertible lens  with  a  focal  length  of  about  16  inches  with 
singles  of  about  24  and  30  inches  respectively,  and  a  wide- 
angle  lens  of  about  8  inches  will  make  a  good  beginning, 
which  can  be  added  to  as  deaired.  If  convertible  anasiig- 
mat:^  are  too  costly,  there  are  many  other  \em  ooatly  forms, 
and  even  a  good  rectilinear  need  not  be  despised  even  in 
these  days  of  lens  progress.  A  telephoto  lens  may  be 
required  occasionally,  and  the  original  "  Adon "  may 
safely  be  selected  for  this.  It  takes  little  room  in  the  kit, 
and  the  coet  is  very  small.  Nowadays  no  kit  is  complete 
without  colour  screens,  so  that  the  best  can  be  got  out  of 
isochromatir  plates.  There  is  a  boom  in  anti-screen  plates 
just  now,  but  when  there  is  a  difficult  problem  in  colour 
valuer  the  screen  is  an  easy  winner.     Wratten's  K  2  and 


K  3  screens  will  answer  for  all  ordinary  work,  and  require 
less  additional  exposure  for  the  same  degree  of  colour 
correction  than  those  made  with  other  dyes.  The  filter 
yellow  K  is,  we  believe,  used  by  other  makers,  but  un- 
fortunately they  do  not  advertise  the  fact,  and  its  presence 
can  only  be  detected  by  the  spectroscope.  The  old 
brownish-yellow  filters  give  very  little  correction  compared 
with  the  newer  yellows,  and  the  green  ones  should  only  be 
used  where  a  slight  degree  of  correction  is  sufficient. 

Some  form  of  instantaneous  shutter  is  necessary,  but 
it  should  be  simple  and  not  connected  with  the  lens  mount. 
A  behind  lens  roller  blind,  or  perhaps  better  a  Packard 
Ideal  or  central  shutter  fitted  inside  the  camera  and 
giving  time  and  instantaneous  exposures  will  be  found  very 
suitable. 

The  tripod  should  be  strong  and  simple,  and  within 
reason  the  larger  the  head  the  better.  The  legs  should 
have  a  sliding  adjustment,  and  should  not  be  too  slender. 
A  floor  stand  composed  of  three  radial  strips  which  will 
pack  up  with  the  legs  is  very  useful  upon  stone  pave- 
ments and  in  picture  galleries,  as  not  only  does  it  prevent 
slipping  but  permits  the  camera  to  be  moved  without  dis- 
turbing its  level.  Moreover,  it  keeps  the  spikee  from 
injuring  a  carpet  or  polished  floor. 

For  outdoor  work  the  focussing  cloth  should  be  of  black 
waterproot  and  of  ample  size,  so  that  in  case  of  a  sudden 
shower  or  of  its  being  necessary  to  work  in  the  rain  the 
camera  is  well  protected.  A  good  focussing  eyepiece  and 
an  exposure  meter  complete  the  contents  of  the  case.  The 
cas«  itself  may  be  of  leather  or  stiffened  mail  canvas,  but 
as  solid  leather  cases  are  now  almost  unheard-of  luxuries 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  very  good-  and  light  case  may 
be  made  of  three-ply  wood  covered  with  leather  cloth. 
Such  a  box  will  not  be  heavier  than  a  solid  leather  case, 
and  will  answer  the  purpose  until  leather  is  once  more 
obtainable  by  the  man  of  moderate  means. 


COSWAY    BORDERS. 


Thi.  (uUowiBg  notes  are  not  primarily  intended  to  ditcasa  the 
HM-nts  of  the  no-called  "  CVwway  "  b<-jrders,  bat  seek  to  describe 
in  detail  a  lyitem  uf  regtstering  them  with  portrait  negatives, 
and  alio  to  aifcrd  tome  hints  for  applying  border  designs  in 
l«M  stereotypett  directions. 

The  rnetbod  of  registering  is  due  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  uf  the 
PUtinutype  CompaDT,  and  was  first  riwwB  by  him  many  years 
ago  St  the  Crr-vdoa  Camera  Club  Whstbcr  the  same  idea  has 
■Kcurri^i  ti'  "tlx-rs  may  or  may  nut  be  io,  but  certainly  it  is 
but  httU  kii'Wii.  and  is  too  uwfol  to  remain  barimi.  The 
(>rmcipl«  of  |>rititin|;  in  borders  bv  placing  the  scnsitne  paper 
agamut  Kui'l**  slnj^  is,  ol  course,  old.  The  novelty  to  be 
deecribed  consi«ts  only  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  affixed  in 
•xactly  the  right  puaitioB,  w:tho>it  demanding  any  meaaare- 
aenta. 

S.Dia  time  ago  a  negative  being  wanted  from  an  oval  print, 
the  reprodnetian  being  destined  (or  a  handsome  leather  (ol<ier, 
a  Coswii  >    snggsated  itself   as  likely  to  give  an  added 

finish,  <*..  .od  to  be  the  case.     A  Cosway  negative  of  the 

Tieht  iize  wa«  duly  made  by  copying  a  drawing,  but  memory 
ob'tinstely  refused  to  recall  tht-  prooedare  lor  laying  down 
the  guide*.  An  application  t-i  t)i-  uiventor  revealed  an  identi- 
cal frame  of  mind  in  this  respect,  and  tt  was  only  after  mature 
consideration  that  the  elasive  principle  came  to  life  again. 
Mural :  When  found,  make  a  note  ol ;  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  preserve  this  article. 

In  the  hall-tone  illustration.  No.  1  is  intended  to  represent 
the  portrait  negative  fixed  in  a  cut-ont  card— a  half -plate  nega- 


tive in  a  whole-plate  card,  for  instance.  Gummed  strips,  pre- 
ferably attached  on  the  glass  side,  prevent  any  movement  ol 
the  negative  relative  to  the  card,  which  would  be  latal.  Any 
play  of  the  latter  in  the  printing-lrame  is  not  ol  consequence. 
On  the  right  (No.  2)  is  the  Cosway  border-negative  similarly 
held. 

Procedure. 
Cat  a  strip  of  thin  card  and  ajiply  it  to  the  left  ol  the  Cos- 
way  negative  as  shown,  allowing  a  slight  overlap,  and  stick 
down  with  "  Mendine  "  or  similar  adhesive.  This  forms  a 
guide-line.  Wh^n  the  adhesive  is  set,  apply  a  set-square  to  the 
inner  edge  ol  the  guide,  and  affix  a  short  strip  of  cnrd  just  in 
contact  with  the  square,  in  position  indicated,  allowing  a  little 
overlap  as  belore.  This  acts  as  a  stop.  A  thickness  equal  to 
three  to  lour  time*  that  ol  the  printing  paper  employed  will 
J^^gud  about  rii^ht;  if  the  card  is  too  thin  there  is  a 
^HMiqr  for  the  printing  paper  to  slip  over  or  under  the  guide 
and  stop.  The  cardboard  hoMing  the  negatives  should  not  be 
thicker  than  the  glass ;  if  thinner,  the  parts  where  the  guide 
and  stop  are  to  be  located  can  be  levelled  up  by  pasting  on 
pieces  ol  paper.  The  Cosway  negative  and  card  carrier  are 
now  inserted  in  a  printing-lrame. 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  exact  position  of  the  guide- 
line and  stop  on  the  portrait  negative.  A  sheet  ol  ordinary 
I  P.O.P.  (the  thinner  the  better)  the  same  size  as  the  Cosway 
i  negative  is  laid  down  on  it,  with  two  edges  just  in  contact  with 
!  the  guide-line  and  stop,  and  their  positions  recorded  on  the 
1   paper  with  pencil  dots.    A  thick  rubber  pad  is  placed  over  the 
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paper,  dear  of  the  ijaide  and  stop,  and  the  back  of  the  printing- 
Irame  is  inserted,  taking  great  care  not  to  shift  the  paper. 
The  Cosway  is  printed  to  a  fair  depth,  and  the  print  removed. 
The  two  unsymnielrical  lines  are  ruled  across  the  back,  and 
the  oval  is  cut  out  with  a  sharp  penknife,  following  the  out- 
line closely.  Both  pieces  are  now  exposed  to  daylight  to  ren- 
der them  opaque  to  light. 

The  outer  piece  is  adjusted  to  the  portrait  negative,  printed 
side  down,  and  shifted  about  until  the  right  amount  of  sub- 
ject  appears   through    the   opening,   when   the   paper   is   tern- 


■ 

■ 

1? 

lJ 

porarily  fixed  in  that  position  by  gummed  strips.  A  guide- 
strip  and  stop  of  the  same  length  and  substance  as  before  are 
stuck  down  in  contact  with  the  paper,  the  pencil  dots  on  the 
pai)er  indicating  their  position,  and  the  P.O.P.  outer  piece  is 
removetl.  Here  we  have  aiTived  at  the  stage  indicated  by  1 
ami  2  in  the  illustrations. 

The  outar  piece  is  again  adjusted  to  the  Coswiay  negative  in 
contact  with  the  guide  and  stop,  and  temporarily  fixed  with 
gummed  strip.s.  Ihe  cut  out  oval  piece  is  inserted  in  the 
oponing,  the  cix>ss  lines  preventing  accidental  reversal,  and  en- 
suring exact  position.  A  finger  is  placed  firmly  on  tJie  lowea- 
en<l  of  the  centre-piece  and  the  upper  part  bent  back.  A  touch 
of  adhesive  is  applied  to  the  film  in  the  middle,  and  tbe  paper 
allowed  to  spring  back,  pi-essure  by  the  fingea-  securing  per- 
manent adhesion.     The  outer  piece  is  then  removed,  leaving  the 


Cosway  as  shown  at  4.  Finally  the  outer  piece  is  restored  to 
*he  ^portrait  negative  in  contact  with  the  guide  and  stop,  as 
Bhown  at  3,  and  stuck  down  with  gumaned  strips  (not 
illustrated). 

The  method  of  printing  will  by  lihis  time  be  apparent;  the 
sensitive  paper,  be  it  carbon,  platinum,  or  bronxide,  is  simply 
adjusted  to  the  guide-line  and  stop  of  each  negative  in  turn, 
when  if  the  procedure  indicated  above  has  been  carried  out 
carefully  no  white  junction  line  should  show.  The  order  of 
printing  is  immiaterial. 


RemarRa. 

It  is  desirabl«  to  place  the  jiiece  of  P.O.P.  in.  a  draweir  for 
la  short  time  pnior  to  printing  to  acquire  stability  with  the 
atmosipiheric  conditions,  and  printing  should  not  be  conducie<l 
.in  direct  sunlight,  or  to  any  artifioial  illuminani  capable  of 
iheating  and  contracting  the  papeir.  A  larger  frame  for  the 
iportrait  negative  is  compulsory  in  nearly  every  case,  ^is  the 
amount  of  subject  selected  for  the  oval  will  in  most  instances 
be  far  firom  central  on  the  plate.  A  larger  frame  for  the 
Cosway  will  in  aU  cases  be  found  convenient,  and  in  some 
cases  necessary.  When  .a  wide  margin  exists  both  the  guide- 
strips  and  stops  are  naturally  transferred  to  the  cardboard 
carriers. 

Commercial  Cosways  on  ceHuloid  ai'e  supplied  with  two 
guide-lines  instead  of  one  guide4ine  and  stop  as  provided  for 
by  Mr.  Smith.  Sensitised  paper  is  rarely  cut  accurately  at 
right-angles ;  consequently,  if  one  side  is  in  alignment  with  its 
adjacent  guide-line,  then  contact  with  a  second  can  only 
occur  at  a  undetermined  point  or  part.  A  short  strip  locates 
tliat  part,  and  with  advanihage.  To  approximate  the  three- 
point  contact  idea,  possibly  some  will  prefer  to  cut  away 
slightly  the  inside  edge  of  the  guide-strip,  in  bow-shape,  leav- 
ing its  ends  onJy  in  alignment,  but  the  straight  edge  answers 
all  purposes.  Since  the  original  of  the  block  was  built  up  it 
■has  been  suggested  that  the  beet  place  for  the  stop  is  close 
to  the  guide-sti-ip.  Another  authority  contends,  and  with  some 
reason,  that  the  right  position  is  midway,  but  with  the  stop 
in  the  position  shown  perfect  registration  is  obtained,  bo  that 
its  exact  position  does  not  seem  of  importance.  The  guide-line 
can  extend  the  length  of  the  plate  if  preferred. 

A  Modification. 

With  Mr.  Smith's  method  the  adjuBtments  take  a  little  time, 
but  once  efiected  the  double  printing  presents  no  difficulty  at 
all,  and  the  Cosway  can  always  remain  set  up.  A  dodge  sug- 
gested by  the  commercial  Cosways  alluded  to  dispenses  with 
laying  down  a  guide-line  and  stop  for  each  portrait  negative, 
the  Cosway  being  registered  to  an  opening  in  an  independent 
mask. 

To  explain :  Regard  the  cardboard  carrier  and  portrait  nega- 
tive merely  as  a  slieet  of  thin  paper  roughly  the  size  of  the 
former.     After  printing  the  Cosway  iborder,   and  cutting  out 
the   P.O.P.    centre   piece   iis   already    descaibed,    transfer   th« 
outer  piece   to  the  sheet  of   thin  paper,   lay  down  centrally, 
temporarily  affix,   and   attach  the  guide-strip  and  stop  to  it 
in  the  same  manner   as   before.      But,    in  addition,    indioa.t« 
the  opening  by  pencilling  round  inside  the  oval  on  to  the  thin 
paper,   and  aifter  removal  of  the  P.O.P.   outer  piece  draw  a 
rough  rectangle  enclosing  the  oval  about  half-an-inch  or   so 
beyond  its  extremities,  and  then  cut  out  the  rectangle.     If  th« 
Cosway  has  pleiity  of  margin  allow  a  greater  clearance.     Still 
I    regarding  the  sheet  of  thin  pajiei  as  the  portrait  negative  in 
its  carrier,  the  remaining  procedure  is  carried  out  in  exactly 
;  'the  same  way  as  previously  stated,  and  finally  we  have  a  two- 
;    itMcknessed  mask  with  its  opening  registered  with  the  Cosway 
i    border.     After  trimming  off  any  unnecessary  maigin  beyond 
the  guide,  stop,  and  P.O.P.,  all  that  is  required  is  to  fix  any 
portrait   negative  in   a   card   carrier,    adjust   the   mask   over, 
j    and  shift  it  about  until  the  ri^t  amount  of  subject  is  included, 

when  printing  is  conducted  precisely  as  in  the  first  case: 
I  In  small  sizes,  owing  to  the  comparative  thickness  of  the 
mask,  there  may  be  a  danger  of  bad  contact  between  the  print- 
ing paper  and  negative.  A  pad  about  the  size  of  the  opening 
in  the  P.O.P.  localises  the  pressure,  and  assists  to  good  contact. 
The  opening  in  the  thin  paper,  being  larger  than  that  in  the 
P.O.P.  piece  above  it,  tends  in  the  same  direction,  as  only  the 
thickness  of  the  latter  lies  between  the  printing  paper  and  the 
part  of  the  portrait  negative  to  be  printed.  For  small  masks 
two  pieces   of   fairly   stout  tissue-paper  dry-mounted   together 
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faave  answered  well.     Insert  in  a  paper  folder  and  mount  at  a    | 
luw  temperature.     For  larger  sizea  thicker  paper  can  be  used,    i 

Applications. 

Once  the  principle  of  the  ret{istration  lor  doable-printing  is 
grasped,  its  applications  will  be  found  almost  unending,   and 
should    appeal     to     the     ingenious    minded.     For     Cbsways 
of     the  usaal     type,     copying     in     the     camera     a    drawing 
«xecuted  in  broad  style  is  indicated,   and  a  stock  uf  varying 
size  border  negatirea  can  be  made  from  one  original.  Copying 
actual  frames— unless  a  diffused  image  is  secured  by  layers  of 
tulle  on  the  lens,  or'by  other  means— results  in  representations 
which  many  will  consider  too  realistic.     It  is  easy  with  tinted 
papers  to  build  up  a  mount  which  will,  when  copied  in  the 
camera,  render  effective  burder  tints,  but  beware  of  trying  to    ' 
secure  softness  by  placing  the  imsg>-    f  the  papers  slij-htiy  out-    | 
of-focus,  for  if  they  poaaeaa  gnin  a  i..  >»t  unpleasant  streakiness  j 
may  result,     fiecording  actual  grain,  ol  canvas,  for  instance, 
might  be  of  value  f..r  special  effects.     It  may  here  be  remarked 


in  parenthesis,  that  printing  in  plain  border  tints  does  not, 
of  course,  require  the  foregoing  special  method  of  obtaining 
registration,  but  these  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  article. 

Frequently  old  engravings  with  a  border  design  can  be  picked 
up  for  a  trifle,  and  for  certain  styles  of  work  will  prove  a 
harmonious  adjunct.  If  much  yellowed,  or  stained,  they  can 
be  bleached  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  rinsed,  immersed 
in  faypo-aodation  to  prevent  the  paper  from  rotting  (often  over- 
looked) and  gently  washed  and  dried  between  blotting-paper. 
A  nicely-executed  design  fully,  or  faintly  printed  round,  or 
partly  around  a  sketchy  vignette,  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
Books  on  the  art  of  illuminating  will  contain  many  a  suggestion 
for  scroll-work.  In  fact,  one  has  only  to  put  a  thinking-oap 
on  of  quite  modest  proportions,  to  evolve  all  sorts  of  novelties. 
True,  many  at  present  are  faced  with  the  serious  problem  of 
getting  plain  printing  done,  and  to  such  the  added  slight  com- 
plexity of  double  printing  will  not  appeal.  But  things  will  not 
always  be  as  they  are,  and  as  no  one  knows  which  way  the  cat 
will  jump  after  the  war,  a  few  novelties  up-the-sleeve  may  then 
conjure  ap  cash  badly  needed.  E.  A.  S. 


LIGHT    AND    DARK    BACKGROUNDS. 


>  in  the  (ollowiug  notes  by  ooe  of  tb>:  oUatt  writen  on  itludio  lighting  in  the  Unit»I  States,  Mr.  Felix  Raymer.  the  i-ecommcndationi, 
as  will  be  Men,  are  on  the  lines  of  Uia  pcaetice  which  it  would  iteem  photographers  in  this  country  arc  tending  to  adopt  more 
aad  more  extenoively,  namely,  the  omplojmaat  of  fewer  baokgroands  or  even  the  restriction  of  their  niunber  to  two,  a  dark  and  a 
light.  Mr.  Bavmer  very  properly  smphariiw  the  varkUion  in  tone  of  a  ground  which  can  be  secured  by  appropriate  lighting,  and 
the  advice  which  be  givaa  would  aertaia|f  nnofe  the  irrw~n  lor  criticism  o(  many  portrait  photographii  on  the  ground  of  the 
jarring  (-entrant  between  the  tone  of  tka  tiUat  and  that  of  the  ground.     We   acknowledge  our  indebtedness   to   the   "  Photographic 

Journal  of  America"  for  thb  contribution. — Rim.  "  B.  J."] 


Mi'<  )i  has  beca  *aid  and  written  in  the  peat  few  year*  about  the 
red'i.  tion  of  the  intensity  of  lii;ht  as  it  faBi  «•  the  white  draperiaa 
«f  our  Udy  (itten.  There  is  no  question  bat  that  we  do  get  batter 
*«ealts  where  the  light  i*  so  controlled  that  we  can  get  the  detail 
in  the  very  whileet  parts  of  the  clothinf.  It  is  often  noticed  in 
pictore*  that  the  whites  are  so  intense  thai  nothing  can  be  seen  in 
them,  and  all  there  is  in  those  part*  is  the  oI««r  white  paper, 
attracting  all  attention  to  that  part  by  reaaoa  of  iu  wbiteiieu.  Thi* 
is  all  wrong.  In  portrait  work  no  part  of  the  piilure  should  attract, 
more  attention  than  the  face.  We  are  making  |>ictares  of  people 
that  are  to  be  iikeneaae*.  piotnrss  that  will  show  than  so  that  all 
of  their  friend*  will  know  them  at  once.  To  do  this  aad  at  the  lame 
'line  preserve  artistic  quality  we  mu>t  hare  some  parts  that  arc  of 
mors  importance  than  other  part*.  It  than  folkws  that  the  part* 
th.it  are  uf  more  importance  than  the  other  part*  miut  be  so 
i::;'>:ed  that  the  hght  will  fall  on  them  more  strongly  than  it  doe< 
*ta  the  leaser  parU.  To  arrange  the  light  in  lid*  wise  has  bean  the 
effort  of  the  operator  for  many  yaars. 

Bat  there  is  one  factor  that  enters  into  the  making  of  negaiivaa  r( 
artidic  merit  that  ha*  not  been  given  due  eonaideralion,  and  yet  it 
h*t  *  Ix-ar  ng  on  all  snbjccta  posed  under  the  light.  It  ia  the  choic* 
of  the  background.  Many  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  to  have  the 
pound  attract  as  much  attention  a*  the  subject,  and  this  was  done 
by  having  all  kind*  of  "  banjo  work  "  painted  in  it.  8uch  a  thing 
a*  telrcting  a  ground  for  the  particular  effect  of  hght  we  were 
cxpcctaig  to  make  was  not  thought  'it.  Neither  did  we  think  of 
uabg  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  gnmnd  for  the  particular 
subject  and  the  drapery  the  subjcrt  wns  drcesed  in.  This  was  too 
far  advanced  for  as  at  thai  time.  Evru  now  there  are  few  that  con- 
sider the  draperiaa  in  the  choice  of  the  ground,  and  yet  they  are  of 
uiudi  importance.  It  often  happen*  that  the  reception  room  clerk 
-  '■  ult  the  customer  what  );ruund  he  or  she  would  prefer,  leaving 
rjic*  of  this  important  matter  to  ^ne  who  has  no  idea  of  such 
tnii.);!!,  and  the  operator  may  nevrr  have  seen  the  costume  to  be 
woni,  and  may  not  even  know  whether  the  subject  is  a  blonde  or 
a  brunette,  and,  of  course,  ha*  had  ri<  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
ground.  The  subject  ia  often  inflmi  >  od  in  the  selection  of  the 
graond  by  the  number  of  linsa  in  it  The  more  there  are  and  the 
•harper  they  are  defined  the  better  pleased  the  aittar  often  is.     B-  ' 


the  operator  knows  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  proper  selection. 

It  is  the  cuatom  in  nearly  all  studios  where  the  operator  under- 
stands the  use  of  light  and  shade  for  him  to  have  some  means  of 
controlling  the  light  as  it  falls  on  the  subject's  dress,  if  it  is  a  white 
one,  so  that  the  intensity  decreases  as  it  gom  to  the  lower  parts  of 
the  picture.  This  i*  dune  so  as  to  centralise  the  attention  more  at 
the  face  and  to  hold  up  to  the  attention  the  npner  portion  of  the 
picture,  allowing  the  lower  parts  to  fall  into  pMce  in  their  proper 
weight.  This  control  of  the  light  is  done  in  the  operating-room  by 
the  use  of  screens,  or  often  it  is  done  in  the  dark-room  by  local  reduc- 
tion. It  matters  not  where  it  is  done  so  long  as  the  object  is 
atuined. 

Tllere  are  many  case*  when  there  ahuuld  be  no  reduction  of  the 
draperiaa,  for  the  ground  used  will  necessitate  the  draperies  being 
much  higher  in  tonal  value  than  would  be  the  case  if  some  other 
ground  had  been  employed.  If  the  selection  of  a  ground  is  left  to 
me  I  will  rale  out  all  else  except  plain  white  and  black.  Not  that  I 
advocate  the  idea  of  having  absolute  white  nor  absolute  black  in  a 
picture.  I  think  it  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  who  aaid  "  there  is 
never  a  time  when  there  should  be  absolute  white  in  a  canvas,  eight 
feet  square,  larger  than  a  pea,  and  neither  should  there  be  absolute 
black  any  larger  than  a  pea."  If  thi*  is  true  of  a  canvas  of  eight 
feet,  I  woukl  like  to  know  how  large  the  white  or  black  should  be 
on  a  picture,  say,  eight  inches  nquare.  But  while  I  do  not  advo- 
cate the  use  of  absolute  white  or  black,  I  do  advocate  the  use  of 
absolute  white  or  black  j^rouu</«— not  that  I  expect  to  make  them 
(MW^t{A)i  black  or  white,  for  it  is  well  known  that  we  can  often 
get  many  tones  from  the  same  ground  by  the  manner  of  placing  it 
under  the  light.  If  the  ground  is  black  and  we  want  a  slightly 
lighter  tone,  it  can  easily  be  secured  by  facing  it  farther  to  the  light ; 
or,  if  such  a  thing  is  wanted,  we  can  make  it  absolutely  black  by 
havinK  it  facing  away  from  the  light  in  such  a  way  that  a!l  of  the 
light  is  off  of  it.  So  it  is  with  the  white  K^ound.  It  will  be  per- 
fectly white  if  it  is  facing  the  light,  but  if  it  is  facing  away  from 
the  light  H  will  be  many  tones  below  white.  So,  I  say.  all  tones  of 
work  can  I  >  had  by  iwing  only  the  white  and  black  grounds,  and 
the  work  Wl  I  harmonise  better  than  if  middle  tints  are  employed. 

Next  oomia  up  the  (juestion  as  to  what  we  would  use  the  white 
Krounds   for,  or  what  ivould  we  use  the  black  uroiinds  for.     It  haa 
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been  my  cuctom  to  use  the  white  gruundg  for  the  white  draperies 
and  the  black  grounds  for  the  dark  draperies.  Now  I  know  1  have 
said  something  that  many  will  rise  up  and  question.  It  has  been  a 
belief  for  I  don't  know  how  long  that  a  dark  dress  or  coat  will  not 
look  well  in  front  of  a  black  groTxad — that  the  qualities  will  be  buried 
in  the  ground.  This  is  not  so  to  the  extent  of  spoiling  the  effect,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  If  the  greater  portion  of  your  subject  is  dark — 
that  is,  the  drapery  is  dark,  and  we  will  say  the  hair  is  dark — and 
we  were  to  use  a  light  ground,  it  would  be  but  undoing  all  of  our 
efforts  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ligKt  and  shade  in  soft  effects. 
There  would  be  a  sharp,  clear-cut  outline  that  would  show  all  of 
the  little  irregularities  of  the  outline,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be 
clear-cat  against  a  white  field.  This,  we  know,  is  not  the  proper 
idea  of  concentration  and  subordination.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
balanced  lighting,  as  far  as  light  and  shade  are  concerned,  we  will 
have  to  look  to  all  things,  the  little  as  well  as  the  large,  and  the  back- 
ground plays  no  small  part  in  the  arrangement  and  placement  of 
lights  and  shades.  We  should  have  our  work  divided  into  two 
classes — the  low  class,  or  low  tone,  we  call  it,  and  the  high  tone. 
Now  to  the  low  tone  belong  the  dark  draperies  and  brunettes,  and 
to  the  high  tones  belong  tlie  white  draperies  and  the  blondes.  If  the 
subject  is  dressed  In  black  and  is  a  brunette,  he  or  she  belongs  to 
the  class  known  as  the  low  tone,  and  all  else  must  be  arranged  to 
harmonise  in  that  tone.  If  we  introduce  in  that  picture  some  feature 
that  belongs  to  the  high  tone  we  will  be  working  at  "sevens  and 
sixes,"  and  a  lack  of  harmony  will  result.  There  is  no  time  when 
there  should  be  two  forces  in  a  picture  that  have  the  appearance  of 
pulling  against  each  other.  Let  everything  trend  in  cue  dircftion, 
and  that  direction  is  harmony.  So  if  we  have  such  a  subject  our 
ground  should  be  dark  to  harmonise  with  the  subject.  And  it  will 
be  found,  if  tried,  that  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  for  one  to  get 
the  black  dress  and  the  black  ground  so  near  together  that  they  will 
blend  perfectly,  and  still  have  detail  in  the  shadows  of  the  picture 
It  IS  weU  known  that  there  is  no  livte  when  we  should  have  absolute 
black  m  our  pictures  (I  recall  again  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  words) 

Now  if  we  have  a  subject  dressed  in  white  draperies,  and  she  is 
a  blonde,  it  is  my  plan  to  use  a  white  ground.  Not  that  I  make  it 
perfectly  white  in  the  finished  pictur<>-for  I  do  not  want  that-but 
I  can  arrange  it  so  that  it  will  harmonise  with  the  dress  better  than 
I  could  if  It  were  a  black  ground.  Again,  some  may  think  it  will 
give  the  picture  too  much  of  a  sameness,  with  no  definite  outline 
Jliis  IS  wrong,  as  there  will  be  all  the  outline  that  there  should  be 
If  we  have  such  a  subject,  and  were  to  use  a  black  ground  without 
the  customary  screening  before  spoken  of.  we  would  have  sharp 
outlines,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  we  would  have  strong  halation 
around  the  figure  against  the  black  ground.  But  if  the  white  ground 
u>  used  there  will  be  but  little,  if  any,  need  of  holding  back  the 
draperies  with  the  screens. 

Now,  next  comes  up  the  question,  "Can  I  not  make  pictures  of 
a  subject  dressed  in  white  and  still  use  a  black  ground?  "  Certainly 
one  can;  but  it  is  in  this,  as  in  aU  things,  where  a  change  is  neces- 
sary from  a  natural  course  to  one  foreign  to  nature.  It  takes  a  man 
that  understands  nature  thoroughly  to  combat  nature.  It  is  nothing 
but  nature  for  a  white  ground  to  harmonise  better  with  a  white 
subject  than  it  does  with  a  dark  one.  It  is  also  natural  for  a  black 
ground  to  harmonise  better  with  the  dark  subject  than  it  will  with 
the  light  or  white  one.  If  we  are  to  change  these  conditions  we  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  this 
harmony. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  if  we  atjbempt  lighting  a  sitter  that 
IS  clothed  in  white,  and  is  a  blonde,  against  a  dark  or  black  ground, 
the  draperies  will  have  to  be  skilfully  handled  to  keep  them  from 
getting  away  from  the  dark-room  man  and  over-developing  so  far 
that  all  detail  is  lost  in  the  whites.  This  is,  of  course,  done  bv  the 
judicious  use  of  screens,  or  local  reduction,  as  mentioned  before. 
But  as  soon  as  we  do  this  we  are  but  trying  to  make  harmony  where 
harmony  does  not  exist.  To  do  it  I  have  to  tone  down  the  figure 
to  harmonise  with  the  black  ground.  Here  we  are  pulling  the  white. 
down  to  the  blacks,  where  by  the  use  of  a  white  ground  we  would 
have  been  pulling  the  whole  scheme  of  light  and  shade  up  to  a 
nigiier  key,  and  thus  have  secured  the  harmony.    Felix  R.iymeb. 

Mbtzo,  LmiTiD,  RicKMANswonTH.-<Mr.  E.  D.  C.  Lord  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  oif  tiliis  company,  vice  Mr.  H.  J.  Mallal>air 
resigned.  ,  '       .  ' 


ON 


RED-CHALK,    PURtLE-REUJ,    AND    BLUE    TONES 
BROAUDE  AND  GASLIGHT   PAPERS. 

(From  Rajar  "Trade  Notes.") 
We  have  lately  carried  out  some  interesting  triab  with  the  process 
u{  gold-toning  bromide  and  gaslight  prints  which  had  already  been 
toned  with  sulphide  and  hypo-alum.  The  results  obtained  were 
very  pleasing,  and  we  think  the  details  will  interest  our  friends.  A 
gold  toning-bath  was  made  up  as  follows : — 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide   ..'..     40  grains  in  water,  18  ozs. 

Gold  chloride   4  grains  in  water,    2  ozs. 

The  gold  solution  was  added  gradually  to  the  sulphocyanide  solu- 
tion. The  prints  were  put  straight  in  the  solution  and  kept  on  the 
move  until  the  final  tone  was  reached.  They  were  then  removed, 
washed  for  a  minute,  placed  in  a  fixingJbath  of  3  ozs.  of  hypo  lo 
che  pint  of  water  for  three  minutes,  washed  for  fifteen  minutes,  and 
dried.     We  tabulate  the  results  below  : — 

1.  Bromide  prints  toned  with  sodium  sulphide. — ^Toning  complete 
in  five  minutes.     C-olour,  bright  red.     Very  slight  intensification. 

2.  Bromide  prints  toned  with  hypo-alum. — ^Toning  complete  in 
eight  minutes.  Colour,  a  fine  purple  red,  somewhat  similar  to  por- 
trait-purple carboi^    No  intensification  and  practically  pure  whites. 

3.  Gaslight  prints  toned  with  sodium  sulphide. — These  result* 
were  the  least  sati.sfactory,  the  colour  being  a  very  fiery  red. 

4.  Gaslight  prints  toned  with  hypo-alum. — Toning  complete  in  two 
minutes.     Colour.-'a  fine  red-chalk.     Very  slight  intensification. 

The  results  on  Rajina  papers  were  very  similar  to  those  obtained 
on  gaslight  papers.  Some  untoned  bromide  and  gaslight  prints  were 
placed  in  the  gold  toning  bath,  and  in  three  minutes  the  bromides 
were  toned  to  a  deep  blue-black  quite  free  from  double  tones.  The 
gaslight  prints  reached  the  blue  stage  in  less  than  one  minute. 
Prints  that  were  green  and  over-exposed  were  vastly  improved  by 
a  short  immersion  in  the  gold  bath. 

These  very  warm  tones  show  to  the  best  advantage  in  vignette 
heads  on  a  w  bite  background.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  results  are  permanent,  and  the  process  offers  to  the  photographer 
an  easy  method  of  obtaining  something  different  from  the  "  usual 
thing."  The  toning  bath  can  be  applied  with  cotton  wool  when 
dealing  with  enlargements,  as  the  process  is  somewhat  wasteful  of 
gold.  A  window  display  of  a  few  large  sketches  in  red-chalk,  with 
perhaps  a  sketch  or  two  of  naval  portraits  in  blue-black,  would  be 
very  attractive.  There  seems  little  scope  for  error  in  the  process, 
but  when  toning  black  gaslight  prints  to  a  blue  colour  the  prints 
must  be  removed  from  the  toning  bath  the  instant  the  tone  is 
obtained,  otherwise  the  whites  will  turn  yellow. 


PERMANENCE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTS. 

(A  Note  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.) 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Jooi'nal  of  the  Institute  <May,  1918)  a 
short  aJbsitract  is  given  from  the  "  British  Journal  of  Photography," 
concerning  methods  of  producing  permanent  photographic  prints. 
The  matter  is  of  great  importance,  nowadays,  because  the  application 
of  photography  to  the  copying  of  written  and  printed  records  ia 
rapidly  displacing  the  old  method  of  transcription.  llie  general 
features  of  the  method  were  presented  by  me  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Institute  in  October,  1901,  and  pulb- 
lished  an  the  Journal  a  month  later.  I  there  showed  the  great  advan- 
tage that  would  accrue  if  the  ordinEiy  municipal  records,  such  iis 
deeds,  mortgages,  and  wills  were  copied  by  photography  instead  of 
iby  the  present  tedious  and  fallible  metliods  of  transcription.  Not  the 
least  advantage  of  the  photographic  method  is  that  the  eignatures, 
erasures,  corrections,  spelling,  and  punctuation  are  faithfully  repro- 
duced. 

The  "British  Journal"  article  speaks  of  a  guarantee  of  perma- 
nency for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  this  is  far  short  of  what 
official  business  will  require.  The  processes  mentioned  are  platinum, 
carbon  and  silver  bromide.  Under  existing  conditions,  platinum 
should  not  be  allowed  for  use  in  photography.  The  carbon  print  is 
unfading,  whether  produced  in  the  earlier  forms  or  by  the  later  and 
now  much  used  "gum-bichromate"  method.  It  is  notable  tluit  the 
"  British  Journal  "  does  not  refer  to  the  blxie-print.  This  seems  to 
be  as  permanent  as  any.  It  is  inexpensive,  sample  in  manipulation, 
and  reproduces  distinctly  the  finest   detail.     When  I  prepared  the 
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paper  notad  above,  I  inquired  of  a  raikoMl  engineer  m  to  the  dura- 
bility of  hhie-printa,  aod  be  toM  me  that  Ins  company  bad  in  its 
vaults  prints  at  least  twenty-five  years  old,  <wfaidi,  so  far  as  could  be 
jadged  by  inspeotsoo,  ifste  ae  vivid  as  the  day  they  were  made.  I 
dtink,  therefore,  tfaM  in  (Ue  matter  the  blue-print  ahonld  be  given 
a  full  investigation. 

A  vary  important  feature  of  thi.-  qoestion  is  the  quality  oi  the 
paper.  U  is  Skttj  that  more  failures  in  |Mm>saency  will  obtain  from 
bad  paper  than  from  a  bad  process.  Metftods  of  testing  paper  are 
now  eo  higUy  devafeped  that  it  will  be  qoite  easy  to  establish  specifi- 
catioos  -which  will  give  a  paper  at  reaaooable  price  thst  will  last  for 
centuries.  It  shoold  be  free  from  chemicah  that  may  react  with  the 
depoait  that  forms  the  print. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  rsgMttad  4bat  the  record  offices  of  our  municipal. 
State  and  nsiiooal  goTWBmsats  have  not  adopted  extensively  the 
photographic  methods  o<  copying.  Soch  Methods  are  more  rapid  and 
ctaaper  than  the  tranacr^itioa,  even  whan  typowriting  madiines  are 
employed,  wiala,  d  coone,  as  far  us  i  mil  ill  accaraoy,  even  to  the 
minateat  detail,  tiia  beat  transcription  cmool  compare  with  the  photo- 
graph. HSMRT  LsmfANN. 

ilsslstants'  Rotes. 

tf»Ui  *y  (U4itt4mU  mitaili  for  tku  cotmmn  wM  h*  fnndttd 
rnnd  paid  t»r  on  iKt  lift  of  (4<  montA    foUowinf   fuHitatttn 

Aati-Splaah  for  Dark-room  Tap*. 

The  acccanpanyuig  (ketches  show  a  simply-made  anti-splash  fit- 
ting Jar  the  ^rii  or  work-rocm  tap.  It  ••  made  by  taking  a  strip 
ot  spring  brass  aboat  ^  in.  wide,  bending  to  shape  (A)  by  means 
of   pliera,  and  inserting  in  the  noxzle  (B).     C  is  a  plan  of  the  fit- 


ting The  diameter  of  the  device,  before  being  inserted,  should  be 
slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  opening,  so  that  it  will  remain  in 
pbkca  daring  the  flow  of  water.  Th>  "  farakan  "  portion  of  the 
circular  device  shown  at  D  in  the  plan  acta  as  a  spring  when 
property  bent,  and  holds  thx  disc  saenrsly  in  place.-  L.  T.  W. 

A  Small  Camera  for  Norvy  Sittora? 

A  LUtr,  who  M  a  moat  ascelient  mttar  in  every  way.  and  whom  I 
often  have  to  photograph,  eaid  to  me  liw  othsr  day :  "  I  do  not  feel 
at  all  aarrooa  when  yon  ose  that  MnaB  OHsara."  An  at4tome  por- 
trait was  being  taken,  and  I  was  using  a  soibX  ^-plate  folding  inatni- 
mant  for  Iba  work,    tliis  apened  up  a  ciMiuia)  for  mu<4i  thooglit. 

la  not  IIm  large  and  alaborate  oHnana  aomeiimes  too  ornate, 
too  over-powering,  and  would  not  a  saukliar  and  leas  aawr- 
Uve  inatmnMOft  sooetimes  give  more  diamitaristic  portraits  T  It 
does  siwa  in  the  cMe  of  nervy  atUers  that  a  small  and  onprstsdiioas 
lamssa  is  prafenbie.  There  9  wjmetMng  rather  over-powering  in 
the  avenge  stadio  tmuu  ■,  and  this  is  apt  to  frerse  the  peroonality 
of  the  nerrons  aitlar. 

Of  coone,  I  do  nut  here  advocate  Ilia  nw  of  the  ultra  small 
i-tmara,  but  rather  pot  forwaril  tlia  chums  of  an  inotrument  of 
mora  modawto  sisa,  say  i-ptste,  whsp  daaKag  with  these  special 
cMss,  as  thm  cksa  of  instrumeia  I  have  famod  does  not  teiid  to 
prjduce  "camsra  cooaoioanass  "  evao  MMSig  the  moat  nervons  of 
•It  tars. 

The  ideal  is  peHiaps  sn  imrtn>nM-iii  of  Uiia  type  with  a  long  focus 
W«^>  vfertore  lens  of  the  "  Tele-  "trie  "  pattara,  and  an  aconrat* 


fooussiiig  scale.  The  studio  floor  may  he  marked  out  in  dde- 
tances  to  enable  us  to  adjust  the  focus  wHh  accuracy,  and  to  operate 
without  overmuch  ostentation. 

It  is  certain  that  if  attention  is  igiven  to  the  points  noted  above, 
coupled  witii  an  ease  of  maimer  and  pleasant  oonverajtion  on  the  part 
of  the  operator,  it  will  go  &r  to  solve  a  rather  pressing  problem  that, 
aoooer  or  later,  every  photographer  has  to  encounter. — ATL.\NTia. 

Repairing  a   Pneumatic   Release. 

The  other  day  I  was  troubled  by  Uie  pueiuuatic  release  of  my  T.P. 
AuUer,  the  bulb  of  which  was  constantly  coming  unscrewed  from  it« 
tube,  and  so  I  had  to  try  and  tinker  up  the  fitonemt.  The  ball  and 
tobe  were  &Bt  of  all  disconnected ;  and  a  tiny  fnagineiit  of  tissue 
paper  was,  aftw  some  manipulation,  fixed  with  "  seoeu'tine  "  round 
the  thread  by  which  it  was  ooni.ected  with  the  boll,  and  then  the 
tube  was  set  aaide  for  die  adhesive  to  get  thorou^y  dry,  twelve 
hours  being  allowed  in  order  to  ensure  this.  The  tissue  paper  ^\-iaa 
then  "seocoUned,"  and  the  thread  on  the  lube  screwed  into  it« 
bnah  in  the  bulb,  the  paper  having  the  effect  of  lifting  up  the  apa«e 
oaufed  by  wear  between  tbe  tfareada,  and  the  additvonal  spot  of 
adhesive  will  also  prevent  tiw  thread  coming  fariher  unscrewed. 

While  on  Ibe  jdb,  I  foither  repaired  a  weak  place  in  the  tube 
where  it  had  pre\-iously  been  bent  at  a  abai|>  angle.  Thos  was  done 
aa  Cottvws :  I  obtained  a  scrap  of  odd  black  paose-partout  binding. 
TVu  was  wound  (after  being  previooaly  well  moistened  with  liot 
water  aa  oaual)  round  the  tdbe  at  the  part  a&ected  very  tightly, 
and.  as  a  further  preventative,  the  edges  wero  "  secootined."  Some 
very  tine  wire  was  then  bwiated  twice  round  the  tUbe  at  the  aiida 
of  the  binding,  and  aaoored  by  winding  the  two  ends  together  with 
a  pair  of  ptieia,  and  cutting  off  close,  after  the  manner  that  the  ball 
is  somelsmes  fixed  to  ila  mets|l  tftread.  Uiia  made  a  most  eatisAkc- 
Utrj  repair.  It  cured  the  leakage  of  air  from  the  tiibe,  giving  it  a 
new  leas*  of  life,  aiid  was  by  no  means  unsightly,  aa,  crwlug  to  the 
fact  liml  black  binding  waa  used  the  repMr  could  hardly  be  noticed. 
— Kxpcar. 


exbibitions. 


BRITI-SH    SCIENTIFIC    PRODUCTS    E.XHTBITION 

Tn  British  Science  Guild  has  rendered  a  very  great  national 
service  indeed  by  organising  an  exhibition  jk'hich,  broadly,  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  great  progress  made  in  a  number  of  branches 
of  seiaatiflc  mannfacture  during  the  past  four  years.  The  exhibition 
is  held  in  King's  College,  Strand,  where  it  remains  open  until  Sep- 
tember 7.  Its  organisation  owss  a  good  deal  to  the  indefatigable 
work  of  Professor  R.  A.  Gregory,  the  occupant  of  the  Chair  of 
Astronomy  in  King's  College  and  acting  editor  of  "Nature."  On 
tha  opening  day,  on  Monday  hut,  IVofessor  Uregory  was  good 
anoogh  to  address  a  number  of  scientific  and  technical  journalists 
on  the  sim  of  the  exhibition  and  on  the  influence  which  it,  is  hoped 
ii  may  have  upon  ncientific  education.  The  exhiliition,  said  Pro- 
feasor  Oref^ry.  marks  the  national  spirit  of  adaptability  by  which 
industrialists  since  the  outbreak  of  war  have  produced  materials  and 
appliances  for  which  in  pre-war  days  this  country  was  almost  wholly 
dependent  upon  Germany.  Notable  instances  of  this  enterprise  in 
talcing  up  new  branches  of  manufacture  are  such  drugs  as  aspirin 
and  phenacctin,  synthetic  dyes  and  photographic  developers.  The 
outbreak  of  war  likewise  found  the  country  without  a  single  raaou- 
factory  of  the  magneto,  essential  to  motor  vehicles  and  aircraft.  But 
^^^^dnction  of  that  appliance  had  now  been  established  on  a 
tmnoindnstrial  basis,  and  the  German  magnetoa  had  been  oisplacrd 
for  good,  A  further  example  is  the  metal  timgsten,  needed  for 
special  steels  and  for  electric  lampx,  Allliougli  Cfiiiaiiy  had  no 
natural  source  of  this  metal,  it  controlled  the  world's  supply,  a 
position  from  which  it  has  been  displaced,  whilst  Britiiih  industries 
have  been  rendered  independent  of  future  supply  of  this  material 
from  an  alien  source.  ^ 

A  furtlier  Ie»»<)ii  of  the  exhibition  in  the  closer  union  between 
scientific  men  and  industrialists.  Professor  Gregory  well  instanced 
the  industries  which  have  been  virtually  established  by  British 
scientific  discoveries  but,  while  they  have  been  neglected  in  thi* 
country,  have  floarished  in  Germany,  The  e.\hibition  Brovided 
plenty'  of  proof  of   the  good   results   which   had    followed   a  closer 
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oullaboration  betweeu  the  scientific  investigator  and  the  manufac- 
turer during  the  past  four  years.  A  further  reflection,  and  one 
which  it  may  be  hoped  the  public  will  particularly  note,  is  the 
pressing  need  of  more  scientific  training  in  the  higher  grades.  Pro- 
fessor Gregory  contrasted  the  two  cliief  industrial  competitors  of 
Great  Britoin— i.e.,  America  and  Germany — in  this  respect.  In  any 
given  year  the  numiber  of  students  taking  science  coui-see  in 
universities  or  tecluiical  schools  of  similar  rajik  in  Amenicaor  Germany 
is  Khree  to  five  times  the  numiber  in  En<rlanid.  In  other  words,  we  are 
tremendously  behindhand  in  the  training  of  men  required  to  take 
charge  of  branches  of  industrial  manufacture.  A  similar  comparison 
applies  to  the  amount  of  money  granted  annually  for  the  provision 
of  such  scientific  education  for  those  over  16  or  18  years  of  age.  The 
total  grant  in  this  country  is  about  £500,000,  whereas  in  America  it 
is  close  on  £7,000,000. 

A  whole  number  of  the  "  British  Journal  "  might  be  devoted  to 
the  very  numerous  and  varied  exhibits  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fourteen  different  L:_tions.  It  is  necessary  that  we  confine  our- 
selves to  those  connected  with  photography,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  Section  VI.  but  occur  also  in  other  parts  of  the  exhibition.  Raw 
paper  base  for  the  manufacture  of  sensitive  photographic  papers 
occupies  a  prominent  position,  corresponding  with  the  importance  of 
this  question  to  the  photographic  industry.  Two  firms — Messrs. 
Alex.  Pirie  and  Sons,  of  Aberdeen,  and  Messrs.  Wiggins,  Teape  and 
Co.,  Chorley — show  a  variety  of  specimens  of  the  r;  w  photographic 
base  paper,  together  with  examples  of  photographs  by  different 
processes  produced  on  the  British-made  raw  base.  In  this  connec- 
tion reference  must  be  made  a)lso  to  the  exIiBbit  of  Messrs.  Thomas 
Illingworth  and  Co. — namely,  that  of  paper  prints  and  enlarge- 
n.er.ts  produced  on  raw  base  which  -is  baryta-coated  in  the  firm's 
ow',1  factory.  Paper  of  this  manufacture  is  made  of  the  extreme 
width  of  54  ins.,  and  has  received  adequate  testimony  of  its  quality 
through  the  many  battle  pictures  prepared  upon  it  by  Messrs. 
Raines,  and  exhibited  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  and  elsewhere. 
Messrs.  Illingworth  also  exhibit  for  the  first  time  a  sensitive  paper 
(or  dnect  X-ray  photography,  and  show  numerous  specimens 
obtained  with  this  lighter  and  less  expensive  substitute  for  glass 
X-ray  plates. 

The  Platinotype  Company,  which  shows  the  customary  choice 
specimens  of  its  work,  is  able  to  include  a  new  photographic  printing 
"  Palladiodotype,"  originated  during  the  war,  and  serving  to  re- 
place in  some  measure  the  papers  containing  platinum  compounds, 
the  production  of  which  has  necessarily  been  restricted  by  the 
demand  for  platinum  metal  tor  other  purposes. 

Messrs.  Ilfoi'd.  Limited,  have  an  exhibit  which,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  is  typical  of  the  general  scheme  of  the  exhibition — 
namely,  the  replacement  of  products  previously  obtained  from  the 
Continent.  They  show  specimens  of  the  new  pure  colour-sensitising 
dyes  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  orthochromatic  and  panchro- 
matic plates,  and  completely  rendering  photographic  plate-makers 
independent  of  German  supplies.  A  further  interesting  exhibit  is 
a  series  of  spectro-photographs  showing  the  remarkable  quality  of 
the  new  special  rapid  panchromatic  plate  worked  out  by  the  Ilford 
Company,  and  representing  greatly  advanced  performance  in  mili- 
tary photography. 

Messrs.  Johnsons  naturally  give  prominence  in  their  exhibit  to 
the  British-made  chemicals  for  photography,  including  amidol, 
metol,  glycin,  pyro,  and  paramidophenol.  Another  and  a  very 
notable  instance  of  the  displacement  of  the  German. 

Messrs.  Johnson,  Matthey  and  Co.  show  specimens  of  their  work 
in  the  production  of  precious  and  rare  metals  for  the  ceramic,  jewel- 
lery and  optical  trades,  as  well  as  of  metallic  magnesium,  a  former 
branch  of  their  busine.ss  which  has  been  revived  in  conjunction  with 
Messrs.  Vickers,  Limited. 

British  optical  firms  are  not  so  largely  represented  at  King's 
College  as  they  might  have  been,  as  a  quite  natural  result  of  the 
very  great  demands  which  continue  to  be  made  upon  their  factories, 
demands  which  forbid  even  such  a  small  divergence  of  their  activities 
as  the  preparation  and  arrangement  of  a  trade  exhibit.  Messrs. 
Aldis  Bros,  show  sighting  telescopes,  and  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor, 
and  Hobson,  in  addition  to  showing  certain  measuring  instruments, 
exhibit  specimens  of  the  now  famous  Aviar  lenses  employed  in 
aerial  photography,  and  outdistancing  by  their  results  those  of 
Zeiss,  of  which  u.se  was  made  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  the  equip- 
ment of  aircraft  for  photographic  observations. 


Messrs.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Limited,  show  specimens  of  one  or  two 
models  of  their  photographic  abjective  such  as  are  used  for  photo- 
graphy from  the  air,  together  with  others  designed  for  the  optical 
measurement  of  gauges  by  the  projection  method. 

A  scientific  industry  of  an  importance  very  much  greater  than 
its  size  would  indicate  is  that  of  the  manufacture  of  "graticules," 
the  glass  discs  bearing  accurate  scales  of  various  kinds,  which  are 
a  vital  part  of  almost  every  optical  instrument  employed  in  warfare. 
These  scales  before  the  war  were  almost  exclusively  German  pro- 
ductions, but  their  manufacture,  by  a  photographic  process,  has 
been  taken  u)),  worked  out,  and  devolop«l  to  a  high  point  of  perfec- 
tion by  Messrs.  Rheinberg  and  Co.,  who  show  examples  of  the  very 
many  different  patterns  which  they  are  producing.  Messrs.  Rhein- 
berg likewise  exhibit  specimens  of  platinum  mirrors,  consisting  of  an 
untarnishable  coating  of  platinum  on  glass,  and  capable  of  with- 
standing even  rough  handling. 

The  visitor  to  King's  College  during  the  present  month  will  thus 
find  a  host  of  exhibits  which  have  a  very  real  industrial  and  scien- 
tific interest.  We  are  able  to  refer  to  those  connected  with  photo- 
graphy, but  the  stalls  representing  recent  developments  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glassware,-  electric  appliances,  textile  goods,  and  chemicals 
and  drugs  contain  exhibits  w'hich  have  a  pre-eminent  importance  for 
the  future  of  many  industries  in  this  country.  The  thanks  of  the 
nation  are  certainly  due  to  the  British  Science  Guild  and  to  Professor 
Gregory,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ejchilbition  Committee,  for  the  motive 
which  has  prompted  the  bringing  together  of  this  collection,  and  for 
the  organising  work  by  w'hich  the  visitor  is  able  to  gather,  from  the 
contributions  to  the  catalogue,  the  importance  of  what  has  already 
been  accomplished. 


Patent  Reios* 


Process    patents — applications   and    specifications — are    treated    in 

"  Plwto- Mechanical  Notes." 
The  following  applioations  have  been  made  for  patents  from  July 

15  to  August  3  (inclusive) : — 

Feeding  Devices.— No.  11,792.  Feeding  and  measuring  devices  for 
rolls  of  photo-sensitive  material  used  in  photographic  cameras. 
Sir  A.  Herbert  and  L.  Miles. 

Iron-Printing  P.ipebs.— No.  11,900.  Iron  photographic  printing 
process.     W.  H.   Wilcockson. 

Photogr.aph.s. — ^No.  12,187.  Photographs  mounted  in  wood  for  fret- 
work.    F.  T.  Corkett. 

Btereo-Cinematography.— No.     11,952.  Stereoscopic    oinomato- 

grajphy.     L.  L.  Ruffier. 

Coloured  Photooraph.s.— No.  12,591.  Producimg  coloured  photo- 
graphic pictures.     J.  H.  Cristensen. 

CA.MERA.S  AND  SHUTTER. — Nos.  12,493-6.  Cameras  and  focaJ-plan* 
.shutter.     H.  J.  Craymer. 

Aircraft  Camebas.— No.  12,326.  Photographic  apparatus  for  use  in 
aircraft.     E.  il.  Langley. 

Exposure. — No.  12,316.  Discovering  time  of  exposure  in  photo- 
graphy.    N.  SteJani. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS   ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications   are   obtainable,   price    6d.   each,  post  free,  from 

the  Patent  Office,  ^5,    Southampton  Bxdldings,  Cliancery  Lane, 

London,   W.C. 
The  date  in   brackets   is    that  of   application   in    this   country  ;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 

Convention. 

-Racks  foe  Developing  Tanks.— No.  117,108  (Dec.  13,  1917).— The 
invention  relates  to  plate  racks  for  use  in  developing  tanks  in  which 
use  is  made  of  a  channeled  base  plate  from  which  extend  rods  that 
constitute  guides  ior  an  iidjiistable  dumneled  damping  plate 
adapted  to  be  locked  in  any  desired  position  on  the  rods.  The 
invention  is  designed  to  provide  an  adjustalble  rack  suitable  for  use 
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with  plate*  o<  any  usnal  as*.  It  compriMi  a  plate  rest  adapted  to 
leoeiva  the  edge*  of  tite  pktei  to  be  devidcfied  and  having  a  cen- 
tral apertore  for  the  paaaage  of  liquid.  Ttkia  rest  has  mounted 
th«Moo  npnght*  carrying  an  adjustable  gripping  piece  to  grip 
the  plate*  ithta  tliey  have  been  placed  on  edge  in  the  plate  rest, 
thia  adjuatable  pieoa  alto  haviog  a  central  apertare  for  the  paaiage 
of  Hquid.  The  uprif^bU  are  provided  niUi  locking  meoabwa  to 
luck  the  gripping  piece  in  {KMition  when  it  ia  againet  the  edgea  of 
the  pJatae. 

A  hook  majr  be  u*ed   whereby  two    guide  roda    may  be    bent 
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Fig.  1. 

•tightly  towarde  one  aootber  aod  teuaioa  ai^  It*  Mtftad  between 
the  guide  rode  and  the  adiuetahla  oiamping  flUU  liiareby  lucked  in 
poailion. 

The  guide  roda  tnay  be  acrewed  for  alt  or  a  part  of  their  length 
in  ocder  that  each  rod  may  be  Bxcd  to  the  baae  ptala  by  meam  e( 
nuu  oil  the  rod  and  if  deaired  the  adjoatable  plate  may  be  locked 
JD  ]>aaition  by  roeana  of  nuta  on  the  rod 

In  the  drawing*  a  diac  or  plate  1  ia  preferably  ahapad  Ut  oorra- 
apQod  with  the  fonn  of  the  tank  in  wliich  the  tack  ie  to  be  nead. 
1^  diac  i*  preferably  formed  of  metol  and  fonna  a  raat  for  the 
pkte*  lo  t*  devekiped.     A  aeriea  of  groovea  3  are  furmel  aoraaa  th* 


Kig.  2. 

apper  aarfaoa  of  the  plat*  1  adapted  to  rwiive  the  edgae  of  the 
pIkUa.  A  hole  8  preferably  1^  inchea  dianetar  i*  arranged  in  the 
eeatre  of  the  plate  1.  Thia  plate  1  haa  nioiinted  thereon  fuur 
nprighle  4  adapted  to  carry  a  plate  i^rip  6  io  the  form  of  a  diac 
or  plate  the  aama  ahape  and  dioienaiona  aa  the  plate  raat  1.  The 
gripping  piece  6  ia  provided  on  ite  underside  with  a  aeriea  of 
grippinit  groovea  6  adapted  to  regiatar  with  Iha  groovea  3  on  the 
plate  1.  Hm  piece  6  ie  alao  prorided  with  a  hole  9  in  the  centre 
AcM   1   ineh  ia  iMiiilar  through   whic&  the  developer  can   be 


poured  oat  and  water  poured  in  to  wash  and  hypo  eolation  to  fix. 
The  puate  5  ie  proWded  with  a  plloin  metal  top,  approximately  the 
aize  of  the  tank  2. 

When  the  platea  to  be  developed  ibave  been  placed  in  poeition  in 
the  groovea  3  of  the  plate  1,  the  gripping  piece  5  is  moved  down 
tAie  uprighte4  into  engagement  with  Uie  upper  edgea  of  the  serias  of 
platea,  thereby  gripping  the  plates  lirmly  in  position.  In  order  to 
hold  the  plate  grip  firmly  locking  pieces  whicli  may  suitably  be  in 
the  form  of  milled  nuts  7  are  screwed  down  over  the  uprights  4 
against  the  upper  surface  of  the  {xlate  grip  5  and  consequently  hold 
the  grip  6  in  position  againat  the  edges  of  the  plates. 

In  an  alternative  form,  the  locking  piece  may  be  in  the  fonn  of 
a  wire  raoanted  on  one  upright,  and  provided  at  its  free  extremity 
with  a  hook  adapted  to  hook  over  the  oiqpoaite  upright.  He 
length  of  this  wire  hook  may  be  slightly  less  than  the  distance  be- 
tween the  pair  of  uprights  to  whioli  the  ends  of  the  looking  piece 
are  to  be  attached,  and  consequently  when  the  plate  gr^  ia  in  posi- 
tion againat  the  edgea  of  the  plates  the  wire  hook  tends  to  bend 
the  oprighta  slightly  towards  one  another,  and  thereby  puts  the 
uprights  under  aligfat  teoaion  and  firmly  hoId,<<  the  fjrip  in  poaifion. 
\Vinia<n  Frederidc  Jcbnaon,  67,  CSurlea  Street,  Milford  Haven. 


MAJiKS  PLACED  OH    THB   RBOlSTBk. 
Ths  foUotting  marks  }uirt  betn  fiiaced  on  the  rtgitUr : — 

Rhooou).— No,.381,136.  Celluloid  in  aheeU,  roda,  tubea,  and 
aimilar  forma.  Socicte  Chimique  dea  Usinea  du  Rhone,  89,  Rue  da 
Miromeamil,  Paris,  France,  manufacturers.  Address  for  service 
in  United  Kingdom  is  care  of  >lewbam,  Ellis  and  Pryor,  70  and  72. 
Chancerr  Lane,  W.O. 


TRADE  HABKS  REMOVED  FROM  REQIBTBR. 

In  IM4  o/Mat  tM^uage  of  On"  Trad*  Marks  Journal  "  tht  folUttmg 
tratU  mark*  koM  betn  'removed  from  the  register  through  not^^pof/- 
ment  of  renewal  fete."  Such  non-payment  it  of  course  the  method 
adopted  by  a  firm  hacing  no  further  oeeasion  for  the  tm  of  a  mark. 

DAmoL.— Xo.  264.206.     Registered   in  Class  I.   by  O.   8cfa6lsiK  ia 
1904. 


meetlnfis  M  Societies. 


MEKTIN06    OF    SUtlKTlBS    FOR    NEXT    WXKK. 


StTirasiT,  Asonvr  IT. 
Ileal*}  Pbe«««taphla  Beelal^.    Oatinc  lo  Bacnsll. 
Manehaalar  Amslsar  PboMcrspkie  Hoaiety.    Oatlac  to  SioHbiU't  Hall, 
naekaay  Pliatagmphle  Boelvij.    OoUnf,  LouftalaD  lo  AbrMfe. 


Bel  tea. 


TraaOAT,  Acocar  10, 
Harkaaj  Pho«a«rapiiie  Seeielj.    Uontblj  oomp«tltlon.    •■  A  Domatlle  laMriar.' 


OROYDON  OAiAIERA  OLUB. 

Thc  preai«leot,  Mr.  A.  F.  CSMliarine,  last  week  made  hia  &rat 
nmtrifaation  ■nee  acceaaion  to  ki^  ofBoe,  with  a  maoh-poatpoa«d 
rtianiurae  on  "  Steam."  A  bcMar  designation,  he  said,  would  have 
bean  U,0,  but  many  felt  a  oonsUitational  repugnnnce  to  what  tlia 


In  his  dianiiation  Mr.  Catharine  was  greatly  aaaiated  by  the  black- 
board, which,  not  ha%-ing  suffered  renovartion  at  the  haoda  of  the 
aecrata<7,  atill  aooepla  tiialk,  tiwngh  unwillingly.  Evidently  tired, 
but  it  has  had  much  to  endwe  over  lung  yean,  the  first  indignity 
reoollected  being  inflicted  hy  a  youthful  acientiat  who  phustsred  its 
face  with  a  formula  for  a  p<jwerfal  henzeoa  developer,  which  on  trial 
ofaatiiiataiy  reioaed  to  aeaociate  Haalf  in  any  way  with  the  latent 
ioMga,  Him  behaviour  was  ad  the  more  regrettdble  as  it  had  beea 
poidted  out  that  the  functions  of  benzene  derivailivaa  could  be  oal- 
ooiatad  in  advsjioe  with  precieion.  The  iocideDt,  however,  afforded 
mndi  gnatification  at  the  tiime  to  the  "Uooniing  praotioal." 

Club  report*  being  primarily  in  the  nature  wf  a  oondenaer.  Mr. 
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Coitharine's  "eieam "  is  neoessarily  reduced  to  a  watery  state- 
ment that  he  very  clearly  aiid  most  interestingly  explained  the  e!e- 
iiiants  of  the  siAiject,  with  a  detailed  consideration  of  up-to-diate 
tiulhdne  plants.  With  a  dul)  so  full  of  experts  on  every  conceivable 
topic,  interest  always  attaobes  to  the  discussion,  for  often  streams 
of  knowledge  sptdug  from  unsuspected  sources.  Of  course,  in  these 
days  of  technical  books  lor  boys,  it  is  easy  to  run  an  imposing  high- 
brow show  with  but  slight  preparation,  but  the  few  questions  asked 
seemed  to  indicaite  a  genuine  desire  to  acquire  further  knowledge 
rather  than  to  impart  it. 

A  true  tale  illustraling  tlhe  ignomnoe  wihioh  may  exiat  upon  a  hot 
topic  maj-  (be  permitted  to  be  told.  A  new  and  patent  sort  of  steani- 
trt^  was  on  show  at  one  of  the  eshibitions,  and  a  visitor  (connected 
with  a  firm  of  photographic  paper  manuifactujiens)  gazed  eo  long  Oiiid 
earnestly  at  the  trap  as  to  attraot  the  attention  of  the  attertdiant, 
who  ad"vianced  and  asked  if  its  principle  was  grasped.  "  No,  I  don't 
tumble  to  it  at  all,"  said  the  visitor.  The  aittenldant  th'On  obligingly 
embarked  on  a  long  and  elalbora.te  explanation,  which  termijiated 
wjtli  an  inquiry  as  to  wfhetiher  he  had  made  himself  understood. 
"Perfectly,  tihaink  you,  except  only  on  one  jxiint,"  said  the  viaitor. 
"  And  what  is  that?  "  asked  the  attendant.  "  I  eiilfcirely  fail  to  see 
where  the  mouse  gets  in,"  came  the  unexi)ected  ajiswer  "  Good 
Heavens,  man!  do  you  bake  this  for  a  mousetrap?"  gasped  his 
ioiformant.  "I  certainly  was  under  that  impression,"  politely  I'e- 
plied  the  visitor,  and  then  gazed  wonderingly  aftea-  a  tottering  figure 
precipitating  Kupidily  towards  the  nearest  bar. 


Commercial  $Cegal  intelllsetice. 

LsGAL  NoTicB. — Notice  is  given  of  tlie  dissolution  of  the  partner- 
ship between  Frank  Louis  Taylor  and  Pauline  iSchneider  (or  Taylor), 
his  daughter,  carrying  on  business  as  photographers  at  60,  Bath 
Road,  W.,  and  106,  Holland  Park  lA venue.  Netting  Hill,  W.,  under 
the  style  of  Frank  and  Pauline  Taylor.  All  debts  due  to  and  owiiin; 
by  the  late  firm  at  the  Bath  Road  branch  will  be  received  and  paid 
by  Pauline  Schneider,  and  all  other  debts  by  Frank  L.  Taylor.  The 
business  will  be  carried  on  in  future  by  Frank  L.  Taylor  at  106, 
Holland  Park  Avenue,  Netting  Hill,  W. ,  and  by  Pauline  Schneider 
at  60,  Bath  Road,  W. 

NEW    COMPANIES. 

Oleo  Portraits.  Ltd.  (151,055). — ^This  private  company  was 
registered  on  July  29  with  a  capital  of  £5,000  in  £1  shares.  Objects  : 
Photographers,  photographic  printers,  lithographers,  etc.  The  sub- 
scribers (each  with  one  share)  are; — P.  Leask,  Alderman's  House, 
E.C.2,  C.A.  ;  F.  Jonckheere,  65,  Cole  Park  Road,  Twickenham, 
Middlesex,  clerk.  The  first  directors  are : — A.  Jonckheere,  L.  Van 
Bockel,'  and  C.  Cormeau.  Solicitors:  Bruce  Miller  and  Co.,  28a, 
Basinghall  Street,  B.C. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

September  14  to  October  12. — London  Salon  of  Photography. 
Entries  close  September  3.    Hon.  Secretary,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

October  14  to  November  30. — Royal  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  {carrier)  September  20;  (hand)  September  21.  Secre- 
tary, J.  Mdntosh,   35,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.Cl. 


Prohibition  oir  Photography.— At  BJiaclcwood,  iSoiith  Wales, 
Erne*  E.  Nunn,  photographer,  Pengam,  w"ais  summoned  for  unlaw- 
fully having  in  his  possession  a  pliotogi'aplhic  apjKuiatus  at  Maesyovvm- 
mer,  P.S.  Gardener  saiH  defendiant  was  taking  pliotogTAphs  of 
groups  of  school  children  outside  the  Maesycwmmer  School.  He  dad 
not  have  a  permit  and  said  he  had  never  been  questioned 
before  as  to  his  right,  although  he  tu'aveUed  all  over  Uie 
country.  MouimoulthiShire  wae  a  prohibited  area,  and  defendajit 
should  have  Ihad  permission  of  itihe  competent  military  authority. 
Superintendent  Porter  said  it  was  not  suggested  deifendant  had  taken 
photograiphs  of  anything  other  than  scihoole  and  soliool  children. 
Fined  20a. 


neios  ana  notes. 


Naval  PHOiooRArHs  Exhibition. — ^The  exhibition  of  naval  photo- 
graphs at  the  Princes'  Giallcries  is  still  proving  a  great  attraction, 
and  it  has  ibcen  decided  by  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Ministry 
of  Informaition  to  keep  it  oi)en  for  three  weeks  beyond  August  25, 
the  proposed  closing  day. 

Photograph?  and  Proposed  Luxury  Tax. — The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  taxes  on  luxuries  issued  on  Tuesday  last  shows  that 
the  proposed  ta.xation  is  modelled  fairly  closely  on  that  in  Frajice. 
Cameras  and  photograjVlis  appear  in  the  classes  of  goods  which  are 
to  be  sulbjtct  to  tax  only  when  the  retail  price  exceeds  a  certain 
amount — 15s.  in  the  case  of  cameras  and  £2  2s.  per  doz.  in  the 
case  of  photograplis.  The  case  of  a  cameiu  very  well  illustrates  the 
difficulties  whioli  surround  the  scheme.  Clearly  in  the  present 
circumstances  a  camera  which  costs  ISs.  or  10s.  is  as  much  a  luxury 
as  one  sold  at  a  guinea  or  £5.  Price  unfortunately  often  does  not 
suffice  to  define  an  article  as  a  luxury  or  the  reverse.  Considering 
the  great  length  of  time  wihioh  has  elapsed  while  the  Committee 
has  been  at  work  and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
committee  itself,  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  the  recommendations  will 
b«  embodied  in  the  Budget.  As  regards  goods  essential  for  the 
cam'yiiig  on  of  a  [M-oftssion  or  businesji  t'hey  are  to  be  exempted  from 
the  pixaposed  taxation. 

Thk  Professional  Photographer. — Messrs.  Kodak,  Limited, 
in  their  August  issue,  announce  that  owing  to  paper  restrictions 
their  very  well-produced  magazine  will  appear  in  future  once  every 
second  or  third  month.  This  plan  has  been  chosen  as  preferable  to 
the  monthly  publication  of  the  periodical  in  a  reduced  size  or 
inferior  form.  The  Kodak  Co.  point  out  that  "the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing four  or  five  numbers  under  the  present  conditions  is  con- 
siderably more  than  the  cost  of  producing  twelve  numbers  a  year 
before  the  war.  The  price  of  the  paper  alone  has  risen  more  than 
five-fold  since  1914,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  rise  still 
higher.  As  long  as  it  is  possible  to  continue  the  publication,  every 
effort  will  be  put  forth  not  only  to  make  its  reading  matter  interest- 
ing and  helpful,  but  also  to  maintain  the  reputation  which  it  haa 
long  enjoyed  of  being  one  of  the  best  illustrated  and  printed 
periodicals  in  the  Kingdom."  The  August  issue  fully  realises  this 
aim  in  its  literary  and  illustrative  contents.  Among  the  former 
is  an  address  from  the  President  of  the  P.P. A.,  Mr.  A.  H.  L.  Chap- 
man, and  an  article  on  "Styles,"  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Tilney.  The  illus- 
trations include  some  triumphs  of  lighting  and  posing  from  the 
Boissonnas  Studio,  Geneva. 

Dye-toned  Imagks  with  Copper  Ferhocyanide. — Just  too  late, 
unfortunately,  for  incorporation  in  the  article  on  page  357  of  last 
week's  issue  came  several  corrections,  the  substance  of  which  is  as 
fallows  : — The  bleached  image  on  treatment  with  the  dye  is  found 
to  contain  silver  as  well  a.s  silver  and  copper  ferrocyanides ;  caustic 
soda  removes  tlhe  copper  ferrocyanide,  leaving  the  silver  and  silver 
ferrocyanide.  The  dye  bath  for  the  No.  2  or  orange  tone  should 
be  made  up  to  128  ozs.,  not  380  (i.e.,  1  instead  of  3  American 
gallons) ;  the  metric  formula  is  correct  a-s  printed.  In  making  up 
the  bath  for  the  No.  5  tone,  the  instruction  should  be  to  filter  the 
separate  ."jolutions  and  to  mix  strictly  in  the  order  given,  after- 
wards diluting  to  the  required  volimie. 

The  R.A.F.  Photo  Section. — ''The  Times"  in  its  repoits  of  the 
Fiianco-British  'advaaice  last  week  east  of  Amien.^,  pays  the  following 
tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Photograpliic  Section  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force : — 

"  iMuoli  of  the  fiiU'ccess  of  the  British  offensive  begun  on  Thursday 
morning  is  imdoubtedJy  due  to  the  accurate  iniformation  of  the  enemy 
dispositions  supplied  'by  the  many  excellent  photographs  secured  by 
our  airmen.  Nearly  four  times  as  many  iihotograpihs  diave  been 
taken  during  tlie  past  week  as  during  the  preceding  seven  days,  not- 
withstanding tilie  greatly  increased  resistance  of  the  enemy. 

"  Altihouglh  little  is  heard  Cf  the  R.ii.F.  Photographic  Section  in 
the  official  communiques,  the  achievements  of  this  brandh  oonstitute 
one  of  the  minor  wonders  of  the  war.  For  fJHe  excellence  of  its 
api>n.ratus  and  equipment,  for  the  skill  of  its  trained  personnel,  and 
for  tlie  anvazing  celerity  of  its  operations,  it  is  universiaJly  regarded 
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a&  a  model  of  ito  kind.  It  ■•  no  uncommon  parfomnnce  in  the  Royal 
Air  Force  for  a  dozen  or  more  finiahed  enIaiig«(D«ot«  of  a  npw^emy 
poiition  to  be  in  the  handx  of  the  Intefligenoe  Staff  within  45  minutes 
of  the  plate  being  expoaed  in  the  air. 

"  That  tha  0«rauai  tlMCoaatvee  are  oonaioooa  of  BratiA  superiority 
in  tliie  raapeet  is  Aown  \rj  a  recently  captured  Gemwn  order,  in 
whidi  tpecia]  attention  ia  dnkwn  to  the  \-arioiis  vra}«  in  which  enemy 
secrete  are  continoaVjr  being  diackiaed  by  Britirii  eaneraa,  and  grving 
ntrict  injonctians  to  guard  asainat  this." 


CorresponaencCe 

CorrMpofulfna  sAottU  iumt  vrriu  en  &oA  iUm  of  (>M  p«p«r.  Ho 
notiet  it  lakin  of  commMmieaHani  unltst  ths  nanus  atid  addr$*M* 
of  tin  wriUri  art  gietm. 

W*  do  not  unimrtak*  rttpomiiMity  for  th»  opmvmi  oBpruttd  bf 
our  eormpondenti. 


.\nVANTE  I.V  THK  PRICE  OF  PIRATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Re  plate  dealers'  idea  of  obtaining  return  of  75  per 
cent,  of  the  area  ordered,  moet  photof^raphan  hare  already  cleared 
out  all  their  old  negative*,  and  by  thia  demand  it  will  mean  return- 
ing negative*  that  are  of  value  aa  reorriera,  aa  no  man  worth  hi* 
•«lt  in  likely  to  waate  a  r>lnt«  <iii  twn  •xt-xitrea  whrrt-  ime  will  do. — 
Yours  faithfully. 

Oin  P«o. 


To  the  Editor*. 

•DtU-iiitn, — H  does  not  aeeni  that  any  (ood  purpose  wouM  be 

i>y  iliii  iiiwrsi  aa  to  incraaae  of  oosi  of  prodnotion  of  (iholo- 

filntn.     What  conaamar*  require  is  an  aathoritotivr  at:tte- 

la  m«d«  by  pkte-tnrfken  «id  alao  inforn.atimi  as 

te-prudnc-ag  finns  belnng  to  a  "  ring."     In  short 

'"  know  thst  the  plat»«wkcr  is  not  retting  the 

iMonre  of  the  war.     If  he  is,  then  let  u*  sU 

!>]ate-matcera  "  afUr  the  war,"  in  spit* 

.r'a  piKcK  M  in  «y  own  case.— Yoais, 

AHATEtm. 


To  the    Editon>. 
.■--.:  — .--   _li   I,   ^uitc   evident   the   ring  of  plate-maker*   have 
their  head*  together.     The  rise*  in  plate*  are   alto- 

^ruier  oiii  of  proportion  to  whn*   •'■  ■    '••^-i"  *>^ ••■  •   and  are 

now  nButing  tor  the  glasa  of  old  ■-  allow 

•  rica  for  the  psiiaant  conditiona  oi   i.n-   .:.  iiwini.i.-.  n-u  . 

I^o^ognphan  have  taken  the  ilirf.-rent  riae*  very  paMiively. 
But  the  last  is  "  soom  "  rise,  and  I  think  it  is  sbout  time  we  pat 
<>nr  heads  tag*4li*r.  This  is  a  lovely  war  for  tome,  (nd  as  it  ia  the 
•rtily  one  we  have  got,  seme  are  making  the  most  of  it.  Bat  all 
thin^i  come  tn  an  end.     But  do  not  let  us  ibrget  the  ring  after  the 

8.  T.  Abeahaiib. 
—  A'pymonih,   Angu*t   10. 


To  Iha  Editor*. 

t^antleoMn,— The  latsst  rise  in  the  price  «f  plates  and  additional 
■iemaod  for  return  of  75  per  cent,  of  negatirea  or  glass  is  not  only 
.dbsnrd,  bat  bayond  all  reason.  Pbotographan  hav*  bean  economis- 
ing plate*  in  tJMSS  of  scacdty  and  h^h  prices,  consequently  the 
••'oportion  of  plates  need  to  ofden  fini»hed  i*  mdbII.    If  the  sversge 

ler  is  for  a  doMO  cabinets,  two  pnxititns,  tnished,  four  negotivea 
.ken,  then  in  retnming  76  per  cent,  one  nagative  out  of  the  order 

u>  to  be  scrapped ;  and  if  we  allow  for  breakages,  another  finifh^d 

'jativa  has  to  go. 

What  bsfipail*  to  oar  rs-ordeca?    Moat  aldUed  photographer*  dc- 

nd  on  re-ordata  to  recnpemto  them  for  their  ability  and  tiine 


spent  on  the  preliminary  order.  This  mean^  loss  in  re-order?, 
enlargements,  mimatnre«.  etc.  The  price  is  raised  several  ahilliDgs 
per  dozen,  a  pcdtry  7d.  is  offered  ("because  glass  is  dear!")  to 
swell  the  dividend*  of  the  jJnte  ring.  P.P.A.  wake  up.  I  endtfre 
my  card.— Voiirs  truly,  A  Oonst.\nt  Reabeb. 

August  10. 


To  the   Editors. 

Gentlemen,— As  may  be  imagined,  we  view  with  no  little  con- 
cern the  recent  joint  decision  of  the  plate-makers  to  supply  plates 
to  photographers  only  on  condition  that  75  per  cent,  of  deliveries 
after  August  1  is  returned,  carriage  paid,  as  "  waste  "  for  the  said 
makers  to  dean  and  re-coat. 

On  a  co-operative  basis  this  would  appear  to  meet  the  diflRoulties 
that  obtain  during  the  present  conditions  of  the  glass  market-,  but 
what  about  the  6rms  such  as*  ourselves  who,  owing  to  these  con- 
ditions, are  compelled  to  reiy  on  photographers  for  their  supplies 
lo  fulfil  important  i-oittraota,  among  others,  providing  H..M. 
Government  with  "  drcles  "  for  gas  madcs  in  use  on  all  the  Jbattie 
fronU,  as  well  as  contributing  in  no  small  way  in  the  supply  of 
deaned  second-hand  negative  gkas  to  tbe  plnte-makere  themselves? 

This  latter  we  couW  continue  to  do  even  at  a  "  fixed  "  price  (»o 
long  as  such  "  fixed  "  price  w«s  as  elastic  as  the  makers'  prices, 
which  photogra^ers  woul.l  do  well  to  make  certain  of  before  agree- 
ing to  this  sc4ien>e)  if  the  manuiactnrera  would  consult  with  ik* 
instead  of  carrj-iug  this  cn-uperative  system  to  the  extreme  and  the 
eJcpulsion  of  the  smaller  firm*. 

^Making  entirdy  for  oursdves,  if  this  monopoly  is  permitted  to 
take  place  it  means  the  i-oilapse  of  the  above  business  for  one, 
which  i*  controlled  ami  .-ttiiffed  by  "Silver  Badge  "men,  who,  ou 
account  «jf  th<«T  senile*  ovetveas,  have  been  rendered  un»ble  to 
continue  in  their  pre-war  occupation. 

I  trust  you  can  find  rfwm  in  your  valuable  columns  to  give 
puUii'ity  to  our  point  of  view :  comWned  with  your  own  esteemed 
influence  a  more  fair  and  reasonable  way  of  orvercoming  one  of  many 
difRrultie*  obuining  at  the  present  juncture  may  retult.— We  are. 
Sin,   very  faithfully   yours, 

J.  E.  HaBT  ASD  Co.,  pp.  Pkbcy  G.  Hust. 

Colrille  Square  -Mew*,  London,  AV.ll,  August  6.  • 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  GLASS  FOR  PLATES. 
To  the  Editors. 

t'.nitlenien,— The  condition  now  made  by  the  ylate  manufacturers, 
thai  thry  will  only  supply  M.'nsitive  pliite*  if  u  |>rr>p(>rtiaimte  area 
of  tli«  gl<>«s  is  returned  tu  them  in  the  form  of  ncgutivew  or  othei-wise, 
wifll  be  extremely  inooiivenient  to  n«any  if  not  most  phutographeris. 
It  appear*,  however,  to  be  a  necessity  owing  to  the  circumstanoes  of 
tho  times  and  ikA  merely  an  ai4iitrary  regulation.  t7p  to  the  com- 
ninioerocnt  of  the  war  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  glass  used  fin- 
costing  with  sensitive  eiiailsion  was  in^wrtod,  there  bdng  but  one 
manufacturer  of  suitable  glass  in  this  coimtry.  In>])oi-latiioii  lias  non- 
eiitirdy  ceased  and  our  one  miufnutnrcr  i*  quite  unable  to  supply 
the  demsnd  for  glaa*  for  photognfihic  and  other  pin-poees.  Belgium, 
wiience.  before  the  war.  we  obtained  a  great  doal  of  our  glass,  will 
hardly  be  likdy  to  resume  manofaoture  for  some  time  after  peace, 
""Mi^£B  bnildin^  and  reconstroctkinal  work  both  here  and  on 
tlittMHMM  the  demand  for  ghaa  wil  probobly  exceed  the  supply. 

I  am  desired  by  my  C'oundl  to  point  aut  to  those  interested  that 
ths  pieseiit  regulation  of  the  plate  manufacturers  or  some  method 
of  obtaining  old  negatives  for  recoating  is  likely  to  he  necessary  for  a 
bog  time  (orwisd,  whatever  may  be  the  happening,  and  to  advise 
photafraphan  to  make  arrangemeota  accordingly. 

Whether  the  present  ri.«e  in  the  price  of  pktes  is  justifiable  or 
not  ia  a  matter  entirely  unconnected  with  the  subject  of  this  letter, 
which  is  ooofined  to  the  economic  position  which  has  arisen  owing 
to  drrarnistances  tjej-imd  .•in>-one's  ctsitro]. 

.Ai-FXANDER  >(ackik,  Hon.  Secretary, 

Tin-  Professional  PiKrtographers'  Association. 

89,  .Albany  Sitre<-t,  N.W  1,.  August  12,  1918. 
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Mnsiocrs  lo  Correspondents. 

SPBOIAL  NOTIOB. 
fw  «ii««fti«ne«  </  y«n«r«<  reduced  tupplitt  »f  faptr,  ai  lAe  r—ufc 

•/  frwMHtion  of  tXe  imforUilion  of  m%teK  wood  ptdp  and  yroM, 

■  twuHtr  tpaoe  tM  >t  avmlcUe  untq  fyrthtr  notice  /f  rofti— 

!•  coTTOtfondenU. 
ilftf—T,  w*  ip«P  anitetr  >y  poei  if  ttamped  and  addreiood  enoo- 

loft  U  oneUtd  for  refiy :  h-etnt  InUrnatjonel  Oo^tfton,  from 

reader*  abraeul. 
The  fiiO  fueetione  and  aniwtrt  ipiB  be' printed  oMy  in  the  ease  of 

infuiriee  of  gencrat  intereet. 
Qyrru*  to  he  amiwred  in  the  Fridaf'e  "  Journal  "  mutt  reaeA  tu 

not    later     than    Tuttday   (poeted    Uondof),   and    iKordd    ho 

addreeeed  to  the  Sditore. 

E.  C. — You  can  oibtain  celluloid  and  other  materials  for  use  in  minia- 
ture work,  and  also  a  book  of  instiiictiona  on  the  .subject  from 
Messrs.  J.  FailJowfieJd,  146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C.  Messrs. 
H.  iRheinlaiider  and  Son,  New  Maiden,  Surrey,  also  supply. the 
celluloid  and  a  special  cement  for  fixing  it. 

A.  M.  G. — We  do  not  think  12  ft.  enough  length  of  glass ;  if  you 
wish  to  work  from  both  ends  of  the  studio,  16  ft.  would  be  better. 
Also  if  you  have  much  snow  in  your  locality  the  single  slant 
pattern  of  studio  would  be  better  than  the  ridge  and  would 
probably  coet  less  in  construction. 

REDtrciNG  Bromides. — Please  tell  me  how  to  reduce  and  clear  over- 
exposed and  over-developed  bromide  prints. — E.  G.  Pascal. 

The  best  way  ).■!  with  the  iodine-cyanide  reducer,  made  as 
directed  in  the  "Almanac,"  p.  391.  This  is  the  method  com- 
monly employed  by  enlarging  firms  for  dealing  with  prints  which 
are  too  dark  or  need  a  little  brightening  up. 

Gas  Tar. — Can  you  recommend  a  chemical  that  will  di-^guise  the 
smell  of  gas  tar,  as  the  smell  is  a  deterrent  to  .some  photographic 
e.xperiments  I  am  trying? — P.  H. 

IWe  are  sorry  that  -we  cannot  help  you  in  this  matter.  There  i.« 
no  scent  which  would  overpower  that  of  the  tar,  and  any  chemical 
treatment  would  destroy  the  character  of  the  tar. 

Rfoistered  Business. — WoTild  you  kindly  let  me  know,  where  there 
are  two  names  in  a  business,  and  both  regiistered,  if  one  was  giv- 
ing up  the  business,  would  he  have  to  write  to  Edinburgh  to  let 
them  know  he  was  leaving  the  business? — ^H. 

In  the  case  of  a  partner  withdrawing  from  a  firm  which  lua-s 
been  registered  under  the  Act.  it  is  necessary  for  that  partner  to 
give  notice  to  the  registrar.  In  your  case  it  will  be  to  the  Edin- 
burgh address,  wkich  will  be  found  on  the  form  suprplied  for  the 
purpose,  and  abtainaible  at  .any  post  office. 

L.4NTEBN  Slidk. — 1.  Is  it  possible  to  take  a  ^-plate  photograph 
direct  and  develop  to  a  lantern  slide?  3.  Can  you  tell  me  if  you 
can  supply  me  with  a  back  number  of  the  "  B.J.  "  with  a  draw- 
ing of  a  copying  board  and  camera?    I  want  to  make  or  buy  one. — 

w.  s. 

1.  Possible,  but  not  practicable  as  a  regular  working  process. 
The  method  consists  in  reversing  the  developed  negative  image 
somewhat  as  in  the  Autochrome  process.  2.  We  can  supply  a 
copy  in  paper  covers,  price  Is.  6d.,  post  free.  3.  A  recent  article 
was  in  the  "B.J.,"  January  5,  1917,  price  4id.,  post  free. 
C.  G. — From  the  specimens  sent,  it  wouJd  appeal-  that  there  i.s  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  postcards,  or  perhaps  your  dark-jxjom  lamp 
is  unsafe.  We  note  that  the  satisfactory  card  of  the  child  is 
of  another  make  of  card,  and  this  is  quite  good.  The  portion  of 
Uie  group  on  the  postcard  has  only  just  commenced  to  develop ; 
erither  the  time  is  too  short  or  the  developer  is  very  weak.  The 
»Kp8  of  the  people  at  a  window  all  show  fog,  the  2  seconds  one  is 
the  be«t ;  it  is  not  over-expoeed,  yet  the  lights  are  not  clean.  Try 
another  make  of  pa4)er,  and  see  that  you  get  a  fresh  batch.  A 
weak  developer  should  not  be  used.  Develop  for  full  time,  and 
keep  as  far  away  from  the  darkroom  lamps  as  possible 


New  Business.— At  my  private  address  here  I  do  a  small  trade  in 
copy  phtotograptiy.  I  wa»  thinking  of  accepting  an  offer  of  an 
empty  lock-up  shop.  I  am  not  changing  my  residence.  Is  it 
necessary  for  me  to  get  any  licence,  or  register  in  any  -way ;  if  bo. 
where,  and  does  this  apply  to  females  as  well  as  males?  I  employ  \ 
no  la/bour. — N.  E.  IJ 

The  Retail  Businea.^  Order  forbids  the  opening  of  a  retail  trade       ] 
or  business  at  premises  not  hitherto  used  by  the  retailer,  for  sudh 
trade  or  business,  without  a  licence.     We  have  not  the  least  dotfbt 
you  can  ofctain  a  licence  by  applying  to  the  regional  headquarters, 
w'hich  in  your  ca.=e  is  c/o  Assistant  Director  of  Recruiting,  Hare- 
wood  Barracks,  Leeds. 
Gum   Ei.EMi.— In    your  issue  of  July  12,  1918,   No.  3,060,    a    new 
medium   for  colouring  pihotographs   was  given.     One  of  the  con 
stituents  of  this  is  gum  elemi.     I  have  tried  to  procure  this  from 
several  aniists'  colournien  without  success.     Is  this  material  neces- 
sary  for  a  satisfactory  result,  and,  if  so,  oan  you  inform  me  where 
it  oan   be  6btained?-^\  W.  A. 

As  you  will  see,  tlie  purpose  of  the  gum  elenii  is  to  stiffen  the 
meddum  only  (it  may  be  omitted),  and  the  author  gives  an  alterna- 
tive formula.     Gum  elemi  can  be  dbtained   from    any  wholesale 
druggist ;  the  pre-war  price  was  2s.  a  pound.     If  you  cannot  obtain 
it  from  .Messrs.  Fallowfield,  146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C.2,  who 
supply    in  6.maJl   quantities,   write   Messre.    HaTringtons,    Ltd.,   4. 
Olivers  Yard,  City  Road,  E.C. 
Half-Day  Closi.vg.— Thursday  is  the  early  closing  day  in  this  dis 
trict,  and   we  close  all  day  for  the  benefit  of  our  staff.     Are  we 
allowed  to  close  Wednesday  a.ll  day  and  open  Thui-sday  instead?    , 
We  think  that  Thiursdiay  would  ibe  a  muoli  better  day  for  business 
thun  Wednesday,  which  is  qui<^. — h.   S. 

If  the  local  authority,  which  in  your  case  is  the  borough  couq- 
cil,  has  made  an  order  fixing  Thursday  as  the  weekly  half-holiday, 
you  are  not  at  liberty  to  keep  open  on  that  day,  even  if  you  close 
all  the  rest  of  the  week.  But  in  certain  cases  the  local  authority 
has  power  of  varying  that  order,  and  we  should  theiefore  recom- 
mend you  miaking  inquiry  at  your  town  hall.  If  no  order  has 
ibeen  made,  you  aie  at  Mberty  to  fix  your  own  day  if  you  specify 
it  in  a  notice  affixed  in  the  shop,  but  it  is  not  lawi/ul  to  change 
the  day  oflener  than  once  in  any  period  of  three  raouiihs. 


i^be  fBrttisIj  fonrnal  of  ^hoto^xaj^h^, 

IMPORTANT   NOTICE.— Advertistrs    are    requested    to    notieo 
that  the  prieet  printed  below  represent  an 

Increased  Scale  of  Charges  y 

which  is  now  in  operation  in  respect  to  all  line  announcements. 

Since  advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  prepaid,  senders  of 
line  announcements  are  asked  to  bear  in  mind  this  revised  tariff,  and  to 
makeuseof  (he  schedule  on  page  xii.  of  the  "  B.J."  for  April  26,  bywhieh 
the  number  of  words  in  any  announcement  can  be  reckoned.  They  will 
thus  save  ttiemselves  delay  in  the  publication  of  their  announcement*. 
Net  Prepaid  Line  Advertisements, 
Increased  TariS  of  Charges. 

12  words  or  less        1/. 

Extra  words Id,  per  word. 

(No  reduction  for  a  series.) 

Special  Note.     Adv'ts  under  a  Box  Number. 

"  Box  No. "  and  offioe  address charged  as  6  words. 

For  forwarding  replies  add        ...         6d.  per  insertion  for  each  adr't. 
If  replies  are  called  for  this  latter  charge  is  not  made. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  and  correctly  prepaid. 
Orders  to  repeat  an  adv't  must  be  accompanied  by  the  advertisemen* 
as  previously  printed. 

The  latest  time   for  receiving  small  line  advertisements  is  12  o'olook 

(noon)  on  Wednesdays  for  the  current  week's  issue. 
Displayed  Adv'ts  should  reach  th»  Publishers  Monday  morning. 

The  insertion  of  an  Advertisement  in  any  definite  issue  cannot  b« 
guaranteed. 

HENRY   GREENWOOD    &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Publishers, 
24.   Wellington   Street.   Strand.   LONDON.  W.C  2. 
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SUMKARY. 

Moat  profwinnal  piiotogrsphen,  MpKully  tbooc  located  in 
viUagM  and  anaU  citM*,  or*  Knatly  haiiilii-iti>n.-<1  by  the  want  of 
a   little   elementary   knowledge  of   the    i  "f  phutoKraphic 

work.     8ugf{ettion«  aa  to  the  beat  wav  aig  thia  atate  of 

Ibinii*  are  givtn  in  an  article  on  page  3^. 

Thn>p   who  have  bad  trouble  connected  >vith  the  iqoMKMlllc  of 

'I  find  in  Mr.   Kitnbev'ii  artii-lr  on  pa^e  382  very  full  in- 

for    pnidttcinK    per/eclly    iilaxed    pnnta   with  "»«»e    and 

A  very  full  deocription,  with  illuatratioaa,  of  an  apparatua,  de- 
aiit'ied  by  Mr.  J.  f.  Crabtrce.  of  the  Firtimn  ReMMVB  Laboratory, 
for  tJie  de\eloDtDent  of  cinematograjih  flla  lA  high  teapvrataraa,  but 
which  la  er|iially  applicable  to  ordinary  plat*  and  lUm  work  under 
tropical  conditiona.  ia  given  on  paffe  379. 

A  very  pimple  and  incxpcnaive  method  of  aeeorina  a  eirmlalion  of 
water  whilr  waahing  prtnia  in  flat  diabaa  will  be  found  in  "  Aaaia- 
tanta'  Notea  "  oa  psg*  383. 

In  vi«w  of  Um  grawiiig  totrcity  of  glas  we  may  have  lo  rvtum 
to  paper  aa  a  rapport  for  the  nesative  l|fn.  A  not*  on  •am*  ex- 
peneiicM  with  «>inmercial  papera  forma  •pangtapii  on  paga  378. 

.\  auK'trmion  which  may  be  of  value  lo  pkaloKrapbara  rceaivinK 
a  il.'liwrs  "f  iloiil.tful-lookinK  hypo  which  tmy  haaitata  io  oa*  will 

l»r  f'liiiiil    HI  (>.ii;r  Xn. 

Sniii  f  aa  to  the  lateat  date*  f<<i  ita  for  the  Royal 

Photographic  Society  and  the  I»ii'i  i   iin  page  384. 

Particutara  of  a  French  inventiDii  i'>r  the  ihiililiaw  of 

titlea   when     printed    under   rotarv    pli'^  impriaalona   by 

OMana  of   introducing  a  apecial   fi^iie    grain  intu  the  hnea   will   be 
found  on  pai;«  JM 

Three   •  '•>  the  growing  liat  of  Britiah  madr  r  ' 

materiaLi  .po-aarer,  White  Band  Amiclnl.  .iml    • 

tive  paixT.  •apfciailjr  made  for  X-ray  work  by  Meaar*.  iiliiiK'^orth. 
are  dealt  with  on  page  384. 

A  immber  of  letter*   *  i  T.  ii.- 

prii-*  of   ptatea.  anme  of  •■  i 

tivr  ach^mea  which  the  w<ii.-ia  i.n.i.  ■..    * i   j li.    in.-  ,Mr>-,iit 

troublea.  will  be  found  on  page*  386.  387. 

A  report  of  a  recant  council  meeting  of  the  P. P. A.,  at  which  a 
large  nuDibvr  tt  aabjacla  of  inlerrat  lo  iiie  profeoaion  were  dealt 
with,  ia  raportad  on  page  385. 

What  ia  deicribed  at  one  of  the  l>eat  and  moat  practical  lectorea 
0tet    gi^^'i    before  fKe    PntvHnn   C.imera    Cl»l»  ta    aiinim.iriaed   on 


EX    CATHEDRA. 

Dirty  Hypo.  During  the  past  few  months  we  liave 
seen  several  samples  of  very  unclean 
looking  hypo,  which  have  been  sent  by  correspondents  who 
feared  to  use  them  for  photographic  purposes.  In  every 
case  we  have  found  tlie  material  quite  useable,  the  impuri- 
ties being  insoluble  and  in  most  cases  harmless.  In  recent 
years  the  appearance  of  hypo  has  greatly  improved,  the 
dear,  small  crystals  contrasting  favourably  with  the  large 
lump*,  often  weighing  half  a  pound  each,  which,  mixed  with 
smaller  pieces,  powder,  dust,  bits  of  straw,  rusty  nails,  and 
ether  oddments,  made  up  the  contents  of  a  keg  of  hypo  forty 
years  ago.  Then  it  was  absolutely  necessary  either  to  filter 
the  solution  before  use  or  to  dissolve  it  by  suspending  it 
in  a  close  muslin  bag  in  a  jar  or  tank.  A  ready  way  of 
testing  a  sample  of  hypo  is  to  make  two  solutions  of  exactly 
the  same  strength,  one  of  a  sample  of  known  quality  and 
the  other  of  the  hypo  to  be  tested.  These  should  be  put 
into  two  dishes  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  temperatur-* 
is  uniform.  A  slip  of  undeveloped  plate  should  be  broken 
into  two  pieces,  end  these  dropped  simultancoiiily,  one  into 
each  dish,  the  time  being  not^d.  They  sliould  be  Watched 
carefully,  and  the  time  taken  to  dissolve  the  yellow  bromide 
of  silver  noted.  If  both  require  the  same  time,  the  ne  v 
batch  may  be  taken  as  satisfactory.  If  the  new  sample 
requires  more  time  to  do  its  work,  a  stronger  solution 
must  be  used  or  more  time  given.  The  former  is  to  be 
recommended,  an  there  is  danger  in  overworking  a  weak 
solution.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  trial  slips  of  plate  use'l 
must  be  cut  from  the  same  plate,  and  that  the  edges  which 
were  formed  by  the  last  cut  be  marked  in  some  way,  as 
every  photographer  knows  that  the  thickness  of  coating  of 
an  ordinary  plate  varies  considerably  in  different  parts. 
•  •  • 

Artistic  Hand-  A  recent  ii<8ue  of  "Harrington's  Photo- 
wroi4t  In  the  graphic  Journal  "  contains  an  excellent 
''••■*'^*'  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  percep- 

tive workman.ship  in  the  way  of  converting  a  most  "  ordi- 
nary "  portrait  into  something  which  has  aesthetic 
'  nuajuty.  A  pair  of  prints  illustrates  some  notes  on  this 
subject  by  Mr.  Harold  Cazneaux,  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful exponent  of  pictorial  photography  in  Australia. 
That  from  the  untouched  negative  shows  a  girl's  face  sur- 
rounded by  a  nia.Hs  of  rather  wiry  hair,  which  in  turn  is 
sharply  outlincl  against  a  very  even  background.  The 
whole  effect  is  hard  in  tone  as  well  as  in  outline,  but  Mr. 
Cazneaux  has  made  a  beautiful  rendering  of  it  by  several 
quite  simple  means.  He  has  broken  up  the  even  tone  of 
the  ground  by  means  of  Wacklead  on  Billdup  applied  to 
the  glass  side  of  the  negative.  By  this  means  also  he  has 
merged  the  outline  of  the  hair  with  the  ground,  and  then 
by  putting  the  enlargement  a  little  out  of  focus  and  usin<» 
also  a  sisgle  thickness  of  chiffon  in  the  anastigmat  projec- 
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tion  lens  he  has  secured  a  just  suflaciently  diffused  por- 
trait, the  tones  in  which  were  obtained  in  a  softer  scale  of 
crradation  by  ample  exposure  and  brief  development  of  the 
bromide  paper.  There  is  nothing  altogether  new  in  these 
devices,  ,but  the  two  prints  show  what  admirable  results 
follow  from  an  understanding  choice  ol  them,  and  from 
knowing  exactly  what  is  sought  by  their  use. 


Negative 
Paper 


The  scarcity  of  glass  may  possibly  lead 
to  our  returning  to  paper  as  a  support 
for  the  sensitive  film,  and  under  present  conditions  of 
working  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  proceeding  are  not  so 
great  as  might  appear  at  first  sight.  In  tlie  first  place 
slowness  of  printing  was  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks, 
and  waxing  or  oiling  had  to  be  resorted  to  to  render  the 
paper  more  translucent.  With  modern-  bromide  and  gas- 
light papers  this  is  not  necessary;  a  stronger  light  or  a 
little  more  exposure  nearer  the  light  will  level  matters  up. 
Secondly,  granularity  was  a  trouble.  This  is  practically 
negligible  when  the  sensitive  material  is  in  an  emulsion 
and  not  formed  in  the  body  of  the  paper  as  in  the  old 
calotype  process.  Lastly,  there  was  fragility,  or  liability 
to  injury  bv  tearing  or  exposure  to  wet,  which  also  has 
been  removed  by  the  almost  universal  practice  of  printing 
indoors  and  upon  emulsion  papers  which  are  perfectly 
dry.  We  do  not  know  whether  any  special  negative 
papers  are  still  upon  the  market,  but  in  past  times  we 
have  used  two — Wellington's,  which  was  excellent  and 
rapid,  and  Morgan  and  Kidd's,  which  was  equally  good, 
but  slower.  More  recently  we  have  made  excellent  nega- 
tives on  ordinary  rapid  bromide  paper,  Ilford  smooth 
rapid  (being  the  brand  mostly  used.  Much  of  the  bromide 
paper  now  on  the  market  is  quite  unsuitable  for  negative 
work,  the  raw  paper  being  too  coarse  and  uneven  in  tex- 
ture, but  the  thin  and  smooth  varieties  will  be  found  to 
answer  well.  We  have  found  amidol  and  M-Q  to  be  the 
best  developers — any  trace  of  pyro  stain  on  the  paper 
appreciably  slows  the  printing.  Retouching  can  be  per- 
formed with  great  facility  either  on  the  film  side  or  back 
ol  the  paper,  and  less  retouching  seems  to  be  necessary 
than  with  glass  negatives. 


Not  to 
Pattern! 


There  are  many  excellent  ready- 
prepared  distempers  or  water-paints 
upon  the  market,  and  they  afford  a  readj  and  inexpensive 
method  of  renovating  backgrounds  and  reflectors  as  well 
as  redecorating  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  studio  and 
reception  room,  a  job  which  in  many  localities  the  photo- 
grapher has  perforce  ^o  undertake  himself  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  skilled  labour.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  of 
these  distempers  is^ue  pattern  cards  showing  from  one  to 
two  dozen  different  tints  to  which  numbers  are  attached, 
these  numibers  being  supposed  to  identify  the  colours  when 
ordering  the  compound.  Unfortunately,  this  is  rarely  the 
case;  the  colours  often  vary  in  actual  tone,  being  warmer 
or  colder  than  the  pattern.  More  frequently  also  they 
vary  in  depth,  that  is  to  say  a  certain  colour,  say,  green, 
is  correct  as  far  as  tint  is  concerned,  but  it  is  much  paler 
than  it  should  be.  In  a  recent  experience  two  colours  were 
chosen  for  the  decoration  of  a  large  room,  a  sea  green  for 
the  dado  and  a  buff  for  the  filling.  These  appeared  per- 
fectly suited  for  the  job,  judging  from  the  pattern  card, 
but  when  the  tins  of  colour  arrived  the  buff  was  much 
darker  than  the  pattern,  and  the  green  as  much  lighter, 
so  that  the  dado  was  actually  of  a  lighter  tint  than  the 
filling  above  it.  As  the  precaution  had  been  taken  to 
cover  a  small  section  of  the  wall  and  allow  it  to  dry  the 
matter  was  easily  put  right  by  adding  a  due  proportion 
of  a  darker  sample  of  the  same  material  before  proceeding 


with  the  work.  Those  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  dis- 
temper colours  are  warned  against  judging  any  colour  by 
its  appearance  when  wet;  a  dark  green  which  appears  the 
colour  of  a  holly  leaf  when  wet  will  dry  up  to  that  of  a 
young  vine  leaf.  In  colouring  backgrounds  it  should-  be 
remembered  that  distemper  colours  having  a  sort  of  bloom 
upon  them  appear  lighter  in  the  photograph  than  they  do 
to  the  eye,  and  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fading  of 
some  colours,  especially  greens,  which  rapidly  change  in  a 
strong  light.  When  adding  extra  colour  to  distemper  it 
should  always  be  well  ground  with  water,  either  upon  a 
slab  or  in  a  mortar  ;  dry  colour  will  cause  streaks  and  smears 
in  the  mixture  and  spoils  the  look  of  the  work. 


SLAVES     OF     CIRCUMSTANCES. 

It  would  appear  that  as  a  rule  the  photographer  begins 
to  learn  his  business  at  the  wrong  end,  that  is  to  say  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  he  starts  his  career  in  a  fairly 
well  appointed  studio  with  a  modern  camera  and  lens, 
and  gets  to  work  without  any  very  clear  idea  as  to  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  most  of  his  actions.  If  he  has  a 
modicum  of  artistic  training  or  instinct  he  may  turn  out 
satisfactory  pictures,  and  he  is  then  quite  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  conies  a 
change  of  conditions,  the  studio  is  rebuilt  with  a  change 
of  lighting,  he  has  to  use  a  different  lens  or  he  cannot 
obtain  his  accustomed  brand  of  plates,  and  he  at  once,  for 
the  time  being,  goes  to  pieces— to  recover  painfully  by  a 
process  of  trial  and  error. 

Our  correspondence  shows  that  a  large  number  are  in 
this  condition — the  slaves  of  their  studios,  their  apparatus 
and  their  materials,  instead  of  being  masters  of  them. 
We  are  always  more  than  willing  to  help  in  any  case  of 
difficulty,  'but  it  is  somewhat  disquieting  to  find  that  there 
is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  any  systematic  training  or 
study  among  those  who  write  to  us. 

How  is  this  deficiency  to  be  remedied  ?  Only  by  the 
effort  of  the  individual,  who  must  first  realise  his  state 
of  ignorance,  and  then  take  all  measures  within  his  power 
to  increase  his  knowledge.  All  cannot  tread  the  same  road 
though  all  are  travelling  in  the  same  direction.  The 
hardest  task  is  that  of  the  worker  in  a  small  town  where 
no  personal  instruction  is  available,  and  where  there  is  not 
even  a  reference  li'brary;  in  such  a  case  the  student  must 
rely  upon  carefully  selected  books,  and  upon  experiments 
carried  out  in  as  systematic  a  way  as  circumstances  permit. 
The  chief  errors  to  be-  avoided  are  in  the  first  place  the 
study  of  ordinary  elementary  handbooks,  which  only  deal 
with  the  manipulations  of  photography  and  omit  nearly 
all  reference  to  the  underlying  principles,  and  in  the 
second  the  selection  of  advanced  books  which  require  a  fair 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  mathematias  before  they  can 
be  understood.  As  a  beginning  the  solitary  student  will 
do  well  to  procure  "  The  Science  and  Practice  of  Photo- 
graphy," by  Chapman  Jones,  and  the  "  Watkins 
Manual."  When  the  contents  of  these  two  volumes  have 
been  mastered  it  wilt  'be  found  that  any  photographic 
problem  can  ibe  tackled  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 
Reading  by  itself  is  of  little  value ;  experiments  must,  be 
made  to  verify  the  author's  statements,  as  not  only  is  the 
fact  to  be  demonstrated  then  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory, 
but  the  actual  appearance  of  the  image  made  familiar  to 
the  eye.  Such  experiments  need  not  be  costly  even  at  the 
present  price  of  materials;  one-fourth  of  a  quarter-plate 
is  sufficiently  large  for  the  elucidation  of  most  photo- 
graphic problems;  indeed,  one  of  our  most  skilful  photo- 
graphic chemists  often  uses  plates  no  larger  than  a  postage 
stamp.     In  this  way  all  the  effects  of  variation  of  exposure. 
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of  time  of  development,  strength  of  developer,  effect  of 
different  developing  agento,  the  addition  of  bromide,  in- 
teiisificatiou  and  reduction  by  various  methods,  colour 
rendering  on  orthocliromatic  plates,  the  use  of  light- 
filter?,  the  increased  exposure  necessitated  thereby,  and 
various  other  problems  should  be  practically  worked  out. 
A  similar  series  of  experiments  should  be  made  with 
brainide  and  gaslight  papers,  while  carbon  and  platinum 
printing  can  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  own  particu- 
lar characteristics.  After  a  fair  amount  of  such  practical 
work,  the  works  of  Abney  and  Meldola  may  be  studied 
with  advantage. 

Those  living  in  or  near  large  towns  have  tar  better 
opportunities  for  obtaining  knowledge,  for  not  only  are 
tei'linical  libraries  available,  but,  a-i  a  rule,  day  or  evening 
classes  where  the  study  of  photofrraphy  may  be  pursued 
ui;  ier  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  are  usually  held  during 
til"  winter.  Here  the  tyro  has  the  advantage  of  seeing  the 
variou.s  mani|>ulations  performe<l,  and  ia  saved  much  fruit- 
le^-  effort.  No  idea  of  false  shame  should  deter  a  man  or 
woman  of  mature  years  from  seeking  such  instruction.  In 
some  of  the  London  photographic  schools  pupils  well  over 
the  half-century  are  to  be  seen  working  side  by  side  with 
youngsters  who  have  only  just  entered  the  profession,  and 
n0  one  seems  conscioua  of  the  disparity  in  age. 

So   far  we   have    spoken   only  of  the  chemical   side   of 
photography ;   lighting  and  posing  are  equally  important 
to  thr>  i.rof'---i'inal  portraitist,  and  to  acquire  [  ■ 
in  fhe-t»  art-  tli'-re  mu.st  be  a  natural  aptitude.     '1  >• 

win  not  carry  the  young  artist  far ;  experiment  is  as  necen- 
aary  to  him  as  practice  in  drawing  is  to  hi*  brother  of  the 
bruaih.    Tlie  first  essential  is  that  the  student  should  have 


a  clear  idea  of  the  effect  he  wishes  to  produce,  and  not,  as 
many  beginners  do,  start  taking  a  portrait  more  or  less  at 
random.  It  is  e.\cellent  practice  to  select  an  engraving  or 
painting  and  to  endeavour  to  reproduce  the  lighting  upon 
the  living  model.  Constant  study  of  good  pictures  and 
engravings,  and  the  observation  of  people  under  various 
conditions  of  lighting  in  eiveryday  life,  educate  tjie  eye 
and  engender  an  intelligent  perception  of  things  as  they 
are  which  is  quite  unknown  to  the  casual  observer.  Thus 
the  art  student  in  photography  has  the  advantage,  for  his 
work  can  go  on  at  all  times  and  at  no  cost  until  he  comes 
to  test  his  knowledge  with  the  camera.  Then  comes  the 
benefit  of  his  technical  study,  for  he  will  then  be  able  to 
distinguish  in  case  of  failure  between  faults  of  lighting, 
of  exposure,  and  of  development. 

If  the  Fisher  education  scheme  becomes  law  every 
youth  or  girl  who  is  employed  in  a  photographic  business 
will  have  to  attend  a  technical  school  for  a  specified  num- 
ber of  hours  each  week,  such  time  to  be  counted  as  if  spent 
on  the  employer's  premises.  This  should  give  the  profes- 
sion vastly  better  assistants  than  the  present  way — we 
cannot  call  it  a  system— of  letting  the  youngsters  pick  up 
a  smattering  of  necessary  knowledge  from  those  who  know 
little  more  than  themselves.  Much  tiring  work  would  be 
taken  off  tbfe  shoulders  of  the  principal  if  he  could  trust  a 
junior  to  attend  to  those  duties  which  only  require  care- 
fulness and  intelligence.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
common  for  the  professional  portraitist  to  be  recruited 
from  the  artistic  rather  than  from  the  technical  side, 
therefore  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  the  coming 
generation  should  have  as  sound  a  training  as  possible,  for 
it  is  little  that  their  masters  will  be  able  to  teach  them. 


A  PORTABLE  APPARATUS  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  MOTION  PICTURE  FILM  AT  NORMAL  AND 
AT   HIGH  TEMPERATURES. 


(A  Cocnnianication  from  the  EastoiMi  BMearch  Laboratory-.) 


AiTuoriiH  motiunpicture  film  i»  u»uall)r  develtfped  in  studio 
laboratories  under  conditions  such  th.i»  •*;»  •— nperatnre  of  the 
variuu*  oolcitions  employed  may  be  ii  Utrd.  (Kcation^ 

often  ari»e  when  film  must  be  develo|x><i  imri.  r  1<-,  'iv  .iirabV 
roii-liii'<ii»  and  at  tempt-raturM  appruachinR  tli>'  j  pouil 

of  lli>'  ;{••'. it  I II" ntini;       TIiii«,  in  ili    •  ;!»«•  ■/{  ••\p     r   ,  -     i  i .  >    I  .i.; 

in  tf'^pi'-al  '•'.iiiilri«-j>,  in'^uliw  filri:  inii^t  1m'  ii.i:.!..  1  ,1-  -  ..1 
■«  liis^iliU'  aftir  exposure,  otlniAise  iufprmr  r>->iili*  an* 
ulttamoi  III  Mich  a  case,  develnpinent  ha*  to  Iw  cmilucteil 
at  iii|;ht  under  existing  condition».  and  the  »<>ft«>ning  o(  the 
film  nhicii  usually  results  is  no  douht  responsible  for  mj':h  •1I 
the  poor  film  obtained  on  such  exploring  expeditions.  Fxpen 
ments  were  therefore  made  with  motion-picture  film,  devrlip 
int;  according  to  the  methoti  recommended  lor  the  high  tempera- 
ture development  ol  NC  film  (Communication  No.  62,  "  British 
Journal."   1917,  p.   565). 

Possible   Metboda   of  Development. 

1.    In  ■■<•>   It   IS  po'-iMi-  lo  develop  at   nurmjl  '.e;ti- 

por.itur- -  iring  a  i|uaiili:.    'if  •'■■ol   water  *iy  ,1  piHVs 

■  f  .'  A|.    ration,  using  a  |xirou»  rpK-k,  tho  C'ole.l 

»,ii.r   i.r   the    preparation   of   thi-   »;i!  i*    and   for 

washing.  However,  the  pr.<->'-«  'i  c.ioimg  the  wni-'r  require* 
lime,  so  that  this  methixl  n<iiil<l  I"  iiii  practicable  unless  it  we.'-e 
possible  to  remain  in  the  samr  >[i  ■<  for  some  considerable  time, 
while  if  the  temperature  of  the  :iii  were  different  from  that  of 


the  developing  solutions  the  film  would  be  apt  to  soften  daring 
drying. 

2.  Using  the  s|>ecial  developer  T,  (See  Summary  for  formula) 
and  the  special  fixing  baths  recommended,  and  following  the 
instructions  as  given  for  NC  film,  plates,  and  film  pack  (Com 
muniration  No.  62)  motion-picture  negative  film  was  developed 
at  the  temperatures  indicated  with  satisfactory  results  : — 


Tompsnture.  Time  of  development. 
75' F.  4imin. 

SS'F.  3  min. 

95-F.  limin. 


Fixing  Bstb. 
Chromo  Alum — Hypo 
Cbronio  Alum — Hypo 
Formaline — Hypo 


..l»v>loping  for  li  mins.  at  95°  F.,  however,  little  control 
is  possible  and  uneven  development  is  liable  to  be  produced. 
Attempts  were  therefore  made  to  prolong  the  time  of  develop- 
ment by  the  use  of  additional  agents  in  the  developer. 

Previous  workers  (Lumiere  and  Sevewetz,  "  B.J.,'"  1911, 
p.  136;  J.  Bunel,  "  B.J.,"  1910,  p.  399;  "  B.J.,"  1912,  p.  599) 
have  advised  the  addition  of  sodium  or  ammonium  sulphate 
when  developing  at  high  temperatures,  though  the  precise  action 
of  the  addition  agents  was  not  investigated.  Preliminary  tests 
showed  that  at  90'^  F.  the  addition  of  ammonium  sulphate  to  a 
(levelojwr  containing,  carbonate  resulted  in  the  production  of 
ammonia,  which  tended  to  accelerate  development  and  produce 
dichroic  fog,  so  that  this  compound  was  not  considered  further. 
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Sodium  sulphate  proved,  however,  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  and 
the  following  results  were  obtained  with  it : — 


Time  ot  Development  with  Motion 
Picture  Negative  Film  >t  95°  P. 


Nature  o(  Developer. 


Devdoper 

+  10% 

Sodium 

Sulphate. 

90.        ... 

Developer 

+  20% 

Sodium 

Sulphate. 

.70 

15 

.06 

nil 

nil 

1.50 

...      1.36 

25 

,21 

nil 

nil 

1.94 

...      1.62 

27 

.28 

slight 

slight 

Standard 
Developer  Tc. 

limin.  gamma 166 

fog 21 

reticulation   nil 

3  mins.  gamma 2.46 

fog  29 

reticulation   nil 

4^min.  gamma  3.22 

fog  .45 

reticulation  slight 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  by  the  addition  of  100  gms.  per 
litre  of  sodium  sulphate  the  time  of  development  to  secure  a 
given  contrast  at  95°  F.  is  increased  roughly  from  1^  to  3  mins., 
and  to  4^  mins.  by  the  addition  of  200  gms.  per  litre.  In  the 
latter  case  the  sulphate  has  a  tendency  to  crystallise  out,  so 
that  a  concentration  of  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  is  the 
maximum  advisable.  The  contrast,  or  "  gamma,"  obtained  by 
developing  for  the  times  stated  is  somewhat  above  the  average, 
though  when  film  is  stored  at  a  temperature  of  95°  V.  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time  after  exposure  and  before  develop- 
ment, the  maximum  contrast  obtainable  by  development  de- 
creases. The  above  times  for  development  should  therefore  be 
modified  according  to  the  age  of  the  film  and  the  particular 
quality  of  negative  desired. 

Apparatus. 

The  following  developing  outfits  are  recommended  as  being 
readily  portable  and  practical : — 

1.  A  rack  and  tray  outfit.  The  tray  should  be  about  3  im 
deep,  while  the  rack  may  be  of  either  of  the  following  types  :  (a) 
A  spiral  peg  rack,  the  film  being  wound  round  celluloid  side 
against  the  peg  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  ;  (6)  "  the  under  -and  over 
rack,"  similar  to  the  one  for  use  in  the  vertical  tank,  but  fitted 
with  pegs  on  the  under  side  so  as  to  prevent  the  film  from 
touching  the  bottom  of  the  tray. 

(2)  A  drum  capable  of  being  taken  apart  and  a  . jjllapsible 
tank  made  of  waterproof  cloth  is  economi«al  in  the  use  of 
solution,  but  not  so  reliable  as  the  outfit  above. 

(3)  A  developing  apparatus,  consisting  of  two  reels  fitted 
inside  a  tank,  whereby  the  film  is  passed  to  and  fro  ii-om  one 
reel  to  the  other  is  satisfactory  when  used  at  normal  tempera- 
tures, but  at  higher  temperatures  the  time  of  development  is  so 
short  that  it  is  not  easy  to  use  the  machine  without  obtaining 
mottled  results.  Although  by  the  use  of  addition  agenxs  to 
the  developer,  such  as  sodium  suTphate  or  sodium  sulphite,  the 
rate  of  development  may  be  retarded,  as  above,  the  time  of 
development  with  the  developer  T.  cannot  be  con.en  ently 
extended  beyond  6  mins.  at  85°  or  4^  mins.  at  95  °  F.,  vlnch 
time  of  development  is  entirely  too  short  for  such  a  machine. 

The  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  consists  of  a  tank  fitted 
with  two  reels,  A  and  B,  which  may  be  revolved  by  means  of  an 
interchangeable  handle,  C,  while  an  interchangeable  brake,  D, 
can  be  slipped  over  the  spindle  at  A  or  B,  so  as  to  prevent  a  too 
rapid  unwinding  of  the  film.  In  order  to  develop  a  reel  of  film, 
the  tank  is  first  filled  with  developer,  and  the"  film  reeled  ofi 
on  to  one  of  the  spindles,  the  film  being. then  reeled  ofi  on  to 
the  other,  and  vice  versa,  until  development  is  complete. 

On  trial  the  apparatus  worked  fairly  well  with  a  dilute 
developer  requiring  15  to  20  minutes  development,  though  if 
the  tension  on  either  reel  was  at  all  uneven  this  produced  uneven 
development,  while  the  emulsion  was  apt  to  scrape  away  at  the 
edges  and  form  as  a  sludge  in  the  developer  and  wash  water. 

Objection  to  methods  1  and  2  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Large  tanks  and  racks  are  necessary,  thus  involving  the 


use  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  solution  for  the  developmeiu 
of  200  ft.  rolls  of  film. 

(b)   Apart  from  (he  bolkinese  of  the  same  even  when  made 
collapsible,  the  use  of  a  formaline  bath  is  impossible,  owing  to 


Fig.  1. 

the  large  surface  of  liquid  exposed,  especially  when  using  the 
reel  method  of  development. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  method  of  developing  film  by  enclos- 
ing the  same  in  an  aproifin  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed 
in  tho  Kodak  film  tank  was  tried.  Preliminary  tests  gave  good 
lesults,  and  an  apparatus  was  designed  for  reeling  and  develop- 
ing film  according  to  this  method  as  follows  : 

The  Reeling  Apparatus. 

This  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  consists  of  two  brass  nickel-plated 
I'eels,  A  and  B,  which  are  interchangeable  and  reversible,  and 


Fig.  2. 

the  table,  C,  fitted  with  a  spindle,  D,  so  arranged  that  the  spool 
of  film  from  the  camera  inagazinf  may  be  slipjied  over  D,  engag- 
ing with  a  pin  at  P.  The  celluloid  apron  of  suitable  width  on 
reel  A  is  hitched  to  the  axle  of  B,  as  is  likewise  the  exjwsed  film 
from  C,  and  both  films  wound  into  B  by  means  of  the  handle 
H,  which  is  interchangeable  between  A  and  B.     (See  Fig.  3.) 


Fig.  3. 

A  detachable  brake,  K,  may  be  fitted  into  spindles  S-1  and  S-2, 
while  the  table  C  is  fitted  with  a  suitable  brake  likewise.  The 
function  of  the  respective  brakes  is  to  keep  the  film  in  contact 
with  the  apron  during  winding.  The  detachable  brake,  K,  may 
be  eliminated  if  the  rim  of  the  reel  is  braked  during  winding. 
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The  reels  »r»  fitted  with  rings  at  R-1  and  R-2,  to  enable  the 
«ame  to  be  lifted  from  one  solution  to  another. 

The  film  having  been  reeled  on  to  B  with  the  celluloid  side  in 
contact  with  the  apron,  a  rubber  band  is  placed  around  the 
saine  when  it  is  ready  for  the  diveloper.  The  reels  A  and  B 
4ire  also  so  arranged  that  the  upper  flange  may  be  removed  by 
unscrewing  the  collars  X-1  and  X-2  (see  Fig.  2),  the  central 
■collars  P-1  and  P-2  are  likewise  removable,  so  that  after  the 
film  is  developed  by  removal  of  the  upper  flange  as  above,  the 
.apron  may  be  removed  bodily  from  the  reel.  When  reeling  the 
film,  it  is  !mpr>rtant  that  the  film  should  be  at  least  a  foot  or 
to  shorter  than  the  apron,  while  about  a  foot  or  more  of  film 
will  usually  be  wastt'd  due  to  contact  of  the  emulsion  oiix  the 
apron.  If  wound  correctly,  the  end  of  the  film  cannot  slip 
t)a<  k  thri^ugh  more  than  one  complete  turn,  and  accordingly 
th<  amount  of  film  wasted  from  thio  cause  is  negligible.  If  a 
leader  of  about  2  or  3  ft.  is  attached  to  the  end,  no  film  whatever 
n*-']  be  lf'«t 

The   DeTelopinK   Tanks. 

Ill'"  are  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  nxiaiat  of  three  tanks,  T-1, 
T  2,  an  i  T-3 — T-1  being  without  cover  and  fitting  into  T-3  fitted 
with  a  cover  and  removable  sacw-capa,  S-1,  S-2.  The  tank, 
T-3.  in  fir^  ♦'••  i"''^'  T  2.  likewise  fitted  with  a  rover.  The  tanks 


Fig.  4. 

«re  nickel-pJated,  and  fitted  with  turn-up  rings  at  I.-l,  L-2,  and 
I/-3  to  facilitate  the  rocking  of  the  trays  wlien  full  of  solntion. 
The  capacity  of  each  tanks  when  containing  the  reel*  average* 
-aUiut  8  litre*  or  2  gallons. 

Method  of  Development. 

rhc  apron  enclosing  the  exposetl  film  is  removed  from  reel  B, 
and  placed  in  the  tank  T-1  containing  the  special  developer  T-6. 
lifted  up  ami  down  once  orlwice  io  as-to  rrmove  air  bells,  and 
the  tank  then  rocked  in  alternate  direction*  for  1^  rains,  at 
9b''  F.,  or  3  min*.  at  85°  P.,  or  for  the  required  time  in  a 
developer  containing  wxlium  sulphate. 

The  aprjn  is  then  drained  quickly,  and  immersed  fur  one  or 
two  secoii'ls  in  T-2  containing  rinse  wuler  at  the  same  tempera- 
tore  a«  the  <icvelo|ier  in  T-1,  lifte<l  out,  drained,  and  then  imme- 
diately |>lac<Ml  in  T-3. 

T-3  i-ofitaiiis  the  fixing  bath  at  the  sam~' temperature  a«  the 
liquids  in  T  1  and  T-2.  and  is,  of  '-ourse,  kept  covered  when  con- 
taining the  formaline  fising  bath. 

The  fallowing  chrome  alum  hath  i^  uMd  at  tempertturea  up 
to  86    F.  :- 

Vvoirdupois.        Metric, 

Mypo 7  on.  200  gnu. 

Hodinm  sulphite  (desiccated) 1  oi.  175  Rrs.  40gms. 

Chrome  alum  2on.3S0grs.  80  gms. 

A»tle  v  id  28% ISO  minim<«  10  c  c.a. 

Water  U>  32o,».  1  litre 

I>i>t<;lve  the  sulphite  and  chrome  alum  together  ind  add  to 
the  hypo  solution,  finally  adding  the  acetic  acid. 

At  temperature*  up  to  96^  K  'hf  following  formaline  Icth 
ehould  be  employed  : — 

^  Avoirdnpoi*.  Metric. 

Hypo „...„,... 9  OSS.  350  Rma. 

8<>diam  snlphhe  (daidooaled)   1  oz.  350  gn.  50  gm.>. 

formaline  (formald>-by4« 40%)   ...  4M  oai.  125  c  c.s. 

Water  to  32oas.  1  litre 


First  dissolve  the  hypo,  then  the  sulphite,  and  finally  add  the 
formaline. 

In  ordinary  practice  with  large  racks  and  tanks  the  odour 
of  formaline  in  most  cases  prohibits  its  use,  though  with  the 
above  outfit  and  using  the  covered  fixing  tank  (see  Fij;  -.)  the 
odour  of  the  formaline  is  negligible.  The  tank  T-3,  'itted  with 
a  cover  and  removable  screw  caps,  S-1  and  S-2,  may  be  fiiled 
through  S-1  and  emptied  through  S-2.  The  tank  fhouH  be 
kept  covered  and  the  lid  removed  only  to  allow  of  the  iiuaier- 
sion  of  the  apron. 

It  is  advisable  to  wear  rubl)€r  gloves  when  working  with 
formaline. 

Waahinc 

After  thoroughly  fixing,  the  apron  is  removed  to  tank  T-2,  and 
thoroughly  washed  in  seNeral  changes  of  water  at  the  same 
temperature  as  the  fixing  bath.  Washing  may  be  carried  out 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  water  by  three  or  four  immersions 
of  3  mins.  each  and  rocking  and  draining  after  each  immersim 

Drying. 

Several  methods  of  drying  the  film  were  tried  as  follows :  — 

(a)  The  apron  was  telescoped  over  a  lung  rod  and  i-llowe'l  to 
dry  in  the  air.  In  this  way  the  film  was  dried  in  contact  with 
the  apron  and  could  be  separated  fro^  the  same  vhen  ary. 
However,  by  this  method  the  first  few  feet  of  film  are  inv.irmbly 
scratched  by  virtue  of  pushing  out  the  centre  of  the  roll.  If  a 
leader  is  used  scratching  of  the  exposed  film  may  be  avoidej. 

(6)  By  blowing  air  through  the  spirally  wound  apron,  thufl 
drying  the  film  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  for  the 
drying  of  prints  by  means  of  the  Majestic  print  dryer  (K.K.Co.). 
The  method  of  procedure  was  to  place  the  apron  within  i  funnel- 
shaped  holder,  fitted  with  a  rubber  sleeve,  so  as  to  fit  tight 
round  the  coiled  apron  and  to  blow  hot  or  cold  air  throu>;h  the 
apron  by  means  of  a  fan. 

The  experiments  were  not  successful  because  drops  of  water 
were  invariably  left  on  the  film,  and  these  left  drying  marks 
on  the  finished  film.  From  this  it  was  considered  absolutely 
neceesaiy  to  squeegee  the  film  and  remove  superfluous  moisture 
before  drying,  if  drying  marks  were  to  be  eliminated. 

.attempts  were  then  made  to  squeegee  the  film  by  re-.-celing 
the  apron  and  film  irom  reel  A  to  reel  B  (see  Fig.  2)  and  passing 
the  film  l«lween  sijueegeeing  rollers  affixed  to  a  spriiii;  so  as 
to  take  up. the  slack  formed  by  expansion.  Althoutth  after 
k>]ueegeeing  in  this  manner  better  results  were  obtained,  it  was 
considered  that,  owing  to  the  bulkiness  of  the  fan  required  to 
supply  the  air,  this  method. was  not  practicable. 

The  pietho<l  finally  adopted  for  drying  was  simply  to  re-reel 
the  apron  and  to  wind  the  film  on  to  a  collapsible  rack  si<<iilar 
to  the  racks  uned  in  the  tank  development  of  motion-j^icture 
film.  The  surfiice  moisture  was  removed  from  the  film  With  a 
rhamoi*  before  drying,  the  film  being  sufficiently  hardoned  to 
permit  of  such  treatment. 

If  the  washing  was  not  thorough,  a  little  residual  hypo  wae 
left  on  the  back  surface  of  the  film  owing  to  contact  of  the  same 
with  the  apron,  though  this  was  removed  during  the  usual 
IjinriisaTfif  after  cleaning. 

"file  apron  was  readily  dried  by  hanging  up  in  the  coiled  con- 
.lition,  though  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  thoroughly  dry 
the  aprim  before  reeling  a  new  length  of  film  for  development. 

Development  of  Poaitive  Film. 

The  apparatus  may  be  used  for  developing  motion-picture 
positive  film  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  for  negative  film. 

Portability  of  the  Apparatua. 

The  apparatus  is  extremely  portable,  the  reels,  apron,  and 
tanks  fitting  inUj  one  tank,  while  the  base  of  the  reeling  ap- 
paratus is  made  in  two  parts  which  fold  together  as  illustrated. 
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The  diameter  of  the  reels  for  different  lengths  of  film  is  as 
foHows:  — 

Length  of  Film.  Diameter. 

100ft Win. 

150ft 17  in. 

200  ft 20  in. 

An  outfit  for  finishing  200  ft.  rolls  would  therefore  only  take 
np  a  space  of  22  by  9  inches. 

Summary. 

By  an  application  of  the  apron  method  of  developing  film  as 
adopted  in  the  Kodak  film  £ank  outfit,  a  portable  and  compact 
apparatus  has  been  devised  for  the  ijevelopmfnt  of  motion 
picture  film,  while  by  applying  the  method  of  developing  at  high 
temperatures  as  described  in  Ck)mmunication  No.  62  ("  B.J." 
1917,  p.  555),  it  is  possible  to  develop  motion  picture  film  up 
to  temperatures  as  high  as  95°  F.  In  view  of  this,  and  the 
portability  of  the  apparatus,  it  is  hoped  that  the  method  will 
be  of  particular  value  to  explorers  travelling  in  tropical  coun- 
tries who  must  develop  their  film  as  soon  as  possible  after  ex- 
posure and  under  existing  conditions. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  celluloid  apron  somewhat  wider 
than  the  width  of  motion  picture  film,  and  a  suitable  reeling 
apparatus  and  developing  tanks,  the  film  being  wound  on  to 
the  apron,  developed,  fixed  and  washed  in  the  apron,  and  finally 
dried  by  transferring  to  a  collapsible  frame  rack  in  the  usual 
way. 

The  formula  for  the  T-6  developer  recommended  is  as  follows  : 

Avoirdupois.  Metric. 
Paraminophenol  hydrochlorido  or 

Kodelon    105  grs.  7  gms. 

Sodium  sulphite  (desiccated)  1  oz.  300  grs.  50  gms. 

Sodium  carbonate  (desiccated)    ...     1  oz.  300  grs.  50  gms. 

Water  to  32  ozb.  1000  c.c.s. 


The  time  of  development  with  this  developer  is  14  min.  .it 
95°  F.,  but  if  this  is  too  short  for  convenience  in  working,  tlie  , 
time  may  be  extended  to  3  min.  by  adding  10  per  cent,  sodiun 
sulphate  to  the  developer  before  use. 

After  developing,  rinse  for  a  few  seconds,  and  fix  in  the 
following  chrome  alum  bath  at  temjjeratures  up  to  85°  F. 

Avoirdupois.       Metric. 

Hypo 7  ozs.  «s»  200  gms. 

Sodium  siUphite  (desiccated)   1  oz.  175  grs.     40  gms. 

Chrome  alum  2ozB.350grs.     80  gms. 

Aoetic  a^id  (28%)  150  minims  -    10  c.c.s. 

Water  to  32  ozs.1'L™l,  1  litre 

Dissolve  the  sulphite  and  chrome  alum  together,  and  add  to 
the  hypo  solution,  finally  adding  the  acetic  acid. 

At  temperatures  up  to  85°  F.,  the  following  formalin  bath  should 
be  employed : 

Avoirdupois.        Metric. 

Hypo 9  ozs.  250  gme. 

Sodium  sulphite  (desiccated)   1  oz.  350  grs.     50  gms. 

Formalin  (formaldehvde  40%)     ...     4J  oz.s.  125  c.c.s. 

Water  to  32  ozs.  1  litre 

First  dissolve  the  hypo',  then  the  sulphite,  and  finally  add 
the  formalin. 

When  developing  at  high  temperature  it  is  very  necessary  to 
maintain  the  temperatures  of  the  developer,  fixing  bath,  and 
wash  water  the  same,  otherwise  if  the  film  is  transferred  from 
a  hot  to  a  cold  solution  or  vice  versa  reticulation  of  the  gelatine 
coating  is  liable  to  occur. 

By  a  slight  modification  the  apparatus  could  be  made  suit- 
able for  daylight  developing,  though  this  would  necessitate  the 
carrying  of  a  collapsible  box  to  fit  around  the  reeling  apparatus. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  Tulpan  for  his  valuable 
assistance  in  the  cai-ryii^  out  of  the  various  experiments. 

J.  I.  Ceabtbee. 


GLAZING      PRINTS      BY      SQUEEGEEING. 


[The  following  article  published  iu  a  recent  issue  of  our  contemporary,  "American  Photography,"  deals  with  the  glazing  ofgprinta  b; 
the  somewhat  old-fashioned  method  of  a  polishing  mixture,  but  the  very  specific  details  which  tha  writer  gives  may  belof  servica^to 
the  many  who  at  one  time  or  another  find  difficulties  in  getting  prints  to  strip  regularly. — EDS.,  "B.J."] 


Most  amateur  and  many  professional  photographers,  especially 
those  of  the  professional  class  who  have  not  taken  much  interest  in 
glazed-surface  prints,  mentally  classify  the  process  of  squeegeeing 
as  a  matter  of  look  and  uncertainty,  and  deem  it  only  a  fad  for 
those  who  have  both  time  and  paper  to  wwate.  In  fact,  the  writer 
once  had  a  personal  talk  with  a  highly  rated  professional  worker, 
who  occasionally  made  prints  for  the  engraver,  who,  as  you  know, 
usually  prefers  or  even  demands  a  squeegeed  surface.  This  photo- 
gifipher  told  me  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  always  printing 
double  the  number  of  prints  ordered,  and  even  then  was  obliged 
many  times  to  make  reprint*  to  replace  those  stuck  to  the  squeegee 
plate,  or  wrinkled  or  torn  in  the  very  uncertain  process  of  removing 
them.  His  idea  was  that  from  the  worker's  standpoint  squeegeeing 
amounted  to  a  loss  of  time  and  a  ruined  temper  and  was  not 
practical. 

Before  giving  an  explanation  of  the  method  which  I  followed 
with  perfect  success  for  a  number  of  years,  I  will  mention  the 
kinds  of  photograplhs  that  can  be  manipulated  in  this  way.  I 
would  not  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  I  consider  that  all  kinds 
of  pictures  are  beat  finished  in  this  surface,  for  I  am  an  admirer 
of  matt  or  velvet  surface  for  many  subjects,  although  I  have 
squeegeed  printe  of  nearly  all  classes  during  my  experience 
at  commercial  finishing. 

Squeegeed  prints  are  very  satisfactory  where  one  is  compelled 
to  get  the  utmoet  detail  from  a  thin,  transiparent  negative,  or 
any  negative  which  contains  many  small  detail*  with  little  or  no 
contract.  The  engraver  usually  desires  this  surface,  as  it  enables 
him  to  reproduce  with   the  least   loss  of   tone.     Contractors   who 


have  photographs  made  at  different  stages  of  construction  always 
demand  the  most  detail  possible  and  usually  have  their  prints 
mounted  on  linen,  whicih  can  most  easily  be  done  while  the  prints 
are  on  the  squeegee  plate.  View  photc^naphers  who  canvass  from 
house  to  house  and  depend  for  their  orders  upon  samples  already 
taken  find  their  work  more  quickly  saleable  when  finished  in  this 
surface,  and  mounted  in  the  neat  slip-in  mounts  now  upon  the 
mad-ket.  This  enables  them  to  save  the  mounts  from  unsold  work, 
as  tlie  prints  are  not  fastened.  Stamp  photographers  use  this  sur- 
face to  advantage,  t)oth  for  appearance  and  rapidity  of  drying 
prints.  X-ray  plates  yield  the  best  prints  in  this  finish.  Last, 
init  not  least,  the  professioiiail  finisher  will  find  it  to  his  advantage 
to  use  it  almost  exclusively.  As  a  rule  his  customers  will  learn 
to  like  the  finish  if  they  do  not  at  first.  At  least  I  found  it  so 
in  my  experience.  Most  customers  will  agree  that  tlieir  pictures 
look  more  artistic,  have  better  detail  and  brilliancy,  and  are  far 
less  susceptible  to  finger  prints  and  scratches,  nor  will  dust  adhere 
to  them.  Whether  the  readea-  is  an  amateur  or  professional,  he 
will  find  the  fo'Jowiug  method  always  successful,  if  he  pays  heed 
to  the  small  details,  w'hicb  1  have  found  Tiecessary  in  all  branches 
of  photograjphy.  Beginning  with  fundamentals,  I  will  say  that  muoh 
depends  upon  de\eijaping,  fixing,  and  washing.  Do  not  allow  euiy 
of  the  solutions  to  become  warm  enough  to  soften  the  emulsion. 
During  hot  weather  this  difficulty  can  be  ovei-come  by  using  double 
trays  and  frequently  changing  tlie  water  in  the  outer  tray.  Use 
the  regular  acetic  acid  short  stop  between  development  and  fixing. 
This  consists  of  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  No.  8  acetic  acid  to 
thh-ty-two    of    water      It    prevents    developer    from    reaching   the 
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fixing  bath  and  forming  a  precipitate  to  setUe  on  the  prinU.  The 
foUoiring  acid  fixing  bath,  which  is  quite  uni%-er:ally  lued,  ii  the 
b«t  :— 

Water     64  ozs. 

H\i>o      < 16  ozs. 

After  tboroa^Iy  diaolving  tke  above,  dtoolre  leparately  and  add 
the   following  hardener  : 

Water     „ 6  ozs. 

Sodium  aulphit*     j  oi. 

Acetic  acid  No.  8    v „ 3  oat. 

Powdered  akun      ]  ot. 

This  ba*h.  if  properly  mixed,  is  very  dear,  and  wiM  leave  practi- 
cally DO  precipitate,  even  after  coiiaider*ble  ase,  and  insures 
thoroagh  bardemng  of  the  priote.  It  •booM  be  discarded  when 
it  shows  signs  of  precipitetion  and  Ions  of  its  hardening  properties 
Fix  priiiia  the  nsoal  length  of  time,  ten  or  fifteen  minute*,  but 
i>u  looker.  It  is  possible  to  harden  printe  too  much.  Bait  winter 
i>  much  better  for  waahing,  and  if  oaed  the  print*  wiH  proUbly 
need  no  sponging  before  plaoing  them  i^ion  the  sqaeegee  pifltes. 
If  the  wash  water  contains  lime  or  other  impurities,  it  i>  verj- 
neceasary  thoroo^y  to  sponge  the  surface  of  eadi  print  after  the 
last  change  of  waah  water.  This  may  be  sUghtly  wanner  than  the 
earlier  one»,  which  will  allow  the  preoipiUte  to  be  more  tkotoughly 
removed.  Sponging  is  most  successfully  performed  by  placing  a 
board  or  plate  of  metel  in  the  waah  Umy  witli  the  edge  resting 
on  the  aide  of  the  tray,  and  placing  the  printe,  one  at  a  •.ime. 
face  up  on  the  plate,  just  oat  of  the  water.  Use  the  thumb  of  one 
hand  to  bold  the  print  and  rob  the  print  with  the  pabii  of  the 
other  hand,  using  downward  strakea.  When  one  geU  the  hang  of 
it.  several  hundred  prints  can  be  cleaned  in  a  very  short  time,  with- 
out eittier  tearing  or  crwDpling.  The  deanar  the  aorface  of  the 
print  as  well  as  ot  the  squeafee  plate,  til*  biabar  the  poUsb  and 
least  risk  of   failure  in   renoring  when  dry. 

Now.  as  to  the  apparatus  and  matariab  neceasary  in  addition 
to  the  regular  finishing  ofdM.  .Mine  ewMiate  of  six  large  roeUl 
sqnacgee  plates,  a  large  ball-lieariiig  priirt  roDar,  an  eieotric  fan. 
a  bonch  of  bast  grad*  lioties*  blott<«i,  a  botti*  of  benxine.  one 
of  potisbing  aolotton,  and  a  numiwr  of  polishing  doth*.  The 
poMiing  sotirfaao  U  aaaUy  made  by  addiag  oa*  onnc*  of  paraffin 
oil  to  four  or  five  ooncaa  of  benzine.  Lanp  panOn  may  be  used. 
inA  it  takea  sane  time  to  diaaolve.  The  c\oth»  must  b*  soft  in 
texture  if  you  widi  to  keep  the  surface  of  your  plate*  from  soon 
becoming  dull.  U  U  isveraUTe  that  mm  elotlia  be  washed  before 
aa*.  (ar  the  purpoe*  of  ramoring  the  daidi,  o^Mrwise  sticking  of 
'int«  will  invariably  reaalt. 
pr<f>azatsoa  of  the  plate*  is  of  the  alHMat  iflipartaoce. 
1!  iiuM  threads  of  film  or  paper  frooi  tka  Miga*  ot  prinU  remain 
"u  tbe  platea,  reoMve  thia  with  a  itmf  doth.  Than  thorooghly 
lean  th*  p!ate  with  bcndna  and  mb  if  wMi  one  of  the  doth*. 
«hich  shook!  be  kept  exdosiveiy  for  ttia  pari  ot  tha  polishing. 
Theti  cover  and  polish  widi  the  panAa  aolotion,  Ming  another 
•pccial  dcAh.  Lay  the  priote  face  down  apoa  tha  plate,  and  with 
Uottars  and  print  roUar  r«a>ove  evety  bit  ot  laoMaf*  poaeible. 
More  adatnte  eaa  than  b*  raowved  by  roiling  wiAoat  the  blotten, 
using  coosidetafaie  prasaore  to  press  cot  both  wat«r  and  air-ddls. 
Be  carefol  that  some  of  tha  prinU  da  not  soddenly  roll  op  around 
the  rolWt  and  bacona  damaged.  If  Uia  printe  slide  around  easily 
it  is  an  indindiau  iIm*  they  have  profaaUy  not  received  suffiden't 
hardening  or  hawe  been  alightly  meltad.  Now  place  the  plate  a 
foot  or  ao  distant.  diracUy  in'  front  of  the  electric  tan.  If  a 
cotMidenable  nodber  of  printe  are  to  ba  treated,  you  may  proceed" 
to  lUI  (i«h*r  platea  in  tha  same  manner,  and  generally  by  the  time 
yaa  hmvt  the  seoond  or  third  plate  pnpaiad  the  first  will  be 
ready  in  r»m..v-  that  is,  providiuK  the  laaipeiatnre  and  atmosphere 
■re    f.i  Do   not   try   to    remora   MMOt   until    quite    dry. 

P'int-  „  while  yet  sliRhtlj  moist  will  come  oil  with  perfect 

I i  n  few  nuanents  longer.  The  printe  should  not  Mow 

or  .  .;ii.'  vi.urviv  off  spooteneously ,  although  the}-  may  loosen  some 
at  the  edgM.  If  (hey  Mow  off  while  still  wet,  too  much  paraffin 
has  been  left  on  tbe  pktes.  In  this  ca**,  use  more  preaaore  in 
the  poUshing,  which  ranovaa  more  paiaWn.  A  small  araooot  of 
sxprimce  in  poliafaiag  will  soon  stait  on*  right,  and  prints  may 
be  fqoeegred  by  tba  hmdred  with  natlorm  sacceM  and  without 
any  lose  whatever. 


After  removal,  printe  should  be  curled  face  out,  by  drawing 
them  bet/ween  the  edge  of  a  ruler  and  the  knee,  and  immediately 
placed  in  the  press  or  under  considerable  weight  until  bone  dry. 
after  which  they  will  remain  perfectly  and  permanently  flat. 
The  pressing  is  not  altogether  necessarj-  if  one  wishes  to  turir 
the  work  out  immediately. 

At  I  mentioned  mounting  printe  on  linen,  I  will  give  briefly 
my  nMthoda  for  tiiis  manipulation.  You  cannot  use  the  fan  for 
drying  very  successfully  with  this.  The  linen  should  be  moistened 
and  wrung  a*  nearly  dry  as  possible.  While  the  prints  are  still 
wet  upon  the  squeegee  plate,  Knear  tiem  with  liquid  glue,  being 
careful  to  use  a  very  tl^n  coat  and  not  to  allow  it  to  get  off  the 
printe  and  under  the  edge*.  Adjust  the  damp  linen  to  the  printe. 
and  with  blotter  and  roller  roll  gently  long  enough  to  get  tfae  linen 
thoroughly  in  contact  with  the  prints.  Place  six  or  eight  tihick 
neeses  of  blotter,  also  something  stiff  and  a  weight  on  the  prints. 
and  allow  plenty  of  time  for  drying.  I  have  had  verj-  little  bad 
hide  with  this  method,  but  be  careful  in  the  later  use  of  blotters 
thM  have  aocaniidated  ^ne  and  take  special  pains  to  remove  any 
trace  of  gloe  that  gete  on  tha  aqueegee  plate. 

Again  may  I  repeat  that  contimied  success  in  this  work  is  due 
to  carefulness  and  attention  to  technicalities.  Use  more  pains 
than  seems  necessary  at  all  times,  and  it  will  save  waste  and  a 
ruined  t«nper  in   the  long   run.  F.   W.   Kimbey. 


Assistants'  Rotes* 

• — 

N»4*t  ty  ossMteats  «uil«il«  for  (Aij  column  wtU  bt  *«a4«d«'</ 
tmd  paid  ft  on  tk*  flrit  of  tk*  wiontK   foUowtng  fuHitmtUn 

Waahing  in  Traya. 

Tats  note  may  he  of  interest  to  assistante  who  want  to  make  tha 
beat  of  the  oooditions  of  working  that  exist  in  their  particular 
"■hop."  There  are  still  to  be  found  workrooms  where  batdiee  of 
printe  and  negative*  are  waehed  in  flat  dishes  or  trays  into  which 
«h*  water  enters  at  the  top,  and  flows  out  at  the  top.  This  method 
i*  oaly  affective  by  constantly  tumihg  over  the  prints,  end 
repeatedly  eniptyiiig  out  all  the  water  'ta  a  series  of  changes.  Tlia 
device  alKnm  was  made  by  making  a  <iiainond  cut  on  the  side  of  a 
wide-mooth  bottle  at  the  hottom,-  and  Ihrealring  the  piece  out  by 
placing  a  stick  inside  at  the  cut,  giving  r^  a  sharp  tep  with  a 
hammer. 

Ths  bottle  was  placed  at  one  comer  of  tlie  wasliing  tray,  and  the 
Up  turned  on. until  tlie  inflow  exceeded  the  outflow,  thus  gradually 
filling  the  bottle.     When  nearly  full  the  inflow  was  re<1'.iccd  so  that 


eorntr 


It  correspooded  witli  Uie  outflow,  thus  keying  the  bottle  nearly 
full  of  water,  and  thereby  alightly  increasing  its  pressure  at  the 
outflow.  The  water  enters  tbe  tray  alt  the  Ibotloin,  creates  a  circular 
nnlioo,  and  flows  out  at  the  top.  If  tilted  as  sfiown  in  sketch  the 
de\-Tce  becomes  more  effective. 

This  ia  not  an  automatic  wadier  that  does  ite  work  unaided,  and 
it  is  vary  neoeasary  to  give  a  fe\v  complete  changes  of  water,  but 
it  distuih*  the  hN^io-laden  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  trav  lu:'' 
prevente  prints  from  slicking  to  one  another.     A  tin  can  could  be 
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used  if  tlie  wtia-ker  is  nut  lucky  enough  to  knock  out  a  hole  in  a 
bottle  successfully.  A  bag  of  flannel  or  swansdown  pushed  into  the 
bottla  aaiid  tied  witli  .string  to  the  neck  wiill  make  an  excellent  filter 
for  trapping  foreign  matter. 

This  bag  n-.ust  be  frequently  rinsed  out,  nnd  the  contents  will 
probably  .siii-prise  the  woi-ker  who  imagines  that  tap  water  is  free 
from  iron  particles,  etc.  Many  of  the  failures  in  sulphide  toning 
oan  be  traced  to  foreign  matter  ii»  the  water.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  device  acts  as  a  non-splaSh,  and  prevents  the  noise  of 
running  water. — R.  R.  R. 
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pi)oto=mecl)dnlcdl  notes* 

— • — 

Letterpress  in    Rotogra-vure. 

Pabticulars  are  given  in  a  recent  specificaition  (No.  109,968) 
of  the  proceiis  patented  by  the  Soci^te  Anonyme  la  Photogravure 
Rotative,  96,  Rue  d'Assas,  Paris,  for  the  production  of  sharp 
•letterpress  characters  in  impression.s  from  lotary  intaglio  plates. 

Numerous  e.xperiments  have  shown  that  the  jagged  appearance 
of  letteipress  in  the  proceiss  is  due  to  the  screen  aaid  that  if  the 
screen  be  simpjy  omitted  for  the  letterpress  engraving  the  ink 
runs  and  the  print  is  blurred,  which  probably  is  a  defect  as  bad 
ae  the  jagging.  But  it  has  been  found  that  if,  in  addition  to 
not  using  a  screen,  the  engraved  parts  for  the  letterpress  repro- 
dsotion  be  roughened,  the  ink  does  not  run  and  very  clear  im- 
pressions are  obtained  from  the  engraving. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  produce  from  a  plain  negative  of  the 
original  letterpress  a  positive  copy  printed  through  a  i^creen  hav- 
ing a  transparent  grain  from  which  positive  copy  a  print  on 
sensitised  tissue  is  made  and  transferred  to  the  metal  to  be 
-engraved.  By  such  screen  trajisparent  points  are  produced  on 
the  positive,  and  these  impart  a  corresponding  grain,  in  hardened 
geliatine,  to  the  sensitised  tissue,  which  grain  retards  the  etching 
at  these  points,  and  outstanding  points  are  produced  at  the  bottom 
of  the  etohed  cavities,  these  points  tending  to  retain  the  ink 
-therein,  ft  has  aJso  been  proposed  to  take  a  photographic  copy 
of  the  soi'een  and  use  that  over  the  negative,  and  it  has  aCso 
been  proposed  to  produce  tlie  same  effect  by  photogi-aphically 
iprinting  the  screen  on  the  sensitised  tissue.  It  has  been  stated 
that  by  removing  the  screen  during  part  of  the  exposure  greater 
sharpness  may  be  obtained. 

According  to  the  present  invention  the  process  of  producing 
intaglio  plates,  or  cylinders,  for  printing,  is  improved  and 
eimiplified  and  a  roughened  surfiace  is  produced  at  the  bottom 
of  the  parts  engraved  for  letterpress  printing,  these  results  being 
■obtained  by  applying  to  the  plate  or  cylinder  to  be  engraved 
■&  reproduction  which  has  been  produced  without  the  u-se  of  any 
.screen  whajtever,  and  by  using  for  the  engraving  an  etching  or 
-oorrosive  agent  or  the  equivalent,  which  will  produce  the  required 
Toughened  surface. 

The  engraving  agent  miay.  for  example,  be  chromic  acid  and 
iron  perohloride,  preferably  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  by 
•weight  of  chromic  acid  to  two  pailts  by  weight  of  iron  per- 
chloride,  or  any  other  suitable  melthod  of  effecting  the  roughening 
may  be  adopted,  for  example,  it  may  be  effected  by  projecting 
thereon  any  suitable  granulai-  substance,  by  means  of  compressed 
air,  after  the  mianner  of  what  is  known  as  the  sand  blast. 

By  the  process  laccording  to  this  invention  instead  of  obtaining 
in  the  printis  thick  or  deep  black  parts  or  a  number  of  squares 
as  are  produced   in  the  characters   by  the  use  of   a  screen, 


such 


.and  resulting  necessarily  fxom  the  spaces  in  the  screen,  there  are 
obitaaned  jirinted  characters  which  are  a  deep  black  without 
jagging. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

September   14   to    October  12.— London    Salon  of   Photography. 

Entries  close  September  3.    Hon.  Secretary,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

October    14    to     November    30.— Royal     Photographic     Society. 

Entries  close  (carrier)  September  20;   (hand)  September  21.     Secre- 

■*ary,  J,  Mdntosh,   35,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.I. 


Reu)  materials,  jic 


Unisol  HvpO-SAVEn.— a  liquid  preparation,  which  in  these  days 
of  liability  to  hypo  scarcity  is  obviously  assured  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  reaches  us  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Secretan  210a,  Tufnell 
Park  Road,  London,  N.7.  It  is  issued  as  "  Unisol,"  and  is  de- 
signed to  effect  economy  of  hypo  by  keeping  the  fixing-bath  free 
from  discolouration  in  use.  It  is  added  to  the  fixing-bath  in  the 
proportion  of  5  drams  to  every  20  ozs.  of  the  latter,  and  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discover  for  ourselves  is  most  active  in  preserving  the 
fixer  ill  a  perfectly  clean  and  clear  condition.  Whether  Unisol 
contributes  anything  to  the  fixing  powers  of  the  bath — i.e.,  enables 
a  given  weight  of  hypo  to  dissolve  more  silver  bromide  (disregarding 
the  question  of  stain)  than  it  would  without  the  addition,  we  are 
not  able  to  say,  nor  does  Mr.  Secretan  make  this  specific  claim  for 
it ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  new  introduction  the  photo- 
grapher has  an  efficient  aid  to  economy  in  hypo  equal  in  performance 
to  the  amidol  preservative  "  Serteka,"  which  Mr.  Secretan  put  on 
the  market  some  months  ago,  and  which  we  were  able  to  refer  to  in 
unqualified  terms  as  to  its  satisfactory  effectiveness  for  its  par- 
ticular purpose.  "  Unisol  "  is  sold  in  8-oz.  bottles  at  Is.  6d.  (postage 
6d.),  and  is  issued  with  instructions  for  the  fixation  of  prints  by 
test,  somewhat  -according  to  a  system  which  we  have  many  times 
recommended. 

DiOMET— White  Band  .\midol.— Users  of  the  White  Band  0»ra- 
pany's  developer  "  Monomet "  will  hear  with  interest  that  the 
company  has  now  placed  in  the  market  a  British  made  amidol, 
which  at.  first  it  is  marketing  as  "Amidol — White  Band,"  which 
name,  as  time  goes  on,  will  be  gradually  displaced  by  "  Diomet," 
the  registered  trade  name,  which  after  the  war  will  serve  to  mark 
the  developer  from  other  amidols  of  possible  German  origin.  In 
present  circumstances  the  established  name  is  used  in  order  that 
photographers  may  be  under  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  character 
of  the  new  introduction. 

A  sample  of  the  developer  which  has  reached  us  is  a  fine  crystal- 
line powder  of  light  bluish  colour,  superior  in  this  respect,  so  the 
makers  claim,  to  pre-war  Gennan  amidol,  and  denoting  a  higher 
degree  of  purity  and  better  keeping  quality  in  solution.  Speaking 
from  memory,  the  product  certainly  has  the  appearance  of  being 
more  highly  refined  than  the  German  amidol.  At  any  rate,  made 
up  in  the  usual  manner  with  soda  sulphite,  it  produces  an  altogether 
admirable  developer,  yielding  rich  black  prints  on  bromide  paper. 
Moreover,  the  developer,  in  our  experience,  does  retain  its  working 
qualities  unimpaired  for  a  longer  time  without  the  employment 
of  the  neutral  preservative  mixture  of  sulphite  and  meta-bisulphite, 
which  some  object  to  on  account  of  the  less  rapid  action  of  this 
form  of  the  developer. 

Broadly,  however,  our  readers  will  congratulate  themselves  and  the 
White  Band  Company  on  having  an  extended  choice  in  their  pur- 
chase of  so  popular  a  developer  as  amidol,  by  the  addition  of  a 
further  brand  of  this  substance,  which  is  made  in  this  country  from 
British  material.  The  White  Band  amidol  is  sold  at  40s.  per  lb., 
or  2s.  6d.  per  oz.,  and  is  obtainable  from  photographic  dealer.,  or 
from  the  Company,  Progress  Works,  South  Croydon,  Surrey. 
-^ 

X-Ray  P.\PEE.— Messrs.  Illingwoirth  and  Co.,  Park  Royal, 
Willesden  Junction,  London,  N.W.IO,  send  us  a  12-page  booklet 
descriptive  of  the  new  paper  "  Radioprint,"  just  issued  by  them 
for  X-ray  negative  making.  The  booklet  contains  reproductions 
of  results  by  the  new  paper  and  is  one  which,  we  are  sure,  will  be 
obtained  and  studied  with  interest  by  X-ray  photographers. 

Society  of  Master  Photogeaphees  (L.\ncashike  and  District). 
—A  general  meeting  of  the  above  will  be  held  at  the  George  Hotel, 
Market  Place,  Preston  (next  to  Post  Office),  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 3.  Chair  will  be  taken  by  N.  S.  Kay,  Esq.,  at  5.45  p.m.  A 
very  important  agenda  will  be  placed  before  the  meeting,  and,  as 
matters  vital  to  the  interests  of  every  photographer  in  the  county 
will  be  discussed,  it  is  hoped  that  every  master  photographer  will 
attend  the  meeting.  The  committee  will  meet  at  3.30,  same  day 
and  place.  All  applications  for  membership  (the  subscription  to 
which  is  10s.  6(1.)  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  F. 
Read,  14,  Balfour  Road,  Southport,  not  later  than  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 2. 


A:«ast  23,  1918.  J 
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meetlnfls  or  soclefles. 


MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WBEK. 

Satcbdat,  Ai'ocsT  M. 
Hklitex  S«l«alifle  Societr.    OhUdc  Io  Tborntoo  Hoor. 

TrUDAT,  ACODR  2T. 

Bmckir;  Pbolofnptaie  Socwij.    ■■Borne  MeiUlUd  PciaM."    W.  Sclfc. 


THE   PROFESSIONAL    PHOTOGRAPHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

A  MCRi.so  o(  the  Council  waa  b«ld  on  Friday,  Aaguat  12,  1918. 
PrcMiit  Meaan.  A.  B.  Baail,  Gordon  Chaae,  Alex.  Corbett,  C.  F. 
Dicldiu»n.  .Alfred  Ellii.  S.  H.  Ft>-,  W.  E.  Cray,  R.  Hainea,  A. 
Mackie.    Lang   Sinu,   J.    W.    Beanf  Fr  uik    Brown    (Leiccater), 

W.    B.   Chaplin   (Wimlaor).  T.   CI  »tef),   W.    Illingworth 

( Northampton). 

The  application  of  the  propoaed  Luxiuj  Tax  on  photographa  to 
<  •  inmrroial  work  waa  diaenaaed,  and  it  wm  screed  io  take  certain 
fUpt  to  endeavour  to  obtain  »  rcctificatio*  of  the  eehedule. 

I'pou  the  matter  of  the  reeent  rise  in  the  pricea  of  platea  the  Hon. 
SteretatT  aaid  be  had  had  an  interv-irw  with  one  of  the  leading  manu- 
fxirturen,  and  had  be«n  informed  that  there  waa  only  one  nuuiafac- 
tarrr  of  glaaa  of  a  aoitable  qnality  for  platea  in  thia  eoontiy,  and 
th.it  the  output,  owing  to  variona  cauaea,  «••  mueh  curtailed.     A 
rr-nt  Heal  of  the  glaas  had  foniMriy  be«i  in|ioit«d,   but  now  im- 
had  entirely  ceaaed.     It  waa  thanlore  a  necewity  that  old 
should  be  dekiied  and  the  giaai  re-eosted.     Unleaa  the 
I  i.ttf     1.     iT...  tarei*  oould  obtain  a  sufficient  enpply  aome  of  them 
-.  <jUI  '  .>  .   •',  cloae  down,  or  at  any  rate  greatly  curtail  their  uut- 
p  It      It  was  quite  poaaible  that  plate*  would  have  to  be  ntioncd. 
I  lie  price  uf  new   gUaa  at  preaent  waa  Ij.  9d.   per  aqnare  foot, 
which  works  out  at  about  5d.  for  a  half  plate. 
■   The  Hon.   Secretary  waa  inatnicted  to  write  a  letter  for  publi- 
cation in  the  "B.  J.,"  pointing  oat  the  ntfwaity  for  photographer* 
to  make  arrangemaDta  aceordiogly. 

\     ■•1-r  waa  read  from  a  mMtbar  aaking  whether  oonedantioua 

■    ■'  ware  allowed   to  be  nMmben  of  the  P.P.A.    The  Hon. 

s  reply  waa  that  when  die  Amo^Mbn  waa  founded  there 

..  ....  .-teeeasity  for  makijig  proviaion  for  the  eircunutanm,   and 

the  qoeation  of  retaining  mcmberahip  mnet  therefore  be  left  to  the 
eutacienee  of  thoee  manber*  who  pmfeaa  eoMdcntioaa  object  iona  to 
defending  their  eoimtiy. 

A  letter  addneatJ  to  a  meoiber  by  the  Director  of  Photography 
waa  read,  aaking  that  certain  negatiree  be  leaned  for  the  purpoae 
of  making  print*  for  a  national  collection  without  charge  and  with- 
out acknowledgment  of  the  photographer.  The  Council's  view  waa 
that  in  no  circomataacaa  ahoold  original  negativea  be  lent. 

Two  similar  eaaea  of  membets  who  had  applied  to  the  Director 
of  National  Sarvico  for  lieenaea  under  the  Retail  BoMncaea* 
(Liccnaes)  Order,  1018,  were  referred  to.  Aa  the  Order  apecifloally 
state*  that  "  no  new  boainaaa  or  new  hrandi "  ahall  be  opanad,  etc.. 
the  .^Mo.-lalinn*'  solicitor*'  view  w.i*  that  the  caaaa  being  rwioval 
only  did  not  oomc  within  the  Otilcr  In  one  caae  the  liceBCa  waa 
rrfnaed,  but  oo  the  solicitors'  advice  the  member  intended  to  remove 
.vith'int  it  In  the  other,  the  reply  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
Mitiistry  r.f  National  Service  waa  tliat  aa  long  aa  he  confined  his 
K'uino*  to  photography,  miniaturn  and  aalargtnecrta  no  licence 
>  ;..•    rf'iDired. 

Im  a  ca.ie  of  infringement  of  oopyriKht,  tha  Ho*.  Secretary  had 
itr.ni(e<i  a  settUment  on  payment  of  £2  2*.  damage*. 

Advice  wae  aaked  by  a  m«inbar  a*  to  his  poaition  nnder  the  foUow- 
ini;  circninatanca*.  A  dewaitd  bad  been  made  by  tha  local  police 
rrmt  from  a  negative  taken  in  the  ordinary  eouiae  of  buaineea. 
11 '.n.  Secretary'*  reply  had  been  that  the  copyright  belong*  to 
the  cnatoaiMr;  that  to  maka  a  print  in  any  cirenmatancea  except 
to  tha  order  or  by  pemdmion  of  t.he  customer  waa  an  infringement 
of  his  eopyrigbt.     Neither  the  fnUce  auth'  anyone  else 

could  anthoriae  an  infringement,  and  that  ii'  .ty  would  b<- 

enforceable. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 
Some  short  time  ago  Uie  secretary  received  a  communication  liom 
Mr.  W.  Foster  Briyham,  of  Scarborough  (at  present  not  actively 
concerned  with  portraiture),  saying  that  the  Croydon  informal 
session  appealed  to  him  as  an  invigorating  element  on  which  to 
launch  a  maiden  lecture  ou  "Two  Saturday  Afternoons  with  a 
Hand  Camera."  Being  aware  of  Mr.  Sellors'  idiosyncrasy  in 
annouiK-iug  fi-xtures,  he  added  that  the  gist  of  the  matter  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  title. 

With  the  ever-present  difficulty  of  filling  the  bill,  such  offers  are 
mo.«t  welcome,  and  should  others  be  desirous  of,  say,  a  dress- 
rehearsal  before  an  appearance  at  the  R.P.S.,  doubtless  Mr.  Sellorg 
would  be  glad  to  arrange  an  evening.  So  far  as  the  outside  public 
is  concerned,  the  rehearsal  could  be  kept  strictly  private,  with  no 
account  of  the  proieedings  to  clash  with  the  admirably  condensed 
reporU  in  the  '  B.J."  of  the  R.P.S.'s  proceedings.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  allow  a  respectable  interval  between  the  two  per- 
formances, for  to  turn  up  at  Russell  Square  with  one  arm  in  a 
sling  and  a  still-lingering  ■'  Oh,  for  a  better  'ole !  "  sort  of  expres- 
sion in  any  undamaged  eye,  would  quite  give  the  game  away. 

To  revert  to  Mr.  Brigham— although  a  Brigham  Young  in  the 
Itcturing  buaineas,  it  speedily  became  evident  that,  if  he  so  chooses, 
a  great  and  gratuitous  career  is  open  to  him  with  photographic 
M,cieties.  and  lucky  will  be  thoae  able  to  secure  him,  for  he  is  one 
with  ideaa,  and  the  ability  to  express  them  clearly  and  well.  His 
actual  themt  dealt  with  that  fonn  of  domestic  friction  due  to 
amateur  portraiture  at  home,  with  a  ban J-camera,  which  the  lecture 
is  bound  to  make  more  brisk,  for  when  it  comes  to  the  oft-sought 
large  head,  the  irresponsible  amateur  trying  his  fortune  with  a 
S-iach  lens  on  a  quarter-plate,  finds  the  experiment  ultimately 
reads,  and  subsides.  True,  Mr.  Brigham  employs  a  7-inch  lens  oh 
a  •luarterplate,  and  is  nut  audacious  in  a  large-head  line,  but  such 
details  aa  these  are  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  fresh  impetus 
imiurted. 

He  first  toadied  upon  studio  work,  illustrating  his  remarks  with 
a  ■  modem  "  drawing  of  his  own,  representing  the  interior  of  a 
studio  not  on  speaking  terms  with  any  known  law  of  perspective. 
It  ap|>rare«l  to  be  a  "  lean-to  '*  one  in  everj-  direction.  In  a  studio, 
hd  said,  one  often  faib  to  find  fresh  outlooks;  on  the  other  hand, 
tlu  varying  conditions  under  which  home  portraiture  is  undertaken 
aruiMM  the  sporting  instinct  and  tends  towards  originality.  The 
Kottiewhat  artificial  appearance  of  studio  portraits,  he  thought,  is 
due  to  the  unusual  lighting.  \Mien  woricing  for  amusement  he 
,  much  prefer*  an  ordinary  room,  and  generally  prefers  to  amuse 
himself.  On  the  queation  of  "  lighting,"  the  lecturer  expressed  the 
m*.ist  catholic  tastes,  and  apparently  takes  things  as  they  come,  not 
worrying  to  alter  existing  conditions  of  illumination.  He  actually 
revels  in  dead  front-lighting,  and  showed  some  highly-effective 
>tudiea  with  excellent  gradation  and  gentle  modelling  taken  facing 
the  light.  These  obviously  bucked  the  incipient  portraitists,  who 
looked  exceedingly  pleaaed  at  the  prospect  of  recording  relations 
under  such  easily  obtainable  conditions,  which  pleasure,  doubtless, 
'le  u((  to  the  time  they  endeavour  to  repeat  -M r.  Brigham's 
.  procedure. 
1  lie  l>j<'tur(r  then  passed  on  to  a  lengthy  consideration  of  compo- 
fition  in  |iortraitare.  It  may  fairly  be  described  aa  one  of  the  best 
and  most  practically  useful  contributions  ever  given  in  the  club- 
mama,  with  no  inference  that  it  embodied  recipes  for  the  synthetic 
prixluction  of  art.  An  adetjuate  reference  to  it  is  impossible  with- 
out di-swings.  He  next  dealt  with  backgrounds,  and  pointed  out 
thaijil^  ones  abould  always  be  stretched  taut.  Not  quoting  Mr. 
sl|fi^Bany  professionals  disregard  this  «ound  advice,  especially 
those  of  the  fair  sex,  as  every  trade-printer  is  aware.  A  white 
background  simulating  streaky  bac^n  is  not  the  best  ^for  even 
vignettes.  .  Dark  backgrounds,  he  said,  have  had  a  long  run,  and 
by  merging  parts  of  the  figure  into  the  background  much  concen- 
tration is  possible. .  Over  concentration  may  occur  (N.B.,  bound  to 
occur  with  some  dials),  but  by  introducing  variety  into  the  back- 
ground, by  aerogr^h  work  in  the  back  of  the  negative,  any  over- 
concentration  may  be  dissipated.  Excellent  effefta  are  obtainable 
with  curtains,  and  a  graceful  value  can  be  given  to  folds,  provided 
the  curtaina  are  looped.  Panel  backgrounds  have  been  much  in 
vo^iic  in  studio  work,  but,  in  his  opinion,  are  often  a  delusion  and 
a  .nare,  though  occasionally  of  service. 
The  lecture  throughout  waa  illustrated  by  many  striking  portraits 
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taken  by  Mr.  Brighani,  including  some  fine  nude  studies  of  tlie 
feminine  form  divine.  Not  all  married  men  are  able  to  secure  the 
necessary  permits  for  this  class  of  work  from  their  wives,  who 
often  sadly  lack  a  correct  view-point  for  the  classic  in  art.  A  most 
hearty   vote  of    thanks    was    accorded    the    lecturer    with    such 

acclamation. 

♦ 

RciDs  and  Rotes* 

— ♦ — 

W'ab  Honours. — Captain  W.  J.  S.  Baird,  R.F.A.,  who  has  won 
the  Military  Cross,  is  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Baird, 
scientific  instrument  maker.  Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  was 
educated  at  George  Heriot's  School  and  Edinburgh  University. 
Captain  Baird  was  in  charge  of  the  battery  waggon  line,  when 
hostile  infantry  suddenly  opened  with  machine-gun.s  and  rifles  at 
short  range.  He  displayed  great  ability  and  resonrce  in  getting  all 
away  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  subsequently  in  maintaining  touch 
with  his  gun  line  under  difficult  circumstances. 

Industrial  ^Reconstruction  Council. — An  important  series  of 
conferences  and  discussions  is  announced  by  the  Industrial  Recon- 
struction Council  to  be  held' at  6  p.m.  in  the  Hall  of  the  Institute 
of  Journalists  at  fortnightly  intervals,  alternately  with  the  lectures 
at  the  Saddlers'  Hall,  of  which  particulars  have  already  been  pub- 
lished. The  first  of  these  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  Robert  Wilson, 
of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  on  Tuesday,  September  10,  with  an 
addre.ss  on  Works  Committees.  On  September  24  the  subject  will 
be  Trade  Boards  and  the  speaker  Mr.  J.  J.  Mallon,  of  the  Anti- 
Sweating  League.  The  other  conferences  will  deal  in  turn  with 
Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committees,  The  Place  of  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration  in  the  Whitley  Scheme,  Women  in 
Industry,  The  Trade  Union  of  the  Future,  Functions  of  Indus- 
trial Councils,  and  Restriction  of  Output,  the  opening  address  in 
each  case  being  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  Henderson  Pringle,  of  the 
Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  Mr.  E.  H.  C.  Wethered,  Miss  Lilian 
Dawson,  Mr.  George  A.  Isaacs,  of  the  National  Society  of  Opera- 
tive Printers  and  Assistants,  Mr.  E.  McGegan,  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour,  and  Mr.  Wilfrid  Hill,  of  Birmingham.  No  tickets  will  be 
issued,  but  all  those  who  intend  to  be  present  are  asked  kindly 
to  inform  the  Secretary,  I.R.C.,  2  and  4,  Tudor  Street,  E.G. 4,  who 
will  be  glad  to  send  a  full  prospectus  of  the  series  on  apjilication. 

A  Bogus  Photographer. — At  Rhyl,  Robert  Thomas  Williams, 
collier,  9,  New  Hall  View,  Brynfields,  Ruabon,  pleaded  guilty  to 
obtaining  2s.  by  false  pretences  from  a  visitor  at  Rhyl. 

Police  Constable  Millington  said  the  prisoner  went  to  Rhyl  for  a 
holiday.  He  knew  nothing  about  photography,  but  spent  lis.  on  a 
film  camera,  and  on  the  sands  thought  he  would  make  a  little  money. 
He  invited  visitors  to  have  their  photographs  taken  at  Is.  for  six. 
Si.\'  parties  paid  him  money,  and  when  a  visitor  named  Whitohouse 
asked  for  his  place  of  business  he  said  he  had  a  studio  in  'High 
Street,  Rhyl.  Mr.  Whitehouse  paid  him  2s.  for  two  groups,  but, 
being  suspicious  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  camera,  communi- 
cated with  the  police.  The  prisoner  told  Police  Constable  Milling- 
ton  he  had  a  business  at  94,  High  Street,  but  as  that  was  a  cafe  the 
constable  called  for  his  home  address.  He  then  said  he  was  Thomas 
Willoughby,  photograplier,  94,  High  Street,  Wrexham.  He  pro- 
duced a  list  of  the  people  from  whom  he  had  taken  orders,  but  as 
he  could  make  out  only  one  the  constable  arrested  him  and  he  then 
confessed. 

The  police  had  had  the  films  developed,  and  when  these  were  pro- 
duced, the  Magistrates'  Clerk  remarked  that  it  was  evident  the 
prisoner  knew  veiy  little  about  photography.  There  was  not  one 
of  the  pictures  complete  or  straight,  and  several  overlapped. 

It  was  stated  that  the  defendant  was  in  poor  health,  and  that  he 
had  lost  his  wife  and  mother  within  12  months. 

Defendant,  who  had  £3  9s.  lOd.  when  arrested,  was  fined 
£3  Is.  6d. 

High-speed  Phoiographx. — Sporting  events  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  which  Major  Adolphe  Abrahams  contributes  to  the  August 
issue  of  the  "  Strand  Magazine."  In  answer  to  the  question,  Which 
is  the  most  difficult  sporting  event  to  photograph  ?  he  writes  : — 
I  will  bracket  as  equal  the  successful  attempt  to  show  an  amateur 
dislodging  a  tent-peg  and  a  man  being  bowled  at  cricket.     I  say 


amateur  advisedly,  because  a  crack  professional  soldier  can  perform 
the  first  feat  with  almost  infallible  accuracy,  and  the  shutter  care 
be  released  with  the  certainty  of  obtaining  a  good  photograph.  The- 
amateur  may  or  may  not  hit  the  peg  squarely,  and  bo  one  must 
not  make  the  exposure  until  the  peg  is  actually  seen  on  the  lance, 
and  this  leaves  precious  little  time  for  decision.  The  cricket 
photograph  exhibits  much  the  same  sort  of  difficulty.  Unless  you 
adopt  the  impracticable  procedure  of  photographing  every  ball  sent 
down,  you  cannot  anticipate  the  fall  of  a  wicket  with  any  individual 
ball.  I  had  the  remarkably  good  fortune  of  securing  in  two  consecu- 
tive exposures  two  almost  identical  pictures  of  falling  wickets,  ai 
piece  of  luck  I  should  not  expect  to  encounter  twice  in  a  dozen 
lifetimes. 

In  cricket  there  is  an  additional  difficulty.  No  position  close  to. 
the  wicket  can  be  regarded  as  affording  reasonable  safety,  and  the 
anxiety  of  avoiding  damage  to  yourself  and  a  fortiori  to  your  valued 
apparatus  does  not  encourage  the  sang-froid  essential  to  perfect  high- 
speed photography. 

There  is,  however,  another  way  to  photograph  at  cricket,  and  that 
is  to  employ  the  wonderful  telephoto  high-speed  camera  invented' 
about  eight  years  ago.  This  apparatus  enables  you  to  stand  eighty 
yards  off,  or  even  farther,  take  your  observation  through 
a  little  prismatic  telescope  on  the  camera,  and  thus 
in  perfect  comfort  and  safety  obtain  pictures  perhaps  from  the  top 
of  a  pavilion.  These  "  bird's-eye  views  "  have  a  peculiar  fore- 
shortened appearance,  but  their  photography  possesses  all  the  fas- 
cination of  big-game  .shooting — indeed,  the  method  has  been  applied 
to  the  photography  ol  wild  animals  in  nature — with  none  of  the 
dangers. 

^ 

Comspondence. 

— • — 

■  -.  •  Correspondents  should  never  icrite  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.    Na 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addressM 
af  the  writers  are  given. 
*«*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinimis  expressed  b^ 
our  corresvcmdints. 

SALE  OF  OLD  NEGATIVES. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — Regarding  the  recent  advance  in  plates,  and  the 
manufacturers'  stipulation,  viz.,  the  return  of  75  per  cent,  of  old 
negatives,  your  correspondent  "Old  Pro."  is  evidently  one  of  those 
who  disposed  of  his  negatives  to  the  almost  innumerable  firms  who 
have  been  canvassing  the  country. 

Even  here  in  Ireland  we  are  pestered  with  them,  mostly  "  service 
dodgers,"  and  I  would  strongly  advise  pros,  to  show  them  the  door. 
If  we  are  to  dispose  of  plates  at  all,  surely  the  fairest  way  is  to  sell 
back  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  plates  we  use,  although  we  might 
think  the  price  offered  is  too  small.  Cannot  the  P. P. A.  do  some- 
thing to  obtain  for  us  a  more  equitable  treatment. — Faithfully  yours, 
Londonderry,  August  17.  E.  G.  Harries. 

THE  ADVANCE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — Some  of  your  correspondents  appear  to  think  that 
the  plate-makers  have  formed  a  "  ring"  in  order  to  run  up  prices, 
and  suggest  that  competitive  plate-makers  should  be  encouraged 
after  the  war. 

Allow  me  to  offer  a  suggestion  that  appears  to  me  to  suit  present 
conditions.  Why  should  not  a  number  of  leading  photographers 
combine  to  form  a  plate-making  company  of  their  own?  Let  theni 
obtain  suitable  premises,  engage  a  first-class  emulsion-maker,  etc., 
and  then  they  could  send  their  surplus  plates  to  be  re-coated  by 
their  own  employees.  This  method  would  ensure  what  I  may  calf 
a  "standard"  plate.  There  would  be  a  uniformity  of  production 
so  far  as  plates  were  concerned,  and  if  any  profits  were  made  they 
could  be  co-operatively  shared  either  in  dividends  or  otherwise,  a» 
their  committee  might  determine. — Yours   faithfully, 

Church  Lane,  Ledbury,  August  18,  1918.  Thomas  Lyo.ns. 

[A  company  on  these  lines  has  already  been  formed  under  th& 
name  of  the  New  Eia  Plate  Co. — Ed.] 
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To  the  Editors. 
<••  fit^rnirii, — 1  wu  i;lad  to  notice  throogh  the  letter  of  Mr. 
>U>  -cie  111  your  columns  that  the  Professional  Photographers'  Asso- 
ci.ition  bad  been  considering  the  ri«e  in  the  price  of  plates.  Bat. 
af'.ri'  all,  this  manifesto  of  the  Council  tells  ns  nothing  we  did  not 
knuw  before.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  shortage  of  glasn  and  of  the 
need  of  economy.  Will  the  Council  i;o  a  little  further,  and  give  us 
thrir  npinioD  on  some  matters  on  which  thejr  ought  to  be  better 
iiifr.nned  than  the  body  of  the  profession.  May  I  venture  to  ask, 
trinukih  your  columns,  their  opinion  on  the  following  matters  : — 

li  Do  they  oonaider,  after  taking;  everything  into  account,  that 
the  present  rise  in  the  pric*  of  plates  was  neoessary,  and  if  so,  on 
what  irrminds? 

■'  price  offered  by  the  platemaken  for  old  negative*  in 
II  in  a  fair  and  reaaooable  one? 

.<.  .      they  also  tell  us  how  the  nrofita  of  the  various  limited 

. .  j;;|'  iii.^  of  firms  making  plates  comp.ire  now  with  the  profit*  they 

uere  making  before  the  war? 

i4i  Will  they  tdl  oa  whether  the  Council  of  the  P.P.A.  ia  (akinc 

•  teps  to  protect  the  profearion  in  thaM  flutters?    A*  photo 

.iiiphers   we  are  unfortunately  well   awara  that  there  is  a  plate 

'lakers'  association,  under  whose  heel  we  are,  unfortunately,  at  the 

■  '-t  time.     We  would  like  to  know  what  the  P.P.A.  are  doing  to 

IS.       Apologising   for  taking  mj  moeh  of  your  space,   I  am 

->.  \  CorvTRT  TmnociiAfHEB. 


To  the  Editors. 

.  n. — Owing  to  the  rapidly   increasing  price*  of  above,   in 

■■•  the  high  coat  of  living,  it  is  becoming  a  seriotu  matter 

le  profeMion  to  arrange  their  chargea  to  their  clients.     Photo- 

...tphs  being  a  lozory,  the  public  will  not  bay  so  freely  when  they 

:irid  tha  diarge*  are  somewhat  higher     If  in  each  town  tha  local 

i^-tngraphen  formed  an  association   and  lantail  snitaUa  |>r*niiaes, 

■r.  which  an  raemben  could  be  supili-d  with  goods  aa  required, 

:    Auuld  be  of  great  ssaistance;  ali><>  t-i  fix  a  minimom  diarga  for 

! .holographs.     This  would   enable  phutographers  to  make  a  decent 

riiargin  of  pro6t  and  buy  their  stock  for  cash,  bcMdes  selling  supplies 

'<^  the  public  from  tha  depftt.     The  mnnufatiurtrt  and  wAd>U*alfr4 

■r„»ld  U  paid  wtort  jirompllf,  and  the  pbotogmpbers  would  have 

the  benefit  of  any  surplus  profit  accruing  fcon  the  sale*.     There 

'A  then  be  no  nwMsity   to  purchase  •  iarf*  stock  in  sdvance 

•■robarras*    onsMlf.     when    one    could,    from    a    distributing 

'Mtn  what  was  required  at  tha  MOOMnt.    If  there  had 

iig  centre  in  this  town  no  dnbt  a  very  large  supply 

•   u»\r  ixen  purchased  and  thus  saved  recent  advanoea;  but 

t  such  (ncraaa*  would  hara  been  charged  to  the  profaastonsl 

'■    'Tiphers  would  have  tiMnselvee  gained  in    the 

o  the  profit*  at  the  year's  end.   Another  matter 

oeait  with— that  of  used  plates;  they  <-■•'■'  '" '• 

the  distributing  centre  and  sent  to  the  ma 'I 

ihrre,  thus  saving  tha  local  memben  trouble  of  rainu::   uirm 

-(irately.    A*  farthar  larga  increase*  are  likely  to  ocror  in  the 

•    few  months,  it  U    hoped  that    iha    piidasMiiii    will  consider 

X»t  Ihemselve*  the  beat  way  of  er..n<Mldail«,  etc.— Yours  faith 

Hnx. 
V  ,,:ust  la  "    . 


To  the  Editors. 

Mtlemen,— It   is   qaitd  oooceivsble   that   the  plaU   makers  are 

'  nted  with  difficnitica  ragardine  supplies  which  makes  some 

II  on  their  part  imperative  to  <  •    >1iem,  but  surely  they 

.   i    have  aceoMpUahed  this    witi  i    mg  the  drastic   snd 

't>vtously  unfair  methods  they  have      If  ever  the  harsh  voice  of 

I  onopoly  has  made  itself  heard  it  has  dona  so  in  this  case,  an  J  it 

"  •'  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  coMMaad  organisation  that 

Made  such  a  declaratioa  possible  thst  eonatitote*  for  the  photo- 

:mr  the  hopeleasneee  of  obtaining   relief  from  these  iniqiiit/ins 

It  ions.     In  despair  ha  can  turn  (mm  one  source  of  »upply   to 

.'■T,  only  to  find  each  and  all  cuck' oing  to  the  same  note. 

t  my  object  in  writing  was  not   for  the  purpose    of    compli- 

ing  tha  gantlsmen  who  have  done  ns  tha  iKmonr  to  exploit  us, 

!■>  roimiat  wgM  mathod  by  which,  as  a  piwfaselon,  we  can  shake 

'ranglehoid   they  are   ende.i      irini;   to  impose.       At    the 

•—I'   Mtna  they  have  the  wealth.   :   rtified  by  Government  con- 

racts  and  ir««  acceaa  to  all  the  market*  available.    What,  then,  is 


the  remedy  ?  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  best  plan  would  be  for  all 
phutogmphers  to  band  themselves  together,  and  become  affiliate*! 
with^the  Labour  Union.  This  is  the  strongest  force  at  present, 
industrially  speaking,  and  commands  the  ear  of  the  Government. 
It  is  the  only  one  I  know  capable  of  matching  wealth  against  wealth 
and  influence  against  influence  to  secure  fair  and  equitable  arrange- 
i.ienta.  Perhaps  this  suggestion  would  not  appeal  to  all  photo- 
graphers, and  better  ones  may  be  advanced.  At  the  moment 
nothing  more  likely  to  prove  satisfactory  occurs  to  me  Beyond 
tlmt  the  situation  demands  immediate  readjustment.  The  letters 
in  your  issue  of  to-day  indicate  the  feelings  that  have  been  excited. 
Xow  is  tlie  time  to  grip  the  nettle  boldly  and  de.'stroy  the  influence 
by  which  we.  as  business  men,  are  menaced.  Otherwise  it  might  be 
Urn  late,  and  then  our  lot  would  be  intolerable.— Yours  truly. 

Justice  for  Aix. 

To  the  Editors. 

(ientlenien,— I  am  pleased  to  see  several  letters  in  the  cnn-eiit 
number  of  the  "B.J."  rf  the  new  rise  in  price  of  plates,  and  the 
arbitrary  conditions  regulating  re-orders.  I  do  not  like  to  think  so. 
but  must  admit  that  unless  the  makers  can  prove  by  reduction  of 
their  dividends,  etc.,  that  they  are  doing  liadly,  owing  to  present 
conditioiu,  this  new  sdvauce  looks  very  much  like  a  case  of  "pro- 
fiteering." I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  a  very  serious  .^ihortage 
of  glass,  and  that  such  a  position  may  call  for  drastic  measures  to 
be  taken,  but.if  such  is  the  case  would  it  not  have  been  more  fair 
and  just  if  the  makers  had  approached  the  professionals  and  dealers 
and  discussed  the  matter  with  them  ?  I  am  .•ture  had  that  been  ilone 
and  the  shortage  proved,  that  the  latter  would  have  been  quite 
willing  to  co-operate  with  the  former,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power 
til  meet  the  situation.  The  essential  thing  would  have  been  that  the 
plate-users  felt  that  they  were  receiving  fair  and  just  treatment  in 
retam  for  co-operstinn,  because  at  present  that  is  what  I  think  all 
feel  we  are  not  getting,  as  prices  have  been  advanced  more  than 
appears  necflsaary,  they  hi^ving  risen  nearly  400  per  cent. 

The  circular  on  the  face  of  it  does  not  appear  by  its  conditions  to 
•how  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  makers  to  seek  co-operation,  but 
rather  it  take*  the  form  of  an  "  ultimatum,"  based  on  the  lines 
"  No  returned  glass,  no  fresh  supplies."  It  is  urged  that  the 
shortage  of  glass  is  the  cause ;  that  may  be  the  basis,  but  my  opinion 
Is  that  is  is  not  the  rtal  cause,  because  if  it  was  then  the  terms  would 
l>e  more  fair.  ' 

From  an  argumentative  point  of  view.  Supposing  the  glass  is  the 
real  crux  of  the  matter,  then  it  follows  that  the  glass  must  be 
very  valuable.  That  being  proved,  is  7d.  per  dozen  for  ^-plates 
(which  works  out  at  1-14  of  the  price  of  the  same  plate  sensitised) 
a  fair  price?     From  this  price  carriage  has  further  to  be  deducted. 

.\gsin,  why  are  varnished  negatives  refused,  if  glass  is  so  needed ; 
l>«<-ause  plate-makers  have  booght  them  up  till  the  issuing  of  this 
new  leaflet. 

I  think  these  two  arguments  alone  are  enough  to  give  us  cause 
for  feeling  that  the  "glass  shortage"  is  an  excuse  for  further 
"squeezing"  the  users. 

If  the  new  conditions  are  carried  out,  what  is  to  happen  to  the 
professional  who  for  various  reason*  has  not  got  the  necessai-y  75  per 
cent,  of  area  to  return?  Again,  how  are  dealers  to  collect  such  a 
large  percentage  from  their  customers? 

There  is  one  more  point  I  should  like  to  mention,  and  it  is  this  : 
If  the  makers  are  allowed  to  dictate  these  terms,  what  is  to  prevent 
them  in  three  months'  time  issuing  another  leaflet,  stating  that  in 
ftRV*  A»y  will  only  be  able  to  allow  half  the  amount  previously 
paid  fur  returned  glass? 

In  condnsion,  I  would  again  repeat  that  if  the  makers  really  have 
a  good  case,  the  position  could  be  best  met  by  co-operation,  when  1 
sm  sure  that,  if  fairly  treated,  all  professionals  and  dealers  would  be 
willing  to  help  to  the  uttermost.— Yours  faithfully, 

.Xugnst  17.  PRontssiONAi.  and  Dealek. 

SUOOESTEI)  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  PLATES. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— Now  that  ordinary  films  are  practically  unpro- 
I  urnble  and  the  price  of  plates  is  so  high  as  to  put  them  out  of 
reach  of  the  ordinary  amateur,  a  good  field  is  surely  open  for  a 
new  enterprise.  The  question  is  :  Where  can  we  find  a  cheap 
snhstitiite   for  films   an  J    plates?     Now,   some  eighteen  or  twenty 
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years  ago  there  was  placed  on  the  market  what,  if  made  to-day, 
should  prove  a  very  satii-factory  article.  It  was  called  the 
"  Scoco"  film,  and  was  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  plates,  even 
then.  It  was  a  film  with  a  paper  base;  and  after  being  developed, 
fi.\cd,  washed,  and  dried,  the  paper  was  easily  detacheJ,  and  a 
beautifully  thin,  transparent,  and  tough  film  was  the  result.  Some- 
how it  did  not  become  popular,  the  chief  fault — it  was  just  in 
advance  of  the  times.  In  those  days  most  (photographers  judged 
the  density  of  their  negative  when  developing  by  looking  through 
them.  With  the  paper  backing  this,  of  course,  was  impossible. 
Hence  the  disfavour.  To-day,  however,  with  the  thermo  and 
factorial  systems  of  developing — thanks  to  the  pioneer  work  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Watkins  and  others — this  obstacle  is  entirely  removed, 
and  such  a  film  as  the  "  Secco  "  should  stand  a  splendid  chance, 
especially  in  cut  sizes,  to  be  used  in  plate  cameras.  If  it  should 
be  that  any  similar  film  is  made  to-day,  I  am  sure  photographers 
generally  would  be  glad  if  the  majiufacturers  would  announce  the 
fact  in  the  advcvtisement  columns  of  the  "B.J."  If  not,  is  there 
no  manufacturer  who  can  see  money  in  the  idea  ?  W.  G. 

Hereford,  August  16. 

JinsiDers  to  Correspondents. 

— ♦ — 

8PB0IAL  NOTXOB. 
In  ifuiqvtnet  of  gtntral  reductd  $ttpplitt  »f  jnptr,  ai  tht  ruuk 

»t  fToMiition  of  tlU  importation  of  mveh  teood  ptdp  and  grot*, 

a  MtoHtr  tfoet  witt  bt  availahU  until  furthtr  notiet  for  rflioi 

to  corrtfondtntt. 
Uortovr,  ig«  igiW  amtttr  by  poti  if  itamped  and  eddrtted  tnv*- 

lopo  i$  tndoitd  for  reply :  b-e*nt  International  Coupon,  from 

reader*  abroad. 
The  full  fueeliont  and  antwere  y>iU  be  printed  only  in  tAe  ease  of 

in^rite  of  general  inttreet. 
Queriee  to  be  anevered  in  the  Friday't  "  Journal  "  muet  reacA  ui 

not    later     than    Tuttday   (poeted    Monday),   and    should    be 

addreeted  to  the  Mditore. 

Wkix-a-way. — We  have  no  idea  what  the  preparation  contains,  but 
we  can  certainly  confirm  the  claims  which  the  vendor  makes  for 
it. 

A.  E,  T.— Messrs.  R,aiiies  and  Co.,  Ealing,  or  Mr.  S.  H.  Fry,  5, 
Highbury  Grove,  N.,  both  doing  the  highest  class  of  work  for  the 
trade. 

L.  M.  King. — The  best  book  ie  "  The  Science  and  Practice  of 
Photography,"  bj'  Chapman  Jones,  which  our  own  publishers 
can  supply,  price  6s.  6d.,  post  free. 

T.  T.  P. — We  thought  we  made  it  clear  that  we  treated  the  pro- 
cesses as  of  experimental  interest,  not  of  a  kind  to  be  recom- 
mended for  regular  practice,  although  some  of  them,  e.g.,  that 
of  Mr.  Soar,  have  been  used  for  commercial  work. 

Chatham. — We  think  you  will  be  unwise  to  oppose  the  proposal,  w  hich 
is  really  quite  reasonable.  The  sitter,  as  you  should  realise,  is 
within  his  rights,  and  if  he  liked  to  take  the  matter  to  the 
County  Court  would  undoubtedly  get  judgment  in  his  favour. 

Extra-Rapid. — It  is  not  likely  to  be  worth  the  trouble.  You  can 
get  as  rapid  orthochromatic  and  panchromatic  plates  as  you 
need,  but  if  you  want  to  try,  the  best  thing  is  to  apply  for  the 
sensitising  dyes  to  Messrs.  Ilford,  Ltd.,  who  will  probably  be 
able  to  advise  any  special  sensitising  formula. 

H.  Howard. — Judging  from  the  negatives  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  the  lighting  :  the  hardness  is  simply  the  result  of 
over-development  of  the  plates,  coupled  with  the  use  of  a  gas- 
light paper.  Try  bromide  paper  with  the  present  negatives 
and  stop  short  of  such  full  development  in  future. 

Enqinher. — If  you  must  have  positive  (i.e.,  white  ground)  copies, 
the  most  direct  processes  arc  the  ferro-gallic  and  the  Pellet. 
The  latter  is  the  more  rapid  in  printing  and  gives  the  finer 
results,  but  it  is  hardly  .suited  to  unskilled  help,  whereas  you 
could  soon  get  your  lad  to  use  the  ferro-gallic  paper. 


L.  P.  W. — Impossible  to  express  any  opinion  worth  your  having; 
without  seeing  the  agreement  and  knowing  the  locality,  but  » 
reasonable  restriction  as  to  an  assistant  starting  a  business  of  his 
own  is  quite  usual.  Whether  it  is  fair  in  a  particular  case 
depends  on  the  circumstances,  and  those  you  do  not  indicate. 

Park  Empike. — 1.  Not  far  enough,  in  our  opinion.  You  need  to- 
be  at  least  fifty  miles  away  in  order  not  to  feel  the  influence  of 
the  London  firms,  and  even  at  that  distance  you  are  bound  to  feel 
it  in  the  case  of  wealthiest  residents.  2.  Nothing  derogatory  in 
the  commercial  work,  and  most  certainly  possibilities  in  it  if 
you  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  several  factories. 

Amidol  Stains. — Which  is  the  best  way  of  removing  amidol  stains 
from  clothing,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  have  had  some 
splashed  on  to  a  new  overcoat  by  someone?  The  amidol  wa? 
composed  of  4  ozs.  sulphite  soda  and  i  oz.  of  amidol  (Johnson's). 
Petrol,  and  also  salt  of  lemons  have  been  tried  for  removing  the 
stains,  but  with  no  effect. — P.   C. 

We  know  of  no  means  of  removing  amidol  stains  from  cloth. 
Usually  the  only  remedy  is  to  have  the  clothing  dyed  to  a  dark 
colour,  which  will  mask  the  stains  more  or  less  completely. 

Wateb-colouring. — Can  "  Kodina  "  or  any  bromide  or  gaslight 
paper  be  treated  in  any  way  so  that  they  will  take  a  water-coleur 
wash  in  the  same  way  as  matt  surface  platinum  or  Palladiotype  ? 
In  the  latter  papers  the  wash  sinks  into  the  paper  in  the  same^ 
way  as  a  water-colour  sketch  without  photographic  basis,  and  I 
want  a  photographic  paper  (not  necessarily  gaslight)  which  will 
be  the  same  in  this  respect  as  two  above-mentioned  processes. — 
X.  Y.  Z. 

We  do  not  see  how  you  can  obtain  the  effect  you  seek  with  any- 
emulsion-coated  paper. 

Copyright.— I  have  a  drawing  by  me  that  I  might  like  to  copy.  It 
was  drawn  about  35  years  back  at  one  of  the  performances  of 
Maskelyne  and  Cook.  The  artist  was  the  automatic  figure  Zoe ;: 
the  audience  selected  the  subject,  and  the  figure  drew  .it.  Who 
is  the  author? — M.  A. 

In  all  probabiiSty  t<he  sktitdh  is  a  copy  of  some  previously  existing^ 
portrait,  whidh  would  be  copyiigh/t,  hence  you  oouM  not  safefly 
copy  it.  If  originaJ,  the  copjTight  would  be  vested  in  the  person 
who  directed  the  machine. 


^b^  fSritish  lotimal  of  |3Ij0t0jgrapli5. 

IMPORTANT   NOTICS.—Advertiaert    are    requtttod    to    notM*. 
that  the  price*  printed  below  represent  an 

Increased  Scale  of  GhargeSy 

uhich  ie  now  in  operation  in  respect  to  all  lint  announctmenti. 

Since  advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  untU  fully  prepaid,  tender*  of 
line  announcements  are  asked  to  bear  in  mind  this  revised  tariff,  and  t» 
make  use  of  the  schedule  on  page  xii.  of  tho  "  B.J."  for  April  S6,  byvhieh. 
the  number  of  words  in  any  announcement  can  be  reckoned.  They  wilt, 
thus  save  themselves  delay  in  the  publication  of  their  announcement*. 
Net  Prepaid  Line  Advertisements. 
Increased  Tariff  of  Charges. 

12  words  or  less        1/— 

Extra  words Id,  per  word» 

(No  reduction  for  a  series.) 

Special  Note.    Adv'ts  under  a  Box  Number. 
"  Box  No. "  and  offioe  address   ...         ...         ...        charged  as  6  words<^ 

For  forwarding  replies  add        ...         6d.  per  insertion  for  eaoh  adr't.. 
If  replies  are  called  for  this  latter  charge  is  not  made. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  and  correctly  prepaid. 

Orders  to  repeat  an  adv't  must  bo  accompanied  by  the  advertisemeaW 
as  previously  printed. 

The  latest  time  for  receiving  small  line  advertisements  is  12  o'clock'. 
(noon)  on  Wednesdays  for  the  current  week's  issue. 

Displayed  Adv'ts  should  reach  the  Publishers  Monday  morning. 

The  insertion  of  aa  Advertisement  in  any  definite  issue  cannot  be- 
guaranteed. 

HENRY   GREENWOOD    &  CO.,   Ltd.,  PubUshers^ 
24.  Wallinston   Street.  Strand,   LONDON.  W.C.  2. 
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[ARY. 

Ill  »  IcMlinic  article  we  refrr  to  •otne  of  lb*  titinp  whieli  (boald 

^rtled  u  euentuki  in  th«  fiuina  of  a  dMrk-roaai,  namaly,  av»il- 

of  full  daylight,  prori«ioo  of  a  «ink  o(  «ta«  lo  Uk«  not  only 

.lu^  iti*Uia,  but  alau  one  or  two  waahin^  iliAw.  and  lighting  of  a 

nd   •f>piapriat«   to   the   handling   of   eithar   McatiToi   or   print*. 

(i'.  am.) 

A  note  on  a  augyted  procedarc  for  aroiding  oopyright  diapatea 
I  the  eaae  of  "  extra  poaitiona  "  taken  aft«r  an  ordinary  eittiog  ia 
•  en  en  i>ag«  368. 

FoHowiog  upon  •  prvritraa  article  in  the  "B.J.,"  a  deai^  (or  an 
npforad  •alarsin^  lantani,  in  which  the  condoaer  i*  diapena«d  with, 
<d  foeaaatog  to  an*  graatljr  iimp!i6«d,  appaaw  on  page  383. 

An  article  on  ooouBarcial  pbotognphy.  m  ff  304,  givaa  loroe 
iiMiful  adrioa  to  tha  ordinary  photographer  who  M  not  qaite  au  /nil 
with  thia  elaaa  of  work. 

A  atudy  in  the  pajrchobgr  of  Mcuring  ordvs  far  photoypba,  with 
a  igrataB  by  which  it  ia  olaiiiiad  that  the  piWMOtiv*  cononMr  i* 
worked  up  to  the  pordMaing  point,  will  be  mm  eo  page  308. 

Making  the  beet  of  ao  Apparently  anintarMting  order,  and  what 
rwulted  from  careful  tre*tmeDt  of  the  •<>>>; ect,  M  datoilcd  on  page  380. 

Under  the  hiading  of  "  Corrtapondenc  •■  "  there  is  a  aagscaUon  that 
an  eaaily-ftrippiiig  dry-olate  abould  )«•  |uii  upon  the  market,  to  that 
reioming  the  glaee  to  Uta  BMkar  woubJ  not  involve  the  deetruction 
of  the  nentivee;  alao  foihar  iettere  un  the  recent  inoreeee  in  the 
prioe  of  pUtea.     (P.  300.) 

Lena  fog  a*  a  oauee  of  flatntaa  in  rcrtaia  rliarn  of  atadk>  work, 
and  hinta  aa  to  ita  avoidance,  1*  dealt  with  on  pege  300. 

We  may  hope  that  after  the  war  the  local  view  trade  will  revive, 
and  that  new  and  attractive  eubjecte  will  lake  the  place  of  many 
«(  the  out-of-date  pioturee  which  are  now  oa  aUe  at  popalar  rcaurt« 
(P.  368.)  "^ 

A  method  of  making  a  photographic  pfnbola.  with  naie  very 
Mafol  data  aa  to  expcaDra,  Mbieet,  and  plateiyeed  when  naiog  thi« 
eabatitato  for  a  lena,  ia  doaeribed  on  p.tge  SOOw 

JKnorance  of  the  Defence  of  the  Rralm  Ragnlatian  wae  held  to 
be  no  escoae  in  two  caoee  of  carrying  a  camera  in  a  prohibited  ajea. 


reported  oa  page  306;  while  in  another  caaa  ol  aiten|>ting  to  photo 
giaoh  near  an  aerodrome  a  lad  waa  fined  a  amall  anm  andhi 
'"T?eited.     IP.  300.) 


A  method  of 
-   '  del 


rodncinc  relief  print*  upon  a  modelled  plaater  lup- 
under  tne  beading  of  "Patent  Newi  "  on  pa^e  397. 

'  iKTBphen  who  have  a  large  ot-rumulation  of  tin*  which  hnve 
iiUiiied  plaiinngBB  and  other  paper*  will  ftnd  on  page  386  that 
AT*  ia  now  a  markei  for  what  wa*  formerly  oonriderad  Intnber. 


EX   CATHEDRA. 

Looal  Views.  Recent  news  gives  hope  that  iu  a  not 
very  distant  future  we  shall  be  able  to 
turn  our  attention  to  home  affairs  again,  and  to  try  to  pick 
up  the  broken  threads  of  many  of  our  minor  industries. 
Among  these  may  be  classed  the  photographic  poet>-card 
trade,  wliicil  has  been  sadly  interfered  with  by  the  war. 
Instead  of  local  views,  folk  have  been  sending  lithographed 
or  engraved  cards  bearing  upon  the  war,  or  carrying  senti- 
mental measages,  which  is  quite  what  might  be  expected, 
and  as  it  should  be.  In  the  future  we  may,  however,  hope 
for  a  revival  of  the  view  trade,  and  we  trust  that  due 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  quality  of  the  cards  when 
the  time  comes  to  take  new  negatives.  The  prevailing 
fault  of  the  shopkeeper  seems  that  he  is  more  influenced  by 
price  than  by  any  other  consideration,  a<nd  that  unless  he 
goes  in  for  collotyptes,  he  is  ready  to  take  the  poorest  speci- 
mens of  photography  to  save  a  shilling  a  gross.  To  secure 
any  improvement  in  quality,  it  would  seem  desirable  that 
the  penny  card  should  no  longer  be  a  leading  li-ne.  The 
war  has  pretty  well  knocked  out  the  penny  as  the  great 
purchasing  unit  for  trifles,  and  with  a  twop/nny  card  there 
IS  the  possibility  of  using  better  materials,  of  getting  more 
artistic  views,  and  of  keeping  the  subject*  well  up  to  date. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  publishers  will  support 
the  British  collotype  printers,  and  not  send'any  work  out 
of  the  country,  if  it  can"  possibly  be  executed  within  it. 


Copypitfht   in 

Extra 

Portrait*. 


The  photographing  of  a  either  in  cir- 
cumstances whioh  are  a  kind  of  half- 
way house  between  those  of  an  ordinary 
and  thoae  of  a  "  free  "  or  invitation  aittdng  is  a  piece  of 
business  which  a  photographer  now  and  again  will  under- 
take with  the  object  of  securing  copyright  in  a  portrait. 
We  refer  to  the  practice  of  asking  a  sitter's  consent  to  the 
making  of  an  additional  portrait  after  the  plates  used  in 
carrying  out  the  sitt«r's  order  have  been  exposed.  In 
these  ciroumstances,  if  it  is  desired  to  make  sure  of  owner- 
«hip  rJ  Um>  copyright,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  some  dis- 
eMM^Vuierwise  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  it  ma^  not  be 
such  an  easy  matter  to  prove  that  the  copyright  is  vesttid 
in  the  photographer,  not  in  the  sitter.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  wuile  giving  consent  to  the  arrangement  the  sitter 
should  wish  to  see  a  proof,  in  which  case  the  photograi)her 
should  send  with  the  proof  a  letter  (of  which  he  keeps  a 
copy)  stating  that  the  photograph  is  satisfactory  to  hira, 
thanking  the  sitter  for  the  opportunity  of  taking  it  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  there  is  nothing  about  it  to  which 
the  sitter  can  object — in  short,  making  it  clear  that  the 
photographer  i«  the  person  to  be  satisfied,  and  that  the 
proof  is  submitted  to  the  sitter  simply  as  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy. A  further  measure  is  to  present  the  sitter  with  a 
print   marked    "  Copyright,    So-and-So."      By    following 
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such  a  course  there  is  no  difficulty  in  eotablishing  owuer- 
sliip  of  the  copyright  apart  from  verbal  evidence,  even 
though  copies  of  the  portrait  may  be  supplied  t^o  the 
flitter. 

»  •  * 

L«ns  It  is  often  found  that  there  is  a  general 

Fo<.  yeil  over  negatives,  to  which  it  is  diffi- 

cult to  assign  a  cause.  All  conditions  may  appear  to 
favour  the  production  of  bright  negatives,  yet  foggy 
results  occur  occasionally.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
making  sketch  negatives,  and  here  the  cause  is  easily 
located.  It  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  due  to  a  too  suc- 
cessful system  of  lighting  the  white  background,  whereby 
a  flood  of  diffused  light  is  reflected  into  the  lens.  The 
trouble  is  due  to  illumination  of  the  open  glass  surfaces 
of  the  lens,  and  also  of  the  interior  of  the  camera.  Much 
may  be  done  by  using  a  lens  hood  carrying  an  opaque 
mask,  which  allows  only  as  much  of  the  background  as  is 
needed  for  the  negative  to  fall  upon  the  ground  glass,  but 
if  this  precaution  be  found  insufficient  the  illumination  of 
the  background  must  be  reduced  and  opacity  secured  by 
the  red-ink  blocking  out  suggested  by  Mr.  Spencer  Adam- 
son.  A  somewhat  similar  fogging  often  occurs  when 
making  "  Rembrandts."  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  due 
to  direct  light  from  the  window  entering  the  lens,  and 
this  may  easily  be  blocked  out  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
head  screen  or  even  by  a  small  background.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  be  done  is  for  the  operator  to  put  his  head 
exactly  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  then  to  move  the  screen 
until  all  direct  light  from  the  window  is  covered.  As 
the  screen  may  be  quite  near  the  lens  there  will  be  no 
interference  with  the  lighting  of  the  model.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  see  that  it  is  not  included  in  the  negative. 
Of  course,  it  is  assumed  that  the  lens  is  always  kept  free 
from  dust  or  smoke;  a  dirty  lens  will  nullify  all  attempts 
to  secure  bright  negatives. 


The  Apt  of  In    most   studios    ' '  copies  ' '    are    looked 

Copying.  upon   as   a   sort  of   necessary   evil,    the 

originals  are  allowed  to  accumulate  until  some  of  the 
owners  begin  to  get  impatient,  when  the  junior  assistant 
is  put  on  making  the  negatives.  .Now  this  is  quite  the 
wrong  view  to  take  of  this  class  of  work,  and  results  in 
its  not  being  a  well-paying  line.  If  anyone  will  take  the 
trouble  to  get  the  best  possible  results,  good  prices  can 
be  obtained,  and  orders  far  in  excess  of  the  customer's  first 
idea  may  ensue.  An  actual  recent  instance  of  this  may 
interest  those  who  look  askance  at  copies.  The  only  por- 
trait of  a  deceased  officer  was  in  the  form  of  a  rather  coarse 
half-tone  newspaper  illustration.  The  original  was  lost,  and 
the  block  was  destroyed,  so  the  relatives  sought  a  photo- 
grapher and  asked  him  to  make  some  copies  of  the  news- 
))aper  cutting.  He  copied  it  carefully,  eliminated  the 
(?ross-grain  as  far  as  possible,  and  produced  an  excellent 
sepia  platinum  print.  This  being  approved,  he  suggested 
an  ivory  miniature,  which  was  at  once  ordered,  and  when 
this  was  delivered  came  another  order  for  a  15  by  12  head 
finished  in  oil,  the  bill  for  the  whole  being  over  £15.  A 
photographer  with  less  imagination  would  have  copied  the 
iialf-tone  in  a  straightforward  way,  and  perhaps  earned 
half  a  guinea.  The  customer  might  have  been  satisfied 
that  ho  had  the  best  that  could  be  done  in  the  circum- 
stances, but  he  would  never  have  got  such  an  exalted  idea 
of  the  photographer's  cleverness  as  in  the  case  just  quoted. 
It  is  not  merely  the  one  order  which  has  to  be  con- 
sidered; a  tmtr  (h  jone  of  this  kind  is  talked  about,  and 
other  people  wlio  want  portraits  copied  come  to  the  man 
who  proves  that  he  can  do  them   well. 


SOME    ESSENTIALS    IN    THE    FITTING    OF 
THE     DARK-ROOM. 

In  the  fitting  up  of  fresh  premises  for  a  photographic  bubi- 
ness  of  moderate  size  many  photographers,  so  we  still  tiao, 
experience  a  difficulty  in  breaking  away  from  the  oid 
tradition  according  to  which  the  dark-room  was  often  the 
smallest  and  tlie  worst  ventilated  room  which  could  be 
found  ill  the  place,  and  often  provided  exactly  the  con- 
ditions for  the  production  of  defects  in  plates  and  negatives- 
which  would  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  tlie  manufacturer. 
It  is  surprising  that  masters  of  studios  should  still  expect 
work  to  be  done  well  and  cheerfully  in  places  which  are 
so  ill  adapted  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  their 
assistants.  A  reasonable  amount  of  space  is  one  of  the 
first  essentials  in  a  dark-room  ;  it  is  tiring  to  work  in 
close  quarters,  for,  apart  from  the  bad  effects  of  faulty 
ventilation,  the  constant  necessity  of  moving  and  working 
with  the  care  which  is  imposed  by  a  confined  space  con- 
stitutes a  strain  upon  the  worker.  On  this  account  there 
is  every  good  reason  tor  having  the  dark-room  of  ample 
size.  It  is  then  practicable  to  carry  on  work  in  one  part 
under  illumination  wliich  will  not  interfere  with  the 
handling  of  more  sensitive  materials  in  another  part,  whilst 
the  freedom  of  a  decent  working  space  largely  reduces  the 
degree  of  fatigue  consequent  upon  continuous  hours' 
employment  in  the  dark-room. 

Apart  from  this  general  desideratum,  one  of  the  first 
essentials  in  the  fitting  up  of  a  dark-room  is  that  on 
occasi(m  it  can  be  flooded  with  full  daylight.  Cleaning 
uj)  after  a  batch  of  work  and  the  regular  cleaning  which 
a  dark-room  should  have  every  week  or  so  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  done  by  daylight.  Of  the  various  methods^ 
for  readily  admitting  daylight  there  is  none  better,  in  our 
experience,  than  a  double  blind  running  in  a  frame  which 
is  fixed  right  over  that  of  the  window,  and  which  provide* 
a  trap  for  any  light  creeping  round  the  edges  of  the  blind. 
Messrs.  Sinclair  have  specialised  in  the  supply  of  a  frame- 
of  this  kind,  and  no  more  convenient  form  of  it  could  be 
imagined,  although  no  doubt  the  man  who  is  handy  with 
tools  will  find  no  difficulty  in  making  a  similar  arrange- 
ment for  himself.  Two  separate  blinds  are  necessary,  for 
the  reason  that  no  single  thickness  of  material  can  be 
depended  upon  to  be  sufficiently  free  from  pinholes  as  to- 
ensure  complete  exclusion  of  light.  In  the  Sinclair  con- 
trivance one  of  the  blinds  is  of  ruby  material,  but  we  think 
it  is  just  as  well  to  have  both  the  blinds  black,  for  in 
these  days  of  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  development 
papers,  it  is  a  mistake  to  rely  on  the  varying  strength 
of  filtered  daylight  for  the  illumination  of  the  dark-room. 
Moreover,  the  fixed  position  of  the  window  in  a  room,  if 
the  window  is  to  be  used  as  a  source  of  ruby  or  orange 
illumination,  greatly  limits  one  in  arranging  the  working- 
benches  in  the  most  convenient  way. 

A  point  which,  we  think,  comes  next  in  importance  Ls- 
the  provision  of  a  sink  of  large  size  to  take  the  tanks  or 
dishes  used  for  the  fixing  of  negatives  or  prints.  The  sink 
should  be  of  such  size  that  plates  or  prints  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  fixing  bath  to  the  first  wash  water  without 
removing  them  from  the  sink.  According  to  this  plan, 
the  floor  of  the  dark-room  will  be  kept  free  from  splashes 
of  hypo,  one  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of  spots  and 
markings  on  either  description  of  sensitive  material.  If" 
prints  are  handled  at  a  different  bench  from  that  on  which 
negatives  are  developed,  then  this  also  should  be  provided 
with  its  large  sink  in  line  with  it  for  the  accommodation- 
of  the  print-fixing  bath  or  baths.  In  the  case  of  that  for 
negatives,  an  essential  fitting,  in  our  judgment,  is  a  lamp 
projecting  slightly  over  the  sink,  and  adapted  for  yielding 
diffused  white  light  when  it  is  required  to  examine  nega- 
tives after  fixing.     This  lamp  may  be  of  t-lie  very  simplest 
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description — a  box  having  a  front  measuring  about  12  by 
20  ins.,  and  fitted  with  a  sheet  of  opal  glass  or  a  couple 
of  tliicknessee  of  ground  glass.  If  electric  Ught  is  used,  its 
illumination  is  a  very  easy  matter;  whilst  if  gas  is  the 
lUuminant,  a  Bijou  inverted  burner  will  give  ample 
illumination,  and  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  which 
we  refer  in  a  later  paragraph,  be  placed  outride  the  dark- 
room. At  any  rate,  let  there  be  the  facility  for  examining 
each  -negative,  as  it  comes  from  the  fixing  bath,  by  trans- 
mitted light  without  there  being  the  occasion  to  carry  it 
to  another  place  in  the  room  or  to  the  daylight  outside, 
and  in  so  doing  to  contaminate  the  floor  with  drippings  of 
hypo  solution.  A  drawback  which  certainly  attaches  to 
a  large  sink  is  the  water  which  is  bound  to  collect  on  the 
tiottom  of  it,  and  which  thus  tends  to  make  the  room  very 

lamp.  This  may  be  got  over  by  placing  the  sink  slightly 
'  ilted  towards  the  outlet,  and  providing  it  with  a  slightly 
vneled  false  bottom  in  the  shape  of  a  grid,  upon  which 
(.lisnes,  etc.,  can  be  conveniently  stood.  This  plan  enablee 
the  sink  to  drain  almost  dry  after  use,  whilst  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  occasional  employment  of  the  sink  for 
gashing  a  large  batch  of  prints,  or  even  for  the  develop- 
'iient  and  fixing  of  an  enlargement  of  altogether  unusual 

!ze,  the  usual  plug  for  the  outlet  being  replaced  by  one 
which  permits  an  inch  or  two  depth  of  water  in  the  sink 
and  allows  any  water  above  thi.t  depth  to  pass  down  the 
outlet.  The  wooden  grid  also  obviates  the  liability  to 
breakage  of  measures  or  dishes  which  may  be  accidentally 
let  fall  on  an  earthenware  sink,  whilst  in  the  case  of 
smaller  sinks,  .which  it  may  be  coaaidered  satisfactory  to 
set  level,  the  same  degree  of  prevention  of  breakage  may 
be  secured  by  the  use  of  a  mat  of  rubber  or  thin  lead  on 
the  floor  of  the  sink.  One  or  other  of  these  arrangement* 
is.  we  think,  preferable  to  the  tise  of  lead  sinks,  which  are 
mucii  more  difficult  to  keep  clean,  and  are  not  altogether 
free  from  trouble  in  the  way  of  leakage. 

In  the  fitting  of  benches  at  which  the  development  of 
plates  or  prints  is  done,  a  large  measure  of  comfort  is 
;red  by  surfacing  the  bench  with  good  thick  first-quality 
•um,  which  will  last  for  years,  and  is  made  perfectly 
lean  after  the  day's  work  has  been  done  l^ 
v^oing  over  it  with  a  cloth.  It  is  not  a  bad 
plan  to  nail  down  a  narrow  fillet  or  beadine  of 
wood  along  the  front  ^nd  back  edges  of  the  bencn,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  developer  or  other  solution  which  may 
b«  spilt  from  running  down  the  sides.  Another  plan  to 
th-  same  end,  which  we  have  uaed  ourselves  and  have 
Tiotii-ed  in  dark-rooms  from  time  to  time,  is  to  make  the 
top  of  the  developing  bench  on  a  slant  towards  the  sink 
which  forms  a  continuation  of  it.  In  order  to  provide  a 
level  top  the  bench  is  provided  with  a  wooden  grid,  sup- 
ported at  the  lower  end  of  the  bench — i.e.,  that  next  to 
the  sink— with  a  croas  bar  which  just  brings  the  ton  level. 
Thtis  any  solutions  which  are  spilt  drip  through  tne  grid 
and  find  their  way  down  to  the  sink.  A  grid  of  this  kind 
should  be  made  of  stout  wooden  slata  fairly  close  together, 
that  is  to  say,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  apart ,  and  it  is 
well  to  g^ve  it  two  or  three  coats  of  linseed  oil  varnish  in 
order  to  make  it  waterproof  and  impenetrable  by  the 
developing  solutions.  Shellac  varnish  is  useless  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  is  attacked  by  the  alkali  of  a  developer,  and 
then  becomes  soft  and  sticky  in  plaoM. 

As  regards  the  lighting  of  the  dark-room,  the  photo- 
grapher who  has  electric  current  at  his  command  naturally 
finds  his  task  of  providing  the  most  comfortable  and  con- 
venient illumination  greatly  simplified ;  but,  whatever 
illuminant  is  used,  the  endeavour  should  be  made  to  pro- 
vide a  working  bench  which  is  used  for  both  negatives  and 
prints  with  two  separate  lamps — one  (for  negatives)  with 
the  safelight  in  an  upright  position,  so  that  the  negative 


can  be  conveniently  held  up  in  front  of  it,  and  the  other  (for 
prints)  with  the  safelight  horizontal,  so  that  a  flood  of  the 
requisite  illumination  is  thrown  straight  down  upon  the 
developing  dish.  With  electric  light,  the  horizontal  type 
of  lamp  is,  of  course,  quite  easy  to  contrive ;  with  gas,  it 
requires  a  little  ingenuity  in  fitting  a  box  with  a  safelight 
between  glasses  and  a  short  distance  above  it  a  compact 
form  of  inverted  incandescent  lamp.  While  we  are  upon 
this  subject  we  may  refer  to  the  question  of  considering 
the  design  of  a  dark-room  in  the  first  instance  in  reference 
to  the  compulsory  use  of  gas  as  an  illuminant.  If  it  can 
be  arranged,  it  is  obviously  of  advantage  to  have  the  gas 
burners  placed  outside  the  dark-room,  and  if  a  room  of  fair 
size  is  available,  this  may  be  most  conveniently  done  by 
partitioning  off  a  part  of  the  room  with  match-boarding 
for  the  developing  and  other  operations,  arranging  the 
developing  bench,  sink,  etc.,  where  light  is  chiefly  required, 
along  the  length  of  the  partition.  The  necessary  gas 
burners  can  then  be  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  partition, 
and,  if  provided  with  by-passee,  can  be  entirely  controlled 
from  within  the  dark-room.  This  arrangement  consumes 
some  extra  space,  but  as  a  rule  the  portion  of  the  room 
outside  the  partition  can  be  very  well  utilised  for  such 
miscellaneous  operations  as  intensifying,  clearing  or 
reducing  negatives  as  require  to  be  done  by  white  light. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  to  which  reference  may  be 
made  in  these  general  notes,  and  that  is  the  desirability  of 
the  dark-room  being  without  a  door.  In  any  business 
where  several  assistants  require  to  work  in  the  dark-room, 
it  is  a  considerable  economy  if  entrance  to  and  exit  from  it 
can  be  effected  without  admitting  white  light.  While 
a  pair  of  doors,  one  opening  in  one  direction  and  the  other 
in  the  other,  with  sufficient  space  for  a  person  between 
the  two,  can  serve  for  this  purpose,  it  is  a  somewhat  fallible 
method,  since  one  can  never  guarantee  that  an  assistant 
»ill  close  the  first  door  before  opening  the  second.  Where 
the  arrangement  of  premises  permits  it,  a  much  more 
satisfactory  plan  is  an  open  doorless  zig-sag  entrance-way 
to  the  dark-room,  such  as  may  be  devised  by  a  matchboard 
erection,  with  the  inside  surfaces  of  the  tmtrance  painted 
a  dead  black.  This,  again,  is  an  arrangement  which 
requires  a  fair  amount  of  space  to  carry  it  out,  but  it  is 
one  which  it  is  worth  while  to  adopt,  if  circumstances 
|)ermit.  not  only  on  account  of  the  prevention  of  waste  of 
time,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  improved  ventilation  which 
the  open  passage-way  affords. 

m 

IxTSRNMKNT  Of  EsKMT  AuEKS.— In  the  list  of  the  firat  batch  of 
int«nMnenU  iuatA  by  Mr.  JimUm  S«nkey'«  Adviaory  Cominittee 
tact  ytrtk  ffr  the  following  naoiea  :— Paul  Joseph  Heinrich, 
Mwiding  at  Beltite  Ro«d,  HarOifMteM},  late  director  of  Carl  Zeiss; 
Peter  Moll,  photographer,  Palmer'e  Green ;  FriU  Boehro,  chemical 
mannracturer.  Sudbury  Hill,  Harrow:  and  Oecar  WiUiem 
Fkmingrr,  art  publisher,  CrickJewood. 

?kLm  ParTSScrs.— At  the  Bow  Street  Police  Court  la«t  week, 
John  William  Burton,  aliaa  Frederick  Charles  Hewlett,  aged 
twenty-one,  wa»  charged  with  larceny. 

-.^^MAstatMl  tliat  in  July  prisoner  went  to  a  shop  in  Charing 
Otttm  Bead,  sod,  dewribing  himself  "  Lieutenant  Burton,"  pur- 
chased a  camera,  a  box  of  platee,  and  some  extra  slides,  value 
together  £8  7s.  6d.,  promiafaig  that  if  they  were  sent  to  him  at  the 
Hone  Shoe  Hf.tel,  ToUenbam  Court  Road,  he  would  pay  on 
deJivery.  The  goods  were  according^/  sent  by  a  messenger,  who, 
arriving  at  the  hot^l,  vraa  intercepted  by  the  prisoner,  who  said 
to  him,  "  Walt  here  in  the  biUiard-roam  whilst  I  take  the  parcel 
into  the  office  to  get  some  change  to  pay  your  bill."  The  messen- 
ger waited  a  long  time,  but  prisoner  never  returned.  When 
arreated  later  he  admsUed  stealing  the  tilings,  and  said  he  sold 
the  camera  in  a  shop  somewhere  in  the  Weat  End   for  £3. 

Prisoner  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  hard 
labour. 
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THE    SCIENCE    OF    SALESMANSHIP. 


IAji   a<ldre8B   before  the   Ohio-Michiganlndiana  Convention   of   Photographers   by    Mrs.    Mabel   Cox  Surd;iui.  of  Toronto, 

as  reported  in  ••  Abel's  Weekly.") 


Sow  a  thought,  and  you  reap  an  act, 

Sow  an  act,  and  you  reap  a  habit, 

Sow  a  habit,  and  you  reap  a  character, 

Sow  a  character,  and  you  reap  a  destiny. 

To-day  I  desire  to  sow  t)ie  thought  of  salesmansliip. 

Do  you  sell  photographs  because  you  know  the  science  of 
selling,  or  do  you  sell  them  when  a  patron  requests  you  to 
make  a  picture  ?  By  the  science  of  selling,  I  mean  have  you 
so  studied  and  analysed  your  selling  methods,  that  you  can 
lay  down  definite  rules,  and  principles?  If  so,  then  your 
knowledge  has  become  a  science. 

Years  ago,  were  you  a  successful  salesman  of  photographs, 
it  was  thought  you  were  lucky,  or  born  a  receptionist.  In 
fact,  in  some  studios,  this  thought  has  not  entirely  disap- 
peared even  to-day.  There  is  no  question  but  that  some  of 
us  are  born  with  a  greater  natural  aptitude  for  salesmanship 
than  others,  but  a  natural  aptitude  for  salesmanship,  unde- 
veloped and  untrained,  is  of  as  little  value  as  an  exposed 
plate  undeveloped.  You  must  be  a  keen  observer,  have  a. 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  use  that  knowledge  to  the 
best  advantage  and  obtain  an  order. 

To-day  we  realise  aU  salesmanship  is  upon  knowleilge ; 
knowledge  of  yourself,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  knowledge 
of  the  photographs  you  sell,  and  the  knowledge  of  interesting  a 
customer  and  closing  a  sale. 

Success  in  photography  depends  largely  upon  four  things : 
Your  Ijujing,  your  cost  of  production,  your  personality,  and 
your  efficient  selling.  Carelessness  or  bad  judgment  in  any 
one  of  these  will  eliminate  profit  and  cause  failure.  I  ask 
you  to  guard  most  carefully  the  last  two: — your  pei-sonality 
and  efficient  selling.  Photographs  seldom  sell  themselves, 
and  competition  is  daily  growing  keener,  and  with  this  in-" 
creasing  keenness  comes  the  intense  struggle,  first  to  obtain 
customers,  and  then  to  keep  them.  You  may  be  able  to  make 
the  most  beautiful  and  artistic  photographs  imaginable,  but, 
if  you  cannot  sell  them,  what  does  your  art  avail  you  ?  How 
many  of  you  know  the  definition  of  salesmanship  ?  The 
answer  is  persuasion,   and  consists  of  the  elements:  — 

First,  yourself. 

Second,   your  proposition. 

Third,  the  other  person's  mind. 

Let  us  take  these  elements  and  consider  them.  Yourself  :  — 
In  yourself,  the  power  of  persuasion  depends  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  powers  of  your  body — intellect,  feeling  and 
will.  The  more  powerfully  your  mind  works,  the  greater  is 
your  power  to  influence  the  minds  of  others. 

Your  Proposition. 

In  order  to  know  your  proposition  you  must  study  and 
analyse  it,  and  be  able  to  tell  your  prospective  patrons  about 
it.  Since  people  must  believe  what  you'say  to  them,  in  order 
to  be  convinced  and  persuaded,  you  must  cultivate  not  only 
your  inherent  honesty  and  truthfulness,  but  the  frankness, 
candour  and  naturalness  that  impresses  those  who  see  and 
hear  you  with  reliability. 

The  Other  Person's  Mind. 

You  must  be  able  to  see  your  proposition  with  his  eyes, 
think  about  it  with  his  mind,  and  talk  about  it  with  his 
satisfaction  and  advantages  in  mind. 

Efficient  salesmanship  is  based  upon  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  are  general,  and  underlie  the  successful  selling 
of  all  photographs. 

Let  us  analyse  these. 


First,  introduction. 

Second,  attention  must  be  attracted  Ut  phiUographs. 

Third,  interest  must  bo  aroustxi  in  photographs. 

Fourth,  interest  must  bei  intensified  to  desire  to  have  photo- 
graphs. 

Fifth,  desire  must  be  changed  to  decision  u,  have  photographs. 

First,  the  introduction. — The  approach  of  the  patron  to  tlie 
receptionist.  At  this  time  the  receptionist  should  size  up  the 
patron  as  to  character  and  temperament,  which  are  usually 
portrayed  in  the  face  and  carriage,  and  make  a  decision  as  to 
which  method  will  bo  most  effective  in  securing  an  order. 
.Scientists  teil  us  there  are  three  distinct  tyjies  of  character. 
These  we  must  know. 

1.  The  Motive  Type.— Persons  with  oblong  faces,  high  cheek 
bones,  large  bones  and  bodies  showing  a  tendency  to  angularity. 
The  neck  is  long  and  set  upon  broad  shoulders,  while  the  chest 
is  moderate  in  size  and  fullness.  The  figure  is  usually  tall  and 
striking,  but  not  always  elegant.  This  type  po.s.sesses  a  great 
capacity  for  perception  and  conception,  atid  is  generally  firm, 
self-reliant,  persevering,  and  sometimes  domineering.  This 
is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  .\mcrican  type.  'J'hey  do  not  like 
to  be  troubled  with  details,  neither  do  they  like  to  be  kept 
waiting. 

2.  The  Vital  Type. — Persons  with  round -faces,  rather  strong, 
but  not  so  much  as  the  motive  type.  They  have  a  florid  com- 
plexion, and  a  cheerful  countenance,  while  the  body  shows  an 
inclination  to  stoutness.  This  type  is  enthusiastic,  impulsive 
and  very  cheerful,  but  frequently  changeable  and  fickle,  and  can 
easily  be  led.  They  will  change  frcim  one  concern  to  another, 
for  no  other  reason  except  love  of  change. 

3.  The  Mental  Type. — The  nervous  and  brainy  type.  Head  is 
large  in  comparison  to  body.  Face  is  oval,  with  high,  broad 
forehead,  and  the  neck  is  slender.  The  eyes  are  briglit  and 
expressive.  The  features  are  fine  and  delicately  chiselled,  and 
the  whole  figure  slender  and  graceful.  They  think  deeply  and 
quickly,  have  excellent  tastes,  and  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  also 
great  imagination.  They  represent  what  is  called  the  artistic 
type.  The  nervous  system  is  highly  developed,  and  the  i-esult  a 
tendency  to  nervousness,  irritability  and  fickleness.  Here  the 
receptionist  must  know  her  work  thoroughly,  and  express  its 
selling  points  forcibly,  for  this  type  asks  questions,  which  if  not 
answered  intelligently,  quickly  loses  an  order. 

A  receptionist  must  act  in  a  positive  and  definite  manner 
to  assure  confidence.  Confidence  begets  confidence,  and  if  you 
would  have  others  place  confidence  in  what  you  say  and  do, 
you  must  show  coniidenoe  in  them.  The  average  person  likes 
to  have  his  portraits  made  by  his  friends ;  in  other  words,  he 
likes  to  patronise  the  people  he  likes  personally.  Therefore, 
if  you  would  be  a  successful  receptionist,  you  must  cultivate  the 
art  of  being  friendly.  Not  the  veneer  variety,  but  the  kind  that 
springs  from  genuine  love  of  humanity.  Let  it  show  itself 
quietly,  not  with  gushing  exuberance,  but  warmly  and 
genuinely.  The  first  impression  the  receptionist  makes  upon 
the  patron  is  a  lasting  one,  consequently  it  must  be  favourable 
and  pleasing.  We  all  know  the  healthy  body  attracts  more 
favourable  attention  than  the  tinhealthy  one,  and  the  recep- 
tionist who  is  cleanly,  neatly  and  tastefully  dressed,  and  carries 
herself  well,  conveys  a  more  favourable  impression  than  the 
careless,  slovenly,  slouchy  one.  In  order  to  prepare  youi-self  for 
a  successful  receptionist,  you  m.ust  cultivate  the  habit  of  deci- 
sion and  determination  of  will.  Ilemember,  he  who  hesitates 
is  lost.  You  must  not  only  be  decisive  and  determined,  but  also 
persistent. 
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Second. --The  receptionist  must  attract  attention  to  photo- 
graphs because  a  sale  cannot  be  made  unless  attention  is  ob- 
taine<l.  Efficient  receptionists  learn  qnickly  what  a  patron  re- 
quin-s,  and  then  concentrates  upon  it.  Frequently  an  order 
fiingvs  upon  the  lirst  few  words  of  the  receptionist  in  the  intro- 
duction, consequently  she  must  $««  the  opening  words,  and  assist 
Ml  changing  spontaneous  to  fixed  attention.  Fixed  attention 
is  that  which  will  willingly  follow  the  evidence  and  selling 
points  the  receptionist  preoents.  I  f  the  introduction  is  properly 
made  fixed  attenticm  rwnlts,  otherwise  the  attention  becomes 
indifferent.  Indifferent  attention  is  never  willingly  given,  but 
is  assumed,  because  for  the  moment  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
listen  to  the  receptionist.  Many  a  ri^eptionist  fails  because  she 

•  i«es  not  know  how  to  change  spontan<x>us  to  fixed  attention,  and 
If  this  is  not  done  the  customer  gri<ws  indifferent,  and  all  chance 

•  >f  an  order  is  lost.  The  receptionist,  in  order  Co  change  spon- 
t:>n>-<-<us  attention  to  fixed  attention,  must  be  able  to  read  the 
fatron  at  approach  and  discover  type  and  requirements.  You 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  photographs  at  your  command,  and 
f.arn  to  exprcas  it  in  a  most  efFective  manner.  You  will  not 
iie«d  to  tell  it  all  to  any  one  patron,  but  you  must  know  just 
what  will  appeal  to  this  particular  type.  I>et  me  remind  you 
that  you  will  confuse  your  patron  and  either  delay,  or  prevent 
liis  decision,  if  yon  show  him  too  many  photographs.     Make  up 

11  mind  what  he  ought  to  have,  and  then  concentrate  his 
.i  !.  Mtion  upon  it.  Since  people  must  be  perraaded  to  buy  the 
things  which  are  of  great  advantage  to  them,  think  how  much 
greater  must  be  your  power  of  pemnuion  to  make  them  buy 
photographs. 

•Salesmanship  is  not  a  conquest,  bat  a  cooperation. 

It  is  by  skilfully  making  the  connection  in  the  mind  of  the 
patron,  between  your  photographs  and  hcnelf,  that  yon  change 
favourabk-  attention  to  interest. 

Interest  must  be  aroused  in  phf-'  -One  cannot  create 

interest   in  photographs  unl«M  .  ■  -s  in  them,   and    is 

hon««t  in  the  presentation  of  their  selling  pointa.  Yon  must  be 
convinced  in  your  own  mind  that  the  photographs  you  are 
'■ffering  your  patron  will  give  satisfaction,  or  you  c*nnot 
throw  yourself  into  making  the  sale  with  enthusiasm,  confi- 
dence, and  persistence.  One  should  watch  the  patron  during 
presentation  of  selling  points  for  signs  of  interest.  Every  per- 
son, either  in  facial  expression  or  action,  shows  whetht-r  interest 
is  aroused,  and  then  if  it  is  maintained.  Interest  is  shown 
in  various  ways:  Brightening  ey.-«.  the  relaxation  of  anxiety 
lines  or  doubt  on  the  face,  the  olneer  inspection  or  rejec- 
tion of  photograph,  and  the  asking  of  questions. 

Interest  should  be  intensifie<l  ami  terminate  in  a  desiiv  to 
have  photograplis.  We  know  dcslri-  is  a  feeling,  and  is  more 
effectively  intensified  by  suggestion  than  by  Te«son.     You  can 


most  powerfully  arouse  the  feeling  of  your  patron  by  painting  a 
mental  picture  of  the  joy  and  pleasure  a  photograph  will  give  to 
the  dear  one  at  home,  or  to  a  friend.  By  this  time  the  recep- 
tionist should  know  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  changing  interest 
to  desire,  and  should  make  suggestions  which  appeal  strongest 
to  this  type  of  patron.  If  you  are  to  be  a  successful  recep- 
tionist you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  keep  a  record  of 
selling  points  and  their  results  on  the  different  types  and  classes 
of  people.  If  you  take  an  order,  determine  what  you  said  or 
did  that  persuaded  that  person  to  buy.  If  you  fail,  also  attempt 
to  determine  why,  and  with  the  knowledge  attained  from  these 
records  you  will  greatly  increase  your  efficiency.  Thus  is 
emphasised  the  necessity  of  knowledge  of  human  nature  in 
selecting  selling  points. 

All  the  time  spent  upon  the  introduction,  attention,  interest 
and  desire  to  have  photographs  is  lost  unless  an  order  is 
obtained. 

The  conversion  of  desire  to  decision  to  have  photographs  tests 
the  ability  of  the  receptionist.  Some  have  the  power  to  arouse 
interest,  and  carry  it  to  deeire,  but  have  not  the  ability  to  turn 
it  to  an  order.  A  patron  should  be  studied,  and  the  price 
should  not  be  kept  in  the  foreground.  Let  it  be  the  incidental, 
and  not  the  principal  element  of  an  order.  Customers  are  often 
talked  beyond  the  purchasing  point,  because  the  receptionist 
does  not  reeognise  the  psychological  moment  the  patron  has 
decided  to  have  photographs. 

There  are  thr**  ways  in  which  you  can  determine  the  psycho- 
logical moment,  and  take  advantage  of  it. 

First. — By  arranging  your  selling  points  as  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  favourable  action,  at  frequent  intervals,  but  at  same 
time  not  give  opportunity  for  adverse  action. 

Second  Method.— To  take  advantage  of  psychological  moment, 
-when  desire  ripens  to  decision,  is  to  force  the  decision.  You 
must  not  do  this  with  the  motive  type,  but  can  often  do  it  with 
vital  or  mental  types. 

The  thin!  way  is  to  learn  to  sense  it.  This  only  conies  as 
result  of  careful  study,  and  long  practice.  In  other  cases  it  is 
intuitive.  Sometimes  the  customer  unconsciously  tells  of  his 
decision  by  a  half-hearted  objection  :  "  Really,  I  ought  not  to 
spend  so  much  for  photographs."  No  matti^r  how  you  learn 
the  arrival  of  the  iisyohological  moment,  the  way  to  meet  it  is 
to  stop  talking  and  make  it  easy  for  patron  to  act. 

Many  fail  because  they  lack  the  faculty  of  drawing  the  de- 
claration that  tliey  will  have  photographs— from  the  patron. 
Every  onler  is  based  on  knowledge,  therefore  there  is  no  excuse 
for  failure. 

Just  as  music  washes  away  from  the  soul  the  dust  of  every- 
day life,  jttst  »<»  the  science  of  salesmanship  will  remove  the 
cares  from  the  reception-room. 


MODERNISING    THE    ENLARGING    LANTERN. 


Is  a  BBCMit  cditoriftl  in  the  "  B.J."  (Feb.  22)  various  prac- 
tical and  much  needed  reform*  were  suggested  in  the  prevail- 
ing type  of  enlarging  lantern,  which  was  convincingly  de- 
monstrated to  be  far  behind  m<-i-rn  requirement*,  both  from 
the  standpoints  of  tfieory  and  onvi-nience. 

It  may  not,  perhai«,  be  out  of  the  way  to  hint  that  the 
desirable  now  type  of  enlarger  «'<iil<|  be  much  easier  U^  design 
if  the  now  oId-f«ahione<l,  heav\,  and  clumsy  c^'ndenaer  were 
j>-ttisnned  in  favour  of  a  silv.  r.-'l  concave  reflector,  in  con- 
junction with  a  diffusing  ni<'<iiiiiii.  Ihe  accompanying  illus- 
tration shows,  broadly,  how  all  the  fundamental  principles 
laid  down  in  the  before-mentinnol  article  might  then  be  closely 
adhered  to  and  several  additional  advMltages  gained. 

The  main  drawback  of  the  existing  enlarging  lantern  is  the 
altogether   irrational   arrangement   whereby  the  lens  itself  is 


iiiovid  to  focus  the  image.  In  the  new  type  the  lens-board, 
A,  would  be  a  fixtnre  at  the  front  of  the  lantern  base,  B, 
»hiU  Ou,  ••  lamp-house,"  C,  the  electric  bulb,  D,  mirror,  E, 
anS^Siar  stage,  F,  would  all  movo  simultaneously  together 
along  the  base  by  means  of  «  sufficiently  fine  rack  and  pinion, 
O.  The  carrier  stage  would,  as  usual,  be  connected  w.ith  the 
lena-boanl  by  a  bellows,  H,  which  should  be  long  enough  to 
allow  of  reduction  or  full-size  printing  from  wet  negatives, 
etc  ,  as  well  as  enlarging. 

About  an  inch  Uhind  the  carrier  should  be  placed  a  frame 
ho]<iing  two  pieces  of  ground  glass,  I,  to  diffuse  the  Ught, 
about  i  in.  apart.  A  separate  slot  should  be  provided  for 
UiMe,  so  that  they  can  be  removed  for  cleaning,  or  only  one 
piece  used  in  certain  cases.  The  lamp  may  be  a  small  half- 
watt     nitrogen-filletl     buU),     the     holder    being    conveniently 
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atlachwl  to  a  liolluw  taiangular  rod,  J,  passing  tliroiigli  the 
tai-k  of  tlie  lanip-house  aiwl  hold  bj  a  bracket,  K,  thus  pro- 
viding a  ready  means  of  altering  the  distance  of  the  lamp 
from  the  mirror,  and  also  centering  it  automatically.  The 
i.li<linfe'  i-od  may  profitably  be  fitted  witli  a  rack  and  pinion 
adjustment,  L,  and  obviously  the  electric  wire  may  be  carried 
flirougli  it.  A  stop,  M,  should  be  placed  to  prevent  it  being 
sacked  too  close  to  the  ground  glass.  The  mirror  may  be  a 
fixture  at  a  suitable  distance  behind  the  lamp,  but  it  is  niucli 
better  it  it  has  a  separate  adju-stniont  by  means  of  a  i-od,  N, 
moved  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  O.  There  should  be  a  stop  to 
pievent  the  mirror  touching  tlie  lamp.  In  the  apparatus 
illu8trat4xl  thb  is  unnecessary,  since  the  lamp-holder  itself 
will  check  the  mirror  before  it  gets  too  dose  to  (lie  bulb. 

The  special  benefit  of  the  reflector  and  diffusing 
medium  as  compared  with  the  condenser  is  as  follows : 
-To  use  a  large  condenser  advantageously  with  a 
small  negative  either  the  condenser  would  have  to  bo  moved 
further  back  from  tlie  negative  and  the  light  then  separately 
readjuste*!,  or  else  the  ncg;itive-c;irrier  must  have  an  indc- 
p;'iident  movement  to  rack  out  away  from  tlie  condenser, 
w  hich,  again,  unless  one  is  limited  to  certain  sizes  of  enlarge- 
ment, would  call  both  for  readjustment  of  the  liglit  and  re- 
focussing.  Each  of  tliese  methods  is  troublesome,  and  im- 
poses grave  difficulties  in  the  planning  of  a  new  apparatus. 
One  tan,  of  coarse,  use  a  large  condenser  equally  well  with  a 
Kiiiall  negative  as  with  a  large  one,  without  altering  the 
normal  jjosition  of  either  condenser  or  carrier,  only  in  that 
case  a  large  proportion  of  the  available  light  is  unnecessarily 
w  as-ted.  The  mirror,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  made  to 
illuminate  a  larger  area  by  bringing  it  nearer  the  lamp, 
while  the  intensity  of  the  light  may  be  increased  by  drawing 
the  lamp  to  the  ground  glass.  These  two  movements  allow 
of  a  very  nice  adjustment  both  for  area  and  intensity,  while 
the  diffusing  medium  renders  the  lighting  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  focussing.  Such  an  arrangement  also  gives  a  more 
oven  illumination  than  is  always  possible  with  a  condeiLser, 
while  retouching  or  scratches  on  the  negative  are  not  so 
objectionably  apparent. 

The  carrier  stage  should  be  fairly  wide  and  provided  with 
a  spring  pressure  plate,  somewhat  like  those  on  optical  lan- 
terns. This  would  allow  the  insertion  of  a  thicker  carrier 
containing  mechanical  movements,  such  as  rising,  falling,  and 
tilting  adjustments,  if  desired.  Furthei-more,  the  sta^e  sliould 


be   deep    and   open    at    the   toj),    to    allow    of •  enlarging   from 
portions  of  big  negativee. 

The  modus  oiierandi  with  the  suggested  new  type  of  en- 
larging lantern  would  be  much  simpler  than  at  present.  The 
easel  should  be  fixed  permanently  at  one  extremity  of  the 
benoh,  which  might  be  graduated  or  marked  to  show  the 
position  of  the  lens  for  different  sizes  of  enlargement  and 
reduction.  The  entire  lanteini  on  its  base  B  would  be  made 
either  simply  to  slide,  or  to  mo\:o  by  rack  and  pinion  or 
chain  and  sprocket,  along  rails  or  guides  on  the  bench.  The 
first  step  would  be  to  move  tlif  whole  lantern  till  the  lens- 
board  coincides  with  tlie  mark  for  the  desired  scale  of  en- 
largement, and  there  should  be  a  clamping  or  locking  de^•il■e 


to  prevent  it  afterwards  shifting.  -^11  that  now  has  to  be 
done  is  to  move  the  lamp-house  and  negative  together  towards 
and  away  from  the  lens,  by  the  rack  and  pinion,  G,  provided 
for  that  "purptwe,  until  the  projected  image  is  perfectly  sharp, 
when  the  be*t  and  most  even  illumination  is  lastly  obtained 
Iby  a  slight  movement  of  the  rod,  .J,  controlling  the  lamp, 
and,'  if  necessary,  an  adjustment  of  t-he  mirror  by  the  rod  N. 

The  lamp-house  may  be  circular  and  jjreferably  of  metal, 
asbesto.s-lined  and  well  furnished  with  trapj)ed  ventilation 
holes.  The  back  should  be  removable  by  a  bayonet-cat«h 
fitting  for  access  to  the  mirror  and  lamp,  while  the  latter 
might  have  a  screw  mount  to  give  a  .slight  rising  and  falling 
adjustment,  since  a  new  lamp  would  possibly  be  of  a  somewhat 
diSerent  height.  As  many  other  parts  of  the  apjwiratus  as  prac- 
ticable should  also  be  metallic,  including  the  rails  or  guides.  A 
o-uby  inspection  window,  P,  allows  a  view  of  the  interior.  Some 
might  prefer  to  use  a  parabolic  reflwtor  or  a  corrected  lens- 
mirror,  but  it  scarcely  seems  worth   while  unless  with  a  very 

small  light-souTce. 

A.   LOCKETT. 


COMMERCIAL     PHOTOGRAPHY. 


1  HAVE  often  been  struck  by  some  of  the  photographers  iu  our 
largo  towns  complaining  about  the  lack  of  business,  whilst  in  theii- 
very  midst  business  of  a  profitable  nature  awaits  any  man,  provid- 
ing he  will  look  for  it.  Many  will  say,  "  Yes,  that's  all  right;  but 
where  lias  one  to  look  for  it?"  Why,  my  brother  professionals, 
there  are  incidents  every  day  under  your  veiyr  nose,  wliich,  seized 
upon  at  the  opportune  moment,  will  lead  to  business,  cash,  and 
reputation ;  perhaps,fortune. 

What  photographer  of  standing  Inis  not,  at  some  time  oi-  otht-r. 
lieen  called  upon  to  ^ihotograpli  machinery,  interiors  of  arclii- 
tectural  constructions,  old  wills  and  documents,  furniture,  sites  for 
factories,  theatrical  scenes,  and  a  hundred  and  one  different  sub- 
ject* of  a  like  nature.  And  what  has  been  the  result,  nine  ca.ses 
out  of  ten.  Nothing  but  a  lot  of  grumbles  from  the  chief  down  to 
the  assistant. 

■rhere  are  many  photographers  who  call  themselves  photograi)hic 
arti«t«  under  the  impression  that  their  work  lies  solely  in  a  studio, 
with  an  occasional  outdoor  group  or  two,  following  the  same  old 
routine  day  after  day.  Here  is  where  they  make  a  mistake.  A  man 
who  calls  himself  a  professional  photographer  thonld   be  open   and 


rtady,  and,  mo.st  important  of  all,  c.ipable  of  piiolographiug  any- 
thing that  lie  may  be  called  upon  to  do. 

Cajiability  of  all  things  is  most  es.sential,  because  he  will  itrika 
at  some  time  or  other  what  Mark  Twain  liilis  "the  cussedncfs 
of  things  inanimate."  If  anyone  doubts  the  reality  of  this  expres- 
sion let  him  try  the  experiment  of  photographing,  say,  a  plain 
while  and  gold  cup  and  saucer,  or  a  bunch  of  flowera,  or  soma 
tulips  in  bloom,  so  that  the  finished  print  shall  .show  the  texture, 
modelling,  and  "'  feeling  "  of  the  ori^^inal,  and  I'll  wager  he'll  not 
find  it  as  easy  as  it  looks. 

Herewith,  1  propose  giving  a  few  tip.s  on  working,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  .suggest  fields  of  labour  of  a  profitable  nature 

Firstly,  it  is  most  es.sential  that  the  photographer  should  have  a 
good  all-round  knowledge  of  his  work,  and  especially  of  panchro- 
matic plates.  He  must  be  wide  awake  and  alert  for  every  possible 
advantage,  and  make  ready  use  of  hi.s  wits.  For  they  will  be  re- 
quired as  sure  as  there  is  a  Friday  in  every  week.  The  commercial 
photographer  who  simply  follows  instructions  will  meet  witli 
failure,  and  it  is  no  good  going  to  a  job  with  sufficient  plates  for  that 
job     and    no    othei-.     -Always    carry    plenty   <>f    .sjiare    plates   and   & 
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changing  bag  Kith  you,  then  you  will  he  all  right,  and  whilst  out 
tf<a  a  job  br  on  the  alert  (or  anything  else  that  you  might  see. 
Kiw  pxample,  you  are  asked  to  photograph  au  old  country 
iiuure ;  whilst  doing  this  keep  your  eyes  open  for  suitable  subjects ; 
it  may  be  a  pet  dog  or  a  (afUUrite  hori-e,  perhaps  a  magnificent  bed 
«f  Buwers,  or  even  a  single  bloom.  If  vnu  cannot  make  use  of  the 
•ubjrct  then,  never  mind,  take  it,  f.i  it  may  serve  its  purpose  in 
.fine  advertising  subject  later.  Tin  irte.«.«ful  commercial  photo- 
.((rjjjlu-i-  has  an  eye  open  for  every  o|n),,iiiinity  and  makes  his  opjwr 
tiiuiti<-<  :ia  oftrii  as  be  sees  them.  It  will  inrprise  you  in  time  what 
^  pvruliar  dt.i^lit  yoa  will  take  in  iiiidmg  the  unexpected. 

As  in  everything  else,  time  ia  preciuu.-i,  and  in  this  branch  of  work 
4  here  is  Oo  time  for  mistakes  and  bniigUng,  otherwise  instead  of 
i(«ttin)(  a  good  reputation  yoa  will  only  create  a  bad  onr.  Kor  in- 
»(ance,  suppose  yuu  were  photographing  «  spinaing  loom  and  had 
the  whole  machinery  stopped  for  ten  minutes  for  an  ejiposure  which 
was  a  failure.  Think  of  the  hundreds  who  wonkl  hare  temporarily 
to  •tr>p  work  and  lose  time  whilst  yoa  were  making  a  second 
exposure.  In  many  mannfacturiug  cunoem  the  extra  waste  of 
4iros  wuuld  be  immense,  especially  if  the  workers  were  paid  pie:e 
rates,  and  yoG  would  bring  wrath  down  on  your  head  from  many. 
Ltrl  me  get  down  to  my  subject  now. 

There  ia  railway  work,  for  instance ;  hare  photography  plays  a 
Miost  important  part.  Daily  somewhere  there  is  a  junction,  or 
xignal  box,  new  set  of  signallings,  rir  bridge  to  be  photographed, 
aitd  s'lmeljody  has  to  do  the  work.  Why  not  youT  Uet  in  toooh 
«ith  the  railway  company  whose  lit><-  passes  through  your  town. 
Tell  them  what  you  can  and  will  du.  .Make  yourself  known  to  tlie 
;.rad  one  in  yoor  district,  and  keep  \niirself  eoostantly  before  him; 

will  surprise  yoa  the  amount  of  work  thera  ia  to  be  done. 

A-  iher  point  in  connection  with  r.iilwaya  ia  to  make  a  series  of 

res  of  the  scenery  on  the  line  and  pUcw  through  which  the 

lie  !>'<ase«,  with  a  view   to  the  com|  'laaing  them  for  their 

^'Wertiaing  purp'.ises.     When  you  gri  iis  to  take  a  cert«.n 

ct  of  views,  take  a  few  more  ok  iiutiativa   from  wh.tt  y»D 


rr  are  better 


.S, 


-■'  at  the  same  time  ii!ung 


>iMl  the  onea  yoa  have  been  instruc..  a  to  lake.    To  your  surpnse 

■hay  wil  lake  them  aa  well,     lliia  Tie  .<. work  cooaisU  of  pictoiesque 

ceoea  and  villages,  sites  for  factories,   engineering   wurks,  pleasure 

rsorts.   ett.     It  is  most  essential,   of  coarse,   that    the   qoaUty  of 

vork  turned  out   h  of  the  highest  class  '  'A   survey  of 

'■me   lit    the   handbooks   issued   by   com|>.>  ^ive  one   some 

'iea  ■>(  the  class  of  work   wanted.     The  pay  (ui   tins  class  of  <r  rk 

arir»    of  course,  with  the  amount   of  t'mc  occupied.     An  sTprage 

'  .tsi*  to  work  on  is  ososlly  so  much  ;  -  and  one  print  (in- 

•i.«:m-  of  pxpasurcs),  with  certain  fn  plicate  copies.     The 

^  <w  paid  vary  from  7s.  6<i  per  12  by  10  oega- 

<rr  rate  being  when  serei  .  4  can  be  taken  in  a 

•Sometimes  ia  working  a  certain  district  by  duplicate 

extra  sales  will  result  throogh  ViobI  purchasers.      One 

111   mind,   always  collect   yoor  Money   when    taki  ig  an 

I  I  '<  al  inhabitant,  and  ha^  •  A  Meeipt  form  printed  on 

trade  card. 

I  a  splendid  field  fur  a  aaart  man.       There  are 

that  can  be  taken  with  nxortary  value.  A  (aw  viawa  of 

. .  ..i,  inilnding  the  wharves  and  sidinp,  and  *  good  gaoetal 

mic  view  of  the  wliole  of  the  l>uildill(a  somstimes  result  in  a 

,„v^  ;at  order.     When  you  receive  an  order,  speod  •  dsy  with  ons 

of  the  hehd]  going  over  the   ground  to  ha  done,  carefully  making 

aotea  as  to  time,  lighting,  and  position,  eqiadalty  when  engaged  on 

inlariors.     In   thie   branch  ot   work  one  cannot  always  choose  the 

most  artistic  standpoint,  therefore  art  must  be  sacrificed  and  the  best 

commercial  p<isitioa  ehoasn.    The  same  thing  applies  to  panoramic 

work ;  get  as  high  as  yon  can,  using  a  wide  angle  Ims  if  necessary, 

•nd  choose  a  positiou  whith  gives  a  grcid  view  of  the  wharves  and 

-lings  in  full  swing.     Use  a  fast  plate  and  good  shutter,  and  so  get 

.lew.  with  everyone  hard  at  it,  and  unaware  of  what  you  are  doing. 

Above  all  things,  do  not  pannit  y<iuraelf  to  be  hurried,  woric  ss 

■qaickly  as  yoa  can,  bnl  on^  as  r|iiickly  as  will  ensure  your  getting 

good  naptives.     Many  a  photographer  ha*  met  with  failure  and 

iJiMppnintmint  through  trying  to  get  over  too  much  ground  in  one 

^y.     Having  once  decided  on  a  plan  uf  working,  stick  to  it,  and  do 

not  deviate  from  it  without  special  and  urgent  reason. 

Whilst  on  the  labjcet  of  factories,  a  few  notes  on  intcrioia  and 


machine  photography  will  nut  be  out  of  place.  Some  years  ago  I 
picked  up  an  old  copy  of  "  Cassier's  Magazine  "  in  which  there  was 
a  good  article  on  machine-shop  work.  I  will  liere  quote  a  few 
extracts : — 

■'  Tlie  photography  of  machines  comprises,  to  begin  with,  various 
products  of  the  establishment  for  advertising  puriwses.  These 
photographs  should  be  made  from  a  standpoint  that  will  readily 
show  the  nutchine  as  a  whole.  This  does  not  always  give  the  intend- 
ing purihaser  the  full  information  required  about  certain  of  its 
working  parts  which  are  somewhat  obscured  in  the  general  view, 
therefore  a  series  of  individual  views  should  be  taken  so  that  all 
internal  working  can  be  seen.  It  is  necessary,  to  make  n  successful 
jub,  that  the  photographer  should  anticipate  what  is  wanted,  and 
photograph  the  machine  from  different  points  of  view.  In  addition 
to  showing  the  internal  working,  such  points  as  gearing  and  milling 
heads  and  belt  shifting  devices  all  make  desirable  photographa  uf 
a  selling  value. 

"  Take,  for  example,  a  lathe  :  photographs  sliuuld  be  taken  showing 
the  arrangement  of  chuck  and  cone-heads  in  such  a  way  as  to  ex- 
plain iu  construction  and  detail,  or  any  other  device  which  the 
makers  may  claim  to  be  superior  to  that  of  a  competitor's  make; 
or  again,  certain  points  with  which  they  desire  to  impress  a  proapec- 
tive  purchaser. 

"  Photography  in  a  wurkabop  can  be  of  great  use  in  the  duplica- 
tion and  making  uf  standard  sets  of  draningii.  I'rints  10  by  8  and 
12  by  10  in  either  white  on  black  or  blue  print,  iKiuiid  book  fashion, 
are  most  useful  for  travelling  salesmen  engaged  in  the  selling  of 
engineering  t«i8ia  and  appliances. 

"Again,  in  the  pattern -room  and  foundry,  a  record  can  bo  taken 
and  kept  of  any  particular  pattern  or  caatiug  by  the  means  uf 
phtiluKraphy.  Especially  where  pattorns  are  sent  a  distance,  acooin- 
panyiii^  photographs  will  make  the  subject  much  clearer  to  the  one 
wliu  has  charge  of  piecing  them  togetlier.  Patterns  can  be  photo- 
graphed on  a  small  plate  with  a  good  anaatiginat  lens,  and  after- 
wards enlarged  to  sny  required  sixe. 

"Oroat  car*  should  be  taken  when  photographing  machinery  to 
light  it  properly,  owing  to  heavy  shadows  and  bright  polished  high 
lighU." 

Whenever  possible  the  machine  should  be  placed  iu  a  north  light, 
but  prefarably  not  where  the  strongest  light  comes  from  the  top. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  screen  the  upper  part  owing  to  this 
being  of  highly-polished  matorial,  whilst  the  base  is  heavy 
liUck.  Here  ose  a  reflector  to  throw  light  into  its  darkest  shadows, 
itiia  satisfactory  method  is  to  burn  short  leu^lis  of  magneaiuin 
ribbon  behind  the  camera,  keeping  theiu  near  the  floor;  at  the  same 
time  with  a  tn  and  fro  swinging  motion  so  as  to  bresk  up  the 
shadows.  .Vgain,  bright  polished  work  can  be  dulled  down  a  good 
bit  by  dabbing  it  over  with  a  ball  of  putty.  This  deadens  the 
polish  to  a  marked  degree,  therefore  care  shuuki  be  taken  from 
getting   too   dull   an   effect. 

Ciood  serviceiahle  reflectors  can  be  made  on  fuIdiiiK  frames  from 
white  cloth  or  paper.  These  can  be  plcaed  at  various  angles  for 
throwing  light  into  the  darkest  comers.  In  front  of  the  machine  la> 
•ome  strifia  of  white  paper  (this  paper  can  be  obtained  in  rolls),  or 
whxt  answers  very  well,  the  reversed  side  of  wall  paper.  Behind 
I  lie  machine  hang  a  white  background.  The  kind  I  prefer  ia  a  white 
Untern  aheet  (lor  small  machines),  about  15  feet  M|iiare  on  a  tcU 
scopic  stand.  To  the  bottom  of  the  supporting  stitits  affix  some 
castors,  so  as  to  permit  the  moving  of  background  to  and  fro  durin;; 
e>(Mi«iire.  This  procedure  will  be  found  to  break  up  any  heavy 
s'ladiiws  that  may  be  thruwn  on  it.     Should  the  machine  have  the 
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IS,  or  stock  number  cast  on  it,  rub  the  letlera  nvei  witi 
piflerm  chalk,  then  they  will  stand  out  quite  prominently.  Use 
a  plate  of  average  speed,  expose  well,  and  develop  up  strong,  pre- 
ferably with  metol-hydroquinone  or  pyro-soda.  This  should  give 
iiiir  a  goi>d,  bright,  clear  negative,  full  of  detail  and  contrast. 

Sometimes  photographers  are  called  upon  to  jihotograph  bottles 
and  small  glass  articles.  These  are  generally  re<|uired  with  a  per 
fi-clly  white  backgrtnmd.  Dlocking  out  is  a  method  very  useful,  but 
siiinetinies  difficult,  especially  with  a  subject  of  intricate  design. 

One  of  the  linent  methods  I  have  ever  struck  is  to  use  a  sheet  uf 
ground  glass  fur  the  background.  This  is  used  up  against  one  uf 
the  studio  windows,  blocking  out  all  light  except  a  little  directly 
.i1.>.\e.     'Iliiii  t'lp    liglit  ghonid  not  be  allowed  tn  tuU  directly  uje'ii 
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the  Bubject,  but  softened  down  by  the  interception  »f  a  diffuser 
of  tracing  cloth  or  butter  muslin.  It  is  necessary  to  take  this  pre- 
caution, especially  on  subjects  of  a  rounded  nature,  which  would 
reflect  a  harsh  high  light  unless  this  latter  be  broken.  The  best 
result*  in  this  branch  are  to  be  secured  by  the  use  of  »  panchromatic 
plat«  and  filtor  of  about  4  to  6  times,  or  a  good  self  screen-plate 
«ill  b«  often  found  useful. 

When  making  photographs  of  chinaware,  bric-a-ltrac,  and  other 
small  articles,  it  is  most  essential  that  the  full  designs  and  patterns 
are  preserved.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  have  an  arrangement 
containing  shelves  of  a  removable  nature.  These  shelves  should  be 
covered  in  black  velvet,  with  a  background  and  drop  front  of  the 
same  material.  On  this  base  articles  can  be  arranged  speedily  and 
tastefully  and  shown  up  to  their  full  advajitage.  Take  great  care 
in  lighting  this  class  of  subject.  It  is  preferable  if  the  light  is 
softened  by  use  of  a  tracing  cloth  or  muslin  diffuser,  the  aforemen- 
tioned is  better.  This  screen  will  effectively  remove  all  shadows  and 
harsh  lights. 

When  photographing  highly-glazed  chinaware,  especially  of  a 
rounded  nature,  a  panchromatic  plate  and  filter  will  be  advantageous. 
Here  it  is  most  important  that  the  light  be  well  diffused,  otherwise 
patdiy  high-lights  will  result,  with  a  disastrous  effect.  If  the  sub- 
ject is  *  cup  and  saucer,  or  anything  of  this  nature,  a  little  streak 
of  high-light  on  extreme  edge  or  handle  adds  greatly  to  the  effect. 
The  maxim  to  bear  in  mind  is,  if  you  don't  know  how  to  arrange 
to  best  advantage,  consult  a  good  trade  catalogue. 

Silverware  and  cut  glass  is  tricky,  and  a  fine  result  is  often 
nwurod  through  Jack  of  alttention  to  what  may  appear 
minor  details.  Use  a  top  light  for  cut  glass;  this  will  give  bril- 
liance and  life  to  the  whole  subject.  The  best  colour  to  use  for 
the  background  is  either  deep  brown,  black  velvet,  or  grey.  A 
pale  grey  with  correctly  exposed  negatives  renders  a  fine  and 
delicat«  effect,  especially  if  the  finished  print  is  vignetted  and 
air-brushed.  If  silverware  can  be  photographed  unpolished, 
do  so;  it  is  ever  so  much  easier  to  do  then  than  after  polishing. 
Should  this  procedure  be  impossible,  bright  spots  and  high  lights 
can  be  dulled  down  by  rubbing  the  spot  with  a  little  beeswa.x 
and  then  gently  smoothing  it  over  with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Sometimes  the  silverware  is  engraved  and  inscribed ;  much  to  one's 
disgust  the  inscription  does  not  always  show.  Besult,  another 
exposure.  Therefore,  before  exposing,  rnb  into  the  engraving  a 
black  powder  which  jewellers  use  in  their  work.  This  will  be  found 
to  stick  sufficiently  well  without  requiring  any  mixture  with  it. 

Use  a  medium  plate,  like  Paget  XX  or  Imperial  Sovereign, 
and  develop  up  clean.  A  touch  of  opaque  here  and  there  on 
back  of  negative  will  give  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Furniture  is  somewhat  difficult,  as  one  is  called  on  to  photo- 
graph it  under  varying  conditions.  If  it  can  be  done  at  the 
factory,  so  much  the  better;  but,  above  all  things,  avoid  having 
too  much  light.  The  best  plan  I  find  is  to  use  a  light 
from  window  directly  at  one's  back,  blocking  out  some  of  tha 
side  light  with  tissue  paper,  nainsook,  linen,  or  tracing  cloth.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  block  the  light  out  completely,  but  tone  it 
down  and  soften  it.  If  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  white  no  reflec- 
tors will  be  required.  Best  results  are  obtained  with  lens  of 
about  15  or  16  inches  focus  for  12  x  10,  other  sizes  in  proportion. 
Panchromatic  plates  and  filters  are  best.  On  old  Japanese  lacquer 
work  a  red  contrast  filter  used  for  a  short  while  during  exposure 
in  place  of  a  K2  or  K3  will  give  wonderful  results.  Some  subjects 
I  have  found  show  much  beautiful  grain  and  inlaid  work  when  a 
contrast  filter  is  used. 

Always  use  the  camera  a  little  higher  than  the  highest  point 
of  article  being  photographed,  except,  of  course,  high  pieces,  such 
as  cabinets  or  wardrobes  and  such  articles.  By  using  the  camera 
a  little  higher  it  will  show  the  back  edges  of  seats,  etc.,  to  their 
full  advantage. 

Sometimes  one  is  blessed  with  a  good  plain  wall  which  can  be 
used  as  a  background,  and  sometimes  one  has  to  be  content  with 
anything,  perhaps  a  whole  assortment  of  odds  and  ends  stacked 
behind  the  article  photographed.  Should  this  be  the  case,  blocking 
out  is  necessary.  Many  photographers  object  to  the  blocking  out 
in  any  form,  saying  it  is  difficult.  Not  at  all,  if  one  takes  certain 
precautions  before  proceeding.  Firstly,  use  a  good  opaque — 
Photopake  is  good ;   should   it  be  thick,  thin   down  with  a  little 


water,  just  enough  to  make  it  pull  slightly.  Sometimes  sharp 
angles  and  curves  have  to  be  carefully  followed  round,  and  when 
using  a  fine  pointed  brush  it  has  a  habit  of  broadening  out,  with  Bj 
the  result,  something  spoilt  in  outline.  A  dodge  I  once  discovered  1 
was  to  use  a  very  fine  steel  pointed  pen  charged  with  opaque  from 
a  brush.  With  a  pen  so  prepared  one  can  carefully  follow  the 
most  intricate  pattern  or  outline  without  deviating  from  th» 
original  outlines. 

Where  one  has  a  series  of  straight  lines  and  angles  to  block  out 
round,  the  following  will  be  found  of  use.  Lay  the  negative  down 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  film  side  up,  then  with  a  ruler  and 
finely  pointed  retoiiching  pencil  follow  the  outline  carefully.  This 
will  then  form  a  kind  of  safe  edge  all  round  the  object,  which 
prevents  to  a  certain  extent  the  opaque  from  overrunning  and 
thus  producing  a  wavy  line.  Finish  the  negative  off  with  a  mask 
over  all,  and  you  will  get  repeated  copies  all  alike.  For  repro- 
duction work  a  glossy  paper  is  necessary,  but  for  framed  or 
mounted  prints  a  smooth  matt  surface  is  preferable,  as  this  surface 
will  easily  take  plenty  of  working  up  if  required. 

In  the  above  I  have  only  touched  on  some  of  the  branches  of 
commercial  work,  which  is  a  field  containing,  one  might  safely 
say,  hundreds  <3f  different  subjects.  When  you  come  to  consider 
that  nearly  every  trade  catalogue  issued  at  the  present  time  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  illustrations,  at  least  two-thirds  of  which 
are  reproduced  from  photographs,  this  alone  should  give  food  for 
thought. 

Take  the  drapery  trade  alone.  A  smart  photographer,  with 
a  good  lady  operator,  can  keep  himself  pretty  busy  photographing 
figures,  and  gowns,  and  clothing  in  galore.  Think  also  of  the  fine 
opportunity  you  have  of  getting  up-to-date  specimen  photographs  of 
ladies  in  the  latest  style  of  gowns.  One  man  I  know  who  does  this 
has  a  display  in  his  window  every  Monday  of  a  few  specimens 
of  the  latest"  fashions.  The  ladies  of  the  district  simply  swarm 
refund  ■  it,  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  coming  styles.  A 
few  copies  presented  gratis,  sometimes  to  costumiers  or  milliners, 
with  a  suggestion  that  they  are  placed  in  their  windows,  helps 
to  couple  up  your  business  and  brings  your  name  prominentlj- 
before  the  spending  portion  of  the  population  of  your  district.  For, 
after  all,  where  would  photographers  be  if-  it  were  not  for  some 
of    the   ladies?  Benjamin   F.    Weigh. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

September  14  to  October  12.— London  Salon  of  Photography. 
Entries  close  September  3.    Hon.  Secretary,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

October  14  to  November  30.— Royal  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  (carrier)  September  20;  (hand)  September  21.  Secre- 
tary, J.  Molntosh,  35,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.I. 

His  Majesty  the  King  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept 
copies  of  the  War  Ribbons  Postcards  in  cokrar  photography  devised 
and  arranged  by  Commander  E.  Kinder,  R.N. 

Defekce  of  the  Realm.— At  Long  Eaton  last  week,  a  Clifton 
clergyman  was  summoned  for  carrying  a  camera  at  Portishead  on 
July  12  without  a  permit,  and  a  railway  clerk  living  at  Maiden- 
head, and  who  was  on  a  holiday  in  Bristol,  was  summoned  for  a 
similar  offence  at  Portishead  on  July  24.— Supt.  Palmer  said  that 
the  regulations  were  made  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act, 
and  produced  a  copy  of  the  Order  defining  the  area.— The  Chair- 
man :  Are  these  regulations  posted  up  anywhere  eo  that  people  can 
see  them  ?— Superintendent  :  No.— The  Ohairmau  :  Why  not  ?— 
Superintendent  :  One  reason  is  the  shortage  of  paper,  but  the 
regulations  have  been  in  force  three  yeare,  and  are  common  know- 
ledge now. — Mr.  G.  H.  Wollaston  (one  of  the  Bench)  thought  the 
notice  ought  to  be  posted  up  at  the  railway  stations  notifying  the 
people  they  were  in  a  prohibited  area,  and  warning  tliem  with 
regard  to  the  carrying  of  cameras. — The  defendants  in  both'  in- 
stances admitted  the  offence,  and  said  that  they  had  no  intenition 
to  commit  a  breach  of  the  regulations. — The  Chairman  said  they 
believed  the  defendants  had  acted  perfectly  innocently  in  the 
matter.  The  Bench  were  bound  to  convict,  but  they  recognised 
that  the  regulations  were  not  well  known,  and  hoped  that  pro- 
minence would  be  given  to  the  matter  in  the  Press.  A  fine  of 
Ts.  6d.,  to  include  costs,  was  imposed  in  each  case. 


tuu-i»    -  - 
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Patent  Urns. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIOSS  ACCEPTED. 
Thtm  veaficatiotu  or*  obtainabU.   prict  64.  each,  post  free,  (rem 
iht  Patent  Ofiet,  2S,   Somlkampton  Binldmit,  Ckanetry  J^<*-*' 
Lmdtm,  W.C. 
Th*  daU  in.  bracktlt   u   that  of  npplicaium  *•    thU  country  :    or 
abroad,  i«  tl,e  eaie  of  potnUs  .jmv.ted  mAr  tKt  InUmaticnal 
CoHrentintt. 
Reuk  PRiNts— No.  117,135  (Jo.y  fc    in").    The  invention  relatw 
to  teUrf  |.hoU«r.phic  phnU  in  «h  ch  lbs  lirint  is  t.KxleUed  ir«m 
the  front  upon  a  backiiig  o<  pl«tic  msUrili. 

K  photographic  ptint  «  cnt  to  the  .uUim  at  the  figure  or  iin««e 
on  the  photogwph  mod  m  do^ly  ^ured  «pon  the  ii«e  ol  •  OMt 
whidi  h«e  been  prodoced  from  the  ha.iO-iiiade  model ;  the  etJgee  ol 
the  print  and  oeet,  bang  aniihed  off  or  covered  in  eny  •niUUe 


Refem.-g  to  fig».  1  end  2.  »  «>:>rk  ng  bgud  o  h«.  »  Art  I""*  of 


I 


Fig.  1. 

the  eatt  b  secured  tLereon,  whibt  the  phetogr»pbie  Kint  e  i»  oo* 
to  the  ootJine  of  the  figure  *od  lecured  oa  *e  f«ce  ol  the  cMt  in 
40^1  nwnoer  that  the  piotore  ehowe  in  niiel  lb*  Ogar*  or  image 
printed  on  the  p»mtogitH>hic  print ;  the  mmi  fvU  Md  hollow,  in 
the  caet  crrvi^-.ndlng  with  the  light  end  ihMie  oo  the  ^Bt. 

For  the  pf«|x»r»lioB  of  Qw  oe*.  »  vmUij  al  pU*ic  aiodeBSng 
<»»y  rf  (eee  «g.  3)  ia  pieced  on  •  modeDbg  bo«rd  t,  end  oTer  thw 


Fig.  2 


,„,  ^^^^^^^^'^^ 


lig.  5. 


cky  <<  ia  pUced  «  (heet  o*  thin  i«ip«T  ^  wHh  the  imoge  or  ttgure 
priaUd  pbatogrephieally  thereon. 

The  modeller  then  preparea  the  r:»y  modal  in  the  known  manner, 
«od  trim II  the  Mirface  o(  the  i^i-r^r  ^  «>  aa  to  give  the  deeired 
iorm  U  tke  day  «/.    The  niT>'->'»  ^»y  •■*  *•  marg'n*'  »^P*  f 


(eee  lig.  4i  oi  tiie  pajtr  /"  are  then  removed.  The  paper  /  on  the 
face  of  the  model  is  then  torn  off,  and  by  means  of  thi.s  complrtcd 
mode!  a  iJennaueiit  mould  g  {fig.  5)  is  preiared,  and  from  th- 
inonld  y  anv  desired  munber  of  siniilar  caste  raav  lo  producer. 
The  mould  g  U  .preferably  made  from  plaater  of  parl^  mixed  nit). 
any  fine  cement.  In  foiining  the  permawnt  mould  -j  from  the 
model  f/  and  in  forming  the  caste  6  from  tlie  perniaiu  nt  mould  ;/ 
the  surtaoee  are  prefertkbly  varnished  or  greased  to  prevei.t 
» ticking. 

The  HnJ  print-^vhkh  :s  prefenah'-y  on  thin  paper  -.s  cut  to  tlit- 
outbiie  of  Uieiigure  and  is  secured  on  the  face  if  Die  t  ast  by  mean» 
of  any  siiitab'.e  adliesue,  and  is  made  to  adhere  cLi^ely  to  aH  the 
holiowe  and  projecting  parte  of  the  cast.  The  edges  of  tlie  figure 
»re  tlieu  finiihed  off  or  covered  in  eny  suitable  nraiu.er. 

Inatead  of  monnUng  on  a  board  or  backing  such  ae  t  the  oaet 
may  he  umaount«l  or  iruiv  have  a  backing  cut  flush  u-ith  the  edge 
of  the  figurw  on  the  print,  the  who:e  being  p:x-:ev.tV.ly  provide-i 
with  a  r.uiT>orting  base  or  other  «i.pportiug  dcvice.-Reference  ban 
been  direoted.  m  pu.,...mce  of  Section  7,  Sub^se^lmn  4,  ol  Ae 
FateoU  and  Deeigne  Ad.  1907,  to  Specifioation  No.  27,076  of  1908. 
\n>ert  Dnimmond  Shiels.  Thomhill  Hou^e.  Wi»ha«.  Scotland. 


Crad<  Rana  ana  marks. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  SKOISTRATIOS. 
PoJlfEV       \...  -^^.Oei.     Chemical  .ubstances  used  in  .nanuf«iur.*. 

«hotoitr»ph/»r  phiW-pliical  reeearch.  and  antiK>..rosive«.      The 

K;3itb  Phoio  Co..  Limited.  8,  Annidel  SUeet.  Portsmouth ; 

photographer*  and  photographic  dealer..     June  22.  1918. 
ilAUKS  PLACSD  OS    TES  BEUISTBR. 

Tlu  following  markt  havs  beta  placed  on  th»  regisUr  .— 
Atj-B*.— No.  382.224     Iteipkei^  by  Ilford,  Ltd.,  in  Claw  1. 
MbtML.  -No.   382,950.     Photographic  chemicaU.     Mftw),  Limited 

Scou  Bridge  Mill.  Rickmanaworth.  Hert.;  mamifacturem  of  and 

dealer*  in  pbot..gm[ihic  paper  and  chemicaU. 


mcetlnos  oT  SocietleSe 

MKETINOS  OF  80CIKTIK8  FOR  HB^T  WEEK. 

Ma--.-  A-a-o,  P.oU^5rS^U.r '^2.1  to  Homb..,  tor  Hul-  Hat. 
■■4  Loner  Paorrr. 

TnaiBAti  BBrrutiKN  i. 

s-ssj?Ks:5r'i.X'^%b!?ro:t's"/"^^^^^^^ 

H.  B.  BmdtaT- 

WsDniCAT.  8amM»ma  4.  ' 

north  »Ma-«.«PhoW«T.pb,c8oeW,.    Art  Critic.  Crlilcl«d.    H.S.uart. 

CROVDON      CAMFJIA      CLUB. 

U.  K,s«  the  i.Uor,nal  .e-ion  the  club  h...  «.  to  n-*-  »-«» /'^^ 
huid  to  mouth,  hut  as  yet  hw  never  gone  wi^.ty  uwa>.  It  fed 
t^  w^  off  n...re  pinhole.,  for  Mr.  B.  T.  R"«e  ...«^ Jus  la-t 
Sln.tr.tion  ha.  l^  father  expenm«jting  wth  a  "-^^'^'"^ 
i„  ,l„.;r  manufacture,  and  with  co,.«d«able  .u«e«.  I..deed,  the 
,,  d,„wn  bv  him  on  cursory  examiixition  might  well 
L  ii>^  *"f''  "'  "  ''^'  »'»'*»""8h  print«l  on  g'.ossy  P.O.P., 

„fiil^4^t<l  accentuate  poor  definition. 

Many  naturally,  regard  pinho'.e.  employed  as  len-e.  merely  as 
curioeiii'e*  inlere^ng  enough  in  thwr  «T»y,  but  haying  no  praclu-a. 
i-M"  Vet  there  may  I'o  niecial  cines  when  the  absolute  rect;- 
Unearity  of  the  imoge  rniKht  be  <.f  value,  and  the  e.Mrerae  wide 
annlee  po«ibU  mght  h<-  pretHUsd  int«  .er%ice  as  an  .mprovisation. 
«h«i  snTxlreme  angle  i.  wanted  and  only  normal  f.«  l«»e»  are 
at  hand  Again,  it  has  been  laid  down  that  pinlu.les  will  deal 
satisfartoriw' w  ih  iubjetts  of  violent  coiitrastn.  and  halatieii  is 
reduced  to  8  minimum.  This  is  supported  by  the  claim  often  made 
in  the  past  by  the  /;64  man,  that  the  use  of  his  favouwte  Mop 
molerialW  leasened  halation;  and  aaiuming  this  to  be  the  case,  «ie 
obvious    explanation    appears    to   be    thai    the    feeble    light    after 
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traversing  the  film  is  so  weakened  in  intensity  as  to  be  incapable 
of  appreciable  further  action  on  the  return  jouniej'. 

It  is  unfortunate  Uiat  the  dear  old  //64  gentry  have  eitlier  de- 
parted to  larger  diameter  circles  or  retired  into  oblivion,  for  they 
materially  brightened  the  photographic  world  by  the  forcible 
opinions  they  expressed  about  the  out-of-focus  school.  Unluckily 
for  the  attackers,  those  attacked  occupied  an  unassailable  position, 
realising  as  they  did  that  all  great  innovations  in  ai-t  are  invari- 
ably misunderstood  by  those  leas  richly  endowed  in  ti-ue  percep- 
tion. Even  now,, any  adverse  criticism  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
misunderstanding  continues  unabated  to  this  day  can  logically  be 
countered  by  the  statement  that  the  longer  any  misunderstanding 
remains  the  greater  the  art  must  necessarily  be.  This  sane  argument 
is  not  borrowed  from  Ezra  Pound,  as  might  be  thought,  never- 
theless as  regards  modern  "  art'isms  "  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
fundamental  condition  of  existence. 

To  revert  to  a  subject  of  another  magnitude,  after  various  ex- 
periments Mr.  Rose  finde  the  following  procedure  gives  the  best 
results.  A  i>iece  of  thin  tin-plate  is  taken,  such  as  that  afforded 
by  the  inner  soldered-on  cover  of  a  Gdd  Flake  cigarette  tin,  and  is 
laid  down  on  a  sheet  of  lead.  On  top  is  placed  a  ith  steel  ball  (as 
used  for  ball-bearings)  in  position  where  the  pinhole  is  required, 
and  is  made  t6  remain  there  by  daniping  it  with  water  or  paste. 
A  smart  but  light  blow  with  a  hammer  ie  then  struck,  resulting  in 
a  splierical  dent  in  the  metal,  which  if  not  sufficiently  pronounced 
can  be  extended  by  replacing  the  ball  and  again  tapping  with  the 
hammer.  The  convex  side  of  the  circular  pix>tuberance  is  ne.xt 
carefully  rubbed  down  on  an  oil-stone  until  it  is  fairly  thin.  If 
this  operation  be  pushed  to  extremes,  when  the  needle  is  inserted 
a  i-agged  hole  will  result.  A  very  little  practice  will  indicate  the 
happy  mean.  The  piece  of  tin  is  now  placed  on  a  few  sheets  of 
paper  with  the  convex  side  of  the  depression  downwards,  and  the 
point  of  the  selected  needle,  held  vertically,  is  carefully  pushed 
through  the  cenrtre  for  a  short  distance  only.  The  burr  produced 
on  the  convex  side  is  removed  with  tlie  stone,  this  procedure  being 
repeated  until  the  needle  can  traverse  the  hole  almost  up  to  the 
eye.  The  hole  is  blackened  with  lamp-black  finely  ground  in 
gum-water,  which  Mr.  Rose  said  seemed  to  answer  all  purposes 
•Is  giving  an  idea  of  the  exposures  required  the   following   data 

T^'  ,  xr^''7'"-  ^"^"^^  ^-^'^^  '"'^  'J'^™-  5  inches  from 
Imperial  N.F.  plate  :  August.  Subject  :-Heavy  foreground;  light 
good,  2.30  p.m  ;  exposure  40  seconds.  Subject  -.-Ught  interior 
(ordinary  room);   good   north  light,   4  p.m.;   exposure  70  minutes. 

hri'irt  ^^°*l\"T"7n''"'"'-  "•*  ^"'^''*^^  ^'•o™  N.F.  plate:  garden  scene- 
bright  sunlight  3.30  p.m. ;  exposure  40  seconds'.  Thif  last  showed 
the  finest  definition. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Rose,  wjho  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent  results 
obtained,   and   a   discussion   in   sympathy   with   a   baJmy   evening 

pinholes,  -^nd  pinhole  experts  "  was  debated  without  agreement 
u^o^   th"         "".'l"*   '■'"""'''    ^"^'^^'°"'    *h«    ">eeting\rea,king 

♦ 

What  to  do  with  Old  TiNs.-Manufacturers  and  packers  who 
have  accumulations  of  old  tins  will  find  it  worhthdr  while  to 
communicate  witli  the  Director-General  of  National  Salvage  Caxtpn 
House,  Tothi  1  Street,  before  attempting  to  dispose  of  them  t'u 
box  manufacturers  throughout  the  country  are  also  invited  to  pu 
whT  wiirV"  'r'^M*'  *'^  D-ector-General  of  National  SaWage 
buveiT  and  "T  °  S^'\^'^-i<^-  and,  when  possible,  to  brilig 
buyers  and  sellers  into  touch  with  one  another.  Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  new  tin  plate,  the  utilisation  of  old  tins  by  cuttfng  them 
up  and  rendering  the  plate  into  smaller  tins  is  becoming  anlnipor- 
tant  industry,  which  will  help  the  many  trades  to  which  tin  boxes 
are  essential,  and  also  relieve  those  to  whom  the  disposal  of  old 
tins  was  a  constant  worry.  Old  tins  should  be  treated  with  greater 
respect  than  hitherto  and  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their 
becoming  unnecessarily  damaged  or  rusted  by  exposure.  The  collec- 
tion of  "household  tin"  is  still  a  considerable  problem,  especially 
m  rural  districts,  but  accumulations  of  tins  at  factories  can  be 
readily  dealt  with. 


Commercial  ^Ccsal  intelllaence. 

♦ 

NEW  CO.MPANY. 
Art  Collectors'  Association,  Ltd.— This  private  company  was 
registered  on  August  22,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000  in  £1  shares. 
Objects  :  Exhibition  holders,  dealers  dn  pictures,  plhotographs,  picture 
frames,  art  publishers,  photographic  printers,  etc.  The  subscribers 
(each  with  one  share)  are : — ^E.  M.  Andrews,  6,  Broad  Street 
Place,  E.C.,  secretary ;  W.  J.  Thomson,  Woodhays,  Muswell  Hill 
Road,  N.  (10),  company  director.  The  first  directors  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  subscribers.  Solicitors:  Ashurst,  Morris,  Crisp 
and  Co.,  17,  Throgmoiton  Avenue,  E.C. 


neiDs  ana  notes* 

— ♦ — 

Scientific  Products  Exhibition. — In  consequence  of  the  in- 
terest shown  in  the  British  Scientific  Products  Exhibition,  at 
King's  College,  Strand,  it  has  been  decided  to  extend  the  hours  of 
opening  on  Saturdays  from  11  to  7,  a«  on  other  days. 

A  Different  Name. — At  Waj-wick  last  week,  Noo-man  Edward 
Schwanke  (16),  photographer's  assistant,  son  of  a  naturalised 
German,  of  Beausale,  was  fined  £5  for  making  false  statements  in 
filling  up  an  identity  book. 

Deputy  Chief-Constable  Ravenhall  said  defendant  signed  a 
Frenchman's  identity  book  in  a  place  provided  for  the  signature  of 
the  householder,  and  that  he  spelt  his  name  "  Swanke." 

The  Clerk  pointed  out  that  surnames  beginning  "  Sch  "  were  so 
characteristically  German  that  the  alteration  of  the  name  was  a 
serious  thing. 

The  defendant  said  he  was  told  that  there  was  no  liability  in 
conoection  with  the  signature  of  the  book.  He  was  very  busy  at 
the  time,  and  it  did  not  strike  him  as  being  an  offence  to  spell  his 
name  in  the  way  he  did.  v^ 

Sensitiveness  of  the  Eye. — In  a  paper  on  the  limit  of  sensi- 
bility of  the  eye  and  the  minimum  of  power  visually  perceptible, 
which  appears  in  the  March- April  issue  of  the  "  Journal  de 
Physique,"  M.  Buisson  claims  that  the  eye  is  much  more  sensitive 
than  it  has  been  thought  to  be.  A  number  of  discs  of  diameters 
from  2.5  to  5  millimetres  were  covered  with  phosphorescent 
material,  and  the  light  sent  out  by  them  determined  by  the  Fabry- 
Buisson  micro-photometer  to  be  between  two  and  four  candles  per 
square  centimetre.  Two  of  these  discs  of  the  same  size  and 
strength  were  mounted  on  a  screen,  which  was  gradually  removed 
from  the  observer  and  at  the  same  time  rotated  about  his  line  of 
.sight,  and  he  was  required  to  state  the  direction  the  line  joining 
the  two  discs  made  with  the  horizontal  until  with  increase  of 
distance  it  became  impossible.  For  discs  of  different  diameters 
and  strengths  the  limit  of  perception  was  found  in  all  cases  such 
that  if  there  were  no  absorption  of  light  by  the  atmosphere  a 
candle  would  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  27  kilometres.  This  is 
equivalent  to  a  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude,  and  it  is  probably 
the  light  of  the  sky  which  prevents  stars  of  higher  magnitude 
than  the  si.xth  being  visible. — "Nature." 

Beach  Photography  at  Blackpool.— Ed.  Wm.  Roach,  a  photo- 
grapher, was  before  the  Blackpool  Bench  last  week  summoned 
for  taking  photographs  on  the  sands  without  permission. 

The  Acting  Chief  Constable  (Mr.  Derham)  said  there  had  been 
a  great  number  of  these  photographers  on  the  sands,  and  this  de- 
fendant was  one  of  a  gang  who  came  fix>m  London  each  summer 
It  was  not  rigiU  they  should  ply  their  calling  on  the  sands  when 
others  paid  £60  or  £80  for  stand.s.  By  taking  photographs  of 
groups  of  bathers  they  reaped  a  good  harvest. 

The  Clerk  said  it  was  not  fair  to  the  shopkeepew,  and  made  it 
objectionable   to   the  bathers. 

Defendant    was    fined    40«. 

A  local  photographer,  named  Arnold  Wexler,  was  summoned 
before  the  Blackpool  magistrates  for  taking  photographs  on  the 
sands. 

Defendant  stated  that  this  was  his  first  season,  and  he  was  in 
Blackpool  on  medical  advice,  as  tliis  was  the  only  occupation  he 
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.-  »u«iig  eooagfa  to  ensiH^e  in.     H-   vi.«*  «  considerable  distance 
•fo  thf  forwhor*. 

The  Acting  Chief  Con»««a»le   (Mr.    UerliMnJ   said   defendant   d-.d 
••  lake  any  other  photographs- -only  ladies—**  had  a  fascination 

■  them.     A  fine  of  40*.  waa  ioijvaed. 

IIILIAN     War     PuOTOORAPHS.-      ^  1    "f     P^^^tUKS     .illll 

r.»|ilj»  illustrating  war  incidents-  o  Auutralian  tiT<iw 

.v»   taken  iwit    is  on    riew   in   tho  F..v;al>ition   Hall   at   Au.*troIia 

■  .  :.^  •      In  addition  t.i  ipcanlic  lyliot-isniphic  enlargemenU  of  battle 

,«iintit»g»  and    drawings    by    ttu-    ofBcial    arti»t«    with    the 
iMi    Imjxrial    Korve.-    (Ueutenaiil.*    Leist,   H.   S.    Power.    W 
*iii    J.  Quii.n.  nnd  ClwrU-ii  Bryaiilt  iire  exhibited. 
r,.  .k  fe»  day»  a  number  of  war  tt^Huea  captar«l  by  AuatraUiu. 
wiU  alM  h*  ptared    in   the    h."      Xo  charge  is  made     for 
.!         •.'*n. 

TmacrXAt  Ai«al..-A  phoiograpbor  .v..  M-Pbi-* /"^  exemption 

th-  City  Tribunal   laat    week,    and   spotting  a   Ukely   candidate 

the  pbotognkphic  am.  ol  the  Air  Service,  the  Natiojial  Semce 

aUiivt  .ug^;e^led  that  he  would  \m  •  very  oa«fal  recruit, 

didn't  he  think  he  wonW?     Appliowk  w«.   ready  with   his 

tly    whii*  waa  to  the  effect   that   Ui*  Atmy  took  one  of   his 

iUH  «,Mntor.  wc-Uy  o.te»ibly  for  tlia  job.  for  wWch  he  had 

fication,  bni  nnce  he  had  been  fa  the  Army  the  man 

!  iM  deriml  work.     A»  the  NaUonal  Service  RepreaenU 

•  d,  thi»  anawer  took  the  wind  Mt  of  bia  saiU,  and  the 

1  Aaa  granted   two  montlia. 

..gden.   a   ,JKitogr»|*er.   48.   aMtried.   Orade  2,   aaked 

I  ,  ftit  hi*  affaiiw  in  order.   ^.yin«  he  was  williivg  to  go 

.•  Royd  Air  Force,  aud  was  aj.|   ying  for  Miioteient  nwler  the 

,«o»al  Rwtographwa-  A«»ciati....     Both  Wa  ««  w«e  in  the 

AMBy.  one  with  three  year.'  serxice,  tlioogh  noi  y«*  tweiAy.     End 

of  January  letnpotarj-  •»<•  exesnpUon  frooi  the  V.T.C.  on  condi 

tion  Hiat  be  takaa  an  aUotoient. 

Before    the    Keoaington    Tribunal.    John    B     W.    Holloway,    a 

■  ■iftwpheT,  of  MatilU  (;ardma.  46  year,  of  age.  f:rade  1.  said 

.    s^  woriung  for  himself,  and  »uflcted  from  chronic  imijgeiAion. 

Ma  had  appealed   for  another  medical  WMMnaiiwi.   but  tiiis  bad 

been  refused,  he  said. 

Tbo  N.8.R.  :  He  i«  only  a  photographer,  and  that  is  not  work 
of  •ofBcient  importance  to  keep  a  man  out  o<  the  Army.  He  kaa 
ud  hia  ebaace  before  Dm-  A|ipea1  Trihanal.  Application  refiiaed. 
not  to  be  reqntred  to  join  u[>  b«fare  MuytMllili   M. 

\T  LiKCOLK  William  tJeoffrf-y  Wuli>(<-f«bo(mo.  of  BoaAcry  Axrnne. 
V..O  itoayBoncd  brfore  the  Ma}x>r  'Mr.  C.  T.  PaHur)  and  Mr. 
W.  Iiam  Rainforth,  at  the  Unootn  (';t\   Police  Court. 

\Ujor  Cbarlea  W-lliam  daBoamei  -  '  n/  the  case,  aaid  tliat 

on  SotunUy,  July  U   a  numbar  O*  '  l  an  aerodruoic.   One 

..I  than  liad  a  camera.  Tbay  wer«'  ■  i-«i,  aud  the  boy  with  the 
,  .  ,i„r»,  who  swvped.  tivned  ojit  to  I*  WoWeuholn.e.  Tlieir  worJ.i|ia 


oame  before  them  for  tlie  wnne  offenoe  ug»in,  the  penalty  would  b»- 
very  much  greater. 

Major  de  Roemer :  Will  you  make  any  order  as  to  the  camera  ? 

Mr.  Wolateiibolme  :  May  f  suggest  that  it  »>e  sold  for  the  beiiofit 
of  tile  R«l  Cposb?    My  hoy  does  not  wivnt  it. 

The  suggestion  w.is  .iccopted  by  the  Benoli. 


loaing  a  scdse  «<  pn>|iort«i>n 
«n  oBeoder,   but  the   |>ro- 
r    I    iif  pury»r»  r4    espi^inage. 
noc>M>t  aganta  mig^<t  l>e  iisol.  end   if 
vTNath,  it   Miiuld  oe   upcoiim 


i*e  of  h 


, ,    pleaded     "  guilty  "     to    Uie 
waa  oaly  13,  and  delicate,  and 
'  'in  to  a  polic»«ou7t. 

I  hio  forefathers  had  been 
>»y  had  no  ainiater  object  in 


n-iyel  Air  V 
xeainst 

.•I  ii<hm  Mu\  <•! 
an  oUandar  wu 
th*  door  very  " 

Mr.     Wolatenlx  lUu ,    lor    his    boj 
tohnieal  oflesK*.     H"  said  ihe  bo^ 
he  )iad  ttmogbt  it  ) - 

W)tn»»e  wa*  of  |i 

•r  many  grovx,iliu(is.     Tli 

if  pioturas.  ^^ 

Mr  AokMoholma  aaid  they  Ix^igbt  tlw  casnera  fcr  the  boy 
l,t,  tK*  .liar,  and  timrt  trvm  t^ie  prosoot  IwMeni  he  did  not  knoiw 
th«t  the  boy  bad  miauaed  it  in  any  way.      .".... 

The  Clerk  reportod  Hiat  by  the  Act  defnadaot  waa  liable  to  a  fine 
til  £100.  or  six  iTAnth»'  imprisoiirn.nt.  or  bgth. 

Kttet  eonmjlt*ti-«i  w.th  liis  .i.ll.,>.'ue«,  ttia  Mayor  aaid  tlial  they 
,  ,,u  reali-d  the  imporUnce  -,  and  they  had  decided  to 

.....Tict.    TTieordenmaatbe.  t  w,.  very  poadble  for  bo>s 

.ith  laniifM  »o  oaa  tham  for  ill.c-t  j. urpoaea.  Hariag  ragard  to  dua 
ho,-,  tender  y-».  and  the  pr*.--Unr  o«oer  wt  aaking  for  a 
heavy  penalty,  they  impoaad  a  fine  ..f  Vk.  only,  Ui»  they  wanted 
t.,  Jj  that  had  it  bean  an  oldar  j.-^-:  or  e^en  il  thm  yoong  boy 


Correspondencea 


.*  CorrttpondmU  should  never  wriU  on  both  ndet  o(  the  paper.  Nc 
notice  ii  taken  of  communieationt  unless  the  names  and  addreSMt- 
of  the  toritera  are  given. 

■  •  H'«  do  not  undertake  respottsibUUy  for  the  opintoiu  expreaaei  (g^ 
our  correspendetita. 

PAPER  NBG.\TIVBS. 
To   th»   Kditors. 

(ieiitlemetf. — I  have  seen  Colot>i>e  negatives  aa  trans|mrent  in  tiie- 
.liiadows  M  the  finest  oiled  ground  gla8«.  And  I  had  a  sheet  or  two- 
.,(  Pirie'a  p^ier  made  in  1860  quite  clear  and  good — the  water  marka 
.tt  tiut  iima  wore  made  by  an  Englishinnii  and  fads  son,  in  a  workshop 
apart  from  the  paper  works  in  Aberdeen.  Krom  the  encloaed  aample 
you  will  «*«  that  they  can  make  paper  fit  for  anything,  so  that  there 
is  ft  gr«at  f Dtare  for  Britioh  paper  make**  rf  tJiey  are  careful  and  put 
the  right  paper  on  the  market.— I  am,  gentleroen,  xxxurs  faithfully, 

Banff.  N.B.  H.  HoLMAK. 

ttu:  (h,as.s  .SHORT are. 

To  the  EdiU>ni. 

ficiitlemru,— With  tile  present  scarcity  of  Kim's  would  it  not  be 
(Kwsihle  und  practical  to  iiitnx'lJCe  a  Mrippiiig  plate  again  sudi  iu» 
was  made  at  one  time  for  collotype T  >ty  idea  is  that  the  makoTh 
should  fin*  coat  the  glass  Mrith  geUtine  and  then  coat  willi  emulmoii 
■■■  that  the  reault  would  he  a  stouter  film.  After  exjiosing,  dovelo))- 
iiig  aiid  fixing,  the  negative  could  be  retoudied.  varnished  wifcli 
flexiltle  vamisli  such  m  celluloid  in  fur.yl  acetato,  stripped  from  the 
glaKs.  and  the  glass  letimied  to  the  jilato  makers.  1  offer  the  pro- 
(Kwition  for  what  it  is  worth.— Your*  faithfully, 

Aoguat  26.  ^    C.  S. 

THK  ADVAXCK  IN    THE  PRICE  OF  PL.\TES. 
To  tlie   Kditom. 

fuMilleinen,— I  was  glud  U>  iiotiw  the  reniiarks  of  "Country 
Phot-i«rra|.her  ••  in  the  "  B.J.'  of  the  23rd.  Are  the  plaU  maker- 
alk>»ing  us  a  reaaoiiable  price  fcr  old  negatives!  The  present  market 
price  of  glaas  ia  8d.  per  s<|uare  foot.  There  are  exactly  10  square  feet 
',f  gU»s  in  a  doMO  12  x  10  pWtes.  Value  of  glaas,  6e.  8d.,  for  whidi 
ths  plate  makers  are  .illowing  2».  lid  (Vmmiciit  is  needkas.— 
Voora,  etc.,  ,    ,, 

AiM^uat  24.  ^  VicnM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen  —As  a  Urge  user  of  pUtes  in  Lancashire  I  Iiavo  followed' 
the  cocrcuwodence  in  the  last  two  issues  of  tlie  Journal— re  tbe  in- 
creased prices  now  charged  by  the  Plate  Makers"  Association,  and 
il  is  graUfyiiiK  to  know  that  professional  lAotogra^.hers  oro^at  last 
...l;...^..  interest  in  tlu-  oomnjercial  aide  of  their  business. 
~^S9«Hrara  of  the  diiliiiiltiee  in  securing  niateriails  for  Uie  rnanki- 
facturet*.  bntUie  general  ,«pimoii  in  Lancashire  is  that  this  particnlai 
(orm  of  a  double  i>cnalty  is  not  justified. 

There  is  only  one  remedy,  i.e..  all  master  photognndier.  through- 
,,.l  the  countrx  should  form  C.mnly  Aasocuitionir  UnH.y  u 
8  engUi,"  and  tow  is  the  time  for  organi«U.on.  That  feoKng  of 
rei^vTor  ieaU>u.y,  which  has  hithorto  existed,  should  bo  swept 

""rhere  wfll  be  a  meeting  of  ma«l.»r  ,rfioU,gnH)hers  on  T"e»^».v  next, 
a..J-n»w.r  3   at  George  Hotel,  .Market  Place,  Preston,  5.4S  p.m.  ;  a 
^^•^nviLon  itTxtendod  to  o.ery  m«*er  f^^-^o,^-^^ 
fWv  of  Lanoisbire  and  «,rroundi„g  distnoU.-Yonr  f^ly, 
14.   Balfr*ir  Rood,  .S.mtftiport.  '■  «»*" 
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ilnsioers  ro  Corresponaenis* 

— ^ — 

SPECIAL  NOnCR. 
/■  etutqutnet  of  gtntrml  reduced  lupplin  »f  fOftr,  u$  ttit  ruuU 

»f  frolUbtUon  of  (A*  imyortgttan  of  murS  wood  pulp  and  ff**, 

a  tmaUtr  tpaot  toil!  b*  aiHiilabU  unttl  furthtr  notiet  for  repUos 

to  roTTtipondtntt. 
Ucftovtr,  «M  u>»H  anneer  fty  poti  if  stamped  and  addrrtfod  env* 

lop*  is  tnrlottd  for  rtply :  6-ctnt   InUrnational  Coupon,  from 

r*ad*T$  abroad. 
Tk*  full  fuMltofH  and  ansvert  vaill  be  printtd  only  in  the  eait  of 

iiifti«r>e»  of  gtntrai  inlereit. 
Querio*  to  t«  an»wertd  tn  the  Fridag'i  "  Journal  "  mult  rtark  u> 

not    lour     than    Tuetday   [potted    Monday),   and    ehvuld     be 

addreued  to  the  BdJLtori. 

3.    LiNKLATER.— Gravura    paper    of    tlie    Paget    Prize    Plate    Co., 

Watford,  Herts.,  answers  to  your  descriptiou. 
C.  A.  P. — Our  interpretation  of  the  Retail  Business  Order  is  that  in 
your  case  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  licence.     And  if 
you  run  the  business  under  any  other  name  than  your  own,  you 
will  have  to  register  it. 

X.  F. — ^Tli'ere  is  always  a  tendency  for  a  fixing  batch  to  give  a 
certain  amount  of  deposit  after  use!  Ycli  can  filter  it  out,  or 
swab  the  surface  of  your  negative  or  prints  while  washing ;  the 
latter  is  the  usual  course. 

N.  A.— We  do  not  think  that  you  can  legally  clar^im  any  wages  for 
the  two  days.  You  went  in  without  beinc;  instructed  to  do  so  and 
at  vour  own  risk.  It  would  of  course  be  a  graceful  act  on  the 
part  of  your  employer  to  pay  you  for  tihe  time  worked. 

End. We  regret  that  we  cannot  place  a  price  upon  the  lamp  you 

■mention,  as  we  diave  no  list  by  us.  As  a  general  rule,  suoh  goods 
aro  worth  about  half  list  price.  If  you  wish  to  sell,  this  is  a 
favourable  time  as  many  camp  photographers  haTe  to  use  gas. 

•\V,  G. — It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  what  the  stiins  are  caused  by, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  they  are  due  to  uneven  sulphiding. 
Wo  have  seen  similar  patches  when  prints  stuck  together  in  the 
sulphide  solution,  especially  when  not  drained  before  being  put  in. 

Undeveloped  Plate.— Can  an  unexposed  plate  be  recovered  if 
inadvertently  placed  in  developer  ?— Economy. 

If  the  developer  is  washed  out,  the  plate  can  be  used  for  an 
e.xposure,  but  it  will  probably  be  slower— how  much  it  is  not 
possible   to   say. 

G.  R. — About  the  best  book  is  the  "  Art  of  Retouching,"  by 
Johnson,  which  our  publishers  can  supply,  price  3s.  4d.  post  free. 
For  personal  tuition  we  would  suggest  the  Regent  Street  Poly- 
technic. Should  you  desire  ipostal  lessons  a  very  good  teacher  of 
long  experience  is  Mr.  T.  S.'  Bruce,  4,  Villas-on-KBath,  Vale, 
Hampstead,  N.W. 

E.  C. — You  will  find  very  cleair  instructions  with  diagrams  for 
making  gelatine  emulsions  and  coating  plates  in  Abney's  "  In- 
struction in  Photography,"  published  by  Iliffe  and  Sons.  We 
would  warn  you,  however,  that  the  manufacture  of  plates  for 
portrait  work  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  if  you  require  any  quan- 
tity a<special  room  for  coating  and  drying  would  be  necessary. 

Retail  Business  Order. — I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  when 
the  Oi-der  of  the  iMinistry  of  National  Service  re  retail  busi- 
nesses came  into  force.  You  mention  it  in  your  reply  to  "  T.  L." 
in  "Answers  in  Correspondents"  in  "B.J."  for  August  9, 
1918.— M.   (f. 

The  Retail  Business  (Licensing)  Order  came  into  force  on 
February  18,  1918.  Copies  of  the  Order  are  obtainable  through 
any  bookseller  or  direct  from  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  Imperial 
House,  Kingsway,  W.C.2,  price  one  penny. 

W'.  H. — You  can  procure  materials  and  full  directions  for  use  as 
well  as  cost  of  celluloid  and  apparatus  from  Messrs.  J.  Pa'Jow- 
field,  146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C.  Messrs.  H. 
Rheinlander  and  Son,  New  Maiden,  Surrey,  also  supply  cellu- 
loid and  cement  for  this  puri)Ose.       Materials  for  button  photo- 


graphs, ferrotype  process,  are  at  present  unobtainable  unlts.^ 
Messrs.  Fallowfield  can  supply  you.  The  import  of  thc^e 
materials  from  America  is  now  prohibited.  The  latter  firm 
imported  largely  at  one  time,  and  may  have  these  ferrotype 
plates  in  stock. 

W.  T.  T.— The  ordinary  metal  filament  electric  bulb  is  about  the 
woi-st  light  for  an  enlarging  lantern  owing  to  the  size  and  form 
of  the  light.  There  are  special  focus  patterns  of  electric  bulb 
sold  for  enlarging,  but  they  have  been  iin obtainable,  for  a  long 
time  past  owing  to  the  demands  upon  the  makers  for  the  ordi- 
nary pattern.  Therefore,  in  present  circumstances,  you  cannot 
do  better  fhaa  choose  one  of  the  little  Westminster  arcs,  which, 
in  any  case,  are  as  good  a«  anji/hing  which  can  be  got  for 
enlarging,  although,  of  course,  not  quite  so  automatic  in  use  as  a 
focus  type  bulb.  But  we  are  quite  sure  you  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  use  of  this  light.  The  address  of  the  American 
Lead  Pencil  Company  is  173-175,  Lower  Clapton  Road,  E.5. 

SoFr-FOCT7S  Lens.— In  "Answers  to  Correspondents,"  in  the  num- 
ber of  July  19,  1918,  page  332,  "Soft-focus  Lens,"  you  mention 
a  Dallmeyer  patent  portrait  lens  3A,  but  in  their  catalogue  of 
lenses,  last  page,  number  16,  under  the  title  "The  Dallmeyer- 
Bergheim  Portrait  Lens,"  I  can  on'.y  see  three  numbers  :  1,  2, 
and  3.  Is  the  3A  a  new  lens  not  included  in  their  catalogue? 
Will  you  also  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  which  is  the  best 
way,  if  any,  for  the  blocking  out  of  a  film  ?— Count  de  Penha 
Long  A. 

1.  The  3A  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Dallmeyer  lenses,  dating- 
back  to  1866.  It  has  an  aperture  of  //4  and  a  focal  length  of 
16  ins.  You  will  find  it  in  any  dealer's  list.  Messrs.  Dallmeyer 
would  send  you  a  catalog^ie.  The  3A  is  still  a  prime  favoimte. 
^.  lo  block  out  a  film,  outline  with  soft  lead  pencil  and  wx>rk 
round  this  with  red  water-cokur,  Venetian  red,  or  Photopake 
Lamp  FOR  RETOtrciii.vG.-We  do  a  lot  of  retouching  and  finishing 
an  the  autumn  by  gasUght,  using  gas  table  lamps  for  the  purpose. 
As  we  are,  hmvever,  going  to  be  allowed  so  little  gas  we 
sluiM  be  unable  to  get  sufficient.  Can  you  suggest  any 
special  lamp  (oil)  suitable  for  retouching?  Some  time  ago 
someone  wrote  an  article  in  the  "Journal,"  and  mentioned  a 
lamp  which  gave  an  excellent  ligflit  for  retoudiing,  I  cannot  re- 
member what  it  was,  but  it  was  aiot  gas.  If  you  can  help  me  in 
the  matter  I  shcuM  be  much  obliged. — Gas. 

Any  good  duplex  lamp  will  answer  your  purpose.  In  order  to 
modijfy  the  yellowness  of  the  ligiht  you  slhould  interpose  a  pale 
Ibluo  stained  fihn  between  the  light  and  negative,  say  a  couple 
of  inclies  from  the  lamp  chimney.  Y'ou  can  make  this  by  fixing 
out  an  unexposed  plate,  washing  it  well  and  immersing  in  a  little 
biue  dye.  Ordinary  blue  ink  (not  blue  black)  will  do,  but  it  must 
bo  well  diluted  with  water. 
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SUMMARY. 


The   uiimuuiiliiij;   and   re-mounting 
dant  to  Um  makii  _  '    " 

to  be  nndcrUkaa.     laatructioiM  (or  doing 
cIm*  ci  work  witlk  the  minimnm  o(  ruk  wul 


up  of  albuoM  or  unlfanB  ictt. 


will  b«  found  particular* 


pnnta,   ina- 

.  haa  occaaionally 

thia  rather  UonbWaome 

be  found  on  page  402. 

About  the  only  paper  which  liie  uholempher  in  March  of  dia- 

tinctive  effect*   can   be  rcoomDianded   to  atM*  fcr  himaelf  ia  that 

-wn  aa    "  plain   tailed."      We  niKjte,   fnun    "  Americao    Photo- 

.;'->I>hr."    formula   and    workiiij;    tjutrucUon*   (or    ita   preparation. 

An  illnatratad  daacription  of  a  very  ttaefnl  vertical  corner*  (land 
lor  engineering  work  will  be  found  un  page  406. 

Detailed  inatnietiun*  for  converting  any  printing-box  into  a  (trip 
t'r:riter  by  m««n*  of  a  home-made  cardboard  adapter  And  a  place 
>T\    '  Aaaiftenta'  Notea,"  on  pan*  404 

A  oorrea^oodent  caUa  for  m  the  iotereat*  of 

the  profeanoa  on  the  part  of  ' 

Querie*  relating  t<>  the  <>|«-ii.iik  ••(  new  premiaea,  cogincerinK 
work,  and  the  choie*  of  a  leii*  »•<■  dealt  wtth  among  olh«n  in 
-' Auwert  to  CorreepondoiU."    (P.  406.) 

Under  the  heading  of   "  Patent  New*  ' 
of  a  eampeet  folding  camera.     (P.  406.) 

An  explanation  of  the  remarkable  aharpneM  of  ciuematot{raph 
pictaree  when  projected  in  the  ordinary  way,  aa  compared  with 
tile  poor  deAnitun  obtained  wbeo  it  i«  attempted  to  malie  brumide 
enlargnHOt*  froai  aiagla  pietarot,  i*  given  qn  page  401. 

Sum*  wnmeetiniii  to  amatenr  ptate-maken,  with  a  view  to 
•««o*ioay  in  Uiair  early  esperimeitla,  are  mad*  on  page  4Ce. 

The  dcairability  of  letting  •  leoa  on  the  aetaal  work  it  i*  deem] 
to  do  instead  of  merely  treating  it  aa  an  optical  instrument  foni'i 
(he  subject  of  a  paragraph  on  page  40B. 

• 

'  COLOVM.    PuOTOanAPBT  "    SCITLRMCNT. 

\  anooa  method*  of  making  screen-plate*  for  direct  colour  work 
Are  dealt  with  in  "  Decennia  Practica"  on  page  36. 

The  fliBt  portion  of  a  paper  dealini;  with  an  interesting  question 
of  ooloar  peneaftim,  with  aoggestiont  for  a  method  of  cokiur 
•nalysis  by  novd  mean*,  ia  given  on  page  33. 

.\  hint  (or  those  who  expenaoce  discomlort  in  the  oa*  of  dark 
rijom  illnminatinn  such  a«  i*  taitable  for  a  panchromatic  plate  will 
li*  found  on  page  36. 

A  recent  paragraph  in  "  Natore  "  uutline*  particnlara  of  a  avatem 
>>(  ooloor  pDotograpfav  mid  to  have  been  devised  by  the  Mnnich 
-ezp«rimentcr  Dr.  A.  Traube.     (P.  36.) 


EX   CATHEDRA. 

Grain  in  We  have  ofteii  advocated  the  taking  of 

Enlargements.  ^  number  of  small  negatives  of  a  chiM 
or  troublesome  sitter  with  a  view  to  selecting  the  best  and 
enlarging  them  to  the  desired  siie.  Working  on  these 
lines,  Mr.  J.  W.  Anderson,  of  San  Francisco,  has  pro- 
duced a  camera  in  which  a  large  number  of  exposures  can 
be  made,  cinematograph  fashion,  upon  a  7  x  5  plate,  the 
number  of  exposures  possible  being  from  two  up  to  a  thou- 
sand. It  is  aUted  that  the  little  negatives  will  stand  a 
high  degree  of  enlargement,  but  this  presumes  not  only 
absolute  sharpness  of  the  image  but  a  much  finer  grain  than 
can  usually  be  obtained  with  an  emulsion  of  anything  like 
useful  rapidity.  We  are  afraid  that  those  who  suggest 
making  15  x  12  enlargements  from  single  cinema  exposures 
are  deceived  by  tne  appearance  of  the  picture  upon  the 
screen.  The  perfect  sharpness  so  of  ten  seen  with  good 
films  is  not  only  due  to  good  manipulation  but  to  the  fact 
that  the  imperfections  and  grain  of  each  exposure  do  not 
remain  long  enough  on  the  screen  to. impress  themselves 
upon  the  retina.  The  grain  is  constantly  shifting  its  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  piJBture,  and  an  im- 
pression of  perfect  sharpness  results.  This  was  brought 
home  to  us  lately  by  the  experience  of  a  j.hotographer  who, 
after  seeing  a  film  projected,  undertook  to  make  a  number 
of  20  x  16  enlargements  of  various  episodes.  To  his  in- 
tense surpri-w  the  film,  which  appeared  perfectly  sharp  on 
a  twenty-foot  screen,  3nelded  an  enlargement  witJi  a  texture 
like  a  newly-maoadamised  road.  As  a  matter  of  practice 
we  have  found  that  about  three  diameters  is  the  limit  for 
enlarging  from  ordinary  plates  of  studio  rapidity,  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  prints  are  to  be  in  any  way  comparable  with 
those  tiUcen  direct  of  the  full  size.  We  have  found  that 
from  a  fourth  of  a  quarter-plate  a  gooil  cabinet  enlarge- 
ment can  be  made,  and  from  a  fourth  of  a  balf-plate  a 
decent  whole  plate. 

•  «  • 

Kfffoft  and  In  common    with    all    other    trades  and 

Cffloiency.  manufactures,  photography  will  have  to 

"^^^l^^wd  on  under  different  conditions  when  the  war  is 
ended  and  competition  becomes  keen  again.  The  old 
standard  of  wages  has  been  swept  away,  and  photographers 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  undersell  their  competi/tors  by 
working  their  staffs  for  long  hours  for  little  pay.  When  a 
fairly  good  printer  could  be  hired  for  twenty-five  shillings 
weekly,  it  was  easier  to  take  on  extra  hands  during  a  busy 
period,  than  so  to  organise  the  work  that  it  could  be 
handled  with  success  by  a  smaller  number  of  better-class 
workers.  Anything  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  small  cost 
is  liable  to  be  wasted  without  its  being  observed.  Take 
water,  for  example.  When  the  supply  is  unresrtxicted  tapa 
are  left  running  to  waste  and  nothing  is  thought  of  it,  but 
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let  the  supply  be  by  meter  and  it  is  at  once  realised  that 
what  is  wasted  has  to  be  paid  for.  So  it  will  be  with  more 
expensive  labour;  it  must  not  be  wasted;  our  work-rooms 
must  be  overhauled  and  labour-savmg  devices  installed 
wherever  it  is  practicable.  Every  step  taken  unnecessarily 
is  a  waste  of  wages,  therefore  things  should  W  so  ari-anged 
that  work  is  transferred  from  one  person  tx.  another  with 
the  minimum  of  effort.  Manipulations  should  be  simphfaed 
as  far  as  possible,  and  all  ofld  jobs  discouraged.  If  any- 
thing out  of  the  usual  routine  comes  in,  it  may  be  sent  to  a 
trade  house,  or  if  such  work  comes  in  frequently  enough  a 
small  department  organised  in  which  it  can  be  executed 
without  interfering  with  the  regular  run  of  orders.  This . 
is  done  in  one  case  we  know  of,  and  while  the  jobbing  de- 
partment barely  pays  its  way,  it  justifies  its  existence  by 
keeping  obstructions  out  of  the  way  of  the  general  staff. 
»  •  * 

Testing  a  We  had  a  rather  amusing  experience  a 

Portrait  Lens,   few  days  ago  at  the  premises  of  a  pro- 
fessional friend  whose  acquaintance  with  lenses  was  con- 
fined to  those  of  the  modern  type.     The  studio  in  which 
he  had  been  working  was  supplied  with  large  auastigmats, 
but  this  being  no  longer  available  he  was  launching  out  for 
himself,  and  had  obtained  a  portrait  lens  of  a  suitable  size 
for  trial      He  startod  in  the  accepted  way  with  a  large 
diagram  built  up  of  lettering  and  vertical  and  horizontal 
lin^,   was  simply  horrified   at  the  poor  show  which  the 
portrait  lens  made  when  compared  with  the  anastigmats  of 
equal  aperture,  and  was  for  returning  the  instrument  with- 
out, as  he  said,  wasting  a  plato  upon  it.     Seeing  that  the 
lens  bore  a  well-known  name,  we  asked  him  what  class  ot 
work  he  wished  to  do  with  it.     Obtaining  this  information, 
we  suggested  that  he  should  try  a  portrait  under  his  usual 
conditions.     He  did  so,   and    found  the  result  eminently 
satisfactory.     There  is  not  far  to  seek  for  the  reason  for 
this      In  the  first  place  he  was  testing  the  lens  over  a  much 
greater  angle  than  he  would  ever  need;  the  anastigmats 
covered  this  angle,  but  their  superiority  was  wasted,      llie 
portrait  lens  had  a  curved  field  which  favoured  a  sitting 
figure,  while  the  superior  correction  for  spherical  aberra- 
tion gave  a  crisper  image  than  that  given  by  the  anastig- 
mat  It  the  same  opening  //4.     Our  friend  is  now  happy 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  can  still  obtain  serviceable  lenses 
though     the     making     of     anastigmats     is     temporarily 
suspended. 

»  «  • 

Amateup  In  reference  to  the  latest  manifesto  of 

Plate-Making,  the  plate  makers,  old  established  firms 
may  be  able  to  find  the  necessary  quota  of  glass  from  their 
out-of-date  negatives,  but  the  man  who  started  only  a 
year  or  two  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  will  hardly 
he  able  to  do  so  after  a  month  or  two.  The  heavy  cost 
of  commercial  plates  will  doubtless  induce  some  of  our 
amateur  readers  to  try  their  hands  at  coating  a  tew  on 
their  own  account  if  they  have  a  convenient  dark-room  and 
some  arrangement  for  drying  the  plates.  Formula  and 
working  details  are  given  in  most  good  text^books,  and 
those  who  possess  the  older  volumes  of  the  Almanac  will 
find  a  mass  of  interesting  information  therein.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  it  is  not  wise  for  the  small  maker  to  atternpt 
to  make  a  rapid  grade  of  plate,  and  he  must  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  a  failure  or  two  in  his  early  attempts,  ismali 
batehes  of  a  couple  of  ounces  of  emulsion  are  best  to  com- 
mence with,  so  that  failures  will  not  be  unduly  expen- 
sive The  greatest  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
drying  and  we  would  advise  the  novice  who  has  no  light- 
proof  drying  cupboard  to  resort  to  tbe  calcium  box  which 
we  have  so  often  recommended.  With  this  no  beat  or 
ventilation    is   necessary,    and  being   hermetically   sealed 


neither  dust  nor  vapours  can  reach  the  sensitive  surface        - 
while  wet.     The  one  thing  necessary  is  to  have  plenty  of       | 
chloride  of  calcium.     Seven  to  fourteen  pounds  is  not  too 
much  for  a  medium  sized  box. 


ON     THE     UNMOUNTING     AND     RE-MOUNTING 

OF  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Perhaps  next  to  the  copying  of  faded  originals  one  of  the 
odd  jobs  whicb.  is  most  unwelcome  to  the  photographer  is 
the  de-mounting  of  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  photographs  and 
their  re-mounting,  as  is  most  usually  required,  m  an 
album  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  tihe  work  is  of  some 
delicacy  and  it  is  just  as  well  tha,t  its  character  should  be 
made  clear  to  the  customer.  Some  people  are  quite  ready 
to  believe  that  the  photographer  can  do  anything  which 
comes  however  remotely  within  the  sphere  of  his  business, 
a  compliment  in  its  way,  but  one  which  is  apt  to  react 
unfavourably  should  any  accident  occur.  Therefore,  as  a 
means  to  some  degree  of  protection  it  is  good  poUcy  to 
explain  that  the  removal  of  prints  from  their  mounts  as  by 
no  means  a  process  unaUended  with  risk  to  them,  and  on 
this  understanding  a  customer  wbo  is  not  altogether  un- 
reasonable ifi  ready  to  make  allowances  should  any  misbap 
occur  to  any  of  his  prints. 

So  far  as  the  work  of  getting  the  prints  off  the  mounts 
is  concerned,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  mount- 
ants  differ  very  considerably  in  the  firmness  of  adbesion 
between  print  and  board  which  they  produce.     The  dex- 
trine mountant  which  has  been  so  largely  employed  for 
some  years  past  will  usually  soften  sufficiently  to  allow  of 
the  print  being  removed  if  the  mounted   print  be  laid 
between  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
print  on  either  gelatine  or  collodion  print-out  paper  this 
is   a   procedure  which   involves  considerable  risk   to   the 
image.     For  reasons  which  are  not  very  evident  a  print  of 
this  kind  when  thus  treated  will  often  fade  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  and  even  in  the  case  of  bromide  or  gaslight 
prints  or  those  by  the  carbon  or  platinum  process  (though 
the  two  latter  to  a  lesser  degree)  there  ig  the  danger  of 
damaging  the  surface.     And  then  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
among  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  prints  which  is  brought  for 
this  description  of  treatment  some  at  any  rate  will  have 
been  mounted  with  starcb,  an  adhesive  which  forms  the 
hardest  .cemenit  between  the  print  and  the  mount  and  one 
which  no  amount  of  soaking  will  soften  in  the  least  degree. 
On  all  (these  accounts,  therefore,  the  safest  course  is  not  to 
damp  the  prints  at  all,  but  to  work  upon  them  in  their  dry 
condition,  a  method  which  is  really  a  good  deal  easier  than 
may  appear  at  first  sight.     The  procedure  to  be  followed 
consists  in  shaving  down  the  mount  from  the  back  or, 
rather,  in  splitting  layers  off  it  with  a  thin  knife,  continu- 
ing this  process  until  the  mounting  board  has  been  reduced 
to  the  thinnest  substance  whidi  can  be  attained  in  this 
way.    Having  reached  this  stage,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
print  can  be  separated  from  the  thinned  mount  by  laying 
it  film-side  down  on  a  flat  surface  and,  having  detached 
the  print  at  one  comer,  steadily  bending  the  mount  away 
from  it  by  curving  it  (the  mount)  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion.   From  this  description  the  process  may  seem,  to  those 
who  have  not  tried  it,  a  somewhat  unpractical  one,  but  a 
trial  of  it  on  a  small  scale  will  give  aji  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  it  works.      If  one  takes   an  envelope  to  which   a 
postage  stamp  i^s  firmly  stuck  and  lays  it  stamp-side  down 
upon  a  smooth  table  and  then,  holding  one  corner  of  the 
stamp,  pulls  the  envelope  upwards,  at  the  same  time  bend- 
ing it  back,  it  will  be  found  that  usually  the  sTamp  will 
come  away  perfectly  with  a  thin  film  of  the  envelope  paper 
adhering  to  it.     By  operating  upon  the  mounted  print  in 
the  same  way  a  little  experience  will  show  that  the  detach- 
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inent  of  the  priut  by  this  method  i-  a  fairly  certain  prcx^ess. 

-^liould  the  print  come  away  with  portions  of  the  mount  of 
ly  appreciable  thickneas  atill  adliering  to  it,  these  ptarts 
iiy  be  rubbed  down  with  fine  sandpaper  until  the  print 
of  a  uniform  thinness  suitable  for  r«-mounting. 
In  the  work  of  re-mounting  prints  a  strong  adhesive  is 
v«eary  inasmuch  ae  they  may  often  require  to  be 
iiidled  without  wetting,  and  the  extra  layer  of  mount 
:uch  still  adheres  to  them  makes  them  somewhat  stubborn 
regards  Ijring  flat  upon   their   new  supports.     A   stiff 


dextrine  mountaut  will  suflSce  in  many  oases,  but  glue  is  a 
better  adheaive,  and  is  best  applied  by  coating  a  thin  layer 
of  it  upon  a  warm  slab  of  glass  or  marble,  then  laying  the 
print  face  upward  upon  it,  and  when  it  has  picked  up  the 
glue  placing  it  in  position  on  the  mount  and  well  rubbing 
down.  We  have  said  nothing  about  the  dry-mounting 
process,  but,  of  course,  printe  which  have  been  mounted 
oy  it  may  be  easily  taken  off  by  heat  in  the  usual  way,  or 
may  often  be  readily  detached  by  holding  the  print  where 
It  will  get  the  strong  heat  of  a  atove  or  an  open  fire. 


PLAIN    SALTED     PAPER. 

(For  the  pholognpher  who  has  the  taste  to  prepare  his  own  printing  paper  there   is  no   better   choice  than  that  familiar  to  a  past 
(•nsntion  as  "plain  taHad."    The  following  directions  from  "  .\merican  Photographr,"  for  preparing  it  are    by  a  modern  exponent 

of  this  and  other  home-aensitiMd  papers. — EDS.,  "  B.J."] 


;  |>hoiographic  pnnUng  methoda,  the  oldest— plain  salted  paper- 
been  rs^XMaihla  for  sobm  beautiful  and  aatiafyii^  results.     All 
fratn  a  sort  of  brick  red — to  be  h.iH  by  merely  fixing  in  bjrpo 
black — to  be  had  by  tonin.'    Aith  platinum    sre  attain- 
by  its  Dae  by  straight  method'      And,  ^oid  we  wish  to  go 
r,  hy  the  use  of  araniom  the  nto^t  brilliant  ol  Bartoloaa  nda 
■bis.    Far  a  rigoeUed  portrait  of  the  head  and  bii«t  feminine 
'  thsra  can  bs  nothing  more  artistiially  appealing  than  this  red 
plM>(ogra|>hic  eSect. 

the  old  photographic  pre-albDOien  rolodion  and  gslstioe  days 

Wsr  was  the  oBinsUy  of  the  profeasioaal  woiksr,  and  ne>ver 

rssalts  Irom  an  aitiatse  standpoint   nor*  satMying,  though 

1  no  dodbt  depended  upon  the  ca|uoity  for  art  endeavour  of  the 

1  who  had  (he  job  in  hand. 

In  SMsntials  A»  "  plain  paper  "  ot  the  present  is  the  same  as  the 

paper  "  so  painfully  worked  out  in  the  thirties  of  the 

I  century  by  Fox  Talbot — ao  unfortunate  I  ill  iiiimIsim  ii  truly  that 

original  name  did  not  continue.     Photogenic,  meaaing   "  pro- 

by  the  ana's  rays,"  is  sorely  more  fitting  than  "  plain  salted 

sin  paper  should  appeal  to  woikers  ol  artistic  inpulae  more 
ilr  to-day  wtiea  liecaase  of  oast  plaUnam  paper*  are.  out  of 
question  for  many.  It  was  (or  k>ng  the  method  par  exctUtnn 
r  (Workers  of  fastidious  tastes,  and  was  only  piwhed  aside  when 
ly-aensitised  printing  mediums  became  an  aitieia  of  ooimDerce. 
forked  at  tta  ttcst,  it  is  the  peer  of  kallitype  with  tha  added  ad- 
itage  (d  being  a  "  print  oat "  paper,  henee  the  image  need  not 
lie  orer  or  under  prinUd.  Here  is  a  paper  tihnt  presents  ss>  image 
as  visible  as  Soiio  and  b  »»  easily  worked.  AH  ooioars  obtssnahle 
with  Solio  hy  gold  toning  are  equally  poonbla  with  plain  paper,  and 
if  rmort  he  had  in  sfter  opemtioos  to  toning  with  iron  or  urantoni 
the  whites  an  certain  to  be  piwe  and  unstained,  whidt  is  not  the 
ease  with  some  otheia. 

.\ny  good  linen  paper  will  serve,  wioolh  sledc  (or  fine  deUtl, 
igh  surfsc«  for  broad  effaels.  1  know  «(  no  more  satisfactory 
stock  than  Stmthmora  water-eolour  paper,  medium,  rough,  and 
Mnoolh.  For  ordinary  pomosss  the  bent  quality  of  ledger  paper 
most  admirably  ssrvos.  ror  snaU  siacs  obeiee  writing  papers  have 
been  advantsgMaalty  ssaployod.  Whatever  the  paper  used,  it  mnt 
have  a  good  ooating  ol  siae  if  one  would  have  rich  velvety  effects. 
Good  prinU  mtj  be  made  on  best  quality  ledger  paper*  if  sensitissd 
euctly  as  it  oomsa  froas  4he  omker,  but  better  when  arrowroot  is 
applied  in  thin  coating  by  hosne  cCfort.  Bias  may  be  made  as 
followa : — For  every  ounce  ol  water  beat  up  five  grains  d  arrowroot. 
With  a  spoon  beat  up  the  powder  in  a  little  c^d  water,  then  add 
to  the  whole,  and  in  a  porcelain  tray  bring  to  a  boil  when  the  roilki- 
nna  at  first  present  w31  disapp^r. 

Float  the  paper  or  apply  with  a  flat  mbbar  sponge,  and  when 
effseted,  bang  sheet  by  one  oamer  to  dr;-.    If  a  Moond  time  sised, 
then  bang  op  by  the  opposite  comer  to  dry. 
Salting  solution,  avenge  paiposc,  may  b*  as  follows  :— 

Distilled  water  16  oi*. 

Capric  chloride  «.„ « 128  gra 

Gum    ai»bic    128  gr». 

{'.>UMium  bichransla  solotion  frum  1  to  10  drop*  or  minims. 


The  potassium  hichromaie  solution  may  b«  made  up  by  dia8<iving 
10  grains  of  the  salt  in  an  ounce  of  water.  He  empfojment  results 
in  more  or  leas  increase  of  vigour.  By  its  use  flat  outlined  negativei 
are  made  to  render  vigorous  prints. 

This  ftasy  be  considered  a  maximum  strength ;  8  grains  of  flbpper 
to  the  ounce,  but  there  are  cases  where  half  that  amount  will  answer. 

Salting  in  the  case  of  sheets  of  moderate  size  may  b  effected  by 
floating^  Immerae  the  sheet  by  first  bending  it  so  that  the  centre 
first  touches  llie  liquid,  then  let  go  of  the  ends  and  continue  to  float 
for  a  minute  when  the  paper  is  hard,  half  that  tirre  when  it  is 
porous.  Take  hoM  ol  the  Aeet  end  drag  it  acrom  ..le  end  of  the 
tray)  then  hang  up  by  one  corner,  in  a  not  too  chilly  room,  to  drj-. 
By  thus  hanging  fcy  a  single  comer  the  surplus  gravitates  to  the 
opposite  one,  when  it  may  be  easily  removed  witih  the  finger  or 
permitted  to  drip. 

Other  chlorides  than  the  copper  can  be  employed— ammonia, 
AroDtiom,  sodium  serving  equally  as  well,  save  that  there  may  be 
some  variation  in  resulting  oolonis,  and  perhaps  a  different  quantity 
may  be  required. 

Sensitisers  may  be  prepared  as  follows  :  To  each,  ounce  of  distilled 
water  employ  56  grains  of  silver  nitrate,  25  grains  of  crystallised 
citric  acid,  and  2  grains  gum  arahic.     Filter  befor^  using. 

Pin  sheets  to  a  board  or  hold  by  clips  to  a  sheet  of  glass.  Do 
no*  .pour  sensitiser  on  the  sheet,  but  have  it  in  a  porcelain  tray  or 
soap-plate.  Apply  quickly  with  a  flat  rubber-bound  camel's  hair 
brush,  avoiding  hesitating,  dilatory  strokes,  else  brush  marks  wQI 
show.  The  main  idea  is  to  flood  the  surface  as  quickly  and  as 
eSectnaUy  as  poesihie,  getting  all  d  it  on  belore  any  one  part  has 
had  opportunity  to  gcA  dry. 

On  rough  paper  one  coat  is  usually  sufficient,  but  on  ledger  pape.- 
s  second  coat  is  advisable,  thus  making  certain  of  rich,  deep,  juic> 
shadows,  and  no  suggestion  of  overlapping  'brush  marks. 

Experience  alone  can  determine  how  far  to  carry  printing.  in 
any  event  it  most  be  deep,  much  deeper  than  is  the  case  with  Solio 
Printing  muA  be  carried  far  enough  »o  that  whites  are  buried. 

W'hen  printing  has  been  effected,  wash  for  five  minutes  to  get  rid 
of  free  silver,  then  tone  m  a  gold  bath,  say,  a  grain  of  gold  to  20  ozs. 
ol  water  made  alkaline  with  cariMoate  of  soda  or  borax.  Test  for 
alkalinity  with  red  kljnus  paper. 

When  toning  is  effected  rinse  in  water  and  fix  in  hypo  of  a 
strength  of  one  to  ten  of  water.  Ten  minutes  in  the  fixing  bath  will 
siiVbE.^ 

Do  not  have  the  toning  bath  too  alkaline,  otherwise  the  half- 
tones win  suffer. 

Paper  sensitised  on  an  acid  bsAh  will  keep  for  perhaps  ten  days  if 
compressed  between  the  pages  of  a  hook.  Some  prefer  the  ammonia- 
nitrate  method,  and  no  doubt  it  results  in  deeper  and  more  velvety 
shadows,  being  siso  most  adaptable  to  the  gold  toning.  llHwe  who 
would  like  to  Itry  the  ananonia-nitrate  method  can  do  so  by  placing 
the  paper  here  involved  in  a  pasUAraard  box,  pouring  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia  (stronger)  on  the  inside  of  the  lid,  putting  on  the  cover 
and  leaving  it  thus  sealed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  By  the  end  >  f 
the  allotted  period  the  fumes  will  have  got  in  their  work. 

Paper  thus  treated  mu«t  be  prepared  from  day  to  day.  He 
professional  workera  of  old  were  obliged  to  do  so.  Salted  paper, 
however,  can  be  kept  ready  for  the  silvering,  and  a  few  minutes 
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may  be  devoted  to  that  task  exactly  as  the  sensitised  material  is 

needed      I  have  usuaJlv  sensitised  sucli  .paper  a«  1  would  be  likely 

to    need   the    night   before    pi-inting   on    it.      This,    however,    was 

acidified  paper  that  could  be  held  over  a  day  or  so. 

Wat*r  colourisl*  who  have  found  difficulty  in  working  on  emuU.on 

p^-ypers  ar«   delimited   with  this,   and  an  added   advantage  i«   Uie 

absence  of  all  tendency  to  curl. 

James  Thomson. 


Jlsststants'  Rotes. 

— • — 

Noit  iv  auUtanU  luitabU  for  thit   ooltimn  vill  bt  ftuidtfU 
Mid  raid  for  on  «*•  A'>t  of  the  m»ntk   foOoteing  pubUcaHtt. 
Strip  Printora. 

The  supply  of  "sixon"  printing  frames  for  bromide  postcards  is 
limited,  and  presently  it  may  be  difficult  to  get  them  at  aU.  Ab  a 
substitute  I  find  that  a  home-<made  apparatus  will  produce  eqmilly 
good  results,  and  (being  made  of  cardboard  coste  practically  nothing. 
I  am  assuming  that  the  worker  has  his  own  exposing  light-box  or 
table  fitted  with  the  usuail  plate-glajss  bed,  an  indispensable  apparatus 
to  the#nan  who  lias  all  sizes  to  primt. 

The  device  described  is  suitable  for  printing  lull-.*J.t   postcards 


thin  card  can  be  bent  to  {oi-m  an  inverted   T,   and  glued  to  the 
centre  of  the  pad. 

The  last  step  is  to  make  the  negative  carrier.  As  there  is  no 
drag  or  friction  on  the  negative  itself,  the  earner  can  be  simply  two 
strips  of  thin  card  glued  to  tihe  back  of  the  device  as  sliown.in  the 
sketch.  These  strips  hold  the  negative  quite  well,  and  provide  for 
the  necessary  adjustment,  but  it  is  necessary  to  fasten  the  device 
temporarilv  to  the  exposing  table  with  gummed  strips  at  the  top 
edge.  To  use  the  device,  lift  it  up  an  inch  or  two.  ...l.He  the  negative 
in  the  card  strips,  drop  the  device,  switch  on  the  light  and  adjust 
the  negative.  ... 

To  print  with  a  wihite  border  the  device  should  be  as  described 
with  the  opening  5^  by  3i,  but  should  have  strips  of  thin  black 
paper  fastened  to  the  edgee  of  the  opening  so  as  to  pi-oduce  a  i  or 
J  inch  border.— R.  R-  R.iwkiks. 

A  Note  on  War-time  Plates. 
.Most  photographers  are  aware  that  war-time  plates  are  not  by  any 
means  as  good  as  they  might  he.     Among  other  things  that  I  have 
noticed  to  mv  cost  among  my  war-time  negatives  is  that,  even  aftei 
the  plates  are  dry,  the  films  are  exceedingly  delicate    and    easily 
damaged.     The  other  day  two  plates,  after  being  taken  from  the 
drying  racks,  were  placed  film  to  film  while  being  carried  upstairs, 
and  the  result-though  no  grit  or  dust  was  present^was  a  couple 
of  scratched  negatives.     The  plates  were  of   a  well-known  brand 
and  though  I  have  exposed  thousands  of  them,  I  have  never  found 
this  trouble  until  recent  batches  came  to  hand.     Few  workers  nowa- 
davs  go  to  the  trouble  of  varnishing  their  negatives,  and    under 
present  regulations  can  hardly  do  so,  but  it  certainly  seems  that  if 
present  conditions  continue  extra  care  requires  to  be  taken.     i.very 
operator  should  regard  sensitive  material  as  different  from  pre-war 
standard,  for  experience  has  proved  to  me  that  this  is  the  only  safe 
way,  and,  by  way  of  warning  and  assisting  in    avoiding   possible 
trouble,  the  above  note  is  penned.— Kspeet. 
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from  half-plate  negatives,  but  can  be  easily  adapted  for  vignette 
heads  from  smaller  negatives,  or  for  printing  with  a  white  margin. 

A  piece  of  very  thin  card  or  stout  art  mounting  paper  is  cut 
about  24  inches  long  by  about  8  inches  wide,  or  wide  enough  to  well 
cover  the  glass  bed.  An  opening  5^  hy  3i  is  cut  in  the  centre  of 
this  card.  A  piece  of  stout  card  (cut  from  a  waste  mount)  cut  24 
inches  long  and  about  two  niches  wide  with  a  perfectly  straight 
edge  is  pasted  on  the  card  close  up  to  the  top  of  the  opening  as 
shown  in  the  skeitch.  This  acts  as  guide  in  sliding  nilbng  the  stnp 
cards,  and  also  keeps  the  device  rigid.  ITie  next  step  is  to  n.ark  the 
divisions,  3^  inches  apart,  and  this  can  be  done  by  gflueing  naiTow 
strips  of  card  on  the  device,  or  by  making  a  bold  ink  line  on  the 
long  cardboard  strip. 

To  make  an  effective  non-cockling  pressure  pad,  cut  three  pieces  of 
stoiit  card  5|  by  31,  rub  mountant  into  one  of  the  cards  on  both 
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sidee,  place  the  other  card?  in  contact  so  that  the  one  containing 
the  mountant  is  in  the  centre,  and  put  this  under  heavy  pressure 
for  a  few  minutes.  This  pad  has  to  be  hinged  to  the  cardboard  strip 
BO  that  wheal  closed  it  leaves  a  tiny  margin  round  the  5i  by  ^ 
opening,  thus  ensuring  good  contact.  The  hinge  can  be  made  from 
linen,  or  canary  fabric,  but  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent 
any  side  play.  "  To  make  a  handle  foa-  the  pressure  pad  a  strip  of 


Patent  Reios. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  i^cifications  are   obtainable,   price   6d.  each,  post  free,  from 

the  Patent  Office,  35,    Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 

London,   W.C. 
The  date  in  brackets  is   that  of  applkation  in   this   country  ;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 

Convention. 
Folding  Cameras.-No.  117,399.  tDec.  31,  1917.)  The  invention 
re'ates  to  a  camera  of.  very  small  size,  and  without  pi-ojections, 
when  folded,  and  is  characterised  particularly  by  the  channel- 
shaped  supporting  struts  of  the  lens- front,  mounted  so  that 
their  base  is  concealed  in  the  camera  casing. 

The  oamei-a  comprises  a  casing  1,  consisting  of  front  and 
rear  sections  2  and  3  respectively,  eaoh  of  which  has  its  end 
corners  rounded  off.  A  mounting  frame  is  permanently  secured 
to  the  front  section  2,  and  adapted  to  be  completely  housed 
when  the  parts  of  the  casing  1  are  assembled.  A  central  aper- 
ture 2'  is  provided  in  the  section  2,  whioh  extends  across  tl»e 
breadth  and  major  portion  of  th^  length  thereof,  which  is 
normally  closed  bv  the  lens  plate  8  when  the  camera  is  collapsed 
or  folded.  This  plate  carries  Uie  usual  lens,  including  a  shutter, 
a  finder  glass,  and  timing  elements,  and  the  top  and  lower 
edges  of  it  are  formed  to  provide  rectangular  offset  portions 
9  9a,  and  9b,  the  latter  having  a  knurled  gripping  surface,  14, 
which  supplies  a  ready  means  for  pulling  out  the  plate  when 
it  is  desired  to  use  the  camera.  Pins  19  are  fixed  between  the 
portions  9  and  9b.  the  pins  being  located  as  near  the  lowei-  or 
inner  comers  of  the  portion  9b  as  possible,  the  space  between 
the  members  9  and  9b  forming  a  bearing  for  the  strut  17  during 
ItJie  movement  thereof  incident  to  the  movement  of  the  lens 
plate  8  to  its  operative  and  inoperative  positions,  ai^^  fJso 
servin-r  a.s  a  housing  for  the  struts  when  the  camera  is  folded. 
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Foitheniiore,  by  looatdng  the  pins  19  which  are  adapted  to 
travel  in  guide-ways  16,  proYided  in  the  struta  17,  in  this 
manner,  a  greater  (ooal  range  may  be  obtained  from  strata  of 
a  minunum  length  when  the  leng  plate  is' extended.  The  starota 
17  are  joumaled  in  the  mounting  frame  by  means  of  rods  17' 
{MMiug  through  aligned  opeiiiii^'s  made  at  the  base  of  tiie 
atmto  and   in  the  sides  of   the   frame.     The  joumaKng  of   the 


Ok 


Fig.  1. 

><4rata  17  is  saoh  thai  they  are  poaiiiooed  with  their  bases 
nomaBy  eopcaakd,  mid  when  ejctended  thoir  rotation  is  limited 
by  the  •dflsa  tharaof  engaging  the  adjaeani  edges  of  section  2. 
which  laMer  featare  famishes  a  mean*  for  exerting  a  presstire 
inwardly  when  the  lens  plate  8  is  extended  iU  (all  distance 
•o  M  to  maintain  it  in  fixed  extended  powtion. 

In  other  words,  by  looiAing  the  baas  of  the  stn^  17,  as 
shown,  wlian  they  are  rotated  outwardly  by  palling  out  the 
lens  plat*  8,  ibe  base  of  each  of  the  straU  abuts  agasnat  the 
adjacrtit  edg«  of  saotion  2  as  the  Isns  plate  approaches  the 
limit  of  its  traT«l.  By  a  oontinaed  ookward  aorsoent  of  the 
leas  plate  until  it  readies  the  end  of  its  travel,  the  body  portion 
fif  each  of  the  stmts  is  sUghtly  flexed,  and  this  flexure  is  swh 
that  the  free  ends  of  the  struts  are  caused  to  move  towarda 
each  oiher,  permitting  the  transvene  and  portion  of  the  channel 
mambeiB  16  to  move  into  sogagemani  wCth  pins  19  upon  the 
release  of  the  lens  plate  8. 

The  ooostmction  of  the  stniU  is  illustnted  in  fig.  2.  They 
ara  fonnad  bom  a  single  piece  of  metal  having  the  ends  bent 


Fig.  2. 

sd  right  angles  to  the  central  portion  so  as  to  form  a  U-shaped 
piece.  The  giBd»vays  16  are  nhsfted  a*  shown,  terminating  at 
«oa  and  in  rfoMad  poitioDs  mads  ai  rifbt  angles  to  the«r  main 
channals.  Tbesa  slotted  portion*  functioo  as  s  means  for 
looking  tha  lans  piatea  in  an  extended  position  by  co-operating 
with  the  jana  19.  Tba  gnide-wsys  16  ara  comprised  of  two 
straight  channale,  having  different  longitodinal  axes  and  joined 
by  a  corred  ehaniMl.  The  comers  5  fcraad  adjacent  to  the  cen- 
tral poftkm  ara  cui  away  on  one  aida,  and  the  bearings  are 
located  nearest  the  cut-away  corners.  Bamoving  these  comers 
and  locating  the  bsaain^  permits  ib»  mounting  of  the  struts 
so  thai  thesr  base  portions  are  concealed  underneath  the  casing 
1,  yst  they  ar«  free  to  rotate  a  substantial  distance.  One  edge 
4  of  each  arm  of  the  strate  is  tapered,  so  that  when  the  lens 
plaia  is  jnoTsd,  because  of  thin  featare  snd  t^e  cooformatiasi 
of  tha  guida'Wigws  16,  the  anns  of  tha  struts  may  freely  pass 
to  and   Iro  between  the  gripping  mamlteia  14  and   the  turned- 


crveT  edge*  of  the  lens  plate  8,  and  when  the  plate  is  in  normal 
position  the  exposed  edges  of  the  struts  will  lie  in  a  plane 
common  to  tJhe  front  face  of  the  camera. — Magnus  Niell,  25, 
West  52iid   Street,   New  York. 


trade  nimes  and  n^arks. 

MASKS  PLACED   ON    THE   REGISTER. 
Ths  folloinng  marks  have  been  placed  on  the  register : — 

Mecorl. — ^Xo.  382,919.     Photographic  chemicals,  plates,  and  films. 

Reginald    Evison    Carter,    39,    St.    James's     Street,    Piccadilly, 

London,  S.W.I;  manufacturers'  agent. 
.\LPH.i. — No.  383,031.     Prepared  paper   for  photographic  purposes. 

Ilford,  Limited,   Britannia  Works,   Roden  Street,  Ilford,  Essex; 

manufacturers  of  photogniphic  plates,  paper,  and  films. 


meeiinas  of  societiesa 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

SATVBDAT.  BSPTZlIBBa  7. 

Halifax  Scisatiflo  Boeletr.    Onting  to  Norwood  Qreen. 

TCKSDIT,  BSTTKaSEH  10. 

Keifhlcj  si>ilt>iilriot  Photocrsphla  AuocisUon.    Annual  General  Mesting. 
IUokB«7  Pbotofrapbio  Sooict}.    "  Lantem-lilide  Makinc"    A.  J.  Linford. 

Auatsiu     PhotOfTaphle    Booist.v.       "Bambling    A- Wheel."      E, 


TauassAT,  SsFTsaBta  12. 
RaekiMr  Pbolocrspbic  Society.     OatlDg  to  Lord'i  Uuibei. 

PBIOAT,  SSVTSllBSS  13. 

Ilsliias  Beleatlfle  Soolslr-    LootnrelM  at  Cheltes  Vallcjr. 


Commercial  $£csal  intelllaencee 


NEW  (;O.MPA>,'Y. 
CossoUDATBD  £)iD08!(iNa  Co.,  Ltd. — Privote  company,  registered 
on  .\ugust  24,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000  in  £1  shares,  to  take  over  the 
businms  at  [iliotogTapMc  enlargers,  carried  oa  By  F.  S.  Jlomaby  a  ltd 
G.  Jooea  at  175,  Grove  Street,  Liverpool,  as  "The  Consolidated 
Enaboaaing  Co.,"  ^ao  to  carry  on  the  business  of  mcwafacturers  of 
and  dealers  in  picture  frames,  photo^vpAiic  poper,  chemicals,  etc. 
The  subscribers  are :— F.  8.  Homsby,  40,  Hamilton  Street,  Hoole, 
Cheshire,  photographic  artist,  300  shares ;  O.  Jones,  21,  West  Bank 
Road,  BiilceDhead.  Cheshire.  en«[ine«r,  300  shares.  The  first  director.i 
are: — F.  S.  Horiiaby  <uid  G.  Jones  (both  permanent).  Registered 
office :  175,  Orovs  Street,  LivorpoOL 


.MrmTLATCD  SpiniT.  -  IMerence  to  tlio  use  of  alcohol  for  rndnstrinl 
purposes,  says  the  Chrmicat  Tradt  Journal,  is  mode  in  tha  report 
of  the  Commiaeionera  of  Customs  and  Excise  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1917.  In  the  year  1916-17,  4,115,985  gallons  of  industrial 
methylated  spirit,  as  compared  with  4,062,516  gallons  in  the  previous 
year,  were  used  in  manufacturing  operations  and  for  other  purposes 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  most  imjKtrtant  sources  of  consumrption 
in  (iiith  years  being  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  linoleum,  soap, 
ihic  plates  and  papers,  alkaloids  and  fine  chemicals, 
powders,  fulminates  and  other  explosives,  the  quantity 
consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  exfilosives  increuing,  however,  from 
294,2?3  gallons  in  1915-16  to  614,116  gallons  in  Uie  year  under  review. 
It  is  remarked  ttiat  th«  increase  liaa  liod  the  effect  of  directinf;  the 
attention  uf  chemical  manufacturers  and  others  to  the  manufacture 
of  various  products — fine  chemicals,  dyes,  etc. — either  not  hitherto 
produced  in  this  country  or  produced  only  in  small  quantity,  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  the  use  of  pure  alcohol  is  a  necessity.  As  a 
result,  gMC*  the  war  commenced,  a  considmnlile  number  of  new 
applications  have  been  made  for  permission  to  receive  duty-free 
spirits  under  Section  8  of  the  Finance  .\ct,  1902 ;  the  great  majority 
of  these  have  been  granted. 
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Reios  ana  Rotes* 


Making  Group  Photograths  or  Machinery  Parts.— The  pre- 
juration  of  illustirations  for  n  machinery  catalogue  (writes  the 
"  Scientific  American  "),  is  more  than  a  mere  niivtteii'  of  photo- 
yi-aphy ;  it  calle  for  no  menm  skill  in  staging  the  various  parts  end 
tlia  descriptive  text  so  as  to  secure  the  most  striking  results  with 
the  minimum  of  effort. 

How  sudi  work  is  done  is  briefly  told  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  which  depicts  the  photographing  stand  employed  by 
the  photographers  of  a  well-known  automobile  maiiufacturer  of 
Toledo,  Ohio.  The  stand  canries  two  platfonna,  one  for  the  parts  to 
be  photographed,  and  the  other  for  the  camera  and  its  oi^erator. 
Light  is    furnished  by    four  Cooper-Hewitt    mercury-vapour   tubes, 


hung  underneath  and  near  the  edges  of  the  platform.  The  greenish 
light  of  these  tubes,  as  is  well  known,  has  splendid  actinic  properties, 
and  as  a  result  the  ex7X>sure  necessaiiy  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  machinery  pai-ts  are  shifted  albout  on  the  wliite  cardboard 
table  below  tlie  camera  until  the  proper  arrangement  is  secured.  If 
desired,  desoiiptive  text  in  the  form  of  printed  slips  of  white  paper 
can  be  placed  next  to  the  part  described,  and  in  that  maimer  much 
time  and  labour  is  saved,  since  one  photograph  make.s  for  a  complete 
catalogue  page.  The  boundary  of  the  photograph  is  marked  by 
black  wooden  strips,  end  the  camera  operator  focusses  his  instrument 
so  as  to  take  dn  all  the  platform  below  within  the  markings. 

Enemy  Firm.s. — ^The  Board  of  Trade  have  published  an  order  for 
the  realisation  and  distribution  of  assets  of  the  British  Feno.type 
Company,  246,  248,  and  250,  Waterloo  Road,  Blackpool,  manufac- 
turers of  cameras,  etc.  Controller :  John  Grant  Gibson,  Byrom 
Street,  Manchester. 

AciD-FixiNO  WITHOUT  AcETic  AciD. — ITie  Ansco  Company,  as 
mentioned  in  its  monthly  organ,  "  Portrait,"  has  found  the  follow- 
ing short.step  and  fixing  bath,  recommended  as  a  substitute  for 
the  hypo-acetic  fixing  "bath,  to  work  correctly  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  secure  acetic  acid. 

Important. — The    use    of    a    short-stop    between    developing  and 


.  fixing  of  the  prints  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  a  bath  should  be 
prepared  as  follows  : — 

ShoHT-STOI'    FoRMtJLA. 

Water    32  oz. 

Citric  acid  ^  oz. 

Rinse  the  prints  in  this  bath  immediately  after  developing  and 
'before  fixing.     Fix  the  prints  in  a  solution  prepared  as  follows  : — 

Fixing  Bath  Formula. 

Water    60  oz. 

Hypo    1  lb. 

When  dissolved,  add  the  following  hardener : — 

Water    4  oz. 

Sodium  bisulphite   2  oz. 

Powdered  alum  loz. 

A  MuLTi-ViGNETTER  KOR  ENLARGING. — 'Mr.  John  Baer,  1213, 
Lydia  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  sends  to  "  Portrait,"  the  organ 
of  the  Ansco  Company,  a  sketch  and  description  of  an  enlarging 
vignetter  that  is  so  good  that  we  pass  it  along  for  the  benefit  of  our 
reader.^. 

The  diagram  of  this  vignetter  practically  explains  itself,  so  there 
is  little  need    for  an  extensive  description  here.     It  consists  of  a 


large  sheet  of  cajdboard,  18  by  24  ins.,  to  which  is  attached  two 
discs,  18  ins.  in  diameter,  also  made  of  cardboard.  These  discs  are 
held  in  place  on  the  large  sheet,  and  can  be  moved  to  whatever 
position  is  desired  by  means  of  a  milled  screw. 

The  cardboard  .sheet  has  a  square  opening  in  the  centre,  and 
each  disc  likewise  has  tlie  same  size  opening  to  correspond.  The 
discs,  besides,  each  have  six  openings  of  various  sha,pes  and  sizes 
which,  when  used,  alone  permit  of  twelve  different  vignettes,  and 
when  used  in  combination,  of  an  almost  unlimited  number.  When 
projecting  prints,  this  vignetter  is  suspended  between  the  enlarging 
camera  and  the  easel  at  the  required  distance,  and  produces  very 
effective  results. 

The  cardboards  are  fastened  to  the  ceiling  by  a  rope  and  pulley 
arrangement,  as  shown,  and  the  counter-balancing  weight  makes  it 
extremdy  simple  to  handle  the  vignetter  easily  and  run  it  out  of 
the  way  when  not  in  use.  Such  a  device  can  be  made  in  whatever 
size  a  photographer  finds  convenient  for  his  requirements. 

A  Croydon  Ex-President  Reproves  Recruits. — A  squad  of 
recruits  is  not  likely  to  forget  Mr.  H.  P.  C.  Harpur  in  a  hurry. 
It  appears  that  the  ex-president  had  been  indulging  in  a  well-earned 
golfing  holiday,  and  was  leaving  the  links  flushed  with  pleaauje  at 
having  triumphed  over  his  antagonist  (details  of  the  game  would 
fill  several  issues  of  this  journal),  when  he  met  twenty  or  thirty 
Tommies  in  charge  of  a  corporal.  "  That  cove  ought  to  be  on  the 
land,"  loudly  said  one  for  all  to  hear,  and  a  murmur  of  absent 
ran  through  the  ranks.  "  Stop  that  squad  !  "  came  in  stentorian 
tones  from  the  cove  alluded  to,  and  the  coiporal  immediately 
"brought  it  to  a  halt  and  to  attention,  probably  being  under  the  im- 
pression he  was  tieing  addressed  by  a  retired  field  marshal. 
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Tiitf  M)iiA<l  then  got  it  hot  at  close  range  from  one  whose  blood, 
Felf'oonfeiuedly.  was  at  boiling  point.  Among  other  intereeting 
IdU  of  information,  each  individual  man  learnt  that  he  wae  a 
rotMrable  blighter  for  inaultin^  one  who  had  very  much  "done  his 
'<.i" ;  one  who  had  not  previously  taken  a  holidnv  since  the  war 
'..ko  nut.  and  had  worked  continuously  and  arduously  at  muni- 
.'  op  nearly  all  apare  tine  with  apecial  constable  dnties. 
l..t  ,,_:;..,;  might  havw  added — even  loo  bnay  to  attend  his  beloved 
camera  club,  except  on  rare  occasions.  Ultimately,  his  temperature 
being  somewhat  abated,  an  intimation  wa»  given  that  the  ofTenders 
might  be  removed,  and  the  muchly  impressed  corporal  gave  the 
"quick  march."  Whether  the  squad  required  subsequent  treat- 
ment for  shell  shock  has  not  transpired. 

PHorooRAPBT  OF  CxMSOSKD  DocTMENTB.— Jt  "Hiamee  Court  last 
week,  Abram  Brilliantatone,  Russian  alien,  was  remanded  on  a 
charge  of  having  in  his  poaaession   a  forged  paaaport. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Webb,  from  the  War  Office,  sUted  that  he  applied  a 
photographic  test  to  the  document  and  found  that  under  the  names 
IS  written  the  name  of  Kl.-iuser,   written  in  German,  and  other 
writing,  which  were  nndoabtedly  forgeries    The  test  applied  was 
merely  a  photographic  one,  and  not  a  chemiail  test. 
Defendant's  Counsel :  How  do  you  maka  Iba  teat! 
Mr.  Webb :  1  don't  want  to  tell  yon  how  to  foege  paasporU. 
Nellie  Klauser,  65,  was  also  remanded  on  a  charge  oi  allowing 
Flrilliantstone,  her  nephew,  to  have  posacwion  of  the  passport.    The 
iiotographic  test  of  her  pasaport  revealed  the  name  of  Malka,  by 
vhich  name  she  was  known  in  Russia 

TBinnfAL  AmiLS At  the  Birmingham  Local  Tribunal  a  photo- 

,:rapher,  who  worked  four  daya  a  week  in  a  munition  factor}-,  said 
hat  on  the  other  three  daya— Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday— 
.•  did  bosineaa  to  the  value  of  £600  a  yaar.  During  thoae  three 
uyt  he  had  about  400  customers,  and  on  th*  other  days  there  were 
iraclicaliy  none.  Five  girls  assisted  in  tba  boaincae,  and  did  what 
work  they  could  while  be  was  away.  Ha  bwi  a  partoar,  who  had 
1  .iiied  tha  Army,  and  received  half  tdf  pro*t»  of  the  bnaineaa. 

National  Service  RepresenUt  Uveaux)  appealed 

:.  l\u-  conditional  exemption  gr.  is  man,  who  waa  33 

assed   for  Grade  3.  and  said  that  an  urgent  wire 

I  from  Lundon  sUting  that  photographers  of  every 

grade  war*  n  the  R.A.K. 

The  ezenii  -  withdrawn,  the  man  not  to  join  the  Army  for 

'Ua  month. 

At  Aldarshot  Tribunal  laai  week  an  apjpaai  for  exemption  was 
uada  by  a  phototn|>bar,  Orada  2. 

The  National  Sarvico  NpraaenUtivr  refwad  to  consider  that  the 
.ppcllapl  wa<  the  oaiy  ooa  loft,  and  insisted  that  the  ttik  jnal  sliould 
refuse  the  application,  seeing  that  hundrada  of  prutcasional  photo, 
^raphsn  wczv  wanted  for  immediate  serriea  in  tha  Amy. 
Mr.  Walters :  A  year  ago  we  gave  you  a  pMCwuonal  photographer, 
he  wa^  immediately  pot  into  a  diBecant  unit.     At  the  last 
,.\...i,^  we  gave  another  protesaional  photopapiier,  a  married  tfades- 
mau,  who  was  passed  for  service  ss  a  photographer,  and  that  man 
had  been  made  an  inspector  of  acroplanaa,  work  which  he  knows 
.tMolntaly  notUog  aboat. 
CooDciUor  Bateraan  thought  that  uutU  tha  tribunal  got  replies 
rom    the   aothoritiee,   and    until   young   man   were   taken   before 
vldorly  married  men,  the  tribunal  should  raiase  to  sit. 
Bsamption  was  granted  for  three  m"iiths. 

Th»  ItwiaDPAJCfHaoiiATic.-  Mi-*>r»  lUord,  Ltd.,  have  jual  issued 
a  srt  of  eonparative  pnnU  whuii  .«  m°I  Iw  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
all  ooaeemed  with  the  phot«igr»|.l.iii!,'  of  cxdoored  objecU.  It  con- 
sists of  a  eofeorcd  original  and  r<i>nMliiet(on  prrporsd,  one  on 
.»>  ordinary  pfaite  and  tha  other  tiwo  un  the  acreened  and  unscreened 
I  Moid  Special  Rapid  Pandiroroatic.  The  prinU  need  only  to  lie 
seen  for  «be  qoalitr  o*  the  plate  In  U  apprmiated,  and  we  are  sore 
many  of  oor  raaders  will  avail  ihemselvea  of  the  Ilford  Company's 
ffar  to  sand  one  oi  tke  eete  to  niiyon..  intererted  in  the  sai>ject. 

m • 

FORTHCOMING   EXHIBITlONg. 
Beptambar  14   to   October   12— London   Salon  of   Photogr^hy. 
Hon.  SacrMary.  Sa,  PaU  Man  East.  S.W. 

Ootobw  14  to  Novambar  30— Royal  Photographic  Society. 
Entriaa  doaa  (carrier)  SeptMibar  30 ;  (hand)  S^Hember  21.  Secre- 
urr    J.  Milatoeh.  35,  RoasaU  Square,  Landon,  W.C.I. 


Corresponacncee 

— • — 

.*  Cbrrsspondeni^  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  papei.    Ac 
Hotiee  is  taken  of  communicatimis  unless  the  naines  and  address** 
of  the  vyriters  are  given. 
\'  We  do  not  undertake  respontibUity  for  the  opmUm*  eapr»*ted  b§ 
our  eorresvond  nis. 

A  QUESTION   OF  CHARGES. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — Presuming   that  on   the   photographer's   price-list   a 
certain  style  of  photograph  is  priced  as  follows : — 

12  copies    £111    6 

5  copies    110 

3  copies   0  10    6 

1  copy 0    7    6 

Also  presuming  that  a  lady  brings  a  young  baby  and   a  child 
about  three  years  and  asks  for  the  following  to  be  taken : — 
Portrait  group  of  tiiree. 
Portrait  of  baby  only. 
Portrait  of  child  only. 
Proofs  are  sent  and  the  following  order  given : — 
6  copies  of  the  gi<oi^  of  .three. 
6  copies  of  the  baby. 
3  copies  of  the  child. 
Would  it  be^trnth  usual  and  in  order  to  charge  these  as  follows : — 
6  copies  portrait  group  of  three...  £110 

6  copies  portrait  hnby  110 

3  o^iea  portrait  child  0  10    6 

or  would  it  be  usual  to  charge  at  the  full  dozen  rate  for  the  two 
lots  of  six,  and   thus  charge  £1  lis.  6d.   for  the  two  half-dozens? 
It  might  be  interesting  to  know  what  is  the  usual  practice  amongst 
your  readers. — FaititfuUy  yours,  S.   E. 

ADVANCE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  PLATES. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  been  interested  in  the  correspondence  in  the 
"Jourtuil"  re  the  increase  in  prices  of  plates  and  the  condition 
laid  down  by  the  Plate  Makers'  Association.  That  more  photo- 
graphers have  not  written  on  the  subject  must  not  be  taken  aa 
showing  want  of  interest,  because  I  have  reasons  for  believing  that 
there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  against  the  plate  lAkers  amongst  the 
members  of  the  profession.  At  present  we -feel  our  helplessness  to 
deal  with  the  matter,  because  once  more  the  whole  of  the  plate 
makers  seem  to  have  joined  the  ring.  I  sup|)ose  we  are  all  looking 
forward  to  that  happy  time  when  the  representatives  of  the  various 
firms  will  be  beggini;  for  orders,  but  that  time  is  not  yet,  and  the 
contemplation  of  that  future  blias  does  not  help  us  very  much. 

I  wonder  how  many  members  of  the  Professional  Photographers* 
Aioiciation  feel  satisfied  with  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  P.P.A. 
as  expressed  in  their  "Grin  and  bear  it"  letter  published  a  fort- 
night ago,  an  J  which  proves  once  more  that  when  it  comes  down 
to  the  real  interests  of  the  professional  the  P.P.A.  is  useless.  Those 
of  us  wh  )  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  will  remember  that, 
evet>  in  these  days,  it  was  recognised  that  something  more  was 
required  than  the  eristing  P.P.A.  Surely  the  time  has  come  when 
■n  association,  with  its  properly  paid  officials,  who  should  be  the 
servants  of  the  Association,  should  be  formed  in  the  interests  of  the 
profession.  Whether  or  not  "County  Associations"  will  meet  the 
case  remains  to  be  seen.  At  any  rate,  I  can  assure  Mr.  Read  that 
ttHBO^famany  photographers  who  'wiU  Ibe  watching  Lancashire  and 
anicRtSaior  the  report  of  its  meeting. — Yours  faithfully, 

H.  C.  M. 


SHORTAGE  OF  GLASS. 
To  the  Editors. 
Uentlempii. — If  "  A  Victim  "  will  state  from  whom  good  negative 
glass  can  be  purdiased  at  8 J.  p^r  foot  we  shall  esteem  it  a  favour. 

Let  us  remind  him  that  the  trouble  and  expense  of  cleaning,  of 
used  negative  glsss,  is  higher  than  the  price  given  for  such  glass, 
and  that  the  number  of  "  throw-outs  "  is  considerable,  as  the  old 
image  has  a  knack  of  contributing  to  spirit  or  spiritualistic  photo- 
graphy. For  The  Co-operative  Plate  Works,  Ltd., 

Archcb  Clarkk,  Managing  Director. 
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nnstoers  to  Correspondents, 


8PE0IAL  NOTICK. 
tm  tim^innet  of  gmtrti  rtdveed  tupplUi  »f  papT.  at  tht  tttvit 
•/  prehlhHion  of  (A*  importation  of  mveh  leood  pulp  and  grau, 
a  unaUtT  tpaet  wHl  b*  available  untU  furthsr  notie*  for  ropUu 
to  eorrttpondtnt*. 

^lorootor,  w*  vritl  omnBir  by  po'i  if  ttamptd  and  addrttttd  tnvt- 
lopo  it  tndoitd  for  reply :  S-etnt  International  Covpon,  from 
readtri  abroad. 

^k»  ftM  fuettiont  and  antietri  toill  be  printed  only  in  tAe  ea$e  of 
inqviriei  of  gentrat  inttrett. 

>'*'wriM  to  be  anivtrtd  in  the  Friday' $  "  Journal  "  mutt  reach  ut 
not  lattr  tkan  Tuesday  (poittd  Monday),  and  thotdd  be 
addrtued  to  the  Bditore. 

■S.  D.  W. — 1.  Practically  weight  for  weight  in  substituting  soda 
foi-  potass  metabisulphite.  2.  So  far  a„s  our  experience  has  gone 
there  is  no  objection  to  hardening  prints  before  the  use  of  hypono. 
3    Ordinary  or  chrome  alum  solution. 

J.  H. — The  best  way,  perhaps,  would  be  to  advertise  the  business 
either  in  a  photograpliic  or  daily  paper,  and  .■iee  what  result  you 
jiet.  Or  you  could  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  business  agent,  such 
as  Abbott,  Booty  and  Co.,  11,  Clarence  Eo^d,  E.  Croydon. 

B.  B. — The  Regent  Street  Polytechnic  School  of  Photography 
commences  a  new  session  on  or  aibout  September  27.  The  secre- 
tary will  send  you  a  prospectus  upon  application.  We  hardly 
th^nk  a  good  class  firm  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  partial 
service  you  are  able  to  offer,  Sunday  work  being  only  undertaJien  - 
by  the  cheaper  class  of  studio.  There  is  a  special  class  for 
amateur  photographers  at  the  Battersea  Polytechnic,  Battersea 
Park  Road,  S.W.  ;  it  might  be  worth  your  while  to  apjily  to  tlie 
secretary  for  particulars. 

New  Rei.ml  Businesses. — We  notice  in  your  report  of  the  meeting 
of  the  P.P..\.  that  they  were  informed  by  a  branch  of  the 
National  Service  that,  provided  the  particular  business  in  ques- 
tion was  confined  to  "  jjhotography',  miniatures,  and  enlarge- 
ments," no  licence  was  required.  As  we  are  anxious  to  open  new 
branches  and  also  to  execute  a  removal,  could  you  inform  us 
whether  we  should  require  a  licence  in  either  case  ?  Our  business 
would,  of  course,  be  "  photography,  miniatures,  and  enlarge- 
ments"  only,  and  we  should  not  employ  any  men  whatever. — 
C.  S. 

We  can  only  tell  you  that  the  Retail  Business  Order  of  1918 
states  that  no  person  shall  open  a  retail  trade  or  business  at 
premises  not  theretofore  used  by  the  retailer  for  such  trade  or 
business  without  a  licence.  Photography,  or  any  branch  of  it,  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Order,  and  our  interjretation  of  it  is  that 
in  both  cases  mentioned  by  you  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply 
for  such  licence.  In  any  case,  you  can  satisfy  yourselves  by 
addressing  an  application  to  the  Director  of  National  Service, 
Technical  College,  Cardiff. 

D.  D. — The  cheraioaU  appear  to  be  in  good  candition  and  of  good 
(jualiity.  The  best  way  to  test  them  is  to  make  a  little  developer 
and  see  the  result.  The  pre-war  price  of  hydroquinone  was  about 
5s.  i>er  lb.,  and  that  of  the  ibroniide  2s.  lb. 

Acetic  Acid  Substitute. — ^You  will  find  a  formula  recommended 
by  the  Ansco  Company  for  a  citric  acid  short-stop  and  acid  fixing 
bath,  which  will  probably  meet  your  requirements. — J.  H.  M. 

C  W.  C. — Engineering  work  witli  a  camera  ca:lls  for  rather  a  good 
deal  of  experience  owing  to  the  many  very  difficult  subjects  which 


the  engineering  photographer  is  called  on  to  Undertake.  There  is 
no  book  on  the  subject-,  i'ou  will  find  a  good  Jiiauy  hints  on  the 
photogiaphy  of  machines  etc.,  in  Ihe  little  volume  "Commercial 
Photography,"  w-hicli  our  publishers  issue,  price  Is.  2d.  post  free. 
Slow  plates  are  not  very  often  used,  the  lighting  conditions  are 
such  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  comparatively  fast  plate  iiias- 
inucli  as  msmy  engineering  jobs  have  to  be  done  within  a  narrow 
limit  of  time  owing  to  the  obstruction  the  photographer  causes  in 
the  works.  Blocking-out  and  the  working-up  of  prints  is  un 
essential  part  ol  the  work.  As  regards  blue-printing  the 
operations  are  very  simple  either  when  daylight  is  used  or  an 
electric  printer  is  available.  There  is  a  good  book  on  these  jirinl- 
ing  papers,  namely  "  Photographic  Reproduction  Processes,"'  by 
Duchochois,  price  2s.  6d.,  Hampton  and  Co.,  but  it  is  rather  oM 
and  really  a  great  deal  of  the  information  in  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
for  the  practical  use  of  the  papers. 

Studio  Le.ns. — Will  you  kindly  say  what  would  be  the  best  all- 
round  lens  for  studio  \ise,  mostly  postcard  negatives?  20  feet 
from  sitter  to  lens.  Studio  Jight  not  etrong,  rapid  lens  required 
aa  wo  photograph  many  children.  Would  a  Ross  No.  3  Rapid 
Cabinet  suit!' — O.  F. 

Yes,  you  want  a  lens  of  about  12  inches  focus,  whioh  is  &e 
fotus  of  the  Ross  No.  3.  An  ailteriiative  is  tlie  Dallineyer  3B.  of 
11  inches  focus.  Eitlier  of  tliese  lenses  would  'be  fir»t-rate  for  your 
requirements,  which,  apparently,  call  for  the  largest  aperture. 

C.iMP  PHOTOGBAPHy. — My  chief  line  is  military  portraits  of  soldieas, 
etc.,  caiuip  -work,  ibut  the  restrictions  are  so  great  here  that  I  am 
noi  allowed  to  work.  Should  be  pleased  if  you  could  give  me 
any  information  as  to  any  other  part  of  the  cciuntry  where  I 
could  follow  lip  outdoor  photografAy,  preferaWy  where  there  are 
military  stationed. — E.  R. 

Wo  are  afraid  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  auy  definite  reconi- 
uiendation  as  to  a  part  of  the  country  where  thei-e  are  no  military 
rostriction-s  upon  outdoor  photography.  Our  experience  is  that 
those  restrictions  cover  practically  the  whole  of  the  country,  and, 
moreover,  ai'e  liable  to  vary  from  week  to  week. 


Wht  l§rttislj  lotmral  of  ^Mnjgrapljg. 
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80MBIARY. 

Tb«  thrMiciMd  ahorUga  of  fuel  ia  a  nwMar  dewrving  ut  leriuua 
ooafldcnttQa ;  ahbougfa  the  raliooioe  Order  ham  now  fcaen  in  foiv« 
for  nearly  tluae  moaUx,  few  paople  *•■■  to  hava  given  it  any 
attantico.    The  aitiiation  ia  reviewed  un  page  410. 

A  point  ol  iuteraat  U>  pholo«ra|>l>en  taming  un  th»  c!aaa  uf  lub- 
jccU  foAidden  to  be  talien  oodiBr  tlw  Dainice  ul  the  Realm  Act  waa 
rmiied  at  the  Weat  Lonilon  Police  Coort  last  week,  but  no  decision 
waa  arrived  at.     (P.  411.) 

The  paaaS>ilily  of  utiliatng  or  of  turning  into  vaab  many  itema  of 
■waata  material  whirii  have  Eitlierto  keanOBftivyed  ur  left  fur  other* 
to  make  money  uf  i«  indicated  on  page  4QB. 

ComnuDicaliona  dealioj;  with  the  queatioii  uf  |>r<j|>er  chargca  lor 
mixed  orden  fmn  two  pointa  uf  view,  aad  aavenal  loog  letten  on 
the  rise  in  tha  |iriM  of  pfaitea  and  the  aetioil  of  Um  P.P. A.  in 
relation  theralo  will  b*  foond  on  page  417. 

A  recriit  paper  by  Mr.  P.  W.  T.  Krohn  b«<c>re  the  Boyal  Photo 
4i;A|ihic  Society  dcacribta  the  authur'*  ubMrvalioiw  of  tl,M  \iuiatiuii 
of  the  inertia  of  a  plate  with  the  dewelo|>!  refer- 

eiH«  to  diatribotaon  of  (he  deveiuped   gi  '  u   film 

jiropounda  an  explanation  of  thia  variation.    \^.  412.) 

Sntr»  on  cutting  MnBtive  dry-plate*  and  the  precautiona  ueoea- 
"'lire  aocoracy  of  aixe  and  freedom  from  icratchni.  with  Mimr 
•lieervationa  on  the  packing  <>f  platM,  a|ipear  in  ''  .^a«utiiDt«' 
.s..u'«      on  page  414. 

.\  aiopW  and  naafol  drying  cupboard,  mainly  intended  fur  rull- 
film  iMit  equally  applicaUa  to  prinU,  ia  daw,  i  ihed  on  page  416. 

.Spaeiications,  with  iUuatrationa,  "t  an  invention  for  pioducint; 
"  living  "  portrait*  by  maMH  of  *  t.i  ^>rieh  an  impiuved  line 

•erven  la  actuated  by  a  motor,  and  .■  f  making  cartoon  cine- 

matograph filma  are  givan  under  "  l\.^..i.  .%<<*•"  on  pege  415. 

The  dry-moanting  preia,  when  heated  by  gaa,  often  beoooMa  an 
inaariitary  noiaanoe  for  Udc  uf  a  little  inl«lligent  ovcrtiaaliiig,  and  a 
hint  on  the  beat  way  of  accijni|>li«hinK  thia  ia  givao  on  page  410. 

A  anggeatad  arialliod  of  executing  "  repeat "  orderi  from  paeition* 
of  which  the  negativea  have  had  U>  Iw  aaciificed  under  th(>  plate- 
maker*'  ukaae  ia  detailed  on  page  414. 

Vrilicular  tiegan'rei  which  cunnioted  of  the  gelatine  fthn  stri|>ped 
frum  a  glaaa  plate  were  in  n>e  many  years  a^o.  In  view  of  present 
condHiooi,  their  reaoacitation   wnu!d  Mem  desiriit>!e.     (P.  410.) 

The  -winter  aaMian  of   moat  of   *''"  ?'-  '' '"-hnicii   and    te<'iuiical 

iiwtttutiona  will  ■hortly  commanoe.  ^  of  a  n>(ini>>  on  wet- 

coilodiun  at  the  Mancnealer  Collett)-  <-gy  will  be  found  un 
p»((e  413. 


EX     CATHEDRA. 


As  Others 
Se«   Us. 


One  of  the  disadvantages  of  builduig  up 
a  business  is  iliat  we  are  very  apt  to 
overlook  faults  that  are  most  palpable  to  an  outaide 
observer.  The  photographer,  like  any  other  business  man, 
may  liave  his  own  ideas  of  what  is  good  enough  for  himself 
and  quite  miss  the  points  which  would  render  the  premises 
attractive  to  the  public.  If  he  is  a  good  photographer,  he 
is  apt  to  consider  the  quality  of  his  work  to  the  practical 
exclusion  of  all  else,  and  there  is  always  a  danger  of  a 
general  dinginess  settling  down  upon  the  whole  establish- 
ment without  its  being  noticed.  This  ia  fatal  nowadays. 
The  public  does  not  expect  to  find  a  combination  of  a 
dentist's  waiting  room  and  a  workshop,  but  a  bright,  taste- 
fully arranged  suite  of  rooms,  which  help  to  raise  the  s))irit.s 
of  the  visitor  rather  than  to  depress  tnem.  After  all,  iu 
some  quarters  there  are  grounds  for  the  old  jajjc  about  a 
visit  to  the  photographer's  being  as  bad  as  a  visit  to  the 
dentist's,  and  this  not  because  of  the  actual  manipulation 
in  the  studio,  but  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  place 
and  the  procedure  adopted.  It  has  been  said  that  com- 
petition IS  the  soul  of  business,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that 
emulation  is  the  mother  of  efficiency,  and^  it  would  not  be 
altogether  a  bad  thing  if  photographers  obuld  get  on  visit- 
ing terms  with  each  other  and  thus  develop  a  little  of  the 
houae-pride  which  is  inherent  in  every  woman  who  has  a 
li<ime  of  her  own. 

•  •  • 

Salva^a.  We  are  at  last  arriving  at  a  conscious- 

ness of  the  fact  that  matter  is  indestruc- 
tible and  that  although  any  particular  substance  may 
change  its  form  it  is  still  available  for  some  other  use. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  irrecoverable  waste,  whereby 
material  is  lost  for  all  practical  purposes,  as,  for  example, 
the  rubber  worn  from  tyres,  the  leather  from  our  shoes,  and 
the  ^Id  from  coin.  On  the  other  ha-nd,  there  is  much  that 
has  been  regarded  as  worthless  material  that  has  in  the 
iia.st  made  the  fortunes  of  those  who  knew  how  to  utilise  it. 
At  the  present  time  ita  salvage  may  help  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing cost  of  materials  if  we  will  take  the  trouble  to  preserve 
andmArket  it.  In  a  previous  issue  we  printed  a  paragraph 
'^SvVout  that  empty  tins  have  now  am  appreciable  value. 
Botilaa  and  jars  of  all  kinds,  which  were  at  one  time  con- 
signed to  the  waste  tub,  can  be  sold  either  to  the  rag  dealers 
or  in  many  cases  returned  to  the  manufacturers  from  whom 
they  were  procured.  When  most  of  our  chemicals  came 
from  abroad  it  did  not  pay  to  return  the  bottles,  but  now 
chemicals  are  made  at  home  and  'bottles  are  scarce  there  is 
reason  for  doing  so.  The  sudden  jump  in  the  value  of  old 
negative  glass  is  the  most  striking  instance  of  how  war 
conditions  alter  market  values ;  but  in  other  directions  the 
appreciation  is  almost  as  great :  the  rougher  kinds  of  paper, 
plate  boxes,  broken  strawboard,  small  bits  of  corrugated 
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paper  and  film  backings  will  all  fetch  a  fair  price  if  tightly 
packed  in  sacks  or  baled,  while  ordinary  paper,  such  as  old 
books,  invoices,  circulars  and  the  like,  sell  at  three  or  four 
times  pre-war  rates.  Every  bit  of  waste  celluloid  is  wanted 
for  varnish  making  purposes;  even  the  bits  perforated  out 
of  cinematograph  films  are  thus  utilised.  Old  brass  and 
copper  fittings  and  zinc  in  any  form  is  valuable,  while  old 
electrotypes  and  process  blocks  fetch  quite  a  lot  of  money. 

*  *  « 

Pellioulap  The    fact    that    plate-makers    are    now 

Negative*.  willing    to    re-coat  glass  in   small   sizes 

makes  the  suggestion  of  a  correspondent  that  stripping 
plates  should  be  again  placed  on  the  market  of  more  interest 
than  it  would  have  had  when  glass  was  plentiful.  Many 
years  ago  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  described  a  process  by 
means  of  which  he  stripped  the  gelatine-emulsion  film  from 
the  glass  support  before  exposure,  again  attaching  it  to  a 
rigid  support  for  development.  In  so  doing  he  was 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  modern  cel- 
luloid film — portability  and  freedom  from  halation.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  there  is  a  real  opening  for  a 
good  stripping  film  which  could  be  left  upon  the  glass  as 
long  as  desired  and  then  stripped  and  stored  away.  When 
we  consider  the  vast  amount  of  storage  room  occupied  by 
negatives  which  probably  will  never  be  ordered  from,  it 
would  be  a  boon  if,  after  the  original  order  was  executed, 
the  film  could  be  removed  from  the  glass,  put  away  in  an 
envelope,  and  the  plate  returned  for  re-coating.  Celluloid 
films  possess  some  of  the  advantages  of  gelatine  pellicles, 
but  are  apt  to  buckle  with  age,  especially  in  large  sizes, 
while  their  inflammability  is  also  a  serious  drawback  where 
a  large  number  has  to  be  stored.  Films  on  paper  temporary 
supports  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time,  but  have 
not  been  altogether  successful ;  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
be  stripped  dry  and  the  necessity  for  stripping  before  the 
substratum  became  insoluble  was  against  their  general  adop- 
tion in  professional  work.  The  Crietoid  film  was  a  very 
fascinating  material  to  work,  but  the  extra  manipulations 
involved  and  the  danger  of  distortion  in  drying  made  it 
unsuitable  for  use  where  assistants  were  employed.  On 
the  whole,  the  plate  which  is  outwardly  normal  but  capable 
of  being  stripped  at  will  would  be  a  boon  not  only  on  the 
score  of  storage  and  glass  saving,  but  to  carbon  printers 
who  need  a  reversed  negative. 


The  Mounting  If  there  be  one  class  of  tools  or  appliances 
Ppess>  which  never  gets  a  kindly  touch  until  it 

breaks,  it  is  the  tribe  of  gas  stoves,  geysers,  and  dry- 
mounters.  So  long  as  these  will  light  up  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  in  good  order,  and  no  labour  is  wasted  on 
seeing  that  all  the  gas  and  air-ways  are  clean  and  that  the 
proportions  of  gas  and  air  are  properly  adjusted.  The 
ordinary  boiling  ring  is,  perhaps,  the  Cinderella  of  the 
family,  but  the  dry-mounting  press  runs  it  very  close  in  the 
matter  of  ill-treatment.  In  most  presses  the  gas  burners 
are  contained  in  the  thickness  of  the  moving  platen,  and 
consequently  they  are  out  of  sight.  Upon  examination  it 
will  be  found  that  the  pipes  are  held  in  by  screws,  and  upon 
these  being  loosened  the  burners  may  be  withdrawn  for 
cleaning.  As  a  rule  it  will  be  found  that  after  a  few  months 
a  good  deal  of  dust  and  perhaps  a  little  carbon  from  the 
gaa  itself  has  become  charred  round  the  tiny  apertures,  re- 
ducing them  and  causing  uneven  heating.  The  tubes  should 
be  well  rubbed  with  a  duster,  followed  by  a  piece  of  very 
fine  emery  cloth,  and  then  the  apertures  cleaned  out  with 
a  small  jewellers'  broach,  which  will  ensure  their  remain- 
ing of  correct  and  equal  apertures.  The  gas  and  air  inlets 
at  the  tap  should  be  cleaned,  and  where  there  is  a  regulator 
it  should  be  adjusted  until  the  flames  are  clear  and  steady. 
Before  returning  the  jets  to  their  place  the  inside  of  the 


platen  should  be  cleaned,  as  there  is  often  an  incrustation 
on  the  upper  surface  which  causes  a  waste  of  heat.  Som« 
of  the  earlier  models  were  faulty  in  their  burning  through 
insuflScient  ventilation,  giving  rise  to  an  evil  odour  which 
is  very  bad  for  the  health  of  anyone  working  near.  Thia 
may  be  remedied  to  a  great  extent  by  drilling  a  few  |-inch 
holes  in  the  top  of  the  platen,  care  being  taken  that  no  hole 
comes  over  the  gas  jets. 


THE     PUEL     ECONOMY     ORDER. 

Although  the  Order  for  economy  in  fuel — the  "  House- 
hold, Fuel  and  Lighting  Order,  1918,"  as  it  is  ofiicially 
titled — has  been  in  force  since  July  1,  there  are  no  doubt 
many  who  have  not  yet  taken  the  positive  steps  which  it 
aims  at  enforcing,  and  doubtless  will  enforce.  In  such 
matters  as  this  people  who  have  been  unaccustomed  for 
many  years  to  regulate  their  affairs  according  to  any  pre- 
scribed code  are  apt  to  disregard  even  such  systems  of  control 
until  directly  confronted  with  evidence  of  the  power  which 
authorises  them.  The  Order,  which  is  sufficiently  outlined 
by  the  circular  obtainable  at  any  fuel  control  office  in  the 
kingdom,  is  explicit  as  to  penalties  and  restrictions  which 
may  ibe  inflicted  in  respect  to  its  infringement.  Rather 
than  dwell  upon  these  in  any  spirit  of  re-echoing  official 
warnings,  we  would  say  a  word  by  way  of  signalising  the 
need  of  economy  in  all  the  agents  which  are  employed  in 
heating  and  lighting.  Whatever  form  these  take,  the  prime 
source  is  coal,  and  coal,  by  an  evil  concatenation  of  circum- 
stances, is  vitally  needed  by  our  Allies,  Italy  and  France — 
the  one  producing  scarcely  any  coal  of  her  own  and  the 
other  deprived  of  more  than  half  of  her  coalfields  by  the 
enemy.  For  both  countries,  problems  of  freight  on  Jand 
and  sea  have  been  and  are  acute,  so  much  so  that  in  both 
coal  and  gas  have  long  been  severely  rationed,  and  prices 
have  risen  in  a  way  which  will  be  understood  by  saying  that 
last  year  coal  in  large  quantities  was  costing  Italian  gas- 
works £8  per  ton,  and  Paris  gas  was  supplied  at  the  rate  of 
16s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  So  severe  has  the  situation  been 
that  many  gasworks  have  had  to  close,  whilst  others  have 
been  compelled  to  replace  coal  by  timber,  olive  husks  and 
miscellaneous  refuse  in  making  gas  of  a  kind.  In  these 
circumstances,  our  Allies  can  have  recourse  only  to  England 
for  the  material  which  Nature  has  bestowed  upon  her  in 
such  abundance.  The  fact  deserves  to  be  kept  in  mind  and 
recalled  in  reference  to  the  relatively  slight  privations 
which  our  economy  campaign  entails  in  this  country. 

The  scheme  according  to  which  premises  are  rationed  for 
fuel  according  to  the  number  of  rooms  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  It  was  outlined  as  regards  its  essential  points  in  our 
issue  of  July  12  last,  and  the  official  circular  referred  to 
above  deals  with  it  in  detail.  The  matter  to  be  chiefly 
considered  is  the  means  which  can  be  taken  to  effect  economy 
in  electric  current,  gas,  and  coal.  As  regards  electricity, 
the  restriction  of  window  lighting  has  already  done  a  good 
deal  to  cut  down  consumption  of  current.  In  reception 
rooms,  which  usually  from  their  purpose  have  been  well- 
lighted  apartments,  there  is  a  convenient  opportunity  for 
a  lessened  and  different  illumination  which  will  not  incom- 
mode either  the  receptionist  or  the  customer.  In  many 
reception  rooms  it  should  be  quite  practicable  to  employ  a 
much  smaller  number  of  lamps  by  dispensing  with  those 
for  the  general  illumination  of  the  room  and  the  walls,  and 
arranging  a  single  lamp  of  fair  power  on  a  table  which  is 
large  enough  for  the  exhibition  of  specimens  to  customers, 
and  also  for  such  regular  work  of  correspondence  which 
the  receptionist  undertakes  in  the  absence  of  callers.  If 
the  large  ornamental  pattern,  with  a  shade  of  festooned  silk 
or  of  fabric  mounted  on  a  skeleton  framework,  it  will 
afford  a  sufficient  degree  of  illumination  about  the  room.    In 
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fact,  such  shaded  and  centralised  illumination  is  of  very 
pleasant  character,  familiar  enough  in  many  stage  settings 
oi  studio  and  dining-room  scenes.  In  workrooms,  on  the 
other  hand,  economy  in  current  cannot  be  usefully  effected 
by  a  reduction  of  illumination  if  the  work  is  to  be  properly 
done,  unless,  of  course,  there  has  previously  been  extrava- 
gance in  the  volume  and  intensity  of  light.  Here  prac- 
ticable measures  of  economy  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
strict  switching  off  of  the  light  when  not  in  use.  An 
unoccupied  room  in  which  electric  light  is  burning  needs 
to  be  branded  as  an  offence  against  the  public  good.  Very 
often  in  workrooms  there  is  the  excuse  for  such  waste  in 
the  fact  that  the  switch  is  so  placed  that  a 
s{>ecial  to-and-fro  journey  has  to  b«  made  to  it  by 
an  assistant  who  for  a  minute  or  two  is  working 
in  a  room  lyipg  ^n  the  other  direction.  But  the 
remedy  is  easily  applied — namely,  by  severing  one  element 
of  the  double  cable  which  leads  to  the  Ught,  joining 
one  pair  of  ends  of  a  length  of  duplex  cable  to  the  ends 
thus  made  and  the  other  to  a  switch  placed  conveniently 
in  the  line  of  route.  It  is  in  such  directions  as  these,  rather 
than  in  reducing  the  actoal  light  in  workrooms  that 
economies  are  beat  effected.  Neither  in  dark-rooms  nor 
in  connection  with  working-up  or  mounting  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  aatiatant*  can  do  their  work  properly  in  a 
miserable  light.  But  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  a 
substantial  decrease  in  current  consumption  can  be  realised 
simply  by  taking  steps  to  confine  the  burning  of  lamps  to 
the  time  when  they  are  really  rendering  service. 

What  has  been  said  alM>ve  applies  in  a  measure  to  gas 
illumiii.'itioii  by  incandescent  mantles.  Ina  measure — since 
the  actuation  of  a  by-pass  is  a  less  handy  operation  than 
that  of  an  electric  switch.  Still  it  may  often  be  done  in 
cases  where  hitherto  it  has  been  neglected,  to  which  end  the 
provision  of  longer  chains  or  cords  to  the  by-pass  lever  is 
an  advisable  measure  as  overcoming  the  excuse  that  the 
burner  is  not  within  convenient  reach.  Here  we  may  repeat 
'  '  advice  to  scrap  at  once  any  burners  of  the  bat's- wing. 
!i-flame  type  which  may  happen  still  to  be  in  use,  even 
111  places  where  they  are  used  only  occasionally.  Every  little 
Mh,  and  under  a  strict  scheme  of  gas  rationing,  the  total 
"«t  consumed  in  the  course  of  a  year  will  be  sub- 
iy  affected  by  the  difference  between  the  six  or  seven 
cubic  feet  per  hour — which  is  that  of  the  open-flame  burner 
—and  the  2|  feet  which  is  all  that  is  cbnsumed  by  a  bijou 
inrandescent  burner  3rielding  two  «r  three  times  bm  much 
light.  Gas  fires  employed  for  heating  rooms,  if  of  old 
pattern,  may  easily  be  an  impossibly  extravagant  source  of 
warmth  in  the  present  circumstances,  raising  the  questjpn 
whether  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  replace  them  by  a  modem 
type,  if  it  can  be  got.  an  open  fireplace  of  the  well  or  barless 
kind  (or  a  fitment  which  supplies  its  equivalent),  or  a  closed 
combustion  stove.  Leaving  the  two  Utter  out  of  considera- 
tion for  a  moment,  it  may  be  recall'il  in  regard  to  the  gas 
6re  that  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  room  has  been 


brought  from  cold  to  a  comfortable  degree,  the  burners  can 
be  lowered  and  the  temperature  maintained  at  the  lesser 
consumption.  Many  modern  patterns  of  gas  fire  embody 
means  for  cutting  out  a  certain  number  of  burners  for  this 
purpose.  But,  generally  speaking,  and  with  regard  to  the 
circumstances  created  by  the  Order,  it  will  be  found  advis- 
able to  dispense  with  gas  fires  in  heating  rooms  which  are 
in  regular  occupation. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  use  of  solid  fuel  for  heating, 
in  regard  to  which  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Order  rates 
ordinary  coal  and  anthracite  equally — i.e.,  weight  for 
weight.  This  concession  to  anthracite,  which  is  a  fuel  of 
heating  value  considerably  greater  than  ordinary  coal,  may 
well  be  emphasised,  since  it  affords  a  means  of  economising 
fuel,  whilst  the  householder  will  not  spend  more  money,  if 
as  much,  by  using  anthracite  at  its  present  enhanced  price 
of  about  60s.  per  ton  in  comparison  with  coal  at,  say,  40s. 
The  use  of  anthracite  as  an  economical  source  of  warmth 
was  the  subject  of  some  notes  in  these  columns  in  the  early 
part  of  last  year,  some  of  which  will  bear  repetition,  since 
satisfaction  in  this  system  of  heating  depends  on  the  obser- 
vance of  one  or  two  precautions  at  the  outset.  The  first 
of  these  is  to  select  a  stove  of  ample  size  for  the  room. 
It  will  not  be  any  the  lees  economical  because  it  is 
not  used  at  i>»  full  power;  in  fact,  it  will  be  more 
economical  for  the  reason  that  it  will  la.<!t  longer, 
wliile  the  larger  heating  surface  of  a  lower  tem- 
perature will  yield  a  more  comfortable  heat  and  one 
free  from  the  slight  but  disagreeable  odour — or,  scarcely 
that,  say  sensation — of  burnt  metal  in  the  room.  More- 
over, with  a  stove  of  ample  size  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
nuisance  of  its  burning  out  when  left  to  itself  damped  down 
during  the  night.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  particularise 
makers  or  sellers  of  stoves,  but  we  may  mention  two  of 
whom  we  have  had  satisfactory  experience — Messrs.  Smith 
end  Wellstood,  of  Ludgate  Circus,  and  the  London  Warm- 
ing and  Ventilating  Co.,  Newman  Street.  Whatever  pat- 
tern or  size  of  stove  is  chosen,  a  most  essential  point  is  that 
the  flue  pipe  from  it  should  make  an  airtight  joint  with  the 
fireplace  chimney  by  means  of  a  sheet-iron  pl»te,  cemented 
in  the  fireplace  opening.  When  this  plate  is  fitted  care 
should  be  given  to  see  that  it  is  provided  with  a  small  aper- 
ture, about  4  by  4  ins.,  which  can  be  closed  by  a  sliding 
diK>r,  also  sheet-iron.  This  accessory  serves  to  diminish 
the  draught  through  the  stove  and  is  useful  in  providing 
a  means  for  obviating  excessive  chimney  draw,  such  as  is 
liable  to  be  met  with  when  a  stove  is  fitted  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a  tali  building.  In  some  circumstances  it  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  if  i-onstantly  open  ;  in  others  it  is  needed 
only  when  the  stove  is  required  to  bum  at  the  lowest  degree 
of  combustion,  for  example,  during  the  night.  In  districts 
where  anthracite  is  readily  obtainable,  we  regard  the  use 
of  this  fuel  either  alone  or  mixed  with  coke  as  one  of  the 
best  solutions  of  the  warmth  problem  under  the  present 
rationing  scheme. 


PROToesAPHS  OS  AK  Abroplakk.— .Murinos  ds  KejnMT,  28,  a 
Dutah  rabiMt  «npto7«a  at  aa  aeroplane  iMlory,  ml  living  at 
'niorpttwiik  Road,  8b«vh«ni'«  BoA.  wm  rtmairisd  at  West  London 
bwt  wMk,  dtonced  andsr  D.O.R.A.  with  photogvapfaiDg  nnlitory 
moik—tn  sirrnitsits  wiltini<  Mm  penmiMion  of  *•  tm^ni  or  military 
•othoRliea. 

Hs  waa  iortlMr  Aargsd  with  Wring  in  has  posscMon  two  photo- 
graphs calcnlatad  to  b*  directly  im«(u1  to  ths  mmoj. 

D»Ucti»K8«il»iit  Pnaon*  aid  that  on  Angmt  27  h«  wtMi  oalM 
to  tt>»i»Aary  w<Mf»  dsfsodant  wu  an>plo>a(I,  aad  ww  told  that  de 
ImmImH  ted  hssn  foand  photogr^iluDg  two  roen  stsnding  bead*  an 


Wi 


wMt  !•  <M«odNit's 
fMssafHis 


knd  titsrs  took  pnsi using  of 
I  of  m  aanpbiw. 


Mil  Maf^^iie  mogietrate.  pointed  out  that  uixler  the  Re^lsiioir 
ttie  wttri  ^ Weill  "  obrioualy  a|>plied  to  a  place  w{iere  m'ltlsiry  or 
naval  iroric  was  carried  on,  and  not  to  tibe  manufactured  article. 

"  Is  there  a  ragoktion  agaiinat  photographing  an  aeropIaneT  "  be 
Vked. 

Witnaac  The  competent  military  aoitJbority,  I  understand,  taken 
the  riaw  that  this  iRegulation  refer*  to  such  a  prohiibition. 

Mr.  Mead  :  I  do  not  read  it  ao.  Jit  aeema  that  yxw  must  not  photo- 
graph a  pjwe  wliere,  for  example,  shd'.ls  are  being  made,  bat  you 
may  phutograph  a  ehell. 

Mr.  O.  Hanaon,  defending,  Mid  Ubat  in  any  oa<e  iiheee  photo- 
gnfhm  could  not  be  of  use  to  ihe  enemy,  as  ibo  machine  was  one  of 
an  cdd  tyipe  which  bad  fallen  behrind  the  enemy  linee  and  had  been 
dieaactcd  bv  the  enemy. 
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THE    MECHANISM    OF    DEVELOPMENT    OF   THE    IMAGE    IN 

A    DRY    PLATE    NEGATIVE. 


(A  paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Photographic  Society.) 


Most  of  the  obeervations,  experimenta  and  conclusions  which  1 
proipoae  to  submit  were  made  and  arrived  at  between  the  years 
1892  and  1901,  when  I  was  at  work  in  the  Kodak  Factory,  Weald- 
stone.  Any  claim  they  may  have  had  to  originality  has  long  since 
dUappeared.  H,  therefore,  I  ask  for  your  kind  indulgence  it  can 
only  be  on  the  plea  that  though  the  subject  is  no  longer  new,  it  is 
still  far  from  having  reaohed  finality.  Independent  observations 
are  of  use  in  that  they  help  one  to  judge  of  the  value  of  observa- 
tions made  fey  others,  and  here  and  there  they  help  to  clear  up 
points.  Also  the  conclusions  at  which  I  arrived  a«  time  has  gone 
on  liave  helped  me  in  my  work  and  may  help  others. 

In  1892  I  first  started  the  study  of  the  Hurter  and  Driffield  method 
of  speed  determinations.  One  of  the  facts  that  struck  me  after  I 
had  been  working  at  the  method  for  a  while  was,  that  with  the 
sensitive  transparent  Kodak  films  I  was  testing,  the  inertias  for 
different  development  factors  were  not  constant,  as  had  at  that  time 
been  stated  to  be  the  fact  iby  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driflfield,  even 
when  I  used  an  unrestrained  pyro  soda  developer.  At  first  I  had 
not  sufficient  confidence  in  my  apparatus  and  in  my  methods  of 
testing  to  feel  sure  that  this  observation  was  correct. 

In  1896  I  had  occasion  to  study  microscopically  the  mechanism  of 
development  in  photographic  film.s  when  trying  to  dispiove  a  theory 
of  "  reversal "  which  R.  E.  Liesegang  had  put  forward.  The  results 
I  obtained,  and  subsequent  work  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  E.  and  Mr.  L.  Robins,  using  more  perfect  apparatus,  confirmed 
me  in  the  conclusion  that  probably  all  dry  plates  show  this  variable 
inertia  with  varying  development  factors  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ; 
but  that  in  most  cases  the  variation  is  small  enough  to  be  almost 
negligible  within  the  range  of  useful  development  factors.  I  hope 
to  ibe  able  to  show  you  why  this  must  -be  so,  i.e.,  why  for  a  dry 
plate  the  inertia  is  not  constant  for  all  development  factors. 

Pieces  of  Eastman  transparent  film  were  exposed  to  daylight 
behind  a  strip  sensitometer,  the  densities  of  which  were  selected 
in  such  a  way  that  after  exposure  portions  of  the  film  were  under- 
exposed, portions  fully  exposed  and  portions  well  over-exposed. 
Development  was  carried  out  with  unrestrained  normal  ferrous 
oxalate  developer.  After  development  the  films  were  treated  with 
an  alum  solution  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  washed  and  fixed. 
The  films  were  develoi)ed  for  shorter  or  longer  periods,  and,  when 
dry,  sections  were  cut  and  examined  under  the  microscope,  after 
covering  them  with  a  slip  and  moistening  them  with  water  so  as  to 
swell  the  gelatine. 

By  employing  transparent  negative  film  one  secures  a  great 
advantage,  for  with  this  film  it  is  not  difficult  to  cut  slightly  wedge- 
shaped  sections  with  a  razor  (Fig.  1)  so  that  at  the  thinner  portion 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  silver  deposit  in  the  gelatine  oan  be 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


easily  studied.  Since  the  support  and  emulsion  are  side  by  side, 
errors  as  to  top  and  bottom  of  the  sensitive  emulsion  layer  are 
easily  avoided. 

The  first  point  of  importance  to  note  is  that  the  nature  of  the 
deposit  varies  according  to  the  length  of  time  of  development.  Thii^ 
is  very  noticeable  in  those  cases  where  a  portion  of  the  film  has 
been  sufficiently  exposed  to  produce  reversal  or  solarisation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  "  reversal  "  is  hardly  a  correct  term  if  the  term 
is  used  to  mean  that  the  silver  haloid  in  those  portions  of  the  film 
has  acquired  the  property  of  resisting  development  entirely,  or 
almost  entirely.  If  development  is  but  continued  ilong  eiiough,  with 
unrestrained,  or  slightly  restrained  developer,  the  solarised  portions 
a{^ar  finally  to  become  as  opaque  as  the  most  fully  but  correctly 
exposed  portions  of  the  film. 


I  propose,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  to  describe  a  type  case,  or 
one  which  summarises  my  observations. 

Suippose,  then,  we  have  exposed  five  portions  of  our  rapid  Film 
(Fig.  2)  in  such  a  way  that  the  first  exposure  (a)  falls  well  within 
the  period  of  under-expOBore ;  the  third  exposure  (b)  falls  well 
wiOiin  the  peu'iod  of  correct  exposure;  and  the  fifth  (c)  falls  well 
Wiithin  the  period  of  reversal  or  solarisation  ;  the  sefond  (x)  and 
fourth  (y)  being  poations  lying  between  (a)  and  (b)  and  (ii)  and  (c) 
resjjecti^ely.  On  developing  such  a  film  for  a  short  time— eay  for 
not  more  than  three  to  four  minutes— and  on  cutting  sections  of  the 
dried  film,  the  following  kinds  of  silver  deposit  will  he  observed  :— 

Section  (^.)— Close  to  the  upper  sui-face,  a  tliiin  layer  of  fairiy 
co.-.rse-grained  black  silver  pai+icles  will  he  seen ;  a  little  further  in, 
these  partides  are  fewer  and  further  apart ;  and  close  to  the  fibn  lies 
a  layer  of  clear  gelatine. 

Section  (B.)— Here  close  to  the  surface  of  the  film  will  be  found  a 
dense  and  fairly  coarse-grained  layer  of  black  silver  particles.  This 
layer  extends  some  distance  down,  but  gradually  gets  more  fine- 
grained and  less  dense,  and  finally  gives  way  to  a  layer  close  to  the 
celluloid  support,  not  of  clear  gelatine,  but  of  gelatine  containing  a 
great  number  of  very  fine  particles,  which  give  to  this  layer  a 
slightly  (reddish-brown  tint  (occasionally  a  blui^  tint)  when  any 
hut  a  very  thin  section  is  examined  under  the  microscope. 
,  Section  (C.) — Here  finally  a  very  thin  surface  layer  (this  thin 
surface  layer  may,  however,  be  absent)  of  fairly  coarse  particles 
rapidly  gives  way  to  a  grey  uniform  layer  whicJi  extends  from  top 
to  bottom  of  the  film,  made  up  of  innumerable  medium-sized  or 
coarse  particles  of  silver. 

On  examining  the  above  fibn  negative  hy  reflected  light,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  tihe  surfaces  of  (a)  and  («)  have  a  greyish  silvery 
appearance,  but  (b)  more  so  than  (a).    By  comjparison  (c)  looks  dark. 

(a)  and  (b)  will  be  seen  to  have  a  matt  surface  (b)  more  so  than  (a), 
but  (c)  will  "be  quite  glossy. 

From  the  observations  on  film  sections  just  recorded  the  explana- 
tion is  obvious. 

On  examining  the  negative  from  the  back  by  reflected  light,  against 
a  (black  Ijackgi-ound,  we  find  that  (a)  looks  black  by  contrast  with 

(b)  and  (c).  (fi),  however,  shows  a  greenish  white  colour,  (c)  is  Ie«s 
'black  than  (a),  but  decidedly  blaxjker  than  (ii).  Here  a^ain  the 
observations  on  film  sections  give  the  obvious  explanation. 

The  milky  tint  in  (b)  is,  of  course,  due  to  tlie  very  fine  red  depo.-ut 
close  to  the  support  surfacg.  This  deposit,  which  is  red  by  trans- 
mitted light,  shows  the  complementary  colour  (a  milky^white  green) 
by  reflected  light. 

If  development  in  the  above  typical  experiment  had  been  shoater 
even  tha.n  there  mentioned,  we  should  have  found  that  the  surfaces 
of  (a)  and  (b)  would  be  much  less  rongth,  and  examined  from  the  back, 
the  deposits  would  aJJ  look  milky,  but  (a)  least  so. 

If  development  is  very  much  prolonged,  we  gradually  find  (b)  and 

(c)  approaching  each  other  in  dulness  of  swrface.  By  transmitted 
light  (c),  ihowever,  retains  its  chai-acter  of  a  pigment  to  a  certain 
extent  as  the  particles  are  finer  grained,  or  a*  least  more  uniform  in 
grain.  The  dilference  at  the  back,  too,  then  becomes  less  marked, 
the  greenish-white  changing  to  a  grey-iblaok ;  for  the  particles  get 
coarser,  and  the  fine  red  particles  especially  girow  into  coarser  grey 
pcu-tixslos.     (a)  then  finally  looks  blacker  than  (b)  and  (c)  by  contrast. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  (c)  is  edged  by  a  border  of  halation 
which  sho-wB  the  characteristics  in  a  short  space  whidi  (a)  and  (b) 
show  for  a  larger  area,  i.e.,  the  reversed  part  is  edged  by  a  white 
rim  and  this  by  a  black  rim.  With  prolonged  devedopment  the  area 
o!  (c)  and  the  edging  fuse  into  a  uniform  grey  shade. 

Witlh  the  above  facts  in  mind,  it  is  now  possible  to  attempt  an 
explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  development  of  the  image  in  an 
exposed  dry  plate,  ajid  we  shall  then  see  in  how  far  further  ex- 
penijuentfi  enable  lis  to  confirm  or  reject  the  explanation. 

When  the  d<weloi>er  is  flowed  on  to  the  film,  it  does  not  take  very 
long  to  permeate  the  entire  film,  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  it 
saturates  the  film,  and  then  comes  to  rest  there;  there  must  be  a 
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coasUnt  difliiaior  o(  the  developer  froic,  the  top  into  the  k>ww 
Jayen,  and  viet  verta. 

Now  coDsder  a  portion  like  (a).  Here  Uie  hgbt  hw  only  acted 
on  the  enralaion  to  a  tlighl  extent,  and  the  particles  have  only  been 
tligAlly  affected  at  the  aurfaoe ;  tnrther  in  they  have  been  slill  leea 
affected  owing  to  the  upper  layers  of  ailver  halotda  cutting  off 
light.  It  takai  some  time,  therefore,  for  the  deraloper  to  commence 
the  redaction  of  the  particlea,  1>ut  when  it  does  ooaanence  to  do  so, 
the  number  ol  light-affected  particlea  reduced  »  not  so  Urge  as  to 
•ertooaly  affect  the  developer. 

The  ailver  hakid  pariioles  in  the  film,  both  in  the  surface  layer 
and  the  deep  seated  layers,  are  being  acted  upon  all  Uie  time  by  a 
fairly  strong  and  barely  restrained  developer.  The  result,  there- 
fore, is  that  OHte  deveta(»neot  of  each  particle  has  oootmenoed  it 
gets  quicUy  reduced  to  the  black  form  of  silver. 

Next  consider  section  (b).  Here  the  particlea  of  aiiver  haloid  have 
been  acted  opon  atroagly  enough  by  the  bght  to  be  easily  reduced, 
e^MoiaUy  at  the  surface,  and  eiven  the  most  dee(4y  seated  layers 
will  have  got  sufSeiently  illuminated  for  a  large  naunber  of  the 
particles  to  become  r«dac2>le.  On  fknmng  the  developer  on,  we 
find  that  very  soon  altar  it  baa  penetrated  the  film  reduction  of  the 
layera  nearest  the  sorface  commences  rapidly,  and  in  consequence 
a  very  considerable  weakening  and  restraining  of  the  devek>per  takes 
place  in  this  part  of  the  film. 

CloM  to  the  anriace,  of  oourae,  tiiis  weakened  and  restrained 
developv  quickly  mixes  with,  and  is  aooa  replaced  by,  fresh 
developer  diffusing  into  the  film.  In  the  lower  layers,  however,  it 
takes  mocb  longer  for  the  developer  to  be  replaced  by  fresh 
developer,  and  moreover,  for  some  time  the  fcash  developer  which 
penetrates  to  these  kmer  layen  Biiist  be  inised  with  spent  ^nd 
leaivily  nstrained  developer.  Hie  devekipmeiA  in  these  knrsr  layen, 
therefore,  is  started  asid  carried  on  tor  a  tinM  with  weakened  and 
heavily  restruned  developsr. 

Now  a  redocible  siWer  haloid,  when  acted  npoo  by  a  weak  and 
heavily  retrained  devefeper,  only  gete  redoesd  akywiy.  The  fint 
<<«in  to  which  the  aflver  of  the  partidee  is  radaeed  is  the  red  or 
fine-grained  form  of  silver.  When  using  a  restrained  deraloper  I 
believe  every  particle  goes  throogfa  this  phase,  bat  it  docs  so  rapidly 
or  slowly  aoeoiding  to  oirciunstaoces.  "Hie  ohange  is  rapid  if  the 
developer  is  strong  and  especially  if  it  is  not  vary  heavily  restrained. 
His  change  is  alow  if  the  developer  is  weak  and  etpecially  if  it  is 
heavily  restrained.  The  red  particlea  roenlianed  above  are  thus 
aconunted  for. 

In  (T),  unleM  devefepneat  is  vary  short,  we  get  the  lower  layers 
showing  leas  f«d,  or  no  red  at  all,  beoauss  although  the  devalpper 
is  hmvily  restrained  in  them,  they  hav«  beM  more  fully  eipused  and 
devtiopmant,  therefore,  progreasea  more  rapidly  than  in  (a). 

In  (a)  and  (x)  llie  lew  particlea  in  the  kmm  layers  are  grey,  even 
after  a  comparatively  short  dvrelopKent,  beeMM  aUhoogh  they  have 
been  leas  iUominated  and  are  tliaraffire  less  frHif  to  development, 

><>y  are  acted  upon  by  a  oooparativelv  unrasliained  developer.     * 

We  now  ooae  to  the  vexed  question  uf  the  meohanijan  of  develop- 

.-Dt  in  the  lolly  reversed  part  (o). 

Take  into  caoatdeiBtion  the  hypothmia  thai  the  dtvtioptr  ia  wi 
heaviiy  rsatrain^d  by  the  lighVltberated  hakrid,  that,  in  the  reversed 
parts,  devefopment  can  only  proceed  with  diflcoHy.  At  first  sight 
this  seems  a  correct  and  snfBcieot  explanatioD  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  with  k>ng  dovelopaenl  the  reversed  parte  can  be  fully 
devekiped. 

A  film  was  given  varioaa  expoaures.  (\Mie(e  printing  out  JHtt  be- 
came visible,  reversal  began.)  8ectii>iia  wera  developed  for  varying 
laogths  of  time  with  a  very  heavily  restrained  developer.  They  were 
then  alomed  and  fixed  as  nsoal.  The  revened  parts,  when  develop- 
ment had  proceeded  for  an  boor,  ware  atill  reversed  as  compared  with 
the  fnlly  expoasd  parts.  The  image  was  thin  throughout,  and  waa 
ted.     When  developed  lor  two  and  a  half  hoors  it  was  blue. 

Now  one  woold  think  that  with  a  very  heavy  addition  of  bromide 
to  the  devek>per,  a  little  extra  restraipt  in  the  fllm,  owing  to  decom- 
position, should  be  negligible;  and  one  woaU  expect  the  reversed 
parts  to  devalop  up  at  least  as  densely  as  the  fully  but  correctly 
sspoeed  parts.    Ths  tsct  that  a  different  result  wsa  obtained  leads 

<  the  conclusion  that,  tbongh  restraint  of  the  developer  is  piobably 

rtal  cause,  it  is  not  the  chief  cause  of  reretaaL 

Two  of  the  possible  additional  caas«>  I  will  briefly  describe. 


First,  if  a  film  is  printed  out  so  Ujat  if  developed  it  would  show 
reversal,  and  is  then  fixed,  a  red  image  is  obtained. 

Examined  under  the  microscope  sections  show  that  there  is  a  fine 
precipitate  in  the  gelatine  from  top  to  bottom,  slightly  denser  in 
the  top  than  the  bottom  (more  so  relatively  than  when  the  film  is 
developed).  These  particles  look  like  shells  round  the  original 
haloid  particles.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  observation  I  have 
little  faith  in  ite  reliability,  still  it  seems  possible  and  even  probable 
that  shells  of  light-reduced  silver  do  form  round  all  the  particles 
and  thus  offer  a  temporary  physical  restraint  to  development. 
Further,  the  halogen  liberated  'by  light-action  probably  forms  a 
restraining  sphere  with  the  gelatine  in  the  immediate  surrounding 
of  each  silver  haloid  particle. 

Secon<By,  I  have  observed  that  as  the  result  of  very  long  develop- 
ment, with  new  devel<^r8,  red  fog  is  occasionally  formed  in  the 
gelatine,  but  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  black  silver 
deposit. 

Does  not  thia  indicate  that  the  developer  partly  dissolves  the 
silver  haloid  particles,  especially  the  finest  and  least  sensitive,  and 
thus  beooroes  a  physical  develc^r;  which  then,  during  prolonged 
development,  deposits!  fine  reduced  silver  ia.the  gdatine  in  the  form 
of  red  fog?  The  larger  silver  particles  in  the  gelatine,  however, 
act  as  nuclei  on  which  the  fine  reduced  silver  is  precipitated,  thus 
making  them  ooaiser  and  preventing  the  formation  of  red  fog  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Now  it  seeml  probable  that  once  the  finest  partides  of  silver 
haloid  have  been  attacked  by  prolonged  exposure  to  light  and  have 
thus  been  reduced  on  the  surface,  they  get  protected  against  the 
devdc^r  and  become  less  amenable  to  solution,  e^>eciaUy  if  a 
sphere  of  gelatine  haloid  surrounds  them.  They  are,  therefore, 
both  difficult  to  reduce,  and  are  not  easily  dissolved,  and  cannot 
help  to  build  up  the  coarse  partides  by  physical  development. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  the  coloured  grains  above 
d«scrS>ed  are  Carey  Lea's  g'rev,  rv<l  and  blue  ailver  obtained  fnxn 
photosalts  prepared  by  reduction. 

The -observations  I  have  just  described,  and  the  conduaions  they 
lead  to,  help  to  explain  some  d  the  peculiarities  exhibited  by  the 
characteristic  carves  of  plates  in  the  course  of  devdopment. 

For  the  following  experiment  two  sets  of  strips  from  two  films 
were  aaposed  to  a  10-candle  standard  pentane  lamp,  and  then 
developed  for  various  lengths  of  time  at  65  degs.  ^.  with  an  un- 
mlrained  pyro  soda  developer,  of  about  half  the  strength  of  the 
H.  and  D.  stondard 

On  completing  the  time  of  development  for  eadi  strip,  it  was  at 
once  removed  and  put  straight  into  a  hypo-alum  bath  in  which  it 
war  rapidly  fixed,  keeping  the  strip  moving  about  all  the  time. 

The  limes  of  devdopment  of  the  ten  strips  were : — 
i,  1,  U,  2,  3.  4,  6,  8,  12,  and  16  minutes. 

F.   W.  T.   Krohn. 
{To  6e  oonc/t«fe<f.) 

Maxchcstxii  Classes  is  Photoorapiiy  and  Phockss. — ^Tho  pro- 
i^MCtios  of  the  part-time  classes  in  photography  and  photo-medionioail 
piooeaes  in  the  Manchester  College  of  TecfanoJogiy  is  now  olbtainaible. 
and  rfwokl  be  studied  by  all  tfaoee  who  are  Me  to  take  advantage  of 
the  oooises  .of  inrtruction  offered  at  very  low  fees. 

A  new  cUmm  this  session  is  one  for  "Wet  Collodion — Continuous-Toue 
Negative  M^it^."  This  oIms  wiU  be  under  ihe  direction  of  Mr. 
F.  Ci.  Ourson,  the  manager  of  Photographic  and  Engr»ving  Depart- 
ments of  Messrs.  HuUons,  and  president  of  the  Manchester  Amateur 
PtsMmfll^  Society.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  profeedoneil 
pbotopafAers,  and  <Jiould  meet  a  very  pressing  need.  Most  oopj'- 
ing  and  eakuiged  negeitive  making  may  be  done  extremely  well  by 
the  wet  collodion  process,  bat  tfie  majority  of  professional  photo- 
grti^as  at  the  present  time  have  not  had  the  opportonity  of  gain- 
ing pnctioal  experience  in  the  process.  The  substitution  of  wet  col- 
lodion for  dry  plates  at  present  prices  wdH  represent  a  very  consider- 
able economy.  Last  session  ttbe  qhsscc  in  portraiture  and  in  re- 
toociiing  under  Mr.  lyongwoith  Oooper,  a  successful  and  original 
woriMT,  were  particularly  suooeasful,  and  they  wiHl  be  resumed  this 
session  on  simSor  lines.  The  Acting  Prlnoiipol,  Mr.  R.  B.  Fishend««, 
is  devotii^  q>ecial  attention  to  madiine  gravure,  and  it  is  hoped  thaifc 
an  increasing  number  of  workers  wlio  are  oapelble  of,  and  are  prepared 
to  undertake,  investigations  in  the  many  prcblems  in  the  vairioiia 
seoUom  of  the  work  will  aesooiate  themselves  wilih  tjie  college. 
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PLATES. 
{From  Rajar  "  Trade  Notes  "). 
As  most  photographers  are  aware,  it  is  necessary  to  return  used 
plates  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent,  of  their  order  for  new  stock, 
and  it  therefore  behoves  our  friends  to  take  precautionary  measures 
to  economise  and  to  make  such  arrangements  as  will  prevent  dislo- 
cation of  business,  as  the  glass  shortage  will  probably  continue  for 
some  time. 

Many  photographers  have  already  disposed  of  the  bulk  of  their 
old  negatives,  and  consequently  have  no  reserve  to  meet  the  (juestion 
of  re-ordors.  To  make  a  glass  transparency  from  every  approved 
negative  is  out  of  the  question,  but  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  a 
special  filing  print  suitable  for  copying. 

Reproductions  from  prints  are  considered  by  some  to  be  much 
inferior  to  those  produced  from  transparencies,  and  to  be  lacking  in 
detail  and  quality ;  but  in  our  opinion  the  secret  of  success  lies  in 
th<j  production  of  the  right  kind  of  print  for  copying.  A  brilliant 
print  that  may  be  sent  out  to  the  customer  in  execution  of  an  order 
is  not  suitable  for  copying,  and  we  would  suggest  that  a  special 
print  on  glossy  bromide  paper  or  card  be  made  from  every  approved 
negative  and  filed  in  the  same  way  as  the  negative. 

This  print  must  be  well  exposed,  in  fact,  a  trifle  over-exposed, 
and  developed  with  a  somewhat  dilute  developer,  the  object  being 
to  get  full  detail  in  the  highest  lights  whilst  still  retaining  the 
shadow  detail,  with  only  a  certain  amount  of  contrast.  The  result- 
ing colour  may  be  greenish,  and  the  printjnay  appear  to  be  lacking 
in  good  contrast ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  copying  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  increased  contrast. 

In  copying,  the  most  regular  results  are  obtained  by  lighting  the 
print  with  artificial  light,  and  our  friends  who  have  no  permanent 
device  would  do  well  to  make  one  at  once.  Two  lamps,  one  each 
side  of  the  copy,  in  half -circle  white  matt  surface  reflectors,  which 
prevent  the  source  of  light  from  reaching  the  lens,  make  an  excellent 
apparatus,  and  a  few  tests  can  be  made  to  ascertain  the  exact 
exposure  required  to  produce  the  class  of  negative  used.  This  ex- 
posure would,  of  course,  vary  if  the  prints  were  copied  at  different 
foci,  but  the  greater  bulk  of  the  work  would  be  straightforward. 

The  copy  negative  may  require  to  be  retouched  slightly,  but  some 
workers  will  get  better  results  by  printing  their  filing  prints  from 
the  negative  before  retouching,  and  subsequently  retouching  the 
copy  negative.  In  our  opinion  this  is  the  better  way,  and  if  the 
•opymg  is  carefully  done  from  the  right  kind  of  print,  the'  results 
will  not  be  inferior  to  the  original  in  the  eye  of  the  customer 


Jlssistants'  Rotei 

— ♦ — 

ffo***  hy  a,»i,tanU  .uitabU  for   thit    ooiumn  wM  bt  fntidtr,^ 
mnd  fa»d  for  on  the  firtt  of  tht  month   following  publication. 

Cutting  Dry  Plates. 

\IZ  T'  ^'7  *°  '?r  '^^  ^'^'"'  ^Sh  price  of  glass  plates  ae 
hke-Iy    to    continue.     The    ^pply  is    ^too   oo,«litional,  and    these 

h™T  '^^.^'^^  r"  -°-  °"-°u3-    It  ia  quite  possible  that 
the  supply  m  the  near  future  may  m^t  equal  the  demand 

The  professional  himself  can  help  i„  several  ways.  One  way  is  to 
•u«.  sm^Uer  pla^s,  and  enlarge.  Another,  i^  to  uL  up  the  sZ^  of 
old  pla-tes.  In  iboth  cases  it  is  often  neces^ai-y  to  cut  ^h  pla^  into 
two.  or  more,  smaller  ones;  or  to  cut  off  the  edges  oT  Je  pla  e^ 
ivad  reduce  them  to  a  standard  size  for  use  ^         ' 

wir"The*cuT.lf  "^  '"  V'l''"'^  '""^  '^'^^'^  '^"fi-'^-  --  -et 

21  not  L  ?  ^l  ?  """i  ^'  '"'^"^"'^  ^'^^«-     The  emulsion  iU=elf 

fin^l  resuH  '  '''     "^^  ™^'''^^  '"''"  '"^^^^^^^  ^^  i"  the 

Gi-ii  and  dust    mostly  in  the  shape  ol'  fine  particles  of  gla^,  must 

te      tST^         ^1-  ^''^T  ^^  ''"""^'^"  -^  *•-  -*'-S  board 

f^  tti  ^  .""  """'  '^  '''^"^^^  ^  ^''^t  *he  powdered  glass 

from  the  «ew  cut  does  not  get  between  tlie  plates.     Tinv  fi-agments 
.dhere  to  t^ie  broken  ^,es  of  the  emulsion  unless  the  cut  tf  ^rr; 

The  ^vriter  haa  cut  wp  a  large  number  of  platen,  and  the  foUow- 


ing  description  of  the  method  evolved,  after  numerous  failures,  will 
bo  helpful,  at  all  events  to  the  novice.  A  good  diamond  is  necessary. 
It  does  not  pay  to  use  the  wheel  substitute.  A  flat  cutting  board 
should  bo  7irocured.  A  small  drawing  board,  or  even  a  domestic 
pjiatry  iboard,  is  very  suitable.  A  strip  of  any  simple  moulding,  witih 
a  perfectly  straight  edge,  should  be  nailed  or  screwed  near  to,  and 
fclie  full  length  of,  one  of  ^tlhe  «dges  of  the  board.  The  size  does  not 
greatly  matter,  so  long  a«  it  is  big  enough  for  the  largest  plates 
likely  to  require  cutting. 

A  outting  shape  should  ibe  made  for  each  size  of  plate  required. 
A  piece  of  3-ply  wood  answers  admirably.  One  edge  should  be 
perfectly  straight,  and  the  other  should  have  a  small  screw  inserted 
edgewi.se  near  each  end.  If  the  piiece  of  wood  is  cut  i  inch  less  than 
size  required,  and  the  screws  project  say  a  little  over  ^  indh,  the 
cut  of  the  diaonond  will  ibe  about  the  right  place,  but  exact  adjust- 
ment may  be  secured  by  means  of  the  screws  after  a  few  trials  on 
a  piece  of  old  glass,  By  ihaving  a  piece  of  wood  for  each  dimension, 
accuracy  is  ensured.  Of  course  there  are  ingenious  contrivances  for 
adjustable  shapes;  but  nothing  so  easily  made,  and  accurate  and 
reliable,  has  been  seen  by  the  -writer.  Bore  a  small  hole  in  each 
cutting  plate,  and  keep  them  hung  wp.  Nothing  more  is  needed  iai 
the  wTay  of  apparatus. 

When  cutting  the  plates  keep  away  from  the  safe-light.  As  each 
|)iaU  h  dealt  with  put  it  in  the  shade  or,  better,  in  a  drawer  under 
the  cutting  table.  Take  two  plates  and  see  that  they  are  film  to 
film  as  originally  packed,  but  with  no  separator  between.  This 
enables  them  to  be  freely  handled.  Lay  both  the  plates  on  the 
cutting  board,  put  the  shape  on  top  of  the  plates,  with  the  two 
screws  butting  against  the  straight  edge,  as  of  course  also  are  the 
platen.  Now,  make  the  cut.  A  little  practice  on  old  negatives 
will  soon  sOiow  the  best  angle  at  which  your  diajiiond  cuts.  Turn 
the  plates  overr,  still  film  to  film,  and  cut  the  other  plate. 

Now  separate  the  two  plates,  and  break  them  along  the  cut,  with- 
.jut  breaking  the  film.  Fold  up  each  plate  in  halves,  film  to  film 
ii-gaiii,  and  leave  them  so,  and  unbroken,  until  ready  to  load  tliem 
into  slides,  or  until  they  are  cut,  if  required  to  a  still  smaller  size. 
This  aiUows  free  handling  after  cutting,  prevents  the  films  from 
rubbing  against  each  other,  and  keeps  the  newly  cut  edge,  with  its 
danger  of  powdered  glass,  sealed  off  from  getting  between  Uie  two 
plates. 

Soma  of  our  plate^niakers  now  pack  their  plates  dn  this  way  and  the 
rest  ougiht  to  do  so.  The  separating  strips  of  paper  used  by  most  of 
tliem  (usually  affect  the  emulsion  witihin  six  months  or  so;  and,  the 
plates  not  touching,  the  edges  soon  go  all  round.  The  writer's  ex- 
perieiice  is  that  this  method  is  about  the  worst  possible  way  of 
paobing  plates,  with  a  view  to  tiheir  reaching  a  healthy  old  age. 
Face  to  face,  in  actual  contact,  witli  film  (unbroken  to  prevent 
rubbing,  is  the  best.  If  our  plate-makers  would  occasionally  buy 
and  use  a  box  of  tflieir  few  years  old  brand  from  th«  village  chemist 
they  would  learn  something. 

The  writer  regrets  to  record  that  he's  experience  is  that  foreii^n 
plates  are  as  a  rule  better  jtacked  than  English  plates — ^hard 
impermeable  black  paper,  and  double  outer  waxed  paper  for  each 
fouii'  plates,  in  the  one  case;  small  pieces  of  common  thin  brown 
]>aper — three  bits  in  a  box  df  twelve  plates — ^barely  big  enough  to 
cover  tlie  four  plates,  in  tJie  otiher  case.  There  are  raj'e  exceptions 
riime  Of  our  makers  do  pack  tlheir  plates  consoienciously. — J.  C. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

September  14  to  October  12. — London  Salon  of  Photography. 
Hon.  Secretary,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

October  14  to  November  30.— Royal  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  close  (carrier)  Septemlier  20;  (hand)  September  21.  Secre- 
tary, J.  Mdntosh,   35,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.I. 


Roy.\L  Photographic  Socikty  Exhibition. — ^A  number  of  entry 
forma  sent  to  .paat  exihiibitors  have  been  returned  to  the  society  marked 
"  gone  away."  As  i3\e  secretary  points  out,  waj-  conditions  ha;ve  no 
doubt  caused  mamy  rerao\-.-iJs,  and  non-receipt  of  a  fomi  should  not 
be  regarded  as  due  to  any  fejck  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  society. 
A.S  entries  close  on  September  20  for  pliotographs  .sent  by  carrier,  and 
on  the  21st  for  those  delivered  toy  hand,  it  would  be  well  for  intend- 
ing exhibitors  to  apply  for  entry  forms  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Patent  Reios. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIOSS    ACCEPTED. 
TJt4*t  tptcifieations  an  obtainabU,   price  6d.  each,  port  fru,  fnm 
Hu  Patent  Ogiei,  $6,   Southamptmi  Building$,  Chaticery  Lane, 
Ltmdtm,   W.C. 

TJk  daU  in  trodwto  u  that  of  apflieatiim  wt  tHa  emmtry ;  or 
abroad,  m  M«  earn  of  paitnU  panted  wider  M«  Inismational 
CoHvetUioH. 

LivTNo  PoKTBAiT  CAMnu.— No.  117,34^  (Sept.  14,  1917.)  Tlje 
iuTcntioa  rehtei  to  a  caoMi*  for  Oie  making  of  two-{i*rt  or 
(hre»-p«rl  MCtiooUed  photognpfaa  by  exposure  of  a  plat«  behind 
a  niled  •(VM-n.  The  aeeenlial  fetttore  of  the  invention  ia  the 
making  of  the  oamplMe  Mtiei  of  pliotogMpha  at  one  exp-wure 
by  mo>ving  the  camera  around  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and,  in 
oarreapondence  with  this  movement,  moving  the  plate  in  refer- 
ence to  the  mlad  aeraeo.  It  is  preferred  to  move  the  camera 
through  abont  fiQO  and  to  make  the  pitch  of  the  screw  and 
the  gearing  aoch  that  daring  this  movement  of  60°  the  plate 
wiU  be  ihifted  preferably  tlightly  leaa  than  the  width  of  one 
ol  the  area*  above  referred  to.  MoveOMnt  of  the  camera  may 
be  produced  by  a  ma(«r  driven  at  vmriow  ipeeds  ai  deni«d. 

The  drawing  repreaenU  the  gearing  derioea  for  moving  the 
eenailive  plate  the  neooMary  minute  Attonoe  and  also  for  effect- 
ing the  opening  and  oioaiog  of  the  leM  rimMer. 


The  screen  ut)  in  iht>  pr<i-.,.  may  be  an  urdinary  line  screen 
or  it  may   be  made  op  of  parallel  cyliadrioal   lenaea,  the  pre- 
(wred  ctnatrvetion  being  a  new  Hne  aenan  wbich  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  »wo.  in  wUoh  the  screen  hm  Ibe  parallel  cylindrical 
letuea,   which   the   opaqne   lines   overinp  and   witii    which  tiiey 
aiteraate,  thus  screening  08  the  1ms  sAeient  parts  of  the  lennoi 
and  thereby  foroming  the  ti^^t  to  ibarper  hnes  on  tiie  plarte. 
a  point  of  adranUge  over  the  Ien««s  alone. — Clarence   Whitney 
Kanolt,  3111,  Rose  Place    Watrlji'it^jn. 
Oaatoom   CnntATooaAni    Film*  -  No.    117,830.      (Jiriy  30,  1917.) 
— ^A  flm  lyerirfly  taken  or  any  tmUible  Aim  ie  taken,  and  the  pic- 
Mm  fila  projected,  one  by  one,  in  pioper  sncceesion,  by  a 
ble  appara tns,  pnfanUgr  arranged   aa  in   the   drawing,  in 
a  inolinad  fiiationn  m  shown,  anpported  by  suitable  irgs. 
A  (laoM  or  aaeal  at  the  ap|ier  eod  of  tlie  ptatfonn  carries  a  trans- 
paieot  miffuH  (gfiatm  fAale)  upon  whwA  m  placed  tianalucent  mate- 
rial, say  •  riieet  of  etalaiblii  tracing  paper,  on  wbsoh   the   artist 
tncas  (larfewMy  with  pan  and  ink)  the  linaa  of  each  picture,  or 
aadt  slaBMOlB  therapf  as  be  wiahen  to  ntlise,  altering  othar  fea- 
tores  as  bia  lUoy  magr  dktate,  and  thas  producing  pioUires  w'tiich 
an  pose  and  cerlaio  fenerat  features  cotiayoud  to   liie    fiim    f  ic- 
tnras,  bat  differ  Ihereliaa  in  other  paftieolan  so  as  to  prod  ii-e  iLc 
eartoon  sAeol^    A  projecting  aipparatue  is  •mployeil,  wbizh  part  of 
llta  device  inclodes  •  soitable  projecting  maohine.       It  wiU    be 


undonstood  that  eaoh  picture  remains  projected  on  the  fbeet  until 
Uie  artist  faae  oomplleted  ihis  tracing,  then  the  Aeet  wiitih  the  trac- 
ing is  removed,  another  (iblanik)  ^«et  is  siibetituted,  the  film  ie  fed 
to  ippoject  on  the  blanlv  .sheet  the  nest  picture  to  be  traced,  aod  the 


tnaciiig  or  drawing  opemtion  is  repeated  for  this  new  piotnie  lo 
some  oases  •  oontinuous  w4>  might  be  used,  prpfervbly  pass'i.g 
from  one  roller  to  another.  Jacob  Frabik  Leventhal  and  Max 
PleiKher,  23,  Rest  26th  .Street,  Matvhiibin,  .N'ew  York. 


rneetinfls  of  Societies* 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

BATTBOAT,  8BPT«liSS«  14. 

Mseka«7  Photocrsphic  Soeietj.     OuUng  lo  Chingtord. 

TcssDAT,  Bbptsmbsb  17, 
Hs«kB«r  PbotocTBpbla  SooJety.    Monthl;  CompsUtion. 
MBaehsster  Amslaar    Ptaotofrapbio    Bocistj.       Exhibition  ot  Prints. 
Ooacan. 

WbDBBSDAT,  SBPTEaBBB  It. 

North  ICiddlsaax  Photo(npble  Soslstx.    ImproTlog  Prlnu  for  Exhibition. 

Thvbsbat,  BarTBUBBB  19. 
llammanniiUi    Hsmpton   Hoosa   Pholofraphio   Sooialj.      "  The    Bamonr   and 
rattaoa  of  London  SifmU."    A.  H.  BTbIk,  M.A. 


F.    U. 


CROYDON    CAMISU    CLUB. 
If  only  members  -could  carry  into  practice  all  the  varied  crafts 
from  time  to  time  shown  in  the  informal  sessions  there  would  be 
handy  men  about  the  house  with  a  vengeance.    But  rumour  has  it 
that  certain  ardent  souls,  inspired  by  sudi    utilitarian  mechanical 
minds  aa  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Rose,  without  previous 
rehearsal    have   recklessly  attempted    to  emulate   their  exploits   at 
home,  with  results  that  seriously  tended  to  diminish  the  dignity- 
of  the  head   of  the  house,  an   ele>'ation  of  aspect   at  the  best  of 
measurable  height  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  devoted  spouse.     For  in- 
stance,  the  guardian   of  the   refreshment  department,   Mr.    H.   C. 
Trivkeep,  seeing  one  evening  Mr.  Smith  soldering,  came  to  the  con- 
ilu»i«n   that  the  proif^lure   was  easier   than    falling  off  a  log,   and 
Tomifkring  a  nhilling   kettle   at   home   with  a    uraall  hole   in   its 
crumbling  bottom,  he  forthwith  purchased  a  soldering  outfit.     By 
the  time  he  had  finished  wrestling  with  that  hole  it  was  enlarged 
to  ten  times  its  area,  another  of  appreciable  dimensions  was  pre- 
sented to  the  dinin^-rfumi  carpet,  and  an  inquiring  none  of  a  favourite 
cat  retired  fully  informed  as  to  temperature — since  when,  soldering 
has  been  abandoned  (or  other  pursuiu. 

Last  week  Mr.  Hugh  Allen,  an  ex-member  of  many  accomplish- 
ments, gave  a  very  practical  demonstration  on  boot  repairing,  and 
the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  operations  opened  out  vistas  of  war- 
time economies.  What  more  delightful  for  a  wife  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing after  return  from  church  and  prayers  for  a  "  new  hat  frame  of 
mind  "  in  her  husband  to  find  a  raultiple-Uced,  stUt-subetitute 
heeled  pair  of  boots  repaired  in  truly  sensible  fashion,  with  a  mascu- 
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line  regard  for  utility  ratlier  than  mere  elegance.  Such  a  surprise 
should  do  much  to  modify  the  snappishneas  which  a  long  service 
and  inter^-al  between  breakfast  and  dinner  are  apt  to  engender.  It 
is  therefore  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Allen's  demonstration  could  only 
be  adequately  dealt  in  a  space  not  at  command.  Evidently  it  took 
with  the  members,  and  no  material  harm  should  re.sult,  provided,  of 
coui'se,  that  those  all  "fingers  and  thumbs"  do  not  carry  their 
repairs  to  sucli  a  pitch  as  to  make  impossible  subsequent  rectifica- 
tion by  the  professional.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  although  not 
referring  to  actual  repairs,  a  recent  official  advertisement  deals  with 
"How  to  Save  on  Boots  and  Shoes,"  and  may  profitably  be  con- 
sulted by  those  of  extremely  limited  intelligence. 

Since  photographers  must  be  shod,  and  well  shod   if  they   wish 
to  emphasise  their  feelings  on  any  chance  meeting  with  a  dry-plate 
manufacturer,  a  few  practical  points  considered  may  be  alluded  to. 
Amcmg  these  may  be  noted  the  general   agreement  ne  to  the  arl- 
vantages  and  good  wearing  properties  of  the  various  rubber  prepara- 
tions on  the  market  for  soleing  and  heeling,   particularly   for  the 
latter.    Mr.  Allen  strongly  recommended  "  Economite,"  and  pointed 
out  that  useful  stuff  of  all  kinds  might  be  picked  up  cheaply  at 
Farringdon   Market.     Mr.    Harpur   was  much   iir.pressed    with   the 
demonstration,  and  intimated  he  meant  to  have  a  cut  at  repairs, 
starting  on  the  boots  of  the  "missus."      Many  of  his  friends  had 
used  with  satisfaction  the  outer  covers  of  old  motor  tyres.     Mr. 
Walker  had   found  the   "  match-stiek   stunt"   very  good,  whatever 
that  may  be,  and  showed  rubber  soles  to  his  boots  with  a  central 
imcovered  patch.     Mr.  Reynolds  said  he  had  tried  these,  but  in  hie 
liands,    or  rather   on    his   feet,   they    acted   as  suckers,    backfiring 
heavily  on  contact  being  broken  with  the  pavement.     It  transpired 
that  Mr.  Sellors  had  not  tried  boot  repairs,  but  he  showed  sucli  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  ladies'  boots  as  to  indicate  more  than  the 
usual  appreciation  of  the  married  man  for  well-turned  ankles  in  the 
fair  sex.     Mr.   Bennett  said  that  he  had  walked  over  1,200  miles 
on  one  pair  of  "  Phillip's  army  soles,"  and  advocated  the  employment 
of  neatsfoot  oil  for  preserving  leather.     Mr.  Dodsworth  preferred 
boiled  linseed  oil  for  the  soles,  but  said  tlie  prepared  "  Dryshod  " 
leather  lasted  well.     Mr.  Salt  said  a  frequent  and  sparing  applica- 
tion  of    neatsfoot   oil  to   bo,\-calf    uppers  doubled    their   life.      It 
removed  the  old   Nugget,  retarded   cracking,  and  did  not  prevent 
a  subsequent  shine.      Useful,   also,   for   leather   camera  cases   and 
such  like.     Personally,  he  liad  found  "  Dri-ped  "  soles  satisfactory, 
but  heels  made  of  this  material  grew  whiskers.     On  smooth  pave- 
ments he  experienced  a  tendency  to  slip  about,  "even,  when  per- 
fectly sober,"  he  added,  to  forestall  an  obvious  witticism.    "  Which 
shows  the  danger  of  venturing  out  when  in  an  abnormal  condition," 
gravely  remarked  Mr.   I'Anson,  leaving  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
A  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Allen  for  a  most 
useful  and  amusing  evening. 


Reu)$  ana  tlom. 


Ekbmt  Aliens. — In  the  latest  list  of  enemy  aliens  to  be  interned 
is  ('.  H.  Dierks,  Glasgow  :  age  50 ;  twenty-eight  years'  residence  ; 
Grerman  wife  and  one  British^born  child ;  photographer. 

Acro-FixiKO  Without  Acktic  Acid. — llhe  following  bath  is  r«- 
(X>mmended  bj'  "  Sitndio  Light,"  the  professiomd  monthly  issued  in 
the  United  States  by  tllie  Eastman  Kodak  Company  for  fixing  print*  • 
— ^Watei-,  54  ozs.,  hypo,  16  oz.  When  dissolved,  add  the  following 
.solution: — Chrome  alum,  100  gw.  :  soda  bisuli))hite,  1  oz. ;  water,  5 
ozs. 

Drt  Mounting  for  the  Tkade. — With  the  present  shortage  of 
working  staffs,  and  the  inability  to  procure  mounting  appliances,  it 
may  Ibe  worthy  of  note  that  photographers  can  send  their  prints 
and  mounts  to  tlie  Victor  Co.,  of  Pickering  Street,  London,  N.l, 
either  by  post  or  messenger,  and  have  the  dry-mounting  done  with- 
out delay.  The  Victor  Co.  have  added  this  new  department  to 
supply  the  needs  of  a  ninnlber  of  under-sUiffed  photogi'aphers,  and 
the  project  should  a;]ipeal  to  many,  especi;dly  as  all  orders  are 
despatched  iby  return  of  post,  or  the  work  done  in  a  few  minutes 
whilst  a  messenger  waits.  The  company  will  also  be  p'.eased  to 
send  a  testing  sample  of  their  dry-mounting  tissue  on  aipplication. 


H.VMiirnsMiTH  Hami'smikk  House  PnoTofiUAi-Hic  Socipty.— The 
society  commenced  its  new  session  on  Septemher  12,  and  the  pro- 
gramme for  1918-1919  promises  a  aeries  of  interesting  evenings.  There 
are  still  va<-ancies  for  new  members,  who  wi'.l  ;be  heartily  welcomed 
on  any  Tluiriiday  evening  at  eigilit  o'ctlook  at  Hamii>shire  House,  Hog 
Lajie,  Hammergmitlli. 

iMethti.ated  Spirit  Substitute.— l^Jiose  who  find  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  methyilated  spirit  for  such  purposes  as  heating  the  vaporis- 
ing chiambers  of  wdklees  paraffin  stoves  will  be  glad  to  heax  oi  a 
liquid  wihioh  can  ibe  readily  dbtained  for  the  same  purpose.  Tins 
is  "Flammogene,"  mppHed  by  Messrs.  Ardiilbald  Vickers,  Ltd.,  28, 
King  Street,  Covent  Cirden,  London.  W.C.2,  at  the  rate  oif  256.  per 
giallon.     A  sample  is  sent  on  aeceipt  of  a  jxxstai  order  for  Is. 

Defence  of  thk  Rr.u.m.— At  the  Bo.«ton  Borough  Police  Court, 
ibefore  Mr.  W.  Pooles  (in  the  chair)  and  other  magii-trates,  Tom 
Miarson,  1,  Adventure  Place,  Hanlej-,  sdhool  teacher,  was  summoned 
for  having  in  his  ipossession  ^  plhotograiphic  apparatus  without  having 
oibtained  the  permission  of  the  Competent  .Miilit^ary  Anthority  (De- 
fence of  the  Reabn  Regulations),  on  August  14. 
Defendant  pleaded  guilty. 

Police  Constable  Walker  stated  that  he  was  on  duty  on  the  Ha,ven 
Bank,  when  he  saiw  the  defendant  fixing  up  liis  camera  on  his  tripod, 
apparently  w-itJi  tlie  object  of  taking  a  .pfliotograpni  of  tihe  "  Stump." 
Witness  asiked  him  whether  he  had  a  permit,  and  'he  replied  that  he 
had  not,  and  did  not  know  that  he  required  one.  He  ajdded  that  he 
purchased  his  camei-a  in  London,  and  he  thought  they  should  have 
told  him  about  the  Order.  At  witness's  request  the  defendaait  i>aoked 
uip  his  Ciunera  and  accompanied  him  to  the  police  station.  He  stated 
that  he  had  come  from  Sleaiford  thait  moming. 

Tlie  Magistrates'  Clei'k  (Lieutenant  E.  'Waite)  :    He    did  it  quite 
openly? — Yes,  sdr. 
Tlie  Chairman  :  Were  you  down  here  holidaying? 
Defendant :  Yes,  sit. 

Defendant  stated  tihat  he  vtias  absolutdly  ignorant  concerning  the 
reguilations  foi'hidding  tIhe  use  of  a  camera  in  Boston.  He  was  act- 
ing quite  openly  on  the  river  bank,  and  there  was  no  criminal!  intent. 
If  he  had  committed  an  offence  At  was  a  tedhnioal  one  through  ignor- 
ance. He  was  in  full  viefvv  of  everyone  who  was  passing,  and  he  had 
no  intention  tO'  deceive. 

The  Magistrates'  Clen-k  :  Have  you  been  in  tlie  habit  of  using   a 
camera  long?— J  boiiglit  it  on  August  1,   and  I  have  not  taken    one 
photograiph  witli  it.     I  have  used  a  ihand  camera  before. 
The  Magistrates'  Clerli  :  It  is  very  careless  of  you  not  to  know  this 
regulation. 

The  Chief  Constalble :  Tliese  regulations  have  been  about  a  long 
time,  and  they  ought  to  be  known  by  now. 

The  ChaiTman :  As  a  sohooflmaster,  you  ought  to  have  known  of  this 
regulation,  but  as  you  -were  on  yonr  iho'vidays  we  tal<e  a  lenient  view 
of  tdie  case,  and  you  will  only  be  fined  10s. 

Drying  Films. — A  booklet  on  the  development  and  finishing  of 
filims,  i!!tmed  by  the  Nortiheni  Photo  Supply  Co.,  Minneapolis,  gives 
the  following  advice  on  drying : — 

In  drying  films,  too  bigli  a  temperature  is  dangerous,  as  it  may 
result  in  the  emuCsion  bec^iming  soft  and  running,  and  tilms  so  dried 
are  inclined  to  be  other  than  smooth  and  flat,  causing  inconvenience 
in  printing,  not  to  mention  their  untidy  appearance.  Dry,  warm 
air,  kept  in  circuuiation,  best  senses  the  jnirpofe.  There  are  a  num- 
Iber  of  satisfactory  arrangenients  that  can  be  employed,  but  we  nso 
and  recommend  one  such,  as  is  shown  in  tlie  illustration  herewith. 
Thds  consists  of  a  dhamber  or  small  room  easily  constructed  of  Oom,po 
board,  .the  size  and  dimensions  depending  upon  tIhe  work  to  be  done 
and  the  space  availalble.  Along  the  toji,  which  is  provided  wiUi 
several  nairov;  o]ieninigs  to  permit  air  to  e.«cape,  aire  fixed  strips  or 
fcross  bars  fitted  with  metal  pegs  or  clipis,  from  which  the  fihns  ai-e 
Ruaipended.  If,  in  pLice  of  the  bars,  a  buggy  wheed  or  a  like  circuhir 
arrangement  be  installed  bj-  being  siispended  on  a  rod  through  its 
centre  .'lo  that  it  rotates  easiily,  any  individual  film  can  be  detached 
and  irenioved  without  distiu^bing  the  others.  In  addition,  it  is  much 
easier  to  hang  up  and  remove  the  films  by  reason  of  the  dips  coming 
suooesaively  into  reach  as  the  wiheel  is  turned. 

At  the  .bottom  and  just  outside  the  drying  chamber  ia  placed  a  gas 
or  oil  heater  with  one  opening  of  a  large  galvanised  iipon  elbow  over 
it,  and  the  otlier  passing  througUi  a  hole  in  the  sid«  -wall.  JuBt 
inside  this  opening  is  placed  a  twelve-inch  electric  fan  t-hat  draiws 
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itha  dry  warm  air  into  tfi«  drying  abamb«r,  the  0(>ening8  in  the  top 
permitting  it  to  eacape  after  it  ha«  circalaied  and  become  moiatDre- 
iKlen  {rum  the  films.  He  amoant  of  air  allowed  to  eeeape  can  be 
aregulated  by  coveriog  up  one  or  more  of  Aese  openings  as  tboaght 
OMoeaaary,  and  can  fee  covered  when  tJie  dryer  ia  not  in  use,  to  prevent 


4b« 


of  dost. 


The  ilhaativtion  borewilli  Aamt  the  ooMtmotion  of  a  rntber  ■nail 
^JcTiag  dMMDtar,  an  ordinary  gas  burner  and  twelve- inch  fan  being 
Kliiite  capable  of  taking  care  of  a  ■ooiewlat  larger  drying  space. 

Socarrr  or  M sum  Pbotooraphebs  (Lamcasrirx  axo  Drnmitr). 
— <M  a  coomiiUae  oieetii^  p(  the  aociely  h«id  at  Preston  oo  Septem 
bcr  3,  the  loBonring  r«a^ion  w«s  aDMiiiDoiisly  |«ss>d  : — "  Tliat  s 
letter  be  sent  to  IIm  ffhte-mafcers  atatiag  th*t  •'ijmnf^  we  are  coo- 
adooa  of  the  dil&cirfty  of  oMaining  raw  aaiteriala,  it  is  keenly  fe^t 
by  all  pbotografiliers  tbraajtboiit  the  eaniitry  ttet  the  prsaent  ad- 
vance in  price  ie  onjiMtidsMe,  and  we  protest  strongly  against  the 
attitade  of  the  nulcers  in  tryiqg  tu  ccnpel  phatagniiben  to  accept 
•uoh  a  |irice  (or  ttteir  own  oegsitives  as  the  plrts  ii»lt  u  ■  decidod 
upon.  While  we  are  prepared  to  help  the  miwfirttirew  artr  the 
dit&coky.  we  are  of  apMBoo  that  Che  {tetOgiBpiMn  ^hooCd  have  been 
oooanlted  m  to  the  tenna  offered  for  Mte  rrtnm  of  (heir  ne^ativea." 
A  iurtlier  mokition  paased  was  to  the  effect  that  "  the  Society  of 
■faeter  FbolosMvhen  (LanraAire  and  District)  desire  to  lodge  its 
ptateit  sf  inet  the  lonnaition  of  the  Manolsctoreni'  Association  Com- 
bine, and  Tiews  with  alarm  the  metbodb  adopted  by  tbis  oowbine  " 

Folktwing  on  the  plate  discossioa,  •  amall  aob-coaiBitttee  was 
sppointed  to  deal  with  the  matter,  ami  to  visit  the  plate-makers 
with  a  new  to  getting  some  coiK-essioo. 

Mr.  Kenwortby  dealt  vary  fully  with  (his  qtMstion,  and  the  meet, 
ing  was  unanimooaly  oonvincdd  that  tbMe  advances  and  the  terms 
offered  were  not  joatified.  He  said  :  "  One  almost  gets  to  the  end 
of  one's  tether  in  thinkiBg  about  reoediea  for  this  unfair  action, 
but  we  most  do  something."  He  hop«l  that  each  member  would 
oome  forward  with  a  saggastion,  so  that  the  oofflmittee  would  have 
aomething  to  work  npoo.  He  appralMl  lor  more  menfcers,  and  stated 
that  the  society  wonld  aot  rrst  until  every  photographer  in  the 
county  bad  been  enrolled.  "  .\r  prnfessional  photographers  we  want 
to  be  looked  up  to.  The  profeseirm  ia  an  honoorable  one,  and  we 
want  all  lo  realise  that  '  unity  is  alNagth.'  Be  loyal  to  each 
other,  and  then  we  shall  accomplish  oar  Mds." 

Mr.  Ihiish  then  raised  ths  queiition  of  the  aliens.  It  was  decided 
to  issue  a  new  application  form  lot  membership,  and  on  which  the 
nationality  of  every  mamlter  must  be  stated ;  and  it  waa  also  decided 
not  to  admit  aliens,  and  attention  was  dnwn  to  No.  7  Rule,  which 
reads  as  follows:—"  Rule  No.  7. — Klection  of'Metnbers. — AU  mem- 
bers of  Arms,  or  individuals  who  are  master  photogrspbers,  and  who 
are  now,  or  have  been,  engaged  in  the  trade,  shall  be  eligible  for 
membership.  But  all  nominations  lor  membenhip  to  the  society 
ahall  first  be  submitted  to  the  committee,  and,  before  election,  the 
proposed  msmbar  must  satisfy  the  coraDtttea  as  to  his  sUnding  in 
the 
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The  Hwi.  Sec.  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mackie,  Hon  Sec  P  P  A 
in  »^«-h  he  e.xplained  the  eflorte  made  on  behalf  of  the  profession 
bj  .Mr.  Houghton  and  himself,  aiul  a  letter  of  thanks  was  requested 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Mackie  for  his  efforts  in  this  matter.  The  meetimr 
approved  of  the  action  taken,  and  trusted  they  would  be  successful 
in  getting  their  proposal  through. 

Twenty-three  now  members  had  been  enrolled  at  the  committee 
meeting  in  the  afternoon,  aiKl  this  wa«  considered  eminently  satis- 
factory. Another  question  that  was  brought  up  was  with  reference 
to  the  eng^ement  of  wounded  soldiers  to  be  taught  photography  The 
Pensioi-  Committee  have  asked  photographers  for  th7r  opinion  a! 
to  what  terms  they  would  offer  to  teach  photography  to  wounded 

w  mT'  ,  TT*  "  '^**"  '^"S'^y  eo'.troven,y,  and  the  matter 

will  be  more  fully  discussed  at  the  ne.xt  meeting. 

Mr  Fo:ey  suggesUd  that  we  should  endeavour  to  find  out  the 
actual  cost  of  Che  price  of  plates,  as  he  was  convinced  that  the 
pUte-makers  were  profiteering.  "  VVe  have  the  future  to  think 
■^boot  and  au  association  like  this  (affiliated  to  the  P.P.A.)  should 
be  able  to  show  the  plate-makotB  that  they  cannot  have  aU  their 
own  way  without  consulting  the  photographers." 

Mr.  Kay,  the  President,  at  this  stage  again  appealed  for  all  to 
endeavour  to  bring  the  photographers  in  their  towns  to  join  the 
society.  If  they  would  all  bring  two  members,  it  would  be  a  credit 
to  the  society  and  uphold  the  dignities  of  the  profession,  and  advance 
and  protect  their  interests. 

Mr.  Huiah  mentioned  tbat  the  former  plato  ring,  formed  about 
fifteen  yessa  ago,  tried  to  dictate  temu,  but  without  success,  and 
he  waa  pleased  to  know  that  some  sort  of  protest  was  now  to  l>e 
made.  He  said :  "  The  plate^nakers  shouU  have  taken  the  photo- 
graphers mto  consulUtion.  The  plate^makers  can  do  without  us, 
bot  the  time  wiU  come,  and  oome  quickly,  after  these  terrible  days 
*^  P"""**.  when  we  can  prove  we  are  not  competitors  but  brothers 
and  will  Kve  and  let  live."  The  society  should  be  congratulated 
upon  the  enormous  amount  of  success  that  has  been  achieved  in 
three  months.  Mr.  Huish  offered  his  services  voluntarily  in  any 
capacity  to  further  the  interests  of  the  society.  Hw  pointed  out 
that  the  minutes  of  the  oommittee  as  well  as  the  minutes  of  the 
general  meetings  might  be  read  to  the  general  meeting. 

The  Hon.  6ec.,  in  reply,  stated  that  this  had  been  done  at  the 
two  general  meetings,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  open  meet- 
ings and  all  prcaent  were  not  members.  Tfcis  was  done  to  let 
every  photographer  knonr  what  the  committee  were  doing.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  at  Blackburn  on  Wednesday, 
October  2.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded  a  very 
saocessful  meeting.  .\11  spplications  for  meml>er8hip  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  Fred  Read,  14,  Balfour  Road, 
Soulhport,  not  'ater  than  September  30. 


Corresponaencee 

— • 

CorrgspondtHlM  ghoutd  never  teriu  on  both  tides  of  the  paper.  No 
notice  i*  taken  of  eommwiicationt  unUu  the  name*  and  addrettei 
of  the  writeri  are  given. 

We  do  not  undertake  reepontibility  for  the  opmiont  expressed  by 
our  eorreepandenis. 


"-QS    SUK    RECOVERY    OF    SILVER    KRaM     OLD     FIXING 

BATHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Oentlenien,^n  my  former  letter  {July  12)  I  dealt  briefly  on  the 

matter  of  hypo  rec<»vcry.    With  your  permission,  I  have  now  much 

pleasure  in  sending  you  the  result  with  regard  to  the  recovery  of 

silver  in  the  following  simple  manner. 

In  the  first  place,  I  took  all  my  print  fixing  baths  and  poured 
them  into  a  large  basin.  Then  I  put  a  strip  of  zinc  into  the  solution 
and  left  it  there  for  three  or  four  days.  The  clear  solution  was 
filtered  and  strengthened  with  fresh  crystals  of  hypo  for  negatives. 
The  sludge  was  gathered  and  dried  on  blotting-paper.  When  I 
weighed  my  lot  it  was  21  ocs.    This  I  sent  to  the  Sheffield  Smelting 
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Co..  who  pronvpUy  sent  me  168.  lOd.  Tliis  proves  the  value  of  old 
print  and  negative  fixing  baths  fcy  tlie  zinc  process.  Thus  you  will 
see  that  it  is  a  saving  ibotih  ways,  and  may  be  of  use  to  larger  firms. 
who  fix  thousands  of  printiv  for  my  hundred. — Yours  faithfully, 

Henbt  Hoi.man. 


A  QUESTION  OF  OHABGES. 
To  tihe  EdiitoTH. 
Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  "  S.  E.'s  "  query  as  regajids  the  question  of 
oharges,  the  rule  I  adbpt  in  cases  like  this  is :  I  presume  my  cus- 
tomer will  require  at  least  one  dozen  photogra{)hs.     For  an  order  of 
one  dozen  it  is  my  usuaJ  method  of  Bending  lour  proofs  (unfinished)  to 
dhoose  from,  tout  sometimes  oversteip  by  sending  fi:ve.  and  in  a  case  like 
the  one  mentioned  should  send  two  of  the  group,  two  of  baby,  and  one 
of  ohiJd.     If  more  than  the  dozen  is  ordered  I  charge  at,  the  do!?en  rate, 
so,  presuming  my  fees  to  be  tihe  same  as  "  S.  E.'s,"  my  charge  woiuld 
(be  for  the  fifteen  iportraits  ordered  £1    19b.  6d.       I   always   think 
this  is  fiairest,  as  the  order  comes  from  one  puree,  not  three. — Yours 
faithfully,  Erne.st  A.  Day. 

To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — It  would  certainly  be  in  oi-der,  in  fact  the  only  busi- 
ness way,  to  charge  the  Ml  price.  Usual  does  not  apply  as  amongst 
photograipihers  in  general ;  there  i.s  no  in'ual  wiay  of  dharging.  Each 
firm  fix  their  own  chajiges,  and  what  is  usuial  to  one  is  very  unusual 
to  anotiher.  Unfortunately,  there  are  photograiphers  who  have  a  very 
"umieual"  ^way  of  charging,  or,  rather,  not  charging  for  eo.st  of 
extra  miaiterial  and  worik  done.  That  is  why  the  man  who  does 
charge  often  hears  bis  customers  say,  "  Oh,  but  that  isn't  usual  !  " 
and  straighibway  gets  the  credit  of  being  a  robber. 

I  take  it  that  "  S.  E."  is  in  the  photographic  bu.siness,  and  in  it 
for  business  and  not  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  therefore  I  think  he 
will  agree  that  he  sihould  be  paid  for  the  material  he  uses,  also  for 
his  time  and  ability.  His  income  is  regulated  mainly  by  the  sale  of 
his  time  and  ability  (his  stock-in^rade).  'Ma/terials  at  one  time  did 
not  'Count  (excepting  in  very  oheap  woric),  ibut  now  they  have  to  be 
seriously  reckoned  with. 

Photographing  three  individuals  from  one  family  entails  as  much 
cost  and  labour  as  iplhotographing  three  individuals  from  differenit 
families,  therefore  wihy  charge  less?  It  may  be  policy  in  excaptiona'. 
ca.ses  to  pretend  to  give  something  for  nothing,  but  there's  no  doubt 
about  it  that  it  is  far  wiser  and  better  business  to  fix  prices,  and  have 
the  courage  to  take  an  order  or  leave  it.  It  will  pay  best  in  the 
long  run. 

"  S.  E."  raises  a  question  whiioh  baa  probably  troubled  many  a 
photographei'  (eapecially  the  young  ones)  at  .some  time.  But  if  they 
look  at  it  .purely  from  a  business  point,  the  answer  is  obvious. 
Wihiait  would  a  firm  of  printers  say  if  you  obtained  a  price  for  a 
thousand  half-tone  postcards,  and  then  said,  "All  right,  I'll  have 
500  each  of  two  subjects?" 

The  pulblishors  of  the  B.J.  charge  Is.  for  an  advertisement  of 
twelve  words.  I  wonder  if  they  would  take  two  advertisements  of 
six  word*  each  for  the  same  money?  I  don't  tJhink  ! — Yours  faith- 
fully, Thkough  the  Mill. 


THE  ADVANOE  .IN  THE  PRIOE  OF  PLATES, 
To  tihe  Editore. 
Gentlemen, — One  notices  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  an  advertise- 
ment Wihiah  conveys  the  ddea  that  we,  as  ipihotograjp'hers,  are  cer- 
tainly being  asked  to  pay  an  extortionate  iprice  for  plates.  The 
advert,  states  that  the  cost  of  coating  a  postcard  plate  is  jd.  eaioh — the 
maJkers'  price  for  this  size  plate  to-day  is  6s.  8d.,  less  discount.  My  dis- 
cauet  is  30  iper  cent.,  which  malkea  the  price,  without  going  into 
fractions,  4s.  9d.,  and,  deducting  the  price  allowed  for  the  return  of 
cue  dozen  pieces  of  glass  same  size,  leaves  the  tota!  aimount  to  pay 
43.  4d.  The  wide  difference  beitiween  6d.  and  4s.  4d.  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  war  prolblems  that  takes  some  solving. — Yours  faithfully, 

Ebnesi  A.  Day. 


To  the  Eddtors. 
Gentlemen, — "  H.  C.  M."  is  quite  right  in  believing  other  pJioto- 
gj-apihera  have  "a  very  strong  feeling  against_the  plate  makers,"  but 
why  does  he  kick  the  P.P. A.?     Does  he  think  the  P. P. A.  Council  is 


composed  of  men  with  superiiiiman  alevemess  capable  of  smoothing 
•down  all  tftie  rough  p'.aces  in  life  for  the  benefit  of  the  grumbling 
photographer  iwho  neglects  to  help  himself?  "  H.  C.  M."  is  prolb- 
lably  as  capable  of  suggesting  a  means  to  deal  with  the  trouble  as 
anybody  e'se.  I  doulbt  if  all  the  photographers  in  the  country  formed 
one  strong  association  they  could  do  anything  to  relieve  tihe  trouble. 
Photc^najphers  mu.st  have  plates,  and  they  can  only  obtain  them  at 
tihe  price  the  plate  marker.'!  like  to  chai'ge.  There  Ihas  l)een  much 
grumbling,  but  so  far  I  liave  not  seen  any  ipractical  suggestion  as  to 
how  the  plate  makers  shoiiild  be  made  to  reduce  their  prices. 

I  take  it  that  "  H.  C.  M."  is  a  member  tA  the  P.P.A.,  and,  if  so, 
why  does  he  not  air  his  4?rievances  to  the  Council  direct.  They  cannot 
flo  the  im,possiiblie,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  they  do  all  in  their 
power  for  the  benefit  of  members — not  only  members,  but  pihoto- 
graphers  in  general.     And  for  nothing  ! 

In  the  }I.J,  dated  August  23,  I  notice  E.C.Harris  asks:  "Can- 
not the  P.P.A.  do  something  .  .  ?"  A'.so  "A  Country  Photo- 
grapher" asks:  "We  would  like  to  know  wihat  the  P.P.A.  are 
doing  .  .  ?  "  Now,  if  these  two  gentlemen  are  members  of  the 
P.P.A.,  why  don't  they  show  the  riglit  spirit  and  w.rite  direct  to 
the  P.P.A.  Council.  If  not  mem'bcrs,  how  can  they  expect  the  asso- 
ciation to  take  notice  of  their  troulbles.  Personally,  there  are  many 
things  pertaining  to  the  jihotograiphic  business  I  .'ihoxild  like  to  see 
iiniproved.  I  fear,  ho-wever,  it  wiM  be  a  long  time  bafoire  there  is 
the  unity  between  photographers  that  there  is  between  manufacturers, 
and  lumitil  there  is  we  Shall  not  Ibe  aible  to  put  up  a  fight.  The  only 
way  is  to  take  a  'leaf  out  of  their  book  and  iodc  for  dividends.  The 
plate  miaikers  are  not  going  to  let  dividends  down  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  price  of  raw  materials ;  neither  sliould  photograiphers  let 
down  their  profits  because  pilates  are  dearcT.  Put  prices  up  accord- 
ingily,  and  there'll  be  no  need  to  grouse.  There'll  be  more  need  for 
complaint  if  the  old  price-cutting  days  come  back  again. — Yours 
faithfully,  .  Member  of  P.P.A. 


To  the  Editoi-s. 

Gentlemen, — .We  have  now  been  over  four  years  at  war,  and  prac- 

ticaJly  every  necessity  of  life  and  all  material  of  manufacture  has  in- 
creased in  price,  in  some  oases  enormously :  hypo  and  other  chemi- 
cals and  cardboard,  for  instance.  But  recognising  that  we  are  at 
war  (the  most  terrible  the  world  has  ever  experienced),  and  that  the 
energies  of  the  contending  countries,  and  indeed  most  others,  are 
diverted  from  normal  pursuits  to  the  business  of  destruction,  most 
sane  people  endeavour  to  pi'eserve  an  even  balance  of  mind  and  to 
bear  philosophioally  the  eviils  for  whicih  there  appears  to  be  no 
remedy  available.  Others  Jess  capalble  of  clear  thinking  seem  to 
imagine  that  all  their  troubles  will  disappear  if  somebody  were  to  do 
something ;  or  would  not  have  arisen  if  someibody  had  done  something. 
As  a  rule,  they  can  name  a  somelbody,  though  they  do  not  agree  as 
to  the  particular  agent,  but  they  utterly  fail  in  being  able  to  point 
out  the  something. 

The  red  rag  of  tihe  moment  is  the  rise  in  the  price  ott"  plates.  Other 
necessities  of  the  photographic  business  have  been  allov.'ed  to  in-- 
crease  in  price — in  some  cases  900  or  more  per  cent. — iwith  hardily  a 
murmur.  The  cardboard  and  chemical  manufactuirer,  etc.,  are 
allowed  to  escape  censure  on  the  understanding  that  the  cost  of 
labour,  materials,  and  every  other  incidental  has  increased ;  but  tlio 
unfortunate  plat^-makers,  although  they  have  obviously  the  same' 
conditions  to  contend  against,  are  treated  to  a  constant  vituperative 
eloquence — eloquence  that  ought  to  frighten  them  if  anything  can. 
As  to  the  Council  of  the  P.P.A.,  who  are  all  professional  photo- 
graphers, iperhaps  it  will  be  some  consolation  to  those  whose  interests 
they  have  .basely  neglected  {tihat  phrase  seems  to  convey  the  prevail- 
ing imipression)  to  reniemiber  that  they  wdU  have  to  pay  the  same  ad- 
vanced price  for  Uieir  plates  as  the  victims  of  tlieir  incapacity. 
Foolisli  men,  thus  to  sacrifice  their  own  interests  to  pass  their  time 
in  undignified  repose. 

The  letters  that  have  appeared  in  your  paper  are  intensely  interest- 
ing; some  of  tlhem  not  in  the  sense  their  writers  intended,  but  as 
examples  of  dancing  all  round  the  position  without  realising  what  th« 
position  is.  The  fundamental'  fact  is  that  all  coanmodities,  includiu;.; 
plates,  have  risen  in  price.  The  necessaries  of  life  being  necessities 
must  be  'bought,  but  outside  tliese  tiiose  who  are  not  willing  to  pay 
the  pi-ice  must  gs  without  the  commodity.     In  some  cases,  it  is  true, 
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Govemmant  baa  regulmted  pricee ;  in  oUien,  H  has  made  arrange- 
raeoU  /or  the  sppply  of  materials  for  manuf-jcture  vrhere  they  regard 
t!ie  manolacture  of  oatiooal  iiU|»iiaDce.  Government,  however,  htm 
Doi  dooe  •oything  to  bdp  the  photographer,  and  is  not  lUc&y  to 
axo^  with  regwrd  to  woik  for  ite  own  purpose!*  As  to  the  P.P.A. 
oMVoing  tbe  plate.maker  and  the  mount  mamilartorer,  whai  would 
thoM  w4io  ai^eat  tfaia  courw  aay  if  the  P.P.A.  were  to  aUenrpt  to 
refulata  llieir  pricea  to  their  ouatomers?  Would  they  meeUy  suh- 
roit,  or  wouU  Iftiey  obaUenge  not  ooly  its  right  hot  its  power?  It 
ham  no  sa<ih  power. 

The  aogi^ioa  of  thoae  -who  propoae  deSnha  adi«Biea  for  relief  are 
worthy  of  reapeet  eTen  if  they  affei  YimoetTf.  M  liiejr  have  the 
eoura^  of  their  opiniona,  let  them  erect  >lli«ir  piMe  factories  and 
institote  their  distributive  aaaodatioiu.  Let  them  join  the  Labour 
Union  if  they  pJeaie.  Bat  Huae  w4io  waii  beeaoM  somebody  haa  not 
polled  their  oheatpala  out  of  the  fire  dwaro  notbiog  but  oootempt. 
"A  Caaat(7  Photacrafdier"  Mka  tfaat  Hm  PJ>.A.  AoM  inform 
photognphan  geaendtjr  <^>on  rariooa  meaaarea.  If  he  ia  a  member, 
wthy  does  he  not  write  to  the  proper  quarter,  instead  of  to  the  w'de, 
wide  world  whence  be  ia  i>ot  likely  to  get  a  raply.  "  H.  C.  M."  aaya  : 
"  We  fee!  our  btt^&matm  to  deal  with  tha  matter,  beoaose  once 
more  the  whole  of  lb*  ftlatA^naken  seem  to  have  joined  tbe  ring." 
Predaely  so.  If  we  ar«  helplaaa,  aa  he  avan,  haw  doea  his  ntUe  bleat 
help  ua?  "  A  Victim  "  tdla  oa  tbe  market  i»ioe  of  glaM  is  8d.  per 
square  foot.  He  adda,  "  ocanmaot  is  needaa."  Aa  the  market 
4>rioe  of  good  giaaa  ia  not  8d.  per  square  loot,  ctwiiinaiit  wtnCd  not 
appear  to  bo  neadleas.  F.  Read  says  :  "  Thtn  ia  only  one  remedy  : 
ail  masttr  pboto^raphen  lliroaghout  tlie  coonlry  shoidd  fonn  ooooty 
MBOciatioaa."  Ibat  ia  like  anggaatiog  that  tiia  pill-boz  is  tbe  remedy 
what0««r  ila  oooleata  may  be.  Pages  of  fait*  reasoning  and  wrong 
deduotioo  with  but  here  and  there  a  gleam'of  oonaion-aenae.  It  ix 
pitiful  that  salf-ioterwt  ihoold  ao  destroy  Ban'*  Mnaa  of  proportion. 

In  tiraaa  gone  by,  pliotagraplqr  waa  regaidad  as  a  pcof saaion ;   we 
ihave  now  arrivad,  it  appeara,  at  a  stage  <d  joining   banda  with 

"  labour."      PertM^s  if  the  war  ever  emte  wmtff  rasA  Ae  dignity 
of  being  regarded  aa  petty  tradespeople.    Wa  aeam  to  be  doiag  aii 

«e  can  to  daaorre  it.— Your*  faitfafuUy, 

Ax  Old  pHOTOoBjtraim. 
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To  tlie  Editor^ 

lientlfmen, — "  R  C.  M."  ia  in  errnr  if  ha  Dunks  the  P.P.A.  were 
nut  immediately  alive  to  tha  aaoeaaity  of  atoooa  moving  in  the  matter 
of  tha  latest  advance  in  tha  price  and  tin  nanr  oonditiona  of  par 
chaae  of  dry  plalea. 

I  am  sot  speaking  for  the  Council,  beeaoae  negotiations  are  in 
prograas,  and  ooocJaaions  oome  to  will  not  b»  placed  before  that  body 
until  it«  next  meetsng,  Friday,  13th ;  'bat  I  can  assnre  the  writer 
and  my  brother  profeasionala  that  not  only  oor  deep  intereet  in  tha 
weHare  of  tha  prafesaioo  keopa  oa  op  to  tha  mark,  but  selfinterast 
alao  playa  a  part,  for  the  tot^  of  our  monthly  or  qnarter!y  accounta 
era  mounting  up,  and  it  is  to  each  of  oa  a  matter  of  boaioeaa  to 
U  ckiaely  and,  when  poaaSile.  k««p  down  advancing  axpenaca. 
.  regard  to  the  aoeand  paragraph  in  tha  latter  quoted,  by  all 
meaiM  let  oa  mn  aa  Aaaocfatiou  with  propvly  paid  olBcials.  No 
doabt,  tha  aoitdble  (fiillwisii  could  be  found,  but  (and  it  is  a 
itrioM  iaf)  the  profaaaioa  must  pay  the  piper,  which  will  include 
reoi  for  ofBcaa,  aalariea.  etc.,  etc..  and  a  weO  paid  man  roust  be 
at  the  head.  This  means  an  annual  outlay  of  not  much  short  of 
£1,000.  Bos  "  H.  C.  M."  sofSaeot  ronildanea  and  knowledge  to 
icnaraataa  atora  than  600  mamhsti  at  one  guinea  eaoh?  Penonally 
I  have  my  doobla,  and  baBoTe  a  Ur^o  proportion  of  the  present 
ni«ifaafa  woold  drop  out.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  aay  this,  but  I 
had  tha  honour  of  ibeing  treaaurer  for  ei^t  years,  aiid  I  fancy  I 
know  aoOMthiag,  but  should  only  be  too  plsasad  if  my  unflattering 
pMgnoatieation  pioved  toconect.  Bo  that  aa  it  may.  the  whole 
quaatioa  of  pngraaa  haa  boMl  ioceassntly  before  the  Council,  and 
bat  (or  tha  war,  Congraaa  time  would  have  seen  the  matter  on  the 
agasda. 

My  opinion  of  the  formation  of  County  Asociationa  is,  by  all 
msoiM  form  them  and  appoint  delee»t..!<  lo  the  parent  Association, 
where  I  am  certain  "  good  men  and  true  "  will  be  very  welcome. 

I  am  woodariag  if  theia  would  be  anything  of  an  attendance 


if  a  special  general  meeting  was  arranged.  I  think  it  is  alwaya 
well  to  ke^  in  close  touch  with  the  members,  and  perhaps  the  time 
is  ripe.     What's  the  view  7 — Yours  faithfully, 

IiANO  Sues. 
Brixton,  September  9,  1918. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Every  professional  photographer  should  read  and 
carefully  consider  the  letter  signed  "  H.  C  M."  in  your  last  issue. 
That  others  than  himself  have  thought  on  similar  lines  is  evidenced 
by  the  "  Editorial  Notes  "  appearing  in  the  P.P.A.  Circular  for 
May,  1918,  which,  with  ,our  permission,  I  will  quote  verbatim : — 

"  Quite  a  considerable  portion  of  our  space  is  occupied  in  this 
number  by  records  of  Council  Meetings  and  of  the  Annual  General 
Meeting.  If  at  first  sight  this  may  appear  to  be  dull  and  formal 
reading,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  tbe  direct  evidence 
of  the  oootinued  and  increasing  amount  of  work  which  is  being 
attended  to  on  behalf  of  the  members.  The  P.P.A.  is  becoming 
inoreaaingly  useful  to  ite  supporters,  and  it  is  to  'be  hoped  and 
anticipated  that  the  number  of  the  latter  will  steadily  be  increased. 
It  haa  to  be  remembered  that  our  .Association  is  conducted  and 
worked  by  voIunte«s — men  who  give  up  their  time  and  energies  to 
the  general  welfare  of  their  fellows.  It  is  because  of  this  fact  thai 
ita  affoira  are  carried  throu^  with  economy,  and,  it  may  fairly  be 
said,  efficiency.  There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  future  of  t.he 
Association  be*  in  the  direction  of  a  trade  vmion  or  limited  liability 
company  of  some  kind,  with  impoaing  offices  and  a  paid  official 
alwaya  in  attendance  to  receive  and  talk  to  members.  That,  how- 
ever, would  be  a  very  differently  organised  body  to  the  existing 
Association,  requiring  a  very  much  larger  annual  aiibscription,  and 
paid  officers.  Whether  it  would  prove  more  efficient  and  more 
beneficial  in  the  end  to  the  members  is  a  matter  for  discuaaion  upon 
which  it  ia  not  proposed  to  eqter  just  now. 

"  Photographers,  whether  membera  of  the  Association  or  not,  must 
not  forget  that  trade  associations  are  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
manufacturers  of  photographic  materials  and  apparatus  have  im 
organised  body  to  take  care  of  their  interests.  Photographic  dealers 
aUo  have  a  simihu-  body  to  protect  tbeir  interests,  and  professional 
photographers  must  not  lag  behind  in  this  matter." 

That  the  P.P.A.  has  done,  and  is  doing,  good  work  can  hardly 
be  gainsaid ;  that  a  stronger  and  a  better  P.P.A.  cyukl  be  organised 
ia  obviooa.  Upon  whom,  then,  reste  the  reapoitsibility  of  seeing 
it  done?  8at«]y,  this  responsUnlity  falls  upon  the  general  body  of 
iiiofsasional  photographers,  who  must  not  rest  in  the  belief  that  they 
todividaally  can  sleep  easy  o'  nights  whilst  others  look  after  their 
trade  interesta '.  Especially  most  this  reaponsibility  rest  upon  men 
like  "A  Coiwtant  Reader"  (page  375),  with  the  parrot  cry  of 
"P.P.A.  wake  up!  "  and  upon  "H.  CM.,"  'both  of  whom  seem  to 
appreciate  tbe  necessity  of  action.  "  H.  C.  M.,"  however,  relievea 
the  tension  by  being  delightfully  inconsequent.  In  the  first  para- 
graph of  his  letter  be  writes.: — 

•■  At  paraent  we  feel  our  kdplettneM  (my  italics)  to  deal  with 
the  matter,  because  once  more  the  whole  of  the  plate- makers  seem 
to  have  joined  the  ring  "  (and  I  may  add  for  his  Information  that 
.Mr.  Archer  C'.arke's  Coop.  Works,  Ltd.,  are  going  to  charge  "  ring  " 
prkMs).  In  the  second  paragraph  he  writee :  "  I  wonder  how  many 
mentfiers  of  the  Professional  Photograpbera'  Association  feel  satis- 
fied with  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  P.P.A.  as  expressed  in  their 
•Grin  and  bear  it'  letter  pobliriied  a  fortnight  ago,  and  which 
i.L-^jJLfltUi  more  that  when  it  comes  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
piofcsakin  the  P.P.A.  is  useless."  "  H.  C  M."  must  be  more  k)gical 
if  he  desires  to  help  his  felkws  or  the  P.P.A. 

To  conclude,  the  Council  has  not  been  idle  nor  negligent  of  their 
membera'  interests;  they  have  interviewed  pUte-makers  upon  the 
subject  of  the  rise  in  prices,  and  will  discuss  the  facU  thus  aecer- 
Uined  at  their  meetinj;  on  Friday  (13th  itist.).  What  their  decision 
may  be  I  cannot  foretell,  nor  am  I  authorised  to  write  on  their 
beha'.f.  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  writing  that  the  argumenta 
used  by  tbe  plate-makers  left  me  personally  entirely  unconvinced  of 
the  neceaaity  for  the  lajit  enormous  increase  in  price  of  plates,  and 
the  matter  can  hardly  be  left  where  it  is.— Yours  faithfully, 

8.  H.  Fry. 
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Ilnsu>er$  to  Correspondents. 

— ^ — 

SPECIAL  NOTICE, 
i/n  ttni*itt€net  of  g*n*ral  rtduetd  $uppliet  af  faptr,  at  tXt  rttvit 
•/  prthUition  of  tht  imporulion  of  mitek  w«od  pidp  and  gra$*, 
m  MutttT  ifoct  f»Ul  b*  availablt  untU  furthw  notiet  for  rflios 
!•  torrttpondtntt. 

MoTOO^tr,  iBt  wM  onttBtr  by  poti  if  ttamped  and  addrtuod  «iio«- 
Urn*  i*  inelottd  for  reply:  5-etnt  InUmaliotud  Oovpon,  from 
rtadtrt  abroad. 

^k*  /nil  futttioni  and  anttcert  ivitl  bt  printed  only  in  tht  eait  of 
inqviriti  of  general  intrrett. 

QMtrit  to  be  annvertd  in  the  Friday't  "  Journal  "  mutt  reack  vt 
not    loUr    than    Tuttday   [potttd    ilonday),   and    tkotdd     b* 


addrtited  to  the  Editori. 

•G.  K.  T. — You  caniuit  do  )l)cttei-  than  wait  until  Messi-s.  Hetley  and 
Co.  can  supply;  there 'i.s  a  areat  shortage  of  glass  of  all  kinds, 
and  London  carbon  ininteis  <annot  get  opal  glass  for  developing 
upon. 
LiGHTlxc;.— We  should  say  the  shortest  exposures  will  flae  with  3, 
next  with  4.  but  much  depends  on  proper  arrangement,  so 
that  it  is  only  a  guess  to  name  exposures ;  but  at  f/8,  say,  four 
seconds  with  3;  five  to  six  seconds  with  4. 

"T.  B. — The  advertised  aperture  of  the  Series  IH.  double  anastigmats 
is  f/ii.B,  which  agrees  ivith  your  measurements.  The  figures  on 
the  iris  evidently   refer  only   to  the   relative  exposures  required. 

No  Jens  is  issuetl  with  :i  marked  aiperture  of  /'/384. 
XmuEUiNf;   M.vciliNT!.— I  ha\e   a   contract   to   take   photographs  of 
10,000  men,  size  of  photograjph  2  in.  sqnaj'e,  and  I  am  in  want  of 
a  machine  for  numbering  each  one.       Could  you   kindly  tell  me 
where  I  could  get  one? — -J.   \V.  P. 
The  Tress  Co.,  4,  Rathbone  Place,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Thotoobavube. — (1)  Will  you  kindly  give  the  address  of  a  firm  who 
will  maJ<e  a  firgt-c!a.''S  ]*otogravnre  b'.«ck,  and  (2)  please  say  if 
this  cam  be' printed  from  by  a  local  |>rinter? — R. 

1.  Waterlow  and  Sons,  London  Wall,  E.C.2.  2.  No;  the  blocks 
requOTe  to  be  (printed  by  a  photogravure  printer  and  in  a  j^hoto- 
gravure  ))reis. 
R.  S.  AV. — AVe  do  not  think  that  you  could  do  better  than  place  the 
lamps  in  a  row  so  that  the  centre  one  came  into  the  position 
formerly  occupied  by  the  arc  lamp — a  2,000  c.p.  lamp  there,  with 
a  1,000  c.p.  two  feet  from  it  on  each  side,  would  answer  well.  By 
.spreading  the  lamps  thus,  you  will  Ije  able  to  do  with  less  diffusion. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  lamps  to  raise  and  lower,  as  you 
■can  thus  greatly  sliorten  the  expn.«ure  with  children  and  sitting 
figures. 
D.  L.  AC. — Considering  the  facts  as  yon  state  tliein,  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  say  whether  there  has  been,  as  you  allege,  gross  mis- 
representation, inasmuch  as  there  is  no  standard  of  what  is  a 
light  place  and  what  is  a  heavy  one,  although  we  can  quite 
understand  that  you  have  been  bitterly  disappointed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  ibusiness.  At  the  same  time,  we  think  that  by 
accepting  the  £2  and  giving  a  receipt  for  it,  in  the  albsence  of 
any  other  written  agreement,  you  have  forfeited  any  further  ckuin 
for  payment  to  yourself  in  respect  of  having  taken  on  the  position. 

R.  R.— Your  question  is  a  ilittle  out  of  our  line.  We  sSiould  think  a 
reaKy  good  stat'oner  could  procure  for  you  aiward  oaids  bearing  a 
decorative  design,  wiUli  an  open  space  on  which  any  required^  print- 
ing ooiulld  be  d<me.  We  know  eiicili  things  are  issued  in  the  print- 
ing trade,  ib«it  we  do  not  know  who  are  the  firms  actually  puttii  ;; 
'them  out.  Of  people  in  tihe  iihotograipfliic  business,  the  best  firm 
is  Messrs'.  Hood  and  Co.,  Midd'.esbrouglh,  who  are  very  good 
printers,  have  a  lot  of  little  ."specialties  in  the  way  of  decorative 


cards,  wid  very  likely  would  be  able  to  supply  ymi  with  what  you 

want. 

Knemy  Dkbt. — Could  you  again  favour  us  by  indicating  the  proce- 
<hire  to  be  ado]>ted  in  recovering  a  debt  due  to  us  since  before 
.\ugu»t,  1914,  by  a  German?  Tlie  delbtor  is  intenied.  and  we  ho'd 
a  decree  of  the  Court  against  Ivim. — H.  F. 

We  advise  application  in  the  fir.^  instance  being  made  to  the 
Secrctai'y,  Trading  with  the  Knemy  Branch  of  the  Treaaury, 
Treasury  Chamibers,  WhitehaU.  S.W.,  for  le;ive  to  enforce  the 
judlgiment.  Full  partiorilars  .should  be  given  to  the  secretary  of 
any  property  in  this  connti-y  belonging  to  tlie  debtor  availaWe  to 
.■satisfy  the  debt. 

vStuiho  Le.ns. — 1  iun  desiixnus  of  purchasing  a  secondhand  lens  for 
studio  aise.  I  rccpiire  it  for  post^-ards  to  1-1  plate  groups.  What 
is  an  appro.ximato  fccus  to  puivhase?  Albouta  reasonable  price? 
The  best  aperture?    The  diameter  of  lens  flange? — ^F.   H. 

You  do  not  mention  the  lengtSi  of  your  studio,  but,  assiuning  it 
to  be  20  ft.  or  more,  we  thiirk  that  your  best  choice  wouild  be  an 
anastigmat,  with  an  iuj)erture  of  f/4.5,  and  a  focal  length  of  ten 
inches.  If  you  find  this  too  co.stly,  one  of  ^/5.6  aperture  would 
probably  suit  you.  We  are.  afraid  that  lunder  present  conditions 
you  wi'!  have  to  ]>a.y  nearly  list  price  foi'  .such  lenses.  The  dia^ 
meter  cf  flange  would  .be  a/bout  2J  inches. 

Retail  BtJSiNEss. — ^Couild  you  olblige  by  giving  me  ;uiy  inioiimation 
with  regard  to  taking  over  and  reopening  my  brother's  busineiis, 
the  same  having  been  closed  down  two  years  owing  to  his  being 
v.itli  H.'M.  Colours.  I  rayatif  am  a  discharged  .soildier  after  two 
years'  service,  and  'nave  a  bus'iness  three  miles  from  the  one  men- 
tioned. The  bui-'iiieps  is  not  a  new  one.  Shall  I  have  to  iipply  to 
i>[.N.  Service  before  I  can  re-oii>en  in  my  own  name? — ^H.  H. 

The  Order  sbites  tbiat  it  is  neces.'^ary  to  obtain  a  licence  for  the 
opening  of  a  retail  trade  or  business  at  premises  not  ihithei'to  used 
by  the  retailer  for  such  trade  or  business,  and  since  the  jiroiJoeed 
new  busin&ss  would  appear  to  be  entirely  your  own,  and  not  opened 
on  behalf  of  your  brother,  we  think  you  will  need  to  make  appli- 
cafion  for  a  lice  ice.  The  address  for  your  district  is  :  Director  of 
National  Service,  New  Arts  Building.  Liverpool  University,  Liver- 
pool. 


nt  fBritisb  lonrnal  of  IJMngrapbg. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advtrtisen  art  rtquetted  to  notit 
that  the  pricei  printed  below  represent  an 

Increased  Scale  of  Charges^ 

which  is  now  in  operation  in  respect  to  all  line  announcemtntt. 

Since  advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  prepaid,  unden  of 
line  announcements  are  asked  to  bear  in  mind  this  revised  tariff,  and  It 
make  use  of  the  schedule  on  page  xii.  of  the  "  B.J."  for  AprU  X6,  by  which 
the  number  of  words  in  any  annoMicement  can  be  reckoned.  Thoy  wiU 
thus  save  themselves  delay  in  the  publication  of  their  announcement!. 

Net  Prepaid  Line  Advertisements, 
Increased  Tariff  of  Charges. 

12  words  or  less        !/• 

Extra  words Id.  per  word, 

(No  reduction  for  a  series.) 

Special  Note.     Adv'ts  under  a  Box  Number. 

"  Box  No. "  and  offioo  address charged  as  6  words. 

For  forwarding  replies  add        ...         6d.  per  insertion  for  each  adv't. 
If  replies  are  called  for  this  latter  charge  is  not  made. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  and  correctly  prepaid. 

Orders  to  repeat  an  adv't  must  be  accompanied  by  the  advertisement 
as  previously  printed. 

The  latest  time   for  receiving  small  line  advertisements  is  12  o'olook 
(noon)  on  Wednesdays  for  the  current  week's  issue. 

Displayed  Adv'ts  should  reach  thj  Publishers  Monday  morning. 

The  insertion  of  an  Advertisement  iu   any  definite  issue  c.mnot   b« 
guaranteed. 

HENRY   GREENWOOD    &  CO.,  Ltd.,  PubUstiers. 
24,   WeUington   Street,   Strand.   LONDON,  W.C.  2. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  liuixlon  Sa^tn  exhibition,  which  nymmil  on  Saturday  laat,  ia 

our  ol  apccial   int«r«at,  and  tbr  wurkji  Aamn  are  of  high  quality, 

>:    Anmnemn  (rieoda  cuntritiiilin;  ii.t  a  littU  to  Ula  general  high 

..(  .1-  ...hibiu.    The  review  .,i.  ,>ag«  42raMUa  with  the  por- 

«ek  we  hu{>e  to  piA>liah  a  iMCBonal  imprwaion  of  the 

n  the  ijen  of  Mr.  F.  C.  TUi«y. 

In  a  leading  article  we  de«l  with  «oiii«  of  the  r«atrictiona  of  the 
time,  amoog  them  the  Order  relating  to  the  (8t«blii>)«»'<>t   ..i   n 
"new"  retail  baaineaa  only  by  licence  granted  by  the   " 
National  Serric*.      The  Order  appliea  iSki  to  brandiM  i.; 

baainaaaea,  and  ioquiriea  in  reference  to  it  require  to  be  addrcewd 
to  the  appointed  branch  of  the  Minietry  of  NatiunaJ  Sarrice.  The 
proTiaiona  of  the  Regiairstioo  of  Baaineaa  Namea  Act  af>p««r  'till  to 
be  unfamiliar  to  ninaT  of  our  tMdera.  We  deal  with  the  chirf  of 
Iham,  and  further  add  mm*  notea  on  tka  aalicnt  piuviMua*  of  the 
Sbopa  Act.    (P.  422.) 

That  indefatigable  worker,  Profeawir  Namiaa,  haa  put  forward  a 
lomewhat  novel  method  of  dealing  with  flnt  nagativea  by  bleaching 
in  two  ttagea  and  raderelopin^  in  the  oriiiwry  way.     (P.  422.) 

A  f-irther  inatahnit  of  Mr.  F.  W.  T.  Eoohn'*  pacer  on  thr 
luc  h;.niMn  of  diiUu|i«Mt,  oonUining  mmm  important  tabica,  appear* 
oo  page  42S. 

It  ia  a  hopeful  aign  that  the  French  notocnphie  Society,  after  a 
long  period  of  anapanded  animation,  ha*  rtwwaiii  iil  the  iaeue  of 
iUBolletin.    (P.  4a.  1 

A  note  aa  to  the  dcairability  of  the  artiat 'aometime*  nacrificinj; 
hia  ideala  to  the  aitter'a  deaire  for  a  iK.rtrait  rather  than  a  pictorial 
ccmpuaition  will  he  found  on  pagr  t'il. 

8oB*  hinU  oo  the  na«  of  BaahliKl  t  for  ilodio  Dortraitar*.  where 
no  other  fotm  of  artiflcini  light  i«  av  nlahie,  are  given  un  page  422. 

A  ■wrhanirally  a<:t«Mt«d  retouching  p«icii  ia  the  wbject  of  a 
'•^•^P»'«>t.  »h«  l**^  being  given  an  toeentric  routing  movement. 

The  advaae*  in  the  price  of  platm  cootinaM  to  hold  the  attention 

the  aubject. 

_  .  J     -  place  among  the 

eorrespmdHiM  on  pp.  "" 

Qaeriw  relating  to  atraai  markinga.  tank  daivelopment.  mercury- 
vaponr  lampa,  and  the  reatorstion  •>(  fofgy  platea  are  dMlt  with, 
amcof  other  anbjedto,  in  "  Anaweri  to  OwwpundenU."    (P.  432.) 

Drawinga  and  particulars  of  a  caman  lor  ow  nodor  water  will  b« 
found   among  "Patent  Xewa."     (P.  49.) 

Mr.  K.  N.  Speaigbt  haji  Iwen  granted  th«  Belfian  decoration  of  the 
rhrvalirr'a  Croee  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  ■. 


ine  aavanc*  in  toe  price  oi  platen  cootinaea  to  hold  U 
of  ow  comapoodonU,  aevaral  letter*  being  devoted  to 
An  inlenating  note  on  (tripping  films  alao  ftnda  a  plac4 
eorrespoadanM  on  pp.  430,  431. 


EX     CATHEDRA. 

Portraits  or  The  first-  object  of  the  proi'&sional 
Pioture*.  photographer   should   be   to   satisfy   his 

clieut,  the  second  to  satisfy  himself.  When  these  two 
objects  can  be  merged  into  one,  all  is  well,  but  if  either  has 
to  be  sacrificed,  it  must  be,  to  some  extent,  the  latter.  The 
skilful  operator,  wiio  has  thorough  control  of  his  light  and 
materials,  usually  has  a  predilection  for  a  particular  style, 
and  often  ^oses  sight  of  characteristic  points  in  the  sitter 
in  bringing  him  into  conformity  with  it.  Hence  the  less 
technically  skilled  operator,  even  the  raw  amateur,  often 
scores  a  success  by  securing  a  real  portrait,  the  imperfec- 
tions of  which  are  passed  over  for  the  sake  of  its  human 
interest.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  people  who  do 
■not  often  visit  the  photographer,  and  who  feel  rather 
ashamed  of  doing  so.  With  such  there  is  often  a  feeling 
of  constraint  and  a  fear  of  looking  foolisii,  which  results 
in  a  stiff,  repellant  picture,  with  which  neither  tiie  sitter, 
bis  friends,  nor  the  photographer  are  satisfied.  It  is  far 
bett«r  with  subjects  of  this  class  to  concentrate  all  one's 
powers  on  the  task  of  reaching  the  real  personality  of  the 
sitter,  and  of  overlooking  any  little  defects  of  pose  or 
drapery.  Witii  many  people  the  mere  request  to  move 
the  head,  the  arms,  or  even  the  hands  it  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  nervous  tension  which  is  reflected  in  the  face ; 
while  there  are  olhers  who  feel  that  they  have  not  received 
proper  attention  unless  they  have  bee-n  fussed  about  before 
exposure. 


Tha  French  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  sign  of  restoration 
2J^**>*'*»P*»'o  of  the  activities  of  the  French  Photo- 
8ooi«ty.  graphic  Society,  which  since  the  outbreak 

of  war  has  practically  suspended  all  its  usual  public  functions. 
True,  the  sign  is  a  small  one — the  publication  of  an  issue  of 
the  Society's  Bulletin  covering  the  period  December,  191 'i, 
to  December,  1917 — but  there  is  the  expression  of  hope  that, 
as  the  national  crisis  is  now  positively  subsiding,  the  society 
may  look  to  resume  something  like  its  normal  life.  A  large 
proportion  of  its  officers  have  naturally  been  oeoupied  upon 
military  duties.  Its  secretary.  Captain  Cousin,  as  he  now  is, 
4iaB  tai(Bn  an  active  part  in  the  photographic  section  of  the 
auMrrice,  and  has  been  awarded  the  distinction  of  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Death  has  removed  from  its 
ranks  a  prominent  member  in  the  person  of  Lieut. -General 
Houdaille,  with  whose  name  are  associated  several  investiga- 
tions in  scientific  photography  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  when  peace  is  restored  to  France  the  society's  member- 
ship will  not  have  been  sadly  depleted  by  the  protracted  con- 
flict. Nevertheless,  we  join  with  our  French  friends  in 
anticipating  the  days  when  thoughts  can  be  again  devoted  to 
the  art  in  the  foundation  of  which  their  country  took  so 
distinguished  a  part 


studio  Slides*  One  of  the  greatest  comforts  to  the 
single-handed  operator  is  to  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  slides  to  enable  him  to  complete  a 
sitting  of  any  reasonable  number  of  poses  without  having 
to  refill.  In  this  respect  the  American  camera  makers 
give  us  a  good  example.  Instead  of  supplying  one  or  two 
sHdes  heavily  and  expensively  made,  each  holding  two 
plates,  the  Americans  send  out  their  studio  cameras  with 
any  desired  number  of  cheap  light  plate-holders,  each 
carrying  one  7  by  5  plate.  The  camera  stand  usually 
has  a  rack  on  either  side,  one  being  for  unexposed  and 
the  other  for  exposed  plates.  The  single  plate-holder 
has  much  in  its  favour;  it  is  an  absolute  preventive  of 
double  exposures,  which  often  occur  through  forgetfulness 
as  to  whether  it  is  the  first  or  second  plate  which  has  to  be 
used,  and  it  is  actually  easier  to  fill  two  slides  each  with 
one  plate  than  to  put  two  plates  edge  to  edge  in  one 
frame  without  the  risk  of  overlapping.  This  is  naturally 
not  the  time  for  alteration  in  studio  equipment ;  we  must 
be  thankful  now  if  we  can  get  the  simplest  repairs  done, 
but  after  the  war  we  hope  that,  as  in  many  other  things, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  old  way  is  not  the  only  way,  and 
not  even  the  best  way,  nor  the  cheapest.  As  in  eveij  other 
walk  of  life  the  feminine  element  w.ill  have  more  influence 
in  photographic  matters,  we  may  perhaps  look  forward  to 
a  change  in  the  fashion  of  studio  slides. 

*  *  * 

Intensification  We  note  in  the  Italian  journal  "Pro- 
of Flat  gresso  Fotografico  "  a  suggestion  of 
Negatives.  Professor  Namias  for  dealing  with 
negatives  which  require  considerable  improvement 
of  contrast.  The  method  is  one  which  is  deserv- 
ing of  mention,  inasmuch  as  it  utilises  intensify- 
ing solutions  in  common  use,  and  yields  a  result 
which  should  not  be  ojjeu  to  objection  on  the  ground  of 
impermanence.  The  negative  is  first  only  partially 
bleached — only  to  the  half-tones — by  a  very  short  appli- 
cation of  a  bleaching  solution  as  used  for  the  chromium 
intensifier,  i.e. :  Potass  bichromate,  2  gms.,  hydrochloric 
acid,  5  CCS.,  water,  1,000  c.c.s.  As  soon  as  the  half- 
tones only  have  been  bleached,  as  judged  from  the  back 
of  the  plate,  the  latter  is  well  washed,  immersed  in  a 
bleaching  bath  of  mercury  bichloride  until  fully  whitened, 
and  again  well  washed.  It  is  then  re-develojied  in  full  day- 
light until  thoroughly  darkened  through  to  the  glass  side. 
The  rationale  of  the  process  is  the  conversion  of  part  of 
the  image  into  silver  chloride,  and  of  the  remainder  into 
silver-mercury  chloride.  The  former  is  simply  restored 
to  metallic  silver,   but  the  latter  to  metallic  silver   and 

mercury. 

*  *  * 


Studio 
Flashes^ 


Although  "smokeless  '  flash  powders 
have  been  advertised  from  time  to  time, 
we  are  afraid  that  .he  description  is  far  from  accurate, 
for  with  the  best  of  them  the  atmosphere  of  an  ordinary 
studio  would  be  unbearable  after,  say,  four  flashes  in  rapid 
succession,  and  long  after  the  air  was  breathable  again 
there  would  be  enough  smoke  left  to  prevent  any  chance 
of  making  a  bright  negative.  We  must,  therefore,  find 
some  method  of  evading  this  nuisance,  and  this  is  best 
done  by  firing  the  flash  in  a  closed  receptacle,  so  that  the 
smoke  never  enters  the  studio.  This  may  be  done  either 
by  makinw  a  cabinet,  with  a  tube  or  chimney  communi- 
citing  witli  the  open  air,  or  by  firing  the  flash  outside  the 
studio  window.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  better  course, 
as  the  floor  space  of  the  studio  is  not  encroached  upon, 
although  the  necessity  for  a  cabinet  is  not  removed,  as  not 
only  is  a  reflector  behind  the  light  very  desirable,  but  it 
i^  necessary  to  cover  the  flash  to  prevent  annoyance  to  the 
neighbours.     A  light  wooden  or  iron  box.  about  three  feet 


square  on  the  front  and  twenty  inches  deep  may  be  hung 
close  under  the  eaves  of  the  studio,  and  this,  furnished 
with  a  pan  and  igniting  device,  is  all  that  is  needed.  If 
of  wood,  the  interior  and  exterior  should  be  thickly  coated 
with  whitewash.  The  top  of  the  box  should  have  a  six- 
inch  hole  to  allow  the  smoke  to  escape,  this  being  covered 
with  a  lid  supported  on  blocks  to  Keep  the  rain  out :  a 
pane  of  glass  should  be  made  to  hinge  or  move  otherwise, 
so  that  the  lamp  can  be  recharged  from  the  inside  of  the 
studio.  A  cabinet  for  inside  use  may  be  made  on  the 
model  of  a  "Punch  and  Judy''  show,  a  light  wooden 
fiamework  being  covered  with  canvas  which  is  well  white- 
washed on  both  sides ;  the  proscenium  opening,  which 
should  come  lower  down  than  in  the  genuine*  article,  is 
covered  with  close  muslin  or  nainsook,  which  should  be 
saturated  with  alum  or  tungstate  of  soda.  The  chimney 
may  be  of  card  if  straight  or  of  calico  sewn  over  a  spiral 
wire,  the  outlet  end  being  carried  into  the  open  air  by 
any  convenient  route.  In  these  days  of  electricity,  flash- 
light is  not  often  used  in  regular  studio  work,  but  there 
are  many  working  in  camps  or  villages  to  whom  it  is  a 
necessity  for  winter  work. 


RESTRICTIONS    OF    THE    TIMES. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  liberty  for  mankind  in  'the 
largest  sense,  people  of  every  country  require  to  submit 
during  the  process  of  its  realisation  to  restrictions  which 
are,  upon  a  minor  scale,  a  negation  of  the  conception  which 
most  of  us  have  formed  of  individual  liberty.  While  we 
may  chafe  at  them,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  form  a 
part  of  the'  national  machinery  which  moves  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  common  aims  of  the  Allied  nations.  After  all, 
most  of  them  are  not  of  such  severely  restrictive  character 
that  they  obstruct  the  course  of  national  life ;  they  may,  as 
they  are  intended  Vo  do,  divert  it  into  other  channels,  and 
though  hardships  may  be  felt  in  individual  cases,  annoy- 
ances and  disappointments  will  be  most  frequently  the  result 
of  omission  to  recognise  that  things  are  not  in  the  pre-war 
laisxez-faire  condition.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
military  regulation  and  prohibition  of  photography  in  many 
places  as  something  which  is  best  investigated  locally,  it 
may  be  of  service  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  present- 
day  restrictions,  the  need  of  emphasis  of  which  is  proved  to 
us  by  questions  which  constantly  reach  us. 

One  of  these  is  the  Order  of  the  Ministry  of  National 
Service  permitting  the -establishment  of  a  "new"'  retail 
business  only  by  licence  granted  by  the  Ministry.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  photographic  business  which  deals  with 
the  public  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  Order,  whether  the 
trade  consists  in  the  taking  or  making  of  photographs,  or 
the  supply  of  photographic  requisites.  A  "  new  "  business 
is  defined  as  one  established  after  the  date  of  the  Order, 
viz.,  February  18,  1918.  The  Order  applies  not  only  to  a 
new  business  but  to  a  new  branch  of  an  existing  business, 
which  latter  may  be  a  retail  business  opened  at  premises 
not  previously  used  by  the  retailer  for  such  business,  or 
may  be  the  opening  in  existing  premises  of  a  business  noi 
previously  carried  on  by  the  retailer.  While  the  intention 
of  the  Order  is  obviously  regulative  in  the  sense  of  prohibi 
tion,  it  need  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  opening  ol 
any  and  every  new  business,  is  necessarily  forbidden.  The 
position  is  that  a  business  must  be  carried  on  under  a  licence 
granted  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  business,  the 
needs  of  the  locality,  and  the  circumstances  and  record  of 
the  applicant.  Applications  for  the  licence  are  dealt  witli 
by  branches  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Service,  to  one  or 
other  of  which  application  should  be  made  (in  writing) 
according  to  the  applicant's  geographical  position.  The 
addresses  of  these  so-called  "  Regional  Headquarters"  and 
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the   parts  of    the   country   with  which  they  deal  are    as 
follows : — 


lUfiaa. 


Area  COTend. 


Xiondon  The  Metropolitan  Police  Area  ... 

EastAnglia  ...;B«mx,   Hertford.   Buckingham. 
Berkshire,   Oxfordshire,  Bad- 

I     fotdahire,     Hantingdonthin, 

j  Cambridgeshire.  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk   (except   that  part  of 

'     Gnater   London  covered    by 

Metropolitan  Police  .\rea) 
Kent,  Hampshire,  Surrey,  and 

I     Sosaez  (except    that  part  of 

I  Oraatar  London  covered  hj 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Area) 

Gloucwtarshire.  Wiltshire,  Dor- 
set, Somarset,  Devonahiie, 
and  Cornwall 

Counties  of  Staffordshire,  Shiop- 
abire,  Warwickshire.  VVoroaa- 
teishirs,  and  Herefordshire 

Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire  (except  tho  district 
inclading  Oloaaop  and  Naw 
Mills), LcioMtatahire,  Ratlaad 
and  Northamptonshire 

Yorkshire  (axoept  Clevdand 
district) 


Booth- Eastern . 

Booth- Western. 
Wast  Midlands 
East   Midlands 

Yorkshira  


North  Western 
Northern    

Wales 

Scotland     


I^ancaahire,  Chaabire,  with  tba 
district  inoloding  Gloss<^  and 
Naw  Mills  in  Derbyshire 

Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
Durham  and  Westmoreland, 
with  the  Cleveland  District  of 
Y'orkshira  and  Berwick 

Wales  and  the  County  of  Mon- 
month 

Seotland,  except  the  town  of 
Barwiak 


RefioDSl  Headiiusrtan 

Session  House,  New- 
ington  Causeway, 
S.E. 

82,  Westboume  Ter- 
race, Paddington, 
W. 


84,  Westboume  Ter- 
race, Paddington, 
W. 

5a,  Union  Street, 
Bristol 

Queen's  College, 
Birmingham 

South  Boad,  Not- 
tingham 


(Till  farther  notice.) 
C/o  Assistant 
Director  of  Re- 
cruiting, Hare- 
wood  Barracks, 
Leeds 

Maw  Arts  Building, 
Liverpool  Univer- 
sity, Liverpool 

7,  Savilla  Place, 
Newoastia  •  on  - 
Tyna 

Taehnical     College, 

Cardifl 
aO  A  22.  OrocTenor 

Stieat,  Edinburgh 


Another  piece  of  war-time  legislation  ia  the  Registration 
of  Busineris  Names  Act,  the  provisions  of  which  are 
frequently  the  subject  of  inquiries  which  reach  us.  The 
most  common  misconception  in  regard  to  it  is  that  it 
applies  only  to  aliens  of  enemy  nationality  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  aliens.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  of  coarse:  though  it  is 
framed  as  a  measure  of  restraining  enemy  penetration,  it 
•ppliea  to  persona  of  any  nationality  carrying  on  business 
in  this  country.  The  Act  is  directed  against  businesses 
conducted  under  a  fancy  or  a  disguised  name — a  favourite 
device  of  the  insidious  German.  There  is  nothing  in  it 
which  prevents  a  business  being  run  in  this  way ;  but,  if 
it  i.<4.  the  Art  provides  that  ctftomers  of  the  firm  shall 
know  who  they  are  actually  dealing  with,  and  moreover 
that  an  official  register  of  such  firms  and  of  any  changes 
which  take  place  in  them  shall  b«  kept.  That  being  so, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  a  pnotographev  acquir- 
ing a  business  has  a  liking  for  giving  it  a  more  attractive 
name  than  his  own  may  happen  to  be,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  what  are  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
compulsory  to  rc^sfer  the  business  name.  It  is  compul- 
•ory  to  register  n  the  title  of  the  firm  does  not  consist 
simply  of  the  partners'  true  .lurnamea  with  nothing  added 
to  ttiem  beyond  their  true  Christian  names  or  initials.  In 
the  case  of  an  individual,  his  true  sttmame  with  no  addi- 
tion other  than  his  true  Christian  name  or  initials.  ALso, 
and  independently  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  compulsory  to 
register  if  an  individual  proprietor  or  partner  has  at  any 
time  changed  his  name.  He  may  be  carrying  on  business 
under  his  present  name,  but  if  that  is  not  his  original 


name  the  Act  enforces  registration.  The  very  narrow 
wording  of  the  Act  thus  has  the  effect  of  drawing  within 
its  net  firms  or  persons  who  might  not  suspect  themselves 
to  be  affected  by  it.  For  instance,  A.  Jonea  trading  as 
'•Jones  and  Co."  must  register;  the  "and  Co."  is  the 
addition  to  his  true  name.  Similarly,  for  the  same  reason, 
he  would  have  to  register  if  trading  as  "  James  Brothers," 
even  though  he  were,  in  a  firm  so  titled,  really  tradiu<T  in 
partnership  with  a  brother.  Also  an  adopted  change  in 
the  spelling  of  a  name  or  the  adoption  of  an  additional 
Christian  name  brings  an  individual  within  the  Act,  and 
likewise  applies  it  to  a  firm  in  which  such  individual  is  a 
partner. 

So  much  for  the  things  which  make  registration  com- 
pulsory. The  further  important  part  of  the  Act  is  that 
which  states  the  things  which  any  person  or  firm  coming 
within  its  provisions  must  do.  Here  the  Act  discrimi- 
nates between  British-born  subjects  and  aliens.  Heads 
of,  or  partners  in,  registered  firms,  are  required  to  state 
certain  particulars  of  themselves  on  business  catalogues, 
note-headings,  circulars,  and  other  stationery  used  in  the 
commercial  carrj-ing  on  of  a  business.  If  they  have 
always  been  of  British  nationality  the  only  particular  is 
their  true  Christian  name  (or  initials)  and  surnames  Gx&t 
is  unless  they  have  changed  their  names,  in  which  case 
the  previous  name  must  also  be  stated.  But  in  the  case 
of  an  alien,  even  though  naturalised  in  this  country  as  a 
Britwh  subject,  the  nationality  or  former  nationality  must 
be  stated,  together  with  particulars  of  the  Christian  names 
(or  initials)  and  surname,  and  also  of  any  previous  name. 
It  IS  not  re<^uired  to  put  any  of  these  particulars  on  the 
facia  of  business  premises,  nor  on  mounted  photographs 
or  postcards. 

Although  not  a  war  measure— in  fact,  of  six  years  age- 
it  would  seem  that  the  Shops  Act  13  imperfectly  appreciated 
by  some  of  our  correspondenU,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that 
in  some  places  a  measure  of  latitude  has  been  observed  by 
the  local  authority  in  enforcing  its  provisions  in  com- 
mendable recognition  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  In 
other  places,  however,  ignorance  of  its  scope  may  be  the 
means  of  bringing  the  proprietor  of  a  business  into 
unwelcome  conflict  with  the  local  powers  that  be. 
Therefore  let  it  be  made  clear  in  the  first  place 
that  the  Shops  Act  has  nothing  to  do  with  Sun- 
day closing.  The  keeping  open  of  a  place  of  business 
on  ssunday  is  a  breach  of  the  old  Statute  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  but  as  the  Act  is  unenforced  in  many  places, 
and  as,  moreover,  the  maximum  fine  is  one  of  58.,  photo- 
graphers opening  on  Sundays  are  not  affected  by  it  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  By  the  Shops  Act,  however,  several 
distinct  things  are  regulated — viz.,  the  closing  of  a  business 
during  the  cme-half  of  a  weekday  in  each  week,  the  grant- 
ing of  one  half-day  holiday  to  assistants  (apart  from  Sun- 
days), and  the  hours  during  which  assistants  work.  In 
r^ard  to  the  first  of  these,  the  part  of  a 
photographic  establishment  to  which  the  public  has 
acoeae  for  the  purpose  of  giving  orders  is  a 
"shop"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act;  othei 
workrooQU  come  under  the  Factory  Act,  and  are 
exeinpt  ttom  the  provisions  of  the  Shops  Act.  And  as 
regards  the  half-day  closing,  much  latitude  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  local  authority  for  dealing  with  different 
dajrs,  although  in  small  towns  there  is  one  appointed  half- 
day  in  which  all  ''shops  "  are  to  be  closed.  Tlie  assistant's. 
half-holiday  may  be  on  the  closing  day  or  on  any  other 
day,  with  the  qualification  as  regards  the  latter  that  notice 
must  be  posted  up  as  to  the  day  appointed,  before  assistants 
leave  on  the  previous  Saturday.  The  Act  also  prescribes 
rntervals  for  dinner  and  tea  for  assistants,  that  for  the 
latter  being  compulsory  only  when  assistants  work  up  to 
seven  o'clock  or  later.      Assistants  who  come  within  the 
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Act  are,  it  will  be  understood,  those  occupied  in  or  about 
the  "  shop  "  part  of  a  photographer's  premises.  A  door- 
man who  stands  outside  and  may  canvass  for  orders  has 
been  judicially  classed  as  a  shop  assistant.    Those  who  Tnay 


feel  the  occasion  for  any  further  instruction  in  the  Act 
cannot  do  better  than  obtain  the  Memorandum  relating  to 
the  Shops  Act  issued  by  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  Kings- 
way,  London,  W.C.2,  price  IJd.  post  free. 


THE      LONDON      SALON. 


It  is  quite  evident  that  portrait  photography  has  i-eally  "  got 
a  move  on  "  at  last.  The  Salon  has  never  shown  so  full  a 
crowd  of  really  interesting  and  striking  things.  From  the  old- 
established  to  the  latest  arrival  the  year's  work  sounds  a  high 
note.  William  Crooke,  of  Edinburgh,  scores  best  with  his 
three-quarter  length  of  Major  Hugh  Simpson  (230),  of  which 
the  general  lighting  is  airy  and  gives  a  good  impression  of  space 
around  the  figure,  although  the  illumination  of  the  face  is 
somewhat  complex.  Mr.  Crooke' s  work  still  i-etains  its  force, 
power,  and  brilliancy. 

To  switch  from  the  old-established  to  the  latest  arrival  is  to 
come  face  to  face  with  a  figure  series  by  a  lady  who  signs  herself 
"-Jay."  They  represent  the  feminine  emotions  (and  a  vice  or 
tvro).  The  picture  depicting  Mrs.  Jay's  notion  of  feminine 
"Trepidation"  (166)  is  a  print  of  that  kind  which  could  not 
be'  produced  fast  enough  for  sale  as  a  postcard  in  a  Soho 
"  Libra irie  Fran^aise  "   in  these  free  and   frank  times. 

Cecil,  Basil,  and  sportive  professionals  of  their  class  are  well 
to  the  fore.  Cecil  sends  a  fine  print  of  a  hesitating  devotee 
who  maintains  a  profile  position  for  the  benefit  of  the  operator 
who  evidently  did  not  wish  him  to  obscure  the  crucifix  by 
adopting  tliie  conventual  vis-a-vis  position.  The  title  is  ' '  Fatiheai 
Nolan  "  (3),  but  the  print  has  more  the  air  of  a  fancy  picture 
than  a  portrait.  It  is  good  in  design  and  tonal  scheme.  A 
mother  and  child  are  beautifully  grouped  in  "Lady  Scott  and  Her 
Son  Peter"  (82).  More  interesting  in  point  of  view  of  lighting 
is  "Margaret  Bannerman  "  (108),  posed  against  a  wide  window 
from  which  the  light  filters  through  her  gossamer  draperies. 
"Curds  and  Whey"  (112)  is  a  little  girl  drinking  out  of  a 
basin  ;  vei-y  good,  except  that  she  appears  to  have  her  nose 
rather  than  her  mouth  in  the  beverage.  Another  little  blemish 
exists  in  "Miss  Troubridge  "  (135),  a  veiled  black  figure  of 
nice  sentiment,  but  displaying  a  hand  the  scale  and  shape  of 
which  are  not  happy.  Mr.  Hugh  Cecil 'will  not  think  us  un- 
charitable in  thus  pointing  out  what  we  think  the  public 
would  certainly  fasten  upon  to  the  inevitable  discredit  of  works 
otherwise  eliciting  all  praise.  These  trifles  are  too  often  over- 
looked in  the  familiarity  of  the  photographer  with  his  own  work 
throughout  the  processes  ;  but  a  fresh  eye  catches  them  at  once. 
Basil's  young  nude  girl,  "Child  Study"  (47)  is  a  first-rate 
exercise  in  broad  tones  with  good  modelling,  the  figure  standing 
against  a  light  background,  whilst  the  solid  and  statuesque 
modelling  of  his  "Head"  (186)  forms  a  marked  vai-iety  in 
treatment.  In  this,  the  curious  headdress,  which  is  the  last 
word  in  simplicity,  and  conceals  the  hair,  has  been  a  great  help 
to  the  broad,  plain,  and  plastic  treatment  which  is  the  evident 
motive. 

The  London  Salon  is  this  year  much  indebted  to  American 
work,  and  perhaps  the  most  extensive  selection  from  the  other 
side  comes  from  Louis  Fleckenstein,  who  has  never  shown  us 
better  work.  His  "War  Widow"  (139)  is  a  print  of  great 
beauty,  finely  composed  and  even  finer  in  lighting.  "  Dawa- 
sonta  "  (144)  is  the  life-sized  head  of  a  Red  Indian  lady,  and 
we  must  confess  to  never  expecting  such  personal  charm  to 
exist  in  a  race  of  aboriginals.  "Betty  "  (147),  in  a  black  hat 
and  cloak  which  makes  of  her  nothing  but  a  geometrical  figure 
upon  a  plain  background,  is  a  little  helped  out  by  a  shadow  on 
the  wall. 


Shadows  are  all  in  all  to  Mr.  Fleckenstein,  who  shows  his 
sitter,  "  W.  A.  Hudson"  (143)  well  out  of  the  way,  so  that 
he  shall  not  spoil  the  sciagraph.  This  method  may  be  seen 
also,  by  Hugo  van  Wadenoyen,  in  "An  American"  (149),  a 
young  man  with  a  cigarette.  In  a  more  ordinary  style  the  same 
photographer  presents  an  imposing  portrait  of  Mr.  Matheson 
Lang  (176). 

Alice  Boughton  has  achieved  one  of  the  most  lovely  things 
in  tlie  collection,  a  "  Mother  and  Baby  "  (41).  There  is  no 
high-falutin  maternal  sentiment  about  this,  but  it  has  the  merit 
of  a  faultless  design  and  composition,  with  a  healthy  treatment 
of  light  and  shade  that  is  forceful  and  graceful.  Walter 
Benington  sends  a  smart  figure  of  a  girl  in  a  hideous  "  Striped 
Dress  "  (36).  This,  however,  is  the  kind  of  thing  people  in  the 
poster  line'ai'e  persuading  themselves  to  prefer.  It  is  a  strik- 
ing little  print  with  fine  quality.  Young  persons  of  the  fanc.v 
figure  order  are  also  sent  by  Andrew  Barclay.  In  a  similar 
vein  is  A.  F.  Kales'  "A  Daughter  of  the  Desert"  (18),  a  lady 
attixed  in  a  blanket  and  turban,  and  smiling  hard.  Mr.  Kales 
shows  other  excellent  work  besides  this  Idyll  of  the  Turkisli 
Bath,  which  boasts  of  much  quality.  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon 
contributes  a  dancing  lady  with  a  tambourine,  rather  dull  in 
tone  values,  entitled  "The  Dance"  (1);  also  a  charming 
classic  piece  which  he  calls  "Faun,"  regardless  of  the  model's 
sex.  Stranger  in  tune,  but  not  in  design,  is  his  "  Dacia  "  (123), 
a  study  in  simple  tones  of  black  and  grey,  with  a  glistening 
accent  on  the  lady's  eyeballs. 

But  none  of  these  things  can  rightly  be  styled  portraits  in 
the  professional  sense.  They  are,  perhaps,  valuable  evidence 
of  the  versatility  and  skill  of  their  authors,  as  well  as  useful 
bids  for  popularity,  but  they  seem  destined  for  the  illustrated 
weeklies  rather  than  the  family  album  or  mantelpiece.  The 
Earl's  altogether  lovely  "Portrait"  (22)  is,  however,  legiti- 
mate portraiture,  and  at  the  same  time  eminently  pictorial. 
Beyond  the  persona]  charms  of  the  sitter,  which  were  to  the 
photographer's  advantage  at  the  outset,  he  has  availed  himself 
of  every  resource  to  make  up  an  ensemble  of  lightness  and  grace. 
The  pose  of  this  head  and  bust  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  yet 
free  and  full  of  life.  The  lighting  gives  modelling  and  round- 
ness every  chance,  and  the  treatment  of  tone  and  definition 
gives  the  whole  thing  a  rare  softness  and  delicacy  which  would 
be  hard  to  beat. 

Bertram  Park  keeps  on  the  lines  admirably  this  year — a  sure 
proof  that  maturity  in  an  art  makes  for  chastening  of  judg- 
ment. Two  of  his  portraits  in  this  show  are  wonders  of  rich- 
ness, brilliancy,  and  charm  of  lighting.  They  are  further 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  style  and  sureness  of  taste  which  mu.st 
prove  of  the  greatest  value  in  a  select  clientele.  The  two  very 
similar  prints,  entitled  respectively,  "  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lady 
Lovat"  (38)  and  'The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Countess  Poulett "  (104), 
have  the  old  mezzotint  as  an  ideal,  and  the  former  particularly 
is  extremely  charming.  The  mezzotint  has  obviously  inspired 
Marcus  Adams  also.  His  portraits  of  children  are  moi'e  arrest- 
ing than  they  have  been  for  a  year  or  two  past.  On  the  margin 
of  "  Reflection  "  (23),  a  little  girl  seated  very  demurely,  the 
title  is  inscribed  in  the  script  characters  of  old  copper-plate, 
and  the  mount  simulates  the  discoloured  paper  of  print-sellers' 
window  specimens.     Perhaps  Mr.  Adams  was  not  well  advised 
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t'l  u«e  iwathes  oftullf  around  the  nakedness  of  a  baby,  •'  The 
Y.^iiiis  Prince"  (145).  We  do  not  display  our  youngsters  in 
thi«  guise  ewn  in  the  nursery  and  the  bathroom. 

Two  works  by  Herbert  Lambert  are  of  importance  here.  One 
is  a  retht- r  pompons,  but  cleverly  carried  out,  portrait  of  ■  Cyril 
Stott "  (121).  who  is,  however,  adopting  too  self-consciously 
the  pos«  of  the  Sfreat  c<:>mposer.  The  other  is  a  young  girl, 
bri::ht.  pretty,  and  spontaneous:  a  true  British  "flapper"  of 
thf  healthy  type.  This  is  ■  Xancy  "  (190),  admirably  posed 
anl    iii'-ly   lit. 

.\  h'  1  I  of  much  charm  which  E.  P.  Beaufort  calls  "  CEnone" 
(30),  is  mounted  with  good  effect  in  a  circle,  upon  which,  how- 
ever, the  photographer  has  failed  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
inscribing  his  name.  As  he  has  done  so  clunisily  in  pencil  his 
print  suffers  in  con«ec|nence. 

Uvj.h  technical  merit  characterises  a  {Mrtrait  by  Nicholas  E. 
Smirnofl  of  a  placidly  smiling  gfiit'-msn  in  a  light  suit  who 
stands  before  a  bright  backgr.jun.l,  "  Mr.  Richard  I^ake, 
Fit  C.S."  (204).  Purists  in  photography  will  scarcely  be  able 
to  l>-ar  tli«iiMelv««  away  from  this  little  gem  of  clean  and 
m.T.sterly  work,  the  best  of  many  t-xarnples  by  the  same  hand. 
unl.*»  it  is  to  enjoy  the  "  Study  "  (173).  This  is  a  charming 
example  of  the  picturesque  effect  of  indoor  lighting.  A  lady 
stands  in  a  cumer  by  a  window.  Her  face  and  costume  are 
fully  modeIle<i  in  spite  of  the  acut.-  lighting,  and  the  whole 
«■  •    feeling.       W.   J. 

1'  .      It  is  little  more 

t:  liut   the    reaching  forward   pose   and   the 

II  ''rtainly    justitit^    its    title.        Posing    is 

reifiari-.  ii  !,■  •!»<>  in  H.  Mortimer  I,ii!ilj'«  "Portrait"  (231):  • 
la-i\  aluiust  at  full  length,  with  a  v.  ilking  stick,  and  swaying 
backwards  in  an  attitude  very  augL;>^tire  of  action.  There  ia 
Dothini!  more  »pontsne<:>u.*  in  the  t^i-iiu. 

S.  W.  Shore's  I'.rtrait"  (16>  i*  a  full-«i»<  bead  of  an 
eMerly  lady.     The  print  is  tri'  •  filling  of  the 

spa/^  ia  quite  »afi.«fs'-t<>ry,  ai,  li  of  the  face 

'he  work  :  '    and  di<-  For  one  thing,  it 

.^  -    .,ng  and  iu  in  its  ton  .  i«  by  no  means  a 

common  merit  in  large  work.  There  alt  wme  enlargements 
bere  that  an>  tame  and  flat  without  any  TMSon  or  need,  as  it 
•eemt  to  us.  When  a  portrait  is  ii"')iing  more  than  the  still 
lineaments  of  a  faa>  "  writ  large."  withont  the  beauty  of  light 
and  shade,  and  without  any  natjirnl  and  pictorial  effect,  it  is 
not  likelr  to  ttir  up  enthusiasm.  Mudi  better  is  it  to  incor- 
porate «r>m<»  i'I>'u  thit  will  m^\:f  *hc  thin*»  s  picture.  Mr. 
Bmirnuff'j'  1.    is   life-like 

eTi'!i,;h  to  .1    ■  I       _  _     r;_ji        mi,  pure,   and 

portrait,  yet  it  is  in  it«e!f  a  faaeinating  work  to  any 
re  not  acquainted  with  the  fitter.       In  a   lew    degm. 
-'  the  figure  is  relatively  too  small,  E.  Henry  Weston's 
i y.rtrait  of  Mrs.  C."  (166)  pi:**.----  this  addeil  merit.     Here 
the  sift«-r  reclines  before  a  curtain.-!  window  through  which  the 


sun  streams.     It  has   been  done  often  enough  before — by  the 
amateur  ;  but  how  often  by  the  professional  ? 

Louis  Fleckenstein  admirably  secures  a  charming  touch  of 
light  on  'Baby  Pinkhara  "  (152),  as  well  as  that  vast  advan- 
tage, a  sensation  of  spa(»  and  air  round  the  figure.  This  rich 
little  print  recalls  a  painted  portrait  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  An  excellent  imitation  of  an  old  Dut<'h  master  is 
seen  in  R.  Polak's  portrait  of  -  Lady  with  Coat  of  Arms  " 
(156),  a  single  figure  in  a  black  dress,  ruff,  and  headdress,  which 
might  be  a  photographic  reproduction  of  an  old  canvas.  The 
coat  of  arms  is  a  kind  of  war  decoration  on  the  otherwise  plain 
background.  The  idea  seems  to  us  to.be  worth  consideration 
with  sitters  who  can  command  the  historical  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  the  make-up.  There  are,  of  course,  other  costume  por- 
traits in  the  room,  but  none  that  recalls  a  picture.  Jessie 
Thomson's  smart  little  "Beau  Adair"  (319)  is  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Agnes  Bruce  Milne,  but  it  is  simply  a  theatrical  recon- 
struction of  the  life,  not  of  the  art,  of  a  bygone  day. 

Pretty  children  abound  here,  as  usual.  We  have  spoken  of 
a  few  by  Marcus  Adams.  We  ought  also  to  mention  his 
"  Portrait  "  (168)  for  the  excellent  texture  of  the  hair,  which 
is  the  making  of  the  work.  Miss  Constance  Ellis  sends  a 
bonnie  head  and  bust  of  a  little  girl  called  "  Fan  "  (331), 
remarkable  for  roundness  of  treatment.  Some  fun  is  seen  in 
Francceca  Bootwick's  "  Portrait  Group  "  (350),  which  in  reality 
is  a  little  girl  in  white  fur  and  muff,  leaning  by  a  sofa  on 
which  stands  two  woollen  nondescript  toy  dogs.  "  Head  of  a 
Child  "  (182),  by  Yvonne  Park,  her  "  Figure  Study  "  (181)  and 
"Miss  Mirai  Crawford"  (183)  evince  much  taste  and  great 
promise  for  the  future. 

All  who  are  interested  in  figure  studies  of  the  nude  descrip- 
tion will  find  many  here  to  interest  them.  They  are  scarcely 
within  the  ger.erally  accepted  limits  of  portraiture, 
ai>d  it  is  not  worth  wirile,  tiherefoi'e,  to  treat  of  them  in  this 
article. 

Amongst  types  of  race  and  character  Mrs.  Ambrose.  Ralli's 
examples  are  very  arresting.  Their  strength  of  light  and 
shade  are  exactly  in  the  vein  of  D.  O.  Hill,  whose  chief  merit 
they  perpetuate.  The  best  of  all  is  "  [..ace  Workers  "  (219). 
ThU  represents  two  women  working  at  their  pillows  in  the  open 
air,  partly  sheltered  from  the  blaze  of  the  sun  by  a  sort  of  dark 
entry,  in  the  shade  of  which  they  are  sitting.  The  print  gives 
not  only  the  strong  sun  effect  and  its  great  interest  from  a 
landacape  point  of  view,  but  it  renders  the  life  and  character 
of  the  ty|M«  very  convincingly.  The  modelling  is  perfect,  even 
in  the  shadows,  and  the  low  tone  of  the  further  woman,  who  is 
entirely  out  of  the  sunlight,  is  excellently  rendered.  There 
are  several  southern  types  from  Mrs.  Ralli's  hand,  but  next  to 
the  "  Lace  Workere  "  we  are  beat  pleased  with  a  strong,  rugged 
head  of  an  old  man  which  is  simply  described  as  "Portrait" 
(299).  Dr.  Norman  Flower's  "  Study  of  a  Maltese  Peasant  " 
(345)  is  also  deserving  of  remark. 


THE    MECHANISM     OF    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    IMAGE    IN 

A    DRY    PLATE    NEGATIVE. 


(CoHtimttd  from  png*  413.) 

In  T^a  I  are  given  the  reading*,  nftvr  fof  dedurtinn,  ind  al«o 
the  msan*  of  lb«  rcadini;*  obtained  with  the  Vwo  film*. 

Note  ibst  the  limit  of  develspmci  ■  'lid 

.     practically   re-iched    for   the   thor:  in 

aboot  three  to  four  minute*,  and  for  the  qezt  exposure  (.6  C.M.S.) 
in  about  six  miDuloi. 

The  I  C.M.S.  espnsDre  and  higher  expoenres  have  barely  reached 
their  limitii  «ft«r  16  roinut«s'  devrlopmrnt. 

For  Table  II.  I  htvc  taken  the  m.iximum  deiuity  found  for  each 


(A  paper  read  before  the  Royal  PESoRTapbic  Society.) 

exposure  as  100,  and  have  then  calculated  the  percentages  of  density 
developed  in  each  case  for  corresponding  lengths  of  time. 

TABLR  It.  


mas. 

1 

1 

11 

1 

3 

4 

& 

» 

13 

16 

c.a.s. 
.2S 

17-50 

ss-oo 

SZ'SO 

75-00 

97-BO 

90-00 

ICOOO 

97-50 

92-tO 

85-00 

■5 

17-S7 

Z7  27 

«72 

GO-CO 

81-81 

89-09 

96-J6 

96-36 

lW-00 

98-18 

1 

IS'M 

22^ 

J2-27 

4S-U 

W« 

n-n 

M-46 

90-04 

95-60 

100-00 

U'40 

19J0 

2810    38-90 

56-10 

64-90 

79-70 

8710 

95-90 

100-00 
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TABLE    I. 


i  Concentration  developer. 


Fog  and 
Exposures 


Film 
Nos.  and 
Means. 


Times  of  Development. 


J  min. 


1  m 

in. 

■i 

o6 

04 

•050 

•4 
•08 

06 

•08 

08 

070 

•'3 

M 
16 

■150 

•21 
•26 

30 

■40 

27 

285 

•4J 

43 
38 

•405 

■60 

•58 

56 
49 

525 

■78 
•78 

66 

•96 

59 

■625 

■93 

74 
70 

■720 

I,  •  04 
1  -06 

82 

116 

7.'i 

•78.5 

116 

87 
80 

1-24 

1-24 

3  mins. 


4  mins. 


6  mins. 


8  mins. 


16  v.:r.i 


•  25  CMS. 
•5C.M.S. 
I  C.M.S.  . . 
jC.M.S.  .. 
4  C.M.S.  . 
8  CMS.  .. 
16  C.M.S. 
32  C.M.S. 
64CM.S. 


2074 
1932 
Mean 

2074 
1932 
Mean 

2074 

1932 

Mean 

2074 

1932 
Mean 

2074 
1932 
Mean 

2074 
1932 
Mean 

2074 
■  932 
Mean 

2074 
1932 
Mean 

2074 
1932 
Mean 

2074 
1932 
Mean 


•04 
•03 


04 
■03 


•09 


■20 
•19 


■30 

•26 


■39 
•35 


•48 
•43 


■035 


•035 


•095 


■195 


•280 


370 


■55 
■49 


■455 


520 


•60 

■55 


'575 


•66 
■59 


•575 


■835 


105 


•235 


■405 


■590 


•780 


•945 


1  -050 


1    160 


I  -240 


•15 


•18 


■31 

■35 


■57 
,-58 


■83 
•80 


•125 


150 


•330 


■575 


•815 


•07 
•05 


1   060 


•23 

•25 


I  -240 


•39 

■42 


'•405 


■55 
■53 


1-540 


■65 
■60 


I   625 


•17 


•41 
•49 


■80 
•«3 


•17 
■18 


■53 
•5? 


■77 
■77 


•M5 


'05 


■450 


■8T-5 


'■175 


■515 


1    770 


•99 

■97 


1-980 


■18 
■12 


2-150 


-27 
•25 


•170 


■14 


-46 

•52 

■88 
-92 

■38 
■34 

■82 
■79 


-490 


-900 


-360 


1-805 


2-13 


2  ■  1 25 


•■37 
■30 


2  335 


-52 
■47 


2-495 


-69 
■61 


2-260 


2-650 


•^2 
•20 


•16 

-24 


-48 

■58 


s(o 


•53" 


I  -060 


1  -66 
i-68 


-670 


2-22 


2-240 


66 
2-57 


2-6JJ 


(2   86) 


-26 
-26 


-16 

•23 


-48 
•58 


■95 


-530 


1  MO 

i-i6 

.   '■!30 


1-84 
1-81 


1-825 


2-50 

2-44 


2   470 


■34 
■30 


•13 
•34 


1-14 

I  -20 


2-03 
1-99 


(2-73) 


■320 


18' 


■550 


■42 
•33 


•'4 


•48 
■60 


-2<> 
•31 


-06 
■13 


375 


170 


255 


2-095  ■ 


Excepting  for  a  di.screpancy  in  the  lowest  exposure,  at  four 
minutes'  developmeut,  it  is  cleai-  that  the  low  exposures  iiace  ahead 
of  the  higher  exposures  in  their  early  stages  of  development,  and 
reach  their  limits  sooner  than  do  the  higher  exposures.  This  is 
shown  more  dearly  in  the  curve-  diagiajn  for  Ta;ble  II.  (Fig.  3). 


The  peculiarity  shown  by  the  .26  C.M.S.  density  readings  of 
reaching  a  maximum  and  then  going  off  again  when  development 
is  prolonged,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fog,  which  for  practical 
purpoaes  we  have  to  deduct,  is  greater  than  the  amount -of  fog 
actually   developed   in   the  exposed  parts  of   the  ilm. 

For  some  reason  the  fog  development  in  the  exposed  parts  always 


seems  to  be  held  back.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  developer  in  these  parts  is  more  or  less  weakened  and 
restrained  by  the  development  of  tlie  exposed  haloid.  I  do  not, 
however,  think  that  local  restraint  and  weakening  of  the  developer 
a;lone  accounts  for  this  holding  back  of  the  fog  development,  for  I 
have  repeatedly  observed  a  forjn  of  fictitious 
reveraal  in  the  lowest  exposures  of  a  film 
during  prolonged  development,  especially 
when  the  emulsion  is  inclined  to  be  very- 
foggy.  In  these  cases  the  low  exposures  give 
distinct  but  low  density  readings  (after  fog 
deduction)  when  the  times  of  development 
are  not  unduly  long;  but  if  development  is 
forced,  one  dbtains  minus  readings  in  these 
e.xpcsures,  and  on  inspection  the  lowest  ex- 
IKisures  have  the  appearance  of  being 
reversed,  on  account  of  the  fog  density  in 
the  adjoining  unexposed  portions  being 
greater  than  the  density  of  the  silvei'  deposit 
in  the  portion  tff  the  film  which  has  been 
given  a  short  exposure.  The  fact  that  this 
peculiarity  of  fictitious  reversal  shows  up 
in  the  weak  exposures,  only  when  develop- 
ment is  prolonged,  and  when  therefore  the 
developer  has  locally  had  ample  time  to  get 
replaced  by  fresh  developer,  to  my  mind 
indicates  that  light,  even  iveah  light,  exerts 
some  sort  of  reversing  action  on  the  fog 
itself. 
In  Fig.  4  the  characteristic  curves  have  been  plotted  out  for  the 
mean  readings  in  Taible  I. 

The  effect  of  the  irregular  development  on  the  curves  now  be- 
comes apparent.  The  free  development  of  low  exposures  and  the 
restrained  development  of  the  high  exposures,  tends  to  force  the 
inertia  jxiint  to  the  left  during  the  first  two  minutes  of  development. 
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Oc««Ie 
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^•4^r^lkl"'«Wt««     at    At.^Fah.  Dawlaptwitt  Faetarj^^^^^  Fail  Dawaity  ^^  . 

<:i Actniegrapk   Syaad -r /!,     -     Oa>*^_3<^l*<^  x^J^vm.  K^ 

*  Cxpoauat .  C>  M 


even  decrease  for  higher  values.  When  this 
occurs  the  plate  is  more  often  than  not  one 
which  is  inclined  to  give  fog  readily.  This 
type  of  plMe,  however,  is  e.xoeptional  so  far 
as  I  know.  It  is  just  possible  that  thij 
[jeculiarity  may  have  something  to  do  with 
imperfect  washing  of  the  emulsion. 

That  the  swing  to  the  right  after  .19 
iueitia  has  been  reached  is  not  due  to  ex- 
cessive fog  deduction  can  be  shown  by  re- 
(jlotting  the  curves   without  fog  deduction. 

Fxaminatinn  of  Table  III.  shows  w/ii/  the 
lowest  inertia  is  reached  just  at  two  minutes' 
development  (y  =  .8).  In  this  table  the  per- 
centage rate  of  increase  in  density  aoquired 
daring  each  development  interval  is  shown. 
It  -will  lie  dbserved  that  up  to  two  minutes 
the  i-ate  of  growth  is  higher  for  the  »/i«'/i 
rate  of  growth  of  the  two  lower  exposures 
.5  and  1  C.M.S.  than  for  the  niean  rate  of 
growth  of  the  two  higher  exposures  2  and  4 
C.M.S.  ;  but  after  that  the  rate  is  lower  for 
the  two  lowest  exijosures  and  higher  for 
the  two  higher  ones.  These  two  mean 
points  (between  .5  and  1  C.M.S.  and  between 
2  and  4  C.M.S.)  are  those  which  consciously 
or  unconsciously  "we  use  when  drawing  the 
tan^jent  lines  to  our  cur\'e8  in  Fig.  4. 

In  Fig.  5,  I  have  shown  diagrammntlcally, 


.\itcr  that  lh«  \u^  «X|HMurrs  lw((iu  to  daekrn 
ia  their  nit<f  uf  dwclopmcnl  to  a  grt-ater  MtCDt 
than  do  the  higher  expoanrce,  and  conaeqnaitly 
the  inertia  puiot  now  bej^na  to  move  to  the 
right. 

After  tAoot  eight  minute*'  drvelopumt 
cxpoaure*  .25  and  .5  C.M.S.  liavp  reached 
their  limits,  and  only  the  higher  eXpUfon* 
go  oo  devrlofiiiig,  with  the  reeult  that  Um  .5 
C'.M.S.  rs|Mjeiir«,  which  up  to  then  has  been 

■  -r   '  -  ■ '•■  oa,  the  line  of  correct  exfeaare. 

itm  oat. 

'-  r    our    peace    of    mind,  Uir 
vement  to   the  left  of   t)ie 


.ire  re;wiir<i 
photomeler  i 


luic.     Ill  Uif  c 

Development   firtor 

Inertia 

Ratio 

to  thai  by   i;' 
givini(  th»  »■ 
nvernr  difT*' 
to     .    1-.   I.. 


.  .1.  r   it  the   pcir 

<-re  the  useful  dt 

.      y    a=    .o    I- 

th  acatter* 
1  \'!T  thi* 
not  varv 

tn  <poi(it  wf   '  .1^ '  - 

0-8  1- 

0  19  0  20 

95  100 


1-4 

023 
115 

=  1  in 

.:irt  an 

.  ■a 


<le  ». 

1  „„._,.  ^  great  many  kinds  of  platea 

.,;  diffrirnt  make*,  and  all  shi>'A  '>is  eame 
pecaliarity  to  a  greater  er  leea  rxtt-nt.  The 
average  diflerenoa  aBoanU  to  -  13  per  ceul. 
and  +  26  per  renL.,  with  a  timi'.r  >f{ect  upon 
the  apeed  readings;  and  noce  a  difference  of 
±  S  per  cent,  ia  |>emiiMiblo  for  ;i'.i  firactic^: 
puiyoeee,  we  may.  aa  a  rule,  aafi'ly  base  gur 
upaed  fieterminationa  on  the  inert  Ia  value*  fo.- 
^  a  I  aa  raoonunendad  by  3fes«ra.  Kiirt<-r  and  Urillield,  always  bcarini; 
in  mind,  he  a  ever,  that  lt>e  tfwA  \a''M!  a*  determined  by  the  inert  o 
vahie  i*  nuL  a  6xad  qtintily. 

ObcaatorwVjr  one  oomai  across  a  iflata  lor  which  the  inert'a  vWue* 
over  a  fairly  large  raage  of  7  valuo^  are  ftrndUxtSiy  conatiuit,  or  nia^ 


Fig.  5. 

but  (ufiiciently  acc.irately,  how  the  characteristic  curves  in  Fig.  4 
have  grown  as  development  has  proceeded.  In  the  actual  diagram 
for  the  aliove  curves  the  lines  are  rather  too  crowded  for  clear 
demonstration. 

In  the  very  earliest  stages  of  development  tSie    higher   exposures 
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TABLK    III. — Percentage  Rate  of  Increase  of  Each  Density  at  each  Stage  of  Development. 


Exposures. 

ratn. 

Per 
cent. 

in- 
crease 

I 

min. 

» 

Per 
cent. 

in- 
crease 

min. 

Per 

cent. 
in- 
crease 

2 

mins. 

Per 

cent, 
in- 
crease 

2-41 

mins. 

Per 

cent, 
in- 
crease 

3 
mins 

Per 

cent, 
in- 
crease 

4 
mins. 

Per 
cent. 

in- 
crease 

6 

mins. 

Per 
cent. 

m- 
crea* 

8 
mins. 

Development 
factors 

y  - 
■iSS 

y  - 
■41-5 

'.60 

^805 

* 

T  - 

I 

y  - 

I  -20 

y  - 

••49 

y  - 
1-94 

y  ~ 
2-25 

.      Fog 

•035 

42-9 

•050 

120-0 

■110 

13-6 

■125 

SO 

'35 

7-4 

•>45 

17-2 

-170 

23-5 

-210 

23 

■  260 

C.M.S.    -25- 

■035 

100  0 

■070 

500 

•105 

42-9 

150 

13-3 

■170 

14-7 

•195 

-TV 

-180 

■nil 

-200 

-2-5 

-195- 

■s") 

09.5 

57-9 

150 

56-7 

235 

40  4 

•330 

16-7 

385 

16-8 

•450 

¥S-9 

■490 

8-2 

•530 

0 

•530 

.mean 

•195 

520 

^85 

43-4 

•405 

41-2 
420 

575 

18-6 

•693 

17-2 
17-6 

•8.5 

9-7 

-900 

13-0 

1-060 

3-3 

1-130 

'J 

46- 1 

42- 1 

20-5 

10  4 

17-8 

6-6 

2' 

•280 

44  S 

405 

457 

5QO 

38- 1 

•8.5 

221 

•995 

18-1 

'••75 

15-7 

1-360 

22-8 

I  -670 

9-3 

1-825 

.mean 

■.^7  J 

43-3 

525- 

472 

■780 

37-0 

I   060 

21-8 

1-288 

1785 

'•5'5 

17-4 

.-805 

23-4 

2-240 

9-8 

2-470 

4. 

41-9 

4S-6 

35-9 

21-5 

17-6 

19-1 

24-1 

10-3 

»■ 

455 

37-3 

•615 

51-2 

•945 

31-2 

I  -240 

20-4 

■  •493 

18-5 

1770 

20-0 

2-125 

23-05 

2-615 

.mean 

520 

'37-S 

720 

4S-5 

I  -050 

32-5 

"•405 

20-35 

I  -690 

17-85 

1-980 

18-95 
17-9 

2-335 

'6. 

3S-4 

45S 

33-8 

20-2 

17-2 

3- 

575 

■■SS-5 

785 

47-S 

ii6o 

32-7 

1-540 

19-0 

1-833 

17-3 

2-150 

16 -J 

2^495 

staJt  before  the  lower  ones,  buit  these  once  started  g«  alhead  more 
quickly,  and  In  tlhree-quarteiis  of  a  mimute  haive  more  than  overtaken 
^e  lower  ones.  This  I  have  tried  to  represent  by  the  lines  drawn 
below  the  three-quarters  of  a  minute  line. 

The  point  to  note  is  that  the  effect  of  irregiular  develofpment  is  to 
increase  the  H.  and  D.  .s^jeerf  of  the  pllates,  and  with  unrestrained 
pyro  soda  developer  the  niaxiimum  of  tJhis  increase  is  us^laTly  reaclhed 
just  aibout  the  point  at  whiidh  the  useful  -y  va>lve  .8  is  reached.  It 
may  decrea.se  33  per  cent,  in  va'.oie,  and  even  more'  by  tlie  time  •y=1.4 
is  reached,  but  usually  the  fall  in  apeed  is  ralther  less. 

F.   W.  T.   Kbohn. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


Patent  neu)$. 


Process   patetits — a^lications   and   specifications — are    treated   in 
"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

Applications  August  6  to  10  : — 
Coi.orn  PnoTOGR.\rHy. — ^No.    13270.       The  production   of   comple- 

mental  images  and  colour  printing.     Technicolor  Motion  Picture 

Corporation. 
Cinematography. — Nos.    12,789-90.     Preparation   of  cinematograph 

films   and   subsequent  production   of   moving  pictures   in   colour 

therefrom.     F.,  Garrett  and  W.  Friese-Green. 
Colour    Cinematography. — No.     13,201.     Method     of     producing 

moving  pictures  in  colours.     J.  Shaw. 
Apparatus. — No.     13,240.       Photographic     and     cinematographic 

apparatus.     G.  G.  B.  Tartara. 


easing ;    a    spindle    mounted    eccentrically    in   ,bosses    rotates    in 
the  bearings,   a  holder  is  mounted  on  the  spindle,  and  a  spring 
mounted  on  the  spindle  provides  means  for  rotating  the  spindle 
and  holder. 
The  spindle  may  be  hollow  and  adapted  to  take  the  usual  size 


Fig.  1. 

of  spare  leads,  and  the  holder  may  be  provided  with  a  screwed  cap 
to  secure  a  lead  in  position. 

The  spindle  is  disposed  axially  of  the  holder  and  projects  at 
the  upper  end  where  it  is  adapted  to  be  connected  to  a  flexible 
shaft.  The  means  for  rotating  the  spindle  may  comprise  a  shaft, 
a  fly-wheel  and  toothed  pinion  on  thi.s  shaft,  a  cranked  shaft  pro- 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS   ACCEPTED. 
These  speoifioaiions  are  obtainable,   price   6d.   each,  post  free,  from 

the  Patent  Office,  25,   Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 

London,   W.C. 
The  dat«  in  brackets  is   that  of  application   in   this  country  ;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 

Convention. 

Rotating  Retouchtnq  Pencils. — ^No.  117,520  (August  14,  1917). — 
The  pencil  is  mounted  in  a  casing ;  bearings  are  mounted  in  the 


Fig.  2. 

vided  with  a  toothed  wheel  adapted  to  engage  the  toothed  wheel 
on  the  shaft,  a  connecting  rod  on  the  crank  shaft  adapted  to  be 
reciprocated  by  a  pivoted  lever  or  other  simple  device.    The  con- 
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<>tnH-tion  may  be  «och  that  coiild  be  worked  by  the  hand  or  elbow 
of  the  operator. 

In  the  drawings  n  U  the  pencil  casing  provided  with  bearings 
h  6,  a  hollow  apinJIe  e  mounted  eccentrically  in  bosses  d  is  adapted 
to  be  rotated  in  the  hearings,  a  holder  e  Qiounted  on  the  spindle  c 


a 


Pig.  3. 

is  allowed  axial  movement  against  the  spring  /.  The  »pindle  c 
extend*  throoeh  the  peni:il  cose  and  is  adapted  to  be  connected  by 
a  flexible  shmlt  to  the  shaft  ij  of  the  motor.  The  machine  or  mottir 
for  rotating  the  spindle  of  the  casing  may  comprise  a  crank  shaft 
j  mounted  in  bearings  i  t  and  carrying  a  toothed  wheel  m,  a 
counter  shaft  </  mounted  on  bearings  it  it  and  carrying  a  Sf  wheel 
"  and  a  pinion  p  adapted  to  {;ear  with  tile  tootbM  wheel  m.  The 
'  rank  shaft  is  adapted  to  be  rotati^d  by  •  ped«I  or  other  means — 
Arthur  John  Bladrinun,  Aruba  House,  Bnmopfield,  Durham. 
Cxdm-Watkb  Cameka.— Xo.  117,841.  (July  30,  1917).  The  iti- 
vantion  ooiii|ins«e  a  oamera  wftioh  is  fitted  into  a  water-tight  case 
provided  with  a  lens  in  alignment  with  the  lens  ol  the  camera  and 
cifaUe  of  viUMtMiliag  tiie  praesure  «(  water  at  great  depth. 
The  camera  sboMer  is  operated  aleotrierftjr  ibroo^  m  osfcle  broogtit 
to  liie  aorCace,  or  by  a  diver  under  ■mtttr,  and  tlie  waterti^t  cas- 
ing liaa  fitted  to  it,  externally,  water-ti|fA dmiAeia,  provided  with 
imaam,  tar  cootaining  electnc  lamps,  wUdi  may  be  of  th»  se'.f- 
«<w>*iined  type  having  llieir  onrn  battim  or  aooDmnlator,  or  opf  the 
(jwMeni  iMth  ia  snpfMed  with  current  lkroil|^  an  inaoktii^  cafalu 
from  t4ie  surface. 

In  tfie  drawing*  a  is  the  oainera,  and  (  is  the  case   into  «hii4i 
tiie  camera  a  is  fitted,  and  in  vAnch  it  ia  rigidly  heM  in  positiou  by 


the  internal  ribs  V ;  the  case  being  hirui«hed  with  the  cover  r 
bolted  to  the  body  6  in  suoh  a  manner  as  to  provide  mi  entirely 
water-tii^t  receptacle  for  the  camera  a.      (/   ia    tiie  window  wiUi 


actualted  electrically  advanta^euiisK'  in  tJie  following  way  : — Adja- 
cent to  tie  lever  p  there  ie  arranged  the  armature  f  of  an  electro- 
magnet g,  the  armature  f  being  (pivoted  at  h  and  current  being  sup- 
plied to  the  electro-magnet  through  itlhe  cable,  so  that  the  arma- 
ture f  can  be,  «Then  desired,  aittmoted  by  the  magnet  and  so  caused 
to  operate  the  i4hutter  by  loDntaot  with  tihe  lever  e. 
•  >  IS  one  of  three  water-tight  charabeis  wftiidh  are  secured  to  ihe 
'u^er-tight  oaeing  6,  and  bhe  Jower  ends  of  which  are  furnished 
wUih  ilensee  i,  the  position  of  wihich,  relatively  to  the  caanera,  is 
such  that  the  rays  from  the  electric  lamps  ";,  fitted  within  the 
'"♦''-t'Bt*  chhiribeirs  k,  are  concentrated  upon  the  dbjeot  to  be 
itetogNifhed.  Robert  Henry  Davis,  187,  Wesbnrinster  Bridge 
Road,  London. 


meetinas  or  societiese 

s 

MEETINGS  OP  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
Sattbdat,  Beptembkb  U. 
5f,i*^  Pbp«o»r»phie  Socl.iy.    Oatlng  to  Mill  DaU  and  BsrthomleT. 
Hslif AX  Beisntiflo  Society.    Onting  to  Orlmsworth  Dean. 

TUKIOAT,  SsmLHSKK  24. 

Lsitta  AmsMur  PhotoKniphlc  Aaiooiatlon.    Annual  meetinf. 

Bseksey  Pbotocraptaic  Society.    "Toning  Bromide  Prinii."    U  H.  CaoDer 

Mancbattcr  Agiateor  Pliotogrsphic  Hocictv.    Open  Lantern  Meeting 


which  the  case  a  is  iprovided,  the  window  being  in  alignmei>t  witli 
the  ktm  al  the  eamena,  and  e  (tig.  2)  •■  Ae  finger-piece  or  lever 
w^mA  ojotrols  the  aliiitter  of  thr  '«iner»,  the   Wver   being   itself 


RciD$  ana  RoteSe 


Itauan  Wab  Photographs.— .\n  exhibition  of  Italian  war  photo- 
graphs will  be  opened  to-day  (Friday)  at  the  Mendoza  Galleries,  13, 
Old  Bond  Street,  W.  It  will  include  some  remarkable  photograph.s 
of  the  Italian  fioiit. 

Mr.  Ric3Labd  N.  SpkaiuBt  has  been  decorated  by  King  Albert 
with  the  Chenlier's  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  H..  dated  .\ugnst 
JO,  1918.  It  will  be  remembered  that  lost  year  LMr.  Speaight  visitid 
the  Belgian  front,  taking  there  a  series  of  portraits,  including  the 
official  portrait  of  King  .Albert. 

PuoTooBAPHH  Of  tiiiiL  War-Workkbs.— .Pliftugraphers  all  over 
the  country  will  be  interested  to  hear  tliat  the  sum  of  £500  is  being 
offered  by  the  ShetlielJ  "  Weekly  Telegraph  "  for  photographs  of 
the  most  attraclive-kwking  girls  on  war  work  The  prizes  include 
both  group  and  individual  photographs. 

EvKSCiKO  CYajwks  in  Photography.— The  new  prui^pectus  of  the 
Regent  ikreet  Polytechnic  Photographic  School  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent  on  application.  There  are  classes  in  negative  and  ipriiit 
making,  enlarging,  portraiture  (elementary  and  advanced),  re- 
touching, finishing,  B.  and  W.  and  colour  and  prr>ce88  work.  The 
hours  are  from  7  till  9  p.m..  and  the  fees  low.  Practical  work  its 
done  by  the  students  in  all  classes.  The  teachers  will  be  in  attend- 
anre  to  enrol  stud^ts  every  evening  from  September  22  to  26. 

L.C'.C.  School  or  Proto-Ekgraving  and  Lithography.— We 
have  received  the  proiqieotus  of  the  day  and  evening  classen  to  he 
held  at  the  Bolt  Court  School,  Fleet  Street,  for  the  session  1918-19. 
I'limmencing  on  Monday,  Sefitemiber  23,  the  courses  of  instruction 
inclnde  photography  fur  repnxluction  purposes,  ^trocosses  for  relief 
printing,  processes  iur  surface  printing,  intaglio  printing  processes, 
-tf^SSfi^  drawing  clasi>es  and  descriptive  courses  of  lectures.  Fuller 
rnfcrnaMion  in  regard  to  fees,  and  time-table  of  evening  classes,  will 
be  found  in  the  prwBi)ectU8,  obtainable  from  tlie  Principal,  Mr.  A.  .J. 
Bull,  M..Sc.,  Bolt  Court  Schwil,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.4. 

PnoTOGBAfHs  OK  .\N  .\kboplane, — .\t  West  London  Police  Court 
last  week,  Mariiius  de  Keyser,  28,  a  Dutch  subject,  r-mployed  at  an 
Aeroplane  factory,  was  charged  with  having  taken  photographs  of 
military  work — namely,  an  aeroplane — at  a  factory.  The  point  hu<l 
been  raiaed  (as  reported  in  last  week's  "  B.J.")  tluU  an  aeroplane 
was  not  a  military  work  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regula- 
tions. The  prohibition  was  directed  against  a  photograph  of 
premises  where  military  work  was  carried  on.  .Mr.  Barker,  for  the 
Public  Prosecutor,  agreed  to  accept  the  magistrate's  Jecision  on  the 
point,  and  withdrew  that  charge.  The  defendant,  however,  was 
charged  with  having  tiiken  two  other  photographs  at  the  factory, 
iind  then-  were  considered  of  nse  to  the  enemy.     It  was  stated  that 
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at  the  request  of  two  other  workmen,  both  Englishmen,  he  took 
j)ho^)graphs  of  them  opposite  an  aeroplane.  The  photographs 
showed  a  portion  of  the  building.— Detective-Sergeant  Parsons  said 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  defendant  was  a  loyal 
man.— A  fine  of  £5  was  imposed. 

Lectures  on  Technical  Optics.— The  Department  of  Technical 
Optics  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  F.  J.  Cheshire,  has  arranged  a  course 
of  lectures  for  the  session  1918-19.  The  lectures,  with  correspond iltg 
laboratory  work,  are  specially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  part- 
time  students  engaged  in  the  optical  industry,  but  are  available  also 
for  students  who  wish  to  study  applied  optics  with  a  view  to 
entering  the  profession  of  optical  designing  and  testing.  For  the 
present,  and  pending  the  establishment  of  full-time  courses  of  study, 
the  case  of  each  student  wishing  to  enter  the  department  for  full- 
time  work  will  be  specially  considered  by  the  Director  of  the 
Department,  who  will  determine  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed. 
The  lecture  courses  for  the  coming  autumn  are  as  follows  : — 
"General  Optics,"  Professor  F.  J.  Cheshire,  beginning  Friday, 
October  4,  2.30  p.m.  ;  "  Optical  Designing  and  Computing,"  Pro- 
(es-sor  A.  E.  Conrady,  beginning  Monday,  October  7,  2.30  (suitable 
for  beginners)  ;  "  Practical  Optical  Computing,"  Professor  A.  E. 
Conrady,  beginning  Tuesday,  October  1,  2.50  (for  more  advanced 
students);  "Workshop  and  Testing-Room  Methods,"  Professor 
A.  E.  Conrady,  beginning  Thursday,  October  3,  2.30  p.m. ;  "  The 
Construction,  Theory  and  Use  of  Optical  Measuring  Insti-uments, " 
Mr.  L.  C.  Martin,  beginning  Wednesday,  October  2,  2.30  p.m.  Each 
of  these  lectures  will  be  followed  by  a  laboratory  or  computing  class, 
'  Microscopes  and  Microscopic  Vision,"  Professor  A.  E.  Conrady, 
beginning  Thursday.  October  3,  6  p.m.  All  inquiries  in  respect  of 
the  lectures  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Imperial 
College,  Imperial  Institute  Road,  South  Kensington,  iS.W.7. 


Corresponaence* 


.*  Corrtapondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  He 
noHee  U  taken  ef  commzmications  unless  the  names  and  addreaut 
»f  the  writers  are  given. 

,*  We  do  not  undertake  responsihility  for  tha  opmiont  expressed  bf 
nur  corresvondcnts. 


THE  ADVANCE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  many  letters  on  the  advance  in  price  of  plates 
prompts  me  to  write  again. 

In  the  first  instance,  I  would  like  to  say  I  do  not  see  any  good 
in  picking  other  persons'  letters  to  pieces,  for  that  only  promotes 
ill-feeling.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  trusts,  combines, 
rings,  amalgamations,  or  whatever  they  may  be  cjlled,  are  supposed 
to  be  advanced  methods  of  successful  trading,  and  done  to  prevent 
competition. 

It  might  interest  your  readers  who  are  not  already  aware  of  the 
fact  that  as  far  back  as  1887,  I  think,  the  Sewing  Cotton  Manufac- 
turei-s,  through  an  association,  started  what  they  termed  a  central 
agency,  each  agreeing  to  sell  certain  size  reeU  at  a  fixed  price. 
Since  that  time  prices  have  gradually  increased,  and  so  have  the 
dividends.  The  last  dividend  declared,  I  think,  was  40  per  cent. 
Here  is  all  the  evidence  one  wants  as  to  how  successful  they  have 
been  in  bleeding  the  purchasers  of  their  manufacture  for  their  own 
material  ends. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  plate  manufacturers  are  on  the  same 
game.  They  have  formed  a  so-called  ring,  and  agreed  to  sell  at  a 
fixed  rate,  and  no  power  on  the  part  of  photoglcaphers  can  alter  it 
if  the  manufacturers  choose  to  stand  firm.  Legislation  is  the  only 
remedy  which  will  make  it  illegal  for  such  combines,  trusts,  rings, 
etc.,  to  operate. 

I  think  that  the  price  of  plates,  papers,  and  postcards  would  have 
been  much  lower  to-day  had   no   ring    existed.      Competition    in 


mounts,  covers,  etc. ,  exists ;  hence  the  other  day  I  was  able  to  place 
an  order  for  covers  at  exactly  half  of  another  firm's  price. — Yours- 
faithfully,  Eenesi  A.  Day. 

Granby  Street,  Leicester. 


To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — A  number  o?  your  correspondents,  I  am  sure  quite 
unconsciously,  have  been  paying  the  P. P. A.  a  compliment  in 
attributing  to  it  as  great  a  power  as  Government  itself,  but,  whereas 
Government  makes  the  laws  which  people  have  to  obey,  the  P.P. A. 
does  not  make  the  laws,  but  has  to  act  in  accoiviance  -with  the  laws 
made  for  the  people.  Photographers  as  a  class  are,  I  'believe, 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  our  country  to  under- 
stand this  fact ;  'but  some  either  do  not  know  it  or,  recognising  it 
in  the  abstract,  fail  to  realise  its  application  to  such  a  matter  as 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  plates.  It  should  (be  olbvious  to  everyone 
in  'business  that  the  P.P.  A.  has  no  power  to  dictate  to  any  plate- 
maker  or  combination  of  ^Jate^makers  the  terms  upon  which  they 
shall  supply  their  manufactures.  They  have  exactly  the  same  right 
to  fix  their  prices  as  evei-y  photographer  has  in  fixing  the  prices  of 
his  photographs. 

But  to  point  out  to  the  plate-maker's  the  great  business  difficulties 
that  the  abnormal  rise  in  prices  of  all  photographic  material,  plates 
in  particular,  is  causing  and  will  cause,  and  to  invite  them  to  con- 
sider the  position  from  our  point  of  view  as  well  as  their  own,  and 
to  meet  us  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  is  quite  a  different 
matter,  and  that  is  the  course  the  Council  is  taking.  A  number  of 
the  Council  have  had  an  interview  with  one  of  the  plate-makers. 
The  explanations  given  for  the  necessity  for  the  rise  are  not  entirely 
convincing  as  to  amount  of  the  advance.  Each  other  firm  is  being 
invited  to  meet  a  dejiutation,  so  that  we  may  ibe  in  possession  of 
all  the  facts,  and  so  'be  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
justification  for  the  amount  of  the  rise.  The  information  gained 
will  be  communicated  to  our  members,  and  they  will  be  advised  as 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Council  in  due  course. 

A.  Mackik,  Hon.  Sec, 
The  Professional  Photographers'  Association. 
Albany  Street,  N.W.,  Sept.  16,  1918. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — "Old  Photographer"  has  written  the  most  interest- 
ing letter  that  has  appeared  in  your  pages  for  weeks.  It  is  a  model 
of  the  art  of  gentle  ridicule  and  wordological  suggestion.  Well  may 
he  smile  about  the  "petty  tradesmanesque  "  letters  that  so  often 
appear  in  your  paper,  dragging  professional  photography  down 
almost  to  the  mental  level  of  labour.  Much  of  the  correspondence 
in  the  "B.J."  is  of  a  grousing,  faint-hearted,  suspicious  "S.O.S." 
sort. 

Also,  I  would  plead,  let  writers  remember  that  this  grand  old 
paper  we  all  read,  and  that  they  write  their  belliakes  to,  is  read  all 
over  the  world,  and  stands  for  British  professional  photography 
before  the  Allied  nations. 

I'here  is  another  point.  Some  of  the  anti-platemaker  correspon- 
dence we  have  read  has  a  very  queer  look.  I  do  not  like  that  look. 
I  suggest  it  is  propagandic  stufi.  I  point  to  the  letter  of  "  Thos. 
Lyons,"  in  which  he  repeats  almost  word  for  word  the  claims  made 
by  some  Bolshevist-minded  concern  that  was  going  to  build  up  a 
new  era,  if  people  would  send  enough  five-bobs  for  shares,  in  which 
era  we  should  be  able  to  walk  round  our  own  plate  factory  and  draw 
the  profits  on  our  own  plates.  Well,  the  bubble  that  Mr.  Lyons 
burst  on  us  said  nothing  about  the  South  Seas  nor  any  new  era  or 
anything.  It  claimed  such  innocency  about  such  matters  ihat  it  got 
you  to  print  a  two-line  reply  at  the  bottom  advertising  or  stating 
that  a  firm,  I  forget  its  name,  was  already  in  existence.  And  yet 
-Mr.  Lyons  used  the  very  words  of  the  a<^yertisement3  of  it  in  his 
simple-Simon-sounding  letter  ! 

Next,  I  point  a  stiff  forefinger  right  at  the  letter  signed  "  Archer 
Clarke"  last  week.  Although  he  writes  from  a  plate-company 
address,  he  begs  your  readers  to  tell  him,  if  they  know,  where  he 
can  buy  cheaper  glass.  What  on  earth  do  professionals  and 
amateurs  know  about  glass  markets  that  a  plate-maker  should  have^ 
to  go  to  them  for  his  information? — I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  truly.. 

"  Piccolo." 


rmm^wnmAu  ui  phui'uukapuv. 
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To  the  Editors. 

^•entlemrn. — The  acUoii  of  the  plate  manufacturers  has  certainl\ 

arouMd  pbotugraphers  from  th«  peaceful  lethargy  into  which  they 

i^-*'!  fallen,  if  the  correspondence  in  your  columns  can  be  regarded 

viJenoe.     Dnfortanatety .   however,    the   letters    rather   remind 

if  the  present  itrength  of  whisky,  inasmuch  as  you  can  consume 

I  of  them  without  getting  "  forrader."     The  most  hopeful  solu- 

of  the  problem  is  certainly  contained  in  the  existence  of  the 

'  A.,     and     if     only     all     the     phuttiL:iapher8     in     the    kinKdnm 

-I'^tely  became  members,  a  long  ste))  would  have  been  taken 

lit  direction.     It  would  strengthen  the  organisation  wonder- 

'ecially  if  the  subscription  vnf   raised  to  a  guinea — even 

•  itry  sum  for  the  benefits  to  be  nbtained.     In  my  opinion 

1    t  A.  officers  for  the  last  nine  years    are    owed    a    generous 

.sure  oi   thanks  from  the  profession  ;;enerally.  if  only  for  the 

' e  they  are  able  to  render  us  now  at  the  present  crisis,  and 

the  many  years  of  effort  to  inijirove  our  status,  with  no 
vard  than  the  knowledge  of  h.iMiii;  proved  helpful.  In 
I  action  such  as  could  then  be  olitaiued  something    really 

•'  •  ' ■  olved.     But  this  result  can  only  be  achieved  by 

becoming  a  member,  and  only  members  sliould 

a  t"  till'  benefits.     What  we  want  U  a  long  pull,  a  strong; 

1  a  pull  altogether.     In  our  muiiufactorara  we  have  a  perfect 

'ombine,  and  it  needs  a  perfect  organisation  on  our  side  to 

balance  true.     It  ought  not  t»  be  poasible  for  them,  with- 

>r  explanation  of  any  kin. I  m     ',  autocratic  terms 

.»Uimen.     In   almost   eve  .  iai    undertaking, 

:iiplated.   II-  I  illy  a  consultation  takes 

ihe  ciiimuiiiir.     And  it  ought  to  be  so 

us      A  .«h'rti»j;e  oi,  giiim  might  ju«liiy  a  demand  for  a  return 

75  percent,  of  negatives,  but  with  a  !i'<t  of  manufacturers'  sizes 

'.  ranging  from  2^  x  1|  to  36  .x  24,  and  nnmberiiii;.  witli 

tal   siiea,    aoae   seventy-five   different   measurements,   one 

lestion.  under   1'  istances,   whether    many    of    the 

oould  not  be  -.  order  to  aopplefnent  the    more 

"iaea,  and  release  us   fru  '     m   imposed   in  our 

purchases.     A  powerful.  !    !■  A.  might   Jebate 

tliL'  ;juiut  with  them  to  some  pnr|xj*«:.  — Vuurs  truly, 

U.    H.    ECHAKT. 

1^^.   High  Street,  Clapham.  S.W.4.  6e|.l.  12. 


r»l,.t 


STRIPPING    FILM    AND    PLATES 
To  the  Editors. 
I  Iiive  lieeii  pi'  i  in  the  correii|M>iideiiie 

•  ••nt  prices  |>lates,  the  suggestiuiia 

gUss,  and  yu  ir  "  t.v  t  athedl*  "  comments  under 
'  ular  Negatives." 
^  V  of  correcting  what  appears  to  be  an  error 

in   '  ding  films  on   {uiper  soppf>rts.   not  having 

beet.  a.UjrfLt  .     .         „,j  jj,,j  j^^.^. 

eooM  noi  Im.  I  used  with 

yean  agu,  a  stripping 

'•■<}  by  Messrs.  Welling 

I      'itagrs,  the  feature 

iiug  a  matt  surfnte 

I    '  't  '■  prnfessimi  with  rrfjrd 

'ituu  ur  plates,  but  I 
reason  fur  the  disc<'i  ■,,>, 

■  r  my  requirements,  at  any  rate,  were  preferable  to  plates, 
-  at  a  time  when  th<-  litter  were  luw  in  prii-e. 
Lruv.iii;   nut   the  <jue«"  ver  ci>Bl   at    the   present    price   of 

Slass.   and,   presomatbly .  it   is  difficult  to   uiKierstand   the 

altitude  of  manuCactarers  in  not  moving  nixre  promptly  with  a  sub 
stHute  for  a  glass  base  The  manufacture  of  atripp'ng  films  might 
involve  the  makers  in  some  capital  oulUy  in  '  xrith  altera- 

tions to  plant,  though,  in  the  case  I  have  ait>  uld  not  have 

been  a  serioaa  factor,  or.  at  any  rate,  if  the  investment  was  good 
enongh  then,  it  should  he  much  better  now.  Further,  on  this  fwint, 
there  is  now  i<n  the  msrket  a  stripping  film  on  a  paper  support  for 
pMitive  work,  and  why   not  for  negative' 

Rapid  negative  paper  of  a  very  satisfm  t  >ry  kind  was  also  obtsin 
able  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  but  I  c.<iiiii>t  find  that  it  is  obtain- 
able now,— Youra  faithfully. 

Ambleside,  September  14.  H.    AsHWORTR. 


PL.\TE    PRICES    AND   DISCOUNTS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen.— I  notice  in  your  report  of  the  proceedings  of  tho 
Soi-iety  of  Master  Photographers  (JLancashire  and  District)  that  one 
of  the  speakers  stated  that  "  the  former  plate  ring,  formed  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  tried  to  dictate  terms,  but  without  success."  a  most 
misleading  statement,  and  particularly  harmful  at  the  moment  as 
suggesting  that  photographers  effectually  dealt  with  the  niatter  then, 
and  can  as  effectually  deal  with  the  present  difficulty.  The  facta 
are  that  the  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Plates  and  Paper 
(A.M.P.P.)  was  established  in  1897,  and  issued  its  first  notice 
dictating  the  terms  of  discount  on  plates  and  paper  to  photographers 
in  the  opening  of  that  year.  Those  terras  were  in  full  force  certainly 
up  to  1905,  that  is  for  six  years,  and  all  photographers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  very  few  who  had  been  clever  enough  to  devise 
means  of  evading  the  regulations,  were  subject  to  them,  until  the 
collapse  came  some  time  later. 

The  conditions  were  entirely  different  from  the  present  ones. 
The  "  ring  "  consisted  of  about  fifteen  manufacturers,  not  all  of  them 
plate  makers.  There  were  several  plate  makers  not  in  the  ring,  and 
there  was  free  importation  from  afiroad.  The  ring  regulations  pro- 
vide a  sliding  scale  of  discounts  according  to  quality,  but  the  list  price 
of  plates  was  not  altered.  One  particularly  objectionable  feature 
was  that  the  right  of  the  professional  photographer  to  a  discount 
because  of  his  Wing  a  professional  photographer  was  not  recognised ; 
and,  apart  from  the  injustice  of  penalising  the  little  photographer 
because  he  was  little,  the  system  created  business  difficulties  which 
need  not  be  particularised.  , 

Early  in  iU  career  the  P.P.A.  took  up  the  matter,  and  sent  a 
depuUtion  to  the  A.M.P.P.  I  understand  that  the  deputation 
was  received  most  courteously,  but  their  re<|Uest  for  more  favourable 
terms  met  with  an  emphatic  refusal.  The  frontal  attack  thus  failed, 
but  the  advice  the  P.P..\.  gave  those  of  their  members  who  applied 
to  them  was  strategically  sound  and  quite  practical. 

This,  I  have  good  reason  to  know,  for  I  asked  for  it  and  availed 
myself  of  it;  but  it  must  lie  recognised  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  case  are  quite  different.  Then,  the  ring  was  not  a  com- 
plete circle.  There  were  ^'aps  in  its  circumference.  The  regula- 
tions were  arbitrary  and  unjustified ;  in  proof  whereof,  after  the 
ring  collapsed  its  members  freely  gave  discounts  to  all  professional 
photographers  greatly  in  excess  of  any  heard  of  up  to  then,  and  still 
prospered  exceedingly.  But  now  the  ring  is  complete ;  all  the  plate- 
ni  ikert  are  in  it,  and  no  phites  are  obtainable  exce^  from  one  or 
other  of  its  members.  That  no  one  in  what  was  presumably  a  large 
meeting  was  able  to  correct  the  airy,  irresponsible,  and  inaccurate 
statement  I  have  quoted  was  unfortunate.  If  left  uncontradicted,  it 
is  likely  to  leave  the  impres!>ion  that  those  who  are  endeavouring  to 
obt.tin  higher  terms  for  us  have  quite  an  easy  task,  and  all  they 
have  to  do  ia  to  proceed  upon  the  lines,  it  is  alleged,  were  successful 
before. 

H.   S. 
-  ♦ 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

September  14  to  October  12. — London  Salon  of  Photography. 
Hon.  .SecreUry,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

October  14  to  November  30. — Royal  Photographic  Society. 
Entries  dose  (carrier)  September  20;  (hand)  September  21.  Secre- 
tary, J.  Molntoah,  3S,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.I. 


WoMKN JL^.vs-MAiBRs  W.^NTKB. — ^Prism  binoculars  and  sighting; 
iiiid  I  III  I  iiiirf  te!eM'opes  Mre  now  made  in  this  country  on  a  scale 
which  wfiaU  have  ibeen  considered  impossible  in  1913.  On  this 
s'lpply  largely  de])end«  the  sighting  of  the  U-boats  and  the  safety 
of  our  ships.  Women  workers  are  still  needed  for  the  manufacture 
of  lenses  and  prisms.  They  will  receive  instruction  at  the  Northamp- 
ton Polytechnic  Institute,  Clerkenwell,  with  maintenance  during  a 
course  of  from  six  to  sixteen  weeks.  Definite  positions  in  factories 
in  the  Metro]x>litan  area  are  assured  to  trained  students.  Intelligent 
women  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty,  not  already  engaged 
on  war  work,  are  asked  to  apply  for  training  to  the  Director,  Optical 
iMunitions  Training  School,  Northampton  Polytechnic  Institute,  280, 
St.  John  Street.  London,  E.C.I. 
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SPEJOIAL  KOTICE. 
fn  i»nt4qutnet  of  gtner^  rrdueed  luppliti  of  faff,  ai  the  Tt4uk 
»f  prohibition  of  tht  importation  of  tnveK  toood  jndp  and  gran, 
a  imMtr  tpmet  will  bt  availabU  vntit  further  notiet  for  repHu 
to  torretpondtntt. 

Moreover,  ic<  will  answer  by  pnii  if  ttamped  and  addreteed  envt- 
lop*  is  eniloied  for  repiy :  b-eent  International  C«ytpon,  from 
readiri  abroad. 

The  fun  fwtnlion*  and  anewrrt  will  he  printed  only  in  the  ea*e  of 
in^tariet  of  general  intertit. 

(fueriM  to  be  aruvered  in  the  Fridag'e  "  Journal  "  mtut  reacA  ue 
not  later  than  Tuesday  (posted  ilondof),  and  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Bditors. 

W.  E.  S. — The  book  you  name  i.s  of  very  little  value,  and  can  fre- 
quently be  picked  up  for  a  shilling  or  so  from  a  second-hand 
bookseller..  Probably  the  one  you  have  in  mind  is  Hunt's  "Re- 
searches on  Light,"  which  latter  is  of  some  value. 

G.  S.  W. — There  are  so  many  restrictions  at  present  in  regard  to 
outdoor  photography  that  you  had  better  make  personal  applica- 
tion at  your  local  police-station  for  a  permit  book,  stating  the  par- 
ticular district  in  which  you  wish  to  take  photographs. 

F.  H. — Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  are  lenses  suitable  for  quarter-plate  cameras, 
but  of  no  particular  reputation  as  regards  any  of  them.  We 
should  say  the  .second-hand  value  of  Nos.  1  and  4  is,  say,  10s.  each. 
No.  2  is,  perhaps,  worth  a  pound.  We  cannot  put  a  price  on  the 
No.  3  lens  from  the  particulars  you  send. 

Changiku  Bbomide  into  P.O.P. — I  have  a  quantity  of  faulty 
bromide  paper  and  cards,  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  can 
suggest  a  method  of  converting  this  into  a  rough  P.O.P.  suitable 
for  rough  proofs.  I  have  tried  a  "  salting  "  bath  of  amm.  chloride, 
but  this  does  not  give  a  dark  enough  image. — E.  T. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  practical  way  of  changing  bromide 
paper  into  P.O.P. 

D.  R.  H. — The  deposit  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  "  stress  mark," 
and  is  common  with  some  kinds  of  glossy  bromide  paper.  It  is 
due  to  the  paper  having  been  rubbed  either  before  or  during 
development.  As  a  rule,  it  can  be  rubbed  off  with  cotton-wool 
while  the  print?  are  wet,  but  if  this  does  not  answer,  a  very  weak 
ferricyanide  reducer  applied  in  the  same  way  will  move  it.  Rub- 
bing with  methylated  spirit  will  remove  it  from  dry  prints. 

D.  W. — 1.  You  do  not  say  how  many  plates  you  wish  to  develop 
at  once.  If  only  six,  the  Kodak  or  Standa  tanks  are  good,  but 
for  twelve  to  fifty  at  a  time  you  will  want  a  professional  pattern. 
which  you  can  get  from  Messrs.  Griffins,  Kingsway,  or  G.  S. 
Moore,  69,  Denmark  Hill,  Camberwell,  S.E.  2.  Pyro-soda  can  be 
used  in  a  tank  if  diluted  with  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphite  of 
soda  instead  of  plain  water;  but  metol-hydroquinone,  or  metol 
alone  are  usually  employed. 

S.  W.  F. — 1.  Y^es,  if  you  are  a  good  judge  of  apparatus.  2.  If  you 
have  no  experience,  the  reflex  is  best.  3.  You  must  focus  by  scale, 
after  learning  to  judge  distances.  4.  Not  if  of  British  make.  5. 
Anschutz  shutters  can  be  repaired  here,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get 
repairs  done  at  the  present  time.  You  might  try  Messrs.  H.  T. 
Ball  and  Co.,  54,  Berwick  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.l.  6.  On  some 
subjects,  but  not  for  rapid  work,  unless  you  have  a  Multi'Speed. 
7.  We  cannot  recommend  cameras  by  name. 

W.  B. — There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  cinema  apparatus 
just  now,  since  none  is  being  made,  and  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  camp  and  hospital  use.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  none  made 
to  work  with  gas,  'but  Pathe  Freres  make  one  which  generates 
its  own  electric  light ;  they  also  hire  out  films.     You  might  write 


them  at  84,  Wardour  .Street.  W.l.  If  you  have  no  electric  current, 
no  doubt  the  best  substitute  is  the  oxy-acetylene  lamp,  price-list 
of  which  you  can  get  from  Messrs.  Newton  and  Co.,  72.  Wigmore 
Street,  London,  W.l. 

H.  G.  K.^1.  The  light  of  the  mercury-vapour  lamp  is  very  soft 
and  not  so  well  adapted  for  use  by  reflection  as  that  of  the  half- 
watt.  2.  The  mercury-vapour  tube  emits  very  little  heat.  3.  Less 
current  is  used  with  mercury-vapour.  4.  The  lamps,  we  believe, 
are  guaranteed  for  1,000  hours,  and  if  they  do  not  last  this  time 
any  balance  is  credited  off  the  cost  of  a  new  tube.  They  can  be 
used  in  any  position.  Most  people  use  them  in  a  vertical  position 
behind  a  ground-glass  screen,  which  is  fairly  close  to  the  negative. 
This  arrangement  is  getting  very  popular  in  America.  5.  For 
particulars  you  should  write  to  the  Westinghouse,  Cooper-Hewitt 
Company,  80,  York  Road,  King's  Cross,  London,  N.l,  mentioning 
your  voltage. 

Flat-Wobking  Plates. — I  have  a  large  stock  of  unused  plates  I 
wish  to  use.  plates  about  seven  years  old.  I  have  tried  a  few,  but 
find  they  give  flat  results.  Have  also  tried  bromide,  but  find  I  get 
the  .same  result.  Can  you  give  me  a  formula  so  that  I  may  be  able 
to  use  same.  I  don't  mind  if  it  will  reduce  the  speed  as  long  as 
t  can  use  them   up. — E.  G. 

A  method  is  to  bath  for  fifteen  minutes  in :  Potass,  bichromate. 
2  oz.  ;  ammonium  bromide,  \  oz.  ;  water,  20  ozs.  Then  washing 
for  thirtv  minutes,  wioine  with  cotton  wool  or  drying — of  course. 
all  in  the  dark  or  in  luby  light.  If  your  plates  have  not  "  gone 
off  "  'badly,  perhaps  a  hard-working  develoijer,  such  as  the  hydro- 
quinone-caustic,  such  as  the  second  on  page  354  of  the  Almanac, 
would  serve  your  purpose. 

0  niuerclalSCegal  Intelllflencf  • 

m 

Notice  is  given  that  the  names  of  the  Acme  Tone  Engraving  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  and  the  Fine  Art  Securities  Corporation,  Ltd.,  have 
been  struck  off  the  Register  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  and  are 
dissolved. 


Wiit  fSrittsb  lottmal  of  f  Ijotograpbg. 

IMPORTANT  NOTIOE.— Advertisers  are  requested  to  notice 
that  the  prices  printed  below  represent  an 

Increased  Scale  of  GhargeSy 

which  is  now  in  operation  in  respect  to  all  line  awtouncements. 

Since  advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  and  correctly  pr»- 
paid,  senders  of  line  announcements  are  asked  to  bear  in  mind  thil 
revised  tariff.  They  u-ill  thtis  save  themselves  delay  in  the  publication 
of  tlieir  announcements. 

Net  Prepaid  Line  Advertisements. 
Increased  Tariff  of  Charges. 

12  words  or  less        .^ 1/- 

Extra  words Id.  per  word. 

(No  reduction  for  a  series.) 

Special  Note.    AdvHs  under  a  Box  Number. 

"  Box  No. "  and  office  address charged  as  6  words. 

For  forwarding  replies  add        ...         6d.  per  insertion  for  each  adv't. 
If  replies  are  called  for  this  latter  charge  is  not  made. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  and  correctly  prepaid. 

Orders  to  repeat  an  adv't  must  be  accompanied  by  the  advertisement 
as  previously  printed. 

Advertisements  are  not  accepted  over  the  telephone. 

The  latest  time   for  receiving  small  line   advertisements  is  12  o'clock 
(noon)  on  Wednesdays  for  the  current  week's  issue. 

Displayed  Adv'ts  should  reach  the  Publishers  Monday  morning. 

The  insertion  of  an  Advertisement  in  any  definite  issue  cannot   ba 

guaranteed. 
HENRY   GREENWOOD    &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Publishers, 

24,  WelUngton  Street.  Strand,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 
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Every  pbotognpher  i*  ooDcemcd  witL  [ii.\k:rK  tl.  -  rMMi o(  ifeylieht 
nnw  that  Aotumn  ui  with  ua.  Hint*  ■■;,  .iuiu^  linv  and  taeid«itelhr 
imprDviM  the  »pp«>m>oe  of  the  atudio,  an  the  b«M  o(  «D  Aliicb 
•>ii  pegs  434. 

Mr    F.  r    ""  >.ni>age435,  giv'  '    ho  e«bibita 

II  ,vr  ..II  V  lyandoo  SkloD.  'he  quality 

oi  AmcncBu  x.mk  >«  be  eeeo  there,  ...  .,.<-.. w,v^  ~,„^,  Utie  Tear  la 
grmt  ia  eomMriMn  with  that  ol  Britvh  workara,  ba  Sad*  that  tha 
caoaral  ttaodbrd  of  pictorial  photography  u  baooming  tncraaeingly 
Eigber. 

In  the  mnchxling  oortion  of  th<>  prvpn"  before  thr  Royal  Photo- 
(tr»piiu    Siciety,  Mr.   r.  W  ■  la  obaenra- 

ti'>tu»  ou  the  variatioiu  o.  "aaaranent 

•jf  plate  •peedt,  oonea  to  tne  c.inr.  ,  ..deal  purpoaea 

It  would  be  •ofllcieot  to  rata  a  plat-  .lacing  it  in  one 

or  oth^r  of  a  *«>rtea  of  groopa,  each  <i«   .«..  •■-  ■"  H.  audi  D. 

iiiimbt^r      (V    i31.) 

\  iHjAibi.:  eiplaoatioD  of  ■pi/.m.  .11  .:Dg  in  tha 

development  of  bromide  i^i'i  oxperteooe 

of  oan,  whKh  forme  the  tubj.-  \l.) 

IIm    Italian    axperimenter,    Vt<j-  Naauae,   iiaa    raoaatly 

rxrommended  the  oMol  calcium  [<^>'>  .:iada  by  boiling  flower* 

r  in  milk  oi  lime)  aa  a  reii^le  but  alow  aingle  lolatioa 

..     (P.  4i4.) 

I'^lJiki  dryneaa  of  ibt  print  and  the  moawting  papar  or  board  la 

one  of  the  precaution*  which  cannot  be  Mtteieatly  mpreaied  opon 

the  ineip*"- '       ■        ■■  .  -i      .  .?_  ?  t 

««      lU     [!•' 

ar'.urxl  li. 

.\t  .1  Couii.-. 
a';tion   with    r 

A  ...lu:  (ram  tha  Baeretary  of  tha  P.P.A.,  giving  par- 

ticulan  of  pfxet-^l  ns*  taken  to  at^ara  aOuUa  treatment  of  jphoto- 
grapben  under  th<<  Lttxory  Tax  a.  heme  to  printed  oo  page  436. 

Kurther  asaaptioB  b\m  mtliurv  *er*iea  baa  bean  granted  to 
certain  claaata  of  pbotog;n|lkie  worken,  dating  trom  the  26th  inat. 
(P.  445., 

A  modified  torn  o(  rotary  nuf  taglio 

«igraved  pUtce  whidi  are  tamper .  the 

apecial  p'  hi*  the  creati.  '  > 

npa    in  ^    can    aocnmu.. 

Mechanical  Nute«    '  on  page  430. 

lifftton  on  mechanical  rttooohin^  and  an  all-round  increaae  in 
.  f  u.'.v>  :'  r  :  K.>iogrsph*  wiU  ba  found  in  tha  oorreapondenoe  column 


III  tiia  uae  of  the  dry-moontine  proca**,  inaMooch 
..  guin  caoaa  of  an  lia*igbl3y  edging  of  tiaeue 
1'.  433.) 
ting  of  the  P.P  A  ,  held  on  September  13,  further 

!  to  plate  price*  v^^  reported  and  other  matter* 


EX  CATHEDRA. 


Development 
Papers     An 
Kxperienoe. 


During  the  war  there  is  an  almost 
universal  use  of  development  papers, 
and  naturally  photographers  are  eager 
to  glean  all  the  information  that  they  can  about  them 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  best  results,  which  fact 
tempts  us  to  state  the  following  small  experience  of  our 
own.  A  number  of  exposed  prints  were  to  be  developed. 
The  first  two  came  up  splendidly  and  were  of  first-class 
quality,  but  the  next  began  to  stain  before  the  image  was 
strong  enough  to  enable  the  print  to  be  removed  from  the 
solution,  though  the  latter  was  not  nearly  exhausted  or 
showed  any  slowness.  However,  the  solution  was  thrown 
away  and  a  fresh  lot  taken,  which  worked  very  well  with 
the  first  print;  but  with  the  next,  the  same  staining 
action  occurred  as  in  the  preceding  case.  Happeniiig  to 
notice  which  prints  were  spoiled  and  noticing  that  they 
were  from  the  same  negative  and  upon  the  same  grade  of 
paper,  we  were  enabled  to  hit  upon  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Two  well-known  grades  of  paper  were  being  used, 
aach  by  a  different  maker,  and  it  was  when  the  spoiled 
print  was  placed  in  the  solution  after  t)ie  print  on  the 
other  grade  of  pa{>er  that  the  stains  occurred.  Appa- 
rently something  in  the  composition  of  one  maker's  paper 
brought  about  the  effect  described  when  the  following 
print  was  upon  a  different  paper.  A  careful  test  with  the 
two  papers,  again  using  freoh  solution,  showed  exactly  the 
a*me  result  as  in  the  previous  cases,  though  when 
developed  in  separate  solutions  each  paper  gave  Hrst-class 
prints.  Possibly,  owing  to  war-time  conditions,  emulsions 
nave  had  to  be  altered  or  modified  in  some  degree.  At 
any  rate,  photographers  will  do  well  to  be  on  their  guard 
in  respect  to  possibilities  of  this  kind. 
«  •  • 

Faults  in  Dry-  Apart  from  the  precautions  which  ara 
mounting  obviotis,     such    as    accurate    trimming, 

proper  temperature  of  the  press,  the  chief  source  of 
defective  results  in  drv-mounting  is  dampness  of  the  prints. 
It  iSf  -perhaps,  not  clearly  recognised  by  less  experienced 
Uteti  ot  the  process  that  a  print  which  has  more  or  less 
moisture  contracts  to  an  a^ppreciable  extent  when  subjected 
to  the  heat  of  the  press,  whereas  the  adhesive  tissue,  which 
by  its  nature  does  not  absorb  moisture,  remains  unaltered 
in  sire.  Hence  it  can  happen  that  this  difference  may  re- 
sult in  a  narrow,  but  unsightly,  band  of  bare  tissue  round 
the  mounted  print,  or  perhaps  only  on  two  sides  of  it. 
In  the  case  of  gelatine  prints,  dampness,  in  conjunction 
with  a  rather  higher  temperature  of  the  press  than  is 
necessary,  may  cause  8oft«ning  or  melting  of  the  print 
enough  to  spoil  the  work  altogether,  through  adhesion 
of  patches  of  the  print  to  the  mountinEC  plate.  The  pre- 
ventive of  these  faults  consists  in  straightening  out  tha 
prints  as  taken  from  the  drying,  racks,  when  the  moisture 
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in  the  print  from  the  sliglitly  moist  air  is  sufficieut  to  pre- 
vent the  gelatine  surface  from  cracking.  They  may  then 
be  laid  together  in  a  warm,  dry  place,  not  tightly  pressed, 
which  would  prevent  perfect  drying,  nor  yet  laid  loosely, , 
when  they  would  again  curl  up  and  be  troublesome.  One 
means  is  to  roll  them,  face  out,  around  a  pasteboard  tube, 
and  to  secure  them  with  one  or  two  slack  rubber  bands. 
An  hour  or  two  in  this  condition  should  be  enough  to 
secure  perfect  dryness,  after  which,  with  attention  to  the 
temperature  of  the  press,  neither  of  the  defects  alliided  to 
above  should  be  evidenced  in  any  prints. 
»  «  * 

Polysulphide  Reference  is  made  in  the  "  Bulletin  "  of 
Toning.  the  French   Photographic  Society  to   a 

ccmtribution  to  the  methods  of  single  solution  sepia  toning 
such  as  we  recently  reviewed  in  two  leading  articles.  Pro- 
fessor Namias  reports  that  in  his  experience  an  effective, 
though  slow,  toning  solution  consists  of  calcium  polysul- 
phide, obtained  by  boiling  sulphur  in  milk  of  lime.  About 
eight  parts  of  quicklime  are  mixed  with  twenty  parts  of 
water,  and  six  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  added.  The 
mixture  is  kept  on  the  boil  for  half  an  hour,  whilst  making 
.small  additions  of  hot  water  to  compensate  for  that 
evaporated.  After  cooling  and  filtering,  the  whole  is 
diluted  to  100  parts  of  water.  It  is  stated  that  the  toning 
effect  is  enhanced  by  immersion  of  the  toned  prints,  as 
they  come  from  the  polysulphide  solution,  in  a  weak  bath 
of  acetic  acid.  '  If,  as  is  assumed,  the  acid  decomposes  any 
polysulphide  left  in  the  films,  we  can  scarcely  regard  it  as 
a  desirable  supplement  to  the  process  in.  the  event  of  traces 
of  hypo  being  also  present  in  the  print. 


STUDIO      BLINDS. 


With  the  approach  of  autumn  we  begin  to  realise  that 
we  have  to  commence  "  daylight  saving  "  in  reality,  for 
every  day  reveals  not  only  a  shorter  duration  of  useful 
light  but  a  decided  decrease  in  intensity.  Moreover,  we 
are  rationed  in  artificial  light,  and  must  not  switch  on 
the  current  to  supplement  the  defaulting  solar  rays.  The 
surest  and  easiest  way  to  economise  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion is  to  see  that  we  have  clean  windows  and  clean  blinds. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  clean  glass  if  it  is  accessible,  so  that 
we  need  say  no  more  about  that.  But  when  we  come  to 
deal  with  blind.s  it  is  quite  another  matter :  many,  if  not 
most,  studios  are  fitted  with  spring  roller  blinds,  and 
these  are  usually  allowed  to  fall  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
degradation  before  they  are  attended  to.  In  fact,  they 
are  often  so  stained  and  rotted  that  cleaning  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  replacement  is  the  only  possible  cour.se. 
Even  if  the  material  can  be  cleaned  it  is  desirable  to 
have  it  replaced  by  new,  as  this  can  be  done  in  a  few 
hours,  while  washing  and  redressing  the  old  blinds  would 
mean  leaving  the  studio  blindless  for  several  days.  After 
the  new  material  is  up  the  old  may  be  renovated  ready 
to  take  another  spell  of  duty  next  year.  It  may  be 
worth  mentioning  that  the  ordinary  laundry  cannot 
handle  roller-blind  material  successfully,  as  special 
finishing  is  necessary  if  the  blind  is  ever  to  roll  up  evenly 
again  without  going  into  a  multitude  of  unsightly  creases 
or  persistently  running  tightly  on  one  edge  and  loose  on 
the  other,  so  that  the  laths  always  look  askew.  As  a 
rule,  the  ordinary  white  blind  cloth  is  too  heavy  and 
obstructs  too  much  light;  if  this  material  be  chosen  the 
thinnest  sample  should  be  selected.  A  stout  tracing  cloth 
makes  a  very  satisfactory  blind  while  it  lasts,  but  it  soon 
becomes  brittle,  and  once  it  begins  to  tear  its  usefulness 
soon  departs.  However,  it  is  cheap,  and  can  be  renewed 
every  year  if  needed.  The  dark  blinds  give  little  trouble; 
all  they  require  is  thoroughly  dusting,  and  repairing  with 


patches  of  thin  dark  material  seccotined  on  where  any 
holes  or  tears  have  started.  This  will  often  be  found 
better  than  sewing,  especially  when  the  material  is  too 
rotten  to  hold  stitches.  A  touch  of  oil  on  the  roller 
spindles  and  any  pulleys  over  which  the  cords  run  con- 
duces to  smooth  working  and  the  durability  oi  the  fittings. 

If  any  difficulty  arises  in  getting  roller  blinds  reno- 
vated it  is  worth  trying  the  experiment  of  discarding  them 
temporarily  in  favour  of  the  simpler  system  of  festoon 
curtains,  which  can  be  installed  throughout  at  a  very 
small  cost.  The  design  of  these  is  so  well  known  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it  here,  but  some  details  of  con- 
struction may  be  acceptable.  The  wires  should  not  be 
too  thick :  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  is  ample,  for  thicker 
wires  are  difficult  to  strain,  and  are  liable  to  sag  of  their 
own  weight.  Galvanised  iron  is  the  best  material;  brass 
quickly  corrodes,  becomes  rough  so  that  the  rings  do  not 
run  smoothly,  and  quickly  perishes  if  exposed  to  gas 
fumes.  The  rings  may  be  galvanised  or  brass,  and  should 
be  large  enough  to  pass  over  the  straining  bolts  at  the 
ends  of  the  wire;  this  saves  much  time  when  replacing. 
The  four  rows  of  wire  must  not  all  be  in  the  same  plane ; 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth  should  be  in  a  line,  but  the 
second  should  be  three  or  four  inches  lower.  This  line 
carries  the  top  of  the  second  row  of  curtains,  and  if  in 
line  with  the  others  allows  the  curtains  to  hang  against 
each  other,  so  that  one  row  cannot  be  adjusted  without 
moving  the  other  more  or  less.  Select  a  sufficiently  thick 
material  for  the  dark  blinds;  a  good  sateen  or  casement 
cloth  in  dark  blue,  green,  or  brown  answers  well.  What 
is  known  as  Bolton  sheeting  can  be  had  in  dark  colours :  it 
is  a  heavy  variety  of  casement  cloth,  and  answers  admir- 
ably. For  the  white  Winds  nainsook,  jaconet,  or  mada- 
polam,  which  are  all  very  much  alike,  answer  well,  and 
wash  easily.  Ordinary  calico  is  too  thick,  and  picks  up 
dirt  much  more  quickly  than  the  foregoing  materials. 
It  is  well  not  to  be  sparing  in  the  quantity  of  material 
used.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  have  the 
dark  curtains  fviU  enough  to  cover  the  glass  entirely  when 
extended,  and  even  then  there  should  be  slight  fullness. 
Between  the  two  dark  sections  on  the  same  wires  are  the 
white  curtains,  and  these  should  be  wide  enough  to  cov^ 
half  of  the  glass  when  extended.  With  this  arrangement 
either  end  of  the  studio  can  be  used  at  will.  The  side 
blinds  should  be  in  two  rows,  except  when  the,  side  light 
is  very  shallow,  ^f  the  glass  commences  at  four  and  a- 
half  feet  from  the  floor  one  row  will  usually  sufiice;  the 
proportions  given  for  the  top  blinds  should  also  be 
adopted  for  the  side.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  dark 
curtains  fastened  at  either  end  of  the  studio  with  draw- 
ing pins  or  tacks,  so  that  no  slit  is  left  to  admit  light  over 
the  sitter's  head. 

A  set  of  curtains  carefully  fitted  on  the  foregoing  lines 
should  be  practically  light-tight,  and  should  answer  the 
purpose  of  Zeppelin  blinds.  If  the  white  blinds  when 
folded  close  together  allow  too  much  light  to  pass,  a  strip 
of  dark  material  must  be  fitted  with  hooks  so  that  it  can 
be  adjusted  to  cover  the  doubtful  space. 

A  certain  number  of  studios  suffer  from  the  defect  of 
being  too  lofty,  the  blinds  being  therefore  too  Tar  from 
the  sitter,  and  the  control  of  the  lighting  difficult.  To 
obviate  this  it  has  beeii  recommended  to  fit  the  blinds 
upon  a  movable  frame;  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Robert  Slingsby, 
the  originator  of  the  idea,  said,  "  to  build  a  studio  inside 
the  studio."  This  is,  however,  a  wasteful  plan;  it 
detracts  from  freedom  of  movement,  and  it  is  quit©  out 
of  keeping  with  the  modern  idea  of  a  studio  interior, 
which  is  to  be  as  much  like  an  ordinary  living-room  af 
possible.  In  such  studios  it  is  a  much  better  .plan  to 
bring  the  blind  curtains  to  a  lower  level,  so  that  the  light- 
control  is   nearer   the   sitter,    and   while  doi»2   thie   it    if 
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advisable  to  keep  the  line  of  curtains  flatter  than  the  pitch 
of  the  roof.  As  a  general  rule  the  side  light  should  not 
be  lowered,  but  the  top  curtains,  starting  from  the  side, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  soaring  into  the  lofty  roof. 
It    i-i   worth   while   making   a   special    rod   to   manipulate 


festoon  curtains,  and  for  this  we  have  found  a  bamboo 
cane  fitted  with  a  two-inch  bung  or  ball  of  cork  at  the 
end  very  useful.  An  unprotected  stick  is  likely  to  tear 
the  curtains,  and  does  not  have  the  necessary  gripping 
power   when   sliding   them   along. 


THE      LONDON      SALON 


A     PERSONAL    IMPRESSION. 


If  there  is  one  thing  that  striki-^  the  customarv  viMtor  more 
than  another  at  the  Londun  Sain  it  is  that  the  .Vniericans 
'  have  it."  One  is  roused  to  adnr.r.aion  time  aft«r  time  before 
prints  which  turn  out  on  referentx-  to  have  been  sent  from  the 
j.i-  .■I-  •lit.  Why  many  of  the  itaunch  supporters  in  thia 
'  niu\  should  be  conspicuous  by  th«ir  absence  has  not  been 
\.g>l  lit!---!  ;  but  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  "  the  old  gang," 
.IS  a  Cariii'  !iu-  wmi!.!  ^,n    ;l:.i!  <hf  praient  show  is  so  excellent 

111  «|iite  of   !•>  I  1.  ■.  .  •    ■         •    -  ,     ;.'rt. 

('   ;"  I-  -  iiuge  stacks  of  unhang  prints 

'       i^r.i.-:.  .  :illy  nprcMnted.     If  so,  that 

I.I  [  speaks  for  itaelt  ;  and  it  behiM'i«  as  to  find  a  reason  for  the 
t.iilure  of  British  pbotof^raphers  to  do  work  which  can  win 
places  of  honour  in  a  British  show  organiaed  by  British  experts. 

A  charitable  theory  woui^  U-  that  America  is  a  large 
(>lace.  and  the  British  Isles  a  coTuparatively  small  one;   that 

•  ••••rr  photof^rapher  of  any  u  "  •  '..  represented  in 
I")i<lon:  that  a  KDall  prop  a  in  America't 
i::i!lions  wonld  be  enoBwh  to  awauip  a  laij^ei  proportion  of  our 

•  uthosiastB  bsie. 

Fetsonally,  I  am  not  sorry  that  it  is  so  :  fur  Anivrican  work 
)i:i».  iIa.ivs  appeared  to  me  to  be  virile,  trenchant,  and  un- 
ited ;  whilst  in  later  years  it  has  also  been  less 
ti.r^n  our  own.     British  work  has  certain  very  obviout 

'  -.     It  is  conscientious,  bat  with  a  sort  of  she«p- 

-■iiit'Tinity  to  safe  c^istom.     When  it  kicks  over  the  traces 

I'Aiiii-h  J  admit  is  not  a  custom  of  slisep)  it  does  so  without 

r!i>  !ne  or  /eason.     Its  deTelopments  da  not  seem  to  be  on  legi- 

f'.'t!  !t#»  lJTi«.  bat  arre  "imply  a  mv!  chan^  of  pl»n.     It  takes  a 

'■gged  persever- 

':i«n  are  with  u» 

tin<>r  work  erery  v- .  less  strong  are 

; ..  and  ready  to  try  ail ;.  ,..    ..^  "  stunt  "  that 

will  whisk  them  into  {•opularity.  A  favourite  resource  is  to 
imitate  the  American  freshness  of  view  ;  but  tliat  is  a  thing  to 
po8»eM,  not  to  imitate. 

The  American  is  really  a  very  simple  person.  Hi*  method 
of  approach  is  that  of  a  gnilAlnn  child.  That  is  why  things 
that  ruffle  onr  aenae  of  pro)  \  work  are  attri- 

)'iit><d  in  the  first  place  to  .\  ng  proclivities; 

but  in  the  end  turn  oat  to  be  the  honest  efiorta  of  qaiet-iipoken 
and  Bodcst  cnthnsiasta. 

The  picture  that  has  stirred  me  most,  and  which  remains 
must  vividly  and  joyfully  in  my  rnind's  eye,  is  Louis  Flecken- 
«tein°s  glorious  print  whirh  he  calla  •  "War  Widow."  I  do 
not  like  the  title.  The  lady  may  be  a  war  widow,  but  what's 
that  to  do  with  it?  Her  apparel  may  be  modern  "widow's 
weeds,"  but  what's  that  to  do  with  it  either?  This  portrait  has 
no  connection  with  war  at  all,  and  the  very  word  is  a  touch 
of  topical  canker  on  Mr.  Klpckenst"in's  part.  But,  apart  fmm 
that,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  pi<  tnre  is  one  that  a  searcher 
after  bsantiful  things  lor  their  own  sake  would  certainly  covet. 
It  would  take  and  hold  its  place  in  a  collection  ol  choice 
Kembrandt  print*.  First  of  all.  it  is  a  masterly  specimen 
of  photography,  clear  and  str  -  -  ''---nghout ;  next  it  is  a  well- 
coaeaiTsd  and  finely  achieve;  n  light  and  shade  ;  again, 


it  is  convincingly  naturalistic  and  free  from  any  kind  of  freak 
effect ;  lastly,  it  is  a  charming  subject  in  itself.  Its  author  has 
other  works  commanding  attention  :  but  this  one  is  snfBcieiit 
for  his  reputation. 

Amateur  pictorial  photography  has  many  ideals.  The  pro- 
duction of  works  of  art  is  only  one  of  them,  although  perhaps 
the  foremost.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  the  whole  output  by 
the  gauge  of  that  one  ideal  alone.  Some  photographers  aim  at 
the  interest  of  the  topical  event.  Many  strive  after  the  interest 
lying  in  the  curious  and  the  bizarre.  Others  have  a  poster 
ideal,  and  others  again  show  an  ambition  to  produce  the  sort 
of  thing  that  the  editor  of  an  illustrated  weekly  is  on  the  look- 
out for — something  that  'wUl  evoke  a  "What  ho!''  from  a 
reader.  It  is  in  the  first  category,  that  of  works  of  an  art 
value,  that  Mr.  Fleckenstein's  print  is  to  be  classed,  and  next 
to  it  should  come  the  admirable  "  Mother  and  Baby  "  (41),  by 
Alice  Broughton.  The  claims  of  this  are  purely  artistic. 
They  are  precisely  those  of  a  beautiful  dra>^ing — art  for  art's 
sake.  I  do  not  imply  that  the  mother  and  her  child  at  the 
breast  are  not  in  themselves  lovely  to  look  upon  and  interesting 
from  a  standpoint  of  sentiment.  But  the  design  in  itself  is 
admirable,  the  composition  extremely  happy,  the  liney  quality 
rather  unusual  in  camera  work  and  yet  quite  legitimately 
arrived  at.  Tlie  print  has,  in  fact,  more  ,of  the  qualities  of 
a  Holbein  drawing  than  of  the  average  photograph  of  the 
sleepy  toned  variety. 

In  this  connection  reference  might  also  be  made  to  two  prints 
by  A.  T.  Buncess,  "  Warwick  "  (200)  and  "At  the  Top  of  the 
Hill"  (201).  These  have  the  particular  attractions  of  meszo- 
tint  and  line  etching  nupectively.  The  latter  is  the  finer.  Ita 
subject,  a  clump  of  sturdy  trees,  is  exactly  8uite<l  to  the  style 
and  method  which  Mr.  Burgess  so  cleverly  simulates.  I'hoto- 
graphers  have  often  been  blamed  for  imitating  drawings  and 
engravings.  When  they  have  done  so  Wantonly  and  clumsily 
they  have  deserved  all  they  got ;  but  when  they  have  produced 
a  thing  of  beauty  they  are  justified. 

Side  by  side  with  this  assimilation  of  art  influences,  which 
prompts  photc^raphers  to  note  and  emulate  the  ffisthetio  quali- 
ties of  certain  methods  belonging  to  graphic  art,  there  is 
another  svidence  of  welcome  development :  that  is,  the  un- 
doubted increase  in  a  love  and  understanding  of  natural  eRect. 
Swch  an  example  as  the  modest-looking  but  thoroughly  felt 
essay  in  nature  study  as  E.  Hazell's  "Blizzard"  (59)  is  a 
Jiopaf^  sien.  It  is  not  in  itself  eminently  pictorial,  but  because 
it  Us*  development  that  must  lead  to  a  g«x>d  end,  it  is  infinitely 
to  be  preferred  to  the  thoughtless  knocking-up  of  pictures  by 
inventins  sunsets  and  by  faking  moons — a  practice  that  has  a 
liad  tendency.  Near  the  "Blizzard"  hangs  "The  White 
Cottage  at  Dusk  "  (63),  by  C.  W.  Rodmell,  another  highly 
interesting  effort  to  render  the  most  fascinating  natural  effect 
of  a  lull  moon  atsundoMOi.  Ol  course,  Mr.  Rodmell  had  almost 
a  hopeless  task  without  colour  ;  but  the  tone-values  of  the  scene 
he  has  caught  admirably,  the  near  side  of  the  cottage  being 
in  the  full  flood  6t  the  fading  glow  of  the  western  sky,  whilst 
the  rising  moon  dominates  by  its  brightness  the  whole  scene. 
This  has  evidently  been  first  admired  and  felt  by  the  photo- 
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;{r»pher.  Aijain  there  is  a  sensitivpneoB  to  natural  beauty  in 
Vf.  G.  Pite'i  "  Philadt^lphia "  (39),  a  street  soenn  with  a 
apleiidid  lieht  «fl«x  t  amongst  the  towers  of  large  buildings,  one 
of  which  jurt  obscurt*  the  sun. 

Thwe  thin)!«  display  a  feeling  touch.  Their  treatment  at  the 
photoffrapher's  bands  helps  them  to  thoir  beat  pictorial  effect. 
Other  equally  truthful  and  Nature-prompted  efforts  are  severely 
photi>RTaphic,  and  these  have  no  such  help  to  rely  upon.  Two 
excellent  iwa  scenes  come  into  this  category.  One  ia  the 
■  Risinc  Moon"  (35)  by  t;.  A.  Clarke,  and  the  other  "A 
Summer  Sea"  (332).  The  truth  in  these  Nature  studies  is 
quite  satisfyiuR  and  edufetive.  Tt  is  most  interesting,  for 
example,  to  see  how  the  slope  uf  the  sand  in  Mr.  Eickemeyer's 
work  cauaee  a  deflection  in  the  straighfpath  of  reflection  of  the 
Moon  aCTOOs  the  wat«^r. 

The  class  of  picture  which  might  be  dew-.ribed  as  topical  is 
not  so  Renoral  as  might  be  expected.  The  leading  example  is 
'The  Gate  of  Good-Bye"  (58),  by  F.  J.  Mortimer.  ITiis 
atrikea  well  the  war  note  without  harping  on  either  the  terrific 
«»r  the  mawkish.  It  shows  a  detachment  of  Tommies  enter- 
ing Victoria  Station  for  entrainment.  Pictorially  it  is  Tery 
•ttoOFfisful.  the  arcliway  being  a  fine  feature  of  the  scene,  which 
has  bustle  and  life  and  is  full  of  little  incidents  of  intereet. 
Mr.  Mortimer's  oUier  effort  in  this  class  is  "  An  Eye  for  an 
Bye ;  a  Tooth  for  a  Tooth  "  (5),  and  represents  a  boatload  of 
poor  wretches  who  have  been  torpedoed.  We  accept  the  title 
without  seeing  exactly  how  it  applies,  unless  it  is  a  general 
appeal  to  the  spectator  for  reprisals.  The  print  is  an  extremely 
clever  piece  of  picture-making,  and  is  sure  to  be  popular.  "  The 
Liner's  Escort  "  (356),  by  Engr.-Ommander  E.  .1.  Mowlam,  is 
another  good  topical  subject ;  and  Messrs.  S.  Bridgen  and 
tJyril  W.  RodmeU  also  contribute  to  this  class  of  subject. 

Mr.  Bridgen  likewise  scores  in  the  landscape  class,  which, 
by  the  way.  La  not  the  strongest  section  of  work  this  year.  His 
"Misty  Morning"  (324)  is  a  fine  rendering  of  natural  effect. 
Tall  elms,  whose  Iwuglis  saturatetl  and  drooping  make  a  lovely 
pattern,  form  the  foreground.  The  retiring  planes,  which  the 
mist  accentuates,  have  each  their  interest,  and  the  mood  of  the 
subject  is  perfectly  given.  Another  exoollent  picture  is  sent  by 
Bertram'  Cox,  who  in  "  Brandon  Bridge  "  (237)  is  true  to  his 
past  successes  in  the  waterways  of  quiet  old  towns.  The  leading 
feature  of  Mr.  C5ox's  works  of  this  kind  is  their  power  of  telling 
stromtlv  at  a  little  distance.  He  does  not  indulge  in  strong 
contrasts  ;  but  nevertheless  his  tones  appear  to  be  much  more 
diversified  than  they  are.  Grey  though  the  present  print  is, 
there  is  no  feeling  of  flatness.  The  water  shimmers  with  light ; 
the  near  trees  are  deeply  in  shade,  and  everything  looks  true 
and  seductire.  On  the  other  hand,  a  pastmaster  of  picture- 
making  like  Alex.  Keighley.  pitches  his  work  in  a  much  lower 
key,  and  although  he  uses  a  longer  scale  than  Mr.  Ck>x,  does  not 
secure  so  much  relief,  because  he  does  not  go  de^p  enough  in 
his  dark  parts.  '  Ijirch  and  Mountain  "  (76)  and  "  The  City 
Gata"  (77)  fine  as  they  are,  do  not  seem  to  have  any  "snap," 
viewed  either  near  or  close.  In  "The  Angler  "  (79)  this  stop- 
ping short  of  the  requisite  depth  of  tone  at  certain  parts  results 
in  a  near  boat,  which  is  quite  a  large  mass  in  the  composition, 
and  comes  against  the  light,  being  no  darker  than  the  clouds  of 
the  sky,  and  a  fine  design  therefore  suffers  from  flatness.  But 
Mr.  Keighley  is  his  best  self  in  "  Harvest  Home  "  (74),  a  com- 
position of  creat  cJiarm  full  of  interesting  incident.  Here  the 
planes  are  perfectly  kept,  and  the  i-esult  is  bright  and  con- 
vincing. 

Right  beneath  these  works  hangs  T.  B.  Blows'  impressive 
"  Mosque.  Cordoba  "  (78),  a  print  of  exceptional  strength  and 
qualitv  in  its  shadows.  It  is  in  principle  similar  to  Mrs. 
Ralli's  "  Lace  Makers."  It  accepts  sunshine  and  shade  as 
light  and  dark  necessarily,  and  the  effect  is  stimulating.  It  is 
Bather  astonishing  that  our  ideas  in  landscape  photography 
•re,  after  aJl  these  years,  still  sticking  in  the  morass  of  stodgy 


flatness.  The  fault  has  become  a  tradition  of  English  work. 
Much  of  this  iinfortunata  habit  is  due  to  the  tints  and  the 
papers  employed,  and  to  a  want  of  pluck  in  tho  management 
of  enlargements. 

The  American  workers  are  much  bolder.  W.  H.  Ral>»-'.» 
"Nocturne"  (20)  is  a  keen-toned  architectural  idyll,  where 
cohimns,  light  and  dark,  are  reflected  in  the  still  waters  of  a 
lake.  His  "Columns  by  Night"  (71),  poetic  and  rajtteriou!'  as 
it  is,  has  its  full  gamut  of  tone. 

Architecture  makes  a  great  show  this  year  Ib  American 
hands.  "The  Altar"  (89),  by  W.  A.  Hudson,  ia  a  splendid 
subject,  full  of  romance  and  picturesqueness,  yet  it  is  only  a 
choicely  chosen  comer  of  a  Californian  mission.  "  The 
Capitol  "  (136),  V)y  E.  M.  Pratt,  is  another  good  work,  grandly 
composed.  The  dome,  brightly  lit,  is  relieved  by  the  darks  of 
near  trees,  and  there  is  no  sophisticated  "  good  taste  "  to  tone 
everything  down  to  a  middle  strength. 

But  it  is  nice  to  welcome  a  good  piece  of  architectural  work 
from  an  Englishman  also.  S.  W.  Shore's  "Lothbury"  (186) 
is  an  admirable  selection.  He  has  chosen  his  subject  with 
such  art  that  all  the  familiarity  which  might  breed  contempt 
in  a  Londoner  is  eliminated,  and  one  sees  fine  architectural 
features,  freshness,  and  picturesqueness  such  as  one  would 
expect  in  some  interesting  comer  of  an  old  continental  town. 
Mr.  Shore's  tones  are  effective:  that's  the  maim  secret.  John 
H.  Anderson  is  another  British  photographer  who  sends  work 
of  which  we  may  be  proud.  He,  too,  has  the  pictorial  sense 
well  cultivated.  "In  an  EaSt  Coast  Harbour"  (9),  "Dor- 
drecht "  (64),  arid  four  other  examples,  all  show  a  love  of  rich 
deep  tones  and  a  strong  feeling  for  design.  Mr.  Anderson 
enjoys  the  tracery  of  ships'  rigging,  backed  by  the  towers  and 
walls  of  towns  and  the  glitter  of  water.  Yet  oven  he  is  at 
times  disposed  to  cover  down  what  should  be  light  passages 
in  an  evident  quest  for  harmony  and  quietude  in  the  tonal 
scheme. 

The  portraits  are  already  treated  of  in  another  article,  but 
I  must  say  a  word  or  two  about  some  outstanding  figure  work. 
There  are,  as  usual,  several  pictures,  inclvding  the  nude 
figure  as  an  accessory.  Not  all  are  good,  but  two  by  Ernest 
Williams  certainly  deserve  a  recommendatioa.  They  aro 
"The  Fairy  of  the  Hills"  (56)  and  "Summer's  Sunlight" 
(62).  In  these  the  figure  is  treated  purely  as  an  incident  in 
the  landscape,  which  in  both  cases  is  sunny  and  romantic  in 
,  feeling.  The  spontaneity  and  fitness  of  the  figures  to  their 
setting  are  remarkable  points.  The  same  method  is  employed 
by  Angus  Basil  in  his  "  Early  Morning  "  (111),  a  wood  scene 
where  a  nude  figure  shares  the  sun-flecks  with  the  boles  of  the 
trees.  In  "  The  Outcast  "  (60)  a  gloomy  subject,  by  Ford  Stir- 
ling, and  in  "  Nude  Study  "  (54),  by  A.  F.  Kales,  the  figure  is 
the  principal  thing  and  the  setting  a  mere  background.  Both 
these  works  are  successliil,  though  lacking  in  pictorial  charm. 

Richard  Polak  continues  to  practice  his  imitations  of  old 
Dutch  masters.  To  my  mind  the  best  here  is  "  The  Pearl  Neck- 
lace "  (157).  It  is  the  most  happy  in  composition,  and  the 
quality  in  the  folds  of  the  lady's  skirt  is  admirable,  recalling 
similar  beauties  in  the  prototypes  of  these  pictures.  There  is 
a  window  in  this  which  from  point  of  view  of  design  and  ver- 
similitude  is  excellent,  but  it  scarcely  carries  conviction  as  a 
window.  Possibly  Mr.  Polak  did  not  intend  that  it  shoula. 
Metzu  knew  nothing  about  halation  ;  or  if  he  did  he  didn't 
try  to  paint  it,  so  Mr.  Polak's  rather  hard  window  is  quite  im 
order  in  that  respect.  In  the  management  of  his  models  and 
the  mise-Rn-scine  of  his  pictures  Mr.  Polak  is  still  a  marvel. 

It  is  certain  that  pictorial  photography  by  the  amateur  is 
now  firmly  established  as  a  cult  all  the  world  over ;  and  that 
it  is  developing  from  year  to  year.  Every  exhibition  in  recent 
times  shows  a  higher  general  average,  and  in  that  we  have  much 
to  be  thankful  for. 

F.    C.    TiLNEY. 
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(A  {Mper  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.) 


{Ctmlimtud  from  page  428.) 
[Owing  to  the  difiicultT  of  re{jrodu>-in,;  a  diagnun  lo  that  it  should 
be  decipherable  when  printed,  ;i  portk.n  of  the  pafwr  i»  here  omitted. 
-Eds.  "B.J.") 

In  Fig.  6  are  ehotrn  Ae  corrw  for  y  =  1  obtained  when  diflannt 
ijaantitiee  of  potMman  faromidB  have  been  added  to  the  deT«lo|>er 
before  the  cooMBCDMllMnt  of  derrelopment. 

Tlu)  ratioa  of  potauiom  bromide  to  2  gma.  of  pyro  were  aa 
followt : — 

Foe        B.  C. .  I>.  K.  F.  O. 

igm.      iRin.      igm.       1  Rm.      2g]M.      4  gnu. 
If  the  plana  of  development  for  these  mtrained  developers  are 
worked  oat,  the  effect  of  delay  in  deveiopmeat  of  the  lower  denaities 
eoma*  out  etrongly  in  the  inertia  cnrves.    Tile  great  rate  at  which 


t>«««>«f«4     y^ _  m*ntatm9    at     I 


\   'F«h Oavelef  matt  fectec 

Sraa< -.^^ 

tuaoewaa.  C  M  a 


-Fag  Danaitjr.       ^-^ 


.J>ata 


•a  aa  aa  «•         ■■§         eta 


[the  inertia  chaagea  in  the  eariy  atagn  u  dearly  indicated,  and  it  w 
Biy  wkeo  d«Telopai«nt  (actora  «f  16  to  1.7  and  above  are  being 
'  veaciicd  that  the  diifereaoea  in  ape*"]  are  no  longer  ao  n^rired.    Tba 
I  4ai!  advantage  ol  the  oee  of  potaaaium  bramide  ia  limited  to  a  com. 
paratively   low  i»nge  of  daveloyoicnt  (actom,  but  fortunately   the 
ar«t  oaefnl  ooea.      V —   <••>-   --''-intake,  if  any,  ia  to  be  gained 
<r<j«n  the  nee  of  po'  n  caae*  of  nver-azpoaura  if  the 

addition  i«  omH-  vr,»pinfiit  haa  «aoa  set  in.    The  addition 

okaat  ba  nado  veioftaent  i.iiwniiww, 

On  again  azaniii;.rij  ;(ie  corvw  in  Fig.  6  it  will  h»  ebearvad  that 
Ae  lalitoda  of  the  platM  g«t«  aomewhatt  increaaed  with  incnaaa 
of  pritaaaiiaB  bramide.  Thai*  ia  littU  doA(  b«t  that  thia  ia  doe 
lo  the  (act  that  «bica  wa  are  bare  working  with  tlta  (nllast  azpoeed 
portiona  of  tba  plate,  we  are  ntili«ing  tba  ailver  oontenta  in  the 
Ifan  to  tba  fvlleat  advantage. 

T)w  type  aaen  in  earvea  E,  F  and  Q  (Fig.  6)  ia  v«c7  like  the 
"  \i,n^  range"  dooble  lenre  type  of  curve  that  ona  geta  with  the 
beat  taat  platea  on  tha  market.  With  th«M,  bowevar,  the  concave, 
or  sndeT'^xpaanae  portion  of  the  curve,  a*  a  nila  raaehas  fairly  high 
denaities  before  it  aargaa  gradoaUy  into  tbo  ataaight  or  correct 
oapoeora  portion  of  tba  corve.     The  conoct  txpoaora   portion  ia 


oRen  very  long  for  these  plates,  but  in  any  case  the  IranaiUon 
into  the  convex  or  over^expoanre  portion  of  the  curve  is  a  gentle 
one,  i.e.,  the  curve  does  not  lireak  away  rapidly  from  the  tangent. 
By  proper  methods  of  emulsification  the  good  qualities  of  the 
restrained  development  cnrvea  have  been  impressed  upon  these 
plates  so  that  they  can  be  developed  with  unr^trained  developer, 
and  thos  fuU  advantage  can  be  taken  of  their  high  speed. 

The  type  shown  in  cur%-e  A  (Fig.  6),  on  the  other  hand,  approxi- 
mates in  character  to  what  one  might  call  the  "short  range" 
doable  flexure  type  found  in  plates  whirli  are  often  very  fast  but 
do  not  possess  the  latitude  and  fine  qualities  exhibited  by  fhe 
former  class  of  plates. 

In  the  "  short  range  "  type  of  carve  the  concave  portion  merges 
into  the  straight  ftortion  at  lower  densities  and  the  change  is  com- 
paratively rapid.  The  straight  portion  of 
the  curve  is  short  and  the  change  into  the 
convex  portion  is  pretty  abrupt,  and  takes 
place  iiefore  very  high  exposures  are  reached. 
Richness  of  coating  of  course  exerts  a  very 
oonaiderable  influence  on  the  character  of 
the  curve,  but  there  are  other  factors, 
namely,  the  irregularity  or  regularity  of 
grain,  and  tbe  aise  and  the  crystalline 
character  of  the  silver  haloid  particles  which 
also  play  a  part. 

I  have  come  across  emulsions  giving  the 

"short  range"   type  of  curve   in  a  rather 

'    prooonnced  form  in  whi^,  under  the  micro- 

'  '  Miope,  the  silver  baloitf  particVes  are  seen 

"     to  consist  of  crystals  which  are  octahedra  of 

•  the  cobio  aystom,  Fig.  7—6;  and  cubes  with 
"      truncated  oomera,  Fig.  7— a.    The  latter,  uf 

•  course,  ia  the  normal  form  of  crystallisstiou 
k      u(  the  silver  haloids. 
■•        \\\  emulsions,  oa  thfr  other    liand,  which 

>  mure  often  than  not  give  the  "  long  range  " 

>  type  of  curve,  the  ailver  haloid  crystals  are 
found  to  have  another  and  mors  interesting 
form.  By  considerably  diluting  the  emul- 
sion and  warming  the  alips,  the  particles 
exhibit  the  "  Brownian  movement,"  and  one 
is  thus  able  to  examine  them  under  the 
microscope    in    all    positions         It    is    this 

^  ■*  examination  under  varying  jmsitiona  that 
helps  one  to  get  •  good  idea  of  the 
crystalline  shape,  even  of  tbe  amallest  par- 
ticlaa.  It  ia  nut  easy  tu  determine  the  exact  shape  of  these  crystals 
•von  osdar  high  powers,  bat  I  am  alaiost  certain  that  Fig.  7 — d  is  a 
eonaot  lepmacntstinn  Tbe  crystaU  are  lamellar  and  almost 
ha<aganal,  and  are  prabilblT  imperfectly  developed  octahedra 
such  as  one  gets  with  chrome  alum  crystallised  in  a 
shallow  diah.  These  hexagons  exist  singly,  but  also  have  a  great 
teodeocy  to  group  IhcmsiKes  into  triaogukr  or  besagoosl  figure*— 
jmEjam?-  ^°*-  ^>  3*  '^'  '"^^  ^'  '"  ^^  former  case  the  centre  of  the 
fignr*  is  one  rorntr  of  a  single  hexa^n,  and  round  tlris  point  sre 
gtoaixd  atM  or  two  rings  of  fatoBagonal  or^taia.  In  the  latter  case 
(bo  cbnm  of  the  figure  is  IIm  etntrt  of  a  ainf^e  hexagon,  and  round 
tlM  iMn^iin  are  grouped  one  or  two  rin^i  of  heongonsd  crystals. 
TiTOisltiw^  IIm  oryateLS  in  tlhase  gronfis  are  in  eoDfUot,  as  diown  in  No. 
2,  or  in  the  manner  m.'  ir,  N'o.  2',  I  do  not  know,  for  they  are  so 
■n^  lliat  observwiit'i  ilt;  but  1  sm  indined  to  think  that 

l2>e  Xo.  2  metfiod  of  grmiping  is  tJic  m<,;i'  probable  one. 

The  long  range  ty(>e  of  aarvt,  iyt-iy..  \..  .ihnwB  a  very  long  .period  of 
oodar-exfioaara  w4ii(^  t'lii  in<vii<i<t'  suc^  high  demrilieA  that  the 
avaMge  user  fa^  to  cnii'  .v  a  gro.it  {ort  of  the  nnder-expoeure  portion 
of  the  oorve  if  he  wants  tn  obtain  a.t  all  usable  negatives.  It  is  use- 
less in  such  esse*  to  give  the  true  H.  and  D.  speed  of  the  plate:  ono 
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hi.«  I"  estimate  an  aj^roxrOiat*  taloe  Wlunti  may  ainoant  to  a«  much 
w  (i.Miltle  the  true  vailuc.  After  all,  tfce  ;*verage  u«>er  does  not  ask 
tor  »  UieorotioaU)-  correct  negwtive,  bnt  for  on«  whicOi  will  give  him 
•  natiirfsotorj-  print  from  a  piotoriaJ  point  of  vi«w. 

In  the  preceding  I  have  given  of  the  reasons  for  tie  opinion  I  have 
lonf;  hdd  tlivt  it  k  usoleas  to  pretend  that  the  H.  and  U.  speed  values 
marked  on  plote-bozea  give  more  axxnrate  and  acrientific  indioatione  of 
the  <9fidbtl>tiieii  of  tbe  plate*  than  the  o^der  metlhods  oS  speed  indica- 
tion Sd.  Tbey  o»n  be  made  to  do  so,  btit  tlhait  is  anotlher  storj'. 
A»  ordirtarily  given  aod  nsed,  tihey  are  not  less,  but  also  not  more 
relinlile,  tl»n  the  other  foims  of  speed  iiidioation  in  vogue,  ajid  in 
ever.\-«fciy  pnujtice  they  are  ased  in  the  same  way.  The  H.  and  D. 
tH>vvd  vtibao  on  a  {Ante  box  tdlls  theiuseir  that  if  for  the  conditions 
\vhK-h  he  ia  M»  to  oomtroJ  and  judge  he  gives  the  pla*e  a  oertaiii 
i<xip<isare  and  then  dervdnfie  the  negative  aocordiiig  to  certain  in- 
«triiotions,  he  wiH  ofctoin  a  satielfaotor}'  and  useful  negative  from 
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which  he  can  make  pniiits  »ihioh  wijl  satiny  hiis  artistilc  feelings. 
TbLi  is  all  he  aefeB  for  and  is  all  he  gets.  Tftie  n^ative  may  be 
Ihtnrttiaxlly  correct,  but  is  not  necessarily  so.  //  a  theoretically 
oor«-eot  negative  is  wanted,  then  the  H.  and  D.  method  is  the  only 
•pe  aa{)ahle  of  giving  one  the  neceaaairy  data,  but  these  diata  deipe<nd 
on  a  num'ber  of  factors  which  must  be  caretfully  defined.  A  few  of 
these  ftactoiB  I  haive  toodhed  upon,  but  there  aie  still  quite  a  number 
of  others  which  all  have  an  influence  on  the  true  H.  ajid  D.  speed 
voilue  which  must  be  employed  under  definite  specified  conditions  if 
the  theoreticalUy  perfect  negaitive  required  is  to  be  obtained. 

l'e<rBonailliy,  I  oooaideir  that  for  everyday  use  the  "  Group  Method  " 
is  the  pjiaofcical  method  of  marking  plates  with  H.  aaid  D.  vahies. 
By  (this  I  meaai  that,  if  for  7=1  the  H.  and  D.  value  falls  within  a 
certladn  range  of  sfpeed  vaJiuee  oonstituting  the  grouip,  the  plaAe  should 
be  marked  with  the  aveirage  H.  and  D.  vaJue  of  tihe  group. 

These  H.  and  D.  group  vtalues  are  what  might  be  called  the  "  piiac- 
tioaUy  useful"  or  "  praobioail  "  H.  a>nd  D.  sipeed  values. 

TTie  real  value  of  the  H.  and  D.  meithod  olf  testing  iplates  does  not 
lie  in  the  speed  values  obtained,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only 
really  acieatific  method  which  the  manufaotAirer  liiaa  at  his  conunand, 
fry  means  of  iwhidh  he  oau  leam  ahaoat  alii  there^  is  to  learn  aibout 
•the  cspabSities  of  his  ooated  emukions.  Used  in  this  way,  the 
(method  renders  him  invaluaiMe  assJistance  in  his  w'oric  and  in  his 
efforts  to  improve  and  perfect  his  products.  The  method  stiilll  wants 
perfeoting,  and,  above  all,  wants  standaidiaing,  and  perhaps  some 
o«her  time  1  may  be  peranitted  to  draw  attention  to  the  numerous 
factora  which  must  be  standardised.  This  question  of  standardisa- 
tion ifi  one  which  I  hope  the  Royad  Photograjihic  Society  wiM  seriously 
tiaokle  in  ^e  not  too  diatant  future.  F.  W.  T.  Krohn. 


THE  iP.P.A.  AND  THE  LUXDIRY  TAX. 
.\FT1IR  agreeing,  as  to  the  principle  of  the  Luxury  Tax,  Parliament 
appointed  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  to  consider  and  report 
what  articles  ought  to  he  <la8sed  as  ailacles  of  lu.tury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  Act  of  the  pi'esent  Session  which  may  impose  a  duty  on. 
luxuries.  Before  proceeding  to  details,  the  Committee  decided  to 
take,  as  a  basis  (for  classification,  the  lists  of  a  French  Act  of  a 
similar  nature  already  in  force.  Translations  of  these  lists  were 
accordingly  printed  and  published  by  the  Government  Stationeiy 
Office  and  were  available  to  the  pulblic.  Invitations  were  issued  to 
the  various  trades  and  other  parties  interested,  and  'particularly  to 
representative  trade  associations,  to  attend  ibefore  the  Committee  and. 
state  their  views  as  to  the  adjustment  of  the  duty  to  the  articles 
in  which  they  were  interested.  In  issuing  their  invitations,  the 
British  Photographic  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Photo- 
graphic Dealers'  Association  were  included,  but  unfortunately  the 
P. P.  A.  was  overlooked,  and  it  was  not  until  it  mas  too  late  to  apply 
for  a  hearing  that  the  fact  that  the  Committee  was  taking  evidence 
came  to  our  notice,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
B.P.M.  Association  for  having  given  us  the  information.  The 
B.P.M.  Association  and  the  P.D.  Association  had  jointly  a/ppointed 
.Mr.  Edgar  Houghton,  President  of  the  former  and  a  memher  of  the 
Council  of  the  latter,  as  their  representative,  and,  on  receiving  the 
information  referred  to  from  the  Secretary  of  the  B.P.M.A.,  I  had 
a  conference  with  Mi-.  Houghton.  This  was  on  Friday,  and  his 
appointment  with  the  Committee  was  on  the  following  Tuesday.' 
Saturday  being  dies  non,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  our  Council 
to  meet  and  discuss  details,  and  the  only  course  was  for  me  to  deal 
at  once  with  the  case. 

Mr.  Houghton  kindly  undertiook  to  include  in  his  representation 
the  P.P. A.,  and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  interests  of  all 
branches  of  photographic  industry  are  practially  identical  as  far  a« 
this  tax  is  concerned,  and  that  the  fact  that  the  whole  case  was  iu 
the  hands  of  an  extremely  able  representative  was  a  factor  of 
strength,  not  of  weakness.  *• 

We  then  discussed  the  details.  Included  among  articles  to  be 
.subject  to  duty,  whatever  the  price,  in  the  French  list,  appears  photo- 
graphic materials,  ete.  This,  we  agreed,  should  be  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  material  of  any  kind  pm-chased  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacture  could  not  logically  be  included  among  luxuries ;  more- 
over, it  was  the  only  material  dS  the  same  nature  included  in  the, 
French  list. 

The  only  other  item  in  the  French  list  interesting  to  photographers 
vv-as  included  among  "  articJes  suihject  to  duty  according  to  price," 
and  hertin  appeared  : — 

Photographs,  portraits,  exceeding  in  price,  per  doz.,  40  francs. 
Photographs,  enlargements,  exceeding  in  price,  each,  30  francs. 
It  was  obvious  that  if  the  French  scale  was  to  be  taken  as  a  basis,  it 
would  he  of  no  use  asking  for  a  limit  to  be  fixed  much  higher  than 
that  of  the  French  list,  and  we  agreed  to  ask  that  the  limit  price 
be  fixed  for  portraits  at  42s.  per  doz.,  and  for  enlargements  30s.  each. 
At  the  present  rate  of  exchange  that  is  rather  more  than  30  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  French  limit. 

Mr.  Houghton  duly  appeared  before  the  Committee,  and  that  he- 
made  his  points  effectively  is  evidenced  by  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  has  now  been  published.  Tlie  recommendations  that, 
affect  photography  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Nothing  directly  photographic  is  recommended  for 

taxation  irrespective  of  price.     Among  articles  to 
ibe  taxed  if  exceeding  the  specified  price : — 

2.  Etchings,    engravings,   iphotographs,    photographic 

reproductions 21s . 

3.  Photographs,  executed  lo  order,  at  the  rate  per  doz.    A26. 
Enlargements  of  such  photographs,  each  30s. 

4.  Photographic  cameras,  each  •'■■     15s. 

Photographic  accessories,  per  article  5s. 

With  regard  to  1  and  2  no  comment  is  necessary.  In  3  it  will 
be  noticed  that  •while  the  limit  asked  for  by  us,  42s.  and  308.,  have 
been  fixed,  the  woi-d  portr.iit  ha£  been  dropped,  and  the  tax  applied 
to  all  photographs.  No.  4  sounds  alarming,  .but  as  among  the 
exemptions  from  taxation  is  included  "  any  instrument  or  apparatus 
essential  for  the  carrying  on  of  any  business',  purchased  for  the  sole 
use  of  the  persons  engaged  in  such  Ibusiness,"  and  as  a  note  expkuna- 
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i'-     ■        ;-   iMtended  to  cover  suoh  articles  a^  llie   -anierii  of 
<-    ■         !  !..  .•.ographor,"  photographers  have  the  satiefaction 
' '!«  neceaaarwa  of  their  (>u£iiiess  are  to  remain  free. 
..  ..^led   alteration   of   the   l>asi»  froni    "f>ortrait«  "    Ut 
»  "  having  widened  it  ao  as  to  include  phoU>i{raphs  that 
u.  .^  in  DO  feme  luxuries,  mean<  were  sought  to  obtain  » 
'leration    of    the   point,   and.    tlirough    tiie    introduction    of 
i!ig  Sims.  Mr.  Daviann  Dalziel,  M.I'.,  a  member  of  the  Sel«L[ 
tee  and  Chairman  of  one  of  it«  Sirt>-oomn>itte««.  consented  to 
•ri,tr  a  depntation  of  the  Council  t«  ht-ar  oar  view*. 
(iar  repmentation  was  that,  wherea.t  -aa  accepted  the  fact  tiut 
expeaaive    portraiture    waa    legitimately    inefatd«d    among    Inxuriea. 
f    photographs  taken  for  oommercial,  teclinical,  or  Kaeatific  purpoMa 
eouM  not  jiutly  be  ao  included,  ioataiK-ing  photographs  for   trade 
cataloguea,  phutugraphs  taken  at  various  *tag«B  of  a  building  opera- 
tioo.  photographa  taken  aa  recorda  of  pattanp  or  deaigiw  or  to  be 
uaed  aa  guidaa  in  maoafacturiiig  proceaaea,  pkatograpfaa  made  in  aid 
pf  acieotific  reaekrch.  etc.    With  thia  view  SIk.  IMaiai  esprcMed  faia 
entire  eoDcnmace.  and  proiniM<d  to  represent  thia  aapeet  of  the  caae 

t-.  ■•  .   ~     :;.•». 

«ere  raiaed,  Mr.  Dalsiai  erpUined,  would  be 
«ku:i    '  >«  of  Commonjt  it»fK,  of  which  be  waa  but  a 

wiit.  n,  Mr.   Daluel  uu  tteakad  not  only  for  hia 

Courtaay  ui  ;>x.i-i'. iu«  uur  deputation,  imt  alio  (or  the  aympathetic 
reception  given  to  our  repreaeotatxaai  We  Wt  convinced  that  oar 
objection*  would  be  diily  conaidenxj.  ,ind  that,  aa  Air.  Dalziel 
poiated  out,  phuUjgraphere  were  receiM:<;:  aa  favouraitle  traatroent 
M  we  had  »n\  right  to  expect. 

.ALCXt.HucR  M»r«ir.  Hon    See.  P.P. A. 
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A  ro--i'"—'    ■■rni  of   nit»r5'  prinlin.-    "  ■■. 
platan  •!  in  a  recent  patem 

Februd.,,    j.  .    ..j,  gr:>nted  to  Mr.  .1.   I' 
wadai  ma<-hi,   Axahii  ku,  Tokyo,  the 

to  that  of  patent  No    18,055.   191£.  a 

wiping  the  inked  platr*       The  dncription  which  followa  i«  in  tha 
wordj  <,'.   '>■•-  Titentae  : — 

]  !■■■  '   the  etched  eyliudar  at  yiiwul   in  uae  haa,   when 

p-  ■  •  .'     :  p'l.  .'    .1   roatiDg  of  ink  coaUnuoualy  applied  to  it 


for  intaglio  atchad 

.n.  No    117,888,  of 

<:<.    13,  Mika 

•■mentary 

^,  latoM  for 


etched  .surface  from  wliicii  it  removes  the  ink  lying  in  the  etched 
p.'iris,  thus  receiving  its  inipieseion. 

In  the  invention,  about  to  be  de»^ibed,  the  method  followed  ia 
exactly  the  «ame.  the  difference  being  that,  as  plates  are  used  and 
their  ends  must  be  turned  in  so  that  they  nuiy  be  fastened  to  the 
cylinder,  I  provide  a  bridge  plat«  for  closing  the  interval  betwean 
those  ends,  aad  thus  obtain  a  cylinder  with  a  continuous  surface  on 
whici)  the  inking  roller  and  scrapbr  can  act  .is  they  do  in  the 
machines  now  in  use. 

In  the  drawings,  Fig.  1  i.'!  a  sectional  end  elev.ition  of  the  imprea- 
aioii  and  plate  cylinderj;  when  aheets  of  paper  are  being  printed, 
which  shows  how  the  ends  of  the  etched  plate  are  secured,  and  the 
poaition  of  the  bridge  pUite.  The  drawing  al.>io  .shows  the  inking 
roller  and  the  scraper  blade.  Fig.  2  is  an  end  elevation  of  the  out- 
side endji  of  the  same  cylinders,  this  figure  .iliio  showing  how  the 
bridge  plate  is  fixed  to  the  cylinder.  There  is  also  shown  in  it  some 
parts  for  ali){htly  raising  the  scraper  blade  at  certain  positions,  as 
will  be  afterwards  explained.  Fig.  3  is  a  side  elevation  of  Fig.  2. 
Fig.  4  shows  in  section  how  the  plate  can  be  fixed  by  a  aingla 
Wedge-shaped  piece,  and  a  small  bridge  plate  used.  Thia  arrange- 
ment is  adopted  when  a  wet)  of  paper  is  used  for  the  production  of 
newapapen  or  periodicals  and  a  small  mar);in  must  only  appear 
between  any  two  copiea  of  the  printed  sheets.  Fig.  5  shows  the 
outside  o(  the  cylinder  shown  in  Fig.  4  and  Fig.  6  is  a  side  eleva- 
tion of  Fit;-  5.  Figs.  7,  8,  and  9  show  similar  views  to  those  shown 
in  Fign.  4.  5.  and  6  »f  an  alternative  method  of  fixing  the  ends  of 
the  plate  and'bridL-iiiK  the  interval  to  that  .sliown  in  theae  figures. 

a'   ia   '  'ler.   its   surface   being   almost  entirely 

covered  '  .  t  a',  which  ia  secured  at  its  ends  to  the 

blanket  r<j>l«  n'.  •■*  la  lite  ^haft  that  carrieK  the  grippers  which  at 
the  nubt  time  seiie  the  end  of  the  sheet  f  lying  on  the  feeding- 
board,  which  is  partly  »hnwn  at  f. 

e'  u  the  inking  roller  which  takes  its  supply  nf  ink  from  the  trough 
partly  ah«wn  at  e',  in  which  it  rrvolve«.  d'  is  the  thin  steel  scraper 
blade  carried  t>y  it*  bolder  d',  which  is  supported  by  the  ahaft  tP. 
The  blade  is  preaaed  against  the  aurfaca  of  the  plate  by  springs  not 
•hown  in  the  drawing*. 

All  thaw  parts  are  well  known,  they  being  similar  to  thoae  now 
in  a»e. 

The  plate  cylinder  6'  carries  on  the  greater  portion  of  its  surface 
tiie  thin  etched  plate  b'.  the  ends  of  which  being  pushed  in  at  tha 
tides  of  the  wedge  shaped  pieces  V  are,  when  tAe  bolts  b'  passing 
through  theae  weditei.  and  in'--  •'■-  ■■•''•■■(■•■^    ■  ...-.,.«1  jn.  drawn 


Pis    1 


Pig    2 


Fi«    3. 


hv    ni'-^iw   o(  a   ii>ller.  and   ».«    tlir     )!;iwlei  :L-    .-^v  .iulioii 

thu   ink  is   removed  (mm  ita  surt»<.'  liT   a   '  xrafxr   Made, 

and   I*  Icfl   '  .-  etched  portMi^       11l<:   a>U'<".     .f   paper    to  b« 

imoled  i*  t  .".  by  aiKAher  rylio<ie€  and  prt'»."«d  .igiiii..*.  the 


inw*rd>,    tilll.■^   »ii.-t- li:n-,-    the   plate   tijjiii   over   Uie   »iiriaoe  of   the 
cylinder.      Wh'-n  Ihu  >  t-xking  place,  the  inking  roller  c'  haa  been 
remorrd,  and  the  acraper  blade  d'  thrown  back  from  the  cylinder. 
The  bridge  plat*  e'  ■■  nvw  inserted,  it  fitting  closely  againtt  tha 
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rounded  edge*  oC  the  etched  plate,  and  its  ends  at  e'  fitting  into 
the  ends  of  the  cylinder  6'.  These  ends  terminate  in  projections  e' 
through  which  the  bolts  t*  pass  into  other  projections  6*  from  the 
«nds  of  the  cylinder  h'.  As  the  bolts  e*  are  lightened  the  bridge 
pl.itp  «'  fits  aceurately  against  the  ends  of  the  etched  plate  b*,  so 
lli.it  the  cylinder  presents  a  continuous  smooth  surface  of  an  equal 
xaHiu^. 

As  the  scraper  blade  rf'  is  thin  and  any  injury  to  it  would  pre- 
vent it  from  efficiently  cleaning  the  surface  of  the  plate,  the  bridge 
plate  e'  must  be  kept  polished,  especially  at  its  edges  where  these 
meet  the  etched  plate.  Should  this  be  done,  the  following  device 
will  not  be  required,  but  if  the  edges  of  the  bridge  plate  are  likely 
to  become  roughened,  then,  to  provide  against  any  possible  injury 
lo  the  scraper  blade,  the  latter  can  he  slightly  raised  so  that  it 
will  not  touch  the  ends  of  the  bridge  plate, 

To  obtain  this  result ;  at  the  ends  of  the  shaft  d'  of  the  scraper 
ttlade  d',  are  fixed  the  pieces  rf'  having  rounded  points  as  shown, 
jind  on  the  cylinder's  ends  are  fi.xed  adjustable  bolts  b',  terminating 
in  .limilar  rounded  ends.  As  the  cylinder  6'  revolves  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow,  the  ends  of  the  bolts  fc'  will  come  alternately  against 
the  ends  of  the  pieces  r/'  and  consequently  turn  to  a  very  smail 
extent  the  shaft  d'  to  which  the  supports  of  the  scraper  blade  are 
fixed.  This  action  will  very  slightly  raise  the  ^aper  blade  tP  so 
thiit  it  will  not  touch  the  edges  of  the  bridge  plate  «'. 

The  arrangement  shown  in  Figs.  4,  5,  and  6  is  used  when  a  web 
of  paper  is  being  printed,  and  is  similar  to  that  already  described. 
When  the  ends  of  the  etched  plate  are  placed  along  both  sides  of 
the  wedge-shaped  piece  b',  and  the  bolts  h'  are  tightened,  the  etched 
plate  6'  will  be  pulled  tight  round  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  6',  and 
securely  held.  The  small  bridge  piece  e",  which  fits  into  the  cylin- 
•der's  ends  at  e^,  is  then  inserted,  and  fixed  to  the  ends  of  the  cylin- 
.der  by  the  bolts  e*.  To  prevent  the  scraper  blade  being  injured 
when  it  meets  the  edges  of  the  bridge  piece  e',  it  is  lifted  as  already 
■de.scribed  by  pieces  <7'  acting  on  the  projections  from  the  bar  6', 
file  ends  of  which  terminate  in  adjustable  bolts  b'  passing  through 
.eyepieces  in  the  cylinder's  ends. 

In  the  arrangement  shown  in  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  in  which  sheets 
.are  printed,  any  small  quantity  of  ink  that  may  lodge  in  the  inter- 
stices ■where  the  etched  and  bridging  plates  meet  will  come  opposite 
the  gap  in  the  impression  cylinder,  and  therefore  cannot  come  in 
contact  with  the  sheets  being  printed. 

In  the  arrangement  shown  in  Figs.  4,  5,  and  6,  in  which  a  web  of 
paper  is  used,  to  prevent  any  small  quantity  of  ink  that  may  lodge 
in  a  similar  manner  coming  in  contact  v,iih  the  paper,  I  slightly 


Fig.  4. 


Pig.  5. 


•eparate  the  impression  cylinder  from  the  plate  cylinder  at  this 
position  by  cam  pieces  fixed  on  the  ends  of  the  former  acting  against 
small  rollers  fixed  to  the  side  frames.  This  device  is,  however,  not 
shown  in  the  drawings,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  invention. 

Although  I  mention  that  when  the  bridge  plate  is  inserted  the 
cylinder's  surface  will  be  continuous  and  of  an  equal  radius,  it  is 
evident  that  the  surface  of  the  (bridge  plate  need  not  be  of  the  same 
radius  as  that  of  th«  etched  plate,  though  this  is  preferable.  As 
long  as  the  bridge  plate  presents  a  surface  that  the  inking  roller  and 
ecraper  blade  can  act  efficiently  on,  and  that  does  not  injure  the 
latter,  it  may  be  of  any  shape  desired. 

In  Figs.  7,  8,  and  9  an  alternative  method  of  fixing  the  ends  of 
the  plate  to  that  in  Figs.  4,  5,  and  6  ie  shown,  though  the  latter 
anethod  is  preferable.    In  this  case  the  wedge-shaped  piece  for  hold- 


ing the  ends  of  the  plate  and  the  bridge  plate  between  these  ends  is 
in  one  piece.  This  piece  j'  carries  at  both  ends  projecting  studs  g', 
and  on  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  are  fixed,  but  capable  of  revolving, 
the  arras  g'  which  carry  at  their  ends  the  eyepieces  through  which 
the  bolts  g*  paes.  When  the  ends  of  the  plate  6'  are  turned  in,  the 
wedge-shaped  pieces  <?'  inserted,  and  the  arms  g'  turned  over 
above  the  studs  g',  by  inserting  and  screwing  in  the  bolts  g*  into 


^^\{'.VJ^A 


A   6z 


Fig.  6, 

the  projections  b'  from  the  cylinder's  ends,  the  wedge-shaped  pieces 
//'  will  not  only  draw  in  and  securely  hold  the  ends  of  the  plate,  but 
will  present  with  the  etched  plate  a  continuous  surface  for  the  ink- 
ing roller  and  scraper  blade  to  act  on. 

It  Kill  now  be  seen  that  wlien  a  thin  etched  plate  is  placed  round 
the  plate  cylinder  and  securely  fastened  to  it,  and  the  bridging  plate 
is  inserted,  the  cylinder  will  present  a  continued  surface -for  the 
inking  roller  and  scraper  blade  to  act  on,  and  that  the  impression 
cylinder  will  bring  the  sheet  against  the  etched  plate,  the  bridging 


Pig. .7. 


Pig.  8. 


7J 
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plate  then  coming  opposite  the  gap  in  the  cylinder's  surface.  As 
the  ends  of  the  cylinders  meet  each  other  at  this  gap  no  pressure 
oan  come  on  the  bridging  plate,  which  can  consequently  be  of  a 
light  construction. 

If  two  plate  cylinders  and  two  impression  cylinders  are  used,  as 
they  would  be  when  both  sides  of  the  paper  were  being  printed  in 
one  machine,  then  the  same  bridging  device  would  be  applied  to 
both  plate  cylinders. 

If  again  several  plate  cylinders  with  one  impreseion  cylinder,  or 
one  large  cylinder  carrying  several  plates  with  one  impression 
cylinder  or  more  impression  cylinders  were  used  to  print  sheets  or 
webs  of  paper  in  colours,  on  one  or  both  sides,  then  the  device 
would  be  applied  to  bridge  over  the  interval  between  the  ends  ol 
every  plate,  or  between,  the  enda  of  every  two  adjoining  plates. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  following  specifications  the 
inventions  described  in  which  it  is  considered  may  claim  or  describe 
in  part  my  invention. 


^cyli 
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14,819  o€  1899.  Newton.  The  part  of  the  specification  of  this  in- 
vcntioB  t«  which  attention  is  called  relates  to  meona  for  fastening 
aioe  or  •laminitun  plates  to  cylinden.  I,  howerer,  make  no  claim 
fcaving  thia  object  in  riew. 

25,060  of  1907,  Lock.  This  invention  relates  to  printing  in 
rolours,  three  printing  cylinders  acting  intermittently  against  one 
large  impreaiien  cylinder.  The  specification  states  :  "  The  plate 
cylinders  carry  printing  plates  which  can  be  in  the  form  of  shells, 
plates,  or  blocks."  No  means  are  shown  for  fastening  any  of  these 
to  their  cylinders,  and  no  gap  between  the  plate  ends  is  mentioned, 
•onsequently  no  method  for  preventing  iuk  getting  into  the  gap  is 
described. 

13.153  of  1913.  Smith.  In  this  invention  the  difficulty  of  satis- 
factorily bridging  the  gap  is  recognised,  •%!  is  met,  as  follows  : — 
"  e  is  the  soft  metal  bar  or  filling  intiodnced  into  the  cavity  a 
expanded  so  as  to  aecare  it  in  position,  and  roanipalated  so  as  to 
complete  th<»  rirnmiference  of  the  pl^te.  b." 

4018  of  1915,  Tallent  In  this  invention  a  thin  open  sided  bar 
« ith  pm]'e<Hing  tongues  fitting  into  recesses  in  the  ends  of  the  plate 
is  used  to  fill  the  gap.  and  it  is  stated  that  strips  of  felt  tiuky  be 
inserted  between  the  lips  of  the  plate  to  preclude  any  ink  getting 
into  the  joint. 

10350  of  1915.  Roshen.  This  inventioa  is  in  connection  with  a 
web  intaelio  printing  machine,  and  as  the  web  is  in  constant  con- 
tact with  the  plat*  printing  surface  it  rriates  to  means  by  which 
it  ran  be  kept  free  from  ink  where  tha  plate  ends.  The  patent 
♦hi«f!y  covers  the  rreir^  ef^i^'oreH  f  r  obtainins;  a  flit  pnntinj  sur- 


xt  the 
•r  into 


end  .ind  ' 
•.»d  or  am;'' 
■et 

tion  relates  to  means  for 
■  when  it  reaches  the  gap 
to  prevent  its  acctimnUtipg 


face,  the 
•Iher.  1 1 
the  space  where  the  ends  r,i   t 

100.616   of   1916.  Rashen 
aatnmaticslly   removing   the  .' 
between  th»  ends  of  the  plate 
(nk  on  it*  app>r  enrface  and  afterwards  tranaferriOK  H  In  the  plate 
from  which  it  would  reach  the  web 

In  mv  invention  the  printer  has  a  clear  space  in  which  he  can 
fasten  the  ends  of  the  plate,  nnd  f..i.-iiin,.  derices  by  which  the 
plate  can    be   stretched   abeolutelv  .-r  the  surface  of   the 

cylinder,  though  T  make  no  claim  f<>.- ;.  .»d  of  securing  a  plate. 

Then  after  the  plate  is  fixed,  the  bri.lie  piece  is  fitted   in  poaition 

and    is   rapidly    and    easily   se. '   •' ''    -    '  rming   with    the 

plata  a  continuous  surface  of  '  .\re  no  strips  of 

fait  rwjuired  to  prevent  the  ver>  ii',..c.,  m.  iiuii  i.  used  fron,  getting 
[into  the  can.  and  the  latter  does  not  reqaire  to  be  filled   up  with 
or  other  meta!  r—     ---•-'  -  afterwards  brought  t'>  sn  abao- 
true  surface  _•  to  be  remnverl  after  firinting 

■'  "       '      ■  t"i»    i«   nf.t   mentioned    by    the   patentees, 

41  be  done  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  sa 

vsr«i  nixoa  -nay  6e  printed  from  by  oos  machine  in  a  day 
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P.txoBAM  Cajcehas.     .Vo.   14.255.      Fihn    panoramic    camera.       N. 

.Stefani. 
PHOTOORASiMETBT. — No.    14,256.      Photogrammetric   apparatus.     N. 

Stefani. 
CoivOCK  Ci.vKMATOOEArHT.— No.  13,201.     Method  of  prodaeing  mav- 

ing  pictures  in  colours.     .1.   Shaw. 


Cradt  Rawtt  and  marks. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  SEOISTBATIOS. 
Ptrooaixic   Acid  Cbtstals  <I>eeign).-^'o.    383,955.       PyrogaHic 

acid  made  in  England.     John  Leonard  Ro«e.  trading  as  J.  L.  Rose, 

the  Old  Gas  WoAs.  Abbenr  Road,  Barking.  London.  E.  ;  Aamical 

manufacturer.     June  17,  1918  -i 

JtBGISTRA  TIO.VS      RENB  WED. 
LiOK    (Davirisl      No.  266,970.— By  the   Impwial    Dry    PlaU    fc. 

Ltd.,  in  1904.     (r.!ni.. 
MaqriK.     No.  267,414.— Bv  John  J.  Griflin  and  Sobs.  L»d..  in  1904. 

,<':iass    1.) 

TRADE  MARKS  REMOVED  FROM  HEOISTER. 

In  the  official  language  of  the  "  TVaJc  Marks  Juttmal  "  tlte  folUinrui 
tradt  mark*  hOM  been  "removed  frnm  tlw  reqister  thrttgh  non^pafi- 
ment  of  rtn^tpal  fees."     Sueh  non-vayment  i»  "f  course  the  method 
atLrpted  fry  a  firtn  hnrino  no  further  occasion  for  the  nse  of  a  inork. 
rt-Biiom      No.   264,452    -Repstered   by   H.    Edmund   and    Co.    in 

riivis  1  iv  1904.  • 

KnoM«.     No    264.529.— Registered  by  Criterion.  Lt.1..  ia  C?laa«  .W, 

ia  1904 

meetings  or  Societies* 

MKKTINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOB   NEXT  WKKK 

BATrasAT,  BsrrrassB  18 
■•okaer  Phasagiafliie  Beeletr.     Ontini;  to  Wantuad  Psrk. 

MoasAT,  RaiTiusBs  30. 
Seallt  Laa4aa  Pbetscraphi*  Soeiely.    "  Porlrailure."    N.  E.  Laksskes. 

TorADAT.  OCTOSKB  I. 

Maoahsewr  Aiaatear  PlwSocraphis  BooiatT.    Boelal  eieainc. 

Wbbsbsdat,  Ocrosm  2. 
Xertb  MlMlassa  Pketsfiairiils  Soeislr-      Purthsr  M<H«a  oa  C<wr<Miuoa. 
HMcs. 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS-  .ASSOCIATION. 
K  MimNO  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Friday.  September  13. 
Present  -Meaars.  A  Basil,  A.  Corbett,  A.  Ellis,  S  H.  Fry.  G 
Hana.  R.  Haines,  Ijing  Sims.  R.  N  Speaight,  H  A  St.  Georm. 
F  G.  Wakefield.  A.  H  LI.  rhapniaii  (Swansea),  .1  W.  Bejjufort, 
Frank  Brown  (Leicestwl,  W.  lUiiigworth  (Northampton).  P. 
I^nkeater  (Tunbridge  Wells),  T.  Reveley  (Wantage),  and  A. 
Mackie. 

.A  list  of  seventy  new  members  was  read. 

•f^r  1  T-ted  that  he  ha.l  wnll-en  \,\  the  Director 

of  P):  ilion  as  tn  collection  of  ph<itopr«phs  now 

.  ;   r.«iived  no  acknowledgment  of  his  letter. 
•      .         .  .    r:  Min   the  S«!rctary  of  the  >SiKiety    of    Master 
I'i,  .;  hers  (Lancashire  and  District*  w.is  rca<l. 

1    •     li    II.   Sec.retarv'   reported .  that,   in   ao-^ordance  with   instruc- 
tions, he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  "  British  Joomal  of  Photo 
graphy  "  for  publication,  calling  the  attention  of  photographers  to 
«ltaMa0iity  of  maki:  <i  for  the  necessity  of  providing  old 

neealives  when  order.  ipplies  of  plates. 

Sccretar>-    re|K>rt<Hl   that  a    number    of    members    ef 
(  I  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Gerald  Bishop,  of  Marion's, 

and  Mr.  Biahop  had  erplained  the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
ahortai^e  of  glass  and  other  matters.  It  was  de<;idod  to  invite  the 
other  plate  manufacturers  to  receive  a  deputation,  either  collectively 
or  Individually,  to  discuss  the  present  position,  and  Ui«  Hon.  fiecre- 
Ury  was  in.structed  to  write  a  letter  to  the  "  British  .Journal  "  for 
publication,  stating  the  conrse  the  Council  was  taking.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  act  as  a  deputation  if  the  request  was  coin- 
pliel  with 

In  rafareiiM  to  the  report  of  the  Select  Committw!  uf  Uie  House 
of  ComiDona  on  the  Laxniy  Tax,  it  appearing  that  the  basU  of  ta*a 
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Uon  of  the  Frt'iidi  ta:£,  wh'ch  was  on  ■"portraits,"  had  not  been 
adopted  in  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee,  and  that  the  basis 
*ubirtitnted  was  ".photographs."  It  was  pointed  out  that  many 
C'lauM  of  photograpJis  could  not  reasonably  be  regarded  as  luxuries, 
whatever  their  price.  After  discussing  the  means  to  be  adopted  to 
obt*in  a  rectification  of  the  basis,  Mr.  Lang  Sims  undertook  to 
endeavour  to  get  Mr.  Oaviton  Dalzicl,  M.P.,  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee,  to  receive  a  deputation  of  the  Council  so  thit  their 
views  might  be  conziderel.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  act  as 
a  deputation. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  J.  Read.  hon.  secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Master  Photographers  (Lancashire  and  District),  in  reference  to 
the  Council  receiving  a  deputation  from  that  body.  The  Hon. 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  express  the  pleasure  the  Council  would 
feel  at  meeting  their  provincial  friends,  and  also  to  make  the  neces- 
san*  arrangements  for  the  meeting  to  take  place  on  the  evening 
of  the  next  Council  meeting. 

Tlie  Hon.  Treasurer  made  a  report  as  to  the  finances  of  the 
Association. 

CROYDON     CAMERA     CLUB. 

A  HAPPY  feature  of  this  club,  ostensibly  photogiiapliic,  is  that  by 
some  mysterious  means  it  ntanages  to  attract  to  its  ranks  ex,pertfi 
in  many  branches  of  science.  One  of  the  latest  recruits,  Mr.  H. 
Guy  Johnson,  among  other  learning,  has  an  extensive  practical  and 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  electric  akeroating  current,  which 
may  be  defined  as  a  manifestation  of  energj-  gone  sublimely  mad 
owing  to  continual  reverses.  By  comparison,  the  direct  cdrrent  is 
sanity  itself,  and  refuses  to  play  the  tricks  a,S60ciated  with  its 
ecceutaric  brother.  Moreover,  it  is  more  uinderstaudable,  and  those 
who  through  long  years  have  grown  electrically  in  its  sole  com- 
pany find  the  alternating  business  very  hard  to  assimilate,  the 
puri'  "  blooming  practical  "  the  most  of  all.  It  may  be  added  that 
Mr.  Johnson  is  also  a  good  technical  photographer,  and  has  lately 
taken  to  portraiture,  well  pleasing  his  sitters.  His  means  permits 
the  lavish  use  of  half-plates,  but  he  raiely  allows  the  top  of  the 
head  to  extend  more  than  midway  along  their  lenjgth.  Or,  em- 
ploying an  electricaJ  analogy,  if  the  dry-plate  is  regarded  as  an 
auto-transformer  he  takes  oft  ai  the  neutoai  point,  which  results 
in  war-time  economy  of  paper,  quarter-plate,  or,  at  most,  5x4 
size,  sufficing  for  the  prints. 
A  short  time-  ago,  when  discussing  electrical  matters  with  the 
■  "offioe  boy,"  lie  attempted  to  explain  and  the  boy  to  understand 
how  a  "phantom  telephone  circuit"  operated.  By  the  time  the 
.well-meaning  instructor  had  arrived  at  "phantom,  phantom  cir- 
cuits." the  youth  began  to  feel  a  small  fraction  of  a  shadow  him- 
self, but  palled  round  with  a  brilliant  inspiration.  "  The  very 
subject  for  one  of  our  informal  meetings,"  he  declared;  "do  it 
then,  and  not  now,"  he  implored,  and  ultimately  the  gravely 
doubting  expert  was  prevailed  upon.  A  dirty  trick  to  play,  yes, 
certainly,  but  the  lad  is  a  sorry  varlet. 

So  last  week  Mr.  Johnson  arrive!  in  all  blue-eyed  innocence  to 
explain  to  a  practically  non-electrical  audience  one  of  the  most 
spooky  phenomena  that  ever  apparited.  Some  juice.  Even  a 
Rochester  professor  would  h^ly  attempt  to  explain  to  a  mothers' 
meeting  niathematioal  equations  representing  plate  curves,  yet  the 
lecturer  was  up  against  a  very  similar  projwsition.  Nevertheless, 
and  wonderful  to  relate,  he  made  good,  and  the  distant  port  and 
city  of  Vancouver  in  his  person  justified  itself  at  Croydon. 

To  put  the  matter  as  simply  as  possible.  Assume  two  telephone 
circuits  are  in  operation  from  one  town  to  another,  then  by  insert- 
ing in  the  apparatus  at  eaoh  end  eoone  coils  of  wire,  and  making 
certain  connections,  one  or  two  additional  trunk  circuits  spring 
into  existence ;  phantomatic  because  they  are  non-existent  physi- 
cally, yet  allow  operations  to  be  conducted  precisely  as  if  three 
or  foiur  circuits  connected  the  tovms  in  place  of  the  original  two. 
"This  saves  some  copper,"  said  the  lecturer,  a  statement  ill- 
adftpted  to  start  an  argument  upon.  Although  the  mechanical 
parts  are  simple,  the  phantom  principles  involved  are  not  easy  to 
materialise,  and  with  this  brief  reference  the  subject  must  be  left. 
Any  desirous  of  further  information  doubtless  can  secure  it  through 
the  medium  of  the  "B.J.'s"  dectrical  staff  in  "Answers  to  Cor- 
reapondents."  Same  of  their  replies  have  been  studied  by  yro- 
fessional  electricians  with  gre«t  interest. 


A  most  cordial  vcjw  <ii  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Johnson  for  a- 
really  instructive  and  interesting  evening.  The  president,  Mr. 
A.  !•'.  Catharine,  in  proposing  it,  complained  that  the  secietary 
had  sent  him  an  intimation  that  "  phantom  currents  "  were  to  be- 
discussed,  and  he  accordingly  had  inferred  one  aspect  of  a  war-time- 
grocery  business  was  to  be  considered.  Instead,  tliey  had  listened 
to  a  ca{Htal  exposition  on  one  manifestation  of  natural  magic  in. 
electrical  science. 


RciDS  ana  notes. 

— • — 

Thb  Traill  T.wlor  Memohial  LECTuaE. — The  twenty-first  annual 
lecture,  delivered  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  J.  Traill  Taylor,  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday,  October  15  next,  at  the  house  of  the  Royal 
J'hotographic  Society,  35,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.I,  at  7  p.m. 
The  lectur<'r  will  be  Mr.  F.  Twyman,  of  Messrs.  Adam  Hilger,  and 
his  subject  "The  Use  of  the  Interferometer  in  Testing  Optical 
Systems. ' ' 

Photographic  Classes  at  Battersea. — The  prospectus  of  the 
evening  classes  in  photography  for  the  session  1918-19  at  the  Batter- 
sea  Polytechnic  is  now  obtainable  on  application,  and  will  show 
the  very  comprehensive  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  for 
which  Mr.  Edgar  Senior,  an  old  and  experienced  teacher,  is  respon- 
sible. In  addition  to  the  general  course,  which  is  held  on  Monday 
evenings,  commencing  September  30,  there  is  a  course  of  twelve 
practical  classes  in  enlarging. 

Society  of  Master  Phoxogbaphers  (Lancashiri  and  Distmci). 
— A  igeneral  meeting  of  the  above  society  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, October  2,  1918,  at  the  Old  Bull  Hotel,  Church  Street,  Black- 
pool. Chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  N.  S.  Kay  (president)  at  6  p.m. 
prompt.  An  interesting  list  of  agenda  will  be  placed  before  the 
meeting,  and  the  latest  phase  of  the  situation  affecting  the  recent 
advance  in  pla4.es  and  materiais  will  be  discussed.  All  applications- 
for  membership  (which  have  first  to  be  submiitted  to  the  com- 
mittee) should  be  in  the  bands  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  F. 
Read,  14,  Balfour  Road,  Southport,  before  September  30. 

Wounded  Soldiers  Enteet.«ned. — ^The  members  of  the  staff  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  Illingworth  and  Co.  entertained  a  party  of  wounded 
soldiers  at  the  works  on  Saturday  last,  the  21st  inst.  Mr.  Thomas 
Illingworth  was  unavoidably  prevented  froiti  being  present,  and  in 
his  absence  the  guests  were  received  by  Mr.  W.  Taplin.  Motor-cars 
conveyed  the  visitors  to  and  from  the  works,  and  a  very  enjoyable 
time  was  spent.  An  excellent  entertainment  was  provided  under  the- 
direction  of  Mr.  Harry  Baker,  a  member  of  the  staff,  through  whose 
instrumentality  several  well-known  professionals  appeared,  and  they,, 
together  with  other  members  of  the  staff,  rendered  a  splendid  musical 
programme,  interspersed  with  games,  competitions,  etc.  Tea  was- 
provided,  to  which  the  boys  did  ample  justice.  Altogether  it  wis  a 
most  pleasant  afternoon  for  all  concerned. 

Instruction  in  Process  Work. — ^Apropos  of  our  recent  reference 
to  the  courses  of  instruction  in  photo-meohanical  processes  at  the 
Manchester  College  of  Technology,  we  have  Ibeen  interested  in. 
receiving  a  number  of  specimens  of  work  by  students  of  the  college,, 
all  covering  a  period  embraced  within  that  of  the  war.  These  speci- 
mens cover  work  in  rotary  photogravure,  half-tone  engraving  in 
monochrome  and  <Solour,  lithography,  and  photo-zinco,  in  addition 
to  the  mechanical  work  of  letterpress  coanposition  and  machining, 
which  is  included  within  the  scope  of  the  Printing  and  Photographic 
Technology  Department  of  the  Manchester  College.  The  specimens 
represent  technical  work  of  an  exceedingly  high  order,  and  are  in 
themselves  sufficient  testimony  to  the  efficiency  and  thoroughness  otf 
the  instruction  which  students  receive. 

An  Exhibition  of  "Key"  Industries. — Mr.  H.  J.  Maokinder, 
•M. P.,  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League,  desires  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  by  permission  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions, 
an  exhibition  of  new  British  and  "  key  "  industries,  organised  by 
the  Industrial 'Section  of  the  League,  will  be  held  at  the  Central  Hall, 
Westminster,  London,  next  month.  The  exhibition  will  be  open, 
by  ticket  only,  on  Monday,  October  7,  and  to  the  general  public, 
admission  free,  on  and  after  Tuesday,  October  8.  It  will  remain 
open  until  Octdber  22,  after  which  it  will  be  shown  in  Manchester 
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and  other  leading  provincial  renfares  of  population.  The  exhibition 
will  inciuJe  a  very  remarkable  collection  of  photograph*  and 
diagram*.  .\U  interested  are  invited  to  coaimonicate  with  &lr. 
Edward  J.  Duveen,  rhairman  of  the  Industrial  Section,  Tariff  Reform 
Lrague.  7,  Victoria  Street,  London.  S.W.I. 

Tribumai,  .^ppsau.— At  the  Wilts  Tribnnal  a  X.S.  appeal  was 
tlMt  against  October  1  given  to  Stanley  Percival  Sutton,  photo- 
grapher, Salisbury,  28,  single,  Grade  3,  on  the  ground  that  photo- 
graphers were   badly  wanted  in  the  R.A.F. 

Lord  Bath ;  To  take  photograph.*  alhova? 

Mr.  Morley  :  .\nd  a  kit  of  tl 

Lord  Bath  :  Surely  you  arc  ■  to  send  a  (irade  3  man  to 

take  photographs  at  a  hei.;}i'  '•:    •.■.-!.  thousand  feet? 

Mr.  Morley:  Th«-y  are  w:viit,>i  •..i  .i.  velopmg. 

Lord  Rath  said  th«  final  condition  would  be  imposed,  the  date 
being  hrooght  bMc  to  fieptsonber  30.  lliere  was  no  d.^ubt  such 
men  as  applicant  werenranted  "out  there."         ^ 


Exsxrnox  r 
iA>o  oome  wit 
eooupatiqiu  ntt 

gT>-.iind  of  *»»ir . 


'  ns. — l*ilot4ii;ra(iii:.'    w.tKer* 

:i  the  new   liM  •>!     .r'frtiii.il 

im  military  tenic*  on  Uie 

nal  importAoce.      The  <li«t, 

iodudos  the  following  em- 

.  .,     .  -Operator,  bromide  printer, 

and  bead  of  denpatoh  room  i^  in  iirwle  I.  »nd  bom  bofore  1875.  or 

m  Ori>lrt  n.  and  homttrfore  1860,  and  all  men  in  Grade  HI.       Pn>- 

ly  a^ao  he  claimed  (or  all  clasMt  of  skilled  workmen  en- 

..le  maaolaciarc  al  plates,  paper,  or  iiloM  t>t  aen  l!  n:\m.'n>.i 

-1  *  trade  I.  and  bora  bnforr  1876.  <>r  in  Grade  II.  if 

■'    .ind  for  a'd  m«a  in  Grade  III        Itut  it  moat  t>«  bor  i 

«  man  must  show  that  he  waji  en'^^^ed  in  such  oooapMioa  beioi« 

f      inry,  1918,  and  that   it  is  his  usual   and    priacipal  ocnytion. 

ti'    iiust  also  be  in  poMeasion  of  a  certificate  of  exeoiptioo,  for  whioh 

ap^.'^xatioe  rilvMi'.d  !•«•  jnAAf  in  :u-r«>rrljn<'e  with  tlie  reTuUtioru  U>  the 

Ibcal  tribunal. 


lit.  \     -    1 

last  .  • 

r.BE.  V. 

th'jee  in  t.':.    ).■    ;   .■- .    • 
(or  the  servtt'is  whi 
annnectton  with  thi 
iical  instruments  (•■r 


not  knuwu  by  Bamr 
'  world,  has  doe  to 
'iTcd  in  th- 
of   all   dr. 
k;tc(arc.      M'     t      .. ; 


.  *t    ID 

and 

•I 


the  Miniitry  of   M'mili>in»  »•.■ 


1915,  an<J 

head  of  «  ' 

On   .Mr 

•vt  it  t' 


.^luablv  >•  T 


Btiori 
IHr 

lajor  «■.    1».    M 
ngaged  in  thx     ' 

'  livaa  in  iha  proaccinion  o(  the  war, 

T.SD  or  8<7MKKB   T   .■  "-        •■ 

flnmmrr  Tinn-  w'll  • 
(^ijn»ni*ir  T'.n»»^(    in   t 
w^fln  t:*»?  ii!««-.k    -wil! 
Summer  Time  wiil  thue  t*  tol'jwe-l 
tim*. 


~rcretary  Ki\ra    iimImi-     tliat 

will  Iw  re>4orni  »i  3  a.m. 

I'lajr    next,    8i>|>teml>er  30. 

a-m.       The  lumr  23  am 

th*  hoor  2-3  a.m.  Greenwich 


■■'>.  «t(  Sou.. 


'lAces  and  ('OvernnK-nt  estab- 
ruid  the  *-r<>vrrnmf^nft   r«^u«iit« 
•M  and  watches  ) 
:  tember  29-30.  . 


iinieiMl*Hi  tu  ■i^-a  all  ttkuit  workan  lu  advaikd 


ukIk  11  boun,  and  a 
'  h-    ;r    and  fJTjnrt^O'  ' 


Correspottileticee 

— » — 

■  - '  Corr»apondenU  i)u>uld  ntver  vrriU  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  Nc 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addretsm 
or  the  writers  are  given. 

' . '  Wi  do  not  wnJerlake  reeponnbility  for  tlte  ooinions  expresaed  hg 
nur  correetxmdmts. 

MECH.\NIC.\L    RETOUOHIXG    PENCIL. 
To  the  Editors. 

Crentlemen,— Slav  I  thaiUc  you  for  the  illustrated  notice  of  my 
patent  in  your  current  issue.  The  folkAing  particulars  may  interest 
your  readers.  The  pencil-point  merely  revolves  on  a  tiny  circle,  but 
aa  the  pencil  is  moved  over  the  surface  of  the  negative,  the.  stocK 
"  stroke  "  of  the  retoucher  is  produced — a  kind  of  continuous  3. 
The  '  stroke  "  may  be  maintained  at  any  speed  without  any  effo-i 
on  the  part  of  the  operator  other  than  llial  of  gently  moving  the  lever 
of  the  "motor."  The  spring  of  the  pencil  ensures  even 
•xintact  of  the  pencil-point  on  the  negative.  There  are 
other  point*— such  as  the  adjustability  of  the  sIm  of  the 
"  stroke"— which  I  need  not  enumerate  here,  but  I  hope 
ray  little  invention  will  reduce  the  tedioiisiiess  and  burden 
of  photographic  retouching,  greatly  increase  the  s|>eed  of  the  worit, 
and  improTe  the  qui^lity  (because  tlio  "stroke"  i«  so  much  more 
under  the  crmtrul  of  the  operator).  As  the  "  stroke  "  is  automatically 
prutiuced,  ap{>rentic«-ii  may  become  skilled 
slmrter  time.      Yoiin»  faithfully. 

.\RTHnR  J. 

.^nlba  House.  Bumop^ield,  Co.  I>ui-hani.  Sejit.  22. 

IXCREAHED  •  PORTR.\IT  PRICKS 
To  the  Editors. 
Oonti^nien,— With  the  present  prices  of  materiulti  and  labour, 
w^ch  ate  out  of  all  pn^jiortion  to  former  times,  it  would  be  perhaipe 
interesting  to  know  wli;il  rteps,  if  any,  h.ive  lieeii  taken  either  by  the 
profrasicn  aaa  whole  or  by  individual  workers  to  pW-e  some  of  Uiis 
extra  burden  on  the  cliriils.  When-  in  some  pUrm  the  photographer 
haa  been  so  much  more  busy,  he  will  not,  perhajxi,  notice  tlie  extra 
oo*ts,4>al  when  the  bosineas  rcouinx  more  or  lea«  thi-  iwme  it  becomes 


rotouchers  in  a  much 
liijtrrKBCiiv 


Jfofeover.  in  th«  comroon  intei««t  (although  I  (ear  there  is  very 
tittle  of  this  amongst  profewioDals  as  yet),  surely  the  clients  ought 
to  pay  more  for  portraita  aa  much  as  for  any  other  product. 

i'enonally,  I  hare  for  »ome  time  charged  more,  as  in  July,  1917, 
I  put  a  •iin-harice  o(  10  per  cent  on  all  prices,  and  in  .June.  1918,  I, 
a(ler  '  -i   with  another  pro(eMiionaI  in  a  near-by  town,  in- 

creasr.:  )  per  cent.     I  first  also  consulted  the  other  photo 

Krafther  in  my  own  town,  and  we  U>th  agreed  to  do  the  same. 

Printed  slips  were,  and  still  ar<«,  put  in  every  letter  and  order  sent 
aout,  and  a  notice  displayed  in  the  n  :n  also.     I  have  not 

had  a  single  oo^plaint.  and,  nnireot-  -   wem  to  think  it  is 

quite  an  expected  thing  in  the  present  state  uf  Inisiness  in  general. 

I  think  that  [iiittti  e  n  flat  nite  of  .v,  much  per  cent,  is  better 
than  ^Iteriiiif  in  '  I  styles,  as  it  caoses  less 

conFtision.  and  !■  •  •    •    .^cn  o(f  again. 

We  do  not  go  into  pence  details,  but  count  it  s«  4<i.  on  every  20s., 
.ind  2*.  on  lOk.,  and  Is.  on  less  than  5s. 

Kor  inntance,  an  order  for  portraita  which  amounts  to  one  guine.t 
would  be  charged  as  (ollows : — 

doK.  so.and  s<i  portrMt*  ...  X;i     1    0 

Plus  20  per  rent    war  charee  .  0     4     0 


toe  pendniaHi  for  an  hour 


Tot^.  £15    0 

'        iips  some  of  yoiM    rt-adeiTi  wiil  l>e  j;t»(|  enough  to  say  in  your 
.     iis  what  they  hn\-  done,  as  it  would  he  inl>'re<ting  to  know.  — 
Kaith(uKy  your*  8.    K. 


Commercial  ^Ugal  Ititeillflencea 

I.Fr:«t,  Vonrrs — Notiie  is  given  that  at  the  ■■.t|)iralion  of  three 
enilxr  20,  the  name  of  the  Graiivillu  Studio,  Ltd., 
ID  >liown  to  the  contrary,  be  .itruck  olT  the  Register 
of  Joint  tttocii  Companies,  and  the  com(isny  will  be  dissalvsd. 
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Hnsmrs  ro  Corresponaents. 

8PB0IAL  NOTICE. 
Im  §iu»futnet  of^giintr^redueed  tupplit*  a/  faptr,  tu  lAe  ruvit 
tf  firkitHion  of  (A«  importaHon  of  mueh  leood  ftdp  and  yr«M, 
vUl  h*  availabU  until  fyrlktr  notiet  ff  rtpliu 


to  eomtpondtntt.  / 

MonvoT,  w  wM  antutr  by  poti  if  ttamped  and  addrtutd  tnvo- 

Upo  it  ttelatd  for  rtpip :  6-octit  Internationtd  Otttpon,  from 

Toadart  ahroad. 
Tkt  /Wt  fiuitiont  and  ontvitTi  vnll  bt  printtd  only  in  tht  eatt  of 

infuiri*4  of  fntrci  inttrut. 

Qu»ri*i  to  bi  onugtTtd  in  Uu  Friiag't  "  Journal  "  mutt  roaeA  ha 
not  lattr  ikan  Tuetday  [poittd  Mondof),  and  thtndd  be, 
addrtued  to  tht  Bditort. 

Col.  C. — We  do  not  know  the  book  you  mention.  The  only  thing 
.  we  can  suggest  is  that  you  write  to  the  Libi-airie  Gauthier-Villars, 
Quai  des  Grands  Augustins,  55,  Paris.  This  firm  published  other 
works  by  M.  Geymet. 
W.  A. — Ordinary  artists'  oil  colours,  applied  with  a  dalAer,  giving 
iwo  coats  if  ne<'essary,  answer  well  for  title  slides.  To  colour 
them  use  the  ordinary  varnish  colours  sold  for  painting  laptern- 
slides,  but  put  them  on  the  cover-glass  ani  bind  up. 

A.  E. — We  gather  from  your  letter  that  you  are  not  starting  a 
regular  photographic  studio  or  business,  but  are  working  to  order, 
in  which  case  a  licence  is  not  required.  The  order  in  question 
is  fuUy  dealt  with  in  our  article  on  page  422  of  the  "B.J."  for 
September  20. 

E.  B. — As  far  as  exposure  and  development  go.  the  postcards  are 
quite  satisfactorj'.  There  is,  however,  a  generally  dirty  appear- 
ance all  over  the  surface,  and  in!  one  there  are  decided  stress 
marics.  The  vignetting  is  very  poor,  and  the  heads  are  rathei 
low  on  the  cards. 

D.  M. — The  background  may  be  placed  at  either  end,  as  may  be 
convenient.  Dark  blinds  to  windows  to  rise  to  5  ft.  from  floor 
if  needed,  thin  white  blinds  or  curtains  above  to  be  used  when 
the  sun  is  on  the  windows.  From  8^  to  10  inches  will  be  the  most 
useful  focal  lengths  for  your  purpose,  with  an  aperture  of  not 
less  than  //4.5. 

F-  M. — The  effect  is  got  by  using  a  dark  background  and  a  vignetter, 
which  is  simply  a  dark  card  with  a  curved  serrated  edge,  placed 
about  2  feet  in  front  of  lens.  The  whole  thing  can  be  obtained 
complete  for  a  few  shillings  from  the  Tress  Company  or  Kodak. 
The  hair  does  not  appear  to  be  retouched ;  the  lighting  is  got  by 
using  almost  a  toplight. 

M.  M.— 1.  You  might  try  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  Soho  Square, 
London,  W.l,  or  Messrs.  Fallowiield,  146,  Charing  Cross  Road, 
London,  W.C.2.  But  we  are  afraid  you  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
cure any.  2.  We  know  of  no  bromide  paper  thin  enough.  Have 
you  tried  the  Kodak  Transf erotype  ?  3.  There  is  no  method  of 
restoring  the  stale  paper. 

J.  H.  T. — The  tone  given  to  bromide  prints  by  a  solution  of  liver 
of  sulphur  varies  greatly  with  different  samples  of  paper;  some 
tone  to  a  sepia,  while  others  -will  not  go  beyond  a  purple,  similar 
to  P.O.P.  Tlie  tone  can  be  controlled  by  the  time  of  immersion 
in  the  solution,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  colour  gets 
much  warmer  during  tlie  washing  after  toning. 

C.  B. — 1  and  2.  It  all  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  individual  lens. 
One  might  be  as  good  as  the  other,  but  one  could  only  judge  by 
the  actual  results.  3.  Probably  only  under  test  conditions  would 
any  noticeable  difference  be  seen.  4.  "The  enlargement  would 
naturally  follow  the  negative  in  quality..  One  would  always 
examine  a  negative  for  definition  with  a  magnifier. 

B.  J.— We  are  sorry  we  are  unable  to  give  you  much  serviceable 
mformatiou  in  the  absence  of  any  particulare  of  your  friend's 


generating  plant,  as  it  is  not  wise  to  try  to  work  on  too  narrow 
a  margin.  For  3,000  c.p.  in  half-watt  lamps  you  will  requirt. 
15  amps,  and  about  the  same  for  an  enclosed  arc.  The  mercury- 
vapour  lamp  uses  the  least  current,  only  taking  about  5  or  6  amps. 
Ordinary  metal  filament  lamps  would  be  almost  useless,  as  the 
light  is  too  yellow.  If  you  can  send  further  particulars  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  give  fuller  assistance. 

Spoilt  P.O.P.-t-I  have  a  lot  of  P.O.P.  postcards,  which  show  a. 
yellow  stain  when  toned  and  fixed.  Will  you  be  so  kind  aa  tO' 
let  me  know  if  there  is  anything  I  can  add  to  the  toning  or  fixing 
bath  which  will  remove  the  stain.  I  think  the  stain  is  caused  bj 
the  cards  being,  too  long  in  stock.  I  enclose  a  card  toned  ana 
fixed  showing  the  stain,  also  a  card  unprinted,  where  you  will  se» 
the  stain  also. — J.  G. 

We  are  afraid  the  cards  are  hopeless.     They  have  evidently  been 
exposed  to  some  sulphurous  vapours. 

M.  J. — The  four  2,000  c.p.  lamps  will  give  ample  illumination  for 
anything  you  require.  We  should  place  them  in  a  curve,  the  first 
in  the  middle  of  the  studio  8  ft.  out  from  the  background  ;  then 
the  others  about  a  foot  apart,  so  that  the  nearest  to  the  wall 
whicli  will  give  side  light  ■will  be  about  5^  ft.  from  the  back- 
groimd.  The  lamps  should  be  made  to  raise  and  lower  from  8  ft. 
to  5  ft.,  and  have  a  separate  switch  to  each.  Ordinary  calico 
should  be  u.sed  for  a  diffuser.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  lamps 
on  ilie  solid  side  of  the  roof ;  they  do  not  then  interfere  with 
the  blinds. 

H,  G. — Cinematograph  negatives  are  usually  made  by  a  combination 
of  mercury-vapour  tubes  and  arc  lamps,  although  we  believe  tliat 
half-watts  are  now  coming  into  use.  No  condensers  are  used. 
The  examples  you  send  are  terribly  under-exjxjsed.  You  would 
do  better  with  the  half-watt  lamps,  but  a  single  1,000  c.p.  will 
call  for  rather  long  exposures.  One  of  1,500  or  2,000  c.p.  would 
be  better;  with  such  a  lamp  you  could  easily  get  the  broad  effects 
you  desire.  A  certain  amount  of  reflected  light  is  necessary  to 
give  some  detail  in  the  shadows,  which  should  never  be  quite 
empty.  You  can,  if  yon  prefer  it,  use  an  enclosed  arc  with 
equally  good  chance  of  success. 
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'  •'  remark*  bjr  Von  Hubl,  form  thf 

N;e-f  o(    ■  Uo'.onma  I'ractica"  on  page  98. 


EX   CATHEDRA. 

Light  for  During  th«  summer  there  is  little  need 

R«touohing.  for  retouching  by  artificial  light,  but 
now  w«  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  daylight  saving 
period  a  good  many  hours  of  close  work  by  lamplight 
will  be  needed  every  week,  and  every  retoucher  who 
realises  the  ^value  of  the  only  pair  of  eyes  she  will  ever 
have  should  take  the  precaution  of  providing  a  comfort- 
able working  light  hefore  the  season  becomes  further 
advanced.  Where  electric  Jight  is  available  the  task  is 
an  easy  one,  for  it  is  then  possible  to  place  the  bulb 
directly  under  the  negative,  using  a  ground  glass  or  a 
piece  of  flashed  opal  as  a  diffuser,  and  s  pale  blue  or 
green-dyed  film  to  make  the  light  cooler  for  the  eyes. 
If  a  gaslight  or  oil  lamp  has  to  be  used,  then  some  sort 
of  condenser  is  needed,  to  that  the  light  can  be  placed  at 
some  distance  from  the  desk  and  yet  give  a  sufficiently 
good  light.  Specially  made  globes  or  bottles  are  used  for 
this  purpose  bv  jewellers,  engravers,  and  sometimes  shoe- 
makers, and  these  may  be  purchased  from  the  dealers  in 
jewellers'  materials  in  Wardoiir  Street  and  Clerkenwell.- 
They  resemble  a  glass  globe  on  a  bell-shaped  foot,  the 
upper  part  being  filled  with  water  tinted  blue.  This  is 
best  done  by  using  nitrate  of  copper,  but  a  few  drops  of 
aniline  dye  will  answer  nearly  as  well.  An  ordinary 
clear  round  water  bottle  will  make  a  cheap  substitute  if 
a  Htand  can  be  improvised.  It  must  be  so  placed  that  a 
beam  of  light  is  projected  upon  the  ordinary  opal  or  card 
reflector,  or  if  preferred  directly  upon  a  ground  glass 
diffuser  under  the  negative.  The  great  point  is  to  have  a 
strong  enough  light.  We  have  known  retouchers  who 
have  had  to  go  through  all  their  negatives  tlie  morning 
after  they  were  done  to  see  if  any  more  work  was  neces- 
sary. This  nee«I  not  be  the  case  if  a  proper  li?ht  be 
use- 1 


Joining  Up. 

ing  of  thi>  ]':■ 
new  apjili'M*' 
is  a-diatiiaet' 
grapher;*  in 


Oui  prole.-i.sional  readers  will  be  glad 
to  note  that  at  the  last  Council  meet- 
i-<!<ionai  Photographers'  Association  seventy 
'•  t"or  member«hip  were  considered.  This 
n.  for  it  shows  that  at  last  photo- 
are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  only  chance  of  securing  fair  treatment  from  the 
world  at  large  lies  in  a  strong  combination  which  repre- 
Mots  the  true  feeling  of  the  profession  and  is  manager] 
by  its  most  respected  members.  The  war  has  naturally 
interfered  with  the  normal  activities  and  gatherings  of 
the  association,  but  it  has  caused  no  stagnation  on  the 
part  of  the  Council,  as  the  recent  reports  of  work  done 
in  connection  with  plate  prices  clearly  indicate.  In  thii^ 
matter  the  action  of  the  Council  has  been  admirable,  and 
should  go  far  to  ^llay  the  fears  of  those  who  thought  tliat' 
the  Association  calmly  acquiesced  in  the  plate  makers' 
demands   without   a    murmur.     Without  taking   side=    in 
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uu'  Miuiic.  every  reasonable  being  must  agree  that  if 
there  is  a  strong  and  complete  union  of  plate  makers 
tiiere  should  be  an  equally  strong  union  of  plate  users  to 
b-  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  bargain.  We  ook  tor- 
Nsurd  to  the  time  when  the  annual  congress  will  be  the 
•  •...t  photographic  event  of  the  year,  not  only  to  the 
-  but  to  the  general  public,  who  shftuld  have  the 
ity  of  seeing  an  annual  display  of  professional 
.^,.,K  ,u  all  its  branches.  The  oxisfing  exhibitions  neces- 
sarily exclude  much  excellent  work  because  it  has  no 
specially  artistic  qualities,  but  manufacturers  and  pub- 
lishers to  say  nothing  of  possible  sitters,  would  be  very 
olad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  up-to-date 
photographers  can  do.  Therefore  should  we  be  glad  to 
mord  seventy  new  applications  for  membership  at  every 
Council  meeting  till  every  reputable  photographer  has 
joined  the  Association. 

STRIPPING  NEGATIVES  FOR  STORAGE  AS 
GELATINE  FILMS. 
The  conditions  ior  the  supply  of  dry-plates  have  naturally 
turned  the  thoughts  of  photographers  towards  methods 
which  may  be  employed  for  returning  the  stipulated  quota 
of  glass  whilst  reUining  in  their  possession  such  negatives 
as  they  judge  will  be  of  value  from  the  point  of  view  of 
re-orders.  In  ordinary  times  one  would  not  recommend 
as  a  working  system  the  stripping  oi  the  negative  film 
from  its  glass  support  and  its  preservation  in  the  form  of 
a  thin  sheet  of  gelatine  without  other  support.  But  it 
can  readily  be  understood  that  many  studios  may  be  so 
circumstanced  as  to  find  it  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  to 
adopt  such  a  plan  as  this;  and  therefore  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  say  something "^'on  the  practical  means  which 
may  be  adopted  to  this  end. 

The  stripping  of  a  gelatine  film  from  its  glass  support  is 
by  no  means  a  difficult  business,  and  the  nrocess  which  for 
some  years  past  we  Have  regularly  recommended  in  the 
"  Almanac,"  namely,  that  of  Holcroft  and  Middleton,  is 
one  which  is  thoroughly  reliable.  But  it  is  slow,  it  is  not 
adapted  for  the  stripping  of  films  which  are  to  be  pre- 
served as  such,  and,  further,  it  demands  the  use  of 
methylated  spirit.  On  these  three  different  accounts  it  is 
not  a  method  which  can  be  usefully  applied  for  the  pur- 
pose now  under  consideration.  Instead,  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  a  process  in  which  the  gelatine  film  is  thoroughly 
tanned  before  removal  from  the  glass;  that  is  to  say,  so 
hardened  that  it  can  be  handled  and  stored  as  a  thing  by 
itself  without  fear  of  being  damaged  under  such  reason- 
ably careful  treatment  as  so  delicate  an  article  requires. 
For  this  purpose  the  most  suitable  method  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  one  of  which  very  complete  working  details  were 
given  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Fishenden,  of  the 
Manchester  College  of  Technology,  by  wham  it  was  worked 
out.  In  this  process  the  gelatine  film  is  first  hardened  in 
a  bath  of  formaline  and  then  detached  from  the  glass  by 
means  of  a  similar  bath  of  formaline,  but  containing  also 
hydrofluoric  acid.  The  advantage  of  the  process  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  may  require  to  treat  consider- 
able numbers  of  negatives  by  it  is  that  negatives  may  be 
,  treated  in  batches  in  the  plain  formaline  bath,  whilst  the 
action  of  the  second  bath,  containing  hydrofluoric  acid,  is 
rapid.  It  should  be  said  that  we  would  not  claim  for  the 
prooes.5  a  degree  of  reliability  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  Holcraft-Middleton  method,  meaning'  by  "  reli- 
ability "  the  power  of  the  process  to  strip  with  certainty 
even  n^atives  whioh  are  of  considerable  age,  and  may 
have  become  homy  and  hard  with  time.  But  we  do  not 
think  that  any  inferiority  in  this  respect  need  trouble 
photographers  in   the  present  circumstances,    since   from 


the  nature  of  things  tlie  negatives  to  be  treated  will  be 
those  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  will  not  have 
beconie  hard  and  horny  with  time. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  is  to  cut  through  the  gela- 
tine film  to  the  glass  with  a  shajrp  rigid  knife  close  to  the 
four  edges  of  the  plate  in  order  to  cut  away  any  emulsion  ' 
coating  whioh  may  be  adhering  to  the  edges  of  the  glass. 
The  plates  are  then  immersed  in  formaline,.,  the 
commercial  liquid  as  purchased,  for  ten  rfinntes  or 
so.  The  formaline  bath  may  be  placed  i^  a  grooved 
tank,  q,ud  is  best  used  in  a  tank,  not  only  on  account 
of  handling  a  number  of  plates  at  once,  but  Alsq . 
because  the  vapour  of  the  formaline  can  be  more  or  less 
prevented  frbm  escaping  by  means  of  a  lid  on  the  tank. 
After  this  first  treatment,  during  which  the  gelatine  film 
becomes  thoroughly  hardened,  the  plates  are  transferred, 
or  only  so  many  of  them  as  can  be  expeditiously  handled, 
to  a  similar  bath  of  formaline  to  which  commercial  hydro- 
fluoric acid  has  been  added  in  the  proportion  of  2  per 
cent. ;  that  is  to  say.  J  oz.  of  the  acid  to  25  ozs.  of  the 
bath.  This  second  bath  should  be  used  in  a  vulcanite 
dish.  It  is  necessary  for  the  negative  to  remain  in  this  . 
second  bath  only  for  the  matter  of  20  seconds  or  so,  after 
which  the  negative  is  removed  from  the  solution,  given  a  . 
rinse  under  the  tap.  and  the  narrow  edgings  of  gelatine 
then  stripped  off.  It  is  then  given  a  further  short  wash  in 
order  to  remove  traces  of  acid.  This  washing  is  best  done 
in  a  flat  dish  into  which  a  gentle  stream  of  water  is  led-; 
washing  in  a  tank,  particularly  with  anj  .vigorous  flow  of 
water,  is  liable  to  disengage  the  film  from  the  glass, 
prematurely. 

Tlie  negative  is  now  in  a  condition  to  have  its  film 
removed  from  the  glass,  which  is  done  by  laying  upon  it 
a  slightly  larger  sheet  of  tough  paper,  such  as  good 
writing  paper,  previously  soaked  in  water.  The  paper  is 
brought  in  firm  contact  with  the  negative  by  careful  use- 
of  a  squeegee.  Undue  action  of  the  squeegee  m-ust  be 
avoided,  otherwise  the  negative  is  liable  to  be  distorted. 
A  corner  of  the  paper  is'  then  raised,  and  a  thin  pointed 
knife  used  to  ensure  the  corresponding  corner  of  the  nega-  . 
tive  adhering  to  it.  This  being  so,  the  paper  can  be 
removed,  carrying  the  gelatine  film  -with  it. 

In  order  that  the  film,  may  dry  without  shrinking  or 
distortion  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  upon  a  glass  plate, 
and  a  supply  of  such  plates  sufficient  for  dealing  with  a 
batch  of  negatives  dealt  with  at- a  time  requires  to  be  kept. 
These  plates  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  polished  with 
French  cialk.  as  is  done  when  using  them  for  the  glazing 
of  prints.  The  gelatine  film,  still  thoroughly  wet  and 
adhering  to  the  paper,  is  then  brought  down  upon  a  clean 
glass  plate,  and,  again  by  means  of  a  thin  pointed  blade, 
the  paper  is  removed,  leaving  the  film  upon  the  glass. 
The  film  then  requires  to  be  left  to  dry  slowly.  Any 
hurried  drying  is  certain  to  lead  to  crinkling  of  the  film, 
and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  drying  in 
a  place  where  there  are  irregular  currents  of  air.  The 
best  plan  is  to  lay  the  glass  plates  exposed  to  the  air  of 
a  moderately  warm  room,  the  windows  and  doors 
of  which  are  closed.  Those  ■w'ho  may  have  had  occasion 
to  dry  the  now  perhaps  forgotten  Cristoid  films  will  recog- 
nise the  need  of  this  precaution,  although  the  ordinary 
film  of  a  negative  is  thin  in  comparison  with  that  of  a 
Cristoid  film,  and  driee  in  a  correspondingly  lesser  time 
and  with  less  liability  to  distortion.  Wlien  the  film  is 
perfectly  dry  it  is  peeled  off  the  glass,  and  oan  be  kept'  in 
its  then  flat  state  by  storing  it  where  it  will  be  subjected 
to  a  certain  amount  of  pressaire.  One  or  two  other  hints 
may  perhaps  forestall  any  difficulties  which  may  be  found 
in  this  process.  One  is  that  negatives  which  may  have 
been  handled  with  greasy  fingers  should   he  first  cleaned' 
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up  by  rubbing  over  the  surface  witli  benzene  applied  witJi 
a  tuft  of  cotton  wool.  Negatives  which  have  not  been 
too  heavily  treated  with  retouching  medium  will  strip 
readily,  and  some  experience  with  existing  negatives  will 
•thow  what  amount  of  retouching  tiiey  may  carry  without 
leaiin::  to  diffiooltiee  in  stripping  or  necessitating  the 
reuiuval  of  the  retouching  before  the  process.  In  the 
event  of  negatives  being  reqiiire^for  furtilier  prints,  the 
film  negative  can,  of  coarse,  be  supported  in  Ijhe  printing 


frame  like  one  on  celluloid  film,  whilst  if  it  has  been 
necessary  to  remove  the  retouching  medium  (calling  foi" 
further  retouching  the  negative  will  require  to  be  soaked 
in  a  1  per  cent  or  2  jier  cent,  solution  of  glycerine  before 
being  squeegeed  down  upon  a  glass  plate  which  has  been 
flowed  over  with  a  weak  solution  of  gum,  this  coating 
serving  to  hold  the  film  to  the  glass,  and  thus  making  it 
practicable  to  carry  out  any  retouching  work  which  could 
not  readily  be  done  upon  the  negative  in  its  film  condition. 


OUTDOOR    LIGHTING. 


Tbi  lighting  of  outdoor  »ubjecti  ha*  not  r«ceived  the 
study  it  de««rTe«,  probablv  b>»'.iuae,  unlike  (tudio  work, 
there  (eem*  to  b«  no  possibility  of  control.  The 
direction  of  the  light  is  one  factor,  and  a  choice  between  diffuied 
light  or  direct  lanshine  is  another  that  can  be  considered,  and 
while  obviouslv  neither  can  be  actually  controlled,  it  is  cquall.T 
•  •livj  ill*  that  it  is  possible  to  de<-i'i>'  what  would  be  a  fsvonrable 
l:L'iit  '.>i  for  a  subject  and  to  pli't.grsph  it  at  the  particular 
moment  when  the  desired  conditions  exist      T!  'y  has 

been  to  determine  if  and  when  tho»e  condition!)  i>  The 

•9!-r:i'  -I'arr  textbooks  go  so  far  as  to  tell  uk  that  the  best 
li,{h-:n){  outdoors  is  when  the  sun  is  shining  at  an  sngle  of  45° 
on  to  the  subject.  They  do  not  tell  na  how  to  ascertain  if  and 
when  such  a  lighting  will  be  obtainabla,  or  if  we  should  sit  on 
the  grsss  and  wait  till  King  Sol  concUecends  to  glance  in  the 
desired  direction.  For  it  must  not  be  thought  that  he  is  con- 
sistent in  this  matter  throughout  the  year.  On  the  contrary, 
quite  apart  from  weather  changes,  the  actual  direction  be 
shines  in  in  different  months  at  the  same  hour  shows  consider- 
sble  rari(  'ion,  while  in  some  aspects  he  tridom  looks  at  all,  and 
in  others  nerer. 

\  aryin^  degrees  of  ditfoaion  naturally  are  •  when 

the  sun  is  more  or  leaa  obscured  by  cloud,  or  ■  .  v(io*inK 

before  sunrise  or  after  sunset.  In  moet  cases  the  latter  is  not 
a  very  satisfactory  expedient,  because  the  flatness  .of  the  light- 
ing IS  usually  accentuated  by  more  or  less  haae  in  the  stmo- 
sphere  st  both  ends  of  the  day. 

Here  I  may  point  out  that  eveit  diffused  daylight  has 
'  .i:ro.-ti  tn,"  which  is  the  same  as  tlMt  of  the  sun  st  the  same 
!:;ij-'^  '  H.iT.  High  lights  and  sha«lows  will  be  in  the  same 
l>   >.  t  so  clearly  de6ne<l 

if  ^  ago  realise<l  thai  some  accurate  means  of  finding 

the  time  for  any  given  direction  of  the  sun's  rays  was  not  only 
v»r>  'le«irable,  but  reall«-  «»*-niii»l  if  best  possible  work  was  to 
)  -  pr  "luced  and  dissi 
assistance  from  sererai  >'iiji<,-<, 
accuracy.  This  icas  exhibited  at 
unii'T  tli»  title  of  "  Surnhin<-  In  i 

lltM-   t   ...   ■     s.  IfTitlfir     ■    !■•   til'.-'    1- 


a<    ■  ii«'   A<    an 

»;t-  ,   UiK  n i 

sold  at  a  shilling,  I  be!: 
in   use      A   French   in»- 


SToided,  I  designed,  with 
an  instrument  of  extreme 
the  K.P.S.  a  few  years  ago, 
"t."  but  it  appeared  to  be  a 
•■.  althouKh  really  it  is  just 
leter.  The  only  previous 
ry  was  a  little  watch  dial, 
was  hopelessly  misleading 
h   I   saw   once    was   better 


designed,   but  did   not  show   variations  for  different  times  of 
year,  and  these  are  considerable. 

I  hsve  now  been  successful  in  <>implifyiag  my  original  idea 
into  the  form  of  a  table,  «hicli  run  be  used  in  connection  with 
either  the  dial  illostrated  or  by  means  of  one's  watch  dial.  The 
«av  to  use  a  watch  is  as  f"  'magine  each  figure  to  have 

a  crpher  (0)  after  it,  and  ■■!  they  art  houn.      If  one 

fir»t   think."  of   10' — clf»  •    imaginary  change   in 

the  figures  is  more  ea«.  ..ned  in  memory.    The 

dial  will  then  read  10,  20,  20,  40.  and  so  on,  and  each  minute 
mark  will  represent  two.  as  th<-re  an  only  five  between  each 


figure.  (For  an  example,  two  marks  past  figure  three  woufd 
read  34.)  My  dial.  Fig.  1,  is  now  seen  to  be  merely  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  simple  -idea  carried  out  in  fact,  instead  of  only  in 
imagination.  Number  60  (6  o'clock)  is  always  pointed  towards 
the  north,  and  120  ti.iwards  the  south. 

Before  using  the  dial  or  the  tablp  obviously  it  is  necessary  t« 


examine  the  subject  and  decide  what  would  be  the  most 
favourable  lighting  if  we  can  get  it,  and  perhaps  an  alternative 
or  t»r)  in  case  the  first  choice  is  toand  to  be  impossible.  We 
may  want  U>  take  views  from  several  positions,  so  that  we  have 
to  decide  also  whether  the  same  lighting  will  suit  each  point 
of  view.  Otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  the  best  light- 
direction  ia  each  caae. 

What  I  call  "  light-direction  "  is  simply  the  line  from  the 
sun  to  the  subject  When  we  look  at  our  view,  or  building,  or 
what-not,  Wk  say  we  want  the  light  to  be  shining  in  such-and- 
such  a  direction,  and  we  nay  point  an  arm  to  describe  our 
meaning.  Obviously  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  direction 
in  which  the  lens  is  pointing,  but  is  the  line  that  the  ihnJow  of 
the  operator  wUl  make  at  the  time  of  exposure.  As  the  sun 
■in—l  tti  nrl  so  does  the  shadow,  just  like  a  hand  on  a  watch, 
only  more  slowly  an<l  not  so  evenly.  It  is  this  fact  that  enables 
us  to  use  a  dial,  with  a  real  or  imaginary  hand,  to  register  the 
light-direction  definitely  as  a  nomber. 

When  we  have  decided  on  the  best  lighting,  or  "light- 
direction,"  for  the  particular  view  under  consideration,  it  is 
necessary  also  to  disrover  where  the  cardinal  points  N,  and  S. 
are,  if  we  don't  already  know  them.  There  are  three  ways  of 
finding  this  out.  One  ia  to  ask  somebody  else,  but  information 
got  in  this  way  is  usually  inaccurate.  A  second  method  is  to 
consult  a  map  of  the  rlistrict  and  fix  the  position  of  the  subject 
on  it.  The  third  method  is  to  use  a  compass.  The  last-named 
calls  for  a  alight  correction  in  use  as  the  true  North  and  the 
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Magnetic  North  do  not  coincide.  I  am  son?  to  have  to  intro- 
.lu.v  this  little  .complication,  but  there  is  the  fact,  and  I  am 
writing  this  for  the  man  who  knows  what  he  wants  and  does 
not  mind  a  little  trouble  to  get  it.  For  general  work  the 
correction  is  not  of  great  importance  and  can  be  ignored,  but 
in  special  caws  exactness  may  be  wanted,  so  that  I  will  describe 
how  to  make  the  correction  in  its  proper  place. 

Having  decided  on  the  "  light-tlirection  "  required,  and 
found  the  direction  of  North  and  South,  the  watch-dial  is  laid 
down  or  held  in  the  hand,  flat  of  course,  with  "60"  to  the 
North  and  "120"  to  the  South,  as  previously  stated.  The 
large  minute  hand  is  now  turned  till  it  points  in  the  prede- 
termined "  light-direction ;  "  that  is  to  say,  in  the  direction  the 
sliadow  of  the  operator  icouW  fall  in  when  the  desired  con- 
ditions existed.  The  number  that  the  hand  points  to  according 
to  the  system  of  counting  described  above  is  the  "light- 
direction  number."  After  a  little  practice  the  actual  turning 
of  the  hand  can  be  dispensed  with,  or  any  "straight-edge  can  be 
laid  across  Ihe  watch  for  the  purpose.  It  is  the  simplest 
possible  movement,  though  it  may  appear  to  require  a  lot  of 
explanation.  As  soon  as  this  number  is  obtained,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  refer  to  the  table  along  the  line  lor  the  existing 
month.  The  figure  in  italics  approximating  to  our  "light- 
direction  nnmljer  "  is  noted,  and  the  figure  at  the  top  of  that 
particular  column  is  the  hour  to  take  the  photograph. 

To  summarise  the  method:  View  the  subject,  determine  tlie 
liest  lighting,  hold  watch  as  described,  North  and  South,  and 
point  hand  in  required  "  light-direction,"  and  note  number  on 
dial  it  indicates.  Find  nearest  number  in  italics  opposite  the 
month  in  the  table,  and  the  hour  above  that  number  is  the  time 
at  which  the  required  lighting  will  exist.  If  there  is  no  numbei- 
in  the  italics  near  to  the  "direction  number"  we  require,  it 
indicates  that  the  sun  will  not  shine  in  that  direction.  It  may 
do  so  in  some  other  month,  which  is  easily  seen,  but  if  the 
number  is  not  on  the  table  it  never  will  at  all,  and  either  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  some  other  direction  of  the  sun  or  with 
diffused  light. 

Now  for  corrections.  When  using  a  compass  to  find  North 
a«d  South,  eiffier  subtract  5  from  the  "  light-direction  number  " 
before  consulting  the  table,  or  point  55  to  the  compass  North, 
instead  of  60.  The  table  is  computed  for  the  middle  of  each 
month,  and  allowances  can  easily  be  made  for  intermediate 
dates  and  for  between  hours.  The  only  other  correction  re- 
quired is  to  add  one  hour  when  and  where  "  Summer-time  "  .is 
in  force.  To  allow  of  the  greatest  possible  use  of  the  table  I 
have  left  it  according  to  the  "  old  "  time.  It  is  suitable  for  all 
countries  between  latitudes  North  40°  and  60°,  but  the  sunrise 
and  sunset  times  will  not  be  accurate  far  from  England. 

Obviously  this  system  is  not  very  convenient  for  getting 
extreme  accuracy  at  intermediate  times  and  directions,  so  I 
give  a  reproduction  of  the  original  '  Index,"  Fig.  2.  In  this 
the  small  part  A  is  cut  out,  including  the  notches  at  the 
months,  and  is  fixed  over  the  dial  B  with  a  pin  through  the 
centres.  Any  direction  of  light  required  is  indicated  by  turning 
the  black  arrow  to  point  that  way  and  noting  which  spot  en- 
gages with  the  month  notch.  All  the  spots  on  any  dotted  line  re- 
present the  houi-  marked  in  the  outer  and  inner  circles  against 
it.  In  this  model  the  Magnetic  North  is  marked  so  that  it  should 
be  used  when  employing  a  compass  in  place  of  the  block-letter 
cardinal  points. 

I  propose  describing  examples  taken  from  my  actual  experi- 
ence, which  I  think  will  prove  to  the  most  sceptical  that  it  is 
no  mere  freak  idea  or  fad,  but  a  positive  benefit. 

The  first  example  is  the  first  case  which  proved  that  my 
trouble  in  designing  the  "Index"  was  not  wasted.  I  was 
ordered  by  my  then  employer  to  photograph  a  house  the  first 
fine  morning,  and  to  start  out  first  thing  in  the  morning  to 
d9  it,  as  it  was  a  three-mile  walk  to  the  place.  It  was  one  of 
those  jobs  where  another  man  had  turned  out  a  very  poor  result. 


t 


and  it  was  up  to  me  to  make  something  better.  It  was  a  case 
for  an  extreme  wide-angle,  anfl  on  account  of  trees  the  house 
could  only  be  photographed  from  cfhe  particular  position.  Thai 
night  I  went  to  the  local  free  library  and  looked  up  the 
directory  and  the  survey  map.  I  found  the  house  was  one  of  a 
crescent,  and  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  the  position  on  the  map 
was  like  Fig.  3,  iii  which  the  camera  is  shown  pointing  towards 
the  front  of  the  house.  By  laying  the  "Index"  on  the  map, 
with  N  and  S  corresponding,  I  found,  it  being  then  midsummer, 
that  the  arrow  showing  the  sun's  direction  was  towards  tlie 
back  of  the  house,  and  consequently  right  on  to  the  lens  all  the 
morning,  so  that  had  I  followed  my  instructions  I  should  have 


Pig.  2. 

Suiishine  Index.— Indicating  the  direction  of  the  sun's  rays  at  each 
liour  from  sunrise  to  sunset  on  the  15th  of  each  month  between  latitudes 
North  40^  and  60  \ 

had  to  choose  betw-een  waiting  several  hours  for  the  sun  to 
move  round  to  the  front  or  turning  out  an  inferior  result. 
Either  of  these  alternatives  would  have  brought  the  wrath  of 
the  gods  upon  me,  and  as  it  was  the  boss  was  none  too  pleased 
when  he  found  on  the  next  sunny  morning  that  I  was  working 
indoors,  and  when  I  told  him  my  reason  for  w^aiting  till  after- 
noon he  failed  to  see  how  I  could  tell  beforehand  what  the  light 
would  be  like  on  a  house  I'd  never  been  near.  However,  the 
result  of  my  choosing  the  time  by  the  instrument  was  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned,  and  the  order  was  increased  by  at 
least  200  per  cent.  Another  similar  case  was  photographing 
the  Automobile  Club,  the  architect  of  which  wanted  a  dead 
front  view.  This  building  faces  almost  due  north,  and  permis- 
sion to  photograph  from  the  balcony  of  the  club  opposite  was 
obtainable  for  certain  times  in  the  morning  only.  As  it  was 
February  there  would  be  too  much  haze  in  the  street  for  very 
early  work,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  exposing  when  the  sun 
began  to  clear  the  air,  but  before  it  got  round  far  enough  to 
shine  in  the  lens.  As  matters  turned  out,  it  became  a  real 
race,  in  which  I  won  by  less  than  two  seconds.  In  this  case  I 
had  not  been  able  to  get  at  a  map,  and  used  a  pocket  compass 
with  the  "  Index  "  on  the  spot. 
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Fig.  4  some  of  the  conventional  signs  I  used.  They  form  a  quick 
method  of  making  notes,  and  prevent  the  need  of  carrying  a 
full  equipment  to  everj  job.  As  each  view  was  taken  it  was 
niarke<l  off  with  blue  pencil. 

Naturally  sunshine  was  not  the  only  thing  to  be  considered 

in  this  wiirk.  but  it  i.  the  one  factor  which  it  is  possible  to 

•   easily.     For  flat,   uninteresting  builtl- 

-;    almost    in    line    with    its    face    was 

1    i.i    get    the    largest    possible   aneas   of    well-defined 

idow   from    th.>   portions   in   relief.      In   other    cases 

shadows  wtere  used  t..  break  up  bad  foregrounds,  and  again*t- 

ihe-hght  effects  obtainwl,  not  just  when  they  happened  to  I* 

noticed,  b«t  calculated  for  beforehand.     In  a  few  i-as^s  it  wa« 
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direct  sn  th,.  window,    where  pri'vumsly  it  had 

III  these,  casfs 
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Tli»  diffiooJty  wm  solved  very  simply  in  the  following  manner.  A 
procns  pbto  wmi  employed,  having  a  speed  of  about  25H.  and  D. 
The  \eni  was  stopped  down  to  F45,  and  a  three  times  filter  put  on 
the  len*.  Af  the  plates  were  not  sensitive  to  yellow  this  was 
reckonwl  ai  about  twenty  times,  a  former  test  being  used  as  th<. 
hiisU  fi4-  this.  With  a  diffused  light  an  exposure  of  .<)everal  minutes 
iv-is  i^iveii  and  the  resulting  negative  showed  no  sign  whatever  of 
ii\a  |ia*»ing  traffic  in  the  street,  and  was  in  everj-  way  satisfactory. 
Ii  lias  lH«en  said  that  photographers  as  a  whole  pay  too  little 
attention  to  the  study  of  technique;  but  it  is  certain  if  this  were 
not  so  the  value  of  the  process  plate  would  be  fer  more  widely  re- 
cognised than  it  is  to-day.  Prooes.'  plates  inay  also  be  obtained  in 
ortho  and  panchromatic  grades,  usefuj  where  a  correct  colour  trans- 
fetioii  of  the  original  is  required.— Exi-ert. 


FORTHCOMING   EXHIBITIONS. 
September   14   to   October   12.— London    Salon   of    Photography. 
.  Hon.  Secretary,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

October    14    to    November    30.— Royal    PliotograjDfaic     8oci«ty. 
Secretary,  J.  Mcintosh,  35,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.I. 


meetlnas  of  Societies* 

MKETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

MOHOAT,  OCTOBKR  7. 

South  London  Pbotognptaic  Society.    "  Moantinj  the  Prist."    G.  C.  Weston. 
ToEsDiY,  October  8. 

Msncheitcr  Amateur  Pbolognphio  Sooietv.    Lsntern  Lecture,  "  The  High  Alps." 

P.  B.  Minor. 

Trubsday,  Octobbb  10. 
Hammersmith   Hampshire  House  Photographic  Society.    "The  Domestic  Fly — 

its  Life  History.  Minute  Structure,  and  its  Menace  to  Health."     George 

Rodman,  M.D.,  F.R.P.8. 


Commercial  5i£esal  Ititelllsence* 

Buying  a  Causra  on  Approval. — ^In  tlie  Shoreditoh  County 
Court,  on  Tuesday,  before  his  Honour  Judge  Clner,  there  was  a  sequel 
to  an  action  reported  in  our  columns  of  May  24  last,  in  which 
Gleirent  Stone,  trading  as  C.  Stone  aiid  Co.,  of  17-19,  Bridge  Street, 
Cardiff.  photogra5)her,  sued  Mary  Blamoho  OUej-,  trading  as  M.  B. 
OUey,  of  110,  Southgate  Road,  N.,  and  at  Royal  Studios,  Pier  Hill, 
Southend-on-Sea,  photograipher,  to  recover  £15,  the  price  paid  for 
a  oametia  which,  it  was  alleged,  failed  to  come  up  to  what  it  had 
l>een  represemted  to  be.  Judge  Cluer's  decision  was  that  the  money 
would  have  to  be  returned,  and  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  with 
costs.  Now  the  plaintiff  came  before  the  Court  with  Mrs.  OUey 
as  the  defendant,  and  the  London  Provincial  and  South  Western 
Bank,  Ltd.,  of  3,  Bank  Buildings,  as  the  garnishees.  The  plaintiff 
liad  garnisheed  the  account  at  the  bank,  and  the  balance  of  the 
account  aii»d  the  court  costs  had  been  paid.  They  now  made  an 
applioatioQ  for  fees  and  costs  beyond  the  feee  and  costs  paid  into 
court,  property  incurred  by  the  plaintiff  before  the  receipt  of  notice 
of  pajTnent  into  court,  to  be  paid  by  the  garnishees,  as  they  had 
not  paid  the  money  within  five  days  of  the  hearing — four  days,  in 
fact.  Judge  Cluer  said  he  could  not  ask  the  garnishees  to  pay  the 
oosts,  as  &ey  had  actually  paid  the  money  into  court.  Plaintiff's 
solicitor  said  he  was  not  asking  for  costs  in  full,  but  the  fact  that  the 
garnishees  paid  late  had  caused  him  a  lot  of  work  and  loss  of  time, 
which  he  was  entitled  to  be  paid  for,  and  he  suggested  £1  Is.  any- 
way. The  lady,  he  admitted,  sent  a  cheque,  but  when  he  went  to  the 
bank  they  would  not  cash  it.  Judge  Cluer  :  Of  course  they  would 
not :  you  had  garnisheed  the  account.  A  representative  of  the  bank 
•aid  he  saw  the  solicitor  on  the  last  day  before  paying  in.  They 
were  terribly  busy  and  the  solicitor  said  it  did  not  matter,  and  now 
he  was  asking  for  oosts.  Plaintiff's  solicitor  denied  this.  Judge 
Cluer  said  that  garnishees  were  in  a  difficult  position  and  he  did 
I'ot  think  they  ought  to  be  made  tf  pay  the  costs.  Any  costs  in- 
inured,  if  any,  ought  to  be  paid  by  tihe  defendant.  Gamisihees  were 
always  in  such  a  delicate  position  that  they  should  not  be  called  upon 
t«  meet  any  oosts.  It  had  to  be  considered  the  amount  of  work  they 
:i,id  to  do.  Plaintiff's  solicitor  :  And  look  at  the  work  I  have  done. 
I    ac*nally   prepared    brief   for  coun.'el.      Judge   Cluer:   Then    you 


shouldn't  have  done  it.  AH  I  shall  oi'der  is  that  tJlie  money  shall  be 
paid  out  of  court  In  the  plaintiff,  with  no  costs  against  the 
garnishees. 

Notice  is  given  that  at  the  expiration  of  three  months  from 
September  27,  the  name  of  the  Claude  Studios  Limited  will,  unless 
cause  is  shown  to  the  contrarj",  be  struck  off  the  Register  of  Joint 
Stock  CompaniesL,  and  the  company  will  be  dissolved. 

IfEW  COMPANIES. 

Vernon  Daines,  LtdI. — This  private  company  was  roistered  on 
September  26.  witli  a  capital  of  £2,000  in  £1  shares.  Object : 
Photographers,  cinema tograjxhers,  art  dealere,  camera,  leois.  optical 
apparatus,  film,  postcard  album  and  mount  manufacturers,  etc 
Agreement  between  Vernon  R.  Daines  and  J.  A.  Brooke.  The 
subscribers  (each  with  one  share)  are  : — V.  R.  Daines,  17.  Lennox 
Avenue,  Gravesend.  nhotographer ;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Webb,  Brooklands, 
Dartford,  Kent;  J.  A.  Brooke,  Fairsiew,  Old  Road,  East  Graves- 
end,  clerk.  The  fir.«t  directors  are  :  V.  B.  Daines,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Webb,  and  J.  A.  Brooke.  Registered  office  :  23,  Hythe  Street, 
Dartford,  Kent. 

Fred  Arson,  Lid. — This  private  company  was  registered  on  Sept. 
26,  with  a  capital  of  £4,000  in  £1  shares.  Objects  r  Toy,  fancy 
goods,  deaJers  in  general  chemists  goods,  photographers,  photographic 
printers,  etc.  Agreement  with  E.  A.  Briggs.  TOie  subscribers  (eaoli 
with  one  shaj-e)  are : — Elfzaheth  A  Briggs,  3,  Jubilee  Place,  Castle- 
ford,  ar.erohant ;  E.  C.  Briggs,  same  address,  butcher.  'The  first 
directors  are: — Permanent  managing  directors,  Elizabeth  A.  Briggs 
and  E.  C.  Briggs  Registered  Office : — Bradley  Street,  Oastleford, 
Yorks. 


Reips  and  Rotes. 

Cripplegate  Photographic  Classes. — The  courses  of  instructicw 
in  photography,  by  Mr.  John  H.  Gear,  at  the  Cripplega,te  Institute 
opened  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  October  2.  Those  who  are  able 
to  take  advantage  of  them  will  appreciate  the  guidance  of  so  com- 
petent and  e.xperienced  an  instructor  as  Mr.  Gear.  The  requirements 
of  photographers  for  the  R.A.F.  Photo-Secton  aire  a  feature. 

Hammersmith,  Hampshire  HorsE,  Photographic  Society. — An 
excellent  and  representative  exliilntion  of  the  work  of  Mr.  H. 
Essenliigh  Corke  is  now  on  view  at  Hamipshire  House,  Hoy  Lane, 
Hammersmith.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  pictures  are  shown,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  landscajpe  and  figure  subjects.  A  detailed 
description  or  aaialysis  would  be  of  hut  little  value  to  those  who  do 
not  embrace  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  them,  and  to  those  who 
do  pay  a  visit  to  Hampshire  House  appreciative  comment  would  be 
superfluous.  Tliough  .such  distinction  is  not  unique,  Mr.  Corke  has 
achieved  the  honour  of  having  been  the  recipi^mt  of  tihe  medal  of  the 
Roj'al  Photographic  Society  upon  two  occasions  ;  once  for  colour  work 
(an  autochrome)  and  again  last  year  for  his  admirable  portrait  of 
Frank  Feroer,  Esq.  VLsitors  are  coi-dially  invited  to  the  show,  which 
is  open  free  every  day  for  about  a  month  from  2  p.m.  until  dusk. 

Nottingham  Photograph  Survey. — The  Nottingham  Photo- 
graphic Record,  now  in  course  of  formation  in  the  Public  Refer- 
ence Library,  has  recently  been  enriched  by  the  gift  of  over  200 
local  photographs,  engravings,  prints,  maps,  etc.,  from  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Sutton,  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Am- 
phlett.  These  include  reproductions  of  illustrations  of  the  old  town 
generally,  pictures  of  the  Castle,  Market  Place,  Trent  Bridge,  St.  I 
Peter's  Gate,  the  "  House  of  Correction,"  St.  Ann's  Well,  churches, 
crosses,  buildings,  streets  and  old  yards,  and  various  other  prints 
of  disappeared  and  disappearing  Nottingham.  Many  of  these  are 
exhibited  in  the  case  in  the  Reference  Library.  Mr.  F.  Camell 
has  given  a  fine  etching  of  old  Trent  Bridge,  as  it  appeared  fifty 
years  ago,  and  one  of  the  old  Midland  Railway  crossing.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Roe  has  presented  a  fine  photogravure  of  old  Trent  Bridge,  and  two 
valuable  Byron  prints. 

Eotal  Photographic  Society  Exhibition  Lectures. — The  follow-i 
ing  is  the  programme  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  evenings  at  7  p.m.   during  the  society's  exhibition  at  35,1 
Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.     The  exhibition  is  o'pen  daily  fron 
11  a.m.  until  9  p.m.,  commencing  Monday,  October  14,  until  Satur-J 
day,  November  30.     Admission  is  free  to  exhibition  and  lectures. 
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Turi.Liv.    f),  t..I.ii    15 — "'On   the   I'se  of  ^the   Interferometer   in 
F    Tw\iiiari. 
\  iHliatioD  Red  Book  Niglit. 
:■■,  (.xrtober  22.— *•  Control  in  Bromoil."    G.  B.  Clifton. 
.     October    25.—"  Two    Great    Cathedral!    in    Northern 
Kracce."     E.  W.   Harvey  Piper. 

Tuesday,   October  29.— "  Stick  auU   Leaf  Inaeds."    Dr.   O.    H. 
Ro<JinaD.  ^ 

Vr,,, ..     v.,  ->„,v^-  1  _    Tkp  Britiih  fliWa  Front  in  Pal««*ine." 

.  ..-.-... y.    :, ......i   J—    Mow   to  Worik  with  Coloor-Seoartive 

PUt««."    A.  J.  Bull.  , 

Friday,  .NV.veint,er  8.—"  Natun't  Flytnp;"    F.  Martia-DoncM). 
Tu».lay.   N".<-inber  12.— AnaiHl  addnip  b^  tha  Prcaidott. 
•"  ^  ■'         The   Rninaoea  of    Ancient    Bi 


Ti 1..S 

Mikinu  •■"    .( 

T 

\ 


"  Personal    ^notice   io    lantam-Slide 

luton. 
:ii— '•  Bi  ■ 
-r  36— ••  ; 

imea. 

.   -•'  Foar    (ireai    Ckurchc*  :     Winchmter. 
l-»urliam,  Ulou. oUt.  4ikJ  St.  Remi  iRlHitn»|."     H.  W.  BeniKitt. 


\V.  J.  IV.ffey. 
mate  Procesa   with  a 


Correspondence. 


C«>rT«Ko«u,Hl»  «a«hU  awrrr  M,tu  on  ttM  $idn  cf  Iht  yapfr.     A 
notia>  u  «..*."!  ■■   ' -   - ', —  ■■- n,«a« 

v  Ike  Wnl.  , 


GLAZING   PRINTS  B' 


\  .METHOD  WANTED. 


'••  an  official  phfH      •  .-,•  .^     and   the  I 

f' ■•■  I '.apartment  i»  ■■  •  .i  .■  ,,.  !'■  i..- .!  :A 

'""       '  .iltyT 

!•  iiiiTf  .1  :   __  -..   . .  :ij'  '  I 

•hall  be  glad  of  any  infonnation.     I  am,,  yoins  faithfully. 

A.    DiCKlK. 

i  ^taflord. 

I    '  ,-Ud  Vi  h.^ir  from  sns  r<su1ani  »rh»  have  had  oecmkm 

pobliah    their    n>n 
*'  ui-il     w  f^k    --Fr»» 


Ab\ANCE  IN  TIIK  I'KICE  OF  PLATK-h 
Tr>    the    Kdit..ra 
'      .t:«iiw.      Altia.inh    M>ret«J     wc-k*    hare   now     paiard    aince 
■■.:,.t,.,.- ■      .,   .,   ^-Htiwii  !,,    IV.. r     ..'..wi.l-  paper  T»  the  rum  in 

I   ani  aiirpriaed  to 

'■"■e  Dot  annwwed 

»"       •  "  »hich  I  •  ,1  panoa  would 

ad.nnl  aro  /_,. 

I  eaaoot  help  ItnliDif  that  the  .v^   .<-«  ©f  aay  Mten  from   than 

....  ,, .    .        I  ,  „j^  inability  to  juatily  their 

i->m. 
■'••  ^^  •    '  ""  '     *       -nough  for  oa  all 

:i  (nlure  we  <M>  iice  we  aaad  to 


fr  .wl   Vwt  f,u 


I    . 

;    I- 


then  a  few  |>; 


->•«,  bnt  dmtbt  if  they 


<t  the  canaa  of  n«e  in  price,  why  did  they  not  a$k 

•M  n«tpitivea,  and  to 


itagatJTee  at  a  lowi-r 
I'Ovilinc  to  their  inirn 
otl^  more 
'  >.  wherea.> 

)    Why  do'  we  now  hava  Io  pay  <..>TTia(a  wbas  previoualy  buyers 


5.  Why  have  6  by  4J  and  15  by  10  cm.  platea  been  raised  to  same 
price  aa  6i  by  4i  ?     They  used  not  to  be. 

With  regard  to  all  the  remarks  re  P.  P.  A.  that  have  appeared  in 
letifrt  :  whilst  no  association  can  be  expected  to  do  the  impossible, 
it  1.S  only  fair  to  admit  that  it  baa  done  soraethi»«;  for  the  benefit  of 
the  profi«8ion.  At  the  s.%iiie  time  I  do  not  think  it  has  by  any  means 
dona  all   it  might. 

Now  is  opportunity  {..r  the  council  to  show  the  members  what  ita 
strength  is  by  ge--'"-"'  ■  - "vproveroent  in  this  plate  trouble. 

I  am  sure  if  t)  -  they  will  do  themselves  an  immense 

amount  of  good  .n  <j..-  cc;;  ui  the  profession,  and  so  gain  the 
coofidence  whioli.  judging  by  letters  in  the  "  B.J.."  they  have  not 
now  got. 

If  that  was  achieved,  then  would  be  the  time  to  go  ahead  and- 

il       ■       •'      -        '        -  e  of  tiie  Association,  .-ind  I  f'V  one  would 

i  -    6d.  or  £1  Is.  annual  snliM-ription  end 

.1  a»   iiifn<  would,  providing  Ae  felt  that  these  linea 

■1.  luid  up  to  date  idea*  pualied. — Phofession.al. 


PICTORI.U..   CARP    POSTAGE   RATES. 
T  <      '.on. 

Gentlemen,— There  is  a  i.  '<m  abroad  as  to  what  may  ba 

done  with  regard  to  the  new  law  affecting  the  stamping  of  post- 
cards, and  an  impress'nn  that  you  may  run  a  coach  and  horses 
thrcragb  it. '..^W  havi  received   fftjm   a  ciutcjmer  for  our 

poatuards  a  little  »Iip  -  i:  "it  was  not  generally  known  that 

a  postcard   bearing  a   con^  )irase  of   not   more   than   five 

words  might  be  tent  for  .i  y."     This,  as  being  likely  to 

have  n  very  beneficent  effect,  if  true,  upon  r>ur  own  postcard  sale*. 
«e  sought  verification  for  by  sending  to  the  local  G.P.O.,  and  the 
reply  was  that  the  stat««uent  was  untrue,  and  that  postcards  must 
b'^kr  :%  nfiiiiv  stamp. 

I  have  oome  across  a  fuller  and  iiUeresling  statemeni 
K.— >  this  matter — ona  ofgreat  importance  (o  poatoard  pub- 
lishers and  retailers — in  the  private  journal  of  the  trade  federation 
of  which  I  a."       -—-her. 

t  hope  th.''  (Illy  great  length  of  this  communication  may 

be  deemed  justiiK-u  by  you  in  view  of  the  importance  of  th« 
sohjsei. 

The  following  are  the  salient  points  ftoqi  the  article  in 
■juestioa  : — 

"  It  ia  not  generally  realised  that,  though  a  postcard  now  reqnirea 
a  paony  stamp,  printad  matter  on  a  postcard  can  still  go  for  a 
halfpenny  :  thoo^  even  in  Ixindon  districts  such  cards  have  bean 
surcharged.  The  PosUnasterGenerul  himself  made  this  quite  clear 
by  a  statement  in  the  House  in  reply  to  a  question  : — 

"  'A  circular  admissible  at  the  printed  paper  rate  does  not  become 
inaitarilasible  if  printed  on  a  card  marked  "postcard"  sod  sent 
thfoogh  the  poet.  But  it  is  advisable  that  the  word  "  postcard  " 
shooid,  bafara  posting.  >>e  replaced  by  "  printed  paper  '  in  order  that 
Poat  OfBca  servants  may  not  be  mialed.  He  supposition  that  tba 
use  of  an  open  envelope  is  assential  before  a  circular  printed  upon 
a  card  can  ba  admitted  to  the  [iriated  |iaper  rate  is  entirely 
erronaons. 

" '  It  woold,  however,  save  tina  in  the  P.O.  and  prevent  mis- 
laid siid  surdmifes  if  oare  were  taketi  to  put  "  printed  matter  " 
on  the  addreas  sids  of  the  card  in  such  cases.' 

"  The  Postmaster-General  also  sent  the  following  in  reply  to  a. 
request  fm  a  decision  on  the  qneation  : — 

"'  B!f,-Sl  bag  to  inform  yon  that  your  card  (a  bookseller's  report) 
woold  be  tranamisaible  at  the  inland  printed  papers  rate  of  a  half- 
peooy  as  a  "quotation  for  goods,"  but  the  printed  words,  '  I  can 
soppiy,'  do  not  render  the  document  easily  recognisable  as  an  ap- 
profwiata  printed  fonn.  A  t>etter  wording  would  be  "  1  can  quote 
the  foUowing  price  "  or  "  prices."  Any  card  admissible  .it  the  inland 
paps-  tmte  shooid  not  bt«r  the  words  "post  card.  '  If  they  are 
already  printed  on  a  can!  they  should  be  struck  out.  It  is  desirable 
also  that  such  a  oard  should  beer  the  words  "  printed  paper  "  at  the 
top  left  hand  comer  of  the  front. — I  am,  etc.' 

"  In  the  case  of  Christmas  and  other  similar  cards  five  worda 
o(  liiiual  nature  may.  it  is  understood,  appear  oo  the  left 

oi  '  <s  on  the  a<l<Jresa  side." 

bo  yju  ieo  from  the  abova  thait  the  case  is  still  an  ambignotu  one. 
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►o  tar  an  com-ernn  the  sending  of  pictoi-ial  postcards  which  are  not 
ChristniM  po«tc«rdf.  even  if  these  bear  only  five  words  of  a  con- 
ventional nature. 

I  am  taking  the  matter  up  again  direct  wiUi  London,  and  if  I 
•licit  anything  of  a  u»eful  nature  you  shall  hear  from  me. 

There  ia  i>ne  outcome  of  the  new  rule,  however,  which  seems  to 
be  that  the  wiser  course  nowadays  is  to  omit  the  fateful  word 
"pootcard  "  fi-om  the  address  side;  though  whether  one  is  justified 
In  evading,  even  lawfully,  taxee.of  this  nature,  intended  as  they 
are  to  increase  individual  contribution.*  towards  the  war  cost,  is 
another  matter,  depending  upon  the  altruism  of  each  individual. 

Habold  Hood. 

.Middleniirough,  September  28. 


flnstDcrs  ro  Correspondents. 


fM 

8PBCIAL  NOnOB. 

Hu 

Ttndt 

mmd 

frmtt. 

«  —Jir  apaw  wA  ftt  avmlabit  wnl^  fmrHUi  n»tim 

f*rrflt^ 

Utnanr,  wt  wA  onnMr  fry  fo»i  if  $lamf*d  and  addru—d 

*%v»- 

Uft  <f  tmttmtd  ft  rtfdf:  6-m<iI  InUmaiional  O0Ufmn, 
Tk»  fiM  fmutittu  tmd  antfri  iwK  bt  frimUd  w<y  in  th*  tat  »f 

P— mt  t»  >«  WMipererf  tw  Hu  fridrng't  "  Jottnud  "  mtut  rtmeA  u$ 
—I  lofr  Oam  Tmudaf  {fM%U  Mttidmf],  tmd  tikofdd  b» 
addrtutd  U  tJu  Bdltor§.  / 


.\.  M. — 1.  No  objection  whatever  to  a  lead-lined  t.ink  for  develop- 
ntent  of  negatives.  2.  We  think  theae  can  be  no  objectioii  to  your 
advertising  glacial  acetic  acid  for  sale.  We  do  not  ftnow  how  you 
can  dispose  of  it  otherwise. 

F.  A. — The  solution  used  for  coating  collotype  plates  is  nothing  more 
than  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  but  the  preparation  of  the 
plates  is  attended  by  many  difficulties,  especially  in  this  climate. 
For  details  we  would  refen-  you  to  Wilkinson's  "  Photo-Mechanical 
Proceasea  "  (Hampton  and  .Sons). 

Micro. — It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  microscope  for  very  low-power 
work.  If  you  have  a  camera  with  a  long  E.\tension  and  a  very 
short  focns  lens  you  can  get  fair  magnification — for  example, 
with  a  3-inch  lens  and  twenty-seven  inch  bellows  yon  can  get 
an  enlargement  of  eight  diameters. 

I.  H. — Yours  is  not  a  case  where  e.xeniption  may  be  claimed  on  the 
ground  of  your  photographic  work  being  of  national  imiKirtance,  but 
AS  the  proprietor  ot  a  one-piau  business  and  low  medical  grading 
we  should  say  you  stand  a  very  good  chance  of  e.xemption  "from 
miHtary  service  so  long  as  you  continue  in  the  aeroplane  works. 

W.  E.— Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  have  recently  introduced  a  s-im^e 
fgnn  of  reflector  for  use  with  their  arc  lamps.  It  consists  of  two 
white  screens  about  42  inches  .square  placed  at  right  angles.  This 
appears  to  answer  very  well.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  your 
opening  on  Sunday  except  an  old  Act  of  Charles  II.,  of  which 
nobody  takes  any  notice  now.  You  will  have  to  observe  the  Shojis 
Act,  amd  tint  work  your  staff  too  many  days. 

M.  K. — The  prismatic  binoculars  embrace  a  wider  field  and  usually 
are  of  higher  magnifying  power  than  the  ordinary  field  glass,  but 
are  not  so  hmiinous.  The  prismatic  glasses  require  careful  hand- 
ling, as  the  i)ri.snis  are  easily  deranged  :  hence  yoni  must  be  very 
oautiou*  when  buying  at  second-hand.  The  firms  you  mention  can 
be  depended  upon  to  deal  fairly.  We  should  prefer  a  prismatic 
for  general  use,  and  x8  is  the  most  serviceable  power. 

O.  E.— 1.  There  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  lamps.  Ex- 
posure depends  upon  the  lens,  plate  speed,  and  distance  of  light 
from  the  sitter.  Exposures  should  be  about  tie  same  as  for  day- 
light.    2.  Application  for  a  licence  should  be  made  in  writing  to 


the  Director  of  National  Service,  7,  Saville  Place,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  simply  stating  your  present  business  (if  any),  and  the 
particular  place  in  which  you  wish  to  open  a  new  business. 

D.  E. — You  would  require  at  least  3,000  c.p.  for  your  work,  and  we 
'■  should  recommend  four  1,000  c.p.  lamps,  so  that  you  would  have  a 
little  in  reserve  for  children  or  nervous  sitters.  W'e  prefer  these 
to  the  arc,  as  the  light  ia  more  steady,  it  is  silent,  the  current 
consumption  is  less,  and  there  is  not  the  bother  with  carbons.  If 
you  write  the  General  Electric  Company,  57,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  E.C.4,  they  will  aend  you  their  catalogue  of  lamps  for 
photography. 

F.  N. — 1.  Deducting  the  rebate  on  nega,tive  you  wLsh  to  enlarge 
two  diameters.  The  distances  from  the  diaphragm  of  a  6-in. 
R.R.  lens  would  oe  diaphragm,  to  paper  18  in.,  diaphragm  to 
negative  9  inv  For  other  magnifications  see  table  on  page  458  of 
the  "B.J.  Almanac."  2.  We  cannot  answer  this,  since  so  much 
depends  im  density  and  colour  of  negative,  and  also  quality  of 
light.  A  strip  test  in  weak  daylight  should  be  made,  giving  1, 
2,  4,  8.  16  and  32  sees. 

G.  C. — We  have  no  practical  experience  ourselves  of  making  the 
Agfa  intensifier,  but  it  is  stated  in  the  German  literature  that  the 
inteiwifier  consists  of  10  parts  bichloride  of  mercury.  8  parts 
potassium  sulphocyanide  (or  6  parts  ammonium  sulphocyanids) 
dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water  to  form  the  stock  solution  which 
is  diluted  with  10  times  its  bulk  of  water  for  use.  In  making  up 
the  stock  solution  it  is  directed  to  add  the  sulphocyanide  as  ^ 
very  strong  .■iolution  to  the  previously  made  solution  of  bichloride, 
adding  the  sulphocyanide  until  a  colourless  solution  results;  but 
without  having  tried  it  we  should  imagine  that  some  considerable 
experience  is  required  to  comp<jund  the  intensifier  in  its  best  work- 
ing condition. 

S.  E.— 1.  We  think  you  will  be  well  advised  to  adopfelectric  light  at 
once,  ajid  the.e  is  nothing  simpler  to  fit  and  cheaper  to  run  tha^ 
the  half-watt  lajr.ps  "  Atmos "  type,  of  which  you  can  get  full 
l»rticulai-s  from  the  Generail  Electric  Company,  67,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  E.C.4.  Any  class  of  lighting,  smooth  or  powerful,  can  be 
secured  with  these.  Do  not  go  in  for  one  large  lamp  :  three  1,000 
c.p.  lamps  are  easier  to  manage  and  make  shorter  exposures 
possible  than  one  3,000  c.p.  A  peat  de^d  of  good  work  in  heads 
and  busts  can  be  done  by  the  light  of  an  ordinarj-  window,  but 
for  full-lengths  yon  want  a  higher  light,  so  that  the  electric  lamp 
in  some  form  Js  necessjiry.  2.  We  should  rather  disaibuse  you 
from   the  idea  th»t  portrait  photography  is  a  re^fiil  occupation. 

:  In  our  experience  it  is  strenuous  work  and  calls  for  good  physique. 
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EX    CATHEDRA. 

\Ve  desire  to  give  all  the  prouiiuence  wo 
can  to  a  warning.     During  last  week  our 
publishers  were  the  recipients  of  a  letter 
insiniistinc  that  certain   of  the  people  who  advertise  in  our 

col  vphicestahlishinents  havi* 

□o  i  ''  letter  hs  suggesting  that 

a  II  luents  are  invented   and   inserted 

tor,.     L:scr8.     In  order  that  we  may  leave 

no  doubt  aa  to  our  attitude  towards  any  such  stateiuent  or 
innuendo,  we  challenge  anyone  to  make  such  a  charge  in  plain 
words  and  to  substantiate  it.  Our  publishers  are  prepared 
(o  lay  their  books  and  documents  befoie  any  disinterested 
third  party  nominated  by  anyone  who  prefers  the  charge  and 
approved  by  our  publishers,  and  to  prove  to  such  third  party 
that  every  a<iverliseuient  in8erte<l  is  a  genume  one  This 
ofler  is  made  in  $|H-cial  reference  to  the  quarter  whence  the 
recent  innuendo  apparently  emanates.  We  hope  that  the 
announcement  of  thi<<  challenge  will  l)e  sutTiiitnt  to  indicate 
the  vigour  with  which  we  shall  pursue  damaging  statements 
of  this  charact«r.  .\ny  repetition  of  them  which  comes  to 
our  notice  will  be  iiiimocllately  the  subject  tf  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

•  »  » 

Tempemturei  Now  that  the  colder  days  are  approach- 
Detail  mnd  ing,  the  worker  will  do  well  to  look  to 
0«n*ity.  ti,g  temperature  of  his  solutions,  neglect 
of  wlm-h  is  a  common,  if  unsuspected,  cause  of  trouble. 
Some  time  ago  we  were  consulted  as  to  some  negative.s 
which  had  all  the  indications  of  under-exposure.  They 
were  very  thin.  Though  upon  examination  it  was  found 
that  there  was  abundant  shadow  detail,  which  gave  the 
lie  tn  thia  supposition.  It  was  subsequently  discovered 
'le  developer  was  kept  in  a  stock  solution  in  a  cold 
oom,  and  doubtless  when  used  was  much  below  its 
normal  ten  -  thus  producing  the  weak  negatives. 
With  some  .>  low  temperature  causes  the  solution 
to  become  almost  inartive,  and  the  negatives  will  be  found 
to  lack  both  detail  .ind  density.  Those  who  develop  by 
the  time  and  temperature  method  know  that  development 
at  a  hi^er  temper.it.ure  will  give  negatives  of  more 
"^WA,  than  tho>^<-  given  a  longer  time  with  a  colder 
solution.  In  order  to  overcome  the  general  lack  of  contrast 
in  winter  negatives  it  is  a  good  plan  tn  warm  the  developer 
up  to  say  lh°  F.  if  the  plates  employed  will  stand  it,  with- 
out frilling:  though  if  the  fixing  bath  (which  is  likely  to 
be  colder  than  the  "  "  n  is  treated  in  the  same  way, 
the  frilling  dangei  ly  eliminated  With  some 
brands  of  plates  there  is  a,  tendency  towards  chemical  fotr. 
but  a  few  <lrops  of  10  per  cent,  bromide  solution  will 
prevent  this.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  development 
papers.  We  know  of  ope  brand  that  will  never  give 
satisfactory  results  if  the  developing  solution  is  less  than 
.'iflT     but  niii-t  workers  give  very  little  attention  to  suet 
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matters  when  developing  bromide  pnnts.  Trouble  in  this 
respect  is  the  more  likely  to  be  met  with  during  the  early 
autumn,  before  tbe  dark-room  is  properly  warmed,  as  it 
i-hould  be  during  the  winter,  a  reminder  which  perhaps 
will  suggest  an  explanation  of  failures  at  the  present  time. 

»  «  * 

Blue  The  value  of   ferro-prussiate  paper  for 

Prints.  printing   from   ordinary   negatives   does 

not  seem  to  be  so  generally  appreciated  as  it  might  be. 
For  anything  in  the  nature  of  illustrated  indexing  and 
for  many  technical  purposes  it  answers  jjerfectly,  at  a 
minimum  of  expense  and  labour.  One  maker  of  lantern 
slides  of  our  acquaintance  has  several  albums  arranged  so 
as  to  show  blue  prints  of  his  various  sets  of  slides,  thus 
saving  much  handling,  with  risk  of  breakage,  of  the  actual 
slides.  One  of  our  most  celebrated  cartoonists,  who  relied 
upon  photographs  for  details  of  dress  and  equipment,  had 
blue  prints  carefully  arranged  as  an  illustrated  card  index 
of  thousands  of  negatives,  while  in  other  cases  the  same 
medium  has  been  employed  for  making  workshop  records 
of  various  fittings  and  parts,  which  looked  quite  at  home 
with  the  blue  prints  of  the  working  drawings  of  the  same 
job.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  blue  prints  could  be  used 
as  portrait  proofs.  There  would  certainly  be  an  advan- 
tage if  it  were  possible,  because,  although  the  prints  are 
not  liable  to  fade  by  exposure  to  light,  they  could  not  be 
used  as  additional  copies  without  payment.  It  is  just 
possible,  though  not  satisfactory,  to  convert  the  blue  image 
into  other  colours,  but  once  this  is  admitted  the  simplicity 
of'  the  process  is  gone,  and  it  is  quit«  as  easy  and  almost 
as  cheap  to  use  a  self-toning  or  bromide  paper. 

*  «  * 

Ruled  Portraitists  who  are  desirous  of  depart- 

Bopdeps.  !ing      from      the      ordinary      type      of 

"sketch"  mounting  might  do  worse  than  revert  to  a 
style  which  was  used  to  a  small  extent  in  the  early  days 
of  sketch  work,  and  was  adapted  from  the  borders  of 
some  of  the  delicate  French  engravings  of  more  than  a 
century  ago.  It  consists  of  a  border — either  on  the  mount 
or  upon  the  print  itself  if  there  is  sufficient  margin — 
of  fine  lines  at  varying  distances.  The  space  between 
soipe  of  them  is  filled  in  with  a  delicate  water-colour 
tint,  grey,  fawn  or  other  natural  tints  being  the  safest. 
More  pronounced  colours  such  as  pale  pink,  green,  or 
blue  may  be  used,  but  much  taste  is  then  called  for  to 
avoid  a  tawdry  appearance.  If  the  print  is  mounted  the 
first  of  the  series  of  surrounding  lines  should  commence 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  print,  and  may  extend  from  there 
to  a  total  width  of  half  an  inch  for  small  work  up  to 
an  inch  and  a-half  for  larger  sizes.  The  only  drawback 
is  that  the  work  must  be  done  by  hand  and  carefully 
done  or  the  result  will  be  terrible;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  difficulty  prevents  the  style  from  becoming 
vulgarised.  To  those  wishful  to  try  it  we  may  suggest 
that  a  proper  architect's  ruling  pen  is  essential,  and  that 
waterproof  drawing  inks  must  be  used  for  the  lines.  All 
the  necessary  materials  can  be  obtained  from  any  good 
artists'  colourman,  but  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting 
the  inks  locally  they  can  be  got  from  draughtsmens' 
supply  people,  like  Stanley,  of  Holborn,  or  Halden,  of 
Westminster. 


Shading 
the  Lens. 


We  were  rather  surprised  on  looking 
through  some  portrait  negatives  which 
had  been  taken  with  the  camera  facing  the  light  that 
they  were  all  more  or  less  foggy.  They  printed  fairly 
well,  but  slowly,  and  certaiply  did  not  give  as  full  a 
scale  of  tones  as  if  the  fog  had  been  absent.  On  remark- 
ing upon  this,  the  operator  said  that  "  it  was  a  pity  the 
'Rembrandt'    negatives    always    came    like    that."     A 


suggestion  that  he  should  shade  the  lens  was  met  by  the 
reply  that  if  he  did  that  he  altered  the  lighting.  This, 
we  pointed  out,  was  quite  a  wrong  idea,  as  the  shading 
could  all  be  done  between  the  sitter  and  the  lens,  so  that 
the  lighting  was  in  no  way  interfered  with.  The  best 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  use  an  ordinary  circular  head- 
screen,  which  may  be  temporarily  covered  with  idark 
material,  and  to  place  this  in  such  a  position  between  lens 
and  sitters  that  when  the  eye  is  in  front  of  the  lens  the 
observer  cannot  see  the  .source,  of  illumination.  This  re- 
sult can  be  secured  easily  'without  interfering  with  the 
view  of  the  sitter,  but  to  make  sure  of  this  a  final  glance 
should  be  given  at  the  focussing  screen.  The  ordinary 
lens-hood  or  canopy  is  not  sufficient,  as  it  moves  with  the 
lens.  What  is  neofied  is  a  movable  screen,  which  can  be 
so  placed  that  it  sliades  off  the  window,  and  its  image  just 
clears  the  edge  of   the  plate. 


THE     PHOTOGRAPHIC     AIR     SERVICE. 

Amonq  the  forces  which  before  our  eyes  are  proving  instru- 
mental in  effecting  the  downfall  of  Prussian  militarism, 
photographers  of  all  people  should  have  special  pride  in 
according  an  honoured  place  to  the  photographic  air 
service.  The  part'  which  photography  has  played  in 
military  operations  has  by  this  time,  one  would  suppose, 
been  sufficiently  emphasised  by  its  constant  reiteration  in 
official  communiques.  In  these  the  taking  of  a  thousand 
or  more  photographs,  by  the  prominence  of  its  mention  in 
a  despatch,  ranks  with  an  infantry  raid  or  with  =iii 
advance  to  some  co'ntested  point.  And  that  this  should 
be  so  is  no  more  than  bare  justice  to  the  flying  men  who 
risk  their  lives  in  the  making  of  tie  negatives.  Their  work, 
too,  has  its  necessary  complement  in  the  highly  organised 
service  by  which  the  negatives  are  printed  or  enlarged, 
and  thus  made  available  within  an  incredibly  short  time 
for  the  use  of  the  military  staff.  And  so  no  excuse  is 
needed  for  emphasising  once  again  in  these  columns  the 
very  great  and  real  part  which  photography  has  played  in 
the  successes  of  the  Entente  armies. 

In  this  service  jjhotographers  who  before  the  war  were 
not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Army  have  been 
honourably  associated — in  fact,  have  been  almost  wholly 
responsible  for  the  organisation  of  photography  from  the 
air.  Their  work  has  consisted  in  the  design  of  appliances, 
establishing  systems  of  dealing'  wdth  the  printing  and 
enlarging  of  negatives  in  accordance  witli  Army  require- 
ments and  in  securing  and  training  men  to  carry  out  those 
systems.  The  appliances  have  proved  good,  as  evidenced 
by  their  having  been  copied  by  the  Germans :  the  systems 
have  shown  themselves  equal  to  tie  very  great  demands 
made  upon  them;  and  the  men  who  have  carried  then 
out,  men  drawn  largely  from  the  ranks  of  photographic 
assistants,  have  shown  enthusiasm  in  contributing  their 
knowledge  and  experience  to  the  common  cause  of  destroy- 
ing Prussian  militarism.  Yet  great  as  has  become  the 
work  of  the  Photo  Section  of  the  Air  Service  the  rece;!t 
definite  turn  of  events. in  France  calls  for  a  further  exten- 
sion of  it.  It  appears  natural  that  as  the  Germans  'ire 
pushed  back  from  any  of  the  territories  they  have 
occupied  photographic  disclosures  of  their  doings  are  called 
for  on  a  larger  scale  and  at  more  frequent  intervals.  Hence 
there  is  good  reason  for  us  to  emphasise  that  every  photo- 
grapher liable  for  service  should  be  in  the  Photo  Section  of 
the  Air  Service,  and  should  take  steps  to  get  there,  for  it 
is  there  that  a  demand  still  exists  for  a  considerable 
number  of  suitable  men.  What  is  a  "suitable"  man. 
and  how  he  should  get  into  the  Photo  Section  are  two 
matters  which  therefore  call  for  a  few  words.  "  Sui*^- 
able "    in   this   connection   means    a    man   whose    medical 
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rating  <»  comparatively  recent  one)  is  preferably  Qrade  II., 

ie   I.,  except    m  the  case  of   men  over 

age:  preferably  not  Grade  III.,  except 

I    men   who    have   imt    any    physical   defcci 

_:   theni   from  dark mom  work  and  moderate 

ise.      Coupled   with    his   Jin.iiial   rating    must   be   a 

liable    proficiency    in    practical    photogra'phic    work, 

such  as  bromide  printing  and  enlarging.  A  man  of  this 
ex(>erieDce  and  rated  as  specifieil  above  is  a  "suitable" 
man. 

^Vs  to  the  process  of  getting  into  the  Phot'    ■^'  ■' wo 

have  alwavs  thousht  that  the  rt-iiuitiug  of  }  'lers 

f,  '     '  '  .'■'  ., I, '.''"•. ir  iciiis    lacked 

II  •  108   with   the 

I  10  Tor  niilitarv 

I  V   in   touch    v. 

that   inquiries    uiiiy    l>e 


a   r«9ult   we   lentii 


to— 

TtIB  SBCKCTAtCT. 

(G  5— Room  till 'J  I. 

Air  Ministry, 
Strand. 

Ltmdon,  W.C.2. 

In  writing,  particulara  should  be  fiwn  of  a^.  medica) 

•■••,>   of 

•.!er 


a  t«mi  at  a  practice  camp,  Uri'ore  prwvrding  t»  France 


or  otherwise  overseas,  where  their  work  consists  of  develoj)- 
ing,  printing,  and  enlarging  as  distinguished  from  the 
exposure  of  negatives  from  aeroplanes.  It  is  our  hope 
that  these  notes  may  be  the  means  of  setting  the  saliont  ■ 
facts  before  readers,  other  than  those  addressing  inquiries 
to  us,  who  need  them,  and  that  in  consequence  the  Photo 
Section  may  obtain  its  needed  reinforcement  from  those 
most  capable  of  rendering  this  highly  essential  form  of 
military  service. 

As  regards  those  photographers  who  are  at  present  in 
the  Army,  to  many  of  whom,  as  we  know,  the  "B.J," 
comes  week  by  week,  it  may  be  admissible  to  suggest  that 
they  may  seek  transfer  to  the  Photographic  Section  of  tl^e 
R.A.F.  Whether  that  transfer  will  be  granted  is,  of 
a  very  doubtful  matter,  depending  upon  the 
^  which  a  man  is  rendering,  and  apparently  ^Iso 
upon  the  particular  view  of  a  Commanding  Officer.  We 
have  heard  of  cases  where  a  man  with  photographic  expets- 
ence  was  heartily  reprimanded  for  not  having  disc!o<i^d 
such  e.xiieiiPiii>'  in  the  way  of  seeking  transfer  to  where  it 
oould  '<■■■  i       On  the  otlier  hand,  there  are  no  doubt 

many   i  )i,  i-^   who  have  so  thoroughly  made  good 

in  an  <  t  occupation  that  their  transfer  would 

be  neg.Mi.iu  !■>  i.i.-  authorities.  At  any  rate,  it  should 
be  made  cJfar  th,-it  there  is  only  one  way  of  applying  for 
such  transfer,  and  tliat   i-  *'  'i  a  man's  own  Command- 

ine  OfTicer.      Eviiienllv    ^  dent*  who  have   writton 

t..  '  r  our  sii  «^   to    how  it   could    he 

.  ::  ise    are  .i    of    the     very    strict 

routine  of  the  Armv  in  this  matter. 


AN     EXPERIENCE    OF     MECHANICAL     RETOUCHING. 


"•  "I'i"' 


ii>  /■  \  1 II" 
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t4>  Kav 
n •rvc«. 

Kr.r  : 


luiilll^   Ulf.'  .llUKUliT,    im  II- 


"  ■■    iici-'i|'ira  trie   iitlciui'iji  <'i  .<e\t*i:ii  lll^  cnl<  <i  ^. 

)  ai>  by  a  leading  flnii.  but.  so  far  as  we  re- 

1  of  4lv'  invention  (or 

■!  our  San  Franei«ran 

t.    to     the     St:; 

it,  one.  but  ..     • 
'in*,  eonrenience  in  handhng  it  a  (actor  o(  importance  in  the  saccesBful  use  o( 

::ii7  of  iMjr!ra!t   (   wliit.'  ili.    in,  ri'.i>K><l  expo«ur8  necessitated  by  the  first,  and  tin- 

rather  fnsy  eflect  produced  by  the  latter,  it 
.  ■•.™..-    1    II       ,,r„.,,^  >n.i.,iactorv. 
r  an  itn-   |       KoiourhinK,  as  ordinarily  done,    is  work  that  not  only  re- 

-  ;.  lious  and  time^onsuminK. 
••I  upon  the  eyes  and  the 

relief  from  thes: 

kfveral    retouching 

■   the  last  twenty-five 

venm,    1   have  not      been    satistied    wilii    their    perfomiance, 

■  III. ,.11/1,   !i..,  measuri*  ■■'  smi-.-ns  tliey  achieve<l  had  the  result 

•  me  that  tory  retouching  machine  waa  a 

:,it  would  V  beoonie  an  accomplished  fact. 

ill  had  til  ''jo  that  more  lead  could  !>>  ap- 

'II.-   iilra  il    '  '      ome  glazed   and 

in  hand  '  and  all  had  the 

With  the 

H  m  all,  the 

1   Uie  liini  111  a   new  spot 

i      •:  I   are  impossible   in   han<f 

work,  and  therefore  tli-    lead  sttck^  and  builds  up  much  nior>- 

satiafactoriljr.     Some  oi  the  macliines  tried  were  unnatural  and 

unwieldy  in  the  hand;  others  required  that  they  bo  held  at  a 

'  .^  '     ■■  •  '  ^--•-  •    maintain  in  actual  work; 
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and  still  others  were  so  arranged  tliat  the  vibration  of  the  lead 
wM  secured  only  by  the  machine  causing  the  hand  to  vibrate 
at  the  same  time  and  «t  the  same  high  speed. 

One  of  the  machines  tried,  tho  most  satisfactory  to  use  of 
them  oil,  was  discarded  rather  reluctantiy,  simply  because  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  keep  it  in  proper  working  condition. 
Through  this  fault  it  was  soon  withdrawal  from  the  market; 
in  fact,  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  seen  it  advertised,  it 
having  been  brought  to  my  attention  by  a  demonstrator  friend 
who  knew  of  my  desire  to  try  any  device  of  this  kind  that 
promised  to  do  away  with  the  irksome  handwork  in  retouching. 

I  believe,  however,  that  I  have  at  last  found  an  electrically 
operated  retouching  machine  that  fulfils  all  of  the  require- 
ments, and  I  know  that  it  is  far  in  advance  of  any  others  that 
have  been  on  tho  market  for  a  short  time  in  the  years  that  have 
passed.  The  machine  itself,  the  holder  that  carries  the  lead, 
consists  of  a  loose  outer  sleeve-holder  of  a  convenient  size  and 
weight  that  does  not  inconvenience  the  worker  by  reason ^of  its' 
dissimilarity  to  an  ordinary  retouching  pencil.  The  loose 
ulecve  that  the  hand  holds  gives  perfect  control  and  avoids  any 
vibration  other  than  that  of  the  inner,  or  lead-holding  part. 
As  the  machine  can  be  so  set  that  the  vibration  is  fast  or  slow, 
as  desired,  the  effect  secured  is  bound  to  be  perfectly  uniform, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  work  that  one  wishes  to  do.  It  is, 
of  course,  necessary  for  the  worker  using  one  of  these  retouching 
machines  for  the  first  time,  to  become  agcustomed  to  it,  but  it 
takes  only  a  very  short  time  to  do  this.  I  find  that  some  pick 
up  the  knack  of  using  the  machine  in  less  than  two  weeks,  while 
others  require  a  little  longer,  although  the  knack  comes  to 
anyone  with  a  little  practice.  A  poor  retoucher,  one  who  has 
never  been  able  to  do  work  successfully  by  hand,  and  the  person 
learning  retouching,  is  inclined  to  become  expert  with  the 
machine  in  shorter  time  than  is  the  old  retoucher  to  whom  *'" 
particular  touch  used  lias  become  a  sort  of  second  nature. 

The  machine  requires  only  that  the  user  is  capable  of  judgin^, 
where  the  lead  should  be  applied,  and  that  he  has  devoted  the 
little  time  necessary  to  secure  perfect  control  of  the  lead. 
Judgment  as  to  what  is  necessary,  and  the  easily  acquired  knack 
of  using  the  machine,  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  one  to 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  work  that  he  can  turn  out.  I 
find  the  machine  a  wonderful  help  to  me  in  thus  increasing 
the  amount  of  work  done,  and  the  rest  and  relief  that  it  gives 
my  eyes  is  roost  refreshing  and  gratifying.  Using  the  machine 
«ne  does  not  have  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  lead,  one  does  not 
have  to  worry  about  whether  it  is  sticking  or  not  in  the  heavy 
shadows,  but  simply  goes  ahead  with  a  knowledge  that  the  lead 
is  being  smoothly  and  uniformly  applied. 


Myself  a  rather  fast  retoucher  by  the  hand  method,  and  dis- 
inclined to  rush  work  with  the  machine,  preferring  to  enjoy 
the  relief  and  comfort  that  it  gives  me,  I  find  myself  doing  only 
about  double  the  amount  of  my  former  work.  But  I  have 
letters  from  others  who  have,  on  my  recommendation,  used  the 
machine  only  three  or  four  weeks,  and  they  claim  that  they 
do  from  three  to  five  times  the  work  by  it^  use.  The  machine 
in  que8tion^  the  one  I  find  so  satisfactory,  is  the  Green's  Light- 
ning Retoucher,  the  invention  of  Roland  E.  Green,  of  Hastings, 
Michigan,  a  member  of  the  National  Association,  and  one  of 
the  best  known  photographers  in  his  state.  Mr.  Green,  I 
learned,  has,  like  myself,  long  had  the  idea  that  in  order  that 
a  machine  of  this  kind  prove  a  success,  the  lead  should  be 
applied  to  the  film  by  a  side  rotary  motion,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  unusual  weight  on  the  holder  to  interfere  with  its 
ease  and  natural  control  by  the  hand.  His  machine  has  been 
perfected  along  this  line;  and,  as  it  is  sold  on  a  money-back 
guarantee,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  I  shall  be  doing  a  kindness  to 
my  fellow-workers  by  calling  their  attention  to  its  merits.  They 
will,  I  know,  thank  me'  for  so  doing,  just  as  I  have  thanked 
the  kindly  disposed  demonstrator,  himself  an  expert  retoucher, 
who  first  brought  this  machine  to  my  attention. 

One  of  my  fellow  photographers  writes  me  that  he  has  become 
so  favourably  disposed  towards  the  machine,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  can  do  the  work,  that  he  is  contemplating  selling 
his  business  and  opening  a  studio  devoted  to  retouching  alone. 
He  believes  that  he  can  make  money  more  easily  by  so  doing, 
and  not  be  tied  down  so  closely  to  his  work.  Another  friend  to 
whom  I  recommended  the  machine,  is  more  than  pleased,  be- 
cause it  enables  him  to  produce  a  stipple  that  is  entirely  free 
from  the  scratclliness  which  he  has  never  been  able  to  avoid  in 
his  hand-work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  speed  in  produc- 
tion. Still  another  friend,  one  who  conducts  a  studio  devoted 
exclusively  to  commercial  photography,  is  highly  pleased,  and 
says  that  the  results  secured  exceed  his  anticipation.  This 
last  phase  of  the  work^I  have  not  touched  upon,  for  the  reason 
that  commercial  photography  is  entirely  out  of  my  line.  I 
know,  however,  that  speed  is  a  desideratum  ;  and,  as  the  turn- 
ing of  a  small  thumb-screw  on  the  vibrator  box  at  the  side  of 
the  retouching  desk  adjusts  the  machine  to  fine,  medium,  or 
coarse  effects,  the  results  secured  should  bo  most  gratifying. 

Any  photographer  who  desires  to  increase  the  aualitv  of  his 
work  and  lessen  the  time  that  is  required  to  turn  it  out.  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ease  and  comfort  with  which  the  work  is  done, 
should  possess  himself  of  one  of  these  mechanical  retouchers, 
now  that  a  satisfactoiy  form  is  obtainable. 

0.  S.  Stebbixs. 


LITHOGRAPHIC    TEXTILE    PRINTING. 


(A  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Dyew  and  Colourists.) 


I'OK  the  printing  of  textile  fabrics  innumerable  ingenious  processes 
have  been  employed,  from  simple  block  printing  to  stencilling  and 
the  uee  of  intaglio  engraved  cylinders.  Lithographic  printing  is 
different  from  these  both  in  the  character  of  the  results  and  in 
the  manner  of  their  production.  The  early  block  printing  of  the 
calico  printer  was  done,  as  the  name  suggests,  from  flat  wooden  slabs 
having  upon  them  a  design  made  of  bent  strips  of  brass  shaped  to  the 
outlinea  of  the  pattern.  Any  portions  required  to  print  solid  were 
usually  filled  in  with  felt,  and  the  edges  of  the  brass  strips  ground 
level  before  the  block  was  printed.  The  method  of  printing  was  to 
apply  a  suitable  prmting  colour  to  the  block,  and  afterwai-ds  to 
•  transfer  this  to  the  fabric  by  the  application  of  pressure. 

There  are  three  broad  classes  into  which  all  printing  methods  may 
be  divided,  namely,  relief,  intaglio,  and  surface  printing.  Block 
prmting  belongs  to  the  first  class— relief  printing  surface— similar  in 
essentials  to  book  printing  from  type.  The  second  process— intaglio 
—19  the  one  so  widely  employed  in  the  printing  of  calico  and  wall- 


paper. It  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  relief  printing,  the  sunken  por- 
tions being  printed  from.  The  printing  colour  is  "  furni.shed  "  on 
to  an  engraved  cylinder,  the  excess  being  removed  by  a  steel  knife  or 
"doctor"  and  returned  to  the  colour  box.  The  colour  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  material  to  be  printed  by  the  application  of  a  soft 
blanket  pressure. 

In  lithography  there  is  no  difference  in  the  height  of  the  printing 
surface.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  method  is  as  follows :— A 
design  in  greasy  ink  is  prepared  upon  a  porous  surface  such  as  lime- 
stone or  roughened  metal,  which  will  retain  moisture.  If  the  damp 
surface  be  supplied  with  a  film  of  a  varnish  printing  colour,  the 
clean  portions  will  repel  it,  whilst  the  greasy  portions  will  be  rein- 
forced. Impressions  may  be  obtained  from  this  ink  design  as  in 
rehef  printing. 

The  conditions  for  the  satisfactory  printing  of  paper  differ  widelj 
from  those  required  in  the  printing  of  fabrics.  In  the  former,  it  id 
required  to  produce  upon  the  paper  a  laterally  transposed  replica 
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h»    jinhject,    th*    imag?   being   <iolid   and  opaque.      There    i«    no 

•    result    with    suital'  ^ 

-  tr,ch  u  type  or  a  . 
■:,   btH.diU«  iUi  cXUeiuely   tiiwi   mm   uf  the  ink  may  W   luaUo  to 
y  .1  sufficient  quantity  of  the  p!.::ni;it  to  prudace  a  solid  colour. 
•     ■'  'ng  of  fabrics   it    n   usnallv  required  to   apply  a 

!'<iir  to  the  material.     This  is 

the  ingenious  device  of  "  felt- 

.-  the  cavities  are  etched  soffi- 


■    .      .■    •         •    uf  the  prir;! 

done  lit  the  case  uf  block 
ing  "  the  lolidi.     In  iuta. 


cicritly  deep  to  carry  as  large  a  volume  of  the  printing   colour  as 
required. 


It  will  be  seen  that  in 
eolty  in  causing  the  prii 
colour  required  for  fabri< 
«xist  in  practice ;  a  sufii' 
lithographic    image,    but    <urh    a    -.n'. 
would  cause  the  printing  colour  t»  ^[i 
impressioiis  and  a  blurred  image.      In 
onusual  amount  of  colour  ij  absorbt-ti  by  the  cloth,  producing  the 
^'sired  effect. 

Lithography    ■•    •••.•■iti^llv    ^    <l,..iii  ,  al    r.r.>r<as.        The    printing 

•arface  was  or..  ,m  and  zinc  are   now 

■  ■"■  •■mployed.  '-  •■'—■^'■■i   -n  luch 


ly,  there  will  be  di/B- 

,.    the  laree  volume  of 

l;ic  difficulty  is  uri    i.iund  to 

'  '  :'  ink  m.iy   hf  supplied  to  a 

.;:iie    when    printing    on    paper 

id  and  so  pro<Juce  thickened 

i-ibric  printing,   however,  the 


Sh'f-Alttt;  4ft  of  furninhinif  rollan  on  a  trolliv. 


to  p.iper 

i      lilt  lir»« 


y  ot  a 

i.n'ird 


'ed  at 


ti- 


the projierty  of  re 
"'••   one  method   of 

iiage,    the    usu^l 


»B.  proc< 


the  medium  and  the  pigment  imder  suitable  conditioni;  this  may 
stiffen  it  to  some  extent,  liut  where  flexibility  is  desired  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  process  ensures  this.  The  varnish  me<liuni  drie.s  to  an 
eliutic  skin  of  linoxin  by  a  process  of  oxidation,  so  that  the  pi^ 
ment  is  enclosed  and  protected  from  the  air.  The  process  of  oxida- 
tion may  be  accelerated  by  the  use  of  material  such  as  manganese 
borate,  or  the  linoleate^  and  resinatea  of  lead,  manganese,  and  cobalt. 
Heat  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

[.ithn^raphy  has  been  used  with  considerable  success  for  the  print- 
I  Ikerchiefs  .ind  similar  goods  from  flat  surfaces,  but  the 

I'v  L  of  thin  metal  {ilates  m  lithography  has  made 'So-called 

rotary  machines  pract)>  :ible;  these  machines  are  widely  used  for 
paper  printing,  but  tluy  are  not  rotary  in  the  sense  that  is  under- 
stood by  a  cahco  printer,  as  the  printing  surface  only  occupies  a 
portion  of  the  cylinder,  and  continuous  designs  cannot  be  produced. 

The  only  strictly  rotarj-  lithographic  printing  is  doiie  by  the  Haye-i 
process  wherein  cylinders  of  sine  or  aluminium  are  roughened  and 
ii|K>n  them  continuous  designs  are  produced,  to  be  printed  from  on 
special  marhinpry  in  the  lithographic  manner.  The  |>reparation  of 
a  printing  cylinder  is  esseotially  different  from  the  processes  neces- 
sary for  intasHo  printing.  In  the  case  of  spot  designs,  for  example, 
a  •inal!  "  original  "  is  itr.nvn  on  a  zinc  plate,  and  from  this  a  number 
of  "  transfer*  '    in  ■  special  kind  of  printing  ink  are  made,  and  these 


of  dycine  are 


.i;-.J    I  ii-^'l 


iiitrUliiin.      i  He   iabiu:  u' 


(teneral  new  of  Haven'  two-oolour  printing  maehiiie. 


are  placed  lif  right  relation  to  one  another 

on  a  Urge  r  ■  are  then  '  1  to  the  printing  cylinder 

on  a  machioe  specially  designed  for  the  purpose.  This  is 
the  procedure  for  t  single  colour;  but  multi-colour  is 
done  in  a  similar  way.  Procteiee  have  also  been  introduced  whereby 
this  work  may  be  done  aliDOet  entirely  by  photographic  meatu. 

The  use  of  lithogrupby  in  fabric  printing  can  only  be  applied  to 
a  r.-rtaiu  number  of  styles,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  offers 

'.ige*.     Th«  cost  of  copper  cylinders  is  obviated,  and  the  ex- 
I  .•iiirraMi.t' lA  rii.I.iceil  by  till- «imple  transferring  process.    The 

i  i<  r  reduces  the  ex|>eime  in  cuii- 

!  ,....,,  .„i.  I  has  been  printed,  it  is  quickly 

•- d,  and   tl  iTepared  for   use  sgain.      The 

■■■•'  ■.  ■•  ••  •  ■■■ -iier,.    The  loss 

■  •  engraved  de 

SIk,"'     •'      iM'iii.-.j.  ill'      .i'.-*.rTMiii^»      i-,i      uiii.liii^;     .■     i.,F^,-    sUiCk    Of    COpper 

rollers  is  also  removed. 

Whfr  •'       -' -..—..1.1    .  .•      ':o  printing  aniline  colours 

are  mn  wider  range  is  available. 

'"'        ■  *uii-  n.ivt-   iM'''H   :')iiMu   lo   n,'    MM  to  soap  washing,  and  ex- 

nts  by  the  inventor  have  •■hown  that  they  are  considerably 

'       ■     even   iu   the   delicate  shades,   than   those 

,1  :'ini;h    Uie    cost    of    the   printing    colours 

'  11,  <'il  IS  gri.it  '  '  '.  small,  so  that 

t,  per  yard  is  u  ■  il  preliminary 

lent  processes^are  ai.'u  i.iii'. )  iieil  ;  iiii  th.it  i»  necessary,  as 

I  be   single  piMHa  of   printing.    Ocrasionally   a    further 

lupli   upcratiun  is  neceMsry  to  ouniplete  ibe  work. 
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Tho  Uaycs  printing  machine  (see  figg.  1  and  2)  consists  of  a 
rubber-covered  pressure  bowl  (A),  the  printing  cylinder  (B)  revolv- 
ing in  contact  with  it.  The  furnishing  of  the  printing  colour  is 
effected  from  the  colour  box  (D) :  the  a^our  is  distributed  by  means 
of  the  train  of  rollers  (C)  until  it  reaches  the  inking  roller,  the  sur- 
face speed  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  printing  cylinder.  The 
printing  cylinder  is  kept  damp  by  the  rollers  (F)  provided  for  the 
purpose,  which  revolve  in  contact  with  it.  This  arrangement  is 
very  simple  compared  with  ordinary  lithographic  printing  machines. 
The  macliine  so  designed  that  the  whole  of  the  furnishing  apparatus 


N     r 
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A — fmpresaion  Dowl 
B— Printing  Cylinder 
C— Inking  Rollers 


D— Dncli 

E — Riding  Rollers 

F— Damping  Rollers 


Fig  1. — Hayes'  patent  single-colour  printing  machine. 


A— Impression  Bowl 
B— Printing  Cylinder 
C — Inking  Rollers 


D— Duct 

E— Riding  Rollers 

P— Damping  Rollers 


Pig.  2. — Hayes'  patent  four-colour  calico  printing  machine. 

may  be  removed  and  replaced  by  another  when  a  change  of  colour  is 
required,  the  operation  being  completed  in  ten  minutes.  For  multi- 
colour work  a  larger  bowl  is  employed,  and  the  printing  cylinders, 
with  the  furnishing  apparatus,  are  arranged  around  the  bowl  after 
the  manner  of  an  ordinary  calico  printing  machine.  The  speed  of 
prmtmg  is  from  60  to  80  yards  p&  minute,  and  it  is  found  that  high 
speeds  are  in  many  respects  advantageous  to  the  process. 

An  old  form  of  lithographic  printing  for  transfer  work,  named 
decalomanie,  is  very  largely  used  for  the  decoration  of  various  articles 
with  coata-of-anns,  notices,  and  the  like.  The  method  was  to  print 
the  design  required  upon  a  paper  having  a  water-soluble  coating; 
m  colour  work  the  colours  were  printed  in  the  reverse  order.  This 
process  has  been  developed  and  patented  for  application  to  textile 
fabrics,  the  transfer  being  effected  by  heat.     One  of  the  uses  of  this 

Briggg  transfer  process  "  is  the  placing  of  transferred  tickets  upon 
the  ende  of  piece  goods,  instead  of  using  loose  tickets.  The  method 
appears  to  have  many  other  possibilities. 

R.    B.    FiSHENDEN. 

•  

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 
September   14   to   October  12.-London   Salon  of   Photography 
Hoc  Secretary,  5a,  PaU  Mall  East,  S.W.  »    r  ^ 

October  14  to  November  30.-Royal  Photographic  Society. 
•Secretarj-,  J.  Mcintosh,  35,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.I. 


HVPO-ALU.M  TONING. 
(From  Rajar  "  Trade  Notes:") 
The  hypo-alum  .toning  process  is  becoming  increasingly  popular 
amongst  photographers,  and  deservedly  so,  as  it  has  been  proved 
to  be  a,  most  satisfactory  method  of  toning  bromide  and  gaslight 
prints,  being  simple  to  work  and  giving  regularly  good  results. 
There  is  no  degradation  of  the  whites,  and  very  little  variation  ia 
the  colour  if  the  prints  are  properly  exposed  and  developed. 

Perhaps  the  only  criticism  levelled  against  the  process  is  the 
tendency  to  give  very  cold  sepia  or  purple  tones,  and  in  this  con- 
nection we  recently  carried  out  some  trials  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  best  method  of  producing  warm  brown  tones  regularly. 

Differences  in  the  proportion  of  hypo  and  alum  did  not  make  any 
material  difference,  and  there  was  no  difference  in  the  final  tone  of 
print*  that  were  placed  direct  into  the  hot  bath  and  those  placed 
in  the  cold  solution  and  gradually  heated  up.  The  amount  of  potas- 
sium bromide  in  the  developer  appears  to  influence  the  colour,  but 
in  our  opinion  the  final  colour  is  mainly  influenced  by  exposure  and 
development.  For  warm  tones  the  exposure  should  always  be 
slightly  on  the  over  side,  and  development  stopped  a  little  short  of 
the  usual  time  for  a  black  print.  A  print  correctly  exposed  and 
fully  developed  to  a  good  black  will  invariably  give  a  cold  purplish 
colour  after  toning.  What  is  wanted  is  a  nice  balance  maintained 
between  exposure  and  development,  and  this  is  an  instance  where 
the  personal  skill  and  experience  of  the  printer  is  useful. 

To  summarise  briefly  our  trials  we  recommend  the  following : — 

1.  The  amount  of  potassium  bromide  in  the  developer  should  b» 
not  less  than  ^  grain  to  the  ounce  (40  grains  to  a  Winchester). 

2.  Exposure  should  be  slightly  on  the  over  side. 

3.'  Development  should  be  stopped  just  short  of  full. 

4.  The  old  toning  bath  sliould  be  retained  and  strengthened  occa- 
sionally with  fresh  solution. 

5.  The  ideal  print  for  toning  should  be  slightly  greenish  in  colour 
when  it  leaves   the  fixing  bath. 

Very  fine  tones  are  obtained  on  gaslight  papers,  the  colour  again 
being  strongly  influenced  by  the  exposure  and  development. 

Many  of  the  large  publishing  firms  are  using  our  cards  for  hypo- 
alum  toning.  It  is  an  exacting  process  that  demands  the  most 
perfect  adhesion  between  the  paper  base,  its  baryta  coating  and  the 
emulsion,  in  order  to  resist  the  action  of  hot  solutions. 

A  suita;ble  fixing  bath  for  prints  that  are  to  be  toned  in  hypo-alum 
is  : — ■ 

Strong  sulphuric  acid,  2  drms.  (fl)  in  \vater,  2  ozs. 
Add  this  U)  sulphite  of  soda,  2  ozs.  in  water,  6  ozs. 
Pour  mixture  into  hypo,  16  ozs.  in  water,  48  ozs. 
Finally  add  to  above  mixture  : — 

Chrome  alum  1  oz.  Water  8  ozs- 


OPTICAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  RESEARCH. 
First  Report  of  the  Technical  Optics  Committee. 
We,  the  Technical  Optics  Committee,  constituted  in  pursuance  of 
the  terms  of  the  Report  (dated  July  26,  1916)  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee (No.  3)  adopted  by  the  London  County  Council,  August  1, 
1916,  and  subsequent  negotiations  with  the  several  Bodies  interested, 
desire  to  present  our  report  for  the  period  of  fifteen  months  ending 
August  31,  1918. 

During  the  period  under  review  the  Committee  has  held  nine  meet- 
ings, the  first  at  the  Board  of  Education,  the  remainder  at  the  Im- 
perial College.  At  the  first  meeting  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Liversedge, 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Council's  Education  Committee,  inaugurated 
the  scheme  of  Technical  Optics,  and  expressed  the  gratification  of 
the  Board  and  of  the  Council  respectively  on  its  realisation.  At 
the  same  meeting  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
deal  with  the  Committee's  advisory  and  administrative  activities 
separately,  at  meetings  specially  convened  for  the  respective  pur- 
poses, that  the  Council  should  be  represented  at  all  meetings  should 
it  so  desire,  and  that  the  Committee  would  be  glad  at  all  times  to 
consider  any  matters  raised  by  the  Council  or  its  representatives. 

We  regret  that  the  abnormal  circumstances  of  the  times,  arising 
out  of  the  war,  have  made  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  make  what 
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.  e  ivgard  m  •  gocxi  beginning  in  the  work  of  Technical  Optics.     We 
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A»i»tant  to  the  Director,  and  sundry  workshop  and  laboratory 
assistants.  A  scheme  of  staffing  within  the  limits  of  the  resourci-s 
of  the  Department  has  been  adopted,  but  a  number  of  vacancies  re- 
main to  be  filled  as  opportunity  serves.  . 

Professor  Cheshire's  appointment  ;i«  Director  of  the  Department 
was  subsequently  approved  by  the  London  County  Council,  and  at 
a  later  date  the  Qoveming  Body  of  the  N'orthampton  Polytechnic 
Institute  appointed  him  Uunorary  Head  of  the  Technical  Optics  De- 
partment of  that  Institute. 

We  feel  that  the  work  done  during  the  year,  although  only  a  be- 
ginning, has  gone  some  little  way  towards  meeting  the  urgent  need 
of  a  recognised  and  deplorable  dearth  in  the  optical  trade  of  this 
country-  of  first-class  designers  and  computers.    We  hope  that  when 
the  Department  settles  down  to  its  fuller  work,  with  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction  extending  over  at  least  three  years  leading  to 
an   aasociateship   of   the   College,    with    post-associateship   work    in 
special  branches  of  the  subject  and  with  adequate  facilities  for  re- 
search, a  sufficient  supply  of  men  adequately  trained  for  the  higher 
posit  j.-n?  in  the  industry  will  be  assured,  and  that  the  Department 
me  the  recognised  centre  to  which  appeal  will  be  made  in 
ite  caaea  for  the  aolotion  of  difficult  optical  problems. 
i  tion  of  the  first  year  of  work  of  the  Department  pro- 

viii-  '  iUe  n[)i>,rt unity  for  reviewing  in  some  detail  the  work 

dot  K-d  under  (a)  Instruction;  (6)  Reaearch; 

(c)\''  ..t  Departments. 

lnMr\iction.'iMa   been   given   in   General    Optics,    Designing     and 
Comi.iHiri'    ..f    Optical    Systems,    Workshop    and    Testing     Room 
Mt '  ical  Measuring  Instruments,  Microscope  Optics,  Micro- 

sco(.^    ......,.i{ue  and  Photographic  Optics,  in  all  of  which,  with  the 

exception  of  the  last  tw  >.  there  has  also  been  laboratory  practice. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  utiidents  came  directly  from  the  workshops, 
a  fact  which  affords  gratifying  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  the 

va!-!-      '  •'•-  -ourses  by  t'     ■■ 'acturers,  and  is  an  earnest  of  their 

su|  •  future  ;  tl  of  Munitions,  the  National  Physi- 

cal i^Ti-r.U'iry,  the  K<n.i;  <MiRerv»lory  and  the  Woolwich  Arsenal 
were  well   represented. 

Hftartk  has  been  chiefly  conducted  by  members  of  the  staff.     Mr. 

>tartin.  laeotnrer.  who  is  generally  responsible  for  the  work  done  in 

'    ->  been  engaged  on  a  research  undertaken  for  the 

iig  the  design  of  military  night-glasses,  i.e.,  of 

Iclescupcs  spccialjy  adapted  for  use  in  a  i  More  specifically 

th«  object  of  the  work  haa  been  to   '  what  magnifying 

I   be  given  to  a  telescope  with  an  ubject-glass  of  given 

:  lie  obaervation  of  objects  under  given  light  conditions. 

\aa  is  an  urgent  one  for  which  the  war  is  responsible.  Mr. 

i»s  already  arrived  at  resolta  ol  great  interest  and  value, 

aud  the  work  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

Mr    r^iiweis.  Research  .Anistant,  is  engaged  in  working  out  the 
''  a  good  Ubor  '  ''i>jd   of  applying  the  well-known 

'  \i  urstem  of  test  matir  lenses,  more  especially  those 

of  large  <  work  is  aiuiUary  to  that  being  carried  on  by 

PrufesBor  '  :     in  the  designing  and  computing  of  such  lenses.) 

He  haa  also  done  work  on  'the  interferometer  method  of  testing 
prisma. 

Mrs.  Grifllths,  Research  Aaaiatant.  has  rendered  valuable  assist- 
ance ia  the  general  experimental  work  of  the  Department,  more  par- 
ticularly in  a  research  on  cemantiag  processes  for  glass. 

Very  useful  work  has  also  been  done  in  connection  with  the  design- 
ing of  focomrtri'  apparatus  for  workshop  use,  and  in  assisting  mana- 
facturers  to  make  the  same :  with  the  teeting  of  the  efficiency  of  dif- 
fcfTHnfpR  of  range  finil>  i  <,  and  with  the  designing  of  new  experi- 
menta  lor  the  leetun-  ■•■■■'''   ""I  <li»>  l.iV-<riitory. 

H'ar   ITori  for  '•  '   /'      ■         ntt.—ha  increasing  amount 

of  work — both  exp* : ^■i'i  iu:.i>u.;ative — has  been  done  for  the 

various  Government  1'  ■  itnents  responsible  for  the  prosecution  <  f 
the  war. 

Although  we  are  at  priv<ent  sufficiently  provided  with  fund*  for 
equipment— the  sum  of  £5,000  in  all  being  nvailab.e.  including  £,^  '"(^"fi 
equipment  grants  from  the  Board  of  Kducation,  the  Reaearch  !>'  i  >' 
mcnt  and  the  London  County  Council,  and  £2.000  provided  !•;.  u.c 
Imperial  College  to  meet  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  scheme — 
the  ^~  '  in  the  way  ..f  obtaining  the  necessary  apparatus  are 
aim-  jble,   ami   i  .imparatively   little   progress   would   have 

been  mjl-.'  Ii.td  it  not  been  for  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the 
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Mii>iiiifMctun'r»,  many  oi  uhum  liave  presented  valuable  pieces  of 
iiukchiiMry  and  apparatus.  Our  grateful  thanks  are  due  in  thiii  re- 
.«prrt  to  lh«>  following  firms  for  the  gifts  named— 

Me.4!<rs.  Ross.  Ltd.,  a  spectrometer;  Messrs.  W.  Watson  and  Sons, 
a  mioroKcope;  Messrs.  .\dnm  Hilger,  Ltd.,  a  ref ractometer ;  Messrs. 
IWr  and  Stroud,  a  lathe  ;Hid  a  inilliag  machine  ;  Mes-srs.  Taylor, 
Taylor  and  Hobson,  a  kit  of  workslmp  tools;  Messrs.  Chance  Bros., 
a  aillection  of  samples  of  the  optical  glasses  and  glassware  made  by 
<hem ;  and  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  a  collimator,  with  a  large  optical  flat, 
on  loan ;  and  to  the  following  for  their  promises  of  similar  gifts  : — 
Messrs.  B.  and  J.  Beck,  Ltd.  (optical  bench),  Messrs.  F.  Stanley  and 
Co.,  Messrs.  Troughton  and  Siniins,  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra, 
Meseni.  fc.  R  Watts  and  Son,  .Mfssrsr  J.  H.  Dallmcyer.  Messri's. 
Kesth  and  Co.,  Messrs.  H.  Hughe*  and  Son,  Messrs.  J.  >Swift  and 
^jfm.    .Messrs.  Aldis  Bros.,  and   -Mr.  Charles  Baker. 

(Signed)       A.  H.  D.  AcLANO.  Chairman. 

Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology.. 


ilssisfants'  Rotes. 

Not**  ty  afutanu  tuitablt  /or  (Am  ec{umn  will  6<  Mnndtr^ 
xnd  piud  tvr  on  tha  /Irit  of  tkt  montk   folUnaing  fuHitQtitn. 

Worhine  for  the  Stage. 

AVhebk  there  is  a  theatre  iliere  is  work  for  a  photographer. 
Unlike  certain  pha-ses  of  commercial  work— eiigiiieeiing,  arciatec- 
lural,  ett-. — theatrical  photography  does  jiot  liecessitate  the  use  of 
unusual  apparatus  and  agility ;  the  man  callable  of  good  studdo 
routine  can  tackle  stage  work  with  eoniidenoe. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  it,  and  perhaps  the  be«t  way  is  through 
the  theatrce  themiselves.  Pick  the  "  Jiouse "  Avhere  the  beat 
■'talent"  is  shown;  get  to  know  the  management,  and  the  rest 
should  follow.  Perhap,s  someone  has  been  there  before  (aiid,  as  a 
rule,  someone  in  every  town  seems  to  monopolise  this  work),  but 
that  should  be  no  discouragement ;  the  studio  with  the  monopoly 
IS  not  always  the  one  most  capable  of  giving  eatisfaction,  and 
artists  are  not  tied  to  patronise  any  one  firm. 

Spe^-imens  go  a  ga<A  way,  pai-tioularly  if  they  can  be  placed  in 
or  neaa-  a  tlieatre  or  with  the  proprietors  of  professional  apartmeait 
•}»usef.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
di\iaion— with  regard  to  portraiture  at  least^between  the  "  stars  " 
■and  the  lesser  fry.  It  is  hardly  wise  to  cater  for  botli.  the  one 
will  kill  the  other.  As  to  which  rank  is  decided  on  will  depend 
on  t!h«)  photographer,  but  naturally  the  "stars"  are  the  most 
paying. 

The  usual  I'equii-ements  of  stage  artists  might  be  .^unnmed  up 
ui  four  words  :  '■  striking  portraits,  large  quantities."  Their 
individual  needs  are,  of  course,  only  found  out  as  one  gets  to 
Tciiow  them.  The  sizes  they  like  ai-e  from  postcard  upwards,  and 
■though  th«r6  is  no  set  style,  they  are  always  c^apa'ble  of  e.xplaiiiiiig 
nrid  de.scnbing  exactly  what  they  want,  so  there  is  little  difficulty 
on  that  score.  It  may  be  as  well  to  note,  however,  Uiat  the  re- 
toucJuing  should  never  be  spared ;  marWe-like  feature*  are  more 
^.leasing  than  true  likeness.  In  the  case  of  comedians  with 
excessive  "make^uip"  on,  it  is,  of  course,  n*ce.'«arv  to  avoid  atter- 
ing  the  effect  by  application  of  retouching  lead  in  the  wrong 
places.  "Stage"  retouching  can  best  be  undei-stood  by  examin- 
ing .-losely  the  work  of  some  of  tlie  well-known  specialists  in 
theatre  work. 

There  is  a  great  de«I  of  copying  dcme  for  prof e«sdonals ;  nearly 
every  actor  and  actre-.s  seems  to  have  same  favourite  picture  which 
they  are  often  willijig  to  have  copied,  perhaps  for  a  few  dozen  or 
maybe  a  few  hundred  printe  in  some  totallv  different  style  This 
v,ork  often  entails  blocking  out,  vignetltfn;.  and  other  "dcdgiug, 
and  skill  in  this  line  can  be  made  to  pay  if  it  is  only  advertised 
judiciously. 

*Ot]H.r  tlieatrical  work  is  that  done  in  the  theatre  itself;  U.e 
photographing  of  scenes  or  casts  is  sometimes  possible  by  means 
-.f  Uie  available  lights,  but  more  often  it  means  flashlight.  Some 
proprietors  b>-  the  way,  will  not  allow  flash  work  in  their  theati>es, 
but  when  this  embargo  is  not  down  there  should  be  little  diflicultv 
.in   any    jo*.    undertaken    in    a   theatre       The    subjects    give    little 


trouble— though  their  costumes  nearly  always  need  a  coIour-seii.«i- 
live  plate,  a  fast  aiiti-soreen  is  good — there  is  usually  a  dioice  "f 
positions  for  the  operator,  and  it  only  remain*  necessary  to  use  a 
large  enough  flash  and  to  watch  for  small  electric  globes  where 
tliey  are  not  required  and  to  have  them  put  out  before  opening 
•tlie  slide. 

This  work,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  direct  work  for  stage  artist^. 
means  "by  appointment,"  and  when  a  definite  hour  is  fixed  it 
is  best  to  be  very  punctuaJI.  The  "pro."  on  his  or  her  part  is 
seldom  late,  being  used  to  fixed  programme,  and  to  be  kept  wait- 
ing, particularly  if  due  for  rehearsal  or  other  business  soon  aiter, 
is  not  encoiu-aging.  At  the  same  time,  a.n  app«)intment.  unlc-is 
otherwise  arranged,  may  not  be  prompt  in  drawiing  to  a  close. 
If  much  "changing"  is  entailed  time  will  fly  and  m  will  ptote'^; 
therefore,  unless  the  customer  is  known  it  is  w  ise  no  have  a  definite 
statement  of  requirements  at  first  and  to  limit  exposures,  or  else 
have  a  system  of  propoi-tionaite  deposit  in  advance.  This  latter 
is  rather  a  delicate  business  with  .some,  there  beiiiig  performere  who 
like  to  pick  and  ch<K)se,  and  settle  up  later — pii(Vbalbly  frojn  a 
di<stance — many  of  them,  however,  are  "  a<XMl  "  for  a  cheque  of 
any   ?izc. — Thf.riiit. 


Hnalecta* 


Extract*  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  conlemporayies. 
Focussing  Enlargements. 

U.NE  of  ^the  troubles  that  assail  the  maker  ot  big  enlargements 
(writes  "Onlooker"  in  "The  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photo- 
graphy" for  October  2)  is  the  difficulty  that  .sometimes  arises  in 
correct  focussing  when  the  easel  is  a  considerable  distance'  from 
the  lens  or  lantern  front.  The  worker  has  to  peer  at  the  image 
on  the  screen,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavour  to  turn  the  focussing 
screw  on  the  lantern,  which  is  generally  just  beyond  reach  of  his 
outstretched  hand.  There  are  three  alternatives  by  which  the 
difficulty  can  be  overcome.  Either  he  can  focus  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  iifter  each  turn  of  the  focussing  screw  go  forward  and  observe 
the  result  on  the  screen  (a  most  unsatisfactory  method,  bnt  one 
that  is  probably  more  practised  than  any  other) :  or  he  can  use 
some  form  of  magnifying  glass  that  enables  liim  to  see  the  image 
at  a  distance — a  plan  that  is  more  feasible  ihan  appears  at  first, 
and  is  akin  to  the  opera  glasses  that  are  sometimes  used  by  lantern 
operators  in  big  halls  to  assist  in  getting  fine  focus  on  the  lantern 
screen.  The  best  method  of  all,  however,  is  to  use  some  form  of 
simple  mechanism  that  can  be  fitted  to  the  eiilarger  to  enable  the 
worker  to  focus  in  comfort  while  standing  by  the  easel.  .\t  lea*t 
one  well-known  manufacturer  has'  already  .idopted  this  idea  in  the 
form  of  a  chain  and  sprocket  arrangement,  w^ich  acts  admirably ; 
and  in  the  case  of  very  big  enlargements  the  worker  stands  at  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  yards  from  the  enlarger.  and  yet  o-ets  his 
fine  focus  with  ease,  .\nother  method  embodying  the  same  idea, 
which  I  saw  recently  on  an  enlarger.  and  which  had  distinct  points 
of  merit,  was  the  fitting  of  a  long  screw  through  the  front  of  the 
base  of  the  lantern  in  the  centre.  This  worked  in  a  bush,  and 
was  connected  with  a  thin  iron  rod  about  four  feet  long,  the 
further  end  of  which  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the 
easel  and  terminated  in  a  small  handle.  The  middle  of  the  ea-sel 
was  fitted  with  a  small  pane  of  ground-glass,  and  the  image  was 
focussed  through  the  glass  and  not  on  the  surface  of  the  eiisel  in 
the  usual  way.  Focussing  was  effected  by  turning  the  handle 
which  projected  behind  the  easel,  and  pulled  forward  or  pushed 
back  the  front  of  the  cnlargei'  by  means  of  the  screw.  Verv  fine 
fiji.ussing  with  tiie  greatest  ease  was  possible  with  this  arrangement. 


Defe.ntk  ok  the  Realm.— At  Chichester  last  week  William  .Joseph 
Sturley,  a  wireless  operator  in  the  mercantile  service,  wa.s  s'um- 
moned  for  having  a  jjlio-tographic  apparatus  in  his  possession  at 
Hognor  on  September  9.  He  was  seen  by  Special  Constable  Fry 
taking  a  photograph  of  his  two  sisters  on  the  sands.  The  defence 
was  that  the  young  man  did  not  know  that  a  pennit  Was  required, 
as  he  had  been  away  at  sea  for  a  long  time,  and  that  was  his  first 
holiday.      He   w;.<   ,..,    .;,,).;   leave      l-'incd    10s. 
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meetlnfls  of  Societies. 


MKETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOB  NEXT  WEEK. 


MOHBIT,  OCTOBtll  14. 
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CTtOVDOX    CAMERA    CLUB. 
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stereogram  in  their  lives,  also  gave  some  valuable  advice.  Mr. 
Walker,  another  stei-eogramist  (if  that  be  the  correct  term),  on  beiii^ 
.-Hiked  to  contribute,  rose,  and  after  some  hesitation  said  he  conld 
think  of  nothini;  to  say.  "  Then  sit  down  again,"  said  the  office 
boy,  and  Mr.  Walker  sat.  A  pleasing  illustration  of  that  "  natural- 
ness "  which  makes  eiUier  a  picture  or  a  club. 

Recently  .Messrs.  Re\-nolds  and  Rose  have  complained  bitterly 
of  dniuf;hta  in  the  club  room,  so  the  council  appointed  them  honorary 
jobbing  work-nen  to  stop  the  alleged  nuiaance.  Every  known  orifice, 
down  to  the  keyholes!,  these  enteTi>risin){  draught  excluders  have 
covered  with  brown  paper.  By  this  method  they  have  so  localised 
the  ingress  of  air  as  to  secure  miniature  cyclones,  and  Mr.  Reynolds 
very  wisely  wore  his  overcoat  throughout  the  evening.  Others,  who 
had  never  notice. I  a  draught  before,  gave  them  their  blessing.  It 
levived  reciiUectinns  of  Dr.  Mees  and  his  powerful  electric  fan,  which 
Kiice  nearly  pn-jected  an  unsuspecting  chairman  through  the  win- 
rlow.  possibly  a  happier  fate  than  the  cold  meat  storage  he  subse- 
quently endured. 

fnrrn  I>»!iiios  Pbotooraphic  S<mrrr.— Mr.  N.  E.  Luboshez,  in  a 
,.  re  on  "  Pr.rtraiture  (Front  Lis^tiiigK"  said  that  photo- 

^..  ,  made  such  lapid  stride.'!  during  tin-  past  few  years  that 

it  was  really  difficult  at  tiroes  to  say  which  of  its  many  and  varied 
1  r.in.  hes  is  really  the  most  inU-resting.  Personally,  whichever 
he  .look  up,  whether  it  were  portraiture,  technical  or 
tic,  ho  found  all  of  great  interest.  Recently  he  had  been 
engaged  upon  the  ver>-  interesting  task  of  photogrsphiug  cartridges 
to  discover  flaws  which  were  invisible  to  the  microscope. 

Turning  to  his  subject,  he  said  that  a  portrait  *hould  not  only  l>e 
an  artistic  and  pleasing  production,  it  should  be  a  likeness  of  some 
•triking  characteristic  of  the  model,  a  picture  in  which  that  chara*'- 
i.-i;.iic  was  predominant.     This  likeness  of  character  was  best  re- 
ed by  the  aid  of  front  lighting.     One  had  only  to  study  Uie 

,,i.T«  .>f  iMirtraiture  and  the  productions  of  the  piflneers  of 

phot<>u  iraiture  to  realise  that  they,  as  artists,  appreciat«'<l 

ti...  !     it,,v  knew  the  value  of  getting  plenty  of  light 

,  lighting  meant  an   enormous   advantage 
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To  eliminate  wrinkles  it  was  neecssaiy  to  allow  tlie  light  to  penetrate 
iiit<<the  nhndows  by  lowering  the  source  of  light,  or  moving  the 
sitter  farther  away.  If  only  one  Bourco  of  light  was  used,  and  that 
!i  fairly  wnoll  one!  the  eyes  became  remarkably  expressive  and  life- 
i  ike,  and  wnie  roally  striking  results  c<mld  be  obtained  if  the  model 
looked  straik'ht  int^i  the  lens. 

riioUirfraphera  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  eye  is  moist,\and  will 
tvll..  t  »1!  sources  of  light;  there/i.ro.  if  a  really  truthful  rendering 
1,  .i<.-ir,'d,  one  source  of  light  w<iul.i  be  found  to  give  the  best  effect. 
The  light  must,  of  course,  fall  from  the  correct  angle,  and  the  pupil 
must  remain  black.  If  this  wa.^'  looked  to,  it  would  be  found  that 
there  would  be  a  sense  of  skin  aud  texture  in  the  eyes,  which  would 
lie  reproduced  in  the  negative. 

If  a  sidelight  was  used  it  would  be  found  that  the  pupil  of  the 
.ye  on  the  lighter  side  of  the  face  wouli  be  considerably  smaller 
than  the  pupil  on  the  shadow  side.  Both  should,  of  course,  be  the 
►ame  size,  and  ihis  was  only  possible  when  both  were  the  same 
aisi.Hicc  from  the  source  of  light.  A  diffused  lighting  could  be 
obtained  by  moving  the  model  farther  away,w^ich  would,  of  course, 
ic-ult  in  a  lower  tone-rendering. 

Rembrandt  style  of  portraiture  was  not  a  heavy  shadow  on  one 
fide  an  1  all  light  on  the  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Rembrandt  was 
all  light,  and  the  shadows  of  the  great  artist's  work  had  more  light 
in  them  than  any  pliotographer  coukt  produce  in  his  high  lights. 
The  artist  always  saw  light  in  the  shadows,  and  showed  plenty  of 
detail,  but  only  in  a  slightly  lower  toiie  than  the  highlights. 
Shadow  detail  could,  of  course,  be  obtained  by  eitposing  for  the 
shadows,  and  the  high-lights  did  not  need  to  be  sacrificed  if  the 
developer  \.as  made  to  bring  out  the  shadow  detail  first.  This  could 
be  accomplisl^  by  the  use  of  very  dilute  developer. 

Printing  was,  of  course,  very  important,  and  needed  to  be  kept 
in  harmony  with  all  the  other  opemtinns.  Chiffon  could  be  used 
with  advantage  when  enlarging  from  hard  negatives,  but  for  soft 
negativ^^  it  was  of  very  little  use,  as  it  .seemed  to  throw  a  veil  of 
fog  over  thewhole  picture. 

In  conceding,  Mr.  Luboshez  said  he  w'as  exceedingly  pleased  to 
see  such  excellent  results  as  shown  by  the  prints  brought  along  by 
the  members.  They  had  successfully  iipplied  the  methods  he  had 
advocated  ;  this  application,  phu  iitdividuality,  had  resulted  in  a 
really  interesting  set  of  portraits.  He  noticed  that  he  was  to  juige 
the  prints  in  question.  "  Jle  had  never  been  a  judge,  altliough  he 
had  often  been  judged." 

Three  new  members  were  elected,  and  Mr.  Mauger  was  presented 
with  a  bronze  plaque  for  the  best  set  of  prints  in  thg  1917-18 
[loilftilio. 


Reios  and  notes. 


Nkw  .SoiKCEs  OF  PnoTOGii.\rHic  Snpi'i.iES  REyuiRED. — An  appli- 
cation has  been  received  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Deuartment  for  the  names  of  manufacturers  or  producers  of 
photogn^liic  films,  coating,  cutting,  and  reeling  machines.  British 
manufacturers  or  producers  of  these  articles  now  in  a  position  to 
supply  are  invited  to  ntake  application  for  the  name  of  the  inquirer 
to  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  (Development  and  Intelligence), 
73,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C.2. 

The  Photo-Micbographic  Society. — The  first  ordinary  meeting 
of  the  Photo-Micrographic  Society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
October  23,  at  7  p.m.,  at  King's  College  Bacteriological  Laboratories, 
62,  Chandos  Street,  W.C,  when  the  president.  Dr.  G.  H.  Rodman, 
F.R.P.S.,  will  give  a  lecture  entitled  "The  Flea:  its  life  history, 
minute  structure,  and  influence  in  the  dissemination  .of  plague." 
\'isitnr8  will  be  welcomed,  and  cards  of  invitation  may  be  obtained 
fpjm  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  J.  G.  Bradburv-,  1,  Hogarth  Hill, 
Fiitchley  Road,  Hendon,  N.W.4. 

(SllEKWELB  .\ND  DISTRICT  PBOKtW.SlO.NAL  PHOTOOnAPHERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION.—At  a   representative  meeting  of  professional   photographers, 
liflii  at  Stephenson's  Cafe,  Sheffield,  on  Tuesday,  October  1,   the 
SlifHielti  and  District  Professiona:  Photographers'  Association  was 
I,  ml™  formulated,  and  officers  appointed  as  follows: — ^Pre- 
.  Mr.  Dickinson;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Yates;  Hon.  Treasurer, 


Mr.  FurnisR;  Hon    Secretary,  Mr.  Markcrow.     Annual  siibscriptioi^ 
to  be  one  guinea ;  managei-s  to  be  admitted  to  inembersliip  ;  meetings 
to  be  lieW  on  the  fir*t  Wednesday  of  each  month  at  7  p.m.     Pro 
fessional  photographeis  (proprietors  or  managers)  within  a  twenty 
mile  radius  of  Sheffield  will  be  admitted  to  membership,  and  are- 
invited    to   join   the   asso -iation.       It  was   decided   unanimously   at 
the  meeting  to  protest  against  the  present  high  prices  of  photoRra.phi. 
plates.     Most  of  those  present  are  already  members  of  the  P.P.A.. 
and  tlie  Sheffield  Association  recommend  other  of  their  members  U> 
join  the  National  Association. 

Man-Woman      PHOTii(.r.APHER's      Assistant. — The      remarkabli-    , 
deception  successfully  jir  k  tiscd  by  a  woman  who  has  masquerade^! 
as  a  man  for  thirty  yea's  has  ibeeii  revealed  by  a  sudden  attack  oi 
illness.  "  Ferdinand  "    Hansen  had  a  paralytic  seizure  in  Briggati 
Leeds,  and  was  taken  tu  '   his"  lodgings  by  two  young  ladies.     ,\ 
medical  man  who  w'as  called  in  ordered  the  patient's  removaJ  t< 
the    workhouse    infirmary,    where    it    wiis    ascertained    that    tin- 
supposed  man  was  a  woman.       Hansen   is  seventy -three  years  ot 
age,    and    appears    to   have   ibeen    posing    as    a    man    during    tbi 
whole     of     her     long     residence     in     this     coiuitry.        She     ha? 
worked     in     different     towns     as     a     photographer's     assistant 
Mrs.    Green,   of  Lilac   Grove,   Skinner  Lane,    Leeds,   with   whoii. 
Hansen  has  lodged  for  seven  years,  said  her  lodger  was  a  heavy  pipi, 
smoker,   and   kept  her   hair  sliort.      'He  always  behaved   like  a 
gentleman,"   she  said,   adding:   "He  was  well  educated   and  spoke- 
several  languages.  '  ^ 

«  r 

De.mand  for  Ai'PAratis. —During  the  past  vreek  or  two  London 
photographic  dealers  have  found  a  very  brisk  demand  for  cameras, 
and  lenses  of  about  half-jjlate  size;  in  fact,  at  the  moment  very 
few  are  left  on  hand.  Although  not  purchased  through  official 
channels,  it  is  believed  that  most  of  them  have  been  acquired  bv- 
our  own  and  the  United  States  Gqvernments.  Photographers  who 
have  any  unwanted  apparatus  have  now  tho  best  opportunity  that 
is  likely  to  occur  for  sgmo  time  to  turn  the  same  into  cash.  Lately 
a  large  quantity  of  good  apparatus  has  been  sold  at  auction  and 
has  fetched  unusually  good  pri:es,  in  many  cases  beyond  that  in 
the  second-hand  dealers'  lists.  Anyone  compelled  to  purchase- 
should  not  delay,  as  piices  may  go  yet  higher,  although  they  are- 
now  high  enough  to  t-empt  sellers.  It  should  be  clearly  borne  in- 
ndnd  that  obsolete  cameras  and  lenses  are  not  required.  Studio- 
cameras  and  stands,  portrait  lenses  of  good  make,  and  good — 
preferably  parallel-bellows — field  can.eras  seem  to  be  most  ir. 
demand.  ' 

Key  Industries  Exhibition. — 'An  exhibition  which  has  been- 
organised  by  the  Industrial  Section  of  the  IVriff  Reform  League  is 
now  being  held  at  the  CtMitral  Hall,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.I, 
where  it  is  open  free  to  the  public.  The  exh-Jbition  is  concerned 
largely  with  dyes,  with  metals  of  special  industrial  importance,  such- 
as  tung.sten,  manganese,  etc.,  and  with  articles  or  products  such  as- 
■  magnetos,  optical  glass,  rulfber,  andnietaj  ]»ressed  goods.  Although 
by  no  means  exhaustive  in  its  inclusion  of  the  industries  which 
have  ibeen  called  .uito  existence  in  th^s  country  during  the  period 
of  the  war,  the  e.xhibition  is  an  eloquent  demonstration  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  iji  many  fields  of  industrial  enterjjrisi-- 
Appreciation  of  this  progress  is  rendered  easy  by  the  explanatory 
chapters  contained  in  the  catalogue.  Exhibits  which  are  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  photo^rap'hers  a.re  those  of  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Sons  (of  phptograiphic  chemicals),  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Illingworth 
aud  Co.  (of  photographic  prints  and  negatives  on  the  firm's  new 
X-ray  paper),  and  of  Messrs.  Chance  Bros.,  who  show  specimens  of 
new  optical  glasses.  The  White  Band  Manufacturing  Co.  also 
exhilyit  their  photographic  developers,  and  'picture-frame  mouldings 
are  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Scully  and  Mess-s.  Bennett  and 
Jeimison. 

REGiSTJiATioN  OF  Blsi.nkss  Naiies  Act. —The  Home  Office  an- 
nounces that  under  the  provisions  of  the  above  Act  those  individuals 
or  firms  who,  before  February  22,  1917,  changed  the  business  name 
to  the  true  surname  or  surnames  of  the  individual  or  partners,  with, 
no  addition  other  than  the  triie  Christian  names  (or  initials),  were 
not  required  to  register  under  Section  1.  By  Regulation  14h  under 
the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act.  however,  where  any  person,  not  bein^ 
a  natural  born  British  subject,  carries  on.  or  purports  or  continues. 
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to  carry  od,  or  is  member  o(  a  partnership  or  firm  which  carriea  on 
cr  which  purports  or  continues  to  carry  on,  any  trade  or  bufintt»  in 
any  namte  other  than  that  under  which  the  trade  or  butineii  urai 
carried  on  at  the  date  of  the  eomtmencement  of  the  loor,  he  or  the 
firm  shall  not  assume  or  purport  to  a«sume  or  use  or  continue  after 
the  19th  day  of  August,  1918,  the  assumption^r  use  of  any  business 
name  other  than  that  by  which  he  or  the  firm  was  ordinarily  known 
at  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  war,  onleaa  an  exemption 
under  the  Regulatiun  haa  been  obtaincl  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Hume  Ucpartment  in  respii  t  '.f  the  changed  name.  Any 
individual  or  &rm  required  under  this  Regulation  to  revert  to  the 
bosineaa  name  under  which  busjneas  waa  carried  on  before  the  com- 
nifocement  of  the  war  must  comply  with  the  proriaiona  of  the  Regia- 
t  rut  ion  of  Busineaa  \amea  Act,  1916. 

HXTKic  Ti  ''-.    Alrx   Keighley,   of 

ivnrk  .111  i  nave  done  so  muih  to 

^  placed  the  ciinicri  rnthn 

•n  by  his  gift  to  the  York- 

lenge  trophy,  th«  ex- 

roduction  of  pictorial 

.ind  tr"ni  iiiy  citmcir  w.uld 

.'■in  .Mr.   kfiglilij.  So  dis- 

r<>  and  encourage,  the 

HIV.    .1  nMng  photo- 

A  trophy 


A     YOBKSBIK' 

Steeton,  wh^.^-- 


I"---*-   . 
work.     1 1 


•f  iin.    Ji 

was    Itiiic 


cmt   in  science 

11   ine   first  placa  to 

If  diaoovered  and  re- 

igraphy  as  a  meditun 

"ssary  to  obtain  loBa 

Uradf.  r  "   ■" 

I      aIiOIi 


Corresponaence. 


•  *  CorrKspon^eitXs  Mhould  nrvtr  irriM  on  both  nd^i  •  t  "t<  ;»;*^'  ^^ 
noiias  it  laktit  of  eommmMeattoni  unlt^  li-^  ti.im.<  I  mfifraim 
or  tMt  vnUrt  art  i^icwit. 

.*  IK«  do  not  wvIfrtoJt*  mjewitiiuv  /or  tn«  ovtnionM  tmprmnitf 
mtr  eommmdrnU. 

OLAZISO    PRINTS    ON     BOTH     SIDBa 

To  the  Edit  r«. 
f}entl«n»r  ~)*rtm»  tim^  »f»  I   w  ■•    i-ked  for  »r)me  prtntit.    eloiwy 


'IP   ^*  itii    I 

.  e  paprr 

lh»"  •.1:11. 

the  faalty  paper  (or  backing  printu      ^  ours  lailhfull 


nentleiBeo, — Replying   t  r«  glaxing    both   aides   we 
mroend  hir 

■  'i  be  has  gi.i  !••  photograph  side,  without 

iiy  farther  treatment  be  siioaid  i  ruab  tha  backa  orar  with  a  stiff 


brush  charged  with  ordinary  painter's  varnish.  Wo  have  heard  of 
the  work  being  "  sized  "  first,  but  prefer  the  method  without.  If 
possible,  a  good  thinning  down  with  methylated  spirit  is  well  worth 
while  as  the  work  can  be  done  in  half  the  time,  and  the  polish  is 
twice  as  brilliant. 

We  have  done  thou-sands  of  postcards  of  the  same  subjects  as  Mr. 
Dickens,  and  since  the  order  we  have  used  this  varnish— which,  to 
say  the  least  of  it — haa  passed  Government  requirements. 

We  are  enclosing  you  a  sample  card,  the  only  one  we  have  lying 
about,  and  far  from  a  good  specimen,  and  if  Mr.  Dicken  would  like 
any  further  informatiim  on  the  matter,  we  shall  be  most  pleased  to 
give  him  any  assistance  we  can. 

Possibly  someone  may  come  along  with  a  better  method,  and  we 
ahall  watch  your  columns  with  interest 

However,  where  speed  is  a  consideration,  we  think  the  vanii^h 
method  is  well  worth  a  trial,  bat  we  omitted  to  say  that  the  prints 
must  be  hung  up  until  ignite  dry,  which  should  take  about  ten  honrs. 

Trusting  we  haw  Ixvu  i>{  some  little  service,  we  are,  gentlemen, 
with  compliments,   faithfully  yours, 

AETHfR  J.  C.  Lewis. 

New   Baroet,   Herts. 


Ocntlemen, — I 

,"  which  appear*  • 

from  thf  pnrajr.iph 
ot  ma^ 


JERMAN-MADE   FORMUL.t:. 

To  the  Editors, 
read      with    ['^'"•'•"''i'"    interest 


your    reply    tu 

week's    "  B.J."      I* 

iilent  has  some  idea 

orcial  preparation  which 

in  pr>'  The   intensifier  was,   I 

believe,  pc|  ..•  of  its  beinu  in  a  handy  one-Kohition  form 

and  clraii  ;.iii»lher  reason   I    venture  to  put  forward. 

and  on  ly,  was  that  the  advertisements  of  it  le<l 

u«  to  I  -t  ii.lmit  that  the  fact  was  not  stated  in 

I'  itained  no  bichloride  of  mercury,  a 

•'  -  lulls  to  the  life  of  a  negative.     The 

f  the  pre-war  advertisement  now  before  me  readu  : 

•    '"' '•■■'   •  ■   ■■■I'lace    the    ordinary    mode    of 

iin     .     .  (it)  is,   therefore, 

<,.,iiiers."     Aa  we  know  now,  the 
»  '  '>f  mercury  aOH  potassium  sulpho- 

C'  .-Ise,  except,  of  coarse,  water. 

.;  your  reply  to  "G.  C.  "  with  the 
I  some  considerable  experience    is 
ier  in  its  best  workinir  condition." 
'      '       '■  '     i    ■>prietii>-y 

•I  market 
1  II,;   t...  ihi'  inibii.'lii'd  and  more  or 
n  (iemuui  an.l  other  sources,  have 
••  rarely,  if  ever,  what  they  appear 
that    the    published    formula!    are 
V.  ilh  even   greater  truthfulness,  inconi- 
•  m  in  published  formula;  may  be  correct 
.   if   not  all,   there   is  undoubtedly 
i<  out  in  making  Rnrlinal  according 
i.  and  your  cm  •.   I   fear,  will 

i'l«  tn  mnke   up  Mfier.       Some 

'   failures  In  iiiLorrect  mixing, 
cause  of  failure,  but  experi- 
un-    I  "^  '•'"'  *''.v  of  niakiii);  things  accord- 

iiii'd    1   '"  '"  prove  without  n  doubt  Ihiit  n  any 

:e  "  camouflaged."  • 

1  and    American    laws    concernintc 

I  ieani  from  bile  L'nited  States  Press  that  chernic.il  and 

^  .►invr   hoiii,   and    even    now    are    employed    by    the 

^^  to   investigate  German  patents,   and   tlint 

"' '  '"s  have  been   found    to    be    incorrect    and 

t.i  mislead.     Happily,  the  "one  thing  wanted  " 

1  iiiiuli  .iH  ,iL-i..'  with  the  marketed  product  has  in 

moat  caaea  been   foun,  meiiting,  and   .'America  will  profit 

aooordingty,  with  the  after  the  war.  when  the  German 

starts  commerce  again,  .is  he  hopes  to  do,  some  pretty  little  problems 

In  patent  law    will,   in  .i!l    nrob.iljililv.   bo  met  with.— Youra  faith- 

'oUy.  Godfrey  Wilson. 


required  to  coinfmuiul 

Thf.fci"  of  u«  who  u»ed  tin' 

•  ihitiiins,  and  since  their 

have  triod  I 

Uas  secret   ( 

disi'oi-' 

Ut  be. 


I' 

•nuu^l 

sofoeth 

to  the    ' 

rnme    t 

iii;ty  put  <l 
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ilnsioers  ro  Correspondenis, 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
In  trfu*jutne*  of  g*n*Twi  rtdvetd  twpplUg  «/  yayer,  ai  $kt  ruvH 

»f  frtMHtian  »f  1*«  importation  of  mmh  i»*o«J  ptlpmd^grm*^ 

a  fwf^  »g^t  <*•«  fr(  ot»ai1aW«  tmtS  fyrAor  n»ft'e«  ft  rafU— 

to  rorrtpondtnti. 
Ito*o«9or,  wt  vM  annotr  by  poii  '/  itamytrf  and  addrtutd  tnv- 

i0f  it  oneioood  fof  nplfi :  ietnt  InUrnational  O«upon,  from 

roodtri  abroad. 
Tko  /»ll  fuutiont  and  antvifrM  will  be  printed  only  in  Me  eatt  of 

imMtriet  of  general  intereit. 
Qu»ri4t  to  be  annctrtd  m  lA«  Fridag't  "  Journal  "  mult  roaeA  «m 

■Ml    laUr    (Adti    Tueidaf   (poitod    Uondaf/\,   and    oKouid    bt 

addrtutd  to  tkt  Bditori. 

A.  J. — Mr.  Alexander  Mackie  is  'be  Secretary  of  tha  Professional 
Piiotofcraphers'  Association.  89,  Alhany  Street,  London,  N.W.I. 

T.  A. — If  you  are  removing  from  the  old  premises,  and  not  carrying 
on  the  new  business  as  a  Jiranch  one,  and  if  nothing  is  being 
added  as  a  new  line  which  was  not  included  uip  to  Feibruary  18, 
then  you  do  not  oome  within  the  provisions  of  the  Retail  Business 
Order,  and  a  licence  is  not  neces-sary. 

L  R. — We  have  no  opportunity  of  referring  to  a  Voigtlander  reflex. 
but  it  w^ould  appear  to  us  that  the  correct  position  for  the  pivots 
on  the  pinion.s  would  be  as  No.  1,  and  as  marked  on 
Xo  2  with  crosses.  So  arranged,  the  driving  gear  could  never 
sjet  on  a  dead  centr-?,  as  would  he  possilile  in  either  of  the  two 
l>ositions  you  give. 

N".  X. — You  can  secure  enlargements  of  eisellent  quality  from  an 
enlirger  working  with  reflected  light,  but  the  exposures  will  be 
much  longer.  For  enlargiaig  from  smaU  negatives  up  to  8^  x  65 
a  condenser  is  preferable,  unless  you  have  an  arc  or  half-watt 
lamp  at  your  disposal.  With  a  vei'j'  powerful  light,  a  white 
reflector  answers  as  well  as  daylight. 

H  A. — 1.  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  identify  the 'Dallmeyer  lens 
f  itwn  your  description.  2.  For  the  iodine-cyanide  reducer  take  a  small 
quantity  of  iodine  and  an  equal  weigilit  of  iodide  of  potassium,  say 
i  oz.  of  each  in  10  ounces  of  water.  Taike  1  dradhm  of  this  solution 
to  4  ozs.  of  water  and  add  about  a  drachm  of  10  per  cent,  cyanide 
iiolution  "wllikh  will  render  it  colourless.  If  this  works  too  quickly, 
dilute  with  water. 

.\.  E.  T. — I'he  only  explanation  wo  can  give  of  your  plate  refusing 
to  blacken  in  the  developer  is  that  you  have  not  sufficiently 
exposed  the  film  to  daylight  during  development.  With  amidol 
this  is  hardly  necessary,  but  with  other  developers  a  fair  exposure 
is  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  e.xc€.s«ive  ex-posure  to  light  tends 
i*y  give  imperfect  blackening.  If  the  negative  refuses  to  blacken 
after  twenty  minutes'  development,  you  might  hleach  again,  wash 
well,  and  re-develop. 

S.  F.— We  know  of  no  reason  why  you  should  not  use  the  expre.s- 
sion  "late  R.A.F."  in  connection  with  your  proposed  business. 
Yoit  are,  of  course,  aware  that  under  the  "New  Retail  Business 
Order"  it  will  Im)  necessary  for  you  to  make  formal  application 
for  permission  to  open  any  new  business;  this  aipplication  must 
be  made  to  the  Director  of  Xational  Service  of  the  region  in  whicli 
yo'i  wish  to  open.  A  list  of  these  regional  addresses  appeared  in 
our  issue  of  September  20 

0.  L\r.— The  blisters  are  prolbalbly  due  to  your  using  a  strong  fixing 
bath  and  transferring  the  plates  directly  to  the  washijig  water. 
Either  use  »  weaker  fixer  and  fix  longer  or  transfer  to  an  inter- 
mediate fixing  bath  of  half  the  strength.  If  this  is  not  the 
cause,  blisters  may  be  due  to  a  considerable  difference  in  tem- 
perature between  the  hyix)  and  the  washing  water,  in  whicli  case 
have  the  first  washing  water  at  a  temperature  intermediate 
»>etween  the  hj-po  and  the  tap  water. 


H.  C. — Vou  cannot  do  better  than  use  the  chrome  alum  and  hypo 
bath,  which  is  maJe  up  as  follows  ;  - 
Add 

Strong  sulpluiiio  acid  .     2  dr.   (fl.) 

Water     .     2  ozs. 

to 

Sodium  sulpliito  , 2  ozs. 

Water 6  ozs. 

and  pour  the  mixture  it^— 

Hypo      16  ozs. 

Water     .     48  ozs. 

Finally,  add  to  the  above  mixture 

Chrome  alum 1  oz. 

Water     8  ozs.^ 

It  is  necessiary  to  be  vei^-  careful  to  mix  the  ingredients  in"  the 
order  given. 

F.  W.  M. — You  will  always  get  a  certain  amount  of  doubling  of 
outline  in  using  chiffon,  as  we  suppose  3'ou  are  using  it,  on  the 
lens  hood.  Perhaps  you  oould  reduce  it  somewhat  by  mounting 
the  chiffon  in  a  larger  frame,  whifch  you  could  keep  in  movement 
during  exposure.  Another  dodge  which  has  been  used  for 
diffusion  effects  con,sists  in  having  a  source  of  heat,  such  as  a 
small  ring  gas-burner,  somewhat  beloW  the  lens,  the  waves  of 
heated  &ir  giving  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  diffusion.  This  wa& 
used  in  the  old  days,  though  not  to  any  great  extent.  You  3o  not 
refer  us  to  the  paragraph  in  the  "  B.J.  "  dealing  with  bichromate- 
as  a  regenerator  of  the  sulphide  bleaching  bath,  and  we  have  not 
a  distinct  recollection  of  it.  Personally  we  think  that  no  useful 
object  is  served  in  tinkering  about  with  a  sulphide-ferricyanide- 
bath.  Perhaps  the  stains  in  the  use  of  the  iodine  cyanide  reduce! 
of  Mr.  Greenall  are  due  to  blue  iodide  of  starch  being  formei 
from  the  iodine  and  the  starch  in  the  paper.  If  this  is  so,  the 
mixture  probably  wants  the  addition  of  more  cyanide,  or  the' 
stains  can  be  removed  afterwai-ds  by  some  metabisulphite.  A 
saturated  solution  is  one  which  contains  as  much  of  the  chemicaj 
in  question  as  it  will  dissolve  at  a  given  temperature.  It  is  made 
either  by  shaking  up  the  cold  water  with  a  considerable  excess 
of  the  chemical,  or,  in  some  cases,-  dissolving  the  chemical  in  hot 
water  anl  allowing  the  solution  to  cool,  when,  if  the  solution  is 
to  be  saturated,  a  proportion  of  the  chemical  should  crystallise 
out  in  the  solid  state. 

\  —  .—  —  — 

i^ljt  Irtttsb  lonntal  d  ^Ijota^xsj^h^. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE— Advertisers  are  requested  to  notie* 
that  the  prices  printed  below  represent  an 

Increased  Scale  of  Charges  y 

which  is  now  in  operation  in  respect  to  all  line  announcements. 

Since  advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  and  correctly  pro- 
paid,  senders  of  line  announcements  are  asked  to  bear  in  mind  thio 
revised  tariff.  They  will  thus  save  themselves  delay  in  the  publicatiort. 
of  their  annouiicements. 

Net  Prepaid  Line  Advertisements.  0 

Increased  Tariff  of  Charges. 

12  words  or  less        

Extra  words 

(No  reduction  for  a  series.) 

Special  Note.     Adv'ts  under  a  Box  Nuniber. 

Box  No. ' '  and  office  address charged  as  6  words. 

Por/orwarding  replies  add        ...         6d.  per  insertion  for  each  adv't. 
If  replies  are  caUed  for  this  latter  charge  is  not  made. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  and  correctly  prepaid. 

Orders  to  repeat  an  adv't  must  be  ftooompanied  by  the  advertisement 
as  previously  printed. 

Advertisements  are  not  accepted  over  the  telephone. 

The  latest  time  for  receiving  small  line  advertisements  is  12  o'olock 

(noon)  on  Wednesdays  for  the  current  week's  issue. 
Displayed  Adv'ts  should  reach  the  Publishers  Monday  morning. 

The  insertion  of  an  Advertisement  in  any  definite  issue  cannot   b* 
guaranteed. 

HENRY   GREENWOOD    &  CO.,  Ltd..  Publishers. 
24.  WelUntfton   Street,   Strand,   LONDON,  W.C2. 


.         ...         1/. 
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srnocAUY. 

.  In  an  Article  oa  pag*  466  we  de»l  with  tile  qaaalion  of  cnUrgiog 
from  rathar  Urgtr  MM  nantiTaa  thmo  thoae  aauiJly  handled,  and 
anumerata  rariooa  —thooii  of  wurkiog  with  ap|iliancaa  readily 
obtainablak 

In  ovr  notice  nf  the  liitjr-third  anmul  exhibition  of  the  Bo^al 
Photofnphic  S  '«  op«n,  w«  prcaent  on  page  467  a  review 

a<  ihe  (lortrai'  ind  on  page  466  wUl  lie  found  a  pcraooal 

geaeral  irapreMi<  u  <>i   u>«  whole  of  the  ahow  b;  Mr.  F.  C.  Tilney. 

The  aorince  of  the  ne^^tive  i«  aeUluin  as  clear  aa  it  might  be  when 
it  leavea  the  ftzilig  bath.  The  desirability  of  raoMving  surface  dirt 
is  indicated  on  paga  466. 

Tlifl  pr.<  <>  of  plates  haa  led  iDan>  Tiise  by  making  imall 

•(;st:vu»     i"r    Autxwqueiit    entargr  «    desirability    of    ao 

'>  t/jec*  opon  that  plate   so  uai  enlarging  can  be  done 

for  jodgment  on  the  part  of  Ut*  operator  is  the  aabject 

,  .ige  471. 

abstract  of  Iba  twantjr-first  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Laetnre, 
by  Mr.  F.  Twyman  before  the  Koni  Pboto|;rapluc  Sodetr, 
>  aabjeet  of  laoa-isating  by  roeana  of  ioterfetMBetan,  will  be 
I  on  page  473. 

A  simple  methtid  of  applying  an  even  eoating  of  oon-actinic  coloor 
>  the  back  of  the  negative  when  it  is  aacaaaafy  to  Mtard  printing 
I  lorally,  or  otherwt«e,  ls  detailed  oo  page  466. 

In  his  presidential  address  before  the  Uiabargh  Sodety  of  Pro- 
feaaiooal  Pbolugraphera  Mr.  B.  Drumaead  Toong  referred  to  the 
great  need  nf  a  apecifie  art  training  (or  u.i.tnni.  >•  >  nicam  of 
raisins  the  standard  of  professional  portr  vested 

a  greater   unity    with   regard   to  adviTti^i  ibition 

of  work  antong  the  piofsssion.    (P.  469.) 

\  lengthy  apeeification  of  the  details  of  an  apron  for  drying  coated 
film  in  continooo*  Irncrtiis  ia  given,  w  ih  diagrams,  oo  page  471. 

Carbon  printers  finil  that  the  spr>r"ach  of  winter  brings  sundry 


trvMililes  in  its  trxin  ;  tome  mugr-tl 
f<rand  on  pasc  465. 

Variou-  ••  on  mon' 

of  the  &.-  ..  .....   ;    r»-,/.   .- 

Letters   from   oor- 
sides,  the  Co-nperatit>j  x^tatc   i 
cards.    (P.  476.) 

.\  derpot  haa  been  opaned  in  Ix.nH..n  for  the  sale  of  war  > 
in  rarimis   siwa  and  styUa.     Prices  and  otfier  inforot.!' 

( I      ...    ..-.—  -17.1 


which  may  be  helpful  will  be 

win  he  found  in  the  report 
■y.    {P.  474.) 

'h   glazing  prinia  on   both 
kud  pMUge  ratsa  for  pictorial 


EX    CATHEDRA. 


Paint  on  the 
Back  o* 
Negatives. 


In  our  is9U«  of  July  5  last  we  referred 
to  the  use  of  "  Student's  "  gamboge 
wiiter-colour  paint  on  the  gUas  side  of 
negataves,  and  dea  ribed  a  method  of  obtaining  a  level 
tint  by  means  of  fiuJi-hair  dabbers.  With  tubes  recently 
purchasecl  the  pajiit  haa  remained  persistently  and  Un- 
dewmbly  tacky,  doubtless  due  to  some  alteration  in  manu- 
facture owing  to  existing  conditions.  In  hunting  about 
for  a  substitute  one  was  found  in  all  reepecte  superior 
It  permits  of  comparatively  large  areas  being  covered 
evenly  and  without  granularity,  of  distinct  value  when 
oJaar-glaas  ahadows  have  to  be  kept  back ;  it  may  be  more 
perfectly  graduated  from  a  medium  to  a  very  light  tint; 
It  haa  good  light-stopping  power,  and  hides  the  outline.^ 
lese;  and  finally  it  m*m  firmly.  The  substitute  is  yellow 
dye  mixed  with  jjujn.  The  particular  dye  used  was  Har 
nngton's  "  special  aniline  yellow  "  water-soluble,  ob- 
t*inabl«  through  a  chemist  only.  A  convenient  working 
strength  is  60  grains  dimolved  in  1  ounce  of  hot  water 
to  which  2  fluid  ounces  of  tihick  gum  (about  the  consistency 
of  golden  syrup)  is  added.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out 
that  •  office  gum  "  thickened  by  evaporating  it  in  a  dish 
will  meet  the  oase.  For  dilution,  gum  of  ordinary  cou- 
sistOTcy  u  employed.  It  is  essential  that  the  glass  be  clean 
and  free  from  grease,  and  the  dabbing  must  be  continuwl 
until  the  mixture  is  set,  otherwise  an  even  tint  may  not 
be  obUmed.  Isolated  small  parts,  such  as  a  heavy 
shadow  under  the  chin,  can  be  evenly  coated  with  a  sable 
bru4.h  For  furtJier  deUils  the  article  alreadv  quoted 
must  be  consulted.  '     ' 


Carbon   in 
Winter. 


riio  experienced  carbon  printer  has  a 
1'i.tty  g<jod  idea  as  to  the  atmospherical 
cm„lit,„„s  „..o.sary  to  the  production  of  good  work:  but 
tl...-  K-i.intT  who  has  Btartetl  in  the  spring  or  summer 
usually  gets  into  trouble  about  this  time  of  year,  when 
cold,  damp  and  dull  days  are  to  be  expected  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  assume  that  conditions  which  make  for  per- 
sonajcynfort  are  also  those  which  are  favourable  to  carbon 
prniteg;  an  equaMe,  fairly  warm,  temperdture  and  a 
rather  dry  atmosphere  will  remove  most  of  the  seasonable 
troubles  of  the  jirocess.  Cold  and  damp  mean  rapid 
■'•  'on    of   the   tiatue    if   it   is   left   exposed   to   the 

•'  "  for  even  a  short  time  while  continuatinjf  action 

goes  ou  so  rapidly  that  it  is  often  not  suspected,  and  cor- 
rect exposure  becomes  difficult.  Recently  we  found  a 
batch  of  prints  much  iinder-expo8e<l,  and  put  them  aside 
to  "  pick  up  "  a  little.  It  was  a  damp  day  and  the  walls 
were  almost  bedewed.  In  two  hours  the  pirinta  proved  t« 
be  fully  exposed  and  developed  well.  Now  if  the  first 
prints  had  proved  right,  and  the  development  of  the 
remainder  had   been  delayed,   the   later  ones  would   have 
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b«en  spoiled,  and  the  exposure  blamed  by  the  fair-weather 
operator.  A'nother  diiliculfcy  often  arises  in  damp  weather 
in  stripping  from  the  temporary  support.  If  the  transfer 
|i  t  ir  remains  on  too  long,  before  it  is  quite  dry  it  often 
rii.i.ses  to  strip,  and  print  and  flexible  support  are  both 
wasted.  The  best  way  to  secure  good  prints  with  tlie 
minimum  of  worry  is  to  work  in  a  warm  room  free  from 
<ja8  or  coke  fumes,  if  possible  j)rinting  in  the  same  room 
by  a  mercury-vapour  lamp  and  using  an  electric  fan  to 
accelerate  drying  when  transferring.  The  artificial  light 
ensures  printing  being  done  in  time  to  develop  the  same 
day,  for  if  prints  have  to  be  left  on  the  negatives  all  night 
in  winter  weather  they  are  seldom  worth  developing  next 
day.  All  sensitive  tissue  and  exposed  prints  should  be  kept 
in  a  calcium  box  with  even  more  care  than  is  needed  for 
platinum  papers.  Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  give  ample 
time  for  the  wax  supports  to  harden,  as  the  turpentine 
evaporates  more  slowly  at  low  temperature. 
♦  *  * 

Surface  With  many  of  the  developers  and  fixing 

Deposits.  baths  now  used  there  is  great  danger  of 

leaving  a  deposit  of  what  may  broadly  be  called  dirt  upon 
the  surface  of  the  negative  film,  and  even  upon  bromide 
papers.  This,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  very  thin  veil, 
would  usually  pass  unnoticed  if  the  negatives  were  simply 
dried  and  printed,  but  when  a  retouching  medium  is 
applied  it  renders  this  filmy  deposit  more  transparent,  so 
that  a  patchy  appearance  is  given  to  the  print.  Moreover, 
if  such  negatives  have  to  be  intensified  or  reduced,  stains 
may  arise  from  the  dirt  reacting  upon  the  bleaching  agent. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  use  the  ne>w  developers 
for  negative  work,  and  as  they  are  used  repeatedly  they 
become  turbid,  giving  the  result  mentioned,  while  some 
of  the  acid  fixing  baths  leave  a  fine  deposit  of  sulphur 
upon  the  plate.  The  remedy  for  all  this  is  thoroughly 
to  swab  the  gelatine  surface  with  a  fair-sized  pad  of 
cotton  wool,  or,  what  is  better  and  more  economical,  a 
piece  of  soft  wash  leather.  Except  in  very  hot  weather 
there  is  little  risk  of  scratching  the  surface,  and  the  risk  is 
obviated  by  the  use  of  an  efiicient  hardening  solution  in 
the  fixing  bath,  or  in  extreme  cases  by  the  use  of  a 
separate  formaline  bath.  If  the  gelatine  surface  is 
allowed  to  dry  before  it  is  cleaned  it  will  be  found  difficult 
to  treat  it  by  re-wetting,  and  it  is  better  to  use  methy- 
lated spirit,  turpentine,  or  petrol  applied  with  a  pad  of 
cotton  wool  or  flannelette. 


An  Opderly 
Dark  Room. 


When  a  photographer  is  working  single- 
handed,  he  may,  of  course,  please  him- 
self as  to  the  condition  of  his  .dark-room.  He  knows,  or 
thinks  he  Ifnows,  what  all  the  unlabelled  bottles  contain, 
which  dishes  are  saturated  with  hypo  or  mercury,  and 
where  to  find  the  racks  or  tanks  for  an  unusual  size ;  but 
when  assistants  are  employed,  such  a  lack  of  method  is  not 
only  wasteful,  but  may  lead  to  actual  disaster.  The  great 
point  is  to  keep  as  ''ew  things  in  the  dark-room  as  is  pos- 
sible, and  to  provide  definite  places  for  each.  Next  in 
importance  comes  legible  labelling  of  all  bottles,  whether 
stock  chemicals  or  mixed  solutions.  Wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible, stock  chemicals  should  not  be  kept  in  the  dark-room, 
nor  should  solutions  be  made  therein.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  all  formulae  actually  in  use  written  out  clearly 
and  posted  up  where  they  can  be  seen  readily,  so  that  it 
would  be  quite  possible  for  a  stranger  to  go  into  the  dark- 
room and  start  work  without  further  instructions.  It  is 
wonderful  what  facilities  in  working  can  be  obtained  by 
a  little  judicious  planning,  and  what  a  number  of  stains, 
scratches,  and  broken  negatives  are  avoided.  The  holid-iv 
season,  when  there  is  a  temporary  rearrangement  of 
Ubniir    is  a  time  when  any  lack  of  system  of  this  s>.v^  is 


most  keenly  felt.  We  have  just  been  talking  to  a  photo- 
grapher who  found  himself  a  stranger  in  his  own  dark- 
room during  an  assistant's  holiday,  while  the  assistant  on 
his  return  Complained  that  he  found  everything  upset.  It 
is  not  too  soon  to  think  of  Christmas  work  now,  and  to 
get  ready  for  it  by  making  the  way  smooth  in  little  matters 
like  this. 

ENLARGrNG  METHODS. 

To  most  people  the  mention  of  enlarging  apparatus  only 
suggests  the  magnified  magic  lantern  which  is  so  generally 
used,  and  for  small  negatives,  say,  up  to  half-plate  or  even 
to  whole-plkte  size,    this    type    is    convenient   and    leaves 
little  to  be  desired.     When  the  diameter  of  the  condenser 
exceeds    ten    inches    practical     difficulties    have    to    be 
encountered,  and  these  are  not  so  much  inherent  in  the 
design  as  in  the  optical  imperfections   which   cannot   be 
eliminated  without  an  outlay  which  would  be  prohibitive  to 
any  but  the  most  wealthy  purchasers.     In  order  to  obtain 
a  sufficiently  good  light  with  a  large  apparatus,  the  electric 
arc  is  usually  employed,  and  this,   although  theoretically 
perfect,   has   a  way   of   finding  out   imperfections  in  the 
grinding  of  the  condenser  as  well  as  in  the  annealing  and 
uniformity   of   density   in   the   glass  itself.      Hence  dark 
patches  with  colour  fringes,  which  alter  in  position  upon 
the  screen  when  the  light  is  moved,  but  which  cannot  be 
got  rid  of  altogether.    With  a  large  illuminant,  such  as  an 
incandescent  mantle,  these  defects  are  less  evident,  because 
the  source  of  light  is  larger,  and  rays  from  more    widely 
separated  points  falling  upon  the  condenser  simultaneously 
tend  to  equalise  the  illumination  over  the  whole  field  of 
the  lens.    In  a  similar  way  the  introduction  of  one  or  more 
pieces  of  ground  glass  tends  to  the  same  end,  but  at  the 
expense  of  illuminating  power — a  serious  matter  if  a  dense 
negative  has  to  be  dealt  with,  unless  the  size  of  the  arc 
which  is  being  used  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  work 
which  is  usually  required  of  it.      From  some  recent  experi- 
ments we  are  led  to  believe  that  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  the  use  of  one  of  the  smaller  nitrogen-filled 
lamps  of  the  type  generally  known  as  "  half-watt."      In 
the  pattern  which  is  most  suitable  for  our  purpose  the 
filament  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spiral  like  a  bell 
spring,  which  is  bent  into  a  circular  form  so  that  it  gives 
an  apparently  solid  ring  of  light,  which  is  horizontal  when 
the  lamp  is  in  a  pendant  position.     In  order  to  make  the 
best  use  of  these  lamps,  this  ring  of  light  must  be  parallel 
with  the  surface  of  the  condenser.    There  is  thus  a  tempta- 
tion to  fix  it  "  end  on,"  but  this  does  not  conduce  to  the 
longevity  of  the  lamp,  for  not  only  is  the  filament  more 
likely  to  fracture,  but  the^  blackening  of  the  bulb,  which 
should  be  confined  to  the  specially  designed  neck,  is  spread 
over  the  whole  surface.     It  is,  therefore,  a  better  plan  to 
have  the  lamp  in  its  normal  position,  and  to  transmit  the 
rays  to  the  condenser  by  means  of  an  ordinary  mirrorj 
silvered  on  the  back,  the  direct  light  from  the  side  of  the 
spiral  being  cut  off  by  a  metal  or  asbestos  shield.     Those 
familiar  with  the  Howellite  gas  lamp  for  projection  will 
readily  see  the  necessity  for  this. 

So  far  we  have  assumed  that  expense  is  no  object  and 
that  shortness  of  exposure  is  of  great  consequence,  in  order 
that  slow  papers  of  the  Kodura  or  Cyko  types  can  be  used 
for  enlarging  as  well  ab  the  more  rapid  bromide  papers.  If 
this  be  not  the  case,  excellent  results  may  be  obtained 
without  the  use  of  a  condenser  at  all,  a  powei-ful  light  being 
placed  behind  the  negative  and  diffused  by  means  of  two 
or  even  more  thicknesses  of  ground  glass.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  noted  that  most  of  those  who  have  used  this 
method  have  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  great  aid  of 
an  efficient  reflector.  If  an  ordinary  silvered  concave  glass 
reflector,  such  as  is  commonly  used  behind  gas  lights  in 
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f>aBsage8  aucl  corridors,  be  projierly  adjusted,  a  brightly 
illuminated  disc  will  be  projettcd  upon  the  ground  glass 
diffuser.  Tiie  illumination  will  be  more  even  and  the 
exponut^s  rfdncefl  by  at  !e'.>-t  ine-half.  Even  four  pieces 
■'f  !ii  of  a  hollow  jjvramid,  with 

'h'  f  jjreatly  increased  evenness 

and  strength  oi  lighting. 

Of  direct  Hsrhting  sjrstenis  of  this  class  the  specially 
designed  "  irridiron  "  pattern  of  mercury  vapour  lamp  is 
probably  the  nearest  to  perfection  we  are  likely  to  obtain. 
Here  we  have  a  set  of  short  parallel  tubes  emitting  an 
intensely  actinic  light,  which  are  placed  comparatively 
near  the  negative  with  a  ground  trlass  diffuser  between. 
This  arrangement  i.s  extensively  u.«'  '         "  ...  ^.^ 

not  seem  to  be  so  widelv  known  in  !  ts 

warrant,     p^  ■       •      ■     ■  ,, 

country,  p(.  -.1 

with  at  cert 
occnpied.      I 


In  former  years  a 
[•en.-;. J   millions — of  collodioi. 
this  way  with  perfect  sticcesa  aiid 


!  lids— 
..    ;......, i ....  nts   in 

of  working;  but  in 


these  days  it  would  not  do  to  have  to  wait  for  good  dar 
to  make  an  enlargement  for  Press  purposes.     Nevertli. 
such  an  apparatus  forms  a  very  useful  addendum  to  the 
ordinary  enlarging  lantern,  when  an  order  comes  in  for  a 
large  print  from  a  12  hf  10  negative.  " 

Illumination  of  the  negative  by  reflected  light  has  been 

recommended  by  some,  and  various  lighting  attachmehts 

have    been    devised   for   the    purpose.       They  are  all  very 

similar    in    design.       A  white  screen  is  fixed  behind  the 

negative,  and  two  or  more  powerful  lights  are  placed) so 

that  it  is  as  evenly  illuminated  as  possible.     The  results 

obtained   are   excellent,   But,   except   for   small    sizes,-  the 

exposures    are  unduly  prolonged,  even  the  rapid    papers 

requiring  exposures  of  three  to  thirty  minutes  with  two 

small  arc  lamps  and  a  lenh  working  at  a  normal  f/8.    With 

very  thin  negatives  result?  can  be  obtained  which  canriot 

be  eqnalle'I  hy  aiiv  other  method,  but  with  dense  ones,  it 

to    ?et   detail    in    the   high-lights   with    any 

•isou.     A  point  which  must  not  be  overlooked 

•■  between  light,  reflecting  screen,  and  nega- 

ild  be  adjustable,  so  that  for  small  negatives 

the  illumination  may  be  made  stronger,  while  for  larger 

ones,  in  which  more  surface  has  to  be  used,  the  light  cnn 

be  equalt^  distributed  over  it. 


THE     EXHIBITION 
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1  Hl»    IITT 
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at  t                           '.uM.',  jS,  Uu.. 

wh.                            -.omething  in 

fnmi    ihf    iiiihtary   autlx.ritu'^. 

Air  F''>ri-e,  att^-iid"!  toilfclnro  i! 

ch»liT*ip-.l  t>y  (;«-n.ral  .\'ihn)".r«'.  li. 

i<>n  »nti-«ir.  raft 

defon.x-*.  and  Lt  Colonel  M 

i  of  tho  aA.F. 

I*hot<ji:raphic  8«ctioiL       C< 

e»,  in  his  addmo,  dwelt 

ap<«ii   th.'  <  I atio ration  of  »  »>> - 

.'      ■    ■           hie  in- 

»«»tii.'.nti..ti  whi'h  had  been  i«a! 

of  tb« 

war      >• 

eaiti'T  I 

with    ih 

lu- 

t..iii.h.-l   ;ii'    ■ 

ll  ha.1 

hvl    <.>    !•     x'lvrd    in   the  « 

and    c»in'                    -rk  of 

rot.ri  r  ,•    thu  ineiny's   pla:: 

"•  "f   !■'  '                    taken 

fr.ifii  ::..■  air.     Of  •ome  of  tti- 

to  »av 

iM>thiiij{,    tor  the  reason   th   ' 

iiii_>     LiH'T     wt-n-    ^•llltinns 

which   had   not  T»t  b'.pn   r- 

the-  enemy.     He  paiil   a 

tribato  to  the  help  whi< ' 

j!ven  in  this  military  photo- 

PORTRAITS    IN    THE 

At    the   prcaent    exhibitioii    th<'rf  arp  n<>t  .i  gn-.it  manr  {x^r- 
traita  :  but  what  thers  are  rank.  ;klroo*t  withi.ui  •>xrrptii>n.   as 


fine  things.   I'r»-«nDin^r)>l> 
will    strike  both   the 
aniaU>ur  as   t:-  -  -  - 
K<>iin(>tb  M<- 
t.iinly  stand  . 
th»*   rtH-ririi*  < 

•  IV 


from  our  kn. 

Iili"n*»».      TIk:   .-..,.-,,   y,.  , 

1-  rrut  will  n'.'t  b«  1-^  »d 


'■nt  works  of  N.  E.  Lubo*hM 

rapber    and     the     artiitic 

-aits  of  Dr. 

:i  (19;,  r.^r- 

but  in  all 

^■'  lifosiM^l 

They 

ry  ;    but 

t  th<-ir  «iitpji.<-U  in  normal 
now  wrll  in  the  lifo.   and 

'   ita  full  value  tho  tollin;; 

■  '"  -  '!  known,  but  his 
nl,  (or  it  is  con- 


oilliilxjration.   he  said,   hnl    I 

'.;  the  aei  i  : 
-«    v:n^    !• 


.'rapliv  bv   1.111.  .-v>.-i,^ty  h  |r.-'  1.  :it.  Dr.  C.   Atkin  Swan,  wliose 

of  tho  utmost  value  in  tlHnr 

eye  of  tho  Army. 

'.    Ashmorc.   by   Mr. 

r.rabazon,   tho  latter 

.     ,:  I'jture  of  optical  glass 

in  this  oountrr.  for  which,  he  said,  they  hmi  to  thank  an  oAicer 

of  the  ICA.F..  Captain  Toy». 

A  pleasinc  incident  of  the  opening  proceedings  was  the  pre- 

to  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferguson,  K.C.,  of  tho  first  Hurl«>r 

I  Memorial   Medal,  awarded  to  Mr.   Ferguson   for  tht* 

•■'I  by  him  on  the  early  work  of  Hur'er 

iiit  of  the  discourses  to  be  delivered  in 

.   of   the  work  of  these   two  investigators.     Mr. 

i  lie  tlio  last  two  years  has  devoted    an  immense 

amount  of   time  to  the  arrangement  of    tho   manuscripts    ef 

Ilurter  and  DriffieM.  and  visitors  to  the  exhibition  will  havo 

the  opportunity  of  <'x.iraining  in  the  Society 'a  Museum  on  tho 

a«<onii  flfx'r  th.  •■   ri  of  tho  original  apparatus  used  in  iho 

H.   ami  D.   ph  .il  investigations, 'and  constnicted   for 

the  most  part  bv  Mi.  Driffield  hirow^H. 

PICTORIAL    SECTION. 

vinciDC  in  its  pors.iiality.  Whilst  Dr.  Meea  sits  quiet  and  self- 
ahlntOn,  though  jm  rliap<i  a  littlo  conscious  of  the  camera,  tho 
uther  sitter  has  a  iii"i.'  sfiontaneous  poise  of  the  hoad,  which  tM 
superbly  manaiffl  :i~  to  lighting  and,  by  ita  "  roundness"  and 
modelling,  ri.«-*<  to  u  liigh  level  of  pictorial  merit.  Both  theso 
prints  ar«  struii'.;  a'l  I  forcible,  of  a  pleasant  tint,  rich  and  full 
in  the  shadows  uixl  l<rii:ht  in  the  high-lights.  An  cnlargeniont 
o(  a  plK>ti>grai>h  of  lolstoy  in  peasant's  garb  shows  tlie  Count 
as  |>ot«ov>iri;:  tlw  f«'  i  il  characteristics  of  the  Rus.sian  type,  with 
tho  uii8oi>hi»tir:it-'il,  almost  humblo  look  of  the  pea-iuint,  and 
iKithing  of  tho  lnNiirini;  of  a  Count.  Perhaps  tho  - 
carnient  is  U'l  mu.  ii  in  eridonco  for  Uie  prominence  v 
head  should  recti vo. 

Hugo   van   NVaJoiioyon,   jnn.,   is   another    portraitist  whose 
work  is  to  th</  fore  this  jear.     He  succeeds  best  with  heads  of 
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yoans  ladi«,  with  whom  he  udopta  a  eort  of  formula  for 
ligbtini;.  His  favourite  plan  »»«m8  to  be  to  put  the  face  in  a 
geatle  half-light  and  to  relieve  it  on  one  side  by  a  high-light 
coming;  somewhat  from  behind.  It  is  a  very  effective  scheme, 
(iitii  Uj  advantage  in  "  Portrait  of  a  Girl "  (14)  and  "  Portrait  " 
(10).  '•  Reflei,  a  self-portrait"  (107),  carries  out  the  same 
i«ie;i ;  but  ia  "The  Necklace"  (102)  he  faUs  back  on  the  now 
Jmckneved  notion  of  placing  a  sitter  on  a  chair  close 
to  a  wall  where  she  ia  merged  into  her  own  shadow.  Richard 
Hopkins  shows  us  a  "  Portrait  of  Hugo  van  Wadcnoyen,  jun. " 
<119),  wherein  the  side-lighting  is  again  the  scheme.  This^is  a 
line  work,  though  a  little  hard  in  the  modelling. 

The  Hoover  Art  Co.,  in  "  Portrait  of  Miss  Ruebens  "  (3)  and 
'■  Portrait  of  Miss  Ruth  Frank  "  (7),' exhibit  a  soft  and  diffused 
■m'thod  of  lighting  "treatment,  quite  suitable  to  such  charming 
•ubjects,  but  likely  to  pall  if  adopted  as  a  general  style. 
Another  work  of  soft  quality  is  "Margery  "  (43),  by  Robert 
Chalmers,  which  exhibits  a  very  successful  arrangement  of  the 
enbject. 

Something  entirely  modem  in  style  and  design  has  been 
attempted  by  Florence  Vandanim  in  the  decorative  sort  of  por- 
trait called  "  Allinson  "  (57).  It  is  a  head  of  a  young  man  in 
a  dominating  hat,  the  print  being  longer  horizontally  than 
TOrtically.  It  has  exquisite  quality  and  the  modelling  upon 
the  cheek  is  particularly  admirable.  "Head  of  a  Lady"  (111), 
by  H.  Essenhigh  Corke,  has  also  excellent  quality  ;  but  his 
babies  are  more  successful  this  year.  A  life-sized  "  Baby  "  (60) 
and  a  "  Child  Portrait"  (82)  are  both  extremely  pretty,  parti- 
cularly the  latter,  by  reason  of  the  engaging  way  the  little  one 
kolds  an  apple. 

We  are  accustomed  to  novelties  and  modem  ideas  from  Mrs. 
"Mania  Pearson,  who  sometimes  oversteps  the  bounds  of  safety 
in  her  attempts  to  be  arresting.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  "  The  Aeroplane  Hat"  (5)  suffers  on  this  account,  charm- 
ing as  it  is  in  quality  and  treatment.  The  hat  itself  savours 
of   revue   millinery,   and   the  jwse  of    the  lady    is    similarly 


without   reason. 


Two  strong  portraits,  apparently  in  coloured  gum-bichromate, 
are  arresting  in  a  more  legitimate  way :  one  is  "  Richard  Hall, 
Painter  "  (80)  and  the  other  "The  French  Caricaturist,  Henri 
Stein "  (81).  Tlhey  arc  by  A.  Motteau,  who  has  treated  them 
in  a  forcible  and  rather  heavy  manner,  emulating  the  popular 
idea  of  what  an  oil-painting  should  be.  As  examples  of 
coloured  prints,  they  axe  as  successful  as  anything  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  portraiture,  which,  however,  is  not 
saying  much.  Their  antithesis  is  seen  in  three  exquisite  and 
delicate  little  prints  in  pale  tones  by  Charles  Peabody,  of 
which  the  finest  by  far  is  "  Miss  Peabody  "  (97),  which, 
in  regard  to  jKwing  and  arrangement,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

A  novel  idea  is  exploited  by  W.  Foster  Brigham,  who  has 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  photographing  the  reflection,  in  the 
mirror  of  a  sideboard,  of  a  lady  who  stands  at  a  window.  The 
subject  is  a  nice  one ;  bat  the  advantage  o!  the  plan  adopted 
in  "In  the  Sideboard  "  (109)  over  a  direct  view  is  not  appa- 
rent, since  the  sideboard  itself  is  all  but  non-existent  in  the 
result.  Possibly  tihe  double  distance  from  the  camera  which 
the  mirror  secures  has  led  the  photographer  to  avail  himself 
of  the  ruse. 

J.  Mcintosh  is  not  a  constant  exhibitor  by  any  means,  and 
we  are  glad  to  welcome,  as  a  sign  of  his  maintained  enthusiasm, 
the  excellent  portrait  of  "  W.  B.  Ferguson,  K.C.,  M.A."  (92), 
whose  head  is  splendidly  modelled. 

One  or  two  nude  studies  are  of  interest,  the  most  successful 
from  the  point  of  view  of  posing  being  Louis  J.  Steele's  "  After 
the  Bath  "  (117),  which  has  deservedly  received  a  medal.  This 
is  a  charming  e.xercise  in  posing  and  lighting.  Angus  Basil's  • 
"  Child  Study  "  (100)  seems  a  little  hard  by  reason  of  its  skil- 
fully managed  contrasts  of  dark  and  light  against  a  rather 
aggressive  background. 

The  whole  show  has  quite  a  distinguished  air,  and  to  be  repre- 
sented amongst  its  good  company  is,  indeed,  a  distinction  in 
itself. 


A    PERSONAL    IMPRESSION    BY    F.    C.    TILNEY. 


TuE  first  score  of  prints  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery  in 
the  premises  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  in  Russell 
Square  determine  the  artistic  success  of  the  exhibition.  There 
is  a  little  falling  off  in  quality  as  one  makes  the  tour  of  the 
room  ;  but  that  is  always  the  case.  The  wisdom  of  crowding 
all  the  best  work  in  the  wall-space  first  visited  is  to  be  doubted. 
Expectations  are  by  this  plan  raised  high,  only  to  suffer  a 
gradual  but  inevitable  lowering,  which  at  the  same  time  lowers 
the  spirits  and  appreciation  of  the  spectator.  Yet  this  course  is 
always  adopted.  Some  day  an  innovating  spirit  will  try  the 
op|x«_ite  method,  and  so  lead  the  critic's  judgment  through  a 
rising  scale  of  enthusiasm  until  it  finishes  in  breathless  admira- 
tion at  the  piece  de  resistance. 

However,  one  must  admit  that,  small  though  the  show  is,  its 
merit  is  certainly  great,  and,  unlike  the  London  Salon,  there 
da«  not  appear  to  be  a  swamping  of  the  home  article  by  prints 
kroucht  from  overseas,  although  here,  as  in  PaU  Mall,  exampl* 
«f  American  work  are  outstanding. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  of  all  are  the  two  portraits  by 
v.  E.  Luboshez  (15  and  19),  the  first  of  which  is  a  speaking  like- 
ness of  Dr.  Kenneth  Mees.  Both  these  heads  are  finely  treated, 
in  a  downright,  frank,  and  simple  manner  ;  well  lit,  conven- 
tional, but  highly  effective  as  to  lighting  ;  rich  in  tone,  with 
dark  backgrounds  and  thoroughly  masculine  in  treatment. 

Other  portraits  of  sweetness  rather  than  Strength  are  by  H. 
van  Wadenoyen,  jun.  (14  and  18).  They  are  delightful' exer- 
cises in  lighting  and  have  great  charm  of  treatment. 

In  landscape  there  are  prints  of  unusual  strength.  J.  W. 
Lumb  contributes  two  highly  artistic  works :  "  The  Peak 
•<..mlry  "  (121)  and  "  The  New  Suburb  "  (2).  Perhaps  the  latter 


is  the  finer  achievement,  sinCe  it  is  a  good  effort  in  picture- 
making  with  material  of  a  slightly-commonplace  nature,  and  for 
that  reason  reflects  the  more  credit  on  the  photographer;  but  both 
are  replete  with  feeling.  Equally  charming,  though  quite 
different  in  style,  is  tTie  grey,  misty  view  called  "  Evening  on 
the  Thames  "  (27),  and  sent  by  Walter  Selfa  I  have  seen  many 
examples  of  Mr.  Selfe's  river  work,  but  rarely  one  surpassing 
this  tender  little  idyll,  with  its  full  atmosphere  and  its  truth  of 
effect.  The  sun  struggling  through  the  vaporous  veil  is  beau- 
tifully rendered.  The  old  houses  in  "  St.  Mauy's  Lane,  Tewkes- 
bury "  (30)  show  that  G.  B.  Clifton  grows  better  and  better  in 
his  outout. 

A  good  note  is  struck  in  A.  S.  Roberts  "  Amiens  "  (8)  where 
a  tree  in  the  foreground  creates  a  heavy  shade,  beyond  wliicli 
the  town  is  seen  in  all  the  charm  of  bright  half  tones  and 
reduced  scale.  Dr.  S.  T.  Steward's  "Barmouth"  (10)  is  a 
purely  "  photographic  "  .but  likewise  eminently  artistic  view 
of  that  delightful  spot  on  tihe  Welsh  Coast.  It  is  a  most 
valuable  example  of  how  safely  the  camera  may  be  trusted  to 
render  artistic  quality,  nuance,  tone  values,  light  and 
aimosphere  without  seeking  the  aid  of  control.  It  is  not  a 
dreamy  thing  by  any  means,  but  sharp  and  taking  as  views  are 
sometimes  under  certain  natural  conditions.  The  dreamy  and 
romantic  is  offered  by  H.  Y.  Siimmons  who  sends  two  magnifi- 
cent moonlight  effects,  "An  Impression  of  Thebes"  (13)  and 
"A  Souvenir  of  a  Bygone  Day  "  (21).  Whether  these  prints 
are  really  from  moonlight  exposures  or  not  scarcely  matters, 
since  they  look  as  tlhough  they  were.  If  they  were  not,  then 
they  have  been  controlled,  and  that  to  excellent  purpose.  Their 
breadth  of   effect  and  their  tender  mood  mark  tlhem   out  as 
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iiDcngBt  t%e  leading  prints  of  tli<>  year,  anywhere.  What 
•  hsnn«d  me  in  th«in  both  was  the  admirable  luminosity  of  the 
!.\rL  <iki«*  a  nhjst  ditBcnlt  achiovement.  In  the  '  Souvenir 
of  a  Bygone  Day  "  fSiis  characteristic  is  trulj  remarkable.  Mr. 
Summons's  "  Lybian  Mountains  "  (09)  «re  stupendous. 

For  sheer  beauty  of  quality  '  Kind's  Lynn  "  (74),  by  T.*H.  B. 

Soott,  has  not  been  beaten  in  tlil-  '~      itput  of  work  from 

»nT  Knurre.     li  is  imieecribable  ;i:  ..ible;  but  it  makes 

'■.  in  all  other  respects  not  above  the  average,  one  of 

•  harm. 

Something  sLmiLir  may  be  said  of  Fl 

Mill"   (101),   whi<-h    likewise    ha<.    (-oiii.  _  ,    . 

■ot  strong  in  composition. 

Amongst  figure  subjects  of  the  usual  kind  and  fa 


ned 

it    ifl 


,M, 


4raits  by  Mrs    M.   Pearson,  and  oilters,   there  are  one  or  two 


nude!>  that  are  artistically  managed.  A  beautiful  study  by 
L.  J.  Steele,  called  ".\iter.the  Bathe"  (117)  sho>\s  excellent 
posing,  and  ia  perfectly  Greek  in  maimer.  Another  by  Dr. 
Evershed,  called  "  Allegory  "  (6)  owes  its  success  to  the  manage- 
ment of  its  dark  tone  rather  than  to  its  posing  or  composition- 
The  little  skull  in  the  background  is  a  touch  that  seejns  to 
sound  an  insincere  note,  and  the  meaning  of  the  allegory  is 
elusive. 

Small  as  it  is,  tin-  •'xliibition  is  hisihly  iiiterostiug,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  not  making  too  lengthy  a  demand  upon  the 
physical  powers  of  th^  spectator.  One  can  enjoy  it  without 
getting  gallery  headache,  or  exx>erienciiig  that  bored  feeling 
which  a  plethora  of  pitotographs  brings,  sui^ly,  to  a  critic  who 
feels  an  obligation  to  <iee  everything  and  keep  his  faculties 
fresh.  F.  C.  Tiuonr. 


MATTERS     OF     PROFESSIONAL    MOMENT. 


(Pft-sideatial  Addres^i  by  .Mr.  E.  l>ruiiunond  Young  before  the  Edinbtirgh  S'jciety  of  Professional  Photographers.) 


l>i>iu  AST)  Gmrvaasi.—lti  thi«  our  fir»t  m.-eting  of  a  regular 

•fwion  it  haa  derolrpd  uprm  me  to  lill  the  programme  by  pro- 

Ti.iing  aomelhing  to   (li«-us«.    to   ,i;ree  or  ilisagrcw   aliout.     In 

2  for  a  mjb)rt-t  of  whi^li  I  kt:..v»  anything  various  theoM* 

■od   to  me,   all   to  be  iIj  -  '      '    .tight   the  b(«t 

I  could  do  would  !»•  to  i  :ve  work  of  the 

V  and  nlf  •  I...      \Mi.  :.|eaa 

to  norpe  in<)  ■■■i*  i  .    vou. 

1    f--!   'h\-   ■■•■  ,,Te  a  big 

fi.^M   i-i   ■•'.:   ,1.  ^  _  ^,_  in  our 

■  riihif,.'!  h.  ;:  Uy,  of  one  small  phaiu.- of  the  common  actitrn  that 

•'■in    bo  urriJi;,:<><L 

The  great  thing  is  to  keep  the  Society  •  bve  •ocieiy,  and  for 
fhat  it  mum  ;ioY>mplish      ■  ' .'  '-'rMting  work.     My  idt* 

•  that  wi>  ouaht  Ut  havf  ..Ij. 


'^'COfpiUFd 

I         !  with  the 
i-h«T*  might  be  imtitutetl— a 


u..   • 

an.l   <.., 

---,.',     . 

in   »).-    • 

1    ,,  , 

•".V 

a  class 

, !  .-^ 

.  .1  thei«  ia  a 

r  and  wider  •  : 

!•    '  'V  and.  wiAin,. 
a  U  anoed  class,  som. 
I.  '.■  riaaa.  for  the 
Ally  (     I  see  no  re.i- 
of  real  Valtie  t<>  tli'-    I'-s 

Then-    i«   so   mw  a    if  t 
ire  so  miirh  abuitr«l  and 
p<i<ition,    a  knowl<>«ii;e  >■'' 
ov-nlellinc  of  th«»   f.vi-  » 
•oQplerl   with  a  sound   t^xiirm  .i; 
br«ljr  ..f  vwry   valuable   aaftvs.tant.'. 

r 

to  me  as  a  mo«t  ■■ 
'  iM  mof.' 

•  mo — and,  ju<i 
ill   the  tinve— : 

There  i»  kih- 

•  t  w.-  ' 

%•.   ti. 


.1.1 

1  nd  to 

'I  an 

I   til.' 

K.ioca- 

form 

a  oom- 

f  an 

>;  A 

-••1    alwu'.     «.i     ....     ivnns 

i  ~that  a  course  of  com- 

ngnre,    and    the   correct 

a  great  measare  and, 

i«  very  soon  a 

•'  standard  of 

.ibl«  work  for  the  Society 

-:ify   our  existrnoe,  and 

''  •>  all  suffer  from  time  to 

raphera'   remarks,  aome 


the 


benefit  to  onnelvea 

'<nnelve«, 

look   for 

apdii   Irom  Ui«  little  dodgea  of 

flWnnt  or  calling  the  photograph  by  a 

flrrvni  name  ;  not  that  I  eondTni)  tbMe  varianta  from  a  boai- 


r«M  iKiint  of  view,  but  these  methods  do  nothing  towards'  the 
improvemt^tft  of  vportraitare. 

To  ooiue  back  to  the  suggested  retouching  class.  I  was  asked 
to  lay  before  the  Board  a  note  of  what  would  be  required  for 
this  daaa.  I  may  here  mention  why  I  suggested  retouching  as 
th«  subject  for  the  claM.  It  struck  me  as  being  very  mucli 
neeiled  and  most  ea*.''  '      ••  art-  plenty  of  model- 

ling ilsiw  V  few  I  id  one  or  two  plaster 

bustM  wouki  .-.u  > .      1  proiKised  thai  tho  deskt.. 

of  simple  o'l  -• md  a  tal>le  with  a«-ntral  light, 

as  the  claaaea  wuuhl  be  tuld  in  the  evening.  If  it  is  not  pcssilile 
to  run  the  course  in  cunjanction  with  modelling.  I  would  have 
th«  atadento  do  a  certain  amount  of  simple  and  rapid  drawing. 
Say  in  a  class  of  twelve  have  six  desks,  an<l  while  six  study  the 
plaatiT  caata  with  i>a|M-r  and  pencil  (no  matter  how  elementar}' 
th«>  ilr.twing  rHorts),  tlie  other  six  <iiuld  wark  on  negnti\-w<. 
Tlwt  uluhti^-r  casta  should  bt>  polishol.  and  .-i  slrong  lighting 
arranired  and,  of  courw-.  varied,  so  that  the  student  would  see 
the  ohanea  of  the  shadows  ami  where  4lie  high-light«>  struck, 
fon-inc  on  the  stiidiiit  the  light  and  sliad<-  ami  <Y>niitruct ion  of 
a  hewi.  'They  would  also  be  sliown  agnuiet  light  and  dark 
bai'k(;r<>un<Ja.  I  feel  praKy  snre  that  after  a  oourK  as  sug- 
g<ite<l  the  stndent  would  know  better  than  to  put  a  high-light 
down  th.»  c-ntn-  of  the  nose,  irrespective  of  tlie  lighting,  an 
etanij>le  of    Dtoui-lLliiif  I   have  «>.<?n   more  than  once. 

\..w  th.it  lA  uiK'  i.l';i.  .Vnother  that  I  thought  of  ;  advertis- 
•  vT.ipln  •-.♦■riis  to  nu'  a  great  problem.  We  can't 
-al<»  oi  tin-  sales,  or  anything  of  that  natuiv,  and 
yet  the  more  .idverlising  wfj  can  do  the  better  for  us  all.  It 
stimolalea  tho  demand  (or  photographs.  Co-operation  might 
oome  into  this,  and  ixrhapa  some  member  might  give  the  sub- 
ject a  thought  and  fill  in  an  evening. 

On>>  Kiiherv  for  oo-o|  eration  6Ut^:geata  itaelf.  .-ind  that  is  a 
juin^  fii  •■  'nt.     Of  ooui^,  I  hear  its  disadvan- 

Ui^i'T-  -  "'It  of  contnil.  loss  of  individuality, 

tnmliUi  of  ie>t   ii  vMng  <loiie  utnler  the  samo  roof, 

and  io  on:   ther  >   '■'  what  may  bo  f-aid  against  it. 

But  lot  me  point  out  some  of  the  benefits.  First,  it  would 
he  cheaper,  even  allowing  for  tho  present  printing  room*,  left 
empty-     Secondly,  *••  'ould  afford  to  have  the  best  and  most 

exT !   printers  m  every  process.     We  would  be  able  to 

ey  in  new  pn(>cn.     The  premises  would  be  fitted  out 

ifiil  manner,  and  a  host  of  other 
•  who  will  turn  tho  idea  over  in 


III 

an 

tliu  niiii'i. 

glad  t'j  U< 


-ia|. 


vli^ 


II' 


III' 


Someone  says   lack   of  control.  .  Exactly  ! 


ml' 
Just    what 
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want<-.i  \i'\i  :in-  iif<-  Mi  ^..itL,it>i.i!i^  printers  and  printing. 
That  i»  done  for  you.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  call  for  your 
prints,  print*^  to  suit  yonr  particular  taste  and  in  any  medium 
that  yon  fam-y. 

I  am  sa(«  in  saying  that  most  of  us,  at  one  time  or  another, 
hav«  some  printing  done  outside,  and  find  it  satisfactory.  How 
mucli  more  «>  if  our  work  wa«  regularly  printed  ?  In  the  print- 
ing shop  it  would  80on  be  known  that  Brown  liked  his  prints  a 
little  bit  tmder-printed  and  Green  liked  his  on  the  dark  side. 
Naturally  it  would  take  managing.  For  instance,  no  photo- 
grapher getting  his  work  done  there  would  be  at  liberty  to  enter 
the  workinu  room  or  rooms.  Each  firm's  work  would  be  kept 
private.  It  might  be  advisable  for  firms  to  have  private  lockers, 
the  head  printer  or  manager  to  look  after  them  ;  an  elected 
oommitteo  to  watch  the  running  of  the  plan.  I  think  if  each 
firm  joining  took  shares  and  paid  for  their  printing,  then  the 
profits  would  he  divided  so  much  on  the  shares  and  so  much 
on  the  printing.  But  this  is  a  matter  that  can  be  settled,  if 
necessary,  by  a  cleverer  business  man  than  I  am.  The  point 
to  adiuat  is  that  no  one  may  put  in  a  lot  of  capital  and  have 
no  printing  done,  and  yet  profit  unduly  over  the  man  who  has 
little  capital  and  gets  a  lot  of  printing  done,  and  vice  versa. 
I  might  elaborate  this  scheme  further,  but  this  is  snfiicient.  As 
I  said  at  the  beginning,  these  are  just  a  few  ideas  I  am  putting 
before  you.  If  they  come  to  any-thing  we  shall  have  plenty  of 
elaboration. 

Now,  another  thing  we  want  to  attend  to :  What  is  g^'iiig  to 
be  our  attitude  towards  materials  of  enemy  manufacture  1  Some 
of  them  were  good— the  Koh-i-noor  leads,  for  instance.  WiU 
we  be  flooded  after  the  war  with  Hun  goods?  I  don't  expect 
to  get  a  motion  for  a,  formal  boycott  to-night,  but  we  can  keep 
the  point  in  mind.  Talking  of  enemy  goods  brings  us  to  the 
inequity  and  bullying  of  our  home  suppliers.  I  refer  to  the 
recent  plate-ring  legislation.  We  don't  complain  of  the  price  ; 
one  knows  that  everything  is  dearer,  but  the  stipulation  that 
75  per  cent,  of  plates  must  be  returned,  that  they  must  be 
packed  and  carriage  paid,  is  too  much.  From  what  I  have 
heard,  the  plate-ring  have  quite  a  song  about  glass. 

Well,  I  say,  why  didn't  they  take  the  glass  when  it  was  offered 
to  them  1  That  was  my  experience.  It  is  not  as  if  the  re-coat- 
ing of  old  plates  was  a  new  idea.  In  1902  I  was  working  in 
America,  and  we  retumfed  to  the  plate-makers  our  used  plates, 
mostly  7x5,  and  were  paid  for  them.  Oh,  where  is  our  co^ 
operative  plate  factory  ?  In  1903,  I  think,  a  film  on  paper  was 
demonstrated  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  on  a  paper  support,  and 
was  stripped  after  development  and  fixing  when  dry.  The 
negative  had  very  good  quality,  and  was  especially  useful  for 
working  on  and  in  carbon  printing.  If  it  were  sent  out  on 
spools  and  used  in  a  carrier,  how  convenient  for  the  studio  !— no 
plate  changing,  just  roU  it  up  like  a  film  hand  camera,  and 
cat  off  the  length  at  the  end  of  the  day.  I  make  no'charge  to 
the  plate-ring  for  this  idea. 

There  is  another  point  I  might  touch  on,  but  very  lightly, 
because  I  know  many  photographers  are  a  little  shy  of  it,  and 
that  is  prices.  Lately  I  found  that  some  of  my  photographs 
were  too  cheap,  at  least  that  I  was  getting  less  than  some  other 
firms  who  were  in  the  same  class  of  business,  and  in  talking 
over  the  matter  with  another  photographer  he  confessed  to  the 
same  experience.  'We  have  both  put  the  matter  right,  and 
derived  some  mutual  benefit  from  our  discussion.  On  this 
matu-i-  T  make  no  suggestion.  Perhaps  some  braver  member 
may  speak  on  the  master. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out.  After  the  war  we  are 
hkely  to  have  a  Parliament  here,  and  other  matters  will  make 
Edinburgh  a  more  important,  or  I  should  say  a  busier,  city. 
This  will  bring  competition  from  outside,  and  to  meet  this  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  be  so  good  and  so  strong  that  it  won't 
be  "worth  while"  for  the  outsider. 

To  return  to  the  educational,  idea.     We  should,  whenever  the 


meetings  permit  as  r^ards  subject,  throw  the  evening  open  to 
all  professional  photographers  and  assistants,  whether  membei'& 
or  noi^ 

At  the  risk  of  being  wearisome  I  would  emphasise  the  educa- 
tional aspect.  What  is  the  standing  of  photography  as  a- 
profession  ?  It  crops  up  every  little  while  in  the  journals. 
Does  the  average  photographer  proclaim  with  pride  that  he  is 
a  photograpTier  f  I  think  that  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  signs- 
and  name-plates,  the  notepaper  headings,  to  see  that  the  plain 
statement  of  his  calling  as  a  photographer  has  no  weight,  and 
this  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  I  think  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  don't  do  anything  for  the  educating  of  our  assistants. 
It  is  forgotten  that  the  assistant  of  to-day  is  the  master  photo- 
graj-her  of  to-morrow.  There  is  another  want,  and  that  is  a^ 
lack  of  unity.  We  don't  know  each  other.  Very  often  if  you 
know  another  photographer,  it  is  not  because  he  is  a  photo- 
grapher. You  got  to  know  him  through  something  entirely 
outside  of  vour  common  business.  But  take  doctors,  lawyers,, 
accountants,  dentists  ;  there  is  a  professional  intimacy  among 
them,  and  that  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  all  their  pro- 
fessions look  after  the  education  of  their  successors. 

Now,  here  is  our  Society  ;  it  is  small,  only  one  city,  and  not 
all  the  photographers  in  the  city  have  become  members  yet ;  but 
could  we  not,  with  a  little  work  and  goodwill,  do  our  utmost  in 
the  way  of  education — always  an  iinportant  matter  in  Scotland 
— and  so  bring  about  in  our  small  sphere  that  unity  and  pro- 
fessional pride  advancing  our  standards  and  status  ?  It  seems- 
to'  me  the  best  way  to  obtain  tiiat  professional  position  for  our 
calling. 

I  notice  that  some  English  towns  are  doing  quite  a  lot  educa- 
tionaUy.  How  it  is  controlled  I  don't  know,  but  I  maintain 
that  photographers  should  do  this  themselves.  So  far  I  haven't 
said  anything  about  the  technical  side,  because  I  feel  that  so 
much  photography  is,  or  can  be,  mechanical ;  but  its  importance 
must  not  be  overlooked,  and  when  the  new  Act  comes  into  force 
in  about  three  years'  time  apprentices  will  have  to  spend  part 
of  their  time  at  day  classes.  This  is  already  being  taken  up 
by  many  of  the  trades  in  Edinburgh,  and  classes  formed.  One 
of  the  difficulties  to  me  is  to  get  a  knowledge  of,  say,  chemistry, 
of  which  I  confess  my  ignorance  ;  but  I  believe  one  has  to  go- 
through  so  much  and  advance  quite  a  distance  before  the  sub- 
ject is  of  any  use  to  a  photographer.  Now,  we  don't  want  te- 
become  chemists,  but  we  really  need  a  knowledge  of  certain 
actions  in  chemistry,  and  so  in  other  matters  that  touch  our 
occupation'.  Even  in  art  training,  while  the  principles  of  art 
are  the  same  in  all  mediums,  it  is  not  necessary  to  become  a^ 
finished  painter  or  modeller  to  make  works  of  art  by  the  camera. 

A  little  while  back  I  spoke  of  combined  advertising,  and  I 
thought  of  not  so  much  advertising  your  photographs  or  my 
photograph,  but  advertising  professional  photography. 

Now,  what  about  an  exhibition  of  professional  photography  ? 
The  British  Journal  had  one  some  years  ago,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  body  of  professionals  doing  this  for  themselves, 
and  it  would  be  new  to  Edinburgh.  It  would  give  the  public  a 
chance  to  see  professional  work  under  the  best  conditions,  and 
with  plenty  of  publicity  I  feel  sure  would  create  a  great  deal 
of  interest. 

The  idea  was  mooted  among  a  few  of  us  some  years  ago,  but 
did  not  materialise.  Of  course,  there  would  be  no  awards. 
Possibly  the  best  way  would  be  for  each  member  to  take  space, 
and  he  would  be  free  to  hang  anything  he  liked  on  that  space  as 
long  as  it  was  work  he  did  in  his  business. 

Provided  a  sufficient  number  of  entries  were  secured  the  cost 
would  not  be  great,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
getting  a  place. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  more  of  your  time,  as  what  I  have 
tried  to  put  before  you  are  only  a  few  ideas  or  suggestions  for 
our  activities,  and,  as  I  said  when  beginning,  we  have  to  agree 
or  disagree,  and  that  takes  time. 


'<cn.l.rr    la,    iai0.j 
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iietom  I  luiifh  I  will  add  one  or  two  further  fields  of  work. 

»i..-  i»  to  kwp  a,  register  for  aasistants  wanting  gitaations.     A 

nt«  alao  exmld  be  kept  of  ca«e8  where  members  have  not  been 

treated  fairlj  in  buying  materials.     This  last  cam©  to  me  wlien 

ine  to  one  of  our  members.     I  asked  him  if  he  dealt  with 

n  oerUin  firm.     He  said,  "  Ko,  we  gave  an  order  that  didn't 

am  out  aocc.rding  to  specification."     It  happened  that  I  had 

liH  .,.,„u-  .11-  ri.  .  v,  and  had  heard  of  another  case.     And  to 

I  s.-,  Uj  earr_T  >  i. .  we  must  haT«  attendance  at  the  meeting*    It 

.    u  use  for  ^  man  to  saj  I  am  with  yoo  in  spirit ;  in  this  case 

I'  •   spifit  f  w.-ak. 

E.  DsmfifONo  Yotrsc. 

/issisianis'  nom. 

— • — 

Ar«iM   »»   «»<•««««  tuiUkU  for  tMt   tttmmn  wM  »«  mm.^.^ 
»n4  fmd  tor  n  <A«  ^«  af  tk,  mtnU    fiMowinf   fuhUtmtitn 

Fillinc    the    Plate    for  EnUrcioc. 

CMA»  itti  of  work   ii  now  done  on  compiraiiv.Iv  small  pistes, 

th  a  Ti*w  lo  subsequent  enUrginjf.  and  ti  \.  wUl  probably 

H"-«»d  considarably  in  Tiew  of  the  high  Oj  easing  scarcity 

•  "'t'..-i      T'  i  -p  i»  a  strong  temptation  for  the  upu-ator  to  take  less 

rig  "  the  subject  on  the  plaU,  aspcciallv  if  •omcone 

•«•  Uis  jTinting,  and  my  long  as  it  is  sU  on  U  ^lass 

IT  b«  aa;»(ied  Uj  leare  the  adjustmott  of  stsc  t  r^g 

•    mo^   sa(iafsct<<r>- .  mrthud,  bowyvsiy  is  to    by  to    tmaft 

'     '  ' '  '"  added  complications  and  m 

•J"  possible,  esprciailr  as  it  is 

i.vuiiij  doBt   17   .,-f3  -   greaUr  j  •' 

Um«  than  optratinj  |li„g  ^i   ^,  , 

■^  i"r  ■^  r  attention  than  for 

•*.  *»y.  •  "fifraphed  00  3^  x 

.'.M  of  th« 

f  finished 

•  *;U  Im!  vury  uuUua^Ue. 

..  standard  style    is  tnmpd   out  for  s  AiUii  price   it  is 

■'••>   li>  raak«  i^uide  mark*  ,  |^  —.- 

■I    general   onmmrrcial   »n'i  uy  i^  Jjj 

tlie  pUl«  eornttly  f.>r  rrii  ' ing.     To 

ii'»kn  th«  imatro  «mai>r  tl..  '  1mdc<'s  <■! 
'-«itiiat;iii(  Uulu  aii'l  in<i  :i  tiiirai  defeou.-^cwUT. 

The    Men    who   bad    No   Time 
'irsaAt  BieB  I  hsvp  known  were  al«  that  thrr  had 

*'"^'  "■.'■   ~  -•   1       M;:i'iow   W45  .,ne   of  the  most 

:,>it  to  have  "  n<i  time  "  must 

'■••.    It  had  gi*en  way  s* 

,  '  lad  no  timv  to  mend 

"   Bianaerd  to  keep 

I  bis 

jecl 

'-.  a 

my 

1  nerer  seen  an  cipoaim- 
Besides,  be  had  no 

.  ry  sort  of  Mjbjert. 


•■■jc  ^xctLhcd  wtdi:  ufwsi  ?      1  know  h«  cuuld,  Uf«.«u*v  li< 


He. 


poor 

-.Ml. 

lime, 
..   or 


even  on  his  evening  return.  He  had  no  time  to  read  the  paper 
except  at  meals,  and  none  at  all  to  read  the  B.J.  He  had  many 
other  troubles,  and  his  wife  didn't  sympathise  one  bil. 

Oh,  no  !  I'm  not  sticking  a  "  moral  "  on  the  end  of  this  fabli'. 
and  if  you  look  for  the  "  happy  ending"  to  my  talc  it  is  not  yet. 
for  all  these  friends  of  mine  are  in  the  array,  and  he  that  knew  all 
about  exposure  has  had  an  overdose,  and  he  that  shaved  not  now 
shaves  each  morning  J)y  sunrise,  and  because  he  kissed  not  his  wife 
sill-  sends  hira  no  parcels. — E.  N. 
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Fiuc-DBTnco  Rau.— No.  117,425.  <March  19,  -IMS.)  When, 
a  lengthy  film  of  celluLiid  has  been  coated  on  eue  side  with 
emnlMon,  Mid  the  coating  has  sufficiently' set,  it  is  customary 
to  wind  the  film  upon  a  reel,  whereon  it  is  left  to  become 
thc(«iighly  air-dned.  In  order  to  prevent  contact  of  the  con- 
Tdhitions  dhe  with  another  and  ensure  the  maintenance  of  a 
sufficient  air-space  between  them,  there  is  wound  upon  the  reel, 
along  with  the  film,  a  si>-called  apron,  the  convolutions  of  which 
altemata  with  those  of  the  film,  this  spron  being  constituted 
by  a  senes  of  equidistant  cnissbara  of  wood  exteikding  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  reel  snd  runnected  together  at  each  edge 
i>f  the  spron  by  a  flexible  band  provided  witli  distance-pieces 
of  a  haight  corresponding  to  the  required  depth  of  interspace 
between  inccsMive  convolutions  of  the  film,  the  non-sensitised 
surface  of    which   alone   contacts   with   the  cross-bars. 

The  flexible  marginal  band  of  the  apron  have  in  some  oases 
been  formed  of  leather,  the  employment  of  wbioh  material  is 
open  lo  objeotion  for  various  reasons,  and  it  has  been  proposed 
to  subfltitoU  for  ths  leather  bands  chains  of  Ught  sheet-metal 
slasnpings  hinged  together;  each  atamping,  which  constitutes 
support  of  two  adjacen>  cross-bars,  being 
a  distance  f  rwn  that  siirfaco  of  the  crcas- 
Isknt  With  winch  Uie  back  of  the  film  coiAacts  as  to  afford 
free  accsM  of  air  between  superposed  links  in  successive  con- 
raliltions  o(  the  arprou.  The  offset  portions  of  these  links  have, 
howvwr,  been  found  liable  to  become  crushed  or  distorted  under 
tie  reiaLively  oonaidenable  strain  due  to  the  load  of  a  filled 
reel,  with  the  result  thsA  not  only  is  the  interspace  between 
lb*  ooawhllieM  leduced,  but  ibe  alignment  of  the  apron 
M  fA  to  be  interfercil  with.  The  primary  object  of  the 
invctsUoo  is  to  provide  an  improved  constmotion  of  link  which 

(hall    r.mi.',Iv    dii.    A.-U-.-t. 

ii  is  formed  as  before  of  sheet  meital, 

.)..  -.-   ..   , — .  ..i;ts   for   the  reception  net  only   of   the 

ends  of  s  pair  of  a<ljiii  cnt  cross-fatirs  of  the  apron,  but  a^  of  a 
(teir  uf  solid  puking' blocks  superposed  upon  the  ends  of  the 
crnas-bars,  each  sockat  being  of  a  total  height,  normal  to  the 
general  surface  of  tlie  ipron,  which  exceeds  llio  thickness  of  a 
rroaS'har  by  the  radial  depth  of  the  interspace  between  sncoes- 
■jre^UHroloUons  of  the  apron  rrosi^-liars  upon  the  drying  reel, 
ana  Ilia  padcing-blocks  filling- thii  n.xccss  height  of  the  socketa 
so  as'fai  prevent  crushing  of  the  sockets  when  the  apron  is 
wound   U{>on   the   reel. 

Mtckets  sre  extended  bogthwise  of  the  apioii  in  oppokitc 
>ns  raapeotive{.v   so  far  beyond   the   rorresponding  croas- 

hass  and  pi>' <  to  render  the  total  length  of  the  link 

eqtaJ  to  dc  at  which   the  cross-bars   are   spared 

apart;  Uie  nspeclivt:  socket  extensions  conatitoting  opposilely- 
dinscted  terminals  of  rooaded  profile  having  a  height  substanti- 
aOy  eqnW  to  that  of  tJie  socketa  themselves  and  adapted  to  abut 
againat  and  roll  in  c"nkart  with  the  continuous  terminals  of 
adjacent  links  of  t)io  chain  to  winch  they  are  hinged.  The 
<mpik.ved   link   is  jiref.-rably   made   from  a  single  strip  of  sheet 
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Beta),  and  has  lli.il.  poi'tion  wliiili  connects  the  two  sections 
together   formed  of  a  double   thickness   of   said   strip. 

In  the  example  illnstrated,  the  improved  link  consists  of  a 
■iiigfle  strip  of  sheet-meta!,  having  iiad'allel  edges,  bent  up  so 
ac  to  form  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  link  a  pair  of  similar 
dockets  «,  a  for  tlie  ends  of  a  pair  of  adjacent  croes- 
bars  6,  h  of  the  apion  ;  botli  .sockets  «,  a  being  offset  from  tlie 
outer  side  of  a  substantially  flat  conrieoting-pieoe  r.  The  height 
of  each  socket  exceed.s  the  thickness  of  a  cross-bar  by  the  radial 
depth  of  the  iiiterspa-ee  required  between  successive  convolu- 
(rions  of  the  apron  when  the  latter  is  wound  upon  the  film- 
drying  reel,  a,  packing-block  d  of  solid  wood,  of  the  same  width 
a<  tlie  cross'bar  b,  being  fitted  in  each  so<ket  between  the 
rounded  outer  surface  f  of  the.  crossbar  and  the  outer  wall  / 
of  the  socket  so  as  to  obviate  any  risk  of  the  socket  being 
croehed  by  pres.iure  in  a  direction  normal  io  the  general  surface 
of   the   apron. 

Tile  socket*  a,  a  of  the  link  are  extended  lengthwise  of  the 
apron  in  opposite  directions  rcsjaK^.tively  so  far  beyond  tlie 
corresponding  crDss-bars  h,  h  and  packing  blocks  d,  d  as  to 
render  the  total  length  of  the  link  equal  to  double  the  pitch 
of  tihe  cross-bars;  botih  of  the  outer  ends  g,  g  of  the  link  being 
bent  to  a  semi-cirtular  profile  as  shown,  so  as  to  pennit  of 
Hhe  mutualCy-abiftting  ends  of  successive  links  of  the  chain 
rolling  freely  in  contact  with  oiie  anotlier  {sae'/ig.  2).  Adjacent 
links  of  the  chain  are  hinged  together  by  means  of  a  wire 
•taple  A  of  U-shape,  whose  limbs  are  inserted  through  the  con- 
Upitous  sockets  of  the  respective  links;  the  ends  j,  j'oi  the 
limbs  being  jjassed  through  a  slot  in  a  circular  washer  A-  and 
thereafter  bent  outwards  from  one  another  so  as  to  prevent 
■withdrawal  of  the  staple.  In  order  to  retain  the  staple  A 
in  i>osition,  its  bow  I  (fig.  1)  is  received  in  a  pair  of  notches  m 
cut  an  the  edges  of  both  the  contiguous'  sockets  a,  a  at  one 
and  of  the  latter  whilst  the  washer  Ic  is  received  in  a  similar  but 
wider  pajr  of  r>*t<5hes  n  cult  in  the  edges  of  iboth  contiguous 
■ocktita  at  their   opposite   end,   as   indicated. 

The  inner  sides  o,  o  of  the  sockets  a,  a  extend  in  planes 
nomiaJ  to  tile  general  plane  of  the  connecbing-pieoe  c  and  in 
oomtett  wiith  the  corresponding  edges  of  the  cross-bars  b,  b 
and  parking-blocks  d,  d;  each  cross-bar  and  its  packing-piece 
being    .aecured    in    position    within    their    .socket    bv    raeajis    of 


rivet«  p.  One  end  jjortion  </  of  the  strip  forming  the  link 
ovei'lie*  the  conneoting-piece  <•  between  the  sockets  o,  n  and  if 
riveted  thereto  at  r,  the  portion  q  extending  the  entire  distance 
between  the  sockets,  while  the  other  end  portion  «  of  the  strip 
is  shorter  and  overlaps  the  extreme  end  of  the  portion  q, 
to  which,  and  to  the  back  r ,  it  is  riveted  at  t.  The  connecting- 
piece  between  the  six'kets  is  thius  formed  in  effect  by  a  double 
thicknee.s  c,  q,  but  retains  snthcient  flexibility  to  be  capaibl* 
of  accommodating  itself  .to  the  contour  of  the  apron-oonvolii- 
ti'ons  on  the  drviiig  i-eel. — Npw^on  Livingstone  Scott,  Lauriptoii, 
.\shtead. 


meetings  af  Societies* 

— • —  - 

MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES  FOR   NEXT   WEEK. 

Monday,  October  21. 
Bradford    Photographic    Society.    Members' Print  Exhibition  Night,    Kunantf 
and  Sale  of  surplus  apparatus. 

TOESDAT,  OCTOBEB  22. 

Manoheiter    Amateur   Photographic    Society.      Open  Lantern     MectiiiK     and 

Lecturette.    F.  Rigt>y. 

Wednesday,  OoroBEK  23. 
Croydon  Camera  Club.     "  Some  British    Birds    and    their  Homes."     K.    K.   P. 

Onslow, 

S  TuUBSDAVi  OcTOBEB  24. 

Bi-igbouse  Photographic  Society.  "Sature  Poets  and  Nature  Pictures."  P. 
Lund.  .      „ 

Hammersmith  Hampshire  House  Photographic  Society.  "Among  the  Comish 
Fisher  Folks."     W.  Thomas. 

Huddersfleld  Naturalist  and  Photographic  Society.  "  The  Manor  of  Almond- 
bury."    W.  H.  Sikes. 


ROYAL  PHOTOCiRAPHilC  SOCffETY.  , 

Meeting  held  Tuesday,  October  15,   The  President,  Dr.  C.   Atkiu 
•Swan,  ia. the  chair. 

The  tweiity-fiist  Traill  Taylor  [Memorial  Lecture  was  delivered  by 
-Mr.  F.  Twyman,  who  took  for  his  snfbjeot  "Interferometers  for 
Testing  Lenses."  While  it  is  <lifficult  to  present  a  resume  Ot  st 
technical  discourse  upon  applied  optics,  in  which  full  advanU-vge  was 
taken  of  diagrams  and  photographs,  it  is  possible  to  give  some  iilea  o1 
the  subject  matter  of  the  paper  which,  undoubtedly,  is  a  v;iluaibl« 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  testing  optical  instruments,  includ- 
ing photographic  lenses.  Mr.  Twyman  pointed  out  that  from 
various  causes  there  was  still  coii.aideraible  room  'for  improvement   in 
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optical  inxtramente,  ev«n  when  regard  was  paid  to  the  perfonnanca 
■«(  tho6«  of  the  higheat  optical  quality  hitherto  realised.     In  the  case 
of  photographic  lenses  in  particular  oto  jmitiog  cause  was  theneces. 
V-ity  of  «e-:iir.ng  at  ooe  ood  the  same  time  corrections  at  a  higher 
>  rder  for  b-jih  oblique  and  axial  pencils.      Another  was  the  limited 
'  hoice    of    available    refractive    mn.orial    for    the    production     of 
liighly  corrected  instruments,  the  e!t  ments  in  which  are  of  spherical 
^  irface.    In  the  case  of  large  leases  and  prisms  want  of  bomogeneity 
of  the  glass  was  a  further  cause  of  imperfection.    These  obataoles  in 
the  way  ai  optical  inBtrameoto  of  greater  perfection  were  in  some 
cases  in  course  of  being  remored.    A  tn'Mter  variety  of  glasses  was 
becoming  available :  mstbematicianii  were  seeking  to  assist  the  lens 
'^alcalator :  and  a  first  step  had  been  made  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
ducing lenses  of  oon-epherical  surface.    The  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss,  the 
lecturer  said,  bad  patented  a  mettiod  of  nriHlnr'n  •  y.^^^^et  of  non- 
^ihencal  surface,  and  no  doiAii  was  keei  ods  secret. 

Anparently,  these  metbods  bad  not  been  .>.„......  .:1irient  per- 

■  '  iKin  for  application  to  te!esoApe  <>r  nmera  Icoues,  but  by  the  use 
■  ^  tb.e  interferometer  designed  by  ttio  lecturer  opticians  might  oon- 
t.  opiate  the  production  ol  non-spherical  (arfacea  with  ample  pi«- 
OKtua. 

By  means  o(  a  series  d  photographe,  Mr.  Twyman  showed 
cTamplw  <-'  V--  ^..,  degree*  at  optical  perfornaace  in  the  forms  of 
t'  '         >  "  of  a  point-source,  of  Hatness  of  field,  and   of 


*vseijc« 


UiALCl  bKJtk. 


Mr.  Twyman  proceeded  to  describe,  irilb  tbe  aid  of  diagrams,  the 
<<  f!-r.-rrt  f.  "^i,  or  rather  the  moditi<:.%t!On*,  of  the  original  form  of 
'   '  'inter  evolved  in    th«    Aorksbops    of    Adam    Hilger, 

i.imited.  ami  derived  from  the  Michelson  interferometer  with   ibe 
main  difference  that  tbe  bwo  interfering  h«ems  of  light  ceme  to    a 
f  -  19  at  the  obaenrer'i  eye.       He  showed  a  eerie*  of  photographs 
•laenttng  the  pheaomsna  whUi>  are  ab**rred  in  the  use  of  the 

' '  rf erometer  for  testing  a  lens.     I' 

' '  !sm,  coma,  or  spherical  at>vrr.< 
•  w'.ilst  a  special  adaptati-'  phott>- 

•■nses  permitted   of    i  being 

examined  and  the  performaooe  ui  liio  lass  at  tariuua  -■"^"1j|«'  tniiei 
of  its  field  (hus  ascertaiacd. 

On  tbe  propmition  of  Mr.  W.  B.  FergMOB.  aaeandeil  by  Mr.  F.  F. 
Kenwick,  the  heartiest  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  the 
lecturer  by  aoolamatnin.      Th<-  then  pneented  the  lecturer 

with  the  Traill  Taylor  Mamori.> 

Mr.  Twyman's  acknowledgmsnt  tiiungbt  Ae  proceedings  to  a 
ckwck 


against    great    odds. 


I: 


,g    ol 


ths    *urt 
.>ed  as 

ndly. 


111.- 
and 

rationality   i>y 
discourse  suff> 
•eying  he  was  .ky-^-j  a  ° 
meant  to  stick,  with  r«Mr 
him  by  tl)e  McrnLiry.     lie    a  us    . 
on  the  technicaliti'!!  "f  <vintr.>I   i,- 
Krikve  danger,  and   ' 
H' ■Ttoi!  pT»y<MB  wx.- 


Why— ti.' 
had  Ui(>' 
irji    p.irti«w.     liargr- 

1."    it    i'(   or  «tTrhir- 


tiAc  and  the  MtistVi  awl  acieno 


re  tunes  when  a 
take  to  im.iK  lie. 
tked. 

:i«es  :  the  arien- 
.<»  ooder  a  great  debt  to  tbe 


OBOYIX)N'  rA^fr.RA  CLUB. 
Im  the  language  of  the  fixture  C.  TiJnsy  "  rtieru— il  tibe 

resolls  of  *  ••      — •t.-i-     '  ■  ■■. .....•,    ^[^i   of 

view,"   a  istaa  of  a 

violaot  cdiiii  •:•  *iL/i  iiio   '  ■•  inn  last  driak 


..craft.  Tbe  photogr^hic  artist  was  fiimished  with  aa  apparatus 
which  normally  rendered  more  than  an  artistic  eye  wanted  to  see, 
and  therefore  was  not  the  best  for  his  special  aspirations.  On  the 
question  of  exposure,  the  old  maxim  of  exposing  for  the  shadows 
had  often  murdered  a  picture.  It  wae  certaintly  true  that  all  do 
not  see  alike.  For  instance,  for  all  he  knew,  their  worthy  president. 
Mr.  Catlurine,  might  be  seeing  his  whisky  of  a  green  hue.  (Laugh- 
ter, and  a  voice,  "  Doiible.")  Artiste  made  allowance*  for  each 
other  in  this  respect,  and  the  variation  added  materially  to  the  in- 
terests of  art.  This  difference  of  vision  worked  in  a  circle,  for 
what  one  saw  fed  the  impreasions  and  strengthened  the  tempera- 
meot,  and  finally  tended  to  groove  the  mind.  This  was  shown  bcAh 
in  painting  and  literature.  The  same  argument  could  not  be  applied 
to  the  art  of  the  camera,  and  in  his  opinion  it  was  more  difficult  to 
make  pictures  by  photography  than  in  any  oiher  graph  io  art. 

Assume  a  photographer  has  set  out  honestly  to  secure  a  certain 
effect,  but  fails  to  get  exactly  what  he  wsAts.  He  may  put  up 
with  the  result  as  being  something  near  the  mark,  and  suffer  at  Uie 
bands  of  the  critics  for  not  haTing  reached  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
lie  may  wish  to  get  closer  to  tbe  realisation  of  the  effect  sought,  and 
this  opened  the  door  to  "control,"  often  resulting  in  falsification. 
He  is  then  jumped  upon  by  the  purists.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
the  beastly  copyist  who  arrived  to  spoil  everything;  one  responsible 
tor  nine-tenths  of  the  nibbish  paraded  as  artistic  photography.  The 
only  justification  for  control  was  when  a  straight  print  tailed  to 
render  tb«'ori;;inal  intention.  To  falsify  wss  to  make  the  thing 
uaphotographic  and  contemptible. 

Tbe  discuMinn  was  otiened  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Salt,  fho  accuaed  Mr. 
Tilney  of  framing  his  '  -t  ice  lines.     The  lurid  unreality 

of  a  large  number  of  t^,  such  as  Bromoils,  could  be 

felt  even  if  one  were  n  L  ck-vcr  uiiough  to  detect  what  had  led  up 
to  the  general  air  of  fais  ty.     Douhtloa*  this  was  doe  to  the  fact  tha^ 

t.he  work  '  urt  training.     .\  true  creative 

1  diaplay  :  n  or  t>pif>h  in  infancy;  indeed, 

*u»<J  tie  irre*ist3>ly  oun^Mtlled  m  to  do.  -tly,  thore  not 

so  gift«d  wi>re  crentively  leaser  mm.  of  iir  >  in  an  artistic 

sense.  iiorooption   of  those  far 

more  .  ^nH    without    restraint 

built  up  h"  '       Ticked  leisure. — Mr. 

F.  C.   Rajii  »  m.vle  by  the  le(- 

tiirer.       .^'  -ure  o<  a   hon#  troUing  gave    the 

scientific  rv  u  .trtistic  trtancipoint  might  be  hope- 

leM.     Again,  Ui'  ^^re    e».«<ntially  different,    and 

oompromiae  in    i  ■  .     In  lessary. — Tlie  Rot.  0.    W.   I>e 

Wanui  »a-  'ti»'r  Mr.  Tiliu-v  favoured  "control"    or 

not;  it  ct)ii.  :  .^fnily  nxer>-:8wi  by  thoito  of  artistic  per 

o«^ion.     He  di-  i»  eyes  snrw   things  differently,   the 

v/ir'%>>.<r<  '■'  •-•>"  irely  due   to  temperameat. — Mr.  J. 

\;  vere  seized  of  a  liver  all  was  danwi 

...  ,. ^  .,   ,  .  thing  waa  all  right. 

Mr.  Tilney,  it  lid  he  favoured  control  when  it  whs 

legitimate.     N<i  [■■  ■■ i>o  made  out  of  things,  only  out   «f 

tffri-u  of  tilings.     He  ni^reed  that  a  creative  artist  would   be  coni- 

;,«'-!  '     ••---  '  ' •'  •'  •  "i»h.       Unfortunately,  the 

■r,  though  the  practice"! 

'  -..-roat  value  in  intro- 

-0  might  never  fei-l 

.'  — .\   ni'  was  accorded   Mr. 

.t  fiml-rat  ■  cturi',  delivered   iit 

X^!  a  long  and  tir:n^  <i.ny  on  iim*   i  r.n.iigar  S<iuare  stunt. 


.11    SocirTY    or    Provissional    Pn 
'  n%  •■{  th«   Kdidnvgfa   Society   of 
I  at  Mr.  Balmain's  Studio,  60,  - 
7,  iqi8       Present  were  :— Mr.  1  ■ 


IRS.— Tlie 
a  Photo- 
I'lace,  OM 
Voung(in 


ilmi    jimt    [H-cn    !• 
R„y    K.    Il.ilMi.,,li 
Tl)"  ni.'flM  ,•  t:-. 
pathy  t..  Mr.   H  i 


'     "ijiibell  Harper,  I'iit»jr<>on,  Swan  W.it 

•.    KergUBscn,   I.jiuclflr,    Barrie,   Yer- 

^  (.iray,  and  Miss  Bertram. 

.   Young  announceil  that  news 

Liukt  .Mr.   liitimaiu's  youngest  win.  Captain 

R.K.A..  h.iH   dipd   nf  'vrmnda    in    France. 

nicaie  its  sym- 

wiui  inalmcteil 


to  write  to  Mr.  Baimain  «n  behalf  of  those  present. 
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This  woa  the  firat  annual  general  ineoting,  but,  there  (being  nu 
offic»-bearers  to  e'.ect  or  other  customary  txwineas  to  transact,  the 
■ecretary  nuTely  annoanced  that  the  momborship  now  stood  at  25, 
and  (fsve  a  statement  of  the  accounts.  'Meraberehip  carda,  with  a 
list  of  ?ulos,  were  handed  out  to  those  ipreeent. 

The  chairman  then  mentioned  that  a  lecture  on  the  principles  and 
construction  of  emulsion  developing  papers  had  been  partially 
arranged  to  bo  given  by  an  axpert,  and  it  was  proposed  that  this 
ahould  take  place  on  the  following  meeting  in  November.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  assistants  should  be  invited  to  attend  this  lecture, 
and  it  was  thought  that  an  audience  of  about  50,  e.xclusive  of  mem- 
bers,  could  be  raised  in  this  way. 

The  December  meeting  having  been  set  apai-t  to  take  the  form 
of  a  social  evening,  it  iwae  suggested  that  a  small  dinner  should  be 
held,  and  that  a  short  musical  programme  should  foUow.  Messrs. 
Swan  Watson  and  Cimpbell  Harper,  along  with  the  chairman,  were 
asked  to  arrange  this  matter. 

Mr.  Young  then  announced  that  .in  associate  of  the  R.S.A.  had 
offered  to  give  a  criticism  on  any  photogi-aphic  prints  or  illustrationi? 
which  members  cared  to  bring  for  that  puqwse,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  tliis  should  form  the  siibject  of  January's  meeting. 

The  cliainn.m  then  delivei'ed  his  inaug^ural  address  (reported  on 
page  469),  and  dealt  with  a  number  of  interesting  and  useful  ideas, 
which  he  suggested  might  form  the  basis  of  discussions  tliroughout 
tlie  q^sion,  and,  if  found  advisiible,  ^loivld  'be  adopted  and  carried 
out  by  the  society. 

With  regard  to  the  retouching  class  for  assistants,  Mr.  Young 
explained  that  he  was  already  in  communication  with  the  School 
Board  authorities,  and  developments  were  expected  shortly.  Ho 
emphasised  the  need  and  vaJue  of  training  assistants  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  profession — if  only  as  a  means  of  elevating  the 
status  of  photographers.  The  proposal  of  the  retouching  class  was 
greeted  with  general  approval,  and  members  emphasised  the  great 
•necessity  for  such  a  means  of  training,  and  testified  also  to  llie 
eagerness  with  which  assistants  welcomed  the  idea  of  education  in 
this  branch.  The  inadequacy  of  the  present  course  of  training  at 
the  art  school,  for  the  purposes  fti  photography,  was  generally  dis- 
cussed, and  the  adoption  of  tihis  proposal  was  urged. 

Mr.  Johnston  proposed  that, the  discussion  of  all  these  important 
points  should  be  allocated  to  a  future  date  or  dates,  and  the  drawing 
up  of  a  syllabus  on  these  lines  was  Irft  in  the  hands  of  a  committee. 

With  reference  to  the  co-operative  plate  factory,  no  notice  having 
lieen  taken  of  the  society's  oPder  for  four  gross  of  half-plates,  Mr. 
Swan  Watson  proposed  that  a  letter  be  sent  inquiring  into  this 
matter.  Mr.  Watsom  then  moved  a  (hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Moffat,  who,  it  was  discovered,  had  been  the  originator  of  the  holi- 
day closing  scheme. 

.\fter  some  discussion  on  the  forthcoming  rationing  of  light,  the 
meeting  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  iMr.  Balmain  for, the  u.se  of 
liis  rooms. 

South  Lonoo.v  Photoor-U'hic  Socibty. — At  last  week's  meeting 
some  very  useful  suggestions  on  mounting  the  prints  were  put  for- 
ward by  the  members  present.  To  prevent  cockling  of  the  mount 
amd  stretching  of  the  print  Mr.  Edwards  recommended  that  a  small 
amount  of  mountant  be  pl.-vced  on  the  centre  of  a  sheet  of  plate- 
glaas  and  evenly  spread  over  the  snrf;vce  by  the  aid  of  a  roller 
K]ueegee.  Tiho  dry  print  should  be  laid  down  on  the  glass,  face 
upwards,  covered  with  a  piece  of  white  paper,  and  the  whole 
cajefully  and  qnidl<ly  roiled  into  perfoL't  contact  with  a  clean 
i-oUer  squeegee.  If  this  operation  is  carried  out  speedily  it  would  be 
foniid  that  the  print  did  not  stretch  and  could  be  mounted  without 
tear  of  any  excessive  cockling  of  the  mount.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  movement  of  the  ibrusJi  (used  to  aipply  the  mountant)  across 
the  back  of  the  print  helped  it  to  stj-etch  in  all  directions..  His 
method  avoided  this.  Most  workers  mark  on  the  mount  two  points 
to  work  to  when  mounting;  if  all  (four  are  marked,  placing  tlie 
picture  was  quite  a  simple  matter.  A  limp  picture,  when  lifted 
by  the  top  left-hand  corner  and  bottom  right-hand  comer,  will 
sag  in  the  middle.  Allow  thejmnt  to  sag,  and  lower  it  on  to  the 
■lount  so  that  the  bottom  left-hand  and  top  right-hand  comers 
aiijust  themselves  to  the  marked  points  they  have  to  cover  or  touch. 
When  seen  to  be.  in  correct  position,  lower  the  print  on  to  tlie  mount 
a'nd  aqueegoe  into  contact;  this  method  ensured  accuracy 

W   r    Slater.  P.R.P.S.,  described  a  specially  home-made  ruler  for 


securing  albsolntely  even  side  margin.';  with  tilie  minimum  amouftt  of 
trouble.  The  ruler  should  be  marked  off  in  inches  and  proportions 
thereof,  the  centre  being  marked  O  and  marked  off  and  numbered 
on  either  side.  If  one  had  to  mount,  say,  a  8  x  lO-inch  upright 
print  on  a  12  x  15  mount,  the  side  margins  can  be  determined 
thus :  Place  the  mount  face  upwards  on  the  bench  or  table,  lay  the 
ruler  across  and  adjust  so  that  both  edges  come  up  to  the  six-inch 
mark.  The  print,  being  8  inches  across  the  top,  would  have  to 
come  4  inches  on  either  side  of  the  centre ;  the  4-inch  points  could 
be  marked  straight  away  and  even  margins  secured. 

Mr.  E.  C  Perry  preferred  not  to  mark  his  mount  at  all,  and 
works  upon  the  following  basis : — The  mount  is  placed  face  upwards 
on  the  table,  the  point  placed  'as  near  as  possible  in  the  position 
it  lias  to  occupy,  and  a  weight,  which  must  be  perfectly  clean, 
placed  on  top.  The  print  is  then  moved  ailioiit  until  the  two  margins 
at  the  side  are  perfectly  even ;  the  measurements  are  made  by  the 
aid  of  an  ingenious  depth  gauge,  but  a  steel  rule  would  answer  just 
as  well.  The  print  has  .then  to  be  adjusted  for  top  and  bottom 
margins.  When  all  are  correct,  a  steel  tee-square  is  laid  on  the 
mount,  close  up  to  the  left-hand  edge  of  the  print  so  that  the  top 
of  the  straight  edge  is  in  a  direct  line  with  the  top  of  the  print;  a 
weight  is  then  placed  on  the  tee-square  to  prevent  movement,  the 
print  removed,  mountant  applied,  and  replaced,  taking  care  tc> 
work  Tight  up  to  the  tees<iuare  and  to  keep  the  top  of  the  print 
in  a  line  with  the  end  of  the  tee-square. 

Mr.  Lnboslipz  .■^ent  iikmg  his  Verdict  on  tlie  prints  submitted  to 
him  for  judging,  all  of  which  were  based  upon  his  previous  lecture 
on  Portraiture  Front  Lighting.  Mr.  1^.  W.  Brooks,  the  secretary, 
secured  Uie  first  place  with  a  6  x  8  bromide  portrait  of  a  gentleman. 
The  second   place  was  secured   by  a  toned  portrait    of    a    lady  by 

Mr.  Mauger. 

♦ ■ 

Commercial  $Ccoal  intelllaetice* 

NoTicK  of  intended  dividend  is  given  in  the  failure  of  Frank 
Scott  Russell  (trading  as  Scott  Russelil  and  Co.),  pictorial  post- 
card dealer,  3,  Highland  Grove,  Worksop,  Notts,  and  formerly  of 
13,  Albert  Street,  and  34,  !Martineau  Street,  both  in  Birmingham ; 
25,  Huntriss  Row,  and  34,  St.  Nicholas  Cliff,  both  in  Scarborough;, 
and  16,  Change  Alley,  iShcffield.  October  23  is  the  last  day  for 
lodging  proofs  with  Mr.  A.  S.  Cully,  Official  Receiver,  Ruskin  Cham- 
bers, 191,  Corporation  Street,  Bii-mingham. 

NEW  OOiMPANIES. 

RosEMONT,  lyrii. — This  .private  company  was  registered  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000  in  £1  sliares.  Objects :  To  carry  on 
the  business  of  lithographers,  artists,  picture  dealers,  manufacturers 
of  and  dealers  in  engravings,  prints,  etc.  The  subscribers  are  L.  E. 
Brown,  26,  East  Parade,  Leeds,  incorporated  accountant;  C.  Brooke- 
Hughes,  30,  Otley  Road,  Harrogate,  photographer :  first  directors, 
J.  H.  Crowther,  F.  Rawson,  B.  CoUinge,  J.  Fletcher,  W.  D. 
Perkins,  C.  Brooke  Hughes,  and  L.  E.  Brown. 

Wallace  Heaton,  Ltd. — This  private  company  was  registered 
on  October  9  with  a  capital  of  £10,000  in  £1  shares.  Objects :  To 
carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  photo- 
graphic materials  and  apparatus,  photographs,  pictures,  .artists' 
materials,  prints,  and  engravings,  etc.  The  subscribers  (each  ^yith 
one  share)  are :  W.  E.  Heaton,  Westwood,  Grindletord,  Derbyshire, 
photographic  dealer ;  H.  E.  P.  Beard,  45,  Bank  Street,  Sheffield, 
C.A.      W.  E.  Heaton  is  governing  director.     Registered  oflSce,  19, 

Change  Alley,  Sheffield. 

* 

The  Late  Mb.  Alfked  Booth. — The  death  is  recorded  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Booth,  a  professional  photographer  of  Colvryn  Bay.  Mr. 
Booth  was  for  many  years  a  lithographic  artist,  and  adopted 
photography  as  a  business  only  in  later  life. 

Eastman  Kod.\k  CoirpANy  or  iNew  Jersey. — In  addition  to  the 
usual  quarterly  dividends  of   Ij   per   cent,  (being  at  the  rate  of  6- 
per  cent,  per  annum)  upon  the  outst.Taidiing  Preferred  slock,  and  of 
2^  ]>er  oecit.  (being  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum)  upon  tli' 
outstanding  Common  stock,  the  directors  of  the  Eastman    Kodn 
Company  of  New  Jersey  have  declared  an  extra  dividend  of  7^  peJ 
cent,   upon  the  Common  stock,  all  payable  on.  January  2,  1919,  t« 
stockholders  of  record  on  Novembei'  30. 
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to  photographers  for  commercial  purposes,  and  probably  is  in  u<>e 
by  sensitisers.  Films  equal  to  celluloid  were  made  from  it  by  cast- 
ing on  glass,  celluloid  being  preferred  by  re*.io7v*  of  manufacture. — 
Yours  faithfully,  A.  Vernom  Oodboco. 

Brocklev,  S.E. 


THE    CO-OPERATrVE    PLATE    WORKS. 
To  the  Editon. 

GenUemen, — One  has  heard  a  good  deal  fmm  time  te  time  of 
the  above  plate  works,  but  the  deal  one  hears  really  amounts  to 
very  little. 

The  plate  makers  are  !<iip>poeed  to  be  makins;  huge  profits;  the 
C<M>peratiTa  Works  are  offering  6^  per  cent,  on  subscribed  capital 
(oo  tremendous  allurement  in  present  times),  and  in  view  of  the 
tact  that  they  are  charging  the  same  prices  as  the  iplatc  makers 
one  "  intereiKed  to  know  how  Qm  balance  of  khe  profits  is 

to  ) .  —d,  and  how  much  absorbed  in  mans(>cment  expenses. 

Attain.  I  have  not  notiiyd  any  report  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
plates  turned  out,  of  a  s-'unple  being  sent  to  the  BRi-nin  Journal 
(or  review,  or  aoj  offer  to  safely  professional  photographers  with 
1  .^rnatt  quantity  to  indoce  them  to  become  shareholders  if  they 
'  the  olttua  sa;t.i,ble  for  their  bosineas.  Another  point  arises. 
1  tfcs  OiMiperative  Works  mamtfacture  plates  in  sallicient  qtiaii 
tiaies  to  soah)e  It  to  cope  witji  the  demand  from  (he  aomber  of 
shareltoldars  it  is  prepared  to  taka  on?  V 

I  do  not  know  u,  what  extent  capital  is  flowini;  in4«  the  (« 
operative  Plate  Wnrka.  but  the  genenJ  impnasxion  amon;;st  ph<><<i 
graphen  of  my  acquaintance  is  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
take  much  iiiterest  in  an  undertaking  where  so  little  infonnotion 
is  gi'veo. — Yours  (aithfally. 

Gb«.    MTlt-KDCiON. 

8S7.  High  h<^d,  T<e\i«ni>toiie,  N.E. 
October  9.  1918. 


POSTAOK  OF  PiCTORIAL    C.VRDS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemcai, — Since.  I  wrote  you  last  week  I  sent  on  a  request  to 
th*  Postmaster  General  for  a  i  ■'  •      iliject  of  the 

•tamping  of  "Postcards  "  wh  '  ■•  in  writinK 

bat  lialss  and  naoisa  and  atUrosit's  ot  -  ■  .-i-i  .i,  .^,..- :  ur  n 

oonveotimial  phfmse  of  not  more  than  fi\.  Th.-r"  ...  i  o  need 

(or  me  to  give  the  whi'!<<  letter,  becauM'  ;t  in  raUier  leni;thy,  nml  ' 
I  assure  you  I  tried  to   cfiver  «1l  pnii^iMe   nunifi<vili<ws,  with  the 
■atislactory  result  that   I   tu<!  t   a   letter  frf>m   the   Po<- 

n*st«r.Oeoefal.  of  whi<'h  the  f'  a  c«>py  :— 

"I  am  directed  t<y  tli<'  I'osti:  .l.-i.  '  >  .•■••enl  to  rwfer  to  your  com- 

rrniii-.-itton  of  the  2n<l   ii 't      .■'   I  •         '   rm   yon  that,  as  shown  in 

'rtnent    t»    iIp  issued    this    month, 

iristmM,  titm    <  l.iy,   Pirt-twe,  Greeting 

■<K  Ovxla  are  admiaaitiie  at  t)ie  inland  print<«l  paper  rate 

■  1  08.,  niovide<l : 

"1.  Tlwt  nothing  appesm  .in  writing  exci^  dates  and  names 

and  addreuaa  of  sender  and  addressee. 

"  2.  Formnlas  of  courtesy  or  of  a  oonveotioaal  character  not 
exceeding  five  words  r>r  initials. 

"The  wcrds  '  PiKit  Cards  '  ali/>uld  not  ap|iear  oa  such  cards, 
and  it  ^  desirable  th..t  the  words  'printed  paper'  should  be 
»h'>wri  at  the  top  left  'land  comer  of  the  front. 

If.    however,   th.     wrtlii    'Post  Card'   or    '  I'rinted    Paper* 
rl'i  not  af.pear,  pi<  liir.'  -  ards  may  be  useil  as  pi>st«ards  if  pre- 
paid Id.  " 
I  should  Uke  to  take  this  op|>ortnnity,  therefore,  of  declaring  that 
after  my  firm's  present  pt")  k  of  postcard  boards  is  exhausted,  no 
other   "  Address   Side  "    will    be   priltited    by   us    (oaloea  specially 
ordered)  bearing  any   ph-  '   that  of  "  Printed  Paper."  and 

this  at   the  tup -left  haii'i  '.    the   frout,  together  with  our 

usual  trade  mark. 
Thero  i«  nothinp  'the  '•»}>"?  conditions  being  conformed  witii)  to 
'f  the  phr.we   '    '  -    i  ■■  ^„^  j^ 

r  Md  writing  "  I'rinted 

'  '<jp-  Haiiold  Boos. 

a.  1918. 
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Mnsioers  to  Correspondents. 

8PB0IAL  NOTTOB. 
1m  §»m*4fu4ne*  »f  gtntrml  rtdvetd  tvppliet  9f  faper,  —  the  ruvH 

•/  pt wklkttitm  »/  tht  *mfort«tt<m  of  mmek  wood  pidp  and  yr«M, 

a  mtftr  ifmt  witt  bt  availaMt  wntil  fwrtKw  notiet  far  rtflit 

to  oorrofondtntt. 
Moro&9*r    wo  w«II  aiMt**r  6y  poti  if  itamped  and  oddrtutd  «im«- 

Im«  U  omeloood  for  rvplf :  6-eont  IntemaHontU  Cottp»n,  from 

nodori  ahro^ki. 
Tko  /Wl  fUtHent  and  annetri  toiU  bt  printed  a«>y  in  th*  oait  of 

mjpwHM  of  yi»«ra<  inUrott. 
^morit  U  ht  omnrtrtd  m  ttu  Friiaf/'t  "  Journal  "  mutt  rtaeh  w* 

mat    lator    Hum    Tutidaf  {fotttd    Uondaf),  and    ohmdd    bt 

addrttted  to  the  Bditori. 

X,_(l)  We  hay*  ao  idea.  (2)  We  thiiik  there  i.-i  no  restriction  in 
yonr  case.     (3)  Aboat  15  per  cent.     (4)  Reasonable. 

G.  J.— The  GIosBoia  Co.,  8,  Mason's  Avenue,  E.C.2,  will  supply 
you;  also  tile  ladestroetiWe  Photo  Co.,  59,  West  Ham  Lane, 
Stratford. 

M.  O.  Katanaob. — We  have  had  no  airticle  on  this  branch  of  work. 
aicceas  in  which  is  chiefly  a  knowledge  of  the  points  of  the 
Baimals.  Rindy  ol  the  reproductions  in  the  farming  papers  would 
help  you. 

K.  P.— We  have  heard  of  several  similar  cases  with  self -toning  papers 
lately,  bo  that  it  is  evidently  something  to  do  with  the  preparation 
of  the  cards,  probably  the  paper  base.  We  advise  you  to  write  to 
the  makerB  about  it. 

Direct  PosrrrvBS. — WiU  yon  kindly  tell  me  how  to  get  a  positive 
through  the  camera  instead  of  a  negative?— H.  C. 

The  only  practical  way  is  to  use  a  collodion  emulsion  upon  a 
dark  card  or  ferrotype  base.  Fallowfield  used  to  sell  such  cards, 
but  we  do  n8t  know  if  they  can  still  be  had. 

C.  A.  W. — 1.1  To|i  »T>8t  go  to  an  optician,  euch  as  Ross,  Dallmeyer, 
or  Beck,  and  sec  what  they  can  supply.  Shutteri:  are  rare  now. 
2.  We  cannot  say  without  seeing  the  lens  and  shutter.  3.  The 
latter,  certainly,  if  of  suitable  focal  length  for  your  work.  4.  If 
the  war  oontinnea,  yes.     5.  They  are  for  studio  work  and  stand 

'    cameras  only.     They  are  not  at  all  expensive. 

HapAiBiNG  Shctteb  Blind. — I  have  a  focal  plane  shutter  which  has 
recently  developed  a  namber  of  pinholes.  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  how  best  to  treat  it? — W.  L. 

Mix  some  lamp  black  with  ordinaiy  rubber  solution  and  rub 
into  the  holee. .  Allow  it  to  dry  thoroughly  before  winding  up. 
Dust  with  French  chalk  to  prevent  sticking. 

V.  X. — If  yon  mean  accompanying  a  traveller  from  Switzerland  to 
England,  there  would  be  no  prohibition  or  duty,  but  we  cannot 
.say  the  same  in  reference  to  a  camera  sent  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Wo  are  rather  under  the  impression  that  the  import  of  such  goods 
into  England  is  forbidden  at  the  present  time,  except  under 
licence  of  the  War  Trade  Department,  4,  Central  Buildings, 
Westminster,  8.W. 

U.  P.— You  can  take  perfectly  good  portraits  by  flashlight  and  you 
do  not  need  a  large  lamp ;  in  fact,  no  lamp- is  necessary,  a  tin  dish 
and  a  piece  of  touch-paper  (the  latter  being  supplied  with  flash- 
powder)  being  all  you  require.  Johnson  and  Sons.  Cross  Street, 
Finsbury,  E.G.,  or  Griffins,  Kemble  Street,  Kingsway,  both  sell 
jjood  powdore,  and  give  ample  instructions  for  use.  Only  as  much 
powder  as  can  be  used  up  in  a  week  or  so  should  be  mixed  at  one 
time,  since  it  loses  its  power  by  keying  in  a  mixed  condition. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  explosive. 

P.  H. — 1.  We  are  afraid  you  would  find  that  the  exposures  required 
with  the  enlarger  you  mention  would  be  too  long  for  professional 
work,  except  for  very  thin  negatives.  A  condenser  lantern  would 
certainly  be  preferable,  and  an  inverted  gas  mantle  would  probably 


be  the  best  illuminant.  Arc  lamps  arc  troublesome  and  needlessly 
powerful,  and  filament  lamps,  except  half-watts,  are  not.  very 
satisfactory.  2.  Have  you  tried  ordinary  water-varnish  made 
with  shellac  and  borax  for  glazing  the  cards  ?  They  simply  re- 
quire draining  well  from  the  washing  watei',  dinning  into  the 
varnish  and  then  drying. 

B.  H. — You  ought  to  get  a  good  price  for  the  4B  Uallmeyer,  although 
the  most  popular  lens  of  this  series  is  the  3B.  It  is  not  possible 
to  say  what  is  the  current  value,  as  we  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  of  tlie  latest  typo  with  the  outside  adjustment  for  combination 
111  focus.  If  it  is  this  Utter,  we  should  say  the  lens  is  worth 
about  £25,  but  not  as  much  if  it  is  of  an  older  pattern.  Of 
course,  you  will  get  more  by  selling  it  direct  to  a  buyer  from  anr 
advertisement  in  our  pages.  If  you  do  advertise,  on  no  ac/x)unt 
.tend  the  lens  to  anybody  until  the  purchas*  money  hiis  been 
deposited  with  our  publishers. 

P.  W.— The  best  reflecting  surface  is  one  which  is  also  a  diffusing- 
surface,  namely  matt  paper  or  card.  You  are  crtain  to  be  more- 
liable  to  patchy  illumination  if  you  use  a  glossy  surface.  There 
is  no  particular  advantage  in  having  the  reflecting  surface  an 
ellipse.  If  you  make  it  big  enough  and  a  sufficient  distance  from- 
the  lamps,  a  flat  surface  is  as  good  as  any  other  and  there  is  no 
necessity  to  interpose  ground  glass  between  the  negative  and  th& 
back  reflector.  The  essential  feature  of  the  apparatus  >on  intend 
to  make  is  to  have  plenty  of  light-power,  but  we  should  think  you 
would  find  that  two  1,000  c.p.  half-watte  wonld'be  ample. 

EuLABGrNG  RoLL-Fnjis. — (1)  Having  to  enlarge  from  some  roll- 
films  with  an  ordinary  artificial  (condenser)  enlarger,  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  could  suggest  the  best  illuminant,  electric.  My  difli- 
culty  will  be,  I  imagine,  the  heat  on  the  falm,  and  as  -they  are 
valuable  negatives  I  don't  want  to  run  any  undue  risks,  as  they 
cannot  be  taken  again.  I  may  say  I  have  only  electric  light  at 
my  disposal.  (2)  Also,  ceuld  you  tell  me  if  it  is  possible  to  extract 
tlie  silver  from  the  silver  sulphide  deposited  from  hypo,  without 
having  to  send  to  a  refiner.  Is  it  possible  to  do  in  ^jnall  quantities 
at  home  ? — Sil-vbr,  W.  .N. 

1.  If  you  sandwich  the  films  between  two  glass  plates  and  en- 
large in  the  ordinary  way,  you  will  n.ot  find  that  any  damage  is 
done  to  the  negatives.  W^e  have  done  this  hundreds  of  times, 
using  a  small  enclosed  Westminster  arc  in  the  lantern.  2.  It  is 
not  desirable  to  attempt  to  reduce  silver  sulphide  at  home  unless 
you  have  a  good  furnace  either  for  gas  or  coke.  If  you  are  un- 
accustomed to  the  work  you  will  probably  waste  thi  lot. 
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SUMMARY. 

'flooM  practical  aotea  os  Uie  diffioaltiaa  which  ariM  whan  copying 
diflealt  origmala,  aaeh  m  furface  coloor  and  reflacUona,  axpoanra, 
Mtd  gimaulvity  ol  tka  iaaga,  lorm  tka  aabjcct  of  ao  artieU  on 
paca478. 

Tha  teiaDtific  athibito  at  tha  Boval  Fhotograpbie  Suciaty,  which 
ara  lairiy  wall  japraaanlaltTa  ia  all  MUi  oaapita  war  coDditiooa. 
are  raviawad  oa  paga  47B. 

An  improvad  conlrihatiofi  to  our  lawwladga  ol  tha  bahaTtonr  of 
gaiatina,   p^rticula-'  un   u|><>ii   rigid  mppurt«,   will   be  found 

in  a  eommanicati'  o  Eutmaa   Raaaaroh    Ltboratory,  tha 

aothon  baing  U-,.-   .-.  ..  cihappard  aad  F.  A.  EUiotl.     (P.  4B4.) 

Tb*  wall-koowB  Farmer'*  rcdnopr  ia  faaqoently  mada  ap  in  a  vary 
haphaird  aiaaaat.  Tha  diaadvantagaa  «f  «aeh  'a  oootia  aM  point**! 
oot  on  paga  477. 

An  aspUaation  ol  aoMM  caaaaa  ol  Mavaa  <t»lnnriiig  ia  hrooiidv 
print*  tooad  by  tha  aalphila  pfooaa  ia  «A«ad  oa  paga  477. 

A  naw  Ordar  Mnhihiting  the  unaatboriaad  oa*  ol  eanaraa  upon 
aaa-gotag  viMih  baa  baM  laraad  by  tk*  Admiralty.    (P.  481) 

Tha  aitaratioa  ia  /.  valaaa  whan  copyiag  o«  aa  aqoal  or 
icale  ia  Iraqoaatiy  ovarlookad,  and  a  wifatng  agaiaat  raeh  ami 
'■"  T>ag«  478. 

..:iag  apidatnie  ol  iafladua  ha*  claimed  a  victiBi  in  thr 
,„.^  ..    ,.  Mr.  A.  W.  Paoroae.  who  diad  on  October  19.     Mr.  Pen 
roaa'*  aama  waa  wall  kaowa  to  all  pholigfaphi,  aapadally  protaaa 
workan,  and  kia  pawing  ■wan*  a  real  lota  to  tha  cooalry  at  a  time 
wb«i  man  cl  hia  type  are  urgently  aaaded.     (P.  481) 

A  aMlal  raflaetor  (or  tha  ratoachiac  daak.  aad  a  paragnoh  oo  the 
bchavioor  of  variooa  typaa  ol  leni  waan  oaad  on  arttMal-Iigbt  an- 
brv«r*.   will  be  fonad   la  "  Aa«i«taaU'  Notaa."    (P.  4K.) 

n  ol  a  raoaot  artiola  oo  fiadiag  ootdoor  li^tiag  and  thr 
r. ;  .9    aatbor  thtnto,  alao  a  lanar  on  matol  and  amidol 

puuun.og  appeal*  in  tha  Oonvupoadaea  nalmnn.    (P.  487.) 

An  appeal  for  old  aagativaa.  too  aaMD  to  b*  returned  to  the  plate- 
makar*  b  made  by  tha  lOaiatry  d  IfuMiaw.  Una  gkaa  w  ra- 
fiairad  lor  aakiM  eyapiwrn  fcr  gaa  maaka;  partiealata  will  be 
looad  OB  paga  488. 

A  qaaetion  of  iatareet  to  pbotonraahan  waa  raiaed  at  tha  Preaton 
Boroogb  IVibunal  a*  to  whetbn-  ulciliad  ataa  joiains  op  eoold  eaanre 
drafting  U>  a  photographic  onit  If  thay  daalrad.    (v.  486.) 

\  noT<>l  Rvacbine  for  davekipinic  roUa  of  fflm  or  bromide  papa*, 
iri  which  freali  dataluyr  frnm  a  tloMd  vaaiet  ia  aaspHad  to  Iba 
aarlace  by  ni«iaa«  *f  a  ntlUr  an'l  toofoa  ia  deaeribed  ia  Patent  Nawa 
on  paga  486 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Uneven  Tonea.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  sulphide-toned 
bromides  show  uneven  patolies,  llie 
brown  being  yellowish  in  one  place  and  almost  purple  m 
another.  This  may  be  due  to  more  than  one  cause.  It 
may  be  uneven  washing  after  fixing,  whereby  the  deposit 
is  locally  reduced  while  bleaching,  or  it  may  arise  from 
uneven  action  in  the  sulphide  bath.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  weak  tfr  exhausted  sulphide  solution  will  not  yield  rich 
tones,  and  it  is  also  agreed  that  if  a  print  is  so  toned  it  is 
oseleas  to  attempt  to  improve  it  by  immersion  in  a  stronger 
solution.  These  facts  will  bxplain  why  certain  enlargements 
which  were  recently  shown  to  us  showed  the  defect  to  which 
we  have  referred .  Starting  as  good  black  and  white  prints 
they  were  bleached  and  washed  as  usual.  They  were  taken 
out  of  the  washing  water  without  draining  and  dumped 
quickly  into  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  solution,  one  print 
being  laid  ujwn  another  in  quick  succession.  When  the 
last  print  was  in,  the  operator  began  to  shift  them  over, 
and  than  it  was  seen  that  parts  were  fully  toned  while 
others  had  barely  started ;  as  these  were  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sulphide  they  continued  to  tone,  but  never 
reached  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  print.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  tontng  started  with  a 
sufficiently  strong  solution,  but  as  more  prints  were 
immersed  the  solution  became  diluted,  in  addition  to  its 
being  exhausted  by  its  action  on  the  silver.  It  may  be  worth 
noting  in  this  connection  that  with  poor  flat  prints  the 
best  colours  can  be  obtained  by  using  as  strong  a  solution 
of  sulphide  as  the  paper  will  stand  without  blistering;  tlte 
action  is  very  rapid,  and  the  prints  should  not  be  left  in 
it  a  moment  longer  than  is  necessary. 
•  •  If 

Ferptoyanide  Although  this  valuable  solution  has  been 
Reduo«f«.  ^nown    for   nearly   a    generation,   some 

operators  still  find  difficulties  attending  its  use.  One  of 
the  oomniuneet  is  the  appearance  of  yellow  stains  which 
obstinately  reftise  to  disappear,  even  with  prolonged  wash- 
ing. There  ia  often  a  general  yellowing  of  the  film  which 
is  rather  persistent,  but  it  will  usually  yield  to  sufficient 
treatment  with  running  water ;  what  is  meant  ia  that  por- 
tMitfVtf  the  image  which  are  to  be  altogether  removed,  as 
in  the  case  of  faulty  margins  of  bromide  prints  turning  to 
a  light  orange  colour  which  remains.  This  we  have  found 
to  be  dtie  almost  invariably  to  weakness  of  the  hypo 
solution.  Many  workers  take  a  little  of  the  ordinary  fixing 
bath,  dilute  it  with  from  four  to  t«n  timen  itA  volume  of 
water,  and  then  add  a  fairly  Inrge  quantity  of  ferrioyaoide 
solution.  Our  own  practice  is  to  use  a  15  per  cent,  solution 
of  hypo,  and  to  mid  to  that  such  proportion  of  ferricyanide 
as  may  be  needed,  this  proportion  having  a  very  great 
effect  upon  the  action  of  the  reducer.  .  With  sufficient 
to  give  a  very  pale  yellow  colour,  the  reduction  is  even 
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and  does  not  clear  away  shadow  detail  before  there  is  any 
appreciable  action  an  the  high  lighte,  while  with  stronger 
solutions  the  reverse  is  the  case.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  mixed  solution  is  quickly  decomposed  by  bright 
light  and  that  the  dish  must  be  kept  in  motion  or  uneven 
markings  will  result.  Fresh  plain  hypo  solution,  without 
any  admixture  of  bisulphite  or  any  other  acid  ingredient, 
miwt  be  used.  Many  failures  are  due  to  the  use  of  old 
fixing  baths. 

Fooal  Length  Many  phot<^raphers  do  not  jmy  suffi- 
mnd  Stop  cient  attention  to  the  altered  atop  valu^es 

Value*.  oi  thedr  lensee,  when  the  latter  are  being< 

used  for  copying  or  other  work  at  considerably  more  than 
their  ordinary  focal  length.  Neglect  of  this  is  more 
general  when  a  complete  lens  is  being  used,  than 
when  the  single  componente  of  an  R.K.,  or  convertible 
anastigmat  is  employed;  in  the  latter  caae  the  operatoi- 
knows,  and  allows  for  the  longer  focus  and  the  smaller 
•top  value.  Recently,  we  met  a  photographer  who  com- 
plained that  through  some  unexplained  cause  his  R.R. 
lens,  which  gave  first-claaa  results  at  ite  marked  focus,  al- 
ways produced  harsh  and  inferior  results  when  used  for 
•oppng.  Upon  examination  of  the  negatives,  we  noticed 
what  looked  like  under-exposure;  but  this  the  operator 
said  was  impossible,  as  he  had  very  carefully  timed  his 
exposures  with  the  meter.  Subsequent  discussion  showed 
that  he  had  entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  though  his 
lens  was  marked  //8  at  ite  normal  focal  length,  when 
copying  it  was  used  at  a  much  longer  camera  extension, 
and  was  in  reality  //16.  In.  ordinary  work  a  few  inches 
would  not  make  muoih  difference  in  the  stop  value,  bub 
when  the  instrument  was  used  for  copying,  as  in  the  pre-" 
Bent  instance,  the  value  of  the  stops  had  been  completely 
changed,  with  the  under-exposed  results  described,  for 
which  the  lens  was  blamed.  Photographers,  in  common 
with  many  other  f>eople,  often  blame  their  instruments 
without  looking  into  the  subject  to  find  the  real  reason 
tor  defective  work. 


The  Feet  in  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  the 
Portpaltune.  photographer  encounters  in  the  por- 
traiture of  full-length  figures  is  to  give  a  satisfactory  render- 
ing of  tha  feet.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  the  three-quarter 
length  figure  is  so  popular,  and  is  regarded  by  many 
operators  as  a  solution  of  the  problem,  until  there  comes 
a  day  when  some  sitter  requdxes  a  full-length  portrait  of 
himself.  With  feminine  sitters  the  feet  do  not  seom  to 
be  nearly  so  troubleaome  as  is  the  case  with  men.  The 
main  difficulty — ^i.e.,  stiffness,  may  be  overcome  by  simply 
poeing  the  sitter  easily  and  covering  the  awkwardness  of 
the  feet  with  graceful  folds  of  the  dres,s.  As  a  general  rule 
the  most  successful  full-length  portraits  are  standing 
figures,  as  when  sittiog  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  model  to  sit  stiffly  with  the  feet  close  together. 
Muoh  may  be  done  by  placing  one  foot  a  few  inches  iti 
advance  of  the  other  or  even  by  turning  it  slightly  side-' 
ways.  With  male  sitters'  crossing  the  legs,  if  a  charac- 
tenatie  attitude  of  the  individual,  may  tend  towards 
eliminating  stiffness.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  swing  the 
back  of  the  camera,  thus  throwing  the  feet  very  slightly 
out  of  focus  and  suppressing  them  as  far  as  may  be,  and 
another  good  plan  is  to  reduce  the  lighting  in  this  par- 
ticular quarter.  At  timee  highly-polished  boots  will  em- 
phasise the  ugliness  of  particularly  ugly  feet  and  threaten 
to  strike  an  unpleasant  note  in  the  portrait.  This  may  be 
explained  to  the  sitter  who  allowed  the  superfluous 
"  shine  "  to  be  duUed  with  a  slightly  damp  cloth.  In  the 
•ase  of  a  standing  or  leaning  figure  an  accessory,  such  as 


a  chair  or  rustic  seat,  may  be  employed  bo  hide  the  feet 
if  there  is  any  tendency  towards  awkwardness.  Many  a 
photographer's  ahow-case  could  give  abundant  examples 
of  neglect  in  posing  the  feet,  which  a  little  attention  would' 
have  remedied,  and  this  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  little 
things  which  have  a  very  real  bearing  upon  pleasing 
results. 


PITFALLS  IN  COPYING. 
No  branch  of  photographic  work  calls  for  a  sounder  know- 
ledge of  the  art  than  the  copying  of  photographs,  documente, 
pictures,  and  the  like,  and  this  is  more  especially  the  case 
when  the  work  has  to  be  done  with  such  appliances  as  are 
usually  found  in  an  ordinary  studio.  As  a  rule  the  quality 
of  the  work  so  done  is  poor,  although  the  operator  himself 
does  not  realise  it.  Copying  is  to  him  an  abomination,  and 
he  does  not  start  on  a  job  with  the  idea  that  he  is  going  to 
gSt  a  first-rate  result. 

There  are  many  points  to  be  observed  if  the  best  possible 
result  is  aimed  at,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  being 
properly  to  estimate  the  actinic  values  of  the  image  and  its 
support  respectively.  If  we  take  an  old  albumenised  print 
made  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  we  shall  probably  find  that 
it  consists  of  a  purplish  image  upon  a  yellow  ground,  vary- 
ing from  a  deep  cream  to  a  full  cheese  colour.  Here  the 
temptation  is  to  under-expose,  through  fear  of  over-expos- 
ing the  image,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that,  no  matter  what 
happens,  sufficient  exposure  must  be  given  to  allow  the 
high-lights  of  the  subject  to  develop  up  to  a  reasonable 
density.  With  experience  it  is  possible  to  estimate  expo- 
sures of  such  subjects  with  great  accuracy,  but  the  inex- 
perienced copyist  will  do  well  to  sacrifice  a  small  plate  in 
making  a  strip  test,  as  is  usually  done  in  bromide  printing. 
If  only  a  quarter-plate  be  used  upon  a  portion  of  a  12  x  10 
subject  it  will  suffice,  four  exposures  of  an  inch  wide  may 
be  made,  and  ratios  of  one,  two,  four,  and  eight  times 
given.  For  the  benefit  of  those  not  accustomed  to  strip 
exposures  we  may  say  that  the  best  method  is  not  to  pull 
out  the  slide  one  inch  at  a  time,  but  to  open  it  fully  and 
to  push  it  in  step  by  step.  Thus,  supposing  that  the 
shortest  exposure  likely  to  be  of  any  use  is  estimated  at 
ten  seconds,  we  open  the  slide  fully  and  give  this  expos'ure  ; 
then  we  cap  the  lens,  push  in  the  shutter  so  that  one  inch 
of  the  plate  is  covered  (this  may  be  arranged  for  any  size 
of  plate  by  making  pencil  lines  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  shutter),  and  giving  a  second  exposure  of  ten  seconds; 
successive  exposures  of  twenty  and  forty  seconds  are  made 
in  the  same  way,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  the 
camera.  We  have  now  exposures  of  ten,  twenty,  forty, 
and  eighty  seconds  upon  the  same  plate,  and  these  should 
he  fully  developed,  no  notice  being  taken  of  the  appearance 
of  the  image  until  it  is  fixed.  It  will  now  be  easy  to  deduce 
the  proper  exposure  from  the  appearance  cf  one  or  other  of 
the  sections.  It  may  be  that  the  strip  with  twenty  seconds 
is  a  little  too  thin,  and  that  with  forty  too  dense;  hence 
we  should  say  that  thirty  seconds  will  give  the  best  result. 
Or  even  the  ten-second  one  may  ,be  too  dense,  or  the  eighty- 
second  one  too  thin;  in  these  cases  the  appearance  of  the 
image  should  give  sufficient  indication  as  to  the  reduction 
or  increase  of  exposure  which  will  be  necessary. 

Another  point  on  which  sufficient  care  is  not  exercised 
is  the  illumination  of  the  surface.  Many  photographers 
think  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  avoid  reflections  trora  the 
surface  of  glossy  prints  and  glass-covered  pictures,  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  Any  gelatine  coated  paper  has 
sufficient  surface  reflection  to  degrade  the  shadows  if  im- 
properly lighted,  and  it  may  here  be  said  that  much  may 
be  done  to  cut  out  these  surface  reflections  by  using  a 
colour-sensitive  plate  and  a  yellow  screen,  even  if  the  nature 
of  the  subject  does  not  seem  to  call  for  it.    By  reducing  the 
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•ffect  of  the  surface-reflections  tlie  yellow  screen  also  helps 
to  remove  th«  great  bogey  of  the  copying  "  grain.''  Most 
copies  show  a  great  deal  more  of  the  texture  of  the  original 
paper  than  was  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  this  can  only  be 
overcome  by  proper  lighting.  The  process  engraver  has 
an  ideal  method  of  illuminating  his  originals  by  using 
two  arc  lamps,  one  on  either  side  of  the  original,  and  by 
this  means  he  eliminates  the  little  shadows  which  are  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  copies 
are  spoilt  by  "  grain  "  through  the  use  of  a  large  camera 
and  a  short- focus  lens.  The  effect  of  these  is  to  cut  off 
nearly  all  the  front  light  which  would  fall  upon  the 
original,  and  to  leave  only  side  light  to  do  the  work.  It  is 
a  good  exercise  to  take  a  print  on  lingrain  paper  and  to 
maJte  a  negative  in  which  the  grain  is  harrliy  visible.  There 
is  one  kind  of  grain  which  cannot  be  eliminated,  viz.,  that 
caused  by  fine  cracks  in  the  albumen  surface  which  have 
got  filled  in  with  dirt.  All  that  can  be  done  with  theae  is 
to  copy  with  a  soft-focus  lens  or  to  interpoae  a  thicknaas 
or  two  of  thin  celluloid  between  the  negative  and  paper 
when  printing. 

The  development  of  copy  nei,'ativee  require*  to  be  done 
rather  differently  from  ordinary  direct  portrait  work. 
With  a  copy  the  image  appear-  practically  even  all  over 
the  plate  at  the  start,  and  not  in  stages,  as  in  portraits, 
where  the  white  collar,  the  face  and  hands,  and  the 
clothing,  appear  at  appreciable  intervals  after  each  other. 
With  a  copy  of  the  same  subject  the  image  would  come  up 
on  a  level,  and  the  operator  is  apb  to  think  that  the  plate 
i.«  over-exposed,  and  to  commit  the  error  of  stopping  before 
projier  density  is  obtained.  This  appearance  is  due  to  the 
slignt  surface-reflections  we  have  already  mentioned.  In 
the  original  the  black  shadows  of  the  coat  are  representa- 


ticms  of  black  cloth  on  which  no  li?ht  is  falling,  in  the 
copy  they  are  representations  of  a  piece  of  paper  covered 
with  a  layer  of  dark  silver  particles,  the  surfaces  of  which 
receive  exactly  as  much  light  as  the  high-lights  of  the  pic- 
ture. Therefore  we  must  take  care  to  give  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  correct  exposure,  and  then  to  develop  fully,  so 
as  to  secure  sufficient  contrast  and  avoid  the  flatness  to 
which  the  superficial  nature  of  the  original  would  naturally 
tend. 

The  choice  of  a  plate  for  copying  is  an  important  ques- 
tion. Some  operators  assert  that  they  can  make  as  good 
copies  on  their  regular  portrait  plates  as  upon  any  other 
This  may  be  so  with  certain  subjects,  but  with  badly  faded 
originals  a  variety  of  speed  and  quality  is  essential 
Although  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  the  best  results  from 
very  flat  and  failed  originals  can  often  be  obtained  upon 
"  process  "  plates  in  spite  of  the  yellowness  of  the  ground, 
and  such  plates  .should  always  be  used  for  lino  subjects, 
letters,  and  the  like.  Ortho  platis  with  a  jellow  filter  ar*; 
absolutely  necessary  for  most 'coloured  subjects.  A  plate 
which  does  not  give  density  readily  is  not  usually  much 
good  for  this  class  of  work,  therefore  "ordinary  "  plates 
are  always  to  be  preferred  to  more  rapid  grades.  There 
is  no  disadvantage  in  using  an  orthochroniatic  plate  for  any 
class  of  work,  even  without  a  screen.  There  will  be  prac- 
tically no  difference  in  the  colour  retjdering  unless  a  screen 
be  used,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  stock  ordinary  and 
"  ortho  "  plates  of  the  same  speed. 

A  last  note  of  advice  we  would  give  the  beginner  in 
copying  is  not  to  try  experiments  on  a  rush  job,  but  to 
work  at  leisure  when  a  failure  can  be  investigated,  and  a 
.lecond  trial  made  without  delaying  the  execution  of  the 
order. 


THE     EXHIBITION 
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SCIENTIFIC    AND    TECHNICAL    EXHIBITS. 


^^^H  the  minction  of^  intercourse  between  workers  in 
WifT-rant  ooantries,  and  as  a  re«ult  of  the  diversion  of  many 
wortcrs  to  proUema  conni.-cted  with  the  war,  it  ia  not 
of  aarpriie  that  the  scivntific  and  technical  exhibita 
•ra  Uua  7«ar  fewer  in  number  than  ordinariljr.  Nevertbalcas 
tb«7  smbraee  work  done  in  the  appUcation  of  th«  camera  in 
the  accoatcaaed  fields  of  natnral  history,  aetronoay,  metaofo- 
lofy,  etc 

Colour  Prinla  and  Traaaparencies. 

Colour  photograph;  on  paper  i^  ropresented  bjr  ovij  thn» 
prints,  of  which  the  meat  intcr.iitiog  is  a  ItUle  copy  of  a 
painting  by  Frank  Braagwyn  (N  125)  by  John  Baan,  a  Jittle 
bit  of  fine  teehaiqiM  and  refliviing  a«dit  apoa  the  Baydex 
proccas.  Thei*  ia  one  Brofaoil  transfer  in  colour  (So.  124)  by 
Fred  Judge,  whi<-h  perhaps  is  not  quite  equal  in  quality  to 
tboas  of  kis  wi<  h&ve  men  at  previoa*  exhibitiaas.  A  large 
eoloar  print  (No.  123)  by  A.  Mottaaa.  apparently  is  some 
form  of  oil  print,  certainly  .»  stroaf  piece  of  oohiar  work 
though  how  marh  if  it  is  adri-ntitioaa  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Among  the  colour  transpar«-ri'-i<>9  a  medal  is  awarded  to 
"  Blackbwrias "  (No.  172),  U  H.  Emenhi^  Corke,  an  ex- 
toemaly  fine  piaes  of  work  in  its  rondering  of  both  cnloar  and 
texture.  Lraia  J.  Sterie  is  attnin  an  exhibitor  of  Autochrome 
Bade  stndiaa,  for  ene  of  which.  '  In  the  Formt "  (No.  180), 
he  reoeiv«s  a  madal.  The  technical  difRcaltias  ct  Mm  sobjeot 
karve  apparently  prompted  thi«  award.  Artititically  and  erm 
tsolini'-all.T  tke  eame  workrr't      Water  Lily  "   (No.   181)  and 


"  Autumn  Ijeav<«  "  (So.  183)  have  more  quality  in  them  than 
tliK  ni.«lall<«l  trai.'-par.ra-T.  The  artistic  aim  in  Autochrome 
is  well  repneaonted  by  J.  C.  Warburg's  tran^arenciee,  of 
which  (he  moat  soooMsfnl  are  Nos  199  and  2(X).  For  technical 
quality  it  in  hard  t«  find  anything  better  than,  or  even  aa 
good  as.  the  "Portrait"  (No,  226)  by  N.  E.  Luboshes,  one 
of  the  very  few  portrait  Autochromes  we  have  ever  seen  which 
isavsa  noUiing  to  be  dssired  in  its  rendering  of  flesh  tones. 
The  Paget  piuoess  ia  iteprearated  by  eight  examples  by  Miss 
Florence  Hendoraon  (Nos.  189  to  196),  all  very  nice  renderings 
of  pictorial  subjects. 

Althon^  not  an  example  of  colour  photography,  reference 
may  be  made  bera  to  the  study  in  colour  values  (No.  297)  by 
J.  Mcintosh.  It  is  a  photograph  of  a  vase  of  flowers  taken 
oo  the  new  Ilford  panchromBtic  plate  without  a  light-filter 
> an, ^ifSaf erenee  to  the  description  in  the  catalogue,  sufficiently 
indicatea  the  rBmark.iblo  oolour-nraisitive  proportiee  of  these 
platas. 

Natural  History  and  Fhotc  miciottapby 

The  nature  photographers  ta^ke  a  comparatively  poor  shi^w 
this  year,  and  indeed  in  theae  great  days  of  history  it  can  be 
understood  that  even  another  negative  of  the  great  crested 
grebe  seems  less  an  incentive  than  in  ordinary  times.  No.  236 
is  a  strikingly  fine  photograph  of  a  pelican  by  G.  B.  Clifton, 
in  its  tonal  qualities  a  perfect  piece  of  straight  photography, 
and  evidence  that  in  his  pictorial  essays  as  a  super-controllist 
in  Bromoil  Mr.  Clifton  is  unfortunately  divorcing  himself  from 
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hi.  powew  u  a  photoRT»plt*r  pure  and  simple.  Other  fine  work 
i.  Walter  Selfe'.  "Brown  Bear"  (No.  237),  Hugh  M.  Bells 
"Head  of  Malay  Tigrew"  (No.  240),  and  A.  S.  Clark's 
•'  Pelican  "  (No.  247).  In  this  section  it  ia  gratifying  to  find 
a  contribution  of  further  educative  exhibits  of  the  life-hifitory  of 
ioMcU  by  Hugh  Main,  Nos.  298  to  301  representing  stages  in 
the  development  of  the  stag  beetle,  the  bet  fly,  and  the  rat-tailed 

ma^ot.  .    . 

Photo-microRraphy  is  this  year  a  strong  section  containing 
♦xamplee  of  the  fine  work  of  Ernest  A.  Pinchin,  G.  Ardaseer, 
and  Dr.  0.  H.  Rodman.  Dr.  Rodman  has  an  interesting  set 
illuatratine  the  destructive  effects  of  X-rays  upon  a  hairy  skin. 
J.  H.  Pledge  shows  a  series  of  photo-micrographs  of  the  pro- 
boecis  of  the  blow-fly  ;  but  technically  perhaps  the  finest  work 
in  this  section  is  the  series  Nos.  304  to  315,  by  J.  G.  Bradbury. 

X-Ray  Photography. 

Methods  of  radiography  do  not  secure  a  representation  on  the 
walls  of  the  exhibition  commensurate  with  the  work  which  is 
being    done    in     the    diagnosis   and    treatment   of    wounded. 
Evidently  we  must  wait  until  the  end  of  the  war  for  a  deraon- 
•tration  of  the  immense  value  of  X-rays  and  of  the  means  taken 
to  apply  them  upon  the  battlefield.     A  medal  is  awarded  to  Dr. 
Robert  Knox  for  a  single-flash   radiograph  of  the  chest  (No. 
260),  a  piece  of  work  which  eloquently  marks  the  immense  pro- 
gresa  which  has  been  made  in  the  way  of  rapidly  radiographing 
thick  i>art8  of  the  body-     In  the  roar  portion  of  the  Society's 
libraij  on  the  ground  floor  wiU  be  found  a  most  interesting 
•ollection  of  exhibits  by  N.  E.  Luboshez  illustrating  the  making 
of  X-ray  negatives  on  films.       Mr.  Luboshez  has  done  a  good 
deal  more  than  demonstrate  the  benefits  in  the  way  of  lightness, 
etc.,  in  using  films.     The  exhibit*  show  the  remarkable  render- 
ing! obtained  by  exposing  several  superimposed  films  in  making 
*he  exposure  coupled   with    appropriate   development  of    tlie 
separate  fibns.     It  would  seem  that  in  this  use  of  several  films 
he  has  accomplished  something  comparable  with  the  employ- 
ment of  a  double-coated  plate  in  ordinary  photography,   but 
obviously   the   facility   of    treating     the    films    differently   in 
development  confers  advantages  which  must  be  of  particular 
Talue    to    the    radiographer,    whose    subjects    often    compass 
extremes  of  density.     Mr.  Luboshez  has  struck  out  into  a  new 
and  much  neglected  field,  for  great  as  have  been  the  improve- 
Jneat  in  apparatus  for  the  making  of  X-ray  exposures,  experi- 


ment and  investigation  of  the  photographic  part  of  the  proc«*.s 
have  hitherto  lagged  behind,  with  the  result  that  in  many 
X-ray  establishments  the  development  of  the  exposures  is  ofttn 
conducted  in.  a  very,  idesultory  manner. 

Astronomy  and  Meteorology. 

The  astronomical  exhibits  are  few  and  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  .photographs  and  spectro-photographs  of  the  new  star, 
Nova  Aquil»  III.  The  Solar  Physics  Laboratory  shows 
spectrum  photographs  taken  with  the  Huggins  telescope  and 
prismatic  slit-spectrograph  (Nos.  126-127).  Other  photo 
graphs  are  those  by  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Greenwich  (Nos. 
134-6),  whilst  progressive  spectra  shown  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Nova  Persei  made  in  1901  are  shown  by  Father  A. 
L.  Cortie,  of  Stonyhiust.  A  medal  is  awarded  to  Profeesoi-s 
A.  Fowler  and  R.  J.  Strutt  for  photographs  (292)  illustrat- 
ing laboratory  experiment^  on  the  ultra-violet  absorption  "f 
ozone  and  proving  the  presence  in  the  spectra  of  Sirius  and 
the  sun  of  'bands  produced  by  the  oeone  in  the  earth's 
atmosipheire. 

Four  prints  of  cloud  types  represent  the  very  exhauetive 
work  in  this  application  of  photography  to  meteorolo{;y 
carried  out  by  Aubome  Clarke,  of  King's  College  Observatorj-, 
Aberdeen. 

War  Photographs. 
In  the  liturary  on  the  ground  floor  is  arranged  a  eolleclion 
of  enlargements  lent  by  the  Ministi7  of  Information  and 
representing  scenes  of  comparatively  recent  date  upon  the 
weslei-n  front.  These  indude  one  or  two  aerial  photographs 
and  generally  give  some  vivid  glimpses  of  operationf^  in 
France  such  as  Jbave  been  the  subject  of  the  various  war- 
pliotograpli  exhibitions. 

Trade  Exhibits. 
Exhibits  by  a  few  manufacturing  finms  are  arranged  in  the 
vestibule.  Messi's.  Kodak,  Ltd.,  show  specimens  by  the  Kodak 
'' transferotype  "  stripping  bromide  paper  chiefly  in  the  way 
of  producing  artistic  effects  by  transfer  of  the  finished  print 
to  fresh  paper  supports.  Examples  of  prints  on  their  bromide 
paper  are  shown  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Illingworth  and  Co., 
the  raw  paper  base  being  baryta-coated  in  their  own  factories. 
Much  artistic  work  in  Autotype  cai-bon  is  shoiwn  by  the 
Autotype  Company,  whilst  Messi-s.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  exhibit  prints  on  their  gaslight  and  bromide  papers. 


THE     RETICULATION    OF    GELATINE. 


[A ^Communication  from  the  Research    Laboratory  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.] 


Th«  reticulatioa  of  the  surface  of  negatives  is  often  a  source  of  trouble 
lo  photographic  workers.    This  trouble  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  hot 


Fig.  1. 

weather,  and  ia  generally  produced  after  fixation  either  during  oi  just 
mibsequent  to  washing.  ITie  wet  gelatine  layer  becomes  more  or  less 
finely  wrinkled  or  corrugated,  the  network  of  puckers  forming  a 


pattern  generally   extending  over  the   whole   of   the  negative,    but 
sometimes  only  over  part  of  it.  , 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustrations  (Figs.  1,  2,  3),  the  "  grain  " 
of  the  network  may  vary  considerably  from  very  coarse  dimensions 
down  to  very  fine  and  even  microscopic  dimensione.    This  reticula- 
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tioa  panicto  with  only  ili^bt  modification  «fter  drying.  At  the  lame 
tin*,  M  will  be  seen  from  the  figures,  if  it  occnrs  on  a  developed 
plate,  the  silver  deposit  ondergoee  a  redistribntion  ftlong  with  the 


Fig.  3 


r^enhripc  of  the  g  sis  tine,  »nrniiaih«iin  in  the  miaad  portions  and 
diminishing  or  vaoishiiig  in  Um  valleys  or  tioacfa*  between. 

This  reticulation  ha«  been  utilised  in  sama  pboto-mcchanical  pro- 
oasaes ;  thus  it  is  by  the  reticnktion  of  galatiaa  that  the  "  grain  "  of 
a  collotype  plate  is  prodneed.  It  hsj  bata  amployed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  irregularly  grained  "  half-tone  "  seraana,  in  which  the  retieu- 
latscn  pattern  takes  ths  place  of  the  crass  fine  rulings  of  tha  regular 


•ndanlanding  of  tha  conditions  aCsciing  and  detannining 
will  not  only  be  of  practical  ase,  bat  will  t«nd  to  throw 
light  upon  tha  physiiw  ah—iral  nature  ot  gelatine,  and  paihaps  help 
tewarda  the  scieotifle  apedfieatioa  of  eelatine  for  photographic  use. 

The  Swelling  of  Gelatine   in   Water  and   Its 
Shrinkage  on  Drying. 

'I^  immediate  causa  and  mecfaaniun  of  ratiealatioa  will  ba  bast 
BoJsrstood  if  wo  ftrst  oonsidar  a4sw  facts  on  (ba  normal  swelling  and 
ahrinkage  of  photographic  gaiatine  film  «Ueh  takes  place  in  this 
tfsslaisnl  and  use. 

Thara  are  two  aspects  to  this.  In  ona  wa  have  «aly  to  cooside* 
change  of  maas  or  balk ;  in  the  other  chaoci  of  ahape.  As  to  tha 
fcat,  any  piece  of  gelatine,  placed  in  water  within  a  tsapstatuia 
saagoof  roughly  0°  to  aO°C.,awells  at  fint  rapidly,  than  aKirealowlv, 
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and  laally  teaches  a  limit.     Fig.  4  «hows  the  curve  of  this  swelling, 
^tted  against  tha  time. 

Tha  hmit  attainad  not  only  •Irp'nda  upon  the  taaparators,  but 
also  apcn  ths  character  of  th-  u'l-^tine,  and,  to  a  very  marksd 
•staat,  apon  tha  prveenoe  ..f  foreign  MibsUnoea,  especially 
eUetrolytaa,  ni  the  water*  Aoid  an. I  alkali  in  particular  have  a  very 
great  inlarao*  upon  tha  swalling.  am  wiM  be  seen  from  the  curve 


(Fig.  5),  which  shows  results  actually  obtained  with  a  sample  of 
gelatine. 

In  ithis  curve  the  ordinates  give  the  amount  of  water  absorbed  by 
1  gram  air-dry  gelatine  on  final  swelling  (about  forty-eight  hours), 
while  the  aherissip  give  conceotrations  of  acid  and  alkali  in 
normality.  As  is  evident,  the  swelling  or  absorption  of  water  is 
extremely  sensitive  to  both  acid  and  alkali  or,  in  terms  of  the  ionio 
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theory,  to  hydrogen  and  hydrosyl  iona.  In  fact,  the  actual  sensi- 
bility is  of  the  same  order  as  tiiat  of  the  dyes  used  as  analytical 
iodicatoia.  llie  minimum  absorption  probably  lies  in  reality  at  a 
point  represented  by  tha  dissociation  of  pure  .water,  aooording  to  the 
equilibrium. 

H  ■     +    OH        =     H,0 

but  this  is  masked  usually  by  residual  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the 
galatina.  Tha  precise  datermination  of  this  point  for  a  given  gelatine 
will  probably  prove  of  some  importance  in  tlie  specification  of  photo- 
gi^ihic  gelatines.  It  is  of  great  interest,  since  in  passing  from  an 
alkaline  to  an  acid  state  the  swelling  goes  through  a  .veiy  pronounced 
^iffifnuiB 

Tha  influence  of  neutral  salts  in  solution  upon  swelling  is  too 
ooniplax  to  ba  discoased  fully.  It  will  be  lufficisat  to  note  that  sodm, 
such  as  iodidas,  act  in  tha  direction  of  increasing  the  swelling 
(hydrataoa)  olhan,  as  snlphsites,  in  ths  sense  of  diminishing  it.  So 
long  aa  only  salts  of  the  alkali,  metals  and  ammonia,  are  oooaidsred, 
it  is  ths  a^  part  or  nnkm  which  is  of  chief  importance,  and  theSk 
salts  have  bean  arranged  in  a  series  indicating  their  effect  upon 
swelling.  Hie  effect  of  a  given  salt  depends  much  upon  its  con- 
centration and,  above  alt,  on  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  aolution. 

Now,  turning  to  the  influence  of  shape  upon  swelling  (and  oon- 
vcTsely)  wo  ftnl  here  that  a  dominant  factor  is  that  of  the  condition 
in  which  tha  gelatine  first  swelled  or  was  cast  and  dried.  Gelatine, 
in  tha  afaatract,  as  a  bomegansoue  material  alike  in  all  directions. 
should,  theoretically,  tend  to  swell  or  shrink  uniformly  without 
change  of  shape,  only  altering  its  mass  or  bulk.  If  gelatine  oould 
ba  dried  very  slowly  so  that  the  loes  of  moisture  proceeded  at  the 
same  rata  in  all  parts  of  the  maas,  then  it  would  shrink  without 
dhanga  of  shape,  bbt  such  •  condition  cannot  he  realised  in  practice. 
and  gaiatine  <yies  more  rapidly  on  the  surface  than  in  tha  Interior, 
thus  producing  stresses  and  liatortion.  In  the  case  particularly 
iBflstdR  to  us  the  gelatins  is  coated  on  glass  or  film  support  and 
firmly  attached  to  it,  so  that  one  side  is  eliminated  as  regards  dry- 
ing, etc.  The  gelatine  cannot  spread  ofl  the  plata,  so  that  its 
swelling  and  ahrinkage  are  limited  to  one  direction — vis.,  that  per- 
pendicular to  the  plana  of  tha  support  (cf.  Fig.  6).  This  state  of 
affairs  is  delannioed  in  advance  by  tha  first  drying  down  of  the 
jelly  (or  emulsion)  on  tha  support ;  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  photo- 
graphic film,  since  ordinary  sheet  or  leaf  gelatine  which  has  been 
dried  on  nets  «how«  the  same  tendency  to  have  ita  principal  e>- 
pansion  perpendicubr  to  the  face  of  the  sheet. 

Tlie  Production  of  Reticulation. 

A  gelatine  fibn,  under  normal  conditions,  can  be  repeatedly  swoUea 
and  dried  -without  losing  ita  capacity  to  swell  sod  rhrink  nonDaJly 
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to  the  pl*t«.  It  is  evident  that  a  certain  strain  must  be  imposed 
upon  the  gelatine  in  drying,  whidi  is  removed  by  swelling.  If  we 
consider  ui  ideal  unit  cube  of  the  swelling  gelatine,  supposed  free 
from  all  oonatrunt,  H  Troold  tend  to  expand  uniformly  in  all  direc- 
tiMM.  This  ideal  uniform  expaosioin  oorreKpcaidE  to  a  unifomn 
sweUing  preunre,  i.e.,  a  pressure  the  same  in  all  direotions.  We  can 
consider  this  resolved  into  forces  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  and 
forces  parallel  to  the  surface     Actually,  the  gelatine  layer  in  sheets 


Fig.  6. 

•r  in  plates  does  not  swell  uniformly.  The  forces  parallel  to  the 
surface — which  would,  of  course,  tend  to  remove  the  film  from  the 
glass  or  support — must  be  compensated.  This  compensation  is  in  a 
■aeasure  external  or  initially  external,  being  due  to  the  adhesion  of 
the  gelatine  to  a  rigid  support,  but  it  is  chiefly  internal,  arising  from 
a  uniform  strain  or  tension  impressed  'by  the  mode  of  drying. 

Now  suppose  the  gelatine  layer  be  subjected  to  drastic  internal 
action,  excessive  swelling,  and  excessive  dehydration,  either  succes- 
sively, or  in  a,  measure,  eimuKaneously,  then  gelatine  jelly  will  be 
strained  beyond  its  elastic  limit,  showing  either  a  total  or  a  partial 
reaction. 

Total  reaction  would  imply  the  detachment  of  the  layer  from  its 
support,  a  result  .which  is  seen  in  frilling  and  floating  off  as  a  result 
of  excessive  lateral  expansion. 

If,  however,  the  adhesion  to  the  support  is  maintained,  but  the 
newly  disengaged  tangential  or  lateral  forces  are  not  entirely  com- 
pensated, then  the  strain  distribution  in'  the  gelatine  layer  ceases 
to  be  uniform  and  we  get  a  local  puckermg  or  folding  similar  in 
character  to  that  .produced  in  the  earth's  surface  "by  tangential  forces 
acting  on  restricted  areas  of  semi-liquid  igneous  rocks. 

Thus  the  immediate  mechanism  of  reticulation  is  the  production  of 
restricted  tangential  dilation,  which  is  partially  arrested. 

This,  however,  leaves  unsettled  the  inner  physical  chemistry  of  the 
process,  that  is,  the  origin  of  an  excess  swelling  pressure  (the  super- 
pressure)  and  of  a  partial  or  localised  arrest  of  this.  This  can  be 
discussed  best  in  dealing  with  specific  cases  of  the  production  of 
reticulation. 

Experimental   Production    of    Reticulation. 

A  typical  case,  which  has  the  advantage  of  following  ordinary 
"^^'^'^     procedure,     is    as    follows :— A     Seed     25    plate    is 

flashed,"    developed  in  a  standard  pyro-soda  developer  for  four 
mmutes   at  80°    F.,  then  rinsed  aad  fixed  in  a  standard  hypo- 
bwolphite  fixing-bath  at  80°  F.       Reticulation  was  then  found  to 
depend  upon  the  temperature  of  the  wash  water  as  follows  :— 
Temperature.  Reticulation. 

II ::::::::::;■::::::::::;;::;::;::;:::;:  Sr 
^       .?S.  I:  :;;;:;::::;::::;::;;::;:;:::::;:;:;::;:£, 

Instea^  of  water,  stronger  and  more  definite  results  were  obtained 
by  an  after  treatment  with  the  foUowing  solution  :— 

f°°-°-« 95%  ethyl  alcohol 

,Vi''-'^-^ 5%  formaldehyde 

^^""•os Water 

m*^'  «»«  the  foUowing  factors  may  have  played  a  part:- 
1)  Pre-hardened  gelatine  in  the  emulsion 
(2)  Tannmg  agents  produced  in  development   ' 

a  sweUmg  or  softening  agent,  and  a  hardening  or  anti-swelling  agent 


to  restrain  this,  is  shown  by  the  production  of  reticulation  by  the 
following  combinations : — 

No.  Hardening  Agent.  Softening  Agent. 

1 Tannic  acid  Acetic  acid 

2 Quinone  Acetic  acid 

3 Chromic  acid  Hot  water 

4 Mercuric  iodide  Potassium  iodide 

All  of  these  combinations  f)roiuce  reticulation,  but  (1) 
and  (2)  have  only  a  theoretical  interest,  as  they  are  diffi- 
cult to  control.  The  other  two  pairs  are  niore  susceptible 
of  control;  although  it  must  be  emphasised  that  in 
any  case  the  balance  between  hardening  and  softening  agents 
must  be  delicately  adjusted,  and  that  the  measure  of  control 
is  limited.  Further,  the  occurrence  or  production  of  reticulation  is 
in  a  very  large  degree  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  gelatine. 
The  so-called  "hard"  gelatines  tend  feadUy  to  reticulation,  while 
the  "soft  "  ones  only  give  transient  signs  of  it. 

An  experiment  on  this  ,point  gave  the  following  results : — 

Reticuhition  in  potassium 
Oelatioe.  Coating.  mercuric  iodide. 

A  Hard  8%  Strong,  permanent 

B  Hard  8%  Strong 

C  Soft  8%  Verv  faint  trans. 

D  Soft  8%  Same 

E  Soft  8%  Same 

The  following  results  were  obtained  with  combinations  of  softeaing 
and  hardening  agents  (3)  and  (4). 

Chromic    Acid    and    Hot    Water. 

Chromic  acid  is  of  course  a  well-known  'hardening  .igent  for 
biological  tissues.  Working  with  8  per  cent,  hard  gelatine  machine- 
coated  on  glass,  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid  at  20-22°  C, 
followed  by  washing  with  water  at  56°  C,  were  found  to  afford  the 
best  conditions. 

Potassium    Mercuric    Iodide. 

The  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  potassium  iodide  known  aa 
Briicke's  reagent  was  found  to  be  a  convenient  strength  for  ns»- 
According  to  the  formula  for  this,  120  gms.  of  mercuric  iodide  are  to 
b«  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  50  gms.  potassium  iodide  in  500  c.CB. 
water  and  the  whole  diluted  to  1,000  c.c.s.  We  found,  however,  that; 
under  these  circumstances  only  about  72.6  gms.  of  mercuric  iodide 
could  be  dissolved  at  room  temperature,  nor  was  this  result  much 
affected  by  heating  to  50°  C.  It  should  be  noticed  that  these  quanti- 
ties are  near  to  those  necessary  for  the  double  salt  2KIHgl3  or 
KjHgl,.  In  this  combination  the  softening  agent  is  the  iodide,  or 
more  specifically  the  iodion  I,  while  the  hardening  or  coagulating 
agent  is  the  mercuric  salt,  or,  again,  the  mercuric  ion  Hg-|-+. 
Attempts  made  to  increase  the  proportion  of  mercury  were  without 
success.  A  saturated  solution  of  potassium  iodide  at  18-20°  C.  wa» 
made  containing  128  gms.  potassium  iodide  to  100  c.c.s  of  water,  or 
56.2  gms.  in  100  gims.  solution,  which  agrees  fairly  with  the  value, 
59  per  cent,  at  20°  C.  given  as  the  solubility  in  Landolt-Borstein. 
This  solution  was  saturated  at  20°  C,  with  mercuric  iodide,  taking 
up  64  gms.  In  this  the  ratio  ot  2KI  to  Hgl^  is  0.69,  whereas  the 
actual  double  salt  would  call  for  0.73.  This  solution  was  used  as  a 
saturated  stock  solution,  and  Briicke's  reagent  is  equivalent  to  10 
parts  stock  saturated  plus  90  parts  water. 

Working  with  the  10  per  cent,  saturated  ( =  Briicke's  reagent)  and 
hard  gelatine  8  per  cent,  machine-coated,  the  following  results  were 
obtained : — 


Duration  of  treatment. 


Effect. 


2J  minutes  Small  pock  marks  about  1mm.  apart,  produoe«t 

in  40  seconds,  followed  by  reticulation  whick 

was  much  lessened  in  drying. 
3J  minutes  As   before,    but    reticulation  somewhat   more 

persistent  on  drying. 
5    minutes  As    before,     but     with     continued   treatment 

reticulation  became  fainter  and  vanished  o» 

drying. 
10    minutes  As    before,    but     the     whole    surface    finally 

softened  and   could   not  be   dried,  softening 

and  running. 
10    minutes  After  treatment   tliis   was  chilled  15  minutes 

on  i*e,  then  immarsed  for  two  minutes  in 

3%      formaldehyde,      this      conserved    the 

reticulation. 
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The  fornmldehyje  «fter-treatment  seem*  generally  Decenary  with 
thiii  ageot  to  "  fix  "  the  retictilation.    Using  soft  gelatine,  6  per  cent, 
eolation  machine-oo«ted,  and  a  wide  range  of  ooncentration  of  the 
potajsium  mercnrie  iodide  eolation*,  only  slight  and  transitory  reticu- 
iatioQs  were  obserred  in  (he  higher  concentrations,  giving  way,  how- 
ever, to  a  general  softening  and  liquefaction.    AUempta  to  oTcrcome 
this  by  prriiminary  hardening  with  formaldehyde  were  not  aoocess- 
fal.     Pre-hardening  witii  chrome  alom  showed  better  resalts.       In 
'he  case  of  the  mercnry  potaawnm  iodide  oombination,  while  it  is  not 
uuibte  to  increase  the  mercuric  iodide  ratio  above  a  certain  limit. 
titer  permanent  or  tauipuMj  hardeners  may  be  added.     In  par- 
:<nilar  it  was  foand  thai  Brfieke's  reagent  with  the  ly^dition  of  6  per 
'  i-nt  of  saturated  Na,80,  solntion  gave  T«ry  fine,  aniform  reticol*- 
:ion. 

Sodium  salphate  used  in  the  reticulating  process  makes  the 
"  grain  "  finer,  while  after  treatment  with  formaldehyde  increases  or 
conserve*  the  depth  of  the  wrinkles. 

An  important  oonclasion  from  these  experiments  is  that  apparsnUy 
Tsticulation  may  start  in  mora  than  one  way.  Thus  with  tha 
Brtdra's  nagsat,  and  with  chromic  acid  followed  by  hot  water, 
rstimlilien  proper  wsa  gsnsrally  pri>ceedsd  by  the  appearance  of 
miall  poek-Uke  markings  of  about  0.2  to  0.3  mm.  diametor.  These 
wmaii  soowtimes  tlign  themsslTes  in  "strvaks,"  sod  in  any  case 
the  foci  sf  the  subseqnent  reii'-ilstton.    Thssa  marking*  ara 


rig.  7. 

I'^wD  in  Fig.  7.     On  the  other  hand,  in  Ihe  reticulation  produced 
y  the  OS*  of  hot  water  after  darelopment  ««d  fiiation  these  initial 
■mkiiigs  did  not  appear. 
a  Effect  OB  th«  Silvar  Inaag*. 

^^  It  is  noteworthy  that  when  the  reticalaiting  film  contains  de- 
^■ploped  aSvcr  perticlcs— as  in  negat.tes  after  ftTilinn  thaw  is  an 
HKparcot  migratioo  of  the  silver  particles,  th*  riilgee  bsinf  dhaser, 
^Nie  valley*  much  less  dsnss  or  srsn  quite  claar. 

The  question  ahsee  whether  rrticoUlion  is  ainply  a  pueksring  of  a 
sheet  grown  larger  by  lateral  dilation,  tnger  than  the  sapport 
boaadaries,  bat  retained  on  this  by  local  adhesioii,  particularly  at 


Kg.  8. 

the  edges,  s»  is  iodicited  in  Fig.  8.  or  is  a  ■nssscjike  altema 
Uoa  «f  harisoing  and  softenuig  rffocta,  the  ridgsa  being  asore 
swoMen,  the  valleys  otors  tsnasd.  m  suggested  by  Pig.  9. 


It  is  evident  thst  in  the  first  case  the  excess  in  the  ridges  is  simply 
due  to  the  total  thinninK  (by  the  lateral  dilation),  plos  local  thickening 
due  to  folding  of  the  increasing  sheet.  In  the  other  case  the  greater 
density  in  the  ridges  would  be  due  to  an  actual  migration  of  silver  duo- 


Fig.  9. 

to  tension,  similar  to  that  oecorring  in  the  dr^-ing  of  raoistnr*  spote, 
when  the  tension  in  drying  softens  the  gelatine  and  foroes  the 
partidas  into  the  periphery  of  the  spot.  This  effect  is  shown  in 
Fig.  10,  a  drawing  made  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Hodgeoii  from  miwresoopioal 


.-«....  j-r-...-  •.^. .       I>-.  .fir.-  •. 
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Fig.  10.  ' 

observations.  In  the  latter  case  we  should  have  in  reticulation  a 
great  and  increaaing  number  of  microscopic  replicse  of  suah 
"aoistors  spots,"  tending  to  mu  into  esch  other  and  form  one 
system,  liks  cracks  in  a  drying  mass. 

The  theory  of  alternate  softening  and  hardening,  or  of  differential 
•welling,  couples  up  readily  with  the  fact  already  noticed  that  in 
ly  cades   reticulation  starts   from  a  number  of   isolated   points. 


Pig.  10(1. 


When  a  combination  of  softening  and  tanning  agents  are  present 
together  in  a  gelatine  gel,  a  certain  amount  of  selective  abaorptioD 
and  differential  diffusion  will  occur.  A  molecule  or  ion  having  a 
tanning  action  will  tend  to  be  absorbed  or  fixed  in  situ,  and  its  own 
Ic   diffusion    will   be  biodeied.     Molecules  or  ions  having   a 
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■ofUning  action  may  modify  the  action  on  tanning  ag«nts,  but  their 
«wn  diffiuion  wiU  be  facilitated  by  their  hydrating  and  softening 
action  on  the  geli^tne. 

It  i«  6a«y  to  Bee  that  we  •hould  have  then  a. condition  of  rhythmic 
ooagolation  of  the  gelatine  very  similar  to  that  shown  to  the  well- 
known  Liesegang  rings.  In  this  latter  case,  when  two  salts  which 
tMot  to  form  a  precipitate  are  allowed  to  diffuae  together  through  a 
gelatine  ge).  the  precipitate,  euch  as  silver  chjomate  or  silver  halide, 
U  not  deposited  uniformly,  but  rhythmically,  in  alternate  rings  or 

iayen. 

Actually  it  i»  observed  that  reticulation  generally  starts  in  one 


It  is  known  that,  apart  from  differences  iji  emulsion,  different 
developing  agents  and  treatments  affect  the  "  grainincse "  of  the 
developed  image.  By  this  it  is  not  to  be  understood  the  elementary 
plate  grain,  but  such  clumping  in  second  order  aggreg,;tes  as  is  liable 
to  be  objectionable  in  projection.  This  granulation  depends  upon 
development,  and  in  the  same  way  resolving  power  depends  upon 
development  and  the  developer.  (Cf .  K.  Huse  :  Photographic  Re- 
sjlvirvg  Power,  Joum.  Ameir.  Optical  Spc.,  I.,  p.  119,  1918.)  It 
in  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  we  have  in  this  case  a  selective  absorp- 
tion and  differential  diffusion  of  development,  producing  what 
amounts  to  incipient  reticulation,  nuclei  being  formed  by  tlte  de- 


Fig.  11. 


or  more  regions  and  fills  up  by  the  spread  of  these;  in  some  caSes 
from  isolated  foci.  It  seems  then  that  reticulation  in  its  earliest 
stage  invodves  something  like  t^e  nucleaition  of  a  crystallising  solu- 
tion. In  such  a  solution  crystallisation  may  start  either  at  nuclei 
already  present  in  the  solution  or  by  the  formation  of  new  ones,  but 
in  the  later  case  there  is  required  a  higher  degree  of  super-saturation 
iat  crystallisation  to  start.  At  what  points  in  suoh  solution  or  melt 
the  first  nuclei  appear  is  a  matter  of  pure  chance,  and  it  is  ap- 
parently much  the  same  with  the  start  of  reticulation. 

The  Connection  BetTveen  Reticulation  and  the 
"Graininesa"  of  Negatives. 

In  one  important  case  where  it  is  very  probable  that  incipient 
reticulation  is  at  work  foreign  nuclei  are  'available.  This  is  in  the 
-«ase  of  the  ordinary  development  of  a  photographic  emulsion. 


veloped  silver  particles,  with  their  tendency  to  absorb  the  eolloidal 
reaction  products  of  development,  which  have  tanning  or  eoagulating 
properties.  Consideration  of  the  great  change  in  the  swelling 
equilibrium  shown  on  passing  from  an  alkaline  to  an  acid  condition 
(cf.  Fig.  5)  shows  also  that  the  operations-  subsequent  to  develop- 
ment are  very  liable  to  develop  still  further  any  sub-microscopic 
reticulation,  and  again  to  coarsen  the  "grain  "  of  the  image.  It  is 
hoped  to  follow  this  up  experimentally  when  time  permits,  instru- 
ments having  been  devised  for  measuring  both  granularity  and 
minufe  swellings. 

In  Fig  11  are  given  photoir.Lcrographa  of  some  orf  the  reticulated 
preparations  described  taken  with  vertical  illumination  at  100 
diameters.  S.  E.  Shkppahd. 

F.  A.   BuiOTT. 


•  "No  PhotographinO  at  Sea.— The  Admiralty  has  issued  an  Order 
•under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations  prohibiting  the  uu- 
aotihorised  use  of  cameraa  on  board  a  British  vessel  at  any  time 
or  on  board  a  foreign-owned  vessel  while  -within  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  master  of  a  Britiali  ship  is 
to  take  charge  of  all  cameras  in  the  vessel  until  the  owners  dis- 
embark ;  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  sliip  the  cameras  can  be  returned 
when  the  vessel  leaves  the  territorial  waters. 

Beloian  avd  Registration. — At  the  Brighton  Borough  Bench 
taat  week  Aime  Van  der  Bogaerde,  22,  East  Street,  Shoreham, 
photographer,  was  summoned,  as  an  alien,  for  failing  to  notify 
the  Regiisfcration  Officer  of  his  change  of  addiress  on  or  about  August 
24.  He  pleaded  guilty.  Defendant  told  the  Bench  he  presented 
himself  »o  t|equently  at  the  Aliems  Registration  Office  at  Brightoin 
■that  he  was  told  there  not  to  come  any  more  until  he  left  definitely,  i 
He  never  changed  his  permanent  address  at  Shoreham,  and  only 
•une  to  Brighton  occasionally.  Mr.  Jeffreys  reported  that  de- 
fendant was  summoned  at  Shoreham  for  an  eixactly  similar  offence 
•n  May  29,  1916,  and  fined  20s.  Defenctaiit  wis  now  fihed  40s,  or 
11  days.     '■■._•  ■  '■  ?■■■ 


DEATH  OF  MR.  A.  W.  PENROSE. 

Wb  i^ret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Andrew  Wybraut  Penrose, 
Governing  Director  of  A.  W.  Penrose  amd  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  109, 
Farringdion  Road,  E.C.,  the  well-known  photo-process  supply  firm, 
wliioh  ihe  founded  in  partnership  with  Mr.  William  Gamble, 
F.R.P.S.,  in  1893.  Mr.  Pemrose  was  originally  a  phai-maceutical 
chemist,  and  the  present  business  grew  from  a  very  modest  be- 
ginning with  the  supply  of  photographic  chemicals  until  it  has  now 
become  an  txtensive  engineering  and  manufacturing  business  with 
world-wide  connections.  Mr.  Penrose  had  been  an  invalid  for 
several  years,  tlie  strenuous  work  of  the  early  days  of  the  busin«>s8 
ihavdng  'uinderimined  liis  health.  His  end  was  liastened  by  un 
attack  of  influenza  followed  Iby  pneumonia  ind  he  passed  away  at 
Hove,  Brighton,  on  October  19.  He  was  58  years  of  age.  He  is 
survived  by  his  second  wife,  and  laave?  an  infant  soji. 
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/Issisfants'   Rotes. 

— •- — 

Xatu  iy  attitlanU  tuilaUe   for  th.,  column  viU  he  contidertd 
ond  paid  for  on  Ihe  firfl  uf  Iht  month  follou-ing  publication. 

A  Ratouchins-DesH  Reflector. 

A  VERY  serviceable  reflector  for  the  retouching  desk,  anj  one  that 
will  lui  indefinitely,  cam  be  conitructed  in  the  following  manner, 
the  necoaatr  materiaU  being  four  piece*  of  thin  glaas  (old  half  or 
whoU  plates  wiU  do  if  obUinable).  one  piece  of  silver  paper,  three 
piece*  of  white  papw,  tome  pa»»e-p.irtout  binding  or  «ub«titote,  a 
couple  of  feet  of  broMl  tape,  and  a  little  S«30otine. 

The  glaMea  an  cleuied  and  p«Jiahed_e4ew  flaw*  or  wave,  in  the 
Klaa*  can  be  dnregarded-and  on  the  .urfw»  of  one  is  laiJ  the  silver 
paper  which  ha*  previously  had  a  ».|uoeze  in  the  drv  mounter.  If 
one  iheet  of  sufficient  size  cannot  be  ..Luined,  several  smaU  squares 
»uch  iM  are  found  in  cigarette  packets,  will  do,  but  th«y  must  be 
overlapped  a  little.  The  comer,  are  secnwd  to  the  glass  by  a  mere 
trace  of  .>«.„t,ne.  applied  with  a  sl.arpened  match,  and  over  the 
..lv,r  fo.l  ,s  U.d  a  piece  of  pure  wh:te  paper,  cut  the  same  size  a. 

!k  ?""     ^'"l*"*-  '«""•  "  '•iJ  »  »««>««  gU".  »nd  tlie  lot  bound 
with  stripe  round  the  four  edges. 

I  Ml'  ^^"f  •''•?  "'.P'P*'  »  '~»«J  "ith'the  aerograph,  and  tinted 
lightly  and  ev«,Iy  w.th  Payne",  gre.v  ;  the  other  piece  is  tinted  also, 
but  darker.  A  tuft  of  cotton  wool  and  some  graphiU  powder  will 
»«rve  if  no  aerograph  U  available.  The  two  pn pern-each  tb.  same 
«"  •-  the  gU.,«*-.„  placwJ  together  with  the  tinted  .idei  oat.  and 
bounj  between  the  remaning  gla.*».  When  the  binding  is  dry  and 
Mt.  the  two  double  reflactor,  a.*  placed  side  by  side,  and  th.  Up.  is 
eut  into  two  e<,ual  length.,  each  of  whicB^wiU  reach  acroM  bouTof 
the  rel^^ors.  The  tape.  «,  seccoU..!  aiui  att«;hed,  binder 
fwbion.  on,  to  the  top  edge,  and  one  to  the  bottom  .dge.  of   th. 

^'•-  ,'!!;"'«  '  ""'•  P'''  *"  ^-  -"'«  Wfc,"  Ihi- U  drv  th. 
irr  ",  •'»'•*'"«  "f*^''  «P»»'"»  of  .bowing  four  diller«.t  surface., 
»nj  suitable  (or  almo«  any  negative  in  ahaoat  any  light.  The  glaa. 
«ov.»  keep  th,  pap,,,  clean,  and  with  «m  Um  appliance  should 
lort  for  yMn.— TanufiT. 

The    Lens  for  Ealarginc. 

^"JZ*"''"^  '"   enlarging   inrtallstiun   for  reguUr   u«>    lo   rr,..«, 

coouet  pri  ,re  ^veral  factor,  to  b.  taken  into  eonndera 

tioe  r.gar.1,  r.s  to  be  employed.     Th.  disadvanUge.  of  the 

aTT"^'"  m,  always  iacr««d  by  a  1«.  of  •Ball  aperture. 

and  that  u  why  pwiraH  lenM.  are  ■■< -.,..,,!i«i  fo,  UieT-rpo- 

•  .•  ving  a  Urge  and  evenly  illumin.  f  Ught  on  tiw  mmI 

\M.,le  «^  a  len.  will  „Uarg.  pu.  .,..„  ~;..factorily,  it  n^d. 
^oMMlcnblc  stopping  down  for  covering  »  negaUv.  of  a  groap  or 
otbar  .object  in  whirh  drUil  is  re«|aired  to  be  sharply  rendWMi 
all  over  The  i!lumin.>ti(.n  will  then  not  cootpar.  with  that  giraa 
by  an  snutigmat  vrhuh  may  not  be  of  .ueli  large  original  aperture 
but  which  needs  little  if  any   stopping'  down  to  cover  Wiarply. 

There   seem,  to  be  considerable  difTerence  in  the  behaviour  of 
varioo.  type,  of  Unan  when   used    ,n  an  ralargcr,  and  it  ia  not 

.>dviMble  to  cho.—  .  r i  un  short  »  focus.     An  air  space  len.  ha. 

not  tha  best  of  )  for  use  outdoor*  owing  to  it.  liability 

to  has.  in  the  shi.. .  ,  „  u.e  subjert,  lui  one  lens  of  Ihi.  tyjie  which 
I   hoiUte   to  employ  on  a  OMiera  f  r  this  reamn  is  splendid  for 


.•n1ar?i"-' 

taUnc 
Wh. 


Ill    rft|iviiig 


'>n  all  over  the  field  with 
to  behave  bttUr  at  th. 
"1  enlargiog  than  it  doc.  in 


and  diduiLAi  [•><ti.4 
normal  ean<er«  use. 


fur  Maploymeat  in  cvini>i>ia 


an  eodOMd  arc,  bowarar,  an  anastigmat  is 

beraoM  of  'lifTeraaeea  between  the    visual 

'  Ihia  ha.  be<>n  eliminated  for 

len*  is  usually  found  better 


HI'. II    WItr     ihi. 


IS  illuminant.— B.  I) 


ROTAt    Pf ntc    SotflTT 

variation   ii^  r,imiDe  of 

dential  addr...  ,,,  ,.r  C.  Atkin  - 
12,  professional  dutic.  will  reri- 
the  lecture  wiil  have  to  be  postpi 
the  .ddreu.  a  paper  on  ••The  »' 
Factor  for  Uiaemt  DfnUoftn. 
read. 


!.■ 


l.v    J 


TIKI.  — A    «llKht 

i       The  prwi- 

i  oe  given  on  November 

>ndane«  elsawhOT.,  and 

J.4nil;ir%    21  ]tl    [-I.ti  ■ 


C.   Kingdom,  wiU  be 


Patent  Rcius. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
Tkfit  »pteificatioM  ar>  obtainable,  price  6d.  tach,  pout  free,  from 
the  Patent  Office,  S5;  Southampton  Building,,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  dale  ,n  brackets  is  that  of  applicalion  in  this  country;  or 
abroad,  in  the  rase  of  paUhU  granted  under  the  International 
Conrrniion. 

DKYEioriNo  Appabatcs.-No.  U6,709.  (June  6,  1917.)  The  appa- 
ratus compnses  a  light-tight  chamber,  a  guide  in  the  chamber  and 
rollers  for  leading  the  photographic  atrip  sensitised  portion  up- 
wards in  the  guide  through  the  chamber;  a  closed  veMel  con- 
taining developing  agent  and  means  for  supplying  a  limited 
ijuantity  of  agent  to  the  roller  in  contact  with  the  sensitised 
portion  of  the  strip. 

In  fig.  1,  a  is  a  light-tight  chamber  containing  a  guide  b  pro- 
vided with  flanges  e,  c  (fig.  2),  to  receive  the  edges  of  the  photo- 
graphic strip  d  which  haa  been  exposed  to  light  and  which  is  fed  by 


Fig.  1. 

suiuble  mechanism,  the  sensitised  side  of  the  strip  being  upwards 

The  rtrip  passe,  between  rollers  e  and  f  driven  by  the  Mune 
HMchanism,  and  ^  is  a  tongue  of  metal  which  lightly  nibs  the 
sMaitiswl  side  of  th.  strip  while  this  is  moving  in  the  direction 
of  th.  arrow  A. 

The  devloping  sgent  is  cooUined  in  a  flask  i  without  the 
<  hambcr,  and  is  provided  with  an  air  inlet  tube  j  and  a  regulating 
rock  *;  th.  developing  agent  Bows  out  through  the  pipe  I  into 
tJie  funnel  m,  when  the  valve  n  is  opened  by  the  action  of  an 
auxiliary  relay  o,  which  may  be  energised  at  the  same  time  as 
the  motor  mechanism. 

The  photograph  i»  fixed  after  passing  out  of  the  developing 
chamber  by  immersion  in  an  acceasory  chamber  p,  containing 
suitable  apparatus  forin.d  of  two  driving  rollers  y  r.  belt  *,  and 
rr>ller  <  for  leading  the  strip  upon  which  is  the  fixed  photograph 
to  lightwbare  it  is  then  visible  near  to  u. 

I'S'flwratua  works  as  (oUows :  When  by  means  of  a  suiUble 
arrangement  the  paper  is  moved  and  the  relay  o  wmultaneously 
energised,  the  valve  n  opens  and  the  developing  agent  moistens 
the  sensitised  portion  of  tha  atrip  by  the  action  of  the  roller  e 
and  the  t«»ugue  g.  The  ^inction  ol  the  tongue  «;  is  to  ensure  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  developing  agent.  On  arriving  at  the 
end  of  the  guide  fc  development  is  complete,  and  the  sensitised 
paper  or  strip  is  immersed  in  hyposulphite  contained  in  the 
fixing  chamber.  The  negative  u  sufficiently  fixed  to  be  immedi- 
ately obMTved  by  daylight. 

This  arrangement  allows  the  developing  agent  only  to  be  used 
lor  a  strictly  necessary  period,  and  on  the  other  band  it  is  pre- 
served from  access  to  the  air  in  a  closed  flask  containing  it. — 
Alexandre  Eugene  Dufour,  116i>,  Rue  Lagarde,  Paris. 
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mcetlnfls  or  socteites. 

— ■♦ — 

MBETIKGS  OP  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
SatuV]>ay,  Octobkb  26. 
Huddenfleld  N>tar»li«t  and  Photographic  Society.     "  The  Social  Evolution  ot 
Ibe  Honcj  Bo»."    R«v.  W.  B.  Ooodrt-id. 

Monday,  Octobcr  28. 
Sonlh   lioadon   Photograpliio   8oc<ety.    "Oil  Printing   and    Transfer."     F.   T. 

BradlorS Photographic  Societ7.    Demonstration;  "Bromoll."    W.  E.  Gundill. 

ToKSDAT,  October  29. 
Manohettcr    Amateur   Photogrsphio  Society.      Ijwture  on  Colour  Photographs 
o>  Paper.    U.  F.  J.  Stocklay. 

WtCKCaOAT,  OcroBKKjO. 
Croydon  CaMcrm  Club.     "The  Humour  end  Pathos  ot  London  Streets."    A.  U. 

Blaka,  M.A. 
IKora  Photographic  Society.    •' One  Man  Portfolio."  G.  B.  Clifton,  P.lt.P.8. 

Thobsday,  Octobib  31. 
BrighmM  Photographic    Society.     Whist  Drive. 


ROYAL    PHOTOGRAPHIC     SOCIETY. 
Mnrmis  held  Tuesday.   October  22,   Mr.   W.   B.   Fsrguson  in  the 
chiur. 

The  looturp  on  "Control  in  Bromoil  "  was  deUvcred  by  Mr.  G.  B. 
Clifton,  who  de.tlt  at  length  and  in  a  most  practical  manner  with  the 
technique  which  he  bad  himself  come  to  adopt  during  his  employment 
of  the  Bromoil  process  as  an  artistic  tnediuir..  Apart  from  the 
control  of  tones  afforded  by  the  Bromoil  process  Mr.  Clifton  dealt 
with  the  combination  of  Bromoil  and  pen-and-ink  work  with  which 
his  name  as  an  exhibitor  at  recent  exhibitions  has  been  associated. 
In  reply  to  a  question  Mr.  Clifton  said  that  any  pen.aTid-ink  work 
was  done  boforc  the  inking-up. 

The  proceedings  tenmnated  by  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Clifton. 


CROYDON    CAMERA     CLUB. 

Oamera  clubs,  like  photographic  journals,  to  a  large  extent  must 
"/e  on  repetition  for  the  benefit  of  new  recruits,  and  last  week 
Mr.  H.  C.  In&kecp  demonstrated  a  familiar  subject — "  Elementary 
Intensification  and  Reduction."  Without  cavilling  at  the  wording 
of  the  title  (due  to  that  non-committal  fixture-list  drafter,  Mr. 
Sellora),  it  is  neccssaxy  to  explain  that  the  processes  were  not 
left  at  an  elementary  stage,  which  would  be  chaotic,  nor  was  the 
exposition  an  elementary  one.  Though  not  pretending  to  be  ex- 
haustive, much  sound  advice  was  afforded  the  beginner,  and  also 
iivterested  theee  who  for  years  have  toyed  with  a  camera,  and  from 
time  to  time  pick  up,  and  as  speedily  forget,  instruction  as  it  comes 
along. 

Not  having  reached  that  joyous  stage  of  club  reporting' which, 
for  instance,  informs  an  astonished  reader  that  white  light  is  com- 
posite in  character,  or  an  over-developed  negative  of  a  flashlight 
group  tends  to  give  a  print  violent  in  contrast,  much  that  Mr. 
Inskeep  eaid  is  pen-force  left  unrecorded.  The  "  B.J.  Almanac '' 
contain*  »  selection  of  formulas  siifiBoient  to  suit  all  tastes.  The 
genius  who  evolved  the  addition  of  oxalic  acid  to  the  sulphite  bath, 
to  ensure  with  Oroydon  and  otlier  ultra-hard  water,  a  deposit  of 
lime  on  the  negative  simultaneously  with  the  removal  of  any  stain 
after  reduction  with  permanganate,  deserves  to  be  appropriately 
thanked.  The  sulphite  of  soda  does  the  trick  by  itself  in  perfectly 
satislactory  manner. 

Combining  the  lecture  and  discussion  into  one  sointillating  brain 
wave,  a  pairt  of  its  structure  may  be  deaciribed.  Of  course,  our  old 
friend  the  ammonium  persulphate  reducer  come  in  for  the  usual 
abase,  including  Bennett's  modification,  which  some  considered 
more  criminal  than  the  original  formula.  The  addition  of  aciJ, 
pieces  of  P.O.P.,  the  empbymenit  of  distilled  water,  received  scant 
praise,  the  first,  however,  being  recommended  by  one  or  two.  Even 
the  diplomatic  Mr.  J.  Mcintosh,  in  an  article  on  intensifiers  and 
reducers,  has  admitted  that  the  persulphate  is  somewhat  capricious 
ill  its  aotion.  Ch«miitts  have  stated  there  is  no  reason  why  the  salt 
(honld  rednce  at  all,  and  certainly  up  to  a  certain  variable  stage 
it  often  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  Then  comes  a  reversal 
of  ideas  foIk>wed  by  swift  action,  and  frequently  terse  language 
on  the  part  of  a  dismayed  operator.  Mr.  King  provided  the  in- 
evitable exception  by  saying  that  in  his  hands  the  persulphate  had 
invariably  anewered  well  for  a  moderate  amount  of  reduction.  He 
had  also  secsred  very  harmonious  reduction  by  immersing  the  nega- 


tive in  a  clean  hypo  bath  (4  ozb.  to  the  pint),  and  then  rearing 
the  negative  up  on  a  shelf  for  twelve  hours  or  so.  In  very  hot 
weather  there  was  a  tendency  to  frill,  but  apart  from  this  the 
method  waa  a  safe  and  good  one.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
the  reduced  negative  is  subsequently  well  washed. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  lecturer  tliat  the  pernia.nganate  reducer 
applied  for  a  short  time  to  a  dry  negative  gave  a  "  persulphate 
effect,"  and  a  portrait  negative  of  a  lady  in  white  blouse  (and  other 
garments)  cut  in  two  and  one  half  so  reduced,  showed  the 
high-lights  markedly  lessened  in  opacity  without  degradation  of 
tone,  and  shadow  detail  in  the  dark  hair  well  preserved,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  shadows  were  almost  of  a  dear-glass  type.  Few, 
apparently,  had  tried  this  valuable  method. 

Regarding  intensification,  the  general  verdict  was  in  favour 
of  the  chromium  method,  on  the  ground  of  certainty  of  results  and 
permanency!  Negatives  so  intensified  when  the  process  was  first 
introduced  had  shown  no  sign  of  change.  Very  different  tales  were 
told  about  mercury — intensified  negatives,  most  of  which  had 
changed  in  colour  or  f.ided,  or  both.  When  re-developed  with  fer- 
rous-oxalate  no  change  had  been  observed.  With  the  chromium 
process  a  safegu.ard  is  to  conduct  all  operation  to  the  end  of  re- 
development in  a  very  feeble  artificial  light,  or  better,  yellow  or 
orange  light.  A  worker  who  had  met  with  frequent  trouble  by 
not  following  this  procedure  said  he  had  experienced  no  failures 
since  its  adoption.  On  this  point  Mr.  Keaiie  said  he  thought  when 
sulphide-toning  bromide  prints  he  had  obtained  finer  and  warmer 
tones  by  bleaching  in  orange  light,  but  further  experiment  was 
nece?.sajy  before  he  could  speak  with  certaLnity. 

A  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Inskeep  for  a 
most  thoughtful  contribution,  illustrated  by  many  strip  negatives 
showing  the  various  characteristics  of  different  intensifiers  and 
reduce™.  He  is  the  guardian  of  the  refreshment  department,  and 
not  once  has  the  cupboard  been  bare,  a  wonderful  record  in  these 

times. 

m 

Reu)s  mi  Roies> 

Society  of  Master  Photographers  (Lancashirk  and  District). 
—A  general  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
October  30,  at  the  Manchester  Chess  Club,  65,  Market  Street,  Man- 
chester. Chair  will  be  taken  by  the  President,  Mr.  N.  S.  Kay,  at 
6  prompt.  The  officers  and  committee  have  two  important  recom- 
mendations to  put  forward  for  the  serious  consideration  of  members, 
and  trust,  as  a  convenient  centre  (Manchester)  has  been  selected, 
every  master  photographer  in  the  district  will  make  an  effort  to 
attend  this  meeting. 

Old  Negatives. — According  to  the  "  Portsmouth  Evening 
News,"  The  Director-General  of  National  Salvage  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  to  assist  in  the  collection  of 
old  glass  photographic  negatives.  These  are  urgently  required  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  eyepieces  for  gas  helmets,  the 
process  being  to  remove  the  film,  after  which  cinJee  of  23  ins.  in 
diameter  are  cut.  Any  size  from  quartesr-plate  can  be  used  for 
the  purpose,  providing  the  thickness  does  not  exceed  l-16th  incb. 
Amajteuns  and  others  having  old  negatives  which  they  are  willing 
to  contribute  for  this  purpose  are  invited  to  hand  them  to  any  of 
the  branches  of  Messrs.  The  Timothy  WTiite  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  have 
kindly  consented  to  allow  their  various  depots  to  be  receiving  offices 
for  small  quantities.  ' 

Tribttnal  Appeals. — At  the  Preston  Borough  Tribunal  recently, 
when  two  photografjhers  had  their  exemptions  reviewed,  Mr. 
Moore  (N.S.R.)  stated  that  there  was  an  urgent  request  fnim 
the  region  to  get  more  photographems  for  the  Air  Force.  It  was 
immaterial  whether  they  were  Grade  II.  or  IH.  men.- — Mr.  Smith, 
on  behalf  of  one  of  the  men,  contended  that  there  was  no  guarantes 
that  they  would  be  used  in  such  connection,  as  experience  showed. 
They  were  simply  put  where  the  Army  people  wanted  without 
reference  to  special  requiremraits. — ^Mr.  HuU  said  they  must  take 
it  that  it  was  not  a  trick  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. — The 
Chairman :  And  we  cannot  ignore  sudh  requests. — Domestic  and 
personal  grounds  in  one  case  helped  him  to  get  a  respite  to  January 
1,  while  in  the  other  an  adjournment  was  granted  to  allow  of  ,» 
further  examination. 
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Corresponaence. 


'-•  CorTMponderUs  ikould  mtvtr  vriU  on  both  tidtt  of  tJit  paper.  He 
notice  it  talctm  of  eommtmieaHoiu  unUn  ths  namet  and  addretatt 
or  Ike  uriten  are  given. 

•-•  We  do  not  unJertake  retpontibilUy  for  Ote  oniniont  expressed  kf 
our  eorre^ixmd  nti. 

THE    PRICE    OF    DRY     PLATES. 
To  UiA  EdiUirs. 

G«i»lein»n,— Befor«  you  clow  your  columns  to  the  subject,  I 
^boakl  lik*  to  gJTe  you  my  experiences.  Passing  a  well-known 
photographic  dealer's  eaUblishmcnt  m  Cheapaide  one  day  this  week. 
I  saw  an  unusually  large  crowd  before  the  window,  in  "which  were 
t«  b«  aawi  camaraa,  ate  Tlj«re  were  also  piles  of  bozM  of  dry- 
ulates  bearing  labels  unknown  to  me,  and  the  prices  were  marked 
•'i-pUtw,  U.  lOd.;  i-pktes,  4s." 

Such  a  bargain  was  not  to  be  missed  in  these  days  of  inflated 
prices,  so,  taking  up  my  place  in  the  queue  at  the  photographic 
constor,  I  was  able  to  get  a  box  for  some  trial  eipoaores.  The 
plates  ware  excellent,  and  on  Saturday  I  went  again,  in  order 
»o  purchase  as  many  more  as  the  firm  wooM  let  me  ha»e.  I  found, 
however,  that  all  had  been  sold  except  process  plate*— the  latter  also 
at  the  prices  named,  but  I  wss  told  that  another  huge  supply  was 
on  its  way  and  wouM  be  on  sale  next  week. 

Rumour  says  that  the  plates  are  of  Japaocsa  manufacture,  kiid 
the  name  of  a  Japanese  town  un  some  of  the  boxM  gives  cok>ur  to 
the  tale,  but  the  UAj  witli  whom  I  talked  at  the  eooatar  toU  me 
that  the  plates  were  made  in  London. 

Anyway,  there  they  are— or  were— a  fin*  example  of  what  some- 
<«ie  eao  "  do  "  at  la.  lOd.  and  4s.  for  quarter  and  half-plates  respcc- 
<i»oly,  and  if  one  firm  can  supply  at  those  prices  why  not  another  ?— 
VuB/a  faithfully.  q    yf 

nNSING     OUTDOOR     UOHTDiG. 
To  the  Editijra. 

Qentlemea,— The  Ineihod  dcarhbed  for  tha  above  purpoee  on  p.  447 
-wo«ld  no  doubt  be  viaefol  in  aoch  work  as  Mr.  Ohvlea  dsMribae  both 
to  profoKDal  and  etiadlmK.  It  is,  bowevrr,  by  no  msMM  dew  to 
me  how  in  the  method  set  forth  one  could  And  the  b«t  Kght  direeVioo 
for  the  ease  iUustimted  io  ftg.  3.  ThU  i«  obrbosly  aa  e**aioc 
exporav,  and  the  camera  pomUoo  shown,  oMd  at  7  to  8  o'clock  in 
Jua*  ia  WTvkable.  If  we  look  at  table  p.  448  that  time  ia  signified 
by  aunUn  ue  to  102.  If,  however,  we  follow  the  procwiure  given, 
•uppoeug  the  sobject  to  be  in  centre  of  dial  fig.  1.  we  get  30  20  as 
the  ligh«  dirsctiou  which  table  p.  440  Ulls  u*  b  a  morning  exposure, 
and  fig.  3  ahows  to  suit  the  back  of  the  booee.  Do  not  th»  fifnree 
Kequtre  aome  reriaica?  Ia  not  fig.  2  marred  by  Mm  W  and  E  wUch 
tranapoae  eonrise  and  sonsetT  All  that  the  indioator  r«|uir<s  is 
piaetng  of  the  north  and  aonth  poinU.  The  diagMB  ia  not  a  dup  and 
.the  right  side  u  sot  East  b«t  auset  side.  Ourm  Hosrox 

Glaaguw,  October  15. 

[We  have  sabmittcd  the  above  latter  to  Mr.  Chartaa   aad  «tre  his 

••newer.— Kb*.,   B.J.]  

To  the  Edit<:n> 

f>entl«n«B.— I  caoDot  And  anything  m  nqr  wtiels  which  nmmmia 

t  the  eDhj«A  dtoBld  be    "suppoeed      to  be  in  the  ceali*7the 

'■  "J'^L  ««*'*'•»*»'•«"*  illumines.     In  giving  the  instractioos  for 

,»  the  dial,   I  did  my  UeA,  to  faa.«  them  on  actoal  lacU  that 

-.X,  and  not  on  any  soppoaitioDa.  but  ,.)p  anUmaiona  if 

It  la  iraagioed  that  the  aun  ia  the  «« i.  .al.  tfkea  aoy  line 

fiom  A  to  the  edge  is  the  diraetim  of  Uiv  shajuw  it  will  out  at  the 

t«n>e  of  day  indicated  by  the  mnaber  on  refermee  to  the  table  •  that 

w.  the  "light  direction. " 

Aa^«  errw  that  oooora  ia  my  eriii-'.  \mm  is  whan  he  sUtes 
t^  BB-lOe  would  be  the  proper  !  raetioo  '   for  figure  3. 

•Jboously  that  lighting  would  faU  ..  «he  front  of  the  houee 

in  the  sketch,  and  would  giva  a  lat  p^iur*  with  no  'ijM —li  Aadi 

lightng  wooid  anit  it.  Tlieo,  and  act  b*foii^  get  hia  dial  oat.  The 
pomtno  ot  the  camera  would  not  alter  anything,  except  that  if  the 
eon  ahinea  ta  the  Itne  scane  other  tightuig  aaut  be  cboaen 

His  Ihinl  poiat  m«bb  a  nare  quOtUo.     It  was  not  aaseatial  to 
Aave   the  poiato  E  and   W  oarked,  but   surdy  they  do  no  harm 


Perhapa  confusion  is  on  account  of  tKe  old  role  of  the  sun  rising 
in  the  east  and  aettinK  in  the  weet.  So  it  does,  roughly.  But  when 
It  rises  in  the  east  it  will  shine  towards  the  west,  it  will  caet  a 
shadow  towards  the  west  and  so  its  "  direction  "  is  westwaid.  'Hiat 
is  •wliy  the  left-hand  sid«  of  my  dial  is  not  only  west  when  used 
<JO  a  map  or  with  a  compass,  but  it  alao  indicates  the  direction 
numbers  for  sunrise. 

In  figure  3  as  the  snn  aliines  weetwasxl  nearly  all  the  morning  it 
wooW  light  only  the  back  and  end  of  the  iKmse,  and  would  point 
right  to  the  lens.  At  dial  number  70  it  would  shine  along  the  fate 
of  t2)e  house,  casting  long  shadows  from  projections,  and  dial  number 
80  would  be  the  earliest  that  a  fairly  normal  lighting  would  e.\i«t. 
—You™  fsdthfully,  D.  Chablss. 

France,  October  21. 

THE  PROBLE-M  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  POISONING. 

To  the  Editors.  ^ 

Gentlemen,— When  the  Great  War  comes  to  an  end  and  we  are 
able  to  settle  down  more  or  less  comfortably  to  photographic  and 
normal  pursuiu,  I  trust  some  very  special  effort  will  be  made  by  the 
medical  fraternity  to  investigate  more  fully  metol  and  other  forms 
of  photographic  poisoning.  We  have  amongst  us,  I  know,  several 
medical-photographic  men  who  are  well  able  and  fully  qualified  to 
give  special  atUntion  to  the  problem,  and  a  recent  experience  leads 
me  to  beg  of  them  to  do  so. 

That  cases  of^>oi»oning  by  metol,  bichromate,  and  other  chemicals 
used  in  our  profession  are  becoming  more  oommon,  no  one  who  has 
their  finger*  on  the  pulse  of  the  photographic  profession  will  deny. 
Cases,  too,  are,  I  venture  to  state,  more  serious,  and  the  attacks  more 
severe  than  they  were  a  year  or  two  ago.  But  that  the  increase  is 
due  to  the  intMdnction  and  use  of  substitutes  for  German-made 
chemicals  I  am  not  at  present  willing  to  admit,  though  the  increase 
aad  severity  of  cases  certainly  coincides  with  the  departure  of 
Osraian  chemicals  and  the  coming  of  the  British  agents. 

Speaking  for  myself,  German-made  metol  caused  me  more  saffer- 
ing  than  thoss  of  the  British-made  variety  now  being  sold,  for 
while  in  pre-war  days  I  never  dared  to  use  metol  without  taking  all 
known  pracsations,  to  day  I  suffer  no  inconvenience  after  using 
British  prodocU,  even  when  I  take  no  precauUons,  but  with  many 
workers  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

My  own  sufferings  4tfter  using  metol  have  ia  the  past  been  bad 
■Mwgih,  but  not  nearly  so  serious  as  in  the  oase  <^  a  friend  with 
whom  I  have  been  associated  for  many  years,  aad  who  is  well- 
known  in  a  cwrUin  branch  of  photography.  This  unfortunate 
worker  has  spent  the  best  part  of  the  past  fifteen  years  in  a  dark- 
room making  up  and  using  metol-hydroquinine  ia  about  nine  gallon 
lota,  and  having  his  bars  hand*— and  at  times  even  his  arms  up  to 
his  elbows—in  the  developer.  At  one  period  ha  wore  rubber  gloves 
but  famUiarity  bred  eont«mpt,  and  after  a  few  trials  without  gloves 
he  found  that  the  solution  appeared  to  have  no  evil  effect  upon  bis 
hands  and  general  health,  so  ha  gave  them  up,  probably  in  the 
belief  that  chemicals  could  do  him  no  harm.  But  I  regret  to  say 
that  he  has  now  fallen  a  victim,  and  after  being  an  out-patient  of  a 
boepital  for  about  twenty  weeks  has  taken  to  his  bed,  where  for 
more  than  a  week  he  laid  in  a  most  criUcal  condition.  I  am  glad  to 
report,  however,  that  he  is  now  on  the  road  to  recovery,  though  his 
period  of  convaleecence  will  be  a  most  protracted  one,  and  it  is  verv 
doubtful  if  the  specialist's  dark-room  will  ever  see  this  expert 
worker  again. 

The  firrt  feeling  he  experienced  of  the  evil  effect  of  chemicalii  > 
c«>aq|^«j^M|^  the  departur»-or  non-arrival,  shall  I  say?— of  the 
Oaaaa-aade  agenU  and  the  use  of  British  products.  Now  I  am 
not  going  to  blame  the  latUr  without  further  and  most  expert 
evidence,  although  some  are  prone  to  do  so.  The  appearance  of  the 
troubk  and  the  use  of  British  goods  may  have  been  a  moat  anfor- 
tonata  and  a  very  remarkable  coincidence. 

The  victim,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  attacked  the  most  seriously 
in  the  throat  and  nose.  The  diaeue  bad  no  doubt  been  UUnt  for 
many  months,  and  perhaps  yean,  and  now  that  it  has  developed  it 
appear*  to  be  doubly  severe. 

I  have  no  wish  ia  pose  as  an  alarmist,  but  the  case  U.   I  think 
worthy  of  record,  and  the  mora]  is  sufficienUy  obvious,  and  other 
dark-room  woricers  who  now  consider  tbemselvaa  immune  may  take 
warning.— Your*  faithfully,  ^  q 
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^nsioers  ro  Corresponaenis. 

• — 

BPBOIAL  NOinCB. 
>.  t»muf»tne*  of  g*n*rml  rtdvead  m^iet  *f  foptr,  ml  *he  rttiH 

t«d  palp  and  gfM. 


^  fii>««lim  «/  a«  w«y>rt««tow»/ 


•  nnrfftr  «■•*«  imB  b*  avaSabU  untH  furHsr  nttiet  far  rapKt 

$t  t0rr*fond*nt». 


T»ad*Tt  abroad. 
'»•  /wB  f  Mittfm  o>i<<  afinetrt  viill  be  printed  onlg  in  the  east  oi 
*        mquiritt  of  fntnl  JnUrtt. 

—rio»  to  b*  mnnoOTod  in  tht  Friilay't  "  Journal  "  mutt  reaak  »* 
Ml  toter  than  Tvfday  [foittd  ttondaf),  and  KKmdd  b« 
addroittd  to  tht  Kditori. 

p.  R. ^The  Kst  price  wa«  35.s.  ;  about  half  price  woiJd  now  repre- 

.sent  its  Quarket  Talne. 
X.  M. — We  have  no  catalogue  by  us  which  includes  this  lens,  but 

should  say  £5  or  £6  would  be  a  fair  price.     Lenses  of  this  type 

usually  haye  a  rather  round  field,  but  a  12-in.  lens  should  cover 

a  cabinet  at  least  as  well  as  a  portrait  lens  of  the  usual  type  of 

equal  focal  length. 
Calachromb  Kbpia  Toning.— Could  you  oblige  with  the  address  of 

the  makers  of  "  CaLichix)me  "  sepia  toning  solution,  for  which  I 

would  thank  you  in  anticipation. — Zepp. 
We  are  sorry  we  can  give  you  no  information  concerning  Cala- 

chrome,  as  we  have  nevsr  heard  of  it.    Perhaps  some  reader  may 

be  able  to  inform  our  querist. 
Finger   Stains. — Oonld   you   please   tell    mo   liow    I   ccmld    remove 

developer  stains  from  finger  nails?    Being  a  printer  I  find  it  a 

greai  drawback. — C.  M.  C. 

We   are  alraid   thea-e  is   no  remedy   except  pumioe   stone.      As 

preventive  yon  need  to  keep  the  fingers  well  rinsed  after  every 

use  of  developer  and  also  to  rub  fingers  and  nails  regularly  with 

an  emollient,  snoh  ae  lanoline  ointment. 

LocK£T8. — Can  you  kindly  supply  me  -with  the  address  of  a  firm  who 
supply  open-feiced,  gold-plated  lockets,  suitable  for  coloured 
miniatures,  or  a,  firm  who  supply  miniatures  and  lockets  fixed  up 
complete? — ^Thos.  A.  Berki,f.y. 

•Messrs.  J.  Fallowfield,  146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C.2  ; 
or  J.  Elliott,  Parade  Works,  Nottingham,  will  probably  he  ahle  to 
supply  you  or  Messrs.  Dorrett  and  Martin,  Belle  Vue  Road, 
Wandsworth  Common,  S.W. 

EutnvALENcr.  of  Alkalies. — 1.  Can  you  advise  me  the  equivalent 
quantity  of  carbonate  .potash  or  carbonate  soda  (crystals)  to  re- 
place hydrate  soda  in  developing  formulae  ?  2.  Also,  Which  is  the 
most  suitable  of  these  to  use  with  hydroquinone-eikonogen  de- 
veloper to  avoid  excessive  contrast?— Eborachm. 

1.  There  is  no  chemical  basis  in  which  to  substitute  a  carbo- 
nated for  a  caustic  alkali.  We  can  only  advise  you  to  follow  the 
published  formnlie.  2.  Carbonate  of  potash  is  the  most  suitable 
alkali  for  eikonogen-hydroquinone. 

Miniatures. — I  would  like  to  know  the  method  of  fixing  celluJoid 
facing  to  oolonred  miniatures,  also  the  best  market  to  purchase 
sheet  celluloid  for  this  purpose. — R.  W. 

Celluloid  surfacing  is  done  either  by  dipping  the  prmts  in 
methylated  spirits  and  then  hot-rolling  the  celluloid  down  on 
to  tihem,  or  by  using  a  special  cementing  solution  for  the  celluloid. 
Meers.  Fallowfield  supply  apparatus  for  this  ptiiipose  and  also  issue 
a  leaflet  oif  imttmctions.  The  cementing  solution  and  celluloid  can 
be  obtfuned  froro  Messrs.  Eheinlander  and  Som,  New  JIalden, 
Surrey. 

ABTinoiAi.  LiSHT  Studio.— I  have  two  rooms  made  into  a  studio, 
•rhich  I  thought  of  fitting  with  half-watts.  The  room  I  intend 
using  as  a  studio  is  12  ft.  by  11  ft.     Would  three  1,000  c.p.  laoips 


be  enough  for  all-round  work?     Also    would  you   inform  me  of 
the  best  way  to  fit  them? — V.  H. 

A  total  length  of  12  It.  is  very  short  for  a  studio,  but  would 
answer  if  full  lengths  are  not  required.  The  three  1,000  c.p. 
lamps  wiU  be  ample.  One  should  be  put  in  the  middle  of  the 
ceiling,  about  6  ft.  from  centre  background,  one  3  ft.  to  the 
side  of  it,  and  one  about  4  ft.  6  ins.  from  background  and  6  ft. 
from  floor  to  give  a  side  light. 

H'.  G. — In  the  absence  of  a  written  undertaking  as  to  the  date  prior 
to  which  all  receipts  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  vendor  of  the 

.  business,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  suggest  a  basis  for  arrange- 
ment. There  is  no  established  custom  of  the  trade  in  this  respect 
so  far  as  we  are  aware.  In  a  court  wo  should  say  that  the  pur- 
chaser, in  the  absence  of  agreement  otherwise,  would  be  allowed 
to  take  all  receipts  which  come  into  the  place  subsequent  to  his 
assuming  possession  without  respect  to  the  date  on  which  the  orders 
were  executed.  W^e  think  that  if  we  were  you  w^e  should  suggest 
to  the  purchaser  that  the  matter  might  he  arbitrated  by  the  Council 
of  the  P.P. A.  Probably  both  the  purchaser  and  yourself  are  per- 
sonally unknown  to  any  inembers  of  the  Council,  and  we  are  sure 
that  they  would  arbitrate  in  a  perfectly  impartial  maiuieir. 

Flat-Working  Paper. — I  have  a  quantity  of  soft  bromide  paper 
which  will  only  give  a  decent  print  from  a  cast-iron  hard  negative. 
As  I  usually  make  average  negatives,  but  want  to  use  the  paper  if 
possible  in  these  scarce  times,  will  you  suggest  any  developer  that 
will  be  likely  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  contrast  with  medium 
negatives  ?  I  find  metol-hydroquinone  with  added  bromide  is 
better  than  amidol,  but  even  this  produces  rather  washy  prints. 
I  do  not  think  there  can  be  much  silver  in  the  emulsion.  The  tone 
of  the  image  is  always  very  blue — not  black. — Othello. 

About  the  best  developer  is  hydroquinone  alone,  although  the 
prints  will  be  bluish  rather  than  the  amidol  black.  In  order  to 
guard  against  blisters  the  formula  should  not  be  made  up  with 
caustic  alkali,  but  with  carbonate,  say,  as  follows  : — 

Hydroquinone 100  grs.  11'5  gms. 

Sodium  sulphite IJ  ozs,  75  gms. 

Sodium  carbonate  3  ozs.  150  gms. 

Water  to   , 20  ozs.  1,000  c.c.s. 


i^b  fBrttisIj  lonntal  ai  f  Ijotngrapbj. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  requested  to  notieo 
that  the  prices  printed  below  represent  an 

Increased  Scale  of  Charges, 

which  is  now  in  operation  in  respect  to  all  Une  announcements. 

Since  advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  and  correctly  pro- 
paid,  senders  of  line  announcements  are  asked  to  bear  in  mind  thii 
revised  tariff.  They  will  thus  save  themselves  delay  in  the  publuxUion 
of  tlieir  announcements. 

Net  Prepaid  Line  Advertisements. 
Increased  Tariff  of  Charges. 

12  words  or  less        1/. 

Extra  words Id.  per  word. 

(No  reduction  for  a  series.) 

Special  Note.    Adv'ts  under  a  Box  Number. 

"Box No."  and  office  address charged  as  6  words. 

For  forwarding  replies  add        ...         6d.  per  insertion  for  each  adv't.. 
If  replies  are  called  for  this  latter  charge  is  not  made. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  and  correctly  prepaid. 

Orders  to  repeat  an  adv't  must  be  accompanied  by  the  advertiiement 
as  previously  printed. 

Advertisements  are  not  accepted  over  the  telephone. 

The  latest  time   for  receiving  small  line  advertisements  is  12  o'clock 

(noon)  on  Wednesdays  for  the  current  week's  issue. 
Displayed  Adv'ts  should  reach  the  Publishers  Monday  momimg. 

The  insertion  of  an  Advertisement  in  any  definite  issue  caanot  be^ 
guaranteed. 

HENRY   GREENWOOD    &  CO.,  Ltd.,  PubUahers,. 
24.  Wellington  Straat.  Strand,  LONDON.  W.C:.2. 
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The  Camera 
fop  the  Job. 
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In  photography,  as  m  many  other  crafts, 
many  difficulties  in  si>eci«l  work  are 
by  the  use  of  a  tool  designed  fot 
il  purjKise.  We  are  reminded  of  the  truth 
fact  by  noticing  in  the  American  papers 
advertisements  of  a  so-called  "sky-scraper"  camera 
constriuled  'by  the  Folmer  and  Schwing  division  of 
the  Eastman  Company  for  the  photography  of  tall 
buildings  and  for  other  subjects  where  great  rise  of 
front  and  excessive  swing-back  movenieait  are  needed.  A 
camera  of  this  kind  permits  of  certain  subjects  being  satis- 
factorily dealt  with  in  circumstances  when,  without  it, 
they  could  not  be  attemi>t«d  ;  and  it  also  iinmen.sely  reduces 
the  time  and  trouble  wnich  would  have  to  be  expended  in 
tackline  somewhat  less  exacting  subjects  with  a  camera  of 
th'-  V  type.     In  thus  aiming  at  an  instrument  for 

•I"  it  is  not  always  necessary  for  the  photographer 

to  t'l'    he  must  buy  a  commercial  article,  or,  if 

tli<  ■Mif,  wait  until  the  makers  originate  one.      A 

great  deal  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  adapting  an  old-pattern 
camera  for  a  special  purpoee,  as  can  bie  ea^ly  done  when 
it  is  not  neceosary  to  unite  in  one  instrument  the  various 
movements  which  are  expected  for  general  use. 
•  •  • 


Panopatnio 
Photographs. 

pi, 
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From  a  btniness  point  of  view,  the  diffi- 

rultJM  Ktid  shortcomings  of    panoramic 

•  '-r  over-estimated,  and    until 

it  camera   professionals  were 

lliis  class  of  work.     There  are,  of 

d  these  of  the  most  desirable  type 


for  which  the  panoramic  camera  is  unsuited,  and  these  have 
brought  the  style  into  disfavour.  For  example,  a  long 
building,  such  as  the  British  Museum,  standing  in  a 
narrow  street  would  be  represented  as  tapering  off  at  both 
ends,  and  hence  would  appear  as  displeasing  to  most  people 
who  are  only  accustomed  to  plane  perspective.  But  this 
is  an  extreme  case,  there  being  many  other  subjects  which 
are  quite  suitable.  0[>en  country  scenes,  such  as  dairy 
farms,  with  detached  clamps  of  buildings,  with  trees  and 
caMlsy *riiU  many  architectural  subjects  which  are  not 
required  to  be  in  front  elevation,  will  show  no  appreciable 
distortion:  while  o|)en-air  ceremonials,  fairs,  and  the  like 
are  quite  suitable.  One  point  we  have  noticed  with  regard 
to  most  panoramic  cameras  is  the  small  aperture  of  the 
lenses  fitted.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  necessity  for 
obtaining  sufficient  depth  of  field,  but  as  very  near  objects 
ere  seldom  present  in  panoramas,  and  only  short  focal 
lengtlis  are  needed,  there  seems  no  reason  why  an  aperture 
ax  large  as  f/&  should  not  be  available.  Another  weak 
point  in  most  cameras  is  the  great  speed  of  movement  of 
the  exposing  slit,  precluding  work  in  anvthing  but  the 
best  of  light.     If  a  clockwork  regulator,  with  a  fan,  could 
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be  fitted,  the  utility  of  tiie  appiiiatus  would  be  enormously 
iixreased.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  a  word  of  caution 
to  those  who  contemplate  changing  the  lens  on  a  panoramic 
camera  for  a  more  rapid  one,  and  that  is  that  the  curve  of 
the  film  must  be  suited  to  the  exact  focal  length  of  the  lens, 
f.nd  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  chance  against  this  being  the 
case  in  fitting  a  new  lens. 

*  »  « 

Coppes-  We  believe  that  we  arei  not  making  a 

pondenoe.  false  deduction  from  our  experience  when 

we  say  that  photographers  as  a  class  have  not  the  sense  of 
the  importance  of  properly  kept  correspondence  which  the 
average  business  man  has.  In  the  many  cases  of  business 
disi)utes  which  have  been  referred  to  us  at  one  time  and 
.•mother  it  has  almost  always  been  the  case  that  the  com- 
plainant could  produce  only  one  half  of  the  documentary 
evidence— viz.,  the  letters  from  the  other  party  to  the  con- 
troversy. Of  his  own  he  had  no  copies,  and  had  to  rely  on 
memory  to  describe  their  contents.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  fully  enough  realised  that  a  systematic  duplication  of 
( orrespondence  is  necessary  in  respect  to  any  dealings  which 
are  or  may  become  commercial.  Means  of  making  a 
facsimile  copy  are  so  readily  available  under  such  different 
forms  as  typewriter  "  carbons,"  duplicating  tissues,  or  even 
the  old-fashioned  letter  book,  that  there  is  surely  no  reason 
why  this  means  of  keeping  transactions  straight  should  not 
be  a  universal  rule,  the  adoption  of  which  would  save  many 
a  dispute  from  running  to  an  extreme  length. 


A   TAiLK  ABOUT    LENSES. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Photographers'  Associa- 
tion of  New  England,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Dawes,  of  the 
Wollensak  Optical  Company,  addressed  the  members  upon 
the  subject  of  lenses.  In  introducing  him,  the  President 
said  that  the  fault  of  most  who  dealt  with  the  subject  was 
to  fill  their  lectures  with  technical  uninteresting  stuff,  and 
that  on  this  occasion  the  speaker  was  going  to  steer  clear 
of  this  error.  The  discourse  which  followed  certainly 
justified  this  preface — in  fact,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
photographer  with  even  a  little  technical  knowledge  could 
see  that  some  of  the  statements  were  not  in  accordance  with 
accepted  facts,  and  that  remarks  were  made  which  did 
justice  to  neither  the  older  portrait  lenses  nor  to  the  newer 
anastigmats.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Mr.  Dawes  came 
to  talk  upon  business  matters  and  methods,  he  offered  some 
valuable  suggestions.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  he  will  take 
in  good  part  both  our  criticisms  and  appreciations. 

One  of  the  points  on  which  we  must  join  issue  with  the 
lecturer  was  the  statement  that  because  the  Petzval  type 
of  portrait  lens  has  a  curved  field,  it  gives  a  standing-out 
effect,  and  that  because  it  has  great  focal  length  it  gives 
perfect  perspective.  This  is  simply  incorrect.  The  old 
opticians  did  all  they  could  to  secure  flatness  of  field,  and 
the  roundness  of  effect,  as  far  as  it  existed,  was  due  to  the 
large  diameter  of  the  glasses,  and  not  to  the  type  of  con- 
struction. As  far  as  the  focal  length  is  concerned,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  point  out  that  in  the  older  lists  lenses  of 
ten  to  thirteen  inches  focal  length  were  usually  employed 
for  cabinet  size,  and  that  sixteen  inches  was  practically  the 
maximum.  Now  the  tendency  is  to  use  greater  focal 
lengths,  80  that  sixteen  inches  becomes  almost  the  standard, 
while  eighteen  to  twenty-two  inch  lenses  are  used  for  cabinet 
heads  where  the  length  of  the  studio  allows. 

The  statement  that  an  anastigmat  fitted  with  a  diffusion 
arrangement  would  not  produce  as  good  a  portrait  as  the 
older  type  of  portrait  lens  does,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
facts.  If  Mr.  Dawes  will  investigate  the  Cooke  portrait 
lens  we  think  that  he  will  change  his  opinion.  Here  is 
an  anastigmat  capable  of  giving  critical  definition ;  it  has  \ 


lenses  of  large  diameter,  which  will  give  the  "  outstanding" 
effect,  and  it  has,  moreover,  a  "diffusion  "  adjustment  by- 
means  of  which  any  degree  of  softness  can  be  obtained. 
We  make  this  point  because  we  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  abuse  good  lenses  in  order  to  call  atteption  to  instruments- 
made  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  diffused  images.,  or, 
as  they  are  generally  called  on  this  side,  soft-focus  lenses. 
With  his  remarks  on  this  type  of  lens  we  are  in  cordial 
agreement,  particularly  on  the  point  that  chromatic  as  well 
as  spherical  aberration  is  needed  to  give  the  finest  quality 
of  diffused  image.  In  connection  with  tliis  we  may  recall 
an  incident  which  occurred  a  good  many  years  ago,  when 
the  Dallmeyer-Bergheim  lens,  the  first  exclusively  soft  focus 
lens  to  be  placed  on  the  market,  had  been  issued  a  few 
months.  A  well-known  photographer  liad  been  using  one 
of  these  lenses  with  considerable  success,  but  found  th« 
necessity  for  making  allowance  for  chromatic  aberra- 
tion a  trifle  bothersome.  He  approached  the  makers  on 
the  subject,  and  suggested  that  a  lens  constructed  upon  the 
same  lines  but  achromatised  would  be  the  ideal  instrument. 
One  was  made  and  submitted  for  trial,  but  to  his  dismay 
our  friend  found  that  the  "  Bergheim "  quality  had 
vanished,  and  that  he  had  nothing  but  a  fuzzy  image.  We 
do  not  think  that  we  need  to  seek  far  for  the  cause  of  the 
superior  quality  of  the  image  given  by  the  uncorrected  lens. 
As  is  well  known,  such  a  lens  gives  a  series  of  images 
focussed  one  behind  the  other  on  different  planes.  When 
the  most  actinic  of  these  is  focussed  upon  the  plane  of  the 
plate,  a  partly  sharp  image  is  formed,  and  this  is  supported 
by  other  images  formed  by  the  remainder  of  the  spectrum . 
A  similar  multiplicity  of  images  is  formed  by  reason  of  the 
spherical  aberration,  and  the  combination  of  all  these 
images  gives  the  plastic  result  characteristic  of  this  type  of 
lens.  For  .the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  used  an 
uncorrected  lens,  we  may  point  out  that  the  best  results 
cannot  be  obtained  by  focussing  on  the  point — usually  the 
eye — which  is  to  be  sharpest  in  the  picture;  if  this  b» 
focussed  it  will  not  be  sharp  in  the  negative,  and  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  head,  say  the  ear  and  hair,  will  be 
very  badly  defined.  If,  however,  the  focus  be  obtained 
upon  a  printed  card  held  near  the  ear,  then  the  eye  will 
be  the  best  defined  point  (although  not  sharp)  and  the  ear 
and  hair  will  be  less,  but  still  sufficiently,  well-defined. 

The  lecturer,  in  referring  to  the  desirability  of  making 
enlargements  from  sharp  negatives  by  means  of  a  soft-focus 
lens,  raised  a  point  which  had  formed  the  subject  of  an 
"Ex  Cathedra"  paragraph  some  time  back.  We  asked 
why  enlarged  photographs  were  always  labelled  as  such, 
and  thereby  stigmatised  as  something  not  equal  to  a  direct 
print.  It  seems  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  they 
have  made  a  virtue  of  the  enlarging,  and  call  such  prints 
"  projected,"  getting  a  much  better  price  for  them  than 
for  the  ordinary  contact-printed  ones.  While  on  the  sub- 
ject of  soft  focus  projection,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the 
fact  that  before  the  days  of  photography,  when  all  lantern 
slides  were  painted  direct  upon  the  glass,  it  was  usual  to 
employ  a  "soft -focus"  lens  for  projection,  so  that  the 
hard  outlines  and  crude  patches  of  colour  were  presented 
in  a  less  harsh  form  than  they  would  have  been  by 
a  perfectly  corrected  lens.  To  return  to  our  subject,  the 
experiment  of  using  a  soft-focus  lens  for  enlarging, 
especially  from  copy  negatives,  is  well  worth  trying.  In 
default  of  a  special  lens,  the  front  combination  of  a  small 
portrait  lens  may  be  used,  of  course  at  full  aperture.  If 
a  Dallmeyer  "  patent "  portrait  lens  is  available,  the  dif- 
fusion adjustment  may  be  used  to  its  fullest  extent — that 
is  to  say,  until  the  cell  is  almost  falling  off ;  the  largest 
aperture  is  usually  the  best  to  use,  as  a  small  stop  removes 
the  spherical  aberration  upon  which  the  degree  of  softness 
depends.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  taste  of  the  public  is 
becoming  educated,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  ordinary 
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folk  who  ten  years  ago  demanded  sharp,  shiny  prints  are 
now  pleased  with  soft  matt  surfaced  platinums  or  bromides. 
A  few  specimen  enlargements  made  in  the  way  suggested 
would  c">st  little,  and  should  prove  to  be  busrness  bringers. 

Our  American  friend  goes  very  wide  of  the  mark  when 
he  deals  with  the  cleaning  of  lenses,  and  deprecates  the 
use  of  alcohol,  which  he  stigmatises  as  a  particularly  British 
error.  We  can  assure  him  that  we  recommend  alcohol 
because  it  is  the  best  thing  tti  use  if  you  know  how  to  use 
it  A  Mritish  optician  does  not  take  a  "  bottle  of  alcohol  ' 
A  111   1  .        !  •  lin  "  particles  •>(  grit  "  and  "  spill  it  over  ' 

ih<-  ..I-  '.'It  I;.-  takes  one  drop  Of  pure  alcohol  at  a  time 
from  a  carefully  stoppered  bottle,  and  drops  it  on  the  lens, 
.•arffuHy  rubbing  it  w^ith  a  soft  silk  rubber  so  as  to  avoid 
"1  '■■■'■■^  the  blacking  or  lac(|u>'r  on  the  cells.  Nothing 
iiu!  ,iic^>hol  or  petrol  will  reiii.>l->  the  tarry,  oily  deposit 
which  is  formed  by  a  few  days  ''\^ire  to  the  atmosphere 
of  a  large  English  town.  It  is  very  unsafe  to  remove  (he 
c'om|>onent«  of  an  anastigmat  from  their  cells  for  cleaning. 
uH  t'l.''  .li  iu-' ment  is  a  very  delicate  matter,  and  the 
n-)!).:  .  -n  impaired  if  this  ia  disturbed.     Clean  the 

ouUiidf  -  :■  ■  '-^  IS  often  as  needed,  but  beware  of  the  inner 
ones  1:  '.•  -A^  are  properly  fitted  and  kept  covered  up 
when  not  a.  i  ..  '.  :n  use,  the  inner  surfacm  of  an  un- 
i-emented  Ifii^  Mii,.i  keep  bnijlit  for  years.  With  regard 
to  the  .11-  !  •;;!  ition  of  lenses,  this  is  not.  always,  or  even 
iMually.  'lu-'.  i."  Mr.  Dawes  supj>o«es,  to  deterioration  of  the 
iMilsani,  but  is  more  commonly  an  actual  darkening  of  the 
.^t  ,^    ..«ii      T^^^,^  ])Bg  been  proved  ♦'•  ''»  'he  case  by  com- 


paring two  lenses  paired  for  stereo  work,  one  of  which  was 
used  for  C.D.V.  negatives  in  the  studio,  while  the  other 
was  kept  in  the  safe ;  the  difference  in  colour  after  two  or 
three  years  was  so  great  that  they  could  no  longer  be  used 
as  a  pair.  Not  only  exposure  to  light  but  heat  will  cause 
a  lens  to  darken  :  therefore  it  is  not  desirable  to  use  a  costly 
lens  regularly  in  an  enlarging  lantern  fitted  with  a  con- 
denser and  a  powerful  light. 

Be<-ause  he  cannot  tinker  about  with  it  as  he  can  with 
a  camera,  the  ordinary  photographer  usually  understands 
little  about  his  lens,  although  we  have  done  all  in  our 
power  to  help  him  to  do  so.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
feel-  '  tliat  apparatus  is  a  necessary  evil,  not  to  be  thouglu. 
ab<jut  '  -u  when  actually  in  use.  If  only  a  little  interest 
can  be  taken  in  lens  matters,  it  will  be  found  a  very  interest- 
ing study  and  a  profitable  one,  for  many  a  substantial 
cheque  is  practically  thrown  away  in  purchasing  unsuitable 
or  needlessly  expensive  instruments.  Like  most  other 
things,  portrait  photography  is  passing  through  a  great 
change.  Mr.  Dawes  is  a  true  jrophef  when  he  .says  that 
the  soft-fo<-u8  len.s  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  in  the  near 
future  it  will  be  the  standard  instrument.  Some  extremists 
ill  the  early  days  brought  it  into  discredit  by  going  beyond 
the  permissible  degree  of  softness,  and  the  word  "  fuzzy- 
tyi>e "  was  coined  to  describe  their  productions,  but 
between  these  and  the  microscopically  sharp  productions  of 
the  Victorian  school  there  are  many  grades,  and  it  is  for 
the  individual  worker  to  select  that  which  best  realises  his 
idea  of  pi'-t<.>i  -'  'lefinition. 


AMERICAN    WAR-TIME    NOTIONS. 


Tb«  sfidressi  by  Mr.  Ryland  W.  Phillips  before  an  American  eonvention,  whicli  we  reprint  below,  rellcclM  conditions  in  the 
I'nited  States  such  bh  we  hnve  been  familiar  with  here  for  sevc'ral  yean  past,  yet  i»  worthy  of  some  attention  as  indicating  the 
ways  in  which  our  American  friends  are  dejkling  with  the  laboar  problem.  Some  of  these  have  of  course  been  followed  here  ; 
in  the  case  of  others  it  may  be  said  that  this  eeonomy  of  labour  has  nut  been  so  fully  tested  as  it  might  be.—  |  Eor;  "  B.J."] 


I   H4VK  tri«^)  tn  think   alont;  the  lin«*  of  what  ran  be  done  in 
tint   pb<>t'kcr»phir   studio,    and    I    lisvo   taken    the    idea   of   the 
'>      A  Ki^at  many  I  shall  aav  will 

*«thly,  to  certain   ,  .  t  my  talk  will 

OR    i  ^  of  aooo«npliahuig  the  lumt    with  IJm  least 

sDio  -.  because  with  five  thousand   photographan 

in  tliH  wrvioi  r>t  the  cnuntry,  therr>  is  a  great  scarcity  ol  labnar 
in  our  ttudioa.  It  has  made  it  rnvrmmxy  for  us  to  stop  and 
think  a<  to  jn^t  how  we  are  ^>in2  to  fill  their  pUeM.  In 
••joM  cases  it  is  almoat  impoHii)>l<-  to  till  the  posittoRs.  I 
Ln*nr  in  our  town  there  am  p^ple  who  are  begging;  t^i  grt 
li^lp.  With  the  srarcity  of  laljour  and  the  influx  of  war  bnsi- 
ii>-«k    w«  arr  up  againit  il  t<>  know  how  to  get  oar  work  iriit. 

The  Women  Can  Make  Good. 

1                         --A.  r       r  •  rnwiT.    to   th  i'    i  '   ■!•    -:' 

i«  •                      .:.■.•■■■■  rif  minil  wli>  !■    \.,  I   r-  •   ■ 

ni*'    Ai  .ir    1    ■-■!■■■■.  :    :     I      -  •    tju<  hrnin  of    .i 

,rnn-  ■'■   \'   •  !'•    '• !    I-  ,    nnd  wh<>n   V"u 


•A  a  man.     llie  inllu<-nce  of  w--  <*>ng  in  Ml  kimis  of 

wrTi<-e     in  war  iMrvicf,   in  chsi  .    .  .■ .  ami  in  helpin:;  in 
all  ways     T'>-day  the  todety   wnien  of  all   the  great   ritii's 

do  not    fwl   as  lh<-   ■'    •'•   ■    --      '  — •   •* ' -»n   they 

hav*.*  •rune  tiTt  of   •  ri  this 

w»:             ■     ■           ■  -.       So 

tli.i  -'ht   of 

f.«. 


tlii. 


tiling    and  a  girl  who  in  not  uoing  an;thinK  Ir^'m  it>  tli«ti);li 


»he  were  out  of  it.  Take  on  the  women ;  they  sre  smart: 
enough  f«  learn  everything  that  you  can  taach  them.  T<"Brh 
tlvHn  to  use  their  bi-sins  alon^;  your  linos  and  before  long  you 
will  find  out  that  your  studio  hss  a  whole  lot  of  gotMi  women 
who  are  turning  out  work  just  as  go<xl  and  possibly  a  litHo 
better,  because  th<-y  hav«n't  jl  whole  lot  of  old  tricks  that 
dtey  have  learned  in  other  studios  that  you  can  never  knock 
out   of   thrir  h<>adi* 

Reduce  the  Nunnber  of  Styles. 

.\iiothiT  |K>iiit.  Start  in  the  downstairs  room,  or  the  room  iit 
tivp  (nml  "f  the  house,  the  room  into  which  your  .subjects  enter, 
the  people  who  want  to  be  pliotographed.  Make  a  pile  of 
pictures  on  one  sidt>  that  you  have  not  sold  from  for  at  leat^t 
six  weeks.  Ihen  examine  the  other  pile.  You  will  see  what 
v"ii   >i.-»vr>   that  has  been  sold   from.     Take  thes<^  out  and  »•«• 

I  .«  I'     'V  different  sizes  there  are,  and  by  a  process  of  olimina- 

II  ••  i  '■  '  •  ■■  it  will  be  poKsilile  for  you  to  cut  down  your 
-t  J  .,:      ::f-half.      Now  the   riinmi>nt  you   do   that  yon    are 

'i)(  down  the  n  'ty  of  laUmr,  and  when 

(■•  that  you  ai  ■  iicy,  for  saving  of  time. 

rh>i'-  "  I  •■|)le  win.!  only  make  one  size  of  picture.  Tlioit' 
arc  ^■•M:.■  ].. 'i.te  who  only  mak<'  two  aixea  of  picture,  but  you 
will  ha\*e  to  arrsngt-  tliat  accxnxlinf;  to  your  own  particular 
studio.  I  venture  to  say  you  will  find  pictupps  that  have  been 
there  for  three  years,  and  the  girl  hnt  just  let  them  be  in 
tlwre  and  workeii  them  over  all  tho  time,  and  nobody  ha« 
over  paid  any  attention  to  them  at  all,  and  you  have  not  sold 
anv  of  those  stylt^  for  months  ami  months  Cut  them  down 
to  8  concrete  basis  -where  you  have  only  a  few  stylee  you  ai.; 
saving  time  in  all  the  rest  of  the  departinent(>  of  the  businoss. 
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Plate*hoIders  Save  Labour. 

Now  go  to  the  place  whore  we  niako  negatiTes,  the  negative 
r.>Mn,  or  whatever  you  call  it.  Some  people  call  it  the  operat- 
ing room,  but  that  sounds  like  a  hospital,  and  I  do  not  like 
it.  In  the  first  place,  remember  that  you  are  scarce  of  help, 
no  matter  how  many  women  you  get  in,  no  matter  what 
your  aocomniodations  are.  You  are  bound  to  be  scarce  of  help 
as  long  as  this  war  lasts,  or  I  should  say  until  we  win  the 
war.  When  you  look  over  your  studio  room  eee  whether  you 
liave  just  as  many  plate-holders  as  it  is  possible  for  you  to  use. 
For  instance,  take  a  whole  morning,  for  every  photographer 
ought  to  have  laid  up  enough  material  in  his  dark-room  to 
last  him  all  that  morning  at  least.  I  try  to  have  enough  to 
last  me  a  day.  We  are  glad  when  we  have  to  change  some 
over,  because  we  have  had  a  big  day.  Have  plenty  of 
plate-holders,  just  as  many  as  you  can  get.  What  will  it 
amount  to  in  the  long  run  so  fax  as  cost  is  concerned  ?  Have 
two  or  three  or  four  dozen  plato-hoiders.  You  will  make 
tliat  all  up,  so  far  as  the  cost  is  concerned,  in  the  saving  of 
time  in  a  very  few  weeks.  Go  into  your  dark-room.  Dust 
your  plates.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  this  thing  thousands 
of  times.  I  venture  to  say  that  a.ny  demonstrator  can  tell  mo 
that  within  the  last  four  or  five  days  he  has  found  dust  on  the 
plat<«  where  a  man  has  had  same  trouble  in  some  way.  The 
real  reason,  now  more  than  ever  before,  is  til©  fact  that  the 
conditions  of  shipping  are  such  that  when  the  plates  start  from 
the  factory  and  are  put  on  the  cars  they  get  the  roughest  kind 
of  handling.  I  saw  an  instance  where  a  plate  was  taken  out 
of  the  box,  and  you  could  take  youi-  fanger  and  rub  over  it  and 
see  the  mark  on  it.  That  is  a  fact.  A  num.l>er  of  deiiion- 
strators  since  this  thing  occurred  have  seen  the  same  thing. 
We  have  found  that  to  be  the  case  at  the  present  time  on 
account  of  the  shipping  conditions.     It  is  a  thing  tliat  we 

cannot  help. 

Double>purpose  Negatives. 

At  the  present  time  tlwne  is  a  growing  dejnand  for  smaJl 
pictures  of  soldiers.  Their  family  want  to  have  a  picture  of 
the  soldier  and  every  soldier  wants  to  have  a  picture  of  the 
family.  The  consequence  is  there  is  a  big  sale  for  the  small 
pictures  that  they  can  carry  around  in  the  khaki  uniform. 
They  all  want  them.  How  would  you  proceed  with  legard  to 
that?  Would  you  make  the  picture  the  size  that  will  go  into 
that  ca.se  ?  I  think  not.  I  would  suggest  making  the  pictures 
a  size  that  would  be  large  enough  so  that  if  sometliing  hap- 
pened—Ood  grant  it  does  not^-but  if  something  happened 
to  that  boy  you  would  have  a  picture  that  you  could  make  as 
large  as  you  wanted  to,  and  if  you  make  your  picture  on  a 
5x7  plate  or  a  6  x  8  plate,  you  have  got  something.  It  is 
an  easy  thing,  as  most  of  you  know,  to  have  your  enlarging  and 
reducing  camera  rigged  ready  on  the  dot  all  the  time.  Then  all 
you  have  trot  to  do  is  to  make  them  six  or  eight  or  ten  or  twelve 
pictures,  whatever  they  want— in  the  small  size  by  sticking  it 
right  into  your  camera  and  making  the  size  they  want,  showing 
them  first  the  other  proofs,  and  making  the  pictures  for  the 
cases  just  exactly  the  size  they  want.  It  also  eliminates 
another  thing,  which  some  of  you  may  find,  that  the 
size  of  the  case  has  not  been  chosen,  and  the  size  that 
you  have  they  do  not  want'.  They  want  some  other  particular 
size  that  they  have  seen.  You  have  got  them  there,  and  you 
don't  want  to  tell  them  to  go  out  and  get  the  case — and  lose 
them.  Make  your  5x7  picture  right  then  and  there  and  then 
you  have  them.  Then  they  haven't  a  chance  to  go  anywhere 
else.  Snap  them  while  you  have  them.  If  you  will  get  that 
enlarging  camera  fixed  up  so  that  it  is  ready  to  work  all  the 
time  you  can  simply  go  at  it  at  any  time,  and  you  have  always 
got  it  rigged  up. 

Those  Unused  Accessories. 

Now,  I  have  a  note  hero  which  says  "  get  rid  of  junk,"  zind  I 
know  tliat  hits  everyone.     I  wiU  bet  the  dollar  my  wife  won 


from  me  comuig  over  here  from  Poughkeepsie  yesterday — no,  I 
will  have  to  bet  another  dollar,  because  she  won  that — but  I  will 
bet  a  dollar  that  there  is  not  one  person  in  the  room  that  has  a 
studio  who  cannot  go  back  and  find  something  that  he  has  not 
used  in  that  studio  for  six  months,  and  it  is  in  the  way.  It 
may  be  a  background  that  you  do  not  use,  or  an  old  headrest, 
or  an  old  reflector  ;  it  is  something,  and  it  is  not  only  one 
something,  but  it  is  probably  twenty-five  or  thirty.  If  you  go 
home  and  clean  up  that  room  you  will  have  room  to  work  in. 
You  will  find  some  spots  in  there  that  have  not  been  used  for 
six  years,  where  you  can  make  some  first-class  sittings,  spots 
that  are  covered  up  by  these  useless  backgrounds  that  you  do 
not  need.  They  are  no  good  ;  they  are  catching  dust.  They 
are  making  the  whole  room  dusty.  They  are  getting  the  dust 
into  your  camera,  and  the  dust  gets  back  into  your  plates,  and 
the  retoucher  has  to  take  it  out,  and  you  are  wasting  time,  all 
for  a  little  bit  of  dust. 

Artificial  Light. 

With  i-egard  to  lights.  There  are  a  great  many  artificial 
lights,  and  you  can  rig  them  in  practically  any  place.  On  a  rainy 
day,  or  maybe  a  day  in  December,  when  the  people  are  coming 
in  pretty  strong  for  the  Christmas  work,  and  you  are  very  busy, 
and  vou  have  a  sitter  for  whom  you  have  made  one  or  two 
plates,  suddenly  the  sky  darkens  while  you  are  getting  fixed 
for  this  next  plate,  and  you  find  that  your  light  has  gone. 
Now,  if  you  have  got  to  go  clear  back  into  this  corner  and  pull 
out  your  artificial  light  proposition,  and  put  it  down  in  front 
of  your  sitter,  and  get  everything  arranged  to  make  the  other 
negative  of  that  sitter,  what  happens  ?  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  you  do  not  get  that  artificial  light  right,  and  you  make  five 
or  six  rotten  negatives,  and  that  means  just  so  much  more  time, 
actual  time  that  you  are  paying  for  if  you  are  hiring  people. 
Have  your  artificial  light  in  such  a  position  that  while  you 
are  making  that  sitting,  if  the  light  goes  back  on  you,  all  you 
liave  to  do  is  to  turn  a  switch  and  go  on  making  the  sitting. 
It  is  possible.  I  know  it  is  possible  because  I  have  done  it.  It 
does  not  cost  any  more  to  rig  up  that  way,  and  then  you  will 
not  have  to  stop  making  a  sitting,  but  can  go  straight  on  by 
turning  that  switch.  The  customer  doesn't  care,  because  it  is 
just  as  good.  If  a  person  has  blue  eyes,  you  might  say  some- 
thing like  tliis :  "  Really,  this  artificial  light  will  give  you  a 
good  deal  better  eye  than  natural  light;"  and  you  go  right 
on  making  that  sitting.  You  can  camouflage  that  electric  light 
if  they  do  not  like  it,  and  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  cauioufliige 
you  are  not  a  good  photographer.  You  should  have  learned 
that  the  first  thing.  Have  that  light  so  that  you  can  turn  it 
on  immediately  and  go  right  straight  on  making  your  sittings. 
Then  you  liave  saved  time,  and  you  have  just  as  good  negatives 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sitting  as  you  had  in  the  first.  Use 
only  two  sizes  of  plates,  and  cut  down  on  the  styles  if  it  is 
possible.  With  only  two  sizes  of  plates  you  will  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  buying  extra  plate-holders  for  tlie  several  different 
sizes,  and  vou  will  save  in  the  general  manipulation  all  the  way 
through. 

Labour-saving  in  the  Dark-room. 

'I  u.se  methods  in  the  dark  room  that  require  the  le."."-! 
handling  of  plates.  Everyone  probably  knows  of  the  taiii. 
system  of  developing,  whether  you  use  films  or  whether  you  ii.sc 
plates.  There  is  a  splendid  system  for  plates,  as  well  as  for 
films.  If  you  can  use  the  system  of  tanks  for  developing,  un- 
doubtedly yoii  will  save  a  lot  of  handling  as  far  <as  that  is  con- 
cerned. You  will  keep  your  hands  out  of  the  solution  and  not 
get  them  so  that  they  do  not  look  respectable  to  go  before  your 
customers.  Some  time  ago  1  was  right  up  against  it  myself, 
and  had  to  get  my  hands  into  the  developer,  and  my  family  and 
customers  and  everybody  else  were  shocked  at  tlie  way  my  hands 
looked.  Now  they  have  commenced  to  get  respectable  again,  i ' 
I  would  only  wash  them.     The  tanks,  of  course,  are  the  thing. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  solution.     Pet^le  say,  "  Well,  you 
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have  to  u»e  to  niach  of  the  aolutioii  and  so  much  of  the  p;ro. 
anti  look  what  yuur  bills  will  b^."  If  you  do  not  know  it, 
there  is  a  .spK-ndid  fonnula  for  boiled  developer.  It  is  prao- 
that  is  to  a  gn-at  extent.  You  can  df^elop 
|>Ut««  in  it,  and  by  a  system  of  strengthen- 
ing it  every  so  many  plate*  you  have  got  a  dereloper  that 
casta  you  practically  leas  than  your  regular  developer  or  your 
old-fashioned  way  of  developing.  This  solution  wijl  last  for 
a  long  time,  and  you  can  use  one  solution  for  practically  a 
week.  It  depends  entirely  U[>on  the  capacity  of  your  work 
how  much  you  are  doing.  Get  your  boiled  deveiloper  and  go 
to  it  with  your  tanks. 

One    Printing    Paper 

In    111"    i>riiii    'lepartinent    I    bav>'   ai:"*!i   i  t..    MijijoBt 

which  will  save  you  a  good  deal.     .\i|i.|'  •:  i:  1  uf  |)a(p»)r. 

I  >!i-  two  years  ago,  when  1  l'>"'  i    ■•        ii    ~lielv.-« 

ri  there,  that  we  had  four'.-  r^  •  •  ^iii.Jj* 

'I   )<  i|  ;  it  oiM  requiring  a  particalar  fom.  :    i    ^  :  '  li  had 

t--  •  -It    for   it.      On   the  sImItm   wor-    i'l^    p.ws   of 

'I  that  and  all  soiia  of  things.     I  had 

^      .  ..    that  would  have  astonished  a  druggist. 

Vow,  I  am  not  talking  against  the  paper  people.     The  paper 

p»nple  will  come  in  and  want  to  introduce  their  paper  to  you, 

I  III',  these  are  war  times,  and  you  do  aot  care  anything  about 

'iirer  so  long  as  you  can  hold   things  upright. 

ng  oat  for  year  own  interests,  jost  the  aame  as 

irer  is  looking  after  hi*  iateroata.     Tour  osm 

.40  the  simplified  form.    If  joa  have  only  got  one 

MK.]         ;   '    '  r  to  buy.  your  primer  knows  exactly  what  kind 

•  ■!  pijx  r  ::   lA  going  to  he,  and  n<>t  only  that,  but  you  know 

'  V  L  tiy  what  kind  of  paper  it  is  goiiit;  to  be  wh«n  you  are  making 

"  I  r  negative.     You  arm  more  careful  ;  you  make  one  particolar 

'   i  of  nezatire.     When  you  have  sii  or  eight  or  Um  different 

'  'Ih  of  papi-r  upstairs,  you  say  any  old  negative  will  do.     The 

■■!  ^'quenoe  is  you  ha«»  all  kind*  uf  strength  of  nc^ativsw     If 

■    native  sii  '  -ngth  of  p»p«"r.  then 

the  n«ga!  and    the   thing  you 

itavt)  to  do  u  tho  thinjt  the  American  is  going  tr>  <i<>. 

Ilk   the    Printing  Room. 

In  the  print  rmmi  I  can  MifQpwt  to  you  Ihc  Having  of  st«pa. 

'  '  11  our  printing  p><>in.     That  is,  I  cannot  asy 

-.     btit     iho     n:    :i     who     irp     id    there    have 

to  tlu«n.     We 

,  .»t.  tii'.V  things 

We   Ulk    about    the  «>ach 

ri.....nt  cornea  in  with  a  ^i»^^. ^i,.>.i.   .,-■,    ..i,,,,^  will 

'.    and   the  consequenfv  is  that  we  all  gel   together, 

y  after  a  few  months  of  that  kind  of  *'  i  find 

an  things  are  eliminatf^l     Other  thini;  :  save 

'I  added.     If  a  r  ^  he  wants  acectaiu  ihii^; 

'    «av«>  time,    u  "iv«  nie  that   it   »iU,    wo 

room  ttii'i   uuy   it.     If   w<«  hawn't  got 

'       If   I't'iriting  fomu  are   ii«»l,    it  is 

I   suppose   evt^ybody    has 

•■"ple  who  do  n<>t.     ProJ»ably 

in  New  1  Two  printini;  o|>.Tiing» 

"111  -»>..  an  amouiii  "i  muf  \.t^...^  vfl  the  negative.     Putting 

the  form  on  doc*  eat  up  a  lot  of  time  anyway.     li  ynu  ouunt 

'ho  I         ■'    •   it  takes  eaoh  tim.  f.>rm  and 

fit  no  on,  yon  would  days  you 

.»  vaten  up  a  good  deal  <tl  r's  tune,   just 

.'  thcaa  ofaangM.     I   siHike  <:  ,  the  enlarging 

amera  right  in  I'ur  print  room.     We  have  it 

'I    that    rootn   so    that   it    can    be   switched    on 

immediately. 

Gaaligbl    Papor. 
There  is  another  thing  whirh  wo  aav«  on,  and  I  find  that  a 
j^rest  many  people  ai«  saving  un   it,  too :    that  ia,   printing 


proofs  on  gas-light  paper.  The  chances  are  that  you  can  buy  a 
paper  which  will  cost  jou  very  much  less,  and  you  can  put  your 
proofs  on  that.  Tho  next  question  that  comes  up  is  where  do 
you  get  away  from  your  expense  ?  Well,  your  proof  paper  costs 
you  very  little  more  than  lots  of  proof  paper  that  I  have  been 
buying  in  the  past  year,  and  you  save  your  expense  in  time. 
X  man  said  to  me  in  Philadelphia  the  other  day  :  "  I  don't  see 
where  vou  save  time.  I  can  take  six  proofs  and  put  them  out 
here  in  this  window  and  get  them  in  lew  time  than  you  can  with 
your  gas-light  proofs."  "  Yes,"  I  said,  "you  can,  but  you  can't 
get  6.000  in  lees  time."  That  is  what  we  want  to  think  about, 
because  you  can  run  those  right  oft  on  the  jwetcard  idea.  You 
know  how  quickly  you  can  do  that.  You  put  them  all  into  th<- 
developer  and  you  save  by  using  the  developer  that  you  have  used 
all  ilay.  They  will  go  into  that  old  developer  just  as  well  a>i 
any-thing  else.  .\11  you  have  to  do  is  to  use  your  old  developer, 
and  vou  haven't  added  to  the  expense  in  the  developing  line. 
Everybody  makes  the  excuse  that  this  is  war-time  and  you  can- 
not poasiblj  get  your  prints  out  until  the  day  after.  Think  of 
yourself  a  little  bit,  and  put  your  system  in  so  as  to  save  your- 
self. They  ar?  not  going  to  take  care  of  you  if  you  fail  to  take 
care  of  youraelf,  if  you  are  not  doing  business.  You  have  got  to 
look  out  for  yourself,  and  that  is  one  of  the  little  things  that 
you  can  do,* 

If  any  of  you  are  printing  proofs  out  in  tho  windows,  there 
is  one  thing  you  ought  to  do  in  regard  to  this,  in  regard  to  time. 
Suppose  you  have  a  cloudy  day,  and  suppose  you  have  fiftoeu 
cloudy  days  in  the  month,  as  you  sometimes  do— fifteen  working 
dajTi  that  are  cloudy.  That  man  who  is  printing  has  to  taJie 
practically  all  morning,  and  you  may  be  paying  him  as  much 
as  16  dola.  a  week— If  you  were  down  in  our  country  you  would 
have  to-- and  he  is  using  up  h^lf  a  day  in  just  printing  proofs. 
He  can't  get  away  from  it,  but  that  same  man  can  do  it  in  just 


Filing   NegatiToa. 

(hi  your  negatitt*  use  a  pen  and  white  ini.  A  great  many 
people  are  doing  it  If  you  file  your  negatives  away,  and  you 
are  looking  over  them,  you  pull  them  out  and  the  white  ink 
stand*  out  perfectly  clear  against  the  dark  film.  You  do  not 
have  to  use  any  slips  to  paste  at  the  top,  and  the  whole  thing 
can  be  seen  in  tho  dark  room  or  in  the  printing  room,  becaiist< 
here  ia  white  again.<t  dark,  and  you  have  it  right  there.  You 
can  u**  it  at  all  times.  It  is  good,  and  it  ia  bright,  and  it 
saves  a  great  deal  of  time,  especially  when  you  are  looking  over 
old  negative*. 

Just  one  m«»re  point  I  want  to  make  hero:  file  the  negatives 
imin»liBtely  aft«>r  you  have  got  your  onler  done.  I  do  not 
kncm  whether  you  can  adopt  tliat  or  not,  but  if  you  can  do 
that,  if  you  have  a  system  of  filing  negatives  as  soon  as 
the  order  is  done,  any  boy  or  girl  in  tho  plac«  can  find  that 
negative  immeili.iielv.  If  you  have  your  system  down  so  that 
they  are  easy  to  «.!  then  there  is  not  the  necessity  for  piluig 
orders  that  have  lieen  finished,  waiting  for  a  rainy  day  to  get 
tUflQBj»J»P'if»  sortwl  out.  A  great  many  studios  still  havo  that 
rainy  day  work,  sorting  out  negatives  and  putting  them  away 
in  files,  etc.  If  1  were  you  I  would  not  hav^  to  put  them  into 
file*  at  all.  I  will  tell  yoa  why.  Because  in  most  studios  tlie 
duplicate  orden  come  within  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the 
order  has  been  finishe«l.  Now,  if  those  negative*  go  for 
this  length  of  time  that  whole  bunch  of  negatives  has  to  Iw 
goi»>3  through  for  that  duplicate  order.  I  would  like  to  have 
some  ono  who  doo.  that  now  keep  a  record  of  it  and  see  how 
oft*n  ho  liJis  to  S'>  thr.nigh  all  those  files  to  get  to  a  duplicate 
order  for  one  or  two  prints,  whereas  your  coloured  girl  down- 
stairs oould  go  up  and  get  that  negative  if  it  had  been  filed 
away  immediately  after  it  has  been  printed. 

Rtijuvd  W.  Puiiaips. 
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mcetinas  or  societies. 


MKBTINGS  OP  SOCIETIES  FOB  NEXT  WEEK. 

MOMDIV,  NOTEHBBB  4. 

s>>o«h  txiDdnn  Photogrmphic  Sociely.    "  Improviiii!  tbe  Print."    W.  Bulloch. 
Br«<1(or<l    Photographic   Society.    Members'    Night.    "Tips  about  Apparatus." 

H.  Uilay  and  others.    "  Klashlight  PhotoKriiphy."     Ii.  Moore. 
Dewshurr  Photoitraphio  Society.    "  Pictorial  Portraltnre  Uader  Uiffloiilties."  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  F.  ToaUon. 

Tt^ESDHT,  NOVEMBBB    5. 

ManeheiMr  Amatcnr  Photograpbio  Uociety.    Coflee  MeetinK. 
Ilaiifai   Hi'ientlfle    Society    (Photographic    Seotion).      "Some    Hand   Camera 
Kspcriencoi."    J.  A.  Wade. 

WXDNISDAy,  NOVEUBEH    6. 

Croydon  Cunerm  Olub.     "The  Floral  and  Faanal  Remains  Found  in  Uie  Coal 
•V       iros."    Or.  (!.  H.  Rodman,  F.R.P.S. 

K'h    Photographic    Society.      Roval  Photographic  Society    Competition 
for  1917. 
I  j!Lti  Amateur  Pbotot^raphic  Association.    Social  meeting,  with  whist. 

TbcbsSav,  Novembkb  7. 

Biii;liuusi'  Photographio    Society.     Leotnrettes. 
Huddorsfleld     Naturalist   and    Photographic    Society. 

Halifax." 
Hammeramitb,  Hampshire  House.    "  One-man  Show."    Sir  Frank  Short. 


'  The    Wild    West   of 


THE     PROFESSIONAL     PHOTOGR.\PHERS'     ASSOCIATION. 

\  MEETING  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Thur.eday,  October  17.  Pre- 
«'ut : — Messrs.  Alfred  Ellis,  R.  N.  Speaight,  W.  lUingworth,  J. 
Ohi<iley.  H.  A.  St.  George,  C.  F.  Dickinson,  Marcus  Adams,  A. 
B.ifiil,  R.  Haines,  A.  Corbett,  Lang  Sims,  Gordon  Chase,  W.  B. 
(■Iviplin,  C.  F.  Wakefield,  G.  Hana,  »S.  H.  Fry,  and  A.  Mackie. 
The  names  of  thirteen  new  members  were  read. 

The  Hon.  Secretajy  reported  that  a  deputation  of  tlie  Council 
Wild  an  interview  ,with  Mr.  Davison  Dalziel,  M.P.,  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Luxury  Ta.x,  and 
placed  before  him  the  view  of  the  Council  upon  the  inclusion  of  all 
photographers,  whatever  their  nature,  in  the  schedule  of  the  Lnxuiy 
Tax.  It  was  represented  that  photographs  taken  for  commercial 
and  scientific  purposes  should  not  be  considered  as  luxuries,  and 
shonld  be  free  from  taxation.  With  this  view  Mr.  Dalziel  expressed 
his  entire  concurrence,  and  promised  to  place  the  views  of  the  depu- 
tation before  the  proper  quarters.  Tlie  Hon.  Secretary  also  reported 
that  he  had  written  an  article  giving  the  particulars  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Luxury  Tax  to  photographers,  and  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Council  of  the  Association  to  secure  the  equitable  treatment  of 
tation  before  the  proiper  quarters.  The  Hon.  Secretary  also  reported 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Council,  he  had  written 
a  letter,  which  had  appeared  in  the  "B.J.,"  stating  the  steps  the 
Council  was  taking  with  regard  to  the  rise  in  price  of  plates.  He 
.ilso  re|X)rted  that  a  deputation  of  the  Council  had  had  a  conference 
with  representatives  of  Messrs.  Kodak,  Ltd.,  Ilford,  Ltd.,  the 
Imperial  Dry  Plate  Co.,  and  Elliott  and  Sons,  at  which  the  posi- 
tion of  the  manufacturers  with  regard  to  the  shortage  of  material 
t>i  manufacture,  the  conditions  engendered  by  the  situation,  and  the 
it><)uirement8  of  the  Government  were  fully  explained.  It  was  inti- 
mated to  representatives  of  the  plate  manufacturers  that  if  they  had 
I'xercised  a  little  more  tact  in  announcing  the  rise  in  price  to  their 
cu-stomers  and  the  necessity  for  it  much  of  the  ill-feeling  their 
abrupt  methods  had  caused  would  have  been  avoided,  and  that  if 
the  information  then  given,  or  so  much  of  it  as  it  was  desirable  to 
make  known,  had  been  given  it  would  have  prevented  much  of  the 
tension.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Council  that  it  was'^uot  too  lat-e 
fven  now  to  give  this  explanation.  The  representatives  of  the  plate 
manufacturers  agreed  to  consult  with  the  other  firms  whether  it  wa<! 
desirable  to  adopt  this  suggestion. 

Mr.  MeircuB  Adams  said  he  had  had  a  ciMr.miiuicatiiJii  from  Lieut. - 
Gilonel  Moore-Brabazon,  the  head  of  the  Photographic  Section  of 
tlio  R.A.F.,  regretting  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
K..\.F.  and  the  P.P. A.  to  secure  the  latter's  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing men  for  the  Photographic  Section,  and  suggesting  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the .  Association  could  pass  qualified  men  into  the 
iteclion.  The  Hon.  Secretary  pointed  out  that  the  difficulty  all 
along  had  been  that  men  who  desired  to  join  the  Photographic 
•Section,  on  joining  up,  had  been  drafted  to  other  branches  of  Ai-my 
.SOI  vice,   and   that   tlie   method   suggested   by   Lieut. -Colonel   Moore- 


Erabazon  would  not  have  the  effect  intended.    After  some  diiicussiim 
the  Council  decided  to  take  no  further  steps  in  the  matter. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  reported  that  the  Inland  Revenue  autliorities 
had  demanded  payment  of  income-tax  on  the  dividends  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's money  invested  in  War  Loan.  He  believed  that  the  Asso- 
ciation was  not  liable,  but  thought  it  advisable  to  have  expeit 
advice. 

Mr.  F.  Read,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Master  Photo 
graphers  (Lancashire  and  District),  and  Mr.  Ash  Martin,  a  member 
of  their  committee,  were  then  introduced  to  the  meeting. 

The  case  of  a  member  of  the  P.P. A.  in  the  Lanca.shire  District, 
iiKjfhich  it  appeared  that  the  action  of  the  police  authorities  wa.* 
ultra  vires,  was  then  discussed,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  was  in- 
structed, to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Association's  .sf.licitovs  with  » 
view  to  taking  up  the  case.  • 


FORTHCOMING      EXHIBITIONS. 

Octoil)ei-     14     to     Novemlt>er     30. — Royal     Photographic     Society. 

Secreta.iy,   J.  ^Mcintosh,  35,  Riissell  iSqiiarc,  London,  W.C.I. 
Novembei-   9   to    16. — ^Manchaster   Amateur    Photographic    Society - 

Entries  close   November  5.      Hon.    Secretary,   Walteir  .TohBson. 

30,   Hartington   Road.  Chorlton-cum-Hardy.   Manoliepter. 


comtiterclal^Cesal  Ititelllaence* 


Legal  Notice. — Notice  is  given  of  the  dissolution  of  the  partner- 
ship between  Thomas  Henry  Billinghurst  and  George  Christopher 
Whelan,  carrying  on  business  fi«  photographers  at  Bramshntt  Camp. 
Hampshire,  under  the  style  of  the  Military  Camp  Studios.  All 
debts  due  to  and  owing  by  the  late  firm  will  be  received  and  paitJ 
bv    Thomas  Henrv   Billinghurst   as  from  Januarv  31.   1918. 


RetDs  and  Rotes. 


CAL.AfifROME  ToNKR. — A  Correspondent,  Mr.  G.  Garner,  kindly 
informs  lis  that  this  toner,  recently  the  subject  of  an  inquiry,  is 
what  was  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  6.  Fowle,  10,  Greenfield  Road,  Totten- 
ham. Lcmdon.  The  toning  bath  consisted  of  a  special  solution,  tc» 
which  at  the  time  of  use  a  few  fragments  of  calcium  carbide  weier 
added. 

Re-painted  Backc;rounds. — 'In  view  of  the  very  great  difficulty  of 
purchasing  new  backgrounds,  those  desirous  of  re-equipping  their 
studios  in  this  respect  will  (be  glad  to  note  that  the  re-paiirting  of 
grounds  is  a  service  now  being  offered  by  Me.'«rs.  0.  Sichel  ajid 
Samuelsen.  52.  Bunhill  Row,  E.G. 

Obviously  the  fabric  of  the  background  required  to  be  in  reason- 
aibly  sound  condition,  but  in  other  respects  the  grounds  can  be  re- 
made equal  to  those  freshly  painted. 

ITnitet)  Ateeeosc'opic  Socibtv. — At  the  annual  general  meetinj; 
of  this  Society  the  following  members  were  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year: — President,  A.  T.  Mole,  L.R.A.M.  ;  Vice-Presidents, 
W.  Reynolds  and  J.  I.  Robinson ;  Hon.  Vice-Presidents,  Victor  Selb 
and  A.  .J.  Snow;  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  T.  Mole;  Committee,  H.  J. 
Brown,  W.  C.  Watson,  J.  Walker.  S.  Stanley,  W.  H.  Brown  ; 
American  Div.  Secretary,  W,  C.  Marley,  New  York,  U.S.A.  Hon. 
Secretary :  Mr.  A.  T.  Mole,  39,  Westbere  Road,  W.  Hampstead^ 
London. "n.W.2. 

Tribunal  Appeals. — In  view  of  the  need  for  photographers  for 
the  R.A.F.,  'the  National  Service  representative  at  Batli  brought  up 
for  .review  the  conditional  certificate  held  by  Herbert  Richard  Lam- 
ibert.  34  (Grade  3),  32,  LMilsom  Street,  photogi-apher,  which  was 
granted  in  September,  1916.  After  a  private  hearing,  the  National 
Service  representative's  application  was  dismissed  ;  the  exempti<' 
therefore,  stands. 

At  Hayward's  Heath,  a  photograipher.  31  (Grade  2),  came  under 
review.   Sir  John  Blaker  stating    that    hi.s    application    was    under 
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;;ent"-''  •"-'••■.•♦■■"«      PhotogTsphers  were  very  mucb  wanted  in  the 
A!"  for  aeroplan«  work.       Judging  from  the  man'< 

1:,. .  he  did  not  think  he  -waa  fitted  for  air  -work.     The 

r  ■,  suffered  vrith  his  heart,  and  be    thought    flying 

jr,-jt.>  uiitvt  it.     The  chairman  said  if  the  man  waa -wanted 
Liry  air  work,  be  did  not  think  he  would   be   of  much  u«e. 
I'iiti  .National  Service  appbcation  v.m  refused. 

Uritixh  IsDrsTEiw  Faip.  lOlQ  _For   next    year's   British    In- 

,1     ■    ,     1      —       ;;     -, :  ,.  ijjain  been  able  to  secure  from 

i'  ',  _T«it  warehouses  in  Pennington 

■■d  so  higiiiy  sal:  i.ictory  for  the  fair  held  at  the 

•■:iT.     The  fuir  -ai!    t^pen  as  usual  on  the  last  Mnn- 

<iay  m  February  (February  34),  aiii  will  remain  open  until  Friday, 

At  in  !i  7.     In  order  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  the  produrtum    o/ 

.-.  the  fair  will  again  t>e  restricted  to  the  same  trades  which 

,    rticipated  in  the  laak  three  fiiirs,namely  :— Glaaa  and  pottery, 

-T,  printing  and  atatiomery,  fancy  goods,  toys. 

V<>  in  past  years,  the  inTilations  to  visitors   to   the  fair  will  be 

.   the  Board  of  Trade,  and  admittance  will  fce  restricted  to 

K'lvors  interested  in  the  alxtve  trades. 

''•rma  of  nyKcation  for  «|>ace  have  already  been  issued 

■rs  in  the  trade*  omo-rued,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 

■■■.a  anxious  to  partu  luite  will  be  oon«ider»bly    in   ad 

,..~i,  year,  when  orders  u>  llic  value  of  over  a  million  and 

>'re  placed.     Eligible  iiiauniM  tur«r>  who  have  nut  received 

•    '  —      -^   ■■''     ■'  •' •v.ili  to  participate,  communicate 

lii.luatriM  Fair.  Board  «f  Trad*. 


Correspondences 


CorrttfcmdmU  thonid  mtttr  write  en  helk  sidss  of  On  pupm.  tK 
aotite  ia  tahtn  of  tommmmicalioiu  tmitu  tAs  namm  and  a/Urmttm 
Of  t)u  wriUrt  an  (riMis. 

'    H^s  de  no<  mmJmrUilu  mponmbilUg  for  tin  epwiMnj  «rprMw«  if 
our  eorttaiMJHdmU. 

I  »l|-„M|t  .M.      I'Kisu.M.M. 
To  the  Dillon. 

'>«a. -Notieing    in    laal    week'*    "B.J."    eerrMpoadoMe, 

'-mioal  paiK>RiDg,  if  Uiia  gtati«nM  will  send  me  his 

send  liiir.  enouirh  Ijah  oiatocot  to  cwre  his  fn«>d, 
•.,,.,  ..  .....  ..  sulTerer,  free  of  cb»rK«     I  win  also  extend  (hia  offer 

Ut  mnj  other  rmii^u  of  the  "  B.J."  wko  f  imBy  gufferiag  tna 
taMol  or  a(nidc4  poiaonuic  in  a  very  had  fom.  I  have  been 
through  the  mill  mTMilf  and  kn^w  th*  tarrors  and  pain,  having 
hn-u  a  mttlenr  for  nearly  ei|{ht  year*  All  tiw  doctors  and  dMSmsts 
I  went  to  could  give  me  birt  Iitt!«  relief.  I  also  att<-tided  hoapitab 
for  mootha  a*  out  pa4sent  until  I  w«a  marly  driven  to  despair. 
Now  I  have  beeo  entirely  frtv  froin  this  di«adfal  malady  for  nearly 
I*.,  wvkix  \u\  iraao  that  <nn«*  u,  my  notice  that  1  conMdar  is 
"'  •'■■    ii;  '      ■  "irn  w»s  I  alwan  do  my  very  h<«t  fnr,  I  do  nqt 

iiiii..!   .i-i..  It  is;  if  they  have  no  f\  ■  •  ,kea  no 

'lifl.T.  I) -e,   for  I   was  just  the  sar  n  and 

ail  'XhcT  -  til  I  )iad  tn  }tu]-.i  dI  ever  being  wuil  a|i;ain  and 

was  near  ■,,  dsapair  flu*".!'    swr.s.  face  and  neck  all  being 

•»"••■  -^l*  the  po  '  .IS  day.     I  can  assoxe 

>l  a  than!  ray   wundorfnl  return 

i.,ijrs  taithfuUy,  E.  LaacH. 

.  .  '  >  :  ;  .^mi  C3o., 
la,  CfetrcndoQ  Strst*,  Oxford 


Vfrtj 

t..    1 


LATENT    IMAf;K.<    IN    OLABa. 

To  the  Klitors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  northern  (x>r Lions  of  thia  State  the  sunlight, 

specially  during  tba  soauBer  months,  ia  estronely  intense,  the  sun 

temperaUtraa   axcaading    160  dei;.    F.    Ifia  fragments  of  domestic 

"  white  "  glass  from  sugar  bowls,  cniaU,  and  so  on,  to  be  found  at 


the  sites  of  old  railway  construction  camps  exhibit  in  a  very  marked 
degree  the  well-known  amethystine  tint  caused  by  the  action  of 
-iight  upon  the  manganese  employed  by  the  glass-makers  to  oxidise 
the  green  ferrous  compounds  to  the  ferric  and  less  visible  state. 
The  powerful  sunlight  evidently  carries  the  action  a  stage  further, 
probably  reducing  the  iron  to  some  extent,  and  thereby  liberating 
a  more  highly-coloured  manganese  compound.  In  the  case  of  a 
photographic  negative,  it  appears  to  me  probable  that  the  silver 
image  carries  a  static  charge  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  molecular 
change  in  the  ferrous  glass  content  proportionate  to  the  density  oi 
the  image,  and  this  actkin  would  likely  be  either  brought  about  or 
intensified  by  the  action  of  sunlight  in  printing  out,  and,  if  so,  latent 
images  would  be  more  likely  to  occur  in  negative  glasses  of  some 
years  ago. 

.Another  variety  cf  latent  image  came  under  my  notice  recently 
upon  the  occasion  of  a  slight  frost,  when  the  window-pane  of  the 
room  became  slightly  clouded  over  by  moisture.  I  was  surprised 
to  notice  some  lettering  on  the  window,  and  was  able  to  decipher 
a  "  To  Let"  notice  which  must  have  been  written  not  less  thaa 
twenty-five  yean  ago,  in  whiting  and  water.  No  trace  of  it  could 
be  distinguished  when  the  i;lass  became  dry.  The  window  must 
have  been  cleaned  many  times  during  the  interval,  but  it  is  possible 
that  some  trace  of  greasy  matter  may  have  been  present  in  the 
whiting.  It  seems  more  likely,  however,  that  the  reflection  of 
the  morning  sonlight  from  the  whitened  back  of  the  glass  has 
affected  local  molecular  changes. 

If  the  ataive  theory  be  correct,  the  remedy  would  lie  in  bringing 
the  whole  unstable  content  of  the  glass  into  the  same  molecular  oon- 
ditioD.  either  by  exposure  to  sunlight,  violet  rays,  cathode,  or  other 
available  rays. — I  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  H.  M.  DivnwoK 

■ngineer-in-Chief's  Office,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
August  27,  1918 


MATTER-'^  OF  PROFESSION  \T.  MOMRMT 
To  the  Editors 

Oaatlamen, — It  is  enrideni  that  Edinburgh  has  a  renl  hve  Society'. 
After  raading  your  report  of  the  Prasidential  oddresa  it  strike 
one  that  there  is  a  future  for  professinnAl  ph<it<>i;mp1iy. 

Mr.  Young's  idens  an>  weM  worth  consideration :  take  for  instance 
Ih*  edacation  ot  aasistanla.  What  a  vast  inipmvtnneiit  tliere  might 
bo  in  getwral  conditions  of  «mploymeiii,  if  aaistants  were  trained 
at  sohonls  fully  contpHent  for  tile  job. 

'niare  aro,  unfortunately,  atudios  where  an  educated  assistant 
vrauld  iMTcdj  be  weloomad ;  pkM>es  too  old-fashioned— and  some 
too  onfaahioned— to  tolerate  modern  science,  birt  these  are  the 
minority.  Most  maatar  pholofnpben  will  agree  that  competent 
assistance  is  a  boon. 

Ttis  FMinlnirgh  Prvaideat  goes  further  when  he  speaks  of  inviting 
ssaiilints  to  masters  meetings;  bat  here  again  be  is  on  a  good 
track,  for  though  a  few  owners  might  not  condescend  to  meet  with 
tt<«ir  aiLpkiyeea — and  some  employees  would  not  go  within  miles 
of  tfisir  maatsri  outside  working  hours — still  if  the  phoUi|:raphcr» 
of  the  United  Kingdusn  were  a  frattrnitij,  irrespective  of  paying 
riiop  irent  or  working  for  wages,  the  fact  would  raise  us  .-vIkivo  tlie- 
"  union  "  trades  wlio  are  at  presaiM.  decidedly  above  uk. 

Mr.  Young  hos  sounded  the  warning  nr>U>  alxiut  Hun  goods ; 
tma^  ho  did  not  pnipuee  a  boyooAt,  but  he  mentknod  that  Uie  inati  .>r 
ahoald  be  kept  in  mind  EdiiAargh  muat  not  be  Uie  only  patriot  «- 
flMgpMrifta  prof.  '    '     r.tphera  are  ooncemed. 

With  rsgard   :  n   of  professional   work,   what  oouid 

be  better T  "  know  them,"  .-uid  if  we  w»iit 

to  know  0(.  '»ent  or  prospective,  and  if  the 

poblic  want  1"  t.ifv!  ;i.il  or  .iiiy  nf  us,  then  exhibitions  oro  the- 
thing.  Of  onursp,  rif;id  roles  would  have  to  be  made  with  regard' 
to  th«  aotoal  aathorehip  of  work ;  there  art  such  things  m 
"bought  specimens" — and  we'ns  not  all  angels. 

If  I  might  offer  a  humbU  soggestioa  to  the  P. P.  A.  I  sliould  advise- 
them  to  make  the  subscription  guineas  per  annum  and  adopt  Vb» 
F.dinburgli  prograimiie.  I  know  much  bigger  niCTi  than  myself  who 
would  join  ms  in   immediately  soliciting  membership. ^Yottrs, 

Small  Pko. 
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rtnsioers  ro  Correspondems 

8PBCIAL  NOnCR. 
■  wnfur •/  yntral  rrdvetd  nvftpli**  •f  yayr.  <u  the  ruuk 


•/  pr*M»M«afi  at  !*•  import^twn  of  rnuek  vaod  pidf  and  frmt^ 

t»  rarrufundtnts. 
yTt^rt.  IX  <nU  mni>w*r  hy  poti  if  itnmffd  and  addr**—d  »»«•» 
Up  it  tnri»Md  for  rtfif :  6o««i/  InUritaHonal  Otfwyn.   tram 
T»odn%  abr»ad. 


f4,  f^  aut$hani  and  rnnntw  tpM  6*  ^nUd  anty  w  tA«  ea««  »/ 

~  to  >t  annaarad  w  t*«  Fridaf'i  "  .^ourttot  "  murt  r««c*  «i« 
Ml  tour  «A<m  T*tUapJfO»Ud  Jtanimf),  mnd  ahoytd  ka 
mddrataad  U  Itta  Bditori. 

T  BlxuiNGSTONE.— The  best  book,  as  we  have  often  said,  is  "The 
Science  and  Practice  of  Photography."  by  Chapman  Jones. 

Jolly  Tar.— We  have  an  article  in  type  on  the  subject  to  appear 
within  the  next  week  or  two.  What  you  say  is  (|uitc  n^hl;  as 
long  a  focus  as  you  can  manage  to  use. 

Lancastrhn.— Fix  tVoroughly  in  two  succi-ssive  ballis  and  wash  as 
you  are  doin(t,  and  you  need  have  nothing  to  fear  on  the  score  of 
perniauence  either  of  prints  or  negatives. 

SiLKST  Home.— An  electric  motor  of  about  i  or  ^  h.p.  would  be  ample 
for  your  purpcse,  and  the  current  would,  of  course,  l)e  charged  at 
power  rate.  («rtain!y  it  is  a  good  principle,  though  it  would 
not  supplant  all  manual  turning  over  of  the  prints. 

MONS  Star.— Tmpossible  to  prophesy,  but  we  should  think  the  offer 
is  one  worth  considering  provided  the  price  is  not  much  more 
than  one  based  on  prewar  cost  of  apparatus  and  present  value 
of  materials.  Goodwill  obviously  cannot  count  for  anything  in 
such  a  case. 

W.  B.  E. — There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  hniM  fidef.  There  are,  no 
donbt,  sti'.l  a  good  many  of  the  instruments  in  photographeis' 
hands  despite  the  Government  requisition  two  or  so  yea-i's  ago.  If 
you  wish  to  assure  yourself  you  could  have  it  tested  at  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory. 

H.  D. — If  you  are  proposing  to  start  a  retail  business  at  premises 
not  hitherto  u$ed  by  you  for  such  a  business,  the  terms  of  the 
Order  are  that  you  must  make  apjjlication  for  a  licence,  and  for 
your  district  it  will  be  to  the  Director  of  National  Service,  Tech- 
nical College,  Cardiff. 

C.  W.  Mather. — If  no  further  particulars  than  those  you  cite  can 
be  disclosed,  we  should  regard  the  whole  affair  with  great  sus- 
picion. There  have  been  so  many  inventions  for  this  purpose 
that  it  is  difficult  to  'believe  another  one  can  be  very  different,  or, 
if  it  is  different,  of  any  value  as  ah  investment. 

J.  G. — If  you  will  write  to  the  General  Electric  Company,  67,  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.,  they  will  send  you  an  illustrated 
pamphlet,  giving  prices  and  sketches  of  various  installations.  If 
you  do  not  adopt  this,  an  enclosed  arc  lamp,  such  as  the  West- 
minster or  Jandus,  will  answer  very  well.  It  should  be  placed 
inside  a  shade  made  of  two  hoops,  each  about  24  ins.  in  diameter 
and  30  ins.  apart,  two-thirds  of  the  space  being  covered  with 
opaque  cai-d,  lined  white,  and  the  remainder  with  tracing  cloth. 

<'iiAS.  Watson. — The  mountant  you  have  in  mind  is  evidently 
similar  to  one  prescribe<I  by  Mr.  Harold  Baker  as  follo^vs : — Soak 
about  half  a  pound  of  best  glue  in  cold  water  for  10  or  12  hours 
until  thoroughly  soaked.  The  water  is  drained  off,  and  the  vessel 
containing  the  glue  put  in  a  saucepan  of  hot  water.  When  melted, 
methylated  spirit  is  poured  in  very  s'.owly,  with  constant  stirring. 
until  the  mixture  is  about  as  thick  as  milk.  If  the  spirit  is  added 
too  quickly  it  will  take  up  the  water  from  the  glue  and  send  it  to 
the  'bottom  as  a  liimp  of  jelly,  hut  persistent  stirring  while  hot  wUl 
mix  it  up  again.    When  used,  it  must  he  kept  hot  and  spread  ovej 


the  dry  prints  with  a  stiff  brush,  going  over  the  edges  the  last 
thing  before  laying  on  the  mount,  which  should  be  marked  where 
the  print  is  to  go. 

AsPH.*LT  N'arnish.— I  have  tried  to  make  Asphalt  vaj'iiish  accordin:; 
to  receipt  in  "  B.J.  Almanac."  The  asphalt  dissolves  in  naplilh;i. 
hut  I  have  tried  to  get  some  bit.s  of  cycle  ruttbei'  air  tuhing  to 
di.sso!ve  in  it,  'but  have  not  be«n  successful.  Is  the  rubl>er  lubini; 
not  suitable,  or  is  tht>re  a  process  necessary  to  make  it  dis- 
solve? If  it  is  a  composition,  which  l«  unsuitable,  would  you 
please  te'.l  me  what  kind  of  rubber  I  require,  where  it  is  likely  to 
be  purcha.'-ed,  and  the  price?  Wmj,  I  should  like  to  know  how  to 
proceed  to  dL«so!ve  it.  Is  it  necessai-y  to  heat  it.  or  will  the 
rubber  dissolve  of  itself  it  left  in  the  naphtha? — Oho. 

Your  failure  is  aiused  by  the  tact  that  the  vulcanised  TuW>er 
you  have  used  will  not  dissolve  in  naphtha.  Yon  want  unvul- 
canised  rubber,  such  a*  y<iu  can  most  conveniently  "buy  in  the  form 
of  one  or  other  of  the  various  stopping  prejjarations  sold  for  filling 
cuts  in  motor  tyre  covers,  and  consisting  mainly  of  unvulcailised  or 
partially  vulcanised  ru(l>ber.  Using  this  material,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  only  gentle  heat  in  employing  the  najjhtha  solvent. 

Studio  Constructio.v. — I  am  building  a  studio,  20  by  10,  but  can 
only  get  20  ft.  length  (two  walls),  other  peojile's  property.  20 
by  10  ft.,  is  a  larger  one  than  the  one  I  am  using  at  the  present. 
I  intend  to  build  all  one  side  with  iron  roof  half  9  ft.,  and  wood 
wal'. :  the  other  side  aV.  gliuss,  with  4  ft.  rool  sharp.  Is  thei-e  any 
danger  of  my  getting  too  much  light  on  the  sitter?  Studio  to  be 
lined  inside  with  strong  canvas  and  whitened  all  over  with  the 
usual  whitewash.  I  think,  by  the  sitter  facing  eaSt-south-iwest.  1 
shall  be  able  to  gel  a  g<iud  portrait  with  a  ([uiok  exposure.  Must 
I  have  3  ft.  near  the  sitter  on  glass  side  boards,  or  sheet  iron,  to 
make  it  dark  fcehind  for  background? — W.  S. 

AVe  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  danger  of  getting  too  mucli 
light  with  the  construction  you  suggest,  ibut  we  certainly  do  not 
approve  of  whitewasliing  all  the  inside,  especially  in  such  a  narrow 
studio.  It  wiJllbe  better  to  distemper  your  walls  a  grey  or  greyisdi- 
green,  othei'asise  you  will  get  very  flat  negatives.  It  is  advisable 
to  have  three  or  four  feet  dark  at  each  end,  and  this  may  as  weK 
Ibe  covered  with  -wood  or.  iron  as  with  glass  and  dark  blinds. 
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EX    CATUEDRA. 

Doped  The  lengthy  paper  by  Dr.  il.  T.  Clarke, 

Developer.  of    the  Eastman   Research  Laboratory, 

which  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  will  be  found  to 
contain  an  item  corresponding  with  a  piece  of  developer 
knowledge  which  periiaps  ia  not  generally  recognised.  It 
will  be  noCed  that  among  the  examples  of  sophisticated 
developing  preparations  is  one  (issued  as  of  metol  proper- 
ties) consisting  largely  of  hydroquinone.  As  a  means  of 
dnotoring  this  cheap  but  contr.ist-giving  reagent  in  order 
t..  .... 

8. 

f. 


irking  methyl  developers, 
■urn  was  resorted  to.     The 
useful  .-significance.     Iodide  has  a 
upon  the  action  of  many  developers. 
Ill  this  direction  is  restricted  by  its  equally 
ujiou   the  colour  of   the  developed   prints. 
-»,  in  ciri-unistances  which  make  the  exjiedient 
.iit;,,iij  ..Mititm  of  a  little  10  per  cent,  solution 
le  may  be  kept  in  mind  as  a  useful 
iiiijc  xMiiiess  with  a  developer  which,  with- 
in, would  yield   prints  running  unduly  to 


Lena-Angle 
mnd  View 
Findef. 


Those  who  do   much  hand-camera  work 
will  not  be  long  iu  finding  out  that  the 
view-finder  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
■..•i..rv  jteni  of  their  equipment.     The  best  pattern 
the  wire  frame,  fitted  with  cross  lines  and 
-igiii.   enabling  the  instrument  to  be  used  at  eye 
One  point,  however,  that  is  apt  to  be  overlooked 
'    t   a  change  of  lens  ofteu  has  the  effect 
o!  ^'    the    most  i.-arefullv   adjusted    view- 

fiiulcr       1  lay  wo  met  a  press  operator  who  had 

failpd  III  '  I  -'■rie<»  of  negatives  at  a  s|)ort.s  meet- 

ing owing  •  •  •  -lo  lens  on  the  camera  had  been 

chantjed  a!  ■  nt    for  one  of  a  different  focus. 

and  including  a  miirli  narrower  angle.  The  finder  worked 
very  well  in  conjunction  with  the  original  lens,  but  was, 
of  course,  inaccurate  with  the  newer  one.  It  is  important 
w!<-<>  .  limii.-ln.f  lenies  as  above,  when  the  instrument  is  in 
a  lint  and  a  direct  vision-finder  is  in  use,  to 

iii.fr,.-  .  .»|.,.i  te<<t  as  to  what  is  included  bv  the  lens  and 
what  is  indicated  by  the  finder.  For  this  purpose  one 
may  fix  up  four  pieces  of  black  cardboard  to  include  a 
rectanirle  of  the  same  scale  as  the  plate  in  use  upon  a 
v"  '''d   wall.     The  camera   is   then   set  up  about  a 

(■  vard"  nwav  and  the  black  cards  got  in  the  four 

1'.  ■'CTecii ;  a  glance  at  the  finder  will  at  once 

approximately  the  same  rpf<uU.  has  taken 
As  a  eeneral  rule  the  finder  will  be  found  to  in- 
clude far  too  much,  and  may  be  modified  to  suit  the  lens 
by  painting  out  all  surplus  with  a  little  Brunswick  black, 
or    in    tlip    ra«e    nf    .1    wirc-framo    finder    iinoflicr    rniiple    of 


.s; 
place 
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wires  may  be  temporarily  added.  Thus,  if  accuracy  i» 
obtained  in  the  relation  between  theee  two  iniDortant  items 
in  his  equipment  at  siuli  a  short  distance,  the  operator 
will  have  no  fear  about  including  longer  distances.  In  the 
case  of  a  box-form  finder  a  similar  comparison  may  be 

made. 

♦  #  » 

Uneven  In  reference  to  our  recent  not«  in  this 

Sulphide  column     on     unevenness     in     sulphide 

Toning.  "boning,  a  manufacturer  writes  us  giving 

his  exj)eiience  of  his  own  and  other  makers'  papers.  As  a 
result  of  dealing  with  customers'  complaints,  it  is  found 
tliat  parts  of  the  image  occasionally  refuse  to  bleach  in  the 
ferricyanide-bromide  solution.  In  some  cases  this  refusal 
(x-curs  m  patches,  but  more  frequently  in  spots.  Also  this 
behaviour  is  found  to  differ  in  respect  to  the  fact  that  in 
some  cases  the  parts  are  totally  unaffected  whilst  in  others 
they  are  only  partly  halogenised.  Whichever  of  these 
forms  of  defect  is  encountered  the  result  is,  of  course, 
unevenness  in  the  sulphide-toned  prints  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  For  this  evil,  according  to  our  correspondent, 
a  remedy — or  rather  a  preve'iitive— exists  in  the  addition 
to  the  bleaching  solution  of  a  little  liquor  ammonia,  about 
one  drop  per  ounce  of  bleacher.  With  this  modification 
it  is  found  that  prints  bleach  perfectly  and  yield  even 
tones  after  sulphiding.  The  suggestion,  which  we  pass  on 
to  our  readers  who  have  had  trouble  of  this  kind,  is  cer- 
tainly in  accordance  with  the  experience  that  ammonia 
and  some  other  alkalies  have  the  property  of  energising 
the  bleaching  action  of  a  ferricyanide-bromide  solution. 

•  ♦  • 

Commepcial  It  is  a  vei^y  common  and  not  wholly  un- 

Teiephoto-  justified  criticism  of  the  telephoto  lens, 

graphs.  j^g  regards  its  practical  usefulness,  tHiai 

the  subject  which  displays  its  utility  has  to  be  sought 
witJi  patience;  that  the  results  are  more  often  demon- 
strative of  what  the  lens  will  achieve  than  an  example 
of  its  power  to  meet  demands  upon  it.  In  one  applica- 
tion, at  any  rate,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  exception 
may  usefully  be  drawn  to  the  notice  of  commercial  photo- 
graphers, by  few  of  whom  perhaps  a  telephoto  lens  is  re- 
garded as  a  useful  item  of  their  equipment.  But  in  photo- 
graphing small  objects  natural  size,  or  nearly  natural  size, 
a  telephoto  is  of  special  usefulness,  for  the  reason  that  it 
compels  a  very  considerable  distance  between  lens  and 
camera,  and  therefore  ensures  in  the  photograph  the 
quality  of  "  good  drawing,"  which  is  an  essential  in  such 
work.  Five  or  six  feet  is  none  too  great  a  distance  in 
such  cases,  but  a  30-in.  or  a  36-in.  lens  of  the  ordinary 
type  is  a  bulky  instrument,  even  if  it  is  available.  A 
telephoto  of  the  adjustable  focus  type,  such  as  the  Adou, 
yields  very  satisfa<;tory  results  while  adding  only  a  few 
ounces  to  the  weight  of  the  kit. 

*  *  * 

Fitting  a  The  other  day  we  wished  to  employ  a 

Fiitep.  colour  screen  which  was  invariably  used 

on  a  camera  having  a  much  larger  lens  hood,  in  conjunction 
with  a  smaller-sized  instrument.  There  was  about  half 
Mil  inch  to  spare  between  the  cell  in'  which  the  filter  was 
mounted  and  the  lens  of  the  camera,  and,  of  course,  as  was 
^•^siial  in  such  cases,  the  work  had  to  be  done  in  a  hurry. 
The  space  was  to  be  filled  up  somehow,  and  was  too  large 
to  allow  of  a  former  plan  being  adopted — i.e..  that  of  wind- 
ing coarse  knitting  wool  round  and  round  the  lens  until  a 
"ood  fit  was  obtained  ;  so  another  way  had  to  be  sought. 
The  difficulty  was  eventually  solved  in  the  following  simple 
manner: — An  old  photographic  friend  was  at  hand  in  the 
iorm  of  "  Plasticine."  Two  small  lumps  of  this  were 
taken,  about  the  size  of  large  hazel  nuts,  and  wrapped 
separately  in  two  small   |)ieces  of  grease-proof  paper,   in 


order  to  avoid  soiling  the  lens  mount  or  filter.  The  two- 
were  then  fixed  lightly  on  the  lens  mount,  and  the  filter  in 
its  cell  gently  forced  over.  In  this  way  a  good  and  firm  fit 
was  obtained.  This  plan  has  also  been  used  with  success 
for  attaching  a  lens  shade  in  the  same  way.  Thoiigh 
simple  in  use,  the  filter  or  shade  is  held  as  firmly  as  when 
an  adjustable  mount  is  employed,  and  the  plan  also  has 
the  advantage  of  enabling  one  screen  to  be  used  with, 
several  lenses,  thus  saving  expense. 


WINTER     LIGHT. 

As  the  days  grow  shorter,  the  light  available  for  portraiture 
declines  more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  the 
sun  is  above  the  horizon  than  it  does  during  the  summer 
months,  and  the  photographer  finds  his  working  time  all 
too  short  for  what  has  to  be  done.  There  is  in  most  cases 
an  opportunity  of  using  some  form  of  artificial  light,  but 
even  where  this  is  installed  there  is  always  a  temptation 
to  work  up  to  the  last  possible  moment  before  switching 
it  on.  There  are  also  very  many  studios  where  no  artificial 
light  but  the  magnesium  flash  is  available,  so  that  the 
photographer  has  to  make  the  best  of  what  daylight  there 
is,  and  therefore  cannot  afford  to  miss  any  means  of  getting 
pictures  for  which  he  will  not  have  to  apologise.  It  wiU 
generally  be  found  that  the  actual  lighting  is  not  so  much 
at  fault  if  sufficient  exposure  can  be  given.  Thus,  the 
first  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  make  sure  of  the  lighting 
as  it  exists.  As  a  commencement  we  must  see  that  what 
light  is  used  is  as  pure  in  colour  as  the  circumstances 
permit,  and  to  this  end  the  glass  of  the  studio,  the  white 
blinds,  head  screens  and  reflectors  are  perfectly  cleaned ; 
also  that  the  glass  is  not  actually  discoloured  by  exposure 
to  light  aoad  a  smoky  atmosphere.  It  would  surprise  most 
people  to  see  the  difference  in  colour  between  a  sheet  of 
glass  taken  from  a  window  after  ten  years'  service  and  a 
new  sample  of  the  same  quality.  The  difference  can  usually 
be  seen  between  the  centre  of  the  pane  and  the  margins 
which  have  been  protected  by  putty.  Ground  glass 
(besides  this  particular  form  of  deterioration)  suffers  from 
a  disinclination  to  give  up  all  the  carbon  deposited  on  its 
rough  surface  by  any  method  of  cleaning  which  can  be  i 
applied  to  it  in  situ.  Perhaps  the  best  cleaning  material 
for  all  studio  glass  is  one  of  the  polishing  soaps  of  the- 
Monkey  Brand  or  Sapolio  type.  This  se.rves  the  purpose 
of  the  old  tripoli  and  fanmonia  cleaner,  of  which  wet  plate 
workers  know  the  efficacy.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
in  large  towns  the  smoky  atmosphere  deposits  a  thin  film 
of  tar  upon  the  glass,  and  this  is  difficult  to  remove  with 
water  alone.  Hence  the  use  of  petroleum  by  many  pro- 
fessional window  cleaners. 

Next  to  the  glass  itself,  the  white  blinds  or  curtains 
demand  attention.  These  are  often  left  so  long  unwashed 
that  they  are  practically  brown,  and  stop  out  almost  as- 
much  actinic  light  as  the  dark  ones,  giving  little  or  no 
diffusion.  In  studios  where  festoon  curtains  are  fitted,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  second  set,  thinner  than  the 
ordinary,  for  winter  use,  which  can  be  put  up  clean  when 
the  light  begins  to  weaken.  The  same  course  can  be  fol- 
lowed with  the  circular  head  screens  generally  used.  With 
regard  to  the  lighting  of  the  sitter,  a  much  larger  expanse 
of  glass  may  be  uncovered  than  is  permissible  in  a  good 
light :  in  fact,  at  the  camera  end  the  top  and  side  lights 
may  be  quite  open.  The  sitter  is  placed  only  as  far  under 
the  blinds  at  the  other  end  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
modelling.  Of  course,  only  plain  lighting  should  be  used  : 
■  Eembrandts "  or  other  fancy  effects  should  not  be 
attempted  except  in  a  good  light. 

Most  portrait  photographers  tise  as  rapid  plates  as  thcv 
can  get,  but  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  them  n*' 
a  speed  of  about  200  H.   and  D.   should  remember  th  i* 
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..^•-a  are  brands  nearly  twice  as  fast  and  still  capable  of 
■   good    plucky    ne5:atives.        Iso  plates   are  slightly 
ii<-n.<-r  in  a  yellowish   light  than  ordinary  ones  marked 
•  ith  the  same  speed  number.    One  of  the  pitfalls  in  winter 
13  the  use  of  a  positively  warm  developer.     This  often 
to  give  the  hardness  which  it  is  desired  to  avoid. 
^  in  most  other  tli'  -  middle  course  is  the 

he  best  results  bt  .  ..iied  with  a  tempera- 

filing    70    degrtf.s    Fahrenheit.        Another 
use  of  a  strong'  solution.     This  again  tendfc 
.  as  does  'ment.     Many  under- 

ites  are  «:  ,'"'?  fo*"  shadow  detail 

noine  is  present.       The  consequence  is  that  all  the 

in  the  lii"h-lights  is  lost,  and  the  result  is  a  print 

:i  two  ;,'r.  [■  "soot  and  whitewash."'    The  be«t  way 

■  <i"-tr,  t;.^    ...v.^per  is  to  warm  the  dark-room,  and  a 

way  of  doing  this  is  t4>  place  a  small  oil  stove 

-•■  '■■•-r  below  the  sink,  so  that  this  shall  be 

!  the  room.     It  the  solution  be  wanned 

-i..,!ii,  it  iii  ■'!       ols  to  the  surrounding 

I!..--  Herein  is  one  of  the 

:  •  1'  we  have  a  larger  body 

'"    i'l'  ver,  can  readily  use  a 

"  that  an  even  tem- 

:>rr«i  nr"  more  ^nscep- 

.uns   ml'  iro- 

imple,  IS  nr., 

il  then  only  yield  a  faint  image  upon  a  fully  exposed 

of  the  best  ways  to  utilise  a  poor  lieht  is  to  get 

of  it  thr'^'i  'i>  •)'•>  lens.     Rapid  platee  nave  led  to  a 

^  of  U.V  -Tsaly  small   apertures.     These,   of 

.  give  drf'iii   .111  1  makf  focussuw  easy,  but  in  the 

should  be  avoided.     In  the  old  days  people  used 


//4  lenses,  because  they  could  not  get  full  exposures 
with  smaller  apertures  except  in  the  best  of  light,  and 
they  had  to  learn  how  to  get  the  best  possible  definition 
at  this  aperture.  This  is  a  matter  calling  for  good 
artistic  judgment  and  considerable  pnictice  with  the 
particular  lens  in  use.  Many  lenses  have  a  slight 
chromatic  error,  which  is  not?  noticed  at  //6,  but  which 
gives  an  appearance  of  want  of  depth  in  the  negative 
with  a  larger  aperture,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  after 
the  operator  has  carefully  chosen  a  point  which  would  give 
good  average  definition  throughout  the  picture  he  finds 
that  the  lens  has  rendered  this  point  less  sharp  than 
another,  so  that  all  his  careful  adjustment  is  wasted.  If 
this  peculiarity  is  recognised,  it  is  easy  to  allow  for  it  in 
focussing,  and  this  many  of  the  old  operators  used  to  do 
without  knowing  why  they  did  so. 

In  one  poorly  lighted  studio  which  we  call  to  mind  the 
operator  was  driven  in  winter  to  reinforce  his  lighting  by 
means  of  a  large  cheval  glass,  which  ha  placed  at  different 
points  in  the  studio  with  great  skill.  His  plan  was  to 
admit  as  much  light  as  possible,  even  to  the  point  of  general 
flatness,  and  then  to  put  in  the  dominant  light  with  the 
mirror.  In  the  case  of  studios  which  have  the  walls  of 
rather  a  d^rk  tint,  li;^ht  draperies  hung  over  them,  or  a 
large  white  background  judiciously  placed  will  greatly 
improve  the  general  illumination  without  giving  a 
decidedly   "  reflector"   effect. 

Although  these  hints  apply  to  working  in  all  kinds  of 
poor  light,  they  will  be  more  applicable  to  dull  days  than 
to  a  rapidly  fading  light.  After  three  in  the  afternoon 
at  this  date  every  mrnute  makes  a  consideral^le  difference 
in  exposure,  and  soon  no  dodges  are  available.  Then  we 
must  either  turn  on  the  current  or  make  appointments  for 
another  day. 


EXAMINATION     OF    ORGANIC     DEVELOPING    AGENTS. 


(A  Communicstioa  (loin  tha  R«M«reh  Lttioralorjr  o(  tbs  B*>tm»n  Kodak  Company.) 
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Metbeda-  Group  Tests. 
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III.— Solable  in  6  ccs.  of  alcohol  : 
p-Aminophenol  base. 
p-Atni»K>pher'>1    hvdrrKh'nrde. 
5- A  •  .le. 

2  ■:  ride. 

p-Diuirlliyiaminupheaol  oxaUte. 

ma.  •    Irw..l:il,'..  ■••      '-..1...1- 

p  .\min'i[.h<''  ■••. 

5  .^••  •     '  .to. 

p  N'  iilphate. 

pi'  !  -tlnhate. 

oV.  iio. 

p-Phon^'-ciiiMji^inmit"  iiviinH-iiiMn.!^ 

Qualitative    Methods— DistieguiabiDg    Tests. 

4    n^'^-'j"'^""  uilulioM  with  iitmui : 

Neutral  or  only  faintly  acid,  Group  11.,  Gronps  in.  and  ni.i. 
give  markfvl'iy  ii'i'I  •otutlon*  (with  the  exception  of  purs 
p-aminophciM^  li.isi]  Te«t  aqueous  nolutiona  for  chloride,  lul- 
phata,  oxalate  and  other  commun  anions. 

■  n.-i-Trtat  0.1  g'n-  in  1  <"'^-  *«'  walrr,  with  onr  or  two  rlropt  nf 
10  ptr  cent,  todiutn  carbonate  tolution ;  Itt  mixture  itand  a  ftv 
minutet  to  cool : 

Group  /.-^-HydroxyphenylRlycine.  Diseolve*  witli  e^cr- 
Tcscence;  very  little  change  on  standing. 

Oroup  II. — Hydroquinone,  ChJorohydroquinonc,  and  Cate- 
chol.    No  elTerveKence;  lolution  darkens  slowly  on  standing. 

Pyrofrall"!  Kn  effarreecenc* :  solution  darkens  r.tpidly  on 
steading 
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<,/..«,«-  ///.  niui  ///».— All  cause  effervescence  except  pure 
|i-8mitiophenol  b»«e. 

Crystalline  precipitates  formed  on  cooling ;  salts  of  pamuio- 
pheiml.  5-amino,  2-cresnl  nnd   oniethy'.amiuophenol. 

No  precipitate  on  cooling;  salts  of  2.4-diaminophenol, 
p-inotliylamiiioplienol,  p-dinietliylaminoplienol,  and  p-phenylene- 
(liamine.  V 

'  .— ro  0.1  ffin.  of  .wm/jle  in  2  a:  of  water  add  a  few  drops  of 
10  per  cent,  ferric  cfiloride  tojution  : 

(.•roup  /.— pHydroxyplieiiylglycine  gives  no  colour  reaction  in 
the  cold ;  odour  of  quinone  on  boiling. 

Group  //.— Hydroquinone  gives  dark  greenish  precipitate  of 
.piinhydrone  in  the  cold  ;  strong  odour  of  quinone  on  boiling. 

Ohiorohydroquinone  ijives  reddish-brown  colouration  in  the 
cold ;  odour  resembling  that  of  quinone  on  boiling. 

Catechol  gives  a  green  colouration  with  one  drop  of  ferric 
,  hloride ;  with  excess,  a  nearly  black  precipitate  is  formed ;  no 
iKlo'ur  is  produced  on  boiling. 

Pyrogallol  gives  intense  reddish-brown  colouration  in  t)ie 
cold ;  no  odour  on  boiling. 

Groups  III.  and  ///a.— Salts  of  p-aminophenol  and  5-arnino- 
2  cjesol  give  purple  colourations  in  the  cold;  odours  of  quinone 
,iM  boiling,  and  the  purple  colours  are  not  destroyed. 

p-Methylarainophenol  sulphate  behaves  similarly,  except  that 
the  purple  colouration  is  developed  more  slowly. 

Salts  of  p-Uimethylaminophenol  give  no  colour  in  the  cold ; 
the  solution  darkens  on  boiling,  with  formation  of  quinone 
odour. 

With  2.4-Diamino^henol  hydrochloride  an  intense  red  colour 
is  developed  in  the  cold ;  no  odour  is  produced  on  boiling. 

With  o^MethylaminophenoI  su'.phate  a  dark  pui-jJe  colour  is 
produced,  turning  to  red-brown  on  standing,  or  more  rapidly 
on  warming;  no  odour  is  produced  on  boiling. 

With  p-Plicnylenediamine  hydrochloride  a  deep  green  colour 
is  developed,   followed  immediately  by  a  dull  purple;  on  boil- 
ing the  colour  changes  to  a  dull  reddish-brown,  and  the  odour 
of  quinone  is  produced. 
v.— To  0.1  gm.  of  fampie,  in  1  cr.   of  voter,  add  1  ccs.  of  5  prr 
ciTit.  -lilver  nitrate  solution: 

Group  /.— p-Hydroxyphtnylglycine  in  suspension  causes  a 
black  deposit  in  the  cold,  which  on  boiling  instantly  become.s 
light  brown,  while  the  liquid  rapidly  acquires  a  purple  colour. 

Group  11. — ^Hydroquinone  gives  a  silky  white  precipitate  in 
''the  cold,  the  odour  of  quinone  is  developed  on  boiling. 

Chlorohydroquinone  scarcely  reduces  silver  nitrate  in  the  cold, 
but  rapidly  on  boiling. 

Catechol  slowly  reduces  the  reagent  in  the  cold ;  no  character- 
istic colour  or  odour  developed  on  iboiling. 

Pyrogallol  causes  instant  reduction  in  the  cold,  giving  a 
brown  precipitate ;  no  odour  produced  on  boiling. 

Groups  III.  and  Ilia.— >Sa\ts  of  p-aminophenol,  p-methyl- 
uminophenol,  and  5-amino-2-cresol  give  purple  colourations, 
with  quinone-like  odours  on  boiling. 

Salts  of  p-di.methylarainophenol  give  no  colour  in  the  cold  ; 
on  boiling  a  brownish  red  colour  and  the  odour  of  quinone  are 
developed. 

2.4  diaminophenol  hydrochloride  yields  an  intense  red  colour  ; 
no  odour  on  boiling. 

o-Methylaminophenol  sulphate  gives  a  yellowish-brown  colour 
in  the  cold,  becoming  reddish  brown  on  heating;  no  odour  de- 
veloped *on  boiling. 

p-Phenylene  diaraine-hydrooMoride  yields  in  the  cold  a  tran- 
sitory pale  green  colour,  followed  instantly  by  a  deep  purple ; 
no  colour  change  and  no  odour  on  boiling. 

Specific    Tests. 

Two  reactions  which  should  be  performed  with  every  developing 
agent  are  acetylation  and  benzoylation. 

In  acetylation  the  substance  is  mixed  with  about  three  times  its 
weight  of  acetic  anhydride,  together,  if  the  developing  agent  be  a 
salt  of  a  base,  with  an  equal  weight  of  anhydrous  sodium  acetate, 
and  the  mixture  gently  boiled  for  a  few  instants  over  a  flame.     After 


the  mass  has  cooled  about  ten  volumes  of  water  are  added,  and  the 
separated  solid  filtered  off  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol  or  similar 
solvent. 

In  benzoylation  (Scholten-Baumann  process)  the  suKstiiuce  is  mixed 
with  about  four  times  its  weight  of  benzoyl  chloride,  and  an  excess 
of  10  per  cent,  caustic  soda  solution  added,  whereupon  the  mixture 
is  vigoi'ously  shaken  in  a  stoppered  tube,  cooling  if  necessary,  and 
occasionally  releasing  any  excess  pressure  by  opening  the  stopper. 
Shaking  must  be  continued  until  the  irritating  odour  of  tlie  benzoyl 
chloride  has  disappeared.  Care  must  be  taken  that  an  excess  of 
alkali  is  present  at  the  end  of  the  reaction.  The  separate!  solid  ia 
then  filtered  off,  washed  with  water,  and  re-crystalltsed  from  acetous 
vr  other  suitable  solvent. 

The  derivatives  thus  produced  possess  characteristic  melting 
jjoints,  so  that  an  identification  can  be  definitely  established  by  their 
aid. 

The  following  are  specific  properties  of  the  developing  substances 
and  of  their  acetyl,  benzoyl,  and  other  derivatives  : — 

Group  I. — .p-Hydroxyphenylglycine  dissolves  readily  in  dilute 
sodium  carbonate,  sodium  hydroxide,  sodium  sulphite,  or  ammonia; 
also  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  but  not  in  dilute  acetic  acid.  When  pure 
at  crystallises  in  colourless  leaflets,  melting  indistinctly  with  decom- 
position above  200°. 

Gro^ip  II. — The  four  substances  described  in  this  group  all  form 
bright  yellow  water-soluble  compounds  witli  sulphurous  acid  (or 
.sodium  bisulphite  and  dilute  acid). 

Hydroquinone  crystallises  readily  from  water  in  colourless  needles 
melting  at  169  degs.  It  "boils  at  285  degs.  The  vajwur  is  almost 
odourless.  It  is  insoluble  in  benzene.  Quinhydrone,  precipitate! 
by  a  cold  acid  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  or  of  potassium  bichromate, 
melts  at  171  degs.  Quinone  formed  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of 
aci3  bichromate  melts  at  116  degs.  The  diacetyl  derivative  melts 
123  degs.  ;  the  dibenzoyl  derivative  melts  at  199  degs.       ' 

Chlorohydroquinone  is  too  soluble  in  water  to  crystallise  from 
aqueous  solution.  It  dissolves  readily  in  warm  benzene.  Iti 
melts  at  106  degs.  and  boils  at  263  degs.  The  vapour  has 
distinct  phenolic  odour  The  diacetyl  derivative  melts  at  99  degs. 
Chloroquinone  produced  by  oxidizing  with  acid  ■  bichromate 
melts  at  57  degs. 

Catechol  forms  feathery  needles  which  melt  at  104  degs.  and  boil 
at  245  degs.,  and  are  extremely  .soluble  in  water.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  hot  benzene,  sparingly  in  cold  It  possesses  an  odonP 
resembling  that  of  pyrogallol.  On  treatment  with  bromine  in  carbon 
tetrachloride  .solution,  hydrogen  bromide  is  evolved,  and  a  tetra- 
bromo  derivative  melting  at  192  degs.  is  produced.  The  diacetyl 
derivative  melts  at  65  degs.  ;  the  dibenzoyl  derivative  melts  ,it 
84  degs. 

Pyrogallol  i.s  extremely  soluble  in  water.  It  is  slightly  soluble  ir^ 
hot  benzene,  almost  insoluble  in  cold.  It  melts  at  133  degs.  and 
boils  at  293  degs.  It  possesses  a  peculrar  and  characteristic  odour.' 
Its  aqueous  solution  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferrous  sulphate. 
The  triacetyl  derivative  melts  at  161  degs.,  the  tribenzoyl  derivative 
melts  at  89  degs. 

Groups  III.  and  Ilia. — p-Aminophenol  and  its  salts.  The  free 
base  crystallises  from  water  in  leaflets,  melting  with  decomposition 
at  184  degs.,  soluble  in  a~bout  100  parts  of  cold  water.  It  is 
moderately  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether.  The  hylro- 
chloride  crystallises  in  prisms,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid.  The  sulphate,  crystallising  in  fine 
needles,  is  less  soluble  in  cold  water  than  the  hydrochloride,  but  the 
hydrochloride  is  precipitated  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
sulphate  on  adding  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  On  adding  to  a 
coli  slightly  acid  solution  an  excess  of  sodium  acetate  and  then  a 
few  drops  of  benzaldehyde,  the  pale  yellow  benzylidene  derivative  i.s 
soon  precipitated,  which  crystallises  from  methyl  alcohol  in  needles 
melting  at  183  degs.  The  diacetyl  derivative  melts  at  150  degs.  ;  the 
dibenzoyl  derivative  melts  at  234  degs. 

5-Amino-2-cresol  and  its  salts  resemble  p-aminophenol  and  its 
corresijjonding  salts  very  closely  in  solubility  and  chemical  behaviour. 
The  free  base  crystallizes  from  water  in  flat  needles  melting  with 
decomposition  at  176  degs.  The  hydrocliloride  crystallizes  either 
in  needles,  or,  less  (frequently,  in  leaflets.     The  sulphate  crystallizes 
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Both  the  diocetyl  and  diibenzoyl  derivatives  melt  at  temperature  too 
high  for  convenient  measurement. 

Quantitative    Methods. 

It  frequently  happens  lliat  photojiraphie  developers  placed  upon 
the  uiiirket  coneist  of  mi.\tiiree  of  developing  agent«  or  of  impare 
simple  substances,  so  that  it  nutr  be  necessary  to  separato  and  esti- 
mate the  constituents  of  a  mixture  or  to  determine  the  purity  of  a 
sample  of  a  single  jsubMjtnce. 

Group  T.—Ho  direct  method  for  determining  the  purity  of  .■> 
Ki.'  hydroxy -plienylelycine  i«  available.     An  ash  determina- 

ti'  o  made.  aikI  Uie  amount  of  matter  insoluble  in   dilate 

s^i  ,  ■  ostimated.       If  a  sulphit«   be    present,    the    sul- 

pt  ited  by  mineral  acid  sliould  be  determined  by  the 

"'         i  ;ud.cat<)d  below. 

i.n'.ip  I  J. — All  the  substances  in  this  group  should  leave  no  ash 
on  ignition  ;  if  there  be  any,  it  should  'be  estimated.  Likewise,  all 
should  <Ii«.''.i'  in  wat.T  .ind  in  ether  without  residue,  and  should 
ieave  n  >  when    the  main    constituent   is    vola- 

ii'i».^l  I      ■      ■•■•  reduced  pressure. 

:t  forms  a  fairly  sati.«factory  criterion  of  the  purity 
f..  in.l  t^.  be  completely  soluble  in  ether. 
J  .inone  in  a  sample  of  chlorohydroquinona 

mi»..    - ™....  "  .iri'l  w«ii;hiiig  the  matto'  j    ..ilnl.I.^  in 

warm  benseiA. 

~T1.  and  Ilia-  uble  ni.it<>rial  and  a.-h  tJiould 

in  Gmiip  in.  t  of  matter  insol.ible  r  •:rulK>l 

»..  .j.  i..r,.,  ■,,..]        'Hio  pruportion  of    chloride,  sulphate, 

»i  !-'prmined;  and  in  certain  cares  it  may  be 

.<.t.uute  I  '"Uen  by  the  Kje'dahl  method,  making 

■  if  rniir:*'  >iiinionium  salts  are  ^ibsent. 

'   lit  all  cflsp"  to  determine  the  amount  of   salts  of 

P  .uninocresol  present,  both    in    samples  consisting 

:  uue  of  these  compoiinds  and  in  samples  of  methylated 

The  prrv-pdnre  is  as  foIk>ws : — ^Ten  gr-uns  of  the  sample 

•».  of  cold  water  (or,  in  the  case  of  the 

:c  acid).      Heating  must   lie    avoided. 

los  to  enter  into  solution  which  do  not 

lijhteTress  of  sodium  acetate  is  then 

!>out  10  COS.  of    uenzt^dehyda   are 

'.:*  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 

as  in  samples  of  pmelhylaminophenol  sulphate,    the 

.  ii/V.b-livilx  should  be   considoraibly    reduced.       After 

riixture,  which  should  still  contain  exc^^s  of 

.1  by  suction,  and  the  solid  well  washed  with 

n  •team  oven,  and  weighed.      A   Goooh  crucible 

-,. . :-.illy. 

The  following  factors  are  applied  for  expressiiH;  the  result : — 

A  •■ride  0.738 

A  0.802 

A»  p.  .;   0.554 

Ai  6-u  .  drochlori.l.  0.756 

K%  5-anu!i<>  2  crusul   sulphate  0.815 

S*  6amino-2-cr«<ol  'base  .  0.584 

For  the  remaininlc  subi>tancea  iu  thi«  group  the  simple  though  non 
speciflc  total  nitrogen  content  must  be  determined,  and  the  assump- 
tion made  that  all  the  nitrogen  is  in  the  form  of  the  pare  snhstance. 

nuHftmm  Kodiclff. — \\'lien  an  ash  has  beeo  found  and  shonvn  to 
oonaist  of  a  salt  of  an  ^ilk.ili  metal,  a  weighed  sample  of  the  sub- 
stance  should  be  iKnite<l  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  the  residue  re 
peatedly  evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated  to  redness  after  adding 
a  few  drops  of  20  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  ;  in  this  way  the  metal  is 
completely  converted  into  the  sulphate. 

ChloridM  and  brcimides  should  'be  determined  by  the  Volhard 
method.  Direct  estimation  of  alkali  carbonaU  is  difficult,  or  even 
impossible  in  some  instances,  and  may  have  to  be  effected  by  dif- 
ference. 

Sii'.phrt<M  are  b«it  oKtimaled  by  distilling  an  acidified  solution  of 
the  samplr-  int<'>  rtlkali  .iud  titrating  the  distillate  against  standard 
iridinA  imin;;  tlie  sulphite  into  the    iodine.       A    regular 

Kjeld.iK  <n  apparatus  answers  well  for  the  purpose. 


arr  duvoived  in 
free  base,    dilute 
since  this  may  ca  . 
again  separate  on 
added,  and  to  tlie  r<il<l 
r.jM  111       Wlien  the  san 
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Typical    Analyse*. 

For  ..i  .  .in  reasons  the  nourcea  ot  tlie  material  n.seil  for  these 
tj'pit;*!  :i:i..ly.-c.s  are  not  indicjitod,  they  represent  a  selection  from  a 
very  largo  niunber  performed  in  tie  years  19161918. 

.V.Q.  Devtloptr  Tube  (April,  1916).— The  total  weight  of  mate- 
rial in  the  compartment  containing  the  developing  agent  was 
0.6276  (jm.  This  was  placed  on  a  filter  and  well  washed  with  ether  ; 
the  ethereal  solution,  on  evaporation,  left  pure  hydroquinone ;  the 
iiiMiluble  residue,  when  dried  at  100  dcgs.,  weighed  0.1241  gm.,  and 
wa»  found  to  consist  of  pure  p-methylaminophenol  sulphate.  The 
hydroquinone  was  not  weighed,  but  estimated  by  difference. 

M.-Q.  Dfveioper  Tube  (April,  1916). — A  similar  analysis  on 
another  tube  showed  total  weight  0.5713  gm. ;  ether-soluble  material 
consisted  oi  pure  hydroquinone;  ether-insoluble  material  weighed 
0.1120  gm.,  and  consisted  of  technically  pure  paminophenol  hydro- 
chloride. 

Developing  Agent  {March,  1916).— The  material  was  a  light  brown 
powder  of  rather  moist  appearance.  It  contained  no  substance 
soluble  in  ether,  but  dissolved  partially  in  alcohol,  the  alcoholic 
extract  depositing  paminophenol  hydrochloride  on  evaporation. 
2  gms.  were  boiled  with  alcohol  and  frltered  on  a  weighed  Gooch 
crucible.  The  insoluble  residue  was  well  wa.shed  with  hot  alcohol 
and  dried  to  constant  weight  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  It 
weighed  0.728  gm.,  and  consisted  of  pure  starch.  The  filtrate  was 
evaporated  to  drjness,  and  the  residue  dried  at  115  degs. ;  it  weighed 
0.998  gm.  Anotlier  2  gm.  sample  was  heated  in  the  oven  at  115  clei,'s. 
to  constant  weight;  it  lost  0.308  gm. 

The  material  thus  consisted  of — 

p-antinopheuol   hydrochlo-ide    49.9  per  cent. 

Starch    36.4 

Moisture      I5.4 

101.7  „  „ 
•Metol"  {April,  1918).— This  consisted  of  technical  p-amino- 
jilienol  hydrochloride,  without  a  trace  of  methylated  product. 
^^  "Metol "  {April,  1918).— The  label  claimed  the  contents  to  be  the 
"Hydrochloride  of  Methyl-p-ammino-m-cresol,  guaranteed  96.3  per 
cent,  pure."  The  material  consisted  entirely  of  5-amino-2-cresol 
hydrochloride,  without  a  trace  of  methylated  product. 

"Metol  Substituie"  {April,  1916).— TTie  material  was  first  e.x- 
tracted  with  ether;  the  filtrate  was  found  to  contain  only  pure 
liydroquinone.  2.7654  gms.  gave  0.5122  gm.  of  liydroquinone,  or 
18.5  per  cent.  The  residue  showed  the  presence  of  sulphite  and 
sulphate  as  the  only  acid  radicles;  on  ignition  a  residue  consisting 
of  sodium  salts  was  left.  p-Methylaminophenol  was  found  by  the 
usual  methods,  and  the  behaviour  on  testing  led  to  the  suspicion 
that  cane  sugar  was  present.  This  was  confirmed  by  boiling  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  characteristic  brown  colour  and 
odour  of  caramel  were  developed.  Further  e.xamiiiation  failed  to 
show  the  presence  of  other  substances. 

The  portion  insoluble  in  ether  was  dissoWed  in  water  and  diluted 
to  50  CCS. ;  this  solution  in  a  20  cm.  tube  gave  a  rotation  of 
2.9  degs.,  using  mercury  green  light,  corresponding  to  0.932  gm. 
laiie  sugar  in  the  sample,  or  33.7  per  cent. 

Another  portion  of  the  original  sample  was  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  and  the  residue  converted  into  sodium  sulphate.  1.3604  gm. 
gaTO  0.5319  gm.  of  sodium  sulphate,  corresponding  to  34.7  per  cent 
of  sodium  sulphite.  (The  sulphurous  acid  content  wa«  not  deter- 
niined  as  a  check.) 

For  estimating  the  p-methylaminophenol  sulphate  a  portion  was 
digested  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  nitrogen  determined  by  the 
Kjeldahl  process;  1.4880  gm.  required  6.6  ccs.  of  N/10  acid,  corre- 
•Tionding  to  0.148  gm.  p-methylaminophenol  sulphate,  or  10  per  cent. 

Tlie  material  thus  contained  : 

Hydroquinone     18.5  per  cent. 

Cane  sugar      33  7 

Sodium  sulphite     347 

p-Methylaminopl^eiiol   sulphiUe     10.0 

96.9     „      „ 
-Metol   SubBtitute"    {June,    1916).— The   material    011    treatment 
with  ether  yielded  a  soluble   constituent,   which  waa,  identified  as 
Kvrogallol;  the  residue,  which  contained  no  nitrogenous  matter,  ton. 


fiisted  entirely  of  6odiu:n  sulphite :  the  ethereal  e.xti'act  from 
5.1215  gms.  gave  on  evaporation  1.3050  gm.  of  pyrogallal,  or  25.5 
per  cent. ;  the  residue  was  acidified  aiul  the  Kuljihurous  acid  dis- 
tilled into  alkali,  which  was  then  diluted  to  200  ccs.  Of  this  solu- 
tion 15.9  ccs.  were  required  by  60  ccs.  of  standard  iodine  solu- 
tion, equivalent  to  50.0  gm.  sodium  sulphite  per  litre,  corre.<pond- 
ing  to  a  total  of  3.773  gms.  sodium  .sulphite,  or  73.8  per  cent. 
Another  .sample  was  ignited  with  sulphuric  acid ;  1.2730  gm.  gave 
1.0455  gin.  .sodium  sulphate,  corresponding  to  0.9280  gm.  sodium 
sulphite,  or  72.9  per  cent. 
The  material  thus  consisted  of : — 

Pyrogallol    26.5  per  cent. 

Sodium  sulphite    ,....     73.4     ..       ., 

98.9     „       ,. 

Develupinij  Agent  (July,  1916). — .Kther  dissolved  out  a  small 
amount  of  dark  smeary  material,  which  was  not  further  investigated. 
The  residue  on  further  examination  was  found  to  consist  of  impure 
paminophenol  hydrochloride  mixed  with  lead  chloride  and  a  small 
aRiount  of  lead  sulphate.  The  lead  was  determined  by  ignition  with 
sulphuric  acid :  1.7130  gm.  gave  1.1270  gm.  of  lead  sulphate,  or  0.429 
equivalents  of  leal  per  100  gms.  of  .sample.  In  another  sample 
chlorine  and  nitrogen  were  determined  by  collecting  in  alkali  the 
gase.s  evolved  on  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  Kjeldahl  pro- 
cess; 1.6070  gms.  were  heated  with  25  ccs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
gases  evolved  during  the  early  stages  of  digestion  being  absorbed  in 
25  ccs.  of  10  per  cent,  alkali.  This  was  diluted  to  100  ccs.  ;  10  ccs. 
of  the  solution  required  22.6  ccs.  of  N/20  silver  nitrate  after  deduct- 
fcg  the  blank  test,  corresponding  to  0.710  equivalents  of  chlorine  jht 
100  gms.  of  sample.  The  ammonia  required  46.4  ccs.  of  N/10  acid, 
corresponding  to  0.289  equivalents  per  100  gms.  ot  sample.  Deduct- 
ing, this  leaves  0.421  equivalents  of  chlorine  combined  as  lead 
chloride;  again  deducting,  there  remain  0.008  equivalents  of  lead 
sulphate. 

Comjxjsition  of  100  gm.s.  of  sample  :— 

Impure  i>-aminophenol  hydrochloride...     0289  equivalents  or  42' 1% 

Lead  chloride   0421  ,.  58-5'>, 

I >ead  sulphate  0008  ,.  V2% 

101  8^, 
The  abo\e  analysis  is,  of  course,  accurate  only  to  about  1  or  2 
per  cent.,  especially  in  the  figure  for  p-aminophenol,  since  all  nitro- 
genous matter  has  been  calculated  as  paminophenol  hydrochloride.- 

Devdoping  Agent  {September,  1916). — This  material  was  stated  by 
its  label  to  be  "Identical  to  Metol."  On  treatment  with  ether 
a  considerable  quantity  entered  into  solution;  the  ethereal  extract, 
on  evaporation,  left  hydroquinone:  1.2140  gms.  gave  0.6300  gm.  or 
52.0  iier  cent,  of  hydrociuinone.  The  insoluble  portion  was  found  to 
contain  sulphite,  sulphate,  carbonate,  iodide,  sodium,  pfitassium,  aid 
a  salt  of  p-methylaminophenol. 

Iodine  Estimation  :  0.8996  gm.  gave  0.0613  gm.  Agl.  Expressed  as 
potassium  iodide,  0.0487  gm.  or  5.4  per  cent.      ^ 

Sulphite  Estimation :  1.2140  gm.  required  36.0  ccs.  of  standard 
iodine  solution  (1  litre  cx)irespondin.g  to  50.0  gms.  of  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphite),  corresponding  to  0.179  gm.  or  14.7  per  cent, 
sodium  sulphite. 

Alkali  Metals :  0.2135  gm.  gave  0.0512  gm.  mixed  sodium  luid 
potassium  sulphates.  This  corresponds  to  5.4  per  cent,  potassium 
iodide,  plus  14.7  j)er  cent,  sodium  sulphite,  plus  3.7  per  cent,  sodium 
carbonate. 

Nitrogen  Estimation   (Kjeldahl)  :  0.6030  gm.  required  11.5  ccs.  of 
N/10  acid,  corresponding  to  0.198  gm.  or  52.8  per  cent,  of  p-methyl- 
aminophenol sulphate. 
Composition : 

Hydroquinone     52.0  per  cent. 

p-Metliylamino]ihenol  sulphate    .  i2.S     .. 

Sodium   sulphite 14.7 

Potiissium   iod:<le   FiA 

Sodium    carbonate    3.7 

108.6    ,,       .. 

Melol  Subiitilule  {June,  1918). — The  material  was  extracted  with 
ether,   wbirh     <  i!  evaporation,   left  no  residue.     Methyl  alcohol   dis- 
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BoK.il  1    .u-j.^i.ii.Ti  iii'.i.oiiioii.     The  filtrate,  on  evapoi-ation,  left  a 

<jniam  p-toluenesolphonato,  which   was 
;  !••   ■  .  r     .      -       -    'f  the  corresponding  fulphuric  chloride 

and  su^iibijiMiiiide,  both  of  which  hal  the  correct  melting  points. 
Further  rx.irnination  showed  the  preoenre  o{  a  aalt  of  proelhylaniiiio- 
pbeiiol  and  a  tmall  ainouut  of  some  sodium  nit.  Sulphate  was  foond 
to  be  preMrnt. 

As  ammonium  p-tolaenesulpboiiate  has  no  dereluping  action,  the 
principal  interest  lay  in  the  pr ••  -•■  -  .f  p-methylaminopbenol 
present.     .\   wt-ighed  quantity    w.<  ^\y  dissolved   in  watei 

.iii.i  *T.-  •    1  •.    '     'iiiij.    To  the  b<'  II  an  excess  of  sodium 

.>ri-.  1   containini;    u    -  ..'it   of   sodium  sulphite 

was  sd<i<-<i.  ,ki>u  ine  mixture  )>.    '  '  '   annionia  was 

expelled.     The  residue   was  t  with  dilute 

sulphurir  a<'i<l.  and  the  nitro^' 
O.120O  Kui.  KHinirrd  8.5  res.  <>: 
■r  1?  '  i~r  cent,  of  methylani 
■  I  12.0  ptT  rent,  ji 
■■i  •  ■'  i  ■■■luciit  6ulplK'M,ili;  t"i;>'tli>r  "itli 


Adulterants 


1     ■  .:    .4uo:i    til '.  ■ 

..iiy  .nes  of  exa' 

Jr.4S  A^ir»*';*.  r.t-3  ihe  f't'l"A 
«u^ar,  « itr  •  a>  •!,  <M..ii<ir[i 
[■   tj.asLiuin     Irrr'.' y.iii    !.■      t 

'..utsmiii     c'di.i...     iM  '  j.^. 


um  tii\i>inU!.  Ill 


.'.   It  i»  jiiij-  ......     r      •!.:.:•  -t 

■Mg    the    *licia'   •      :.'.  ■      1       I       :■•■■ 

!  .-tK..  )iil.r.-i        ^tarch,  cniie 
..■-.■i:ii  ..x.i  i'.     Kochelle  ««!t, 

I«  ■'  .  --     .111      It.  rn  li,-, 

iMi       ■  '   ,.  ■;    .!■         ^.  i    nil 

■  i     ,:.     ...   •.:.     i... 


.■    .'. 


,  .i-.i.ir.'  ;  ,  ini 


~iil|i)uit«.  lead  chloride,  aitd 
H    T   Olamk. 


PH0T0OR.M'HI\(;    OLD   PEOl'LE 
i.\    Note  io  the   /'Aw/oj^ruy/i n    Jountal  vf  Amttira.) 

Or  (nunc  it  is  kxiomatic  thai  the  first  oBc*  of  »  pictsir*  (a  pnr- 
trmit)  is  to  b«  a  likene*s,  and  huwsvar  moeh  tUa  •«!f-«vidrnl 
Criith  has  been  V>-t  •ivht  "f  in  thMf  later  years.  Mnf-e  the  dr»»- 
lation   of    ret<  -« 

hsvr    tent    tf  ■  .f 

btf-  .'  imidiititi  rvMHin  ior  malf  ng  |iunrmiU  at  ail  trmeins 

«•  1'  lining. 

All    persniu,    of    ithalever    age  ■•    interesting    ilf 

they  are  c!esn)  to  one  who  has  :*  .  rieu  making,  but 

to  ne  old  people  b»>r  a  ikhuIiui  imvn-«t  m»  •■bjecte.  Bebies 
and  very  young  children  afT'r  I  ,  'simi  <  f  utiims!<al  gniteeque- 
iMM   III  til"  r  rflorts  t/>  fr\   t'  i^  m*o  and 

»<rtn.i',         ■.'■1.-   ::»l1i.Tiii-   -1  iirir  •tijdir>< : 

tti.  r,. 

II.   ■--     -      -  ■-      -    : .      -  .    :    ;    _.:.. ^..-^ul 

work :  but  the  old,  who  are  enirr^iog  from  tbe  thick  of  the 
fray  },.:\ru,  ■  upon  their  face*  sinl  in  their  air  a  record  nf  the 
■'^i  >t   h»ve  come    to   tli>-in,    set   against   a  l>ei'ki;round 

•jf   ■■- -^nent-     '■■"•>   »«,  rlas«  .it  once  distinctive  ^■■■'   ■■■ <•■. 

Mid  are  perhaps  tl  irictih   to  maimge.     In  tli' 

the  old   person  ofu..    .<,„    i    ■•    •        'n-t  that   he  is ,...i,,l« 

an   a|>oi<«y.   tT  at  least  an   •  <,   to   account   for   thi'   lolly 

he   (ximoiits    in    ha-.'-  ■    •     •  H<-    secros    u>    feci    that 

there  is  no  beatitv  >ii(h.  and  that  the  furrows 

»•'    f         1    -.     -.   1  brow   are    •r>meth:ng    for 

lied  of      Hence   it  is  vei'V 
ise  that  temper- 

«   for.      I    remeni 

■■■    iM  order.     .Sh.- 

ii.iir  was  still 

'     «as    a    perfi-rl 
' '  '  11  wrinklral,   and 

.IM.,        I 

'turiK 

were    Ui^  .    a    was   so 

•oft  and  .    Like  a  bull 

«B    a    cIntM    sli.^.     iiuiiHf    tiii.i^    ^y--  and    found    that 


hi. 

dHh..n 

luice  in 

r 

ber  an 

lifl 

i.i' ' 

imfvesa 

rd 

m» 

I'.^lL.li 

the  photographs  were  but  indifferently  satisfactory.  She  told  me 
that  she  had  a  sister  whose  face  bore  more  of  the  niaj-ks  of  ape 
than  her  own,  and  that  her  pictures  (by  another  photographei ) 
did  n<rt  show  a  trace  of  them.  There  you  are  with  the  average 
old  person,  especially  if  it  is  a  woman;  but  uliere  is  a  compen- 
sation in  the  fact  t.hat  a  good,  faithful  likeness  is  sure  to  plpiu^e 
the  friends  of  tiie  sitter,  and,  moreover,  a  sense  of  duty  pci- 
fcrmed  in  sending  down  to  their  posterity  a  true  portrait  of  their 
relative  in  bis  or  her  old  age.  Such  pictures  are  very  interesting 
to  tbe  family  in  Uter  years.  But  there  are  some  things  to  W 
observed  if  you  are  to  secure  a  good  portrait.  In  the  first  place, 
they  should  never  be  disposed  of  hurriedly.  They  come  a  little 
senoiUve  alxnit  their  old  faces,  and  somewhat  geared  up  at  the 
thought  of  sitting.  Take  time  to  have  some  conversatixm  witJi 
1.    and    eoUibliiA,    if    possible,    a    feeling    of    familiarity    and 

ithy ;   iiinke   thetii   feel  that  you   are   interested  to  get  some- 
Uiat   is    really    good,-  and    that    it  is   not    wholly    a   matter 

i^neiis  with  yon.  Characteristic  altitudes  count  for  much 
iiiiiiv  in  the  way  of  likeness  than  with  younger  people,  and  for 
that  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  a  haU-length  or  full  figure  i< 
better  than  a  bunt  in  many  cases.  Then  comes  tlie  question 
'A  aiive«eorirt,  which  should  be  something  not  out  of  line  with 
the  ap(urent  condition  in  life  of  tile  sitter.  Sumptuous  fumittire 
and  stately  iiitniors  .xre  a  mockery  and  an  absurdity  when  your 
subject  i» 'a  pkuiily  dressed  old  person  of  the  humbler  claiw. 
.\  ohair  that  Kti^ests  the  i-omfort  that  old  age  requires  often 
adds  much,  but,  wliat  is  better  still,  is  the  chair  they  are  accu< 
ttdned  to  sit  in  at  Itome.  I  have  sometimes  been  asked  if  thi*ir 
home  chair  might  not  lie  sent  in  for  the  pur|)ose,  and  the  idi« 
is  a  good  one.  The  neMWr  we  got  to  chimney-corner  effect* 
the  better.  For  that  reason,  sittings  made  at  tlioir  homes,  whcNre 
trjRMi  familiar  ubjcarts  can  be  included,  are  of  especial  value. 
True,  we  may' not  be  able  to  achieve  aa  fine  effects  in  lighting:, 
or  find  oar  accessories  to  give  the  balance  of  light  and  shade  we 
denre  or  to  please  us  entirely  in  the  matter  of  composition,  bat 
the  home  sentiment  will  outweigh  them  all.  In  not  many  cases, 
|H-rhaps.  win  these  Ihhdo  sittings  be  had,  for  various  reasons. 
I.  '  '-<^'v  the  iiu-TMtsed  expense,  and  we  must  fall  back  upon 
:i>  as  we  have  under  our  skylight.  When  w»  find  thai 
».-  n.i'..'  nothing  that  accords  with  Uie  per8oiPa.lity  of  the  ailter. 
It  IS  better  to  employ  a  [lerfectly  plain  ground  that  will  give 
proper  relief  to  the  subje<-t,  and,  at  all  events,  not  detract  from 
the  Ukoncas  by  dragging  in   elements  that  are   foreign. 

I  am  oonvmced,  too,  as  I  liave  expCained  before,  that  in  the 
case  of  old  persons  a  prolonged  ekpoeure  is  better  than 
a  short  one.  lor  the  reason  that  the  tense  musdes  with 
which  the  silting  i^ommeDCed  will  relax,  and  several  ei 
pr««>ions,  perhaps,  will  flit  over^the  face  before  its  close,  the 
hLeiKling  at  wiiii-h  will  ahnost  always  secure  a  better  expressioH 
than  s  short  rxposun 


A    ••.NESOLmoN    INTEXSIFIER. 
(FnjTO  Rtrjar  "  Tnide  Notes.") 

i,„.  „„., lodMlf.  one  solutitjn  inteusifiur  should  find  a  place  on 

everv-  Ixisy  photi>?r!i.i.liers  sheU.  It  will  readily  give  considorablv 
inon'«w<l  cimtnut  Ui  a  thin  negative,  is  particularly  safe  to  use,  and 
Its  advantnues  src  :— 

*  —    '■     t  hand  solution  that  keeps  well,  and  can  lie  used  over 


'  '••I'o  no  harm  will  be  done, 

of  a  negative. 
ii  o.'^ired  by  simply  placing  the 


.:     II  lie  Ml  4.itive       ■ ' 

3.  <'»n  he  us«<l  I'" 

4.  [iitpnsific.it  i  .11.. 
t.egati\«  in  the 

5.  liocal  redii.  i.  ■■    -  .  u.y.     Parts  of  the  intensified  image  can  bv 
(Mtinled  over  with  a  LniKh  charge<l  witli  hypo  solution. 

6.  It  is  rviiwiKihlv  iM.nnsnent,  and  cannot  givu  slainK. 

7.  Can  be  iikcI  t4i  give  "sparkle"  to  lantern  slides. 

To  imike  up  the  solution,  take  say  100  grains  of  mercuric  chloride, 

<Tiu~h  .mil  |>!itce  in  u  rii.ill  linen  UiK.     iJuspeiid  thi.s  in  a  20  ounce 

I  lK>ttle  iMN'ir  the  nei.-k,  and  fill  the  bottle  with  hot  water. 

\  '!v<.d  lit  will  take  some  time),  take  out  the  bag  and  burn 

.Nu»  ,uld  a  few  crystals  of  (Htassium  iodide  gradually,  shaking 
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the  hottlo  all  M)o  timi'.  The  solution  assumes  an  opaque  salmon 
I'olour,  and  tlie  iodide  ninrt  oontinuf  to  be  added  eautiously  luitiJ 
tlio  8»>lution  hpixmipa  (airly  clear  aiul  tiuiieparent,  but  with  still  a 
trace  of  red  colour  left.  Add  no  nioiv  iodide,  h\A  drop  in  a  email 
orj-stal  of  hypo  about  the  aize  of  a  pen  and  the  intensifior  is  ready 
for  use. 

The  negative,  aft^n'  iho  usual  fixing  and'  washing,  is  immersed  in 
fhis  1  .itli  for  a  few  minutes,  wa.«hed  and  dried.  To  enanie  per- 
il ..ii. mo  the  npf^ive  can,  after  l>eiiig  intensified  and  w.a.«hed,  be 
placed  in  any  developer  for  a  few  mniuttw,  wadied  and  dried,  but  fon* 
ordinary  work  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  negative  may 
become  yellow  in  time,  but  Uiis  does  not  affect  its  printing  quality, 
and  it  is  possible  to  almost  di.scharge  tliis  colour  without  altering  the 
contrast  by  placing  the  plate  in  a  verj'  weak  solution  of  hypo. 

Our  dealer  friends  who  develop  ami  print  amateurs'  films  will  find 
tho  .solution  useful  for  the  thin  xmdOT-exposed  negatives.  Commercial 
phi>to;;r.iphers  will  find  it  useful  for  strengthening  parts  of  interior 
negatives,  whilst  a  negative  of  a  group  or  a  full  length  portrait' taken 
by  electric  or  flash  light  can  have  the  weak  foieground  improved  by 
using  the  intensifier  in  a  tilted  di.<ih. 

j|$$i$tant$'  Rotes. 

— ♦ — 

.Vo/e»  6y  asttiatantt  tuitable  for  this  column  will  be  considered 
"lid  paid  for  on  the  first  of  the  month  following  puhlicaCion. 

A  Cheap  Fixing  Bath  for  P.O.P.  Proofs. 

Many  photographers  are  in  the  hat)it  of  handing  their  customers 
a  rough  proof  in  the  form  of  an  untoned  and  unfixed  P.O.P.  print. 
Whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  this  as  saving  in  time  and 
materials,  or  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  photographer 
himself,  it  is  not  wise  to  hand  those  whose  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  photography  is  perhaps  nil  such  a  transitory  thing 
as  a  P.O.P.  print  direct  from  the  frame,  with  tlie  instructions,  verbal 
or  written,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  examine  in  weak  light  only. 
Experience  has  shown  that  these  instiuctions  are  as  a  general  rule 
disregarded,  and  by  the  time  one  or  two  interested  people  have 
inspected  the  print  the  technique  that  it  may  have  possessed  will 
have  imdergone  a  decided  change  for  the  worse.  It  is  certain  that 
many  operators  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
toning  and  fixing  the  print  in  the  proper  way,  since  this  must 
represent  so  much  waste,  and  the  writer,  when  requiring  a  rough 
proof,  is  in  the  habit  of  fixing  his  prints  in  the  following  simple  and 
economical   solntion  ; — 

H>-po  4  ozs. 

-^lu™  i  ov.. 

Water      20  ozs. 

Printing  should  be  carried  much  further  than  for  ordinary  toning 
and  fixing,  as  this  bath  will  be  found  to  have  a  redxicing  effect. 
Prints  should  be  placed  in  the  solution  without  previous  washing, 
and  since  permanence  is  not  required,  five  minutes  is  long  enough. 
A  wash  of  about  fifteen  minutes  in  running  water  will  get  rid  of 
most  of  the  hypo  and  leave  the  proofs  permanent  enough  for  their 
purpose.  The  writer  has  never  had  .iny  occasion  to  complain  of 
the  colour  upon  any  standard  brand  of  P.A.P.,  though  the  tone 
varies  with  different  makei-s'  paper.  It  has  been  most  successful 
with  Wellington  and  Imperial  P.O.P.  It  was  not  expected  that  any 
prmt  treated  in  the  above  manner  would  last  more  than  a  few 
months,  by  which  time  the  purpose  which  it  was  intended  to  serve 
would  have  been  accomplished;  but  the  writer,  going  over  some 
old  prints  made  in  the  way  described  over  four  years  ago,  recently 
found  that  they  had  not  altered  in  the  least,  and  were  equal  in  every 
respect  to  those  gold-toned,  fixed,  and  washed  with  the  most 
elaborate  care. — Expert. 

Developer  Stain.— With  reference  to  C.  M.  C.'s  inquiry  regarding 
removal  of  stains  from  fingernails,  the  following  simple  hint,  proved 
by  experience  to  be  thoroughly  effective,  might  be  considered  :— 
Before  leaving  dark-room,  rub  some  salt  briskly  over  nails,  which 
have  first  been  rinsed  and  kept  wel.  The  stains  will  quickly 
disappear. — R.  Mason. 


meetings  or  Societies; 


MEETINGS  OP  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Hatiroat,  Novembeb  9. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photograpliic  Society.    '*  The  Austrian    Ttv»1    in    Peace 
Time."    3.  Shaw. 

Sdhdat,  Noteuber  10. 

United  Stereoscopic  Society.  '"A  Dive  into  Belgium."   W.  L.  I'^.  Wastell,  F.R.P.8. 

Monday,  Novemdeu  11. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society,    "Scents  from  the  Itaiders'  Cotintry."    E.  fc' 

Maples. 
Dewsbiiry  PhotoKraphic  Society.    "  Photograpiiy  ".  Pri/.e  Slides . 
Manchester  Amateur  Photograpliio  Society.    "The  Romance  oi  an  Old  Canal." 

.J.  .J.  Phelps. 

Tl:BSDAT,  NOTEMBEB  12. 

Manchester  Amateur  Pliotographic  Society.    **  Through  .Syria  and  Palestine  wu 
a  Camera."    W.  H.  Gleave. 

Wednesday,  November  13. 

Croydon  Camera  Clul).    "  Control  in  Bromoil."    G.  B.  Clifton,  P.R.P.S. 

Ilford  Photographic  Society.     " Improving  the  Knlargement."     U.  H.  liawtoi-. 

F.R.P.8. 
Halifax  Scientific  Society  (Photographic  Section).     Kvening  at  Harrison  Road. 
I..eith  Amateur  Photographic  Association.    "  Art  inthe  Home."    J.N.McLaurin 
Manchester    Amateur  Photographic   Society.    "Nature  all  the    Year   Roa«'f- ' 

P.  Taylor. 

Thursday,  November  14.  ' 

Brighouse  Photograpliio  Society.    ' '  Highways  and  Byeways  around  Scarboroagli . 

E.  S.  Maples. 
Hammersmith     Hampshire      House     Photographic     Society.      "Portraitnre.' 

N.  E.  Luboshez. 
Manchester   Amateur    1  liotographic    Society.      "  A   War   Time   Holiday."      -l 

Waterall. 
Rodley  and  District  Photograpiiic  Society.    "Bromide  Enlarging." 
The  Camera  Club.    "  'I"lie  Ciiarm  and  Variety  of  London." 

Friday,  November  15. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.    "Pictures  of  Italian  Life  in  Town 
and  Country."    T.  H.  Oreenall. 


ROYjVL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCUCTV. 
MEETiNci  iield  Tuesday,  November  5.     Mr.  Dudley  .Tohnstone  in  the 
ahair. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Bull  was  announced  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  use  of 
colour-sensitive  plates,  but,  as  he  explained,  he  had  yielded  to  the 
persuasiveness  of  the  secretary  witliout  due  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  little  or  nothing  required  to  be  said  on  the  subject  matter 
proper  of  his  discourse.  However,  he  brouglit  together  a  number 
of  interesting  notes  which  may  be  beist  described  as  a  technical 
appreciation  of  relatively  recent  progress  in  the  manufacture  of 
panchromatic  plates.  He  emplhasized  that  the  panchromatic  plate 
such  as  existed  before  about  the  year  1905  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  modern  production.  Its  sensitiveness  was  of  so  low  an  order 
tliat  the  making  of  a  set  of  three-colour  negatives  in  a  case  within  his 
recollection,  where  the  work  was  done  in  good  light  in  the  National 
Gallery,  occupiej  two  days.  The  ratio  of  exposures  of  these  old 
plates  to  blue,  green,  and  red  might  be  st.ited  as  approximately 
1:5:  50,  or  the  figure  for  the  red  might  be  as  high  as  200.  In  the 
ca,se,  however,  of  a  modern  plate  the  ratio  might  be  the  very  different 
one  of  3  :  3  :  1,  the  'asser  degree  of  exposure  to  the  red  being  ex- 
plained by  the  use  of  half  watt  lamps  with  their  deficiency  in  blue 
rays.  The  very  great  sensitiveness  to  red  of  tlie  modem  panchro- 
matic plate  had  proved  of  immense  value  in  three-colour  work  by 
superseding  the  employment  of  collodion  emulsion  for  the  making  of 
half-tone  colour  negatives  by  the  indirect  process.  Another  notable 
application  of  it  had  been  the  production,  by  its  aid,  of  realistic 
photographs  of  furniture  showing  the  grain  of  the  wood  and  utilie- 
able  as  traveller's  samples 

ijr.  Bull  prweeded  to  show  on  the  lantern  screen  a  number  of 
conrjxirative  examples  demonstrating  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
results  obtained  with  panchromatic  plates  as  compared  with  ordinary 
in  the  case  of  such  subjects  as  vases,  woodwork,  and  in  particular 
of  objects  requiring  to  be  photographed  by  transmitted  light. 

He  concluded  his  lecture  by  some  practical  hints  on  the  making  of 
light-filters,  quoting  some  recent  experiments  he  had  made  on  the 
use  of  a  new  British  filter  dye,  Filter  Yellow  A.  With  panchromatic 
plates    and  for    a  degre*  of    colour  correction  vuch    ats  gave  "&  luB 
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ri-tiilerini;  of  the  mis  in  the  •tiibjert  the  quantity  t>f  this  dve  required 

for  use  with  da> light  was  1.0  ni;ni    per  »q.  cm.  For  use  with  half- 

-*-"  '    npg,  0.2  ni|;;in.  per  v\.  cm    «ufBce4 ;  witji  enclreed  arcs  the 

.    required  to   l>e  2.0  mgni.  per  »q.  cm.    Filters   were  very 

'     ' •    -  -       I--:  -    -.f  joft  gplaiine  containinj;  a 

■  I  of  the  j>i«H-e  4»f  i;Ia;;#  t<»  be 
.III  I  <iiii:r..;    .ii..  i.;ii  all  ru'.md  the  gelatiae  film, 

-tripped  ofl.  out  into  pieces  and  mouuleJ  between 
*  '.ujada  baV         *'  d  with 

■  e««ity  of  '  ■  oj>tical 
'  work,  lull  jii'iiited  out 

iJy  »h«>rt    focus  leiiw* 

•vt.d  by  »  aimpl*  t<!*t  which 

~  rd  an  object  such  im  a  bar 

was   tilted,   the  two  images 

.ind  the  heaKy  thanks 


■I   ••!    III.-    . 

filters  Ui 


CROYDON  CA.\fERA  Cl.l  I;. 
H.  Rlakc,  ma,  Issi  wtH-k  i.-ave  n  (sntem-lerture  on  "The 

'•■■  may  aiviuse 

these  atiri- 

:..        i'h' •  -    rarely 

"pt  in  B  -  '   for  by 

•  "i 

■  re 

.il    »iid 

ardmt 

■'..a. 

of 

the    e\>  iiK    the 

tra(;iu   .>:  -    to    the 

Kaiser'<   turn  the  movies"  depicting  the 

•  ir.m.Tv    -Il  uM    1  I         IS   a  thaiice   for  some 


an  tirm. 

jh-'-iit  w.iji  r*'a'T\ 


«-liami. 

til..  Iii/i' 


HI. 


Tirtt  cl.i»«,  an. I  ..f  much  litcrmfy 
rwn  know  of 
..  assumption 

i    which    may    t>p   doitibad   a« 

I.-  W.     Vinii.    .if     i!;t.-r.-«tiii... 


tii>ri.      Nttvrlhvli.M,  Lttt.y  j(>p«aT  t'l  bo 


..i.ier 

' lent  no 

'  the 

'  .1* 

i.il 

•t 

pliiildj^r    J  File  MM  ).-ty    II    n*:  iif  *fit'   cnlllfl   be 

riled  Mr.  Blake  by  an 

'  r,  was  large  in  appre- 

it  the  attendance.     The 

keep  cbe«rful,  and  the 

I'y      levota  to    the    subject 

urts  to  Btaist  in  this  direc- 

to  improvement. 


(t... 


SOITH  I/0.\DON  PH<>r<><;RAPniC  SOCTETY. 

'I,  drew  qii't*.  .1  .Towd 

pleAituro   i'i     )..■'■. n;;     a 

'•■resting  ever  given  at 

..;  there  is  no  difficuity 

.^.\|.Uut    the   process    in    detail. 


t/ikiiAfemu^,  and   weii! 


l».-iiblc  transfer  paper,  a^  .juppliorl  by  the  Autotype  Company,  is 
oUainsble  in  a  variety  of  surfaces,  and  should  lie  sensi- 
tized in  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  pota-sh. 
.-Vr.imi  niuT.  bichromate  inis:ht  be  used  to  advantage,  but  the  solu- 
tiiin  he  recommended  ipive  perfect  result)  in  his  hands.  Tlie  tissue 
should,  of  course,  be  dried  in  the  dark,  and  printed  in  contact  t<i  a 
depth  equal  to  that  iu  platinum  printing. 

Light  has  an  etching  effect  upon  the  gelatine  surface,  and  when 
printed  there  is  a  grey  image,  which  can  he  brought  up  to  the  stage 
for  inking  up  by  washing.  Washing  consists  of  a  few  change*  »t 
water,  .lufficient  to  remove  all  trace  ot  the  bichromate,  after  whiih 
tile  print  can  be  left  to  soak  all  day,  or  for  two  days,  to  advantage. 

If  the  imai,'e  i.«  <.ver-pr;nted  the  ink  will  not  transfer  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  but  <>eems  to  Stick  to  the  gelatine. 

The  filial  -'ipport,  or  pa|-er  u.  which  the  print  has  to  be  traii> 
ferred.  could  be  any  iirade  of  smoeth  paper,  such  as  cartridge  paper. 
Wh.i('  ,  ..jood  writing  paper.     Art  papers,  re- 

•urf.i  :  lie  production  of  tricolour  prints,  is 

not  snii.iiiie;  Ui<-'  :nk  piills  aw.-iy  the  special  coating,  and  the»e 
l^apers  lanuot  be  u»ed  for  oil  transfer. 

Tl'.  lid   be   kept  on  the  stiff  side,    only    a    very    small 

T>^''  required  to  ink  up  a  dozen  or  so  half-plate  print*. 

'  i  be  spread  on  a  waste  negative  and  the  bni.sh  lightly 

lI  only  llie  tips  of  the  hairs  pick  up  the  ink. 

Try  tho  t>ru«h  on  a  plain  piece  of  glass,  and  as  soon  as  it  leave!! 
an  even  tint  it  is  ready  for  use.  Work  over  the  print  quickly. 
Rapid  dabbing  will  remove  the  ink  from  the  high-lights. 

Oil  transfers  can  lie  made  from  bromide  prints  by  the  Bromoil 
(roceas.  but  the  oil  printing  process  is  more  certain  and  cosier  to 
work.  A  bromide  will  Mini«|iwos  refuse  .to  ink  up,  but  never  an 
oi;  print. 

When  the  oil  ti««u<r  to  l>e  inked  up  is  removed  from  the  soaking 
water  it  should  l>e  placed  face  upwards  on  several  sheets  of  damp 
blotting  paper  sup|H>rted  on  a  sheet  of  glass.  Four  strips  of  type- 
writiiik'  (uiper  are  cut  about  1  in.  in  width  for  use  as  safe  edget^. 
Tliesp  are  soaked  and  placed  round  the  tissue,  so  as  to  provide  a 
4  in.  white  margin,  a^  n  perfe.-tly  cletn  edge  is  necessary  if  a  really 
good  transfer  is  required.       « 

The  surface  moisture  can  be  removed  by  applying  a  clean  sheet 

o(  hloUing  paper.     This  did  not  have  any  injtf^ious  effect,  and  was 

■mch  easier  than  the  usual  method  of  using  a  piece  of    cambric. 

mentioned  that  the  best   ink  he  had  ever  used   is  a 

n  as  "  special  bUck,"  and  manufactured  by  Messrs. 

Wiiistui^-,  -ji  100  and  101,  Fetter  Lane,  E.G. 

To  prrp.irc  the  pajier  for  the  transfer  it  should  be  placed  in  water 
.'  minutee  to  allow  it  to  expand,  taken  out  and  placeil 
blottiag  boaida  and  passed  through  an  office  pre^x 
or  thnnigh  the  wringer. 

The  ««fe  edge  stri|is  could  now  be  removed  and  kept  for  future 
ase,  the  oil  print  carefully  lifted  up  and  placed  face  downward* 
on  the  damp  pa)>er,  the  moistore  blotted  off  the  back  of  the  print. 

l^e^oil  print  and  the  final  support  should  now  be  placed  upon 
•  clean  sheet  of  blotting  paper  supported  by  two  or  three  thick- 
n«*ses  of  strawboard.  covered  with  a  few  sheets  of  blotting  paper 
and  more  strawboard,  and  passed  through  the  press  or  wringer 
Before  the  oil  print  is  lifted  off  all  four  edges  should  be  marke<l  on 
Che  final  support,  eo  as  to  facilitate  register  should  a  second  <ir 
third  transfer  be  necessary.  The  comer  of  the  oil  print  should  Ix' 
I, ■•,..(  ».  .,„,i  stripped  off.  If  the  shadows  required  more  depth, 
lid  lie  inked  op  again.     Before  inking  op  a  secoml 

iiiit  should  be  dipped  into  the  both  and  blotted  off,  us 

when  fir«t  started,  and  the  oil  transfer  print  should  be  placed  between 
damp  blotting  l>oards  to  keep  the  paper  in  fit  condition ;  otherwine 
it  would  dry  and  ohrink,  making  register  a  very  difficult  mattei. 
The  pencil  marks  un  the  oil  transfer  print  were  a  guide  to  work  to 
when  transferring  a  second  or  third  time. 

Fifty  to  sixty  impressions  could  be  taken  from  one  print  before 
the  gelatine  gsvo  out,  and  some  very  beautiful  effects  can  be 
obtainnl  by  the  app'i'  ;ition  of  various  colours,  laying  one  over  tin- 
other,  or  only  mak;:i.;  Up  prirtinns  in  colour.  This  requires  sonir 
skill  and  a  knawl'dj"  of  what  <o)ours  to  tse.  Higli-liglits  lOiiM 
be  strengthened  by  removing  the  colour  by  the  aid  of  a  small  water- 
oolour  brush,  which  should,  of  course,  only  be  applied  lightly. 
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Commerclal^Cegal  Intelllflence. 


NEW  COMPANIES. 
A.  Brbmw  and  Ck).,  Ltd.— This  private  company  wa«  registered  on 
October  20,  with  a  capital  of  £10,000  in  9,500  6^  per  cent,  cumula- 
tive preference  shares  of  £1  each  and  10,000  deferred  shares  of  Is. 
eaoh.  Obje<l«  :  To  acquireall  or  part  of  tlie  business  of  A  Brezet 
and  Co.,  of  145,  Wool  Exchange,  E.G.,  and  to  carry  on  (be  business 
of  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  colours,  oils,  varnishes,  electrical, 
chemical,  ptotographic  and  scientific  requisities,  etc.  Tlie  subscribers 
(e,->oh  witli  one  preference  share)  are:  F.  W.  Cowham,  118,  Minard 
Road,  S.E.6,  clerk,  and  C.  J.  Brooks,  108,  V^'ightman  Road,  N.4, 
clerk.'  The  directors  are  to  bo  appointed  hy  the  subscribers. 
Solicitore  — Ashurat,  Morris,  Crisp  and  Co.,  17,  Throgmorton 
Avenue,   E.C. 


mm  and  notes. 


Death  of  Mb.  Tom  Whiles.— We  are  sorry  to  announce  the  death,  • 
suddenly.  last  week,  of  Mr.  Tom  Whiles,  Northern  representative  of 
Messrs.  Criterion,  Ltd.     Customers  of  the  <irm  with  whom  he  was 
in  touch  are  asked  to  address  any  enquiries  direct  to  the  Criterion 
Co.,  Stechford,  Birmingham. 

RoY.*L  Institution. — A  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Institution  was  held  on  Moiida;y  aftenloon  last,  the  4th  inst.. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  the  chair.  Special  thajiks 
were  returned  to  Mr  B.  Pearce  for  his  donation  of  £100  to  the 
Research  Fund.  It  was  announced  by  the  secretary  tlmt  the 
Ohristmaa  Course  of  Juvenile  Lectures  would  he  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor D'Arcy  Thompson,  the  subject  Ibeing  "  Tlie  Fish  of  the  Sea." 

The  LK3HTING  Okder.— Edith  Weightman,  manageress,  was  fined 
Ss.  at  Newcastle  last  week  for  having  contravened  Part  IV.  of  the 
Lighting  and  Heating  Order  by  having  the  shop-windows  of  a 
general  photographic  shop  in  Collingwood  Street  illuminated  by 
electricity  at  7  p.m.  on  October  12.  Supt.  Tedlie  said  this  was  the 
first  proeecution  of  the  kind,  and  the  desire  was  to  let  the  public 
knovf  that  the  Order  must  not  be  contravened.  The  Order  pro- 
hibited window  lights. 

Messrs.  Raines  and  Co.,  of  Ealing,  have  ha-d  the  miefortune  to 
have  their  engine  room  destroyed  hy  fire  on  Friday  night  last,  and  but 
for  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  staff  were  still  at  work  and  acted 
with  great  promptitude,  no  douht  the  whole  of  the  works  would  have 
lieen  practically  destroyed.  The  staff  kept  the  fire  from  spreading 
beyond  the  engine  room,  until  the  arrival  of  the  fire  brigade,  with 
fire  extinguishers.  Messrs.  Raines  hope  to  have  everything  running 
apain  by  the  time  this  announcement  appears. 

Tribunal  Appeals. — At  Burgess  Hill  a  photographer,  38,  Grade 
2,  put  in  a  medical  certificate  as  to  his  unfitness  for  military  service. 
He  knew  the  refjuirements  for  photographers  with  the  Air  Force. — 
The  National  Service  Representative  said  there  was  now  an  urgent 
demand  for  photographers  in  the  Air  Force.  In  the  case  of  appli- 
cant, it  would  be  indoor  work,  developing  photographs. — Mr.  A.  J. 
Bridge  strongly  opposed  taking  unfit  men,  to  become  a  burden  on 
the  country  in  hospital. — Six  months'  exemption  granted. 

Death  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Mttrray. — Wo  very  much  regret  to  record 
the  death  last  week  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Murray,  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  photographic  trade,  and  tha-ough  his  father  of  the  firm  of 
Murray  a.mi  Heath,  supplying  a  link  w'itili  tlie  earliest  days  of  photo- 
graphy. His  father's  firm  as  scientific  instrument  makers  supplied 
the  early  oamerae  to  the  studios  of  Fox  Talbot,  Olaudet  and  others, 
and  Af  r.  Murray's  recollection  extended  to  his  visiting  as  a  boy  these 
first  sceB(«  of  portrait  pliotograplijr.  Throughooit  his  life  Mr. 
Murray  conVntK-d  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  development  of 
pbotfrtfraphy,  aind,  as  the  possessor  of  a  mast  kindly  and  courteous 
disiKwition,  wa*  invariably  ready  to  di-aw  upon  his  recollections  for 
the  benefit  of  any  interested  einquirer.  His  deatlli  will  be  sincerely 
regrotWd  by  all  who  had  any  occasion  to  know  hira. 


P. P. A.  AND  Socikty  of  MASTER  Phoioqraphkes  (Lancashibb  and 
District). — A  pleasant  time  was  spe.it  after  the  Council  meeting 
(October  17)  in  friendly  business  talk  with  members  of  the  newly- 
formed  Society  of  Master  Photographers  (Lancashire  and  District). 
The  repre.sontativcs  of  that  association  were  Messrs.  N.  S.  Kay 
(President),  F  Kenworthy  (Treasurer),  Saronie,  Smith,  Howell, 
Huish,  Ash-Martin,  and  F.  Read  (Hon.  Secretary) ;  unfortunately, 
not  all  of  whom  were  able  to  be  present.  Mr.  Ecad,  telling  of 
the  doings  and  aspirations  of  his  Society,  mentioned  that  they 
had  already  obtained  108  members,  and  intended  to  get  70  per  cent, 
of  the  total  numbers  of  professional  photographers  doing  business  in 
the- district  covered  Iby  the  Association,  wiUiin  twelve  months. 
Apologising  for  the  absence  of  their  president,  he  said  travelling  was 
difficult  and  not  pleasant.  He  Jiimself  was  drawn  into  photography 
from  the  business  side,  and  was  now  running  nine  concerns  either 
alone  or  in  partnersiliip,  and  his  great  object  in  running  the  new 
Society  was  to  overeome  the  aloofness  of  professional  photographers. 
His  Society  wajited  to  get  them  to  act  together  in  matters  of  common 
business  interests  in  a  friendly  spirit.  They  were  trying  to  get  their 
meiTjbers  to  fix  a  maximum  closing  time,  photograph  ere  in  each  towii 
to  agree  amongst  themselves  as  to  what  that  time  should  be.  They 
hoped  to  be  able  to  fix  a  minimum  price  for  postoardK  and  cabinets, 
and  in  this  connection  he  assea-ted  tliat  photographers  ofteoi  failed  to 
realise  what  the  costs  of  production  really  amounted  to.  He  was 
working  to  get  a  combination  of  the  misters  in  regard  to  the  giving 
of  references  and  particulars  as  to  previous  sa,lajie8  of  employees. 
In  fact,  his  Society  aimed  to  serve  a  really  useful  purpose  between 
local  photographers.  He  congratulated  the  Council  of  the  P.P.A.  on 
their  work,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Luxury  Ta.x,  and  added 
that  they  were  recommending  tiheiT  members,  if  not  already  sub- 
scribers to  the  P.P.A.,  to  become  so.  With  regard  to  the  price  of 
plates,  he  feared  photographers  had  no  option  but  to  acquiesce,  but 
he  protested  against  the  un-F.nglish,  cold-blooded,  and  arbitrary 
way  in  which  the  manufacturers  had  acted.  Mr.  Read  finished  a» 
interesting  and  virile  talk  Iby  expressing  the  hope  that  the  P.P.A. 
would  be  able  to  see  their  way  to  hold  some  function  (?  a,  eongress) 
in  the  North  or  Midland.?  at  some  future  time. 


Corre$ponaence« 


-*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  fhe  paper,  tie 
notice  is  taken  of  cominunicatUms  unless  tlie  names  and  addreases 
of  the  writers  are  given. 

,'  We  do  not  -undertake  respo^isibility  for  ihe  fmions  expreued  fej 
our  corresvond'nUi. 


MATTERS   OF   PROFESSIONAL  MOMENT   AND  THR  P.P.A. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  said  that  the  leopard  cannot  chojige  his  spots, 
and  it  is  certainly  ti-ue  that  "Small  Pro."  and  other  pros,  of  the 
same  nature  will  not  and  do  not  intend  to  diange  theira.  By  their 
extreme  generosity  in  giving  advice  which  costs  them  nothing  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  gain  without  cost  to  themselves,  you  may  know 
them.  The  leopard  is  of  the  cat  tribe,  and  of  equal  cunning  is  the 
"Small  Pro."  ta'ibe.  With  humility,  artfully  assumed  to 
camouflage  the  part  that,  to  save  his  pocket  5s.  a  year,  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  entitle  him  to  a  voice  in  the  policy  of  the  P.P.A.,  your 
coiTespondenit  makes  the  suggestion  tha.t  those  who  are  paying  and 
working  for  him  and  the  rest  of  the  pi'ofessional  community  should 
pay  anore  and  work  more,  to  the  end  that  he  may  benefit  by  the 
victory  without  sharing  in  the  heat  and  turmoil  of  the  fray.  He 
traly  says  "we  are  not  all  angels,"  and  I  may  add  we  are  not  all 
fools.  Some  of  us  have  enough  experience  of  the  nature  of  the 
"  Small  Pro."  tribe  to  know  that  those  who  are  so  mean  as  to  grudge 
the  penny  a  week  or  so  it  would  cost  them  to  help  to  make  the  P.P.A. 
a  power  will  not  be  wanting  in  excuses  for  not  subscribing  a  largei- 
sum  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  Your  correspondent  would 
more  appropriately  have  signed  himself  "  Small-minded  Pro." 

DiOOENBS. 
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FIXDING     OUTDOOR    UGHTING. 

To  t!i.    '^"'  ■   " 
•f,tW<nen.— The  somewhat  !•  tion  Mr.  C3iurle.<  maken  to 

o  of  the  d:  *  •'      *  "  •   "'-  Init 

ideas  onr  .try. 

1  it.     It  i  1.  Hiys.-i!  1  ."ii.iu  iiiveit 

'  .      I   will  •  •■  -    i       the  subjevt  to  occupy 

the  still  to  t-avi'l  ruiuid.     It  will  then  givf 

_   of  lijriil   direction  ii»   viiea  reed   a*   Mr. 

UiJ  will  have  tli«  nienl  of  t>eing  "  b«wd  on  actual 

OlIVKII    HllUTON 

\     .Wkt  2,  1918. 

GHEMlCAt.     J'OISONIXO. 
To  th«-   K^lit.io. 
(iBpOmrn. — Having    wad    froin     iiiuf  to    l-nit> 
,«4t.»i:.' .^1   _  'firius  to  cIh-ipi^  •!   poinoni' 

»..i,.l     (  •.  !  r    cocteepoi>dvi.t~       Koi    • 

■iuScrotJ    »r  •;!>;{    Eczema,    ■■aust'd    by    lu- 

han<V  and  h  -  ■-    ■.-.■-■.k  and  f9'-<*.  ^»— ■•■  •-•'veiwd   ■ 
._■  .  I  thed  aliDoat  ere  l.  Ix'i  "•• 

■  :   I  trifrt   "rjah,"   whi  I   in  Of 

•\tnd  mr 
•  -p  isn't  .1 

lid    like   other   tir»('W    Ui    hu^e    ttir    kau>f 
A     H<is«ACK. 
\  ■•rjibe  H'wl 

-.|..  T:-y. 

OrUiber  il,  1918. 


Ifttei-*    iti   four 

ier  if  Ihi' 

•e   tiw.e    I 

all.      .My 

I  I  wiu  ill 

wl  ,t. 

I  flM.- 

h.,.:       11. J 


\RT  CLASSES   KoK   RETOI :«.HEK.-» 
To  tho  J^l.tom. 
i.«.— I  wae  retj'  mlereaU-d  Ui  rt-9<l  in  your  i».«iif  ol  Octi-i.or 

...1.   ,,   '    ..i.i,.^.  1.     M      1      ii-.,inni«id  YuunjT  l.-f.,r..  il.. 

.  r»ph<rr».      Sftr.t 


fi^ti  to  fumiah 
id  Krwld 


ABTMt'K  SniwallT. 
■    .'  I  it  (load  MaitiTi. 


.lit  l»<-|".i  liixnl 


L.\TEST   IM 


GLJiS8 


■| 


•  fUni-n.— TW   mure- 


I   hatr   nnd>-    luring  tl 


i!       M 
anft  It  L> 

>.)rth 


•  ■tt  rm   th* 


condeusation  centre  fur  the  deposition  of  nwijiUiiv  or  oth<>r  eubRtaiice 
by    which  tiie    imape   subs**  t'(*^»it'^    ii..,-...iv>s   visible. — Yours   faith- 
fully. JvMcs  Rhkisbfro. 
23,  The  Aveuuf. 

Broiidesbury  Park,  N'.\V.6. 
November  4,  1918. 


AS.sl.STAyit>     IN  THE     P.P..\ 
To  the  Editors. 

li.MUieincii.  -  '  Sniiill  Pro."  draws  attention  to  tlic  deeirability  of 
fr,itt'mity  anioiiL:  jihi>t<)graph«rt.  There  was  a  siiggoetion  nuide  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Stuidei-ii,  during  the (NMinen  meeting  of  the  last  CongreK. 
that  asaiataiit^  should  be  admitted  to  the  P.P.A.  as  "Associates." 
This  wa»  |>romptly  squashy  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Fry  (hon.  tr«is.),  by  an 
entplmtii-  aasertiou  tba>t  the 'P.P.A.  is  out  and  out  a  Masters' 
AkMK'iatioii.  If  We  accept  this  as  an  "official  statement,"  then  the 
P.P.A.  is  indeed  a  tiiide«  uuiou  in  tJio  undesirable  sense. 

Ill  the  comttitutiou  of  the  Association  n.emberBhip  is  restricted  to 
"  tlioui  in  buBinen  on  thuir  own  account,  partners  and  responaible 
ni.iiia«eni,"  yet  tlie  very  first  oibject  stated  is  "  to  improve  the 
Ktatus  of  those  practising  photograplty  as  a  pmfession."  Now  sorely 
tlie  assistant  fmctiaes  photogMphy  as  a  profesaion,  but  what  ia  his 
stattis' 

!/et  u«  <>|x>n  the  P.P.A.  |t<>  "  aaaoctatee "  and  we  shall  get  tlie 
a*sij<tauts  who  mean  tn  grow  to  fall  membenhip.  Foster  his  intereiit 
in  the  .XHs-writi*!!!.  He  must  have  his  benefits  of  ooume.  Here  is 
an  ap]><irtiiiiity  I'T  ^liall  we  say — on  Assiatants'  Employmcui 
Bureau. 

Tlin  .-uwiKtant  <J  t"  day  is  the  employer  of  to-rooiTow,    Aokiiu 
ledga  hiui  itow,  >how  him  what  fraternity  in  his  profession  means, 
and  »o  aliall  avoid  tiir  constant  pleading  for  new  memfaen  when  he 
■)iMli5ni  ftir  full  nicnilMTship. 

sn.  I,    , ,   r,..,i  ali.iiild  not  produce  labour  trowble ;  it  should  not 

I  !.ilM>ur  uiiiuos.    Of  course,  if  one  is  a  maater  whose 

;  go  within  a  mile  of  him  outside  businew  hours. 

ii.iikins  tniuble  for  o>u-self.     There  is  another  kind  of 

iM..>.vr  tai  wliofi.  it  little  sclf-exionination  would  be  a  revelation  : 

'II  will!  neiftecta  tiia  obhgotions  to  the  indentured  apprentice. 

II II  out  the  2Sk.  a  week  man  and  then  says  "assistants  are  a 

lot."     Thoir  status  Vi  his  creotiou.     \Mial  an  aohievemont ' 

1  .!'•■•  met    nmploytTs   (l>»|>pily    there  are  two  kinds),    whose 

A|  i  ■'■■•A  •usikL^nt.t  have  respect,  yes,  even  ufTt'ctiun  for  tiiniii. 

.Nil  i.iwiii.   uniua  could  :iidur«  thern  to  do  anything  contrary  to  Irs 

iutivniUi. 

Wtt  all,  I  feri  .-■.  .-I'iate  tlie  acttvities  of  the  P.P.A.  on  onr 

bcihitlf.  but  wi!  <  ft  U>  witneiB  the  animation  ot  "Li\e 

Kl  tlieiL'.     In  thr  one  on*e  we  have  an  able  body  of   men 

"'  llie  wjKilf  .iKwx'intifln  and  for  the  individual  member  as 


ll.ttM- 

tt... 


.d. 
•Ik 


III    th- 
True. 


.'  local  cunditious  iifTM^iiig  personal 
I  wider  interest  ;ind  discuss  it  to 
'"  intorusts  and  attr.kctinns  aiv 
influence  on  local  bnsiiiees. 
>  it«  Ui,ijioJi  of  Uie  P.P..\.,  with  its  own 
'».     ImI  eurh  iTMiiity  elet-t  its  representative 

■111  liu-  r .r  .V  ( ..iiiicii. 

.\dinit  a»»>iit.>iit»  .1^ 
H.»ve  an  .V«sUl.:i;  ' 
may  I  stiggent  n  • 
the  buiineoi  side  with  it 
■-nrraspoa^uce,  etc.,  etc., 
a  •HHWrof  stiprenticeafaip  backed  by  tlie  Association. 

These  ani  ju^t  a  few  suggestions,  and,  if  we  are  to  move  with  tin 
tiinen.  Hlbilitics.     Cao  the  P.P.A.  help  in  this  direction 

-  YiHir-  .  T.  RoB.vCE  Chapm.\n. 

15.  Clevel.i 
N 


^«nr<trt«i."'(A  county  scheme  if  you  will,) 

'   Bureiui.     Fur  a  sUtrt  in  education 

1-  i>f  t^'chaicul  iHxJi*,  not  forgetting 

lUi   I  ig,  advertising  salesmanship. 

T'l  .im«  of  a  postal  club,    Lcifltly, 


lORTHCOMING     ExmmTION.<. 

l)(<al>er     14     to     November     30.— Royal     Pttotograpluc      Society. 

HiMTt^ory,  J,   .McInt.Mh,  3S,  Russell  8<|uare,  T»iidon,  'W,C,1. 
N..vi'mli'T    9    to    16. — .Miimliester  Amateur    Photographic    Society. 
H        ~     rrtary,  Walter  Johnson,  SO,  Hartington  Road,  Chorltoii- 

'  I'lii  11  ii'iv.  .Manchester. 
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fljgistoers  CO  CorresDondenu 

— .-^ — 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
in  loiiAfqutnct  of  ^tntrcd  reduced  fupplies  of  ■paper,  as  the  result 

of  prnhib'ilion  of  the  imporlalion  of  much  wood  pulp  and  grai», 

a  tmnlltr  space  vill  be  avttilable  vntil  further  notice  for  replies 

t-o  correspondents. 
Moreover,  we  will  answer  by  post  if  stamped  and  addressed  ence- 

love  i»  enclosed  for  reply:  5een<  International  Coupon,  from. 

readers  abroad. 
f|^f  full  questions  and  answer.'!  will  he  printed  only  in  the  case,  of 

ini/uirii  s  of  general  interest. 
Queries  to  be  answered  'in  the  Friday's  "  Journal  "  must  reach  i/.v 

not    later    than    Tuesday   (posted    Monday),   and    should    be 

addressed  to  the  Editors. 

T  M,  Mainty.— If  we  were  you  we  should  not  change.  Your  pre- 
sent lens  is  the  better  for  your  present  requirements,  and  just  as 
saleable  at  a  good  price  as  the  other. 

I     W— Amidol  poisoning  is  comparatively  rare,  and  we  have  had 
'  no  correspondence  on  the  matter.      W«  should   think    that  the 
remedies  usually  employed  for  metol  poisoning  would  be  equally 
effective  with  amidol. 

y  F  _Jf  the  paper  is  all  like  the  eample,  it  is  only  worth  waste- 
paper  price.  We  assume  that  it  is  baryta-coated,  but  not  sensi- 
tised. The  sample  you  send  does  not  enable  us  to  form  any  idea 
of  the  value  of  tho  bulk. 

H  p  T.— We  cannot  say  that  we  ever  heard  of  the  process,  and 
from  the  outline  of  it  which  you  give  we  should  very  much  doufct 
if  it  is  workable.  There  appears  to  be  some  misconception  of  tlie 
in.solubilising  action  of  Ibichromate  salts. 

\_  H.— We  do  not  find  this  lens  in  any  list,  but  it  appears  to  be  a 
Petzval  form  of  portrait  lens  which  we  know  this  maker  issued. 
One  we  have  seen  had  an  aperture  of  about  f/4.  The  value  of 
one  of  S^-in.  focus  would  be  20s.  to  30s. 
i(5_  G._Your  card  shows  every  evidence  of  great  under-exposure. 
Try  giving  three  times  as  much  as  the  sample  had  and  develop 
fully.  The  lighting  is  not  at  all  bad  for  outdoor  work.  We 
should  prefer  a  good  ordinary  plate,  as  these  will  stand  a  fail- 
exposure  without  giving  flatness. 

?..  M.  F. The  iplate  series  I.  Velostigmat  is  listed  at  23  dollars 

in  Regno  shutter,  26  dollars  in  Auto  shutter,  and  33  dollars  in 
Optimo  shutter.  None  of  these  shutters  corresponds  in  appearance 
with  the  Ensign  Sector,  but  as  the  latter  is  only  priced  at  25s.. 
we  should  consider  it  as  equal  to  the  Regno,  listed  at  6  dollars. 

W.  IE.  Thoma.s.— There  is  plenty  of  this  kind  of  apparatus  to  lie 
bought  from  the  dealers  in .  secondhand  goods,  but  we  would 
<  aution  you  about  being  over-confident  as  to  the  popularity  of  the 
»|)ecialty.  In  other  words,  if  you  can  see  reasonable  profits  on 
your  outlay  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  we  think  that  is  about 
aa  far  as  you  ought  to  go  in  price. 

('.  S.  HiMLEY. — Your  friend  is  quite  riglit.  Dry  plates  ready  for 
use  were  on  the  market  about  the  year  1850,  but  tliey  were  not 
gelatine  emulsion  plates,  or  indeed  emulsion  plates  at  all,  but  were 
prepared  according  to  th©  processes  worked  out  by  Dr.  Hill  Norris, 
according  to  which  an  iodised  collodion  film  was  sensitised  in  a 
s'ilver  bath,  and  then  given  a  preservative  coating. 

N.  K.  Bateman. — It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  boil  the  mixture 
of  Bul(]iliito  and  metabisulphite,  but  to  do  so  improves  the  keeping 
<iuality  of  tho  developer.  Certaiuly  you  can  boil  the  two  salts  dis- 
•olved  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  and  make  up  to  the  full  bulk 
with  hot  water,  or,  rather,  with  water  which  has  been  freshlv 
boiled. 

T.  C.  S. — ^Mercuric  chloride  can  be  ma^le  to  dissolve  very  quickly  in 
cold  water  by  mixing  it  with  about  its  own  weight  of  animoniiiin 
chloride.     There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  solution  so  made  being 


\ifi6d  as  the  bleaching  bath  in  mercurial  intensification,  although 
our  own  preference  is  for  the  customary  solution  of  the  bi-chlorido 
or  one  prepared,  according  to  a  very  usual  formula,  by  addition  of 
bromide. 

H.  D.  S. — 1.  Ordinary  white  distemper  appli^  very  thinly  and 
\stippled  until  even.  2.  The  white  blinds  are  very  dosii-able ;  they 
can  be  used  to  cover  all  the  glass  when  the  sun  is  on,  then  the 
glass  need  not  be  stippled.  3.  Grey,  greenish-grey,  or  pale  brown. 
If  inside  is  painted  white  it  may  give  flat  pictures.  4.  Any  decent 
lens  of  about  8-in.  focal  length.  If  you  can  get  a  Dallm'eyer  2B 
for  £5  or  £6  it  would  be  a  good  investment  for  you. 

JBu.siNEss  N.\Mi:.— Having  purchased  a  busine.ss,  and  not  wishing  to 
change  tlio  name  just  at  present,  I  .should  be  extremely  oibliged  if 
you  would  let  me  know  where  I  register.  Have  inquired  at  thre«> 
Post  Offices,  but  they  are  ignorant  on  the  matter. — A.  R. 

If  your  local  Post  Offices  are  unable  to  supply  the  form  for  tin- 
registration  of  business  names,  you  had  better  apply  to  the  Chii-i 
Registrar,  59,  Russell  Square,  W.C,  stating  why  you  do  so. 

D.  N.  W^. — If  the  negative  is  excessively  harsh,  about  the  best  and 
simplest  method  of  softening  it  is  simply  to  bleach  it  in  the  ordi 
nary  mercury  bichloride  bleaching  solution,  washing,  and  drying. 
It  will  then  print  remarkably  soft.  If  too  soft,  you  can  use  a 
more  contrasty  printing  paper.  We  think  in  the  case  of  a  nega 
tive  which  is  as  chalky  as  yours  appears  to  be  this  would  be  a 
more  satisfactorj'  method  than  the  permanganate  or  persulphate 
reducer. 

H.  H. — 1.  Anastigmat  lenses  are  now  fetching  nearly  list  price.-^. 
The  lens  you  describe  is  listed  at  £3  15s.  2.  We  have  not  found 
it  practicable  to  reduce  the  amount  of  water,  when  making  Up 
Scalol  or  otlier  genuine  metol  substitute,  below  the  quantity 
given  in  the  formula.  3.  Certainly,  you  may  l>oil  the  sulphite 
and  motabisulphite  together  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  and 
dilute  as  you  suggest.  An  enamelled  iron  saucepan,  if  unchippcd, 
would  answer  as  well  as  anything  for  a  boiling  vessel. 

X. — ^If  you  wi'lll  look  again  at  our  previous  reply,  we  think  you  will 
see  that  we  were  definite  in  our  suggctstion.  In  your  circumstances 
you  Ere  lx)und  to  sacrifice  something  in  dealing  with  bust  portraits 
and  full  lengths,  by  limiting  yourself  to  on©  lens  in  a  studio  where 
the  working  ilength  is  barely  more  than  20  ft.  In  order  to  use  foi- 
full  lengths  the  long  focus  lens  which  would  be  satisfactory  for  bu.sl 
portraits,  you  would  want  a  studio  over  50  ift.  in  length.  You. 
best  plan  is  to  choose  the  focus  of  lens  we  suggested,  and  to  gei 
another  when  you  can  for  the  full  lengths. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 


Pe«oe. 


If  not  technically  a  conclusion  of  peace, 
the  declaration  of  the  armistice  on  Mon- 
day la.st  definitely  brings  to  an  end  the  tragedy  of  the  past 
four  ai^d  a-quarter  years.  We  all  share  the  feelings  whicli 
found  expression  throughout  the  country,  feelings  not 
merely  of  triumph  over  the  enemy,  but  of  rejoicing  in 
the  world-wide  victory  of  freedom.  While  the  cessation 
of  liostilifies  cannot  have  any  immediate  effect  upon  the 
conditions  in  this  country,  photographers  can  now  turn 
their  thoughts  to  the  many  problei^s  which  demobili.sation, 
when  it  comes,  has  for  them.  Broadly,  it  can  hardly  be 
thought  that  the  Labour  question  will  return  to  its  pre- 
war state,  either  as  regards  wages  or  the  class  of  labour 
eiii]))oyed.  Phoidijraphy,  as  an  occupation  which  is 
acquired  with  relatively  little  training  in  comparison  with 
other  trades,  I.h  likely,  it  would  seem,  to  retain  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  new  labour  drafted  into  it  by  the 
war  conditions,  and  therefore  to  involve  a  correspondingly 
lener  d^ree  of  readjustment.  Wha/ever  it  may  be,  it 
will  b«  good  policy  for  any  changes  to  be  made  with 
dc"  ■  .1)       The  country,   as  a   wliole,   stands   to  suffer 

b>  transference  of  labour  from  war  to  peace  con- 

dil.toiis,  and   any  step    which    minimises   such  change    is  a 
service  to  the  community. 


The  "B.J." 
Aimanao. 


Although  the  closing  of  the  advertise- 
ment pages  of  the  forthcoming 
"  British  Journal  Almanac  "  took  place  on  Tuesdav  last, 
the  exi>;«'iioies  of  the  present  time-^aud  they  are  not  likely 
to  experience  any  measure  of  relief  from  the  cessation  of 
hostilitie-i — ha-;  made  such  early  date  necessary  in  order 
to  publish  the  volume  at  the  end  of  .January  or  the 
beginning  of  Filiruary.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  out  of 
place  at  the  prcM-nt  time  to  address  a  reminder  to  those, 
either  dealers  or  direct  purchasers,  who  wish  to  secure 
tii^-^19  Almanac  to  place  their  orders  without  delav. 
^e  very  high  [)iice  to  which  paper  has  risen — indeed  the 
difficulty  of  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  paper — has 
compelled  the  publishers  to  maintain  the  edition  at  the 
low  number  of  last  year,  when  it  was  imj)ossible  to  fill  all 
the  orders  received.  Evidently  many  who  were  unable 
to  secure  a  stipply  of  last  year's  "  Almanacs  "  have  deter- 
mined not  to  be  left  without  it  in  the  case  of  the  forth- 
coming edition,  for  we  learn  from  our  jiublishers  that 
the  orders  for  the  1919  volume  are  very  greatly  in  exoeae 
of  (hose  receive'l  for  la.Nt  year's  at  a  corresponding  j)eriod. 
Therefore  we  nuikp  this  early  intimation,  particularly  to 
those  of  our  fri<-iids  outside  of  England,  that  they  should 
order  their  "Almanacs"  without  unnecessary  delay  if 
they  wish  to  ensure  delivery. 
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Oofinition.  Manv  photographers  have  come  to  regard 

good  definition  as  depending  entirely  on 
the  quality  of  the  lens,  but  this  is  unly  very  partially  the 
ca.se.  The  definition  of  a  first-class  lens  may  easily  be  spoilt 
by  very  simple  causes,  for  example,  a  layer  of  dust  on  the 
glaaeee,  to  cite  one  of  the  causes  which  is  often  overlooked. 
Recently  faulty  definition,  for  which  one  of  the  best  R.R. 
lenses  wa«  blamed  and  almost  discarded  by  an  operator 
who  had  previously  u.^^ed  and  had  a  preference  for  anastig- 
niats,  was  traced  to  the  camera  front  being  loosely  sup- 
ported on  loosely-screwed  struts.  Observation  showed  that 
when  the  front  was  loosely  screwed  the  action  of  the  roller- 
blind  .shutter  caused  a  slight  'ibration.  We  have  seen 
many  operators  work  with  struts,  etc..  far  too  loosely 
screwed,  in  some  cases  so  much  so  that  the  pressure  of  a 
finger  waa  sufficient  to  move  the  front  or  awing-back.  In 
oopying  work,  when  a  long  bellows  extension  is  employed, 
rigidity  is  essential,  as,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  front  to  be  drawn  by  the  bellows,  which 
produces  a  loee  of  rigidity  that  would  not  be  evident  at 
a  shorter  bellows  extension.  Another  point  that  needs 
attention  when  work  of  this  kind  is  beinor  done  is  vibration 
from  heavy  traffic  in  the  vicinity.  Having  the  original  and 
camera  on  the  same  solid  support  is  a  partial,  but  by  no 
means  complete  solution  of  the  problem,  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  having  everything  as  firmly  screwed  as  possible. 
If  there  is  a  separate  space  between  the  camera  and  the 
original  any  vibration,  such  as  a  person  walking  about  the 
room,  if  the  floor  is  not  particularly  firm,  has  been  known 
to  cause  poor  definition,  for  which  the  lens  has  received 
the  blame.  The  tripod,  again,  receives  very  little  attention 
from  many  operators.  More  often  than  not  its  rigidity 
is  cut  down  in  order  to  permit  lightness,  or  a  flimsy  tripod 
is  employed  for  a  heavy  camera — another  fruitful  cause  of 
poor  definition.  Often,  too,  the  operator  devotee  too  little 
attention  to  setting  up  the  tripod  or  fixing  the  legs  firmly, 
and  when  outdoor  work  is  being  done,  especially  if  there  is 
any  wind,  impaired  definition  is  bound  to  result. 
»  *  * 

Ravi'  Matei<ial8>With  the  promised  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties one  of  the  most  urgent  problems 
which  presents  itself  before  manufacturers  of  many  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  product  is  the  obtaining  of  raw 
material.  Whilst  firms  were  engaged,  as  many  of  them 
iiave  been  for  a  long  time  past,  upon  Government  work 
the  system  of  priority  certificates  largely  solved  these 
problems,  but  the  moment  that  Government  contracts  are 
suspended  it  will  probably  happen  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  that  all  such  facilities  are  promptly  cut  off,  and 
the  poor  manufacturer  who  has  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
re-creation  of  his  pre-war  business  will  find  himself  faced 
with  extraordinary  difficidties  unless  some  systematic 
machinery  for  the  supply  of  the  materials  he  required  is 
promptly  set  in  motion.  It  seems  likely  that  in  the 
absence  of  such  regulation  the  early  days  of  the  peace 
period,  in  view  of  the  competition  there  will  be  for  raw 
material  of  every  de.scription,  may  witness  degrees  of  pro- 
fiteering such  as  may  exceed  any  of  those  which  have 
marked  the  period  of  the  war.  We  believe  that  the 
rational  distribution  of  raw  material  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
effective  measures  will  be  taken  without  any  delay. 
Photographic  manufacturers,  both  of  apparatus  and  mate- 
rial, are  interested  in  this  question,  and  so  equally  are 
the  buyers  and  consumers  of  photographic  goods. 

»  *  * 

Town  Inasmuch  as  the  fact  is  the  subject  of 

camouflage.  an  article  in  the  current  issue  of 
"Drawing,"  reference  may  be  made  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
F.  C.  Tilney  in  designing  the  piece  of  war  scenerv  which 


transformed  Trafalgar  Square  during  tlie  War  Bondet 
week.  Mr.  Tilney,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  War 
Savings  Committee  as  a  lecturer  and  propagandist  since 
the  early  days  of  this  body,  was  evidently  entrusted  with 
the  design  of  the  Trafalgar  Square  transformation  scene, 
the  entire  scheme  and  model  of  which  were  his.  Design 
and  realisation  in  such  cases  are,  however,  separated  by  a 
breach  bej'ond  the  healing  of  the  designer.  Labour  diffi- 
culties prevented  the  miniature  plan  being  reproduced  in 
full  in  the  scale  of  nature,  but  this  discrepancy  will  not. 
prevent  the  many  people  who  have  appreciated  Mr. 
Tilney's  writings  on  art  in  its  photographic  forms  from 
extending  to  him  their  congratulations  on  his  share  in 
a  natural  demonstration  which  is  notable  among  the  many 
notable  achievements  of  London  in  the  war. 


THE    AFTER-TREATMENT   OF   BROMIDES. 

Whkn  a  bromide  print  or  enlargement  is  not  entirely  satis- 
factory in  quality,  usually  the  best  course  is  to  make- 
another,  but  at  the  present  prices  of  materials  this  is  not 
always  desirable.  Moreover,  the  print  in  question  may 
be  the  best  which  it  is  jjossible  to  obtain  from  the  nega- 
tive, and  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  what  we  can  in  such 
circumstances  to  make  the  best  of  what  we  have  got. 

When  a  print  has  a  flat,  foggy  appearance  a  slight 
general  reduction  will  often  effect  a  great  improvement, 
and  for  this  purpose  nothing  is  better  than  a  very  weak 
solution  of  iodine,  which  is  poured  over  the  wet  print 
and  allowed  to  act  until  the  high  lights  turn  to  a  dark 
blue  with  a  slight  yellowing  of  the  finer  details  of  the 
image.  This  indicates  the  formation  of  iodide  of  silver, 
which  is  dissolved,  after  rinsing,  in  an  ordinary  fixing 
bath.  As  the  iodide  of  silver  is  less  soluble  than  the 
bromide,  it  is  very  necessary  to  give  sufficient  time  in  the 
hypo  so  as  t.o  make  certain  that  no  further  change  is 
likely  to  take  place.  The  iodine  solution  is  made  by 
putting  half  an  ounce  of  iodine  in  a  ten-ounce  stoppered 
bottle,  covering  it  with  water,  and  adding  crystals  of 
iodide  of  potassium  till  solutiqu  is  complete.  This  gives 
a  deep  brown  liquid,  of  which  sufficient  is  mixed  with 
water  to  give  a  rather  deep  sherry  colour.  It  should  be 
used  at  once,  as  the  solution  becomes  inert  on  standing. 
After  well  washing  from  the  hypo  the  image  is  capable 
of  intensification  by  any  of  the  methods  described  later. 
A  method  which  is  preferred  by  many  workers  is  to  use 
a  mixture  of  iodine  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  which 
effects  the  reduction  in  one  step  instead  of  two,  and  ha,s 
the  great  advantage  of  allowing  local  reduction  to  be  done 
with  great  facility.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  possible  entirely 
to  remove  any  unwanted  portions  of  the  image,  even  to' 
the  extent  of  turning  a  solid  print  into  a  vignette,  heavy 
skies  may  be  lightened,  lights  put  in  upon  buildings  or 
foregrounds,  and  the  solid  black  edges  sometimes  seen 
through  neglect  of  masking  the  negative  may  be  entirely 
removed  without  leaving  a  trace.  A  very  moderate  amount 
of  washing,  less  than  is  required  after  fixing,  is  sufficient 
after  this  treatment.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
the  solution  is  highly  poisonous,  and  due  precautions  should 
be  taken.  Much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  clean- 
ing up  and  local  reduction  by  using  the  well-known  ferri- 
cyanide  and  hypo  reducer,  but  this  sometimes  leaves  a 
faint  yellowish  image  after  the  black  one  has  disappeared. 
It  is,  however,  very  useful,  and,  of  course,  quite  safe  in 
use.  When  reducing  locally  it  is  advisable  to  suDOort 
the  print  on  a  glass  slab  or  the  back  of  a  dish  close  to 
a  running  tap,  .so  that  the  print,  can  be  rinsed  frequently 
to  ]n-6vent  hard  edges  being  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
solution.  A  common  defect  in  bromide  prints  is  the 
appearance  of  a  rusty -looking;  black,  which  is  usually  due 
to    over-exposur<»    and    short    development,    or    sometimes 
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'h^Tf  has  h«vn  rorrfvfc  exposure,  to  the  use   of    an 

•^n.     This  may  be  remedied  in 

■i^ification    with    the   chromium 

-1  or  t>v  solii   toninj^.     The  former  is  preferable,   as 

ily  is  it  cheaper  but  Mich  prints  are  usually  benefited 

•?  increased  contra>^t  which  results.     When  little  in- 

,^,  ,..,    ,.    „..^,i...|    tb*'following  , formula   should   be 

^romat*,    100   grains;    nure    hydro- 

iMini'ii-,  water,   10  ounces.     The  print  will 

in  this  tolution,  and  will  appear  much  as 

•    "    u-her 


J 


low.     Thi.  ■•■ 

which   fh«  . 

'O  to 


pure 


i)i.      Another  way 
print  in  an  ordi- 


are  iif' 
rusty  b! 
and    -1.  ,'    bath,    a."    u-.ed    for 

In    thi>   ! .      J lily    become   colder   in 

and   if  left  in  too  long   will   turn  to  a  slaty  blue. 

-  ■  '     -' '  I  be  well  washed,   but  require  no  fixinj. 

:at«  the  change  made  by  either  of  the-f 

to  cut  an  old  print  into  halve* 

when   tlip  two  are  roiiipared 


!■!  of   no   moment. 


.  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  any  imafte 

J  mercury. 

An  we  have  referred  to  the  gold-<a]phoeyanide  toning 


bath  for  giving  pure  blacks  on  black  and  white  prints,  it 
may  be  well  to  point  out  that  it«  action  is  very  different 
with  those  which  have  been  sulphide-toned;  with  such,  a 
good  red  chalk  colour  is  easily  got  by  simple  immersion 
for  the  requisite  time,  followed  by  fixation  in  a  plain 
hypo  solution. 

It  may  be  required  to  reduce  the  strength  of  an  over- 
developed print  from  a  hard  negative,  and  for  this  the 
chromium  intensifier  will  be  found  very  useful.  The  pro- 
cedure is  to  bleach  and  wash  as  usual,  but  only  to  develop 
to  the  desired  depth,  finishing  by  a  second  fixing  to  remove 
the  unreduced  silver  haloid  which  had  not  been  required 
to  form  the  second  image.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  neces- 
««ry  to  point  out  that  all  the  operations  we  have  mentioned 
■  e  conducted  by  gas  or  electric  light,  or  in  weak 
,  iit. 

f'tress  or  abrasiou  markings  are  very  common  upon  some 
makes  of  bromide  paper,  and  sometimes  are  difficult  to 
move  by  the  ordinary  method  of  friction,  either  with 
cotton  wool  while  wet  or  a  soft  rag  and  methylated  spirit 
when  dry.  In  such  ca.ses  they  would  be  found  to  yield 
quickly  to  a  very  dilute  ferricyanide  and  hypo  solution  or 
a  very  weak  iodine-cyanide  reducer.  Stress  markings  may 
be  to  a  great  estent  avoided  by  adding  3  or  4  minims  of 
a  10  per  cent  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  each 
ounce  of  (i.  This  addition   tends  to   reduce  con- 

trast in   th.  and   should   not  be   made  when   thin 

•■««  are  being  used.  The  gejieral  cliemical  fog 
by  excessively  prolonged  development  is  beet 
i  with  weak  iodine-cyanide  solution,  taking  care  to 
lie  action  before  the  image  itself  is  attacked;  with  a 
very  weak  solution,  which  will  quickly  clear  off  the 
develo|»er  fog,  it  takes  a  considerable  time  to  make  any 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  image 
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<«Ctb   f. 
he  > 


i«T  a«  whrn   rnakins  n  '■■[>▼.    Thai  i« 


....    -   A  hen  '  r">' 
o  nvOce  aocurate  > 

•  ill  gi'f-  -4  f'l!!  lp-!7' 
ijt.   •■^  ••;  •    •■   '    •!—    [ 
I--I '  V    not    tie   r    I  - 
I  til    II  .'li  th*  wibJK  f    A 

Th-T.      If    •  -vr-l      r>  .1- 

mak-'s    ■  ■  '     .ir  ■  I 

hieh   vanom   j   .r'-     .f 
betbrr  one  um-  a  i.'!.. 


<  riini[>e(l  fur  rnoiji  and  i«  >     .  , 
>  a*  to  wbvther  a  partiralar  lent 

•'  plate  in  the  given  apace  or  not ; 
'  liar  eate,  a  portrait  should  very 
■I    at    being   merely  copying — ».«., 

•ill  in  '<r>»  plune 


•  .f  •••■  ,  .t  BTr  rendered  f>n  the  piate. 
■■r.^  ur  a  short  f.<u»  lent  That  >■  to  »ay 
nat  i(  one  photAgraphu,  >ay,  »  bricJi  wall  "deed  on,"  with 
ny  docent  len»,  every  brick  will  be  the  •ame  aiae  in  the 
M^atire.  whether  in  the  centre  or  at  the  marginik.  To  take 
not.!  •  rule  ijr  other  scale  ran  be  enlarged  or 

4k  .    with    th»  cvrtaintv   that    it    «ill    be 

■rr.-  «1. 

N'  •«  not  do  to  let  the 

tier  tprawi  too  much  U)w»r<l»  the  camera,  or  hand*  and 
nrv*  are  apt  to  Ir>ok  too  large.  .\l<i'>  that  the  people  in  the 
ont  row  of  a  gronp  ottm  are  renderwl  noticeably  largfr  flian 
«  in  the  back  row.  This  k  put  down  to  thn  to-called 
diatortion  "  or  "wroni;  perapective  "  given  by  a  «hort-focaa 
il  I   want   1*1  thow    n   tli»t   Ihta:.  very 

-   are  act  ■•>*n   in  i  j.,r..riit  it  mu  oon- 

that  all  ie  MereMBnly  well.     I  will  try  and  prove  that 


•  JK^und  to  lie  a  littl.-  of  this  "distortion  "  in  every 
it  made  with  a  short-focus  Icns.  and  that  to  give  as 
correct  a  likeness  a*  possible  it  is  essential  to  use  a  lens  of  as 
long  a  focus  as  one  reaoonably  can  in  every  case.  It  is  very 
likelv  that  man/  of  the  instances  where  a  sitter  is  mya- 
t«>rioaslT    displeased    with    what    tlio    photographer    himself 


y'f         »    T>i«Unl»t*«  r^inl  ^linwi  nnrtf.«l  rn'i»ll 
H  .  ared  li  (o«>t  vLmw .  ,ittle 

f  virwr     p<;int     •Ii'.Wf    f:Tfn 

t^ww- «     -■^;  rnntminf-ly  incTvR^tm  UiL  -,V—  -  •--  - 


»  i."<w«cn  twool<i«oIii 
>ve  or  relAiion  in 
H  in  aixv,  and  l* 
......  1.1  C. 


ronsiden'  a  tin>>  [xrltait  can  be  pat  down  to  unsuspected  die- 
tortion  of  the  features. 

To  commence  with,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  perspective 
given  by  any  lens  whatsoever  is  exactly  the  same  as  seen  by 
the  human  eye  from  the  aarae  view-point.  If  any  question  as 
to  this  axiom  should  arise  in  the  reader's  mind,  I  will  ask  Kim 
to  examine   Fii{.    1       Here   is  an    upright   wall  divided    into 
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twelve  uniU^feet,  inches,  or  what  you  wUl.  A  little  in  advance 
ol  this  i«  another  wall  only  four  feet,  say,  high.  At  the  point 
inaiked  C  we  place  th^  lens  uf  our  camera  or  of  an  eye,  and 
in  either  case  we  cannot  see  or  jihotograph  anything  on  the 
rear  wall  below  where  the  thick  line  from  C  touches  it.  This 
is  simply  l>ecaus©  all  the  light-rays  from  that  wall  below  that 
point  are  cut  off  by  the  small  wall,  and  do  not  reach  the  lens 
or  eye.  If  we  make  a  photograph  Irom  that  particular  point, 
the  small  wall  will  appear  as  high  as  seven  feet  in  the  rear 

wall. 

T/enses  of  different  foci  will  give  very  different  results  from 
that  view-point  as  regards  size  of  image,  of  course,  and  we 
may  please  ourselves  whether  we  use  a  plate  that  will  take 
in  only  the  central  portion  of  tho  view  or  one  that  will  include 
a  very  "  wide  angle."  The  one  factor  that  affects  the  per- 
spective, which  is  the  relative  size,  and  eo  the  apparent  dis- 
tance between  objects  in  different  planes,   i«  the  point  from 


disproportionate  rendering  which  a  near  view-point  gives  in 
the  ca.9e  of  walls  is  shown  also  in  portraits,  probably  far 
more  than  is  suspected.  1  prefer  to  say  a  near  view-point 
rather  than  blame  the  short-focus  lens,  because,  as  I  have 
shown,  it  is  only  the  fact  that  the  latter  must  be  used  quite 
near  to  get  a  decent-«ized  image  that  causes  the  troublft  The 
same  distortion  wiU  show  itself  with  any  other  lens  if  we 
include  the  same  amount  of  subject. 

In  Fig.  2  I  show  in  diagrammatic  form  an  eight-foot  back- 
ground, and  a  sitter  5  ft.  6  in.  in  height  standing  full-length 
at  2  ft.  6  ins.  from  the  background.  A  is  the  ajds  of  a  six- 
inch  lens  at  a  distance  of  nine  feet  from  the  sitter  and  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  these  being  the  average  conditions  in 
taking  a  full-length  figure  to  be  four  inches  long  on  a  poet- 
card.  B  C  is  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  lens  axis,  whi«h 
passes  through  the  face  of  the  sitter,  and  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as   the  principal   plane   of  the  subject.    This  is   tlw 


Pig.  2.— Positions  (sectional)  of  8ft.  back- 
Vfroand  and  5ft.  Bin.  aitter;  floor  divided  into 
feet.  A  Is  axis  of  6in.  lens  at  9ft.  distance,  4ft. 
from  ground,  B  C  is  principal  plane  of  subject. 
Dotted  lines  cut  B  C  into  feet.  Any  part  of 
sabjeot  cut  by  dotted  lines  will  appear  to 
measure  a  foot  in  a  photograph,  whether  really 
greater  or  smaller. 


Fig.  3. — Section  of  head  (true  to  life)  divided 
into  inches.  A  Axis  of  Gin.  lest  at  30in.  B  C 
principal  plane  of  subject.  Thin  black  lines 
include  lin.  on  B  C.  Parts  on  other  planes 
touching  a  pair  of  these  lines  will  appear  as 
lin.  Note  apparent  reduction  in  height  of 
upper  part  of  head. 


Fig.  4. — As  Fig.  3  with  lens  raised  to  level 
of  top  of  head.  Note  upper  part  of  head 
rendered  almost  normal,  but  Icwer  half  con- 
siderably foreshortened. 


which  tlie  subject  is  observed  or  photographed.  Coming  back 
to  the  figure,  we  take  the  view-point  A,  which  is  the  same 
height  from  the  ground  as  C,  the  previous  one.  This  more 
distant  point  allows  us  to  see  nearly  everything  above  the 
four-foot  mark  on  the  back  wall,  and  so  the  small  waU  does 
not  appear  so  exaggerated  in  size.  This  proveis  the  most 
obvious  of  the  points  in  favour  of  getting  more  reasonable 
perspective  by  the  choice  of  a  distant  view-point.  Another 
side  of  the  question  is  at  once  seen  when  we  lower  the  two 
view-points  a  foot  in  each  case.  The  difference  in  the  case 
ol  A  lowered  to  B  is  very  slight,  but  C  lowered  to  D  imme- 
diately cute  off  a  very  large  slice  of  the  back  wall. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  although  in  the  figure  only 
one  particular  line  is  taken,  that  is  the  one  from  the  eye  or 
leins  to  the  top  ol  the  four-foot  wall  and  beyond,  the  same 
jvction  applies  to  every  line  of  light  that  reaches  the  lens  in 
every  part  of  the  subject.  The  reader  will  recognise  that  in 
tliis  illustration  I  ha^re  made  the  conditions  more  extreme 
than  will  occur  in  portraituTe  simply  so  that  the  principle 
could  be  plainly  shown,  and  I  wll  proceed  to  show  that  the 


plane  that  would  \te  taken  when   regarding  the  subject  us 
copy  to  be   photographed.      The   dotted   lines    were  made  1"' 
dividing   this   principal  plane  into   feet,   just   as   the  "back- 
ground"   and    "sitter"    are,    and   ruling  straight  lines  from 
the  view-point,  where  the  lens  is,  through  the  points. 

Having  explained  the  parts  of  this,  figure,  I  will  now  shr." 
the  meaning  of  it.     From  the  lens,  at  the  point  menticne' 
each   division  of  the   line  B  C  between   the  dotted  lines  w3J: 
appear  exactly  what  it   is — one   foot.     Also,    as  the  fiiiish«i 
portrait  will  appear  much  more  as  though  on  the  same        ' 
B  C   than   it   is  in   reality,  every  other  part  of   the  sn   j'- 
cut  by  any  pair  of  dotted  lines  will  appear  to  be  a  foot  high. 
If    a  more   distant   view-point  is  chosen  (and  a  longer-fooa* 
lens   if   necessary),    the  angles   of   the   dotted    lines   will  not 
spread  themselves  so  violently,  as  I  showed  in  Fig.  1.    J  hav 
purposely    shown,  the  sitter   as  a   thin,   straight  line,    but 
should    like    each    interested  reader    to    sketch    in,    howev. 
roughly,    one  of  his   favourite   poses,   -with  measurenbents   ' 
«cale   taken   from   the   actual  sitter.     Then,   noting   how   iht, 
dotted  lines  cut  the  figure,  he  will  see  to  what  extent  .i  pw* 
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.kH<i  the  lens  will  fill   the  -space   between  the  Une»,   and 

•  appear  to  measnre  a  {not,  and  the  more  hactward 

will   apppar  smaller   than    reality.     For  instance,    a 

■  hard  on  a  chair-back  or  hoidini: 

in  his  i>..cket,  and  turning  diagon- 

ihe  ien?,    wiii   iii.M-iii>-  (aL.ng  the  lens  axis   A) 

.    -,   {eet,.«r  eighteen  imli,-,  ^,a  each  side  ol  the  line 

'.   from  the  forward  hand  to  the  rear  elbow.     It  can   l>e 


.u'i  in  this  way  with  very  titt' 
practical  test,  that  of  two  ■' 


•  I 


-  uf  tUc  i^uier  uicn- 
■  •!  as  not  far  short  of 
uf   tht*  <iliirr. 

Ier»«   i*  f^.uiflime*    un-J   for    full-len>!th   <-abin<'t 

:    work,   and  it   will    l)e  seen   that  the  distortion 

.:   at  9   ft.    from   the   «:tter  is  considerable.    It   in 

■  >m  used  farther  than  this — i.t..  t..  give  a  shorter  iuiage 

'    ""    -    '         and.   a»   1  »Ii  !'       I.   a  still   nearer 

rease  lh<»  fai-  Uut  «x  th»n  w» 


If  we  could   view  the 

^i  qyes  to  thMe  points 

practirally   parallel  too.    Uow«rer,  we  cannot  make 

f'  fn  infinity.  «nd  most  put  up  with  at  least  a  little 

■■>n  of  a  nearer  view-p.jint.    Taking  BC   acain  as 

ind    A   aa    tlie    axis    of 

<■  «  f«ill-f«c«  p'.r'rait).  if 


>   fonr  inches,  is  i' 

....•-eHjaartors.     Whil«-   m: 

'.  be   forgotten  that   the  >ai 


/lot    in*   noltfcd,    1> 

charm  of  any  fa.- 
will   not   b«  exagg«rat«^ 


■    •  in,.,    r 

l.ut  fr<. 


far. 

tro 

pir 

t\i  .  -  . 
the  same  <|:< 
Tiou'.  <.»»e.  It  I- 
witli  'iU-  top  <,f  n 
in  tlr«  .  -1- 

I   •)\  i«  n       1 
OMi:{\    -d   With  tl 
Uw-  i^  .-,  which  at.......   ,..• 

of  the  nose  to  the  chin,  a*  - 
onl .    '  ' 

by 
aO' 

allord  this   I'-s*    w::li' 


the  centre 
...   ....    top  of  the 

t  to  the  lens  M  only 


pdjrta 
■  «atnl 
-rp,  and  it  cai. 
Jiat  •  very  flat- 
in  this  wiyr,  but  the 
'■  -'-'•.■Kly  promi- 


le^ci 

t ,  and 

plane,   will   lie 

'>•-  fall  siz«i  as 

ver  half  of 


the  chin.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  decieaso  in 
size  in  any  slope  in  any  part  of  a  subject  gives  tho 
impression  of  increa.se  of  distance  in  that  slope,  while  an 
"nt  of  the  image  of  the  slope  tends  to  make  tho  park 
M.re  upright  instead  of  slanting.  If  reference  is  made 
again  to  Fig.  2,  it  wUl  be  seen  that  a  figure  whose  foot  is  in 
.-idvance  of  the  line  BC  will  have  that  foot  and  that  portion 
of  the  floor  larger  in  size  (in  the  photograph)  than  it  should 
be,  and  the  slope  of  the  boot  and  of  the  floor  will  appear  to 
run  downwards  instead  of  towards  the  observer,  while  as  we 
g..  back  behind  B  C  such  slants  m  are  in  the  subject  or  in  the 
ba«-kcroand  will  be  reduced  in  size  and  will  give  the  effect  of 
much  greater  distance  still  by  reason  of  the  unduly  exagger- 
ated foreground.  This  effect  is  common  in  the  work  of  cheap 
studios,  and  an  example  analysed  will  show  the  rapid  dimi- 
nution of  background  det*il,  coupled  with  great  spreading 
of  the  feet  and  foreground.  . 

.\ni.ther  point  in  the  use  of  the  long-focus  lens— that  i«  to 

say,   of  the  distant  view-point,  does  not  affect   the  apparent 

distortion  of  the  subject  in  the  finished  result, 

.•  advant.i?^  to  the  o|>erati.)r.     If  we  go  back  to 

th.'  lirst  or  seiiud  it  i«  seen  how  much  of  the  back- 

grouml  IS  hidden  l'\  •  r  when  a  near  view-point  is  taK.'n 

and  how  the  timaimng   margin  is  dwarfed  in  size.    For  this 

rea«on  the  user  of  a  short-focM  lens  has  to  place  his  sitter  in 

the  centre  of  bis  background,  and  can  only  just  manage  to 

1 -h   margin    of    the    latter    without    showing    ita 

•ting  further  away,  one  uses  very  much  less  of 

i.iund  at  a  time,  and  for  three-quarter-length  figuies 

-  it  becomes  possille  to  ring  tver  so  many  changes  on 

one  background  by  ii*ing  <liffei*nt  portions  of  it  from  various 

angles  aa  well  as  straight  on. 

There  is  a  simple  method  of  explaining  and   proving  my 
argumenU  far  more  convincingly  than  my  diagrams,  which  it 
is  not  possible  lor  me  to  cany  out  at  the  present  time,  bat 
V  student  of  portraiture  can  arrange  for  hinuelf.    A 
lie  of  wood  or  cardboard  can   be  made,  say  not  lee* 
than   twrlvi    by  ten   inches  inside   me»*iuremenU.       Inches   are 
marke<l  "n  each  iide,  and  tacks  or  pinis  driven  in  on  which  to 
wind  stwit  white  or  black  thread  so  as  to  divide  the  opening 
of  the  frame  into  inch  sm"*"*'-    T1»'»  "'"""I''  ^  hung  so  that 
it  can  be  adjusted  to  the  liei«ht  of  the  face  of  a  seated  person, 
'    getting  someone  t..  .  x|Mriment  on,  take  a  few  negativee 
e  head,   with  the  Mjuares  in  contact  with  the  face  from 
dilU-renl   p"int.   of   view— different,   I  mean,    a«   regard*  dis- 
tance as  weti  a.  .inci*      Probably  it  would   l>e  best  to  leave 
out  the  hori/  the  centre  to  allow  the  nose  to 

project  and  U'  •""»«  in  contact  with  the  principal 

plane*  ol  the  face. 

Wnen  dry-mounting  w^»  first  introduced,  one  of  the  strong 
poinU  put  forward  in  it*  favour  was  that  it  obviated  the  die 
,  a  likeness  diiu  to  expansion  of  the  print  in  the  wet- 
method.   I  hold  that  the  apparent  distortion  due  to 
<-u»  lens  '  '  "f  '!»«  nearness  ol  the  view-point 

■..•  than  any  (hat  may  retiult  from 


•Mtknees  t-i 


ijre 


a  go<-.i 


'i^the  prinix. 


D.  CiiA&r.EH. 


KORTHt?»JMl :.  .     .mIIBITIONs 
Oot-J-f      14     to     NfVfiTil-iT     30      R'.y.l      I'liiitn({r.k|>hic     Society. 

.SwreUrv.    f.    l'  ",.   Hue. ,'11  .Sqo.ir<>,    l^aAin,   W.C.l- 

N'i»>inber    9    to    !■  .-iter  Aniiit«-ur    Photognphir    Society. 

Hoo.  Secretary,  Walter  JohnMn,  30,  Hartingt^m  Ito»d    Ch'.rlion- 
ciim- Hardy.   Mancbetter 


Crrr  or   I-ostiox  iwd  Caipri n^tTii   I>HOTO«R\rHlc  Socitxv.— The 

winter  sewion  »ill  open  on   M  ■!')  ir     S-.y^mt- ■•    !"     -■ 


■*.h  a  lantern 


Mr.  C.  Forb«»,  entitled  "Tho  Romance  of  Old  London." 
Any  of  our  readers  Willi  I      The  meeting  sUrts  at  seven 

,>M,,.lt^ii.l  .vill  temiinat,'  .  a.l5.     The  society's  programme 

IIS  and   lectiirsB  unlades  those  by  S.    Brigden,    .1 

1; „,   K.    U.   Lswton,   F.   W.   Slater,   B.   C.  Wickison, 

G.  B.  Clifton,  and  othem.     The  mfinbership  fee  is  7».  6d.  annually, 
and  particulars  will  be  forwnrded  to  any  person  diniring  to  join. 

Mr.  ARTBtrs  C.  GoNonr  notifies  us  that  ha  is  removing  h^H 
businew  from  Bickmansworth.  His  new  premiaos  are  not  ynl 
obtained,  but  in  the  meantime  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  him 
at  Croft  .Studio,  East  Street,  Seaford,  Sussex. 
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DYES    IN    PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(The  umreut  issue  of  the  l''rencli  newly  establislied  clieinieal  journal  "  Chiinie  ct  Industrio,"  which  is  the  orgau  oi  the  French 
Society  of  Industrial  Chemistry,  contains  a  coinuiunication  by  Dr.  A.  Seyewetz  which  usefully  reviews  the  various  applications 
of  artificial  colouring  matters  to  photographic  processes.  Inasmuch  as  Dr.  Seyewct?,  gives  in  a  good  deal  of  detail  particuiai's 
of  the  dyes  which  are  employed  for  various  photographic  operations,  the  translation  of  part  of  his  paper,  which  is  given  below, 
is  of  interest.    That  portion  dealing  particularly  with  the  dyes  employed  in  colour  processes  will  be  published  in  the  '•  Colour 


oi  bue  ayes  wtucn  ure  euipiuyeu  lur  vulivub  {juuuuj^loi^&ii^  vim^nvtyj^iaf  uuc  n^tM 
is  of  interest.  That  portion  dealing  particularly  with  the  dyes  employed  in 
Photogiapby  "  Supplement, — Kds.  "  B.  J.") 

Tut:  inodorn  artiiicinl  colouring  matters,  the  iLse  of  which  is 
■  )f  in»portance  to  a  large  numljer  of  industries,  in  particular, 
those  of  dyeing  and  printing  on  textile  fabrics,  have  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  applications  in  photography,  and  the  pn>- 
i;re«fe  of  i)iliot<igraphy  in  monochiwme  as  well  as  in  colour  owes 
a  good  dt«l  during  the  past  few  years  to  tliLs  branch  of  purely 
chamioal  manufacture.  The  several  purposes  for  which  dyes 
are  employed  in  photography  may  be  stat-ed  as  follows  :  — 

In  orthochn>matic  photography. 

In  the  preparation  of  non-halation  plates. 

In  colour  photography  by  the  triple  superposition  method, 
iu  tihe  making  of  colonr-s-creen  plates,  in  processes  depending 
upon  the  production  of  colours  from  colourless  substances  by 
the  action  of  light,  and  in  those  based  upon'  the  bleach-out 
action  of  light  upon  dyes. 

Tinting  of  cinematogpai)h  films  and  safelight  paiiei-s. 

Orthochromatic  Photosrapby. 

As  is  wtdl  known  the  negative  obtained  on  an  oi-dinary 
j>hotographic  plate  is  a  false  rendering  of  the  action  of  rays  of 
light  of  different  colours.  In  the  absence  of  special  means, 
yellow,  orange,  and  red  are  reproduced  as  exceedingly  dark 
tonee  in  the  photogi-aphic  print,  whilst  blue  and  violet  are 
represented  by  very  light  tones.  A  white  drawing  on  a  blue 
ground  or  black  on  red  might  thus  yield  a  photographic  copy 
<»nsisting  of  one  unifoi-ra  tone  in  which  none  of  the  details  of 
th«  design  would  be  visible.  Inasmuch  as  the  relative  sensi- 
tiveness of  phot<^aphic  plates  can  be  modified  in  order  to 
yield  photographic  renderings  comparable  wit;h  those  iiereeived 
by  the  eye,  the  disabilities  of  the  ordiiLai^y  plate  may  be 
avoided  by  such  orthochromatic  or  isochromatic  preparations, 
llie  addition  to  the  photographic  emulsion  of  certain  colouring 
mattem  effects  a  displacement  of  the  actinic  action  of  light 
and  imparts  to  these  pi-eparations  very  considerable  sensitive- 
.««  to  rays  of  the  greater,  wave  lengths.  At  the  present  time 
<ertain  dyes  are  used  Which  effect  such  a  preponderating  sensi- 
tising action  for,  yellow  and  green  rays  in  comparison  wit^ 
violet  that  the  sensitive  plates  can  be  employed  without  a 
.ompen^ating  hght-filter  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  to  cut  down 
.t  certain  proportion  of  violet  rays.  The  sensitising  action 
do^  not,  however,  corres,,ond  exactly  with  the  aWrption 
specti-um  of  the  dye.  ^ 

Only   a  small    number  of   colouring    matters    ,K«se8s    these 

T^n  11. ^r  "  :"''*■""""  quantities.  Some  of  them 
n?  vL^r  '  i;f°P°'-t'""  ^hat  the  sensitised  plate  possesses 
no  visible  colouration,  appearing  colourless  to  the  eye.  The 
dye.  cannot  be  chosen  as  can  tlhose  for  Uie  purpose  of  making 
xJoured  screens,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  examiLtion  o4  of 

ak!^  nSl'^'i  'P"'""""'    "'"""«^    *^«  °P«'=-1   sensitising 

akes  place  m  consequence  of  the  plate  with  which  dye  has 

'z^i^^Ti  a^fJir/-  ^:'^^.  *^«  ^^^ 

d^erent  from  ^  :x^'\^  :s:s::r^'\::'-, 

must  be  assumed  that  the  dye  possesses  sensitising  pr;,irtiea 

"^ItZT  'S"  *"^  *"  '^™  =*  --P-"d  wit^  L^'nver 
>alt  analogously  U>  the  formation  of  a  "  lake."  In  this  cl!^ 
It  rs  the  absorption  .pectrum  of  this  compound  which  is  ^ 
effective  agent,  and  not  that  of  the  solution  of  the  dye 


Tile  examination  of  the  absorption  spectrum  will  thus  give 
only  very  approximate  indications  of  the  colour-sensitising 
properties  of  the  dye.  Very  dilute  solutiena  of  the  dyes,  so 
dilut«  as  to  exhibit  no  perceptible  absorption,  to  the  eye,, 
nevertheless,  are  capable  of  exercising  a  pronounced  sensitising 
action.  The  feature  which  distihguishes  a  true  colour-sensi' 
tising  dye  fixjm  one  which  acts  simply  as  a  screen  is  that 
the  former  exerte  its  action  in  these  minute  quantities  and, 
therefore,  without  colouring  the  emulsion ;  also  it  gives  rise  to 
no  reduction  of  the  sensitiveness,  and,  consequently,  does  noi 
call  for  an  increased  time  of  exposure.  The  sensitising  power 
of  a  dye  can  only  be  detei-mined  experimentally  by  photor 
graphing  a  spectrum  on  a  sensitive  plate  impregnated  wiUi 
the  dye  to  be  tested. 

Dyes  Used  as  Sensitisers. 

The  principal  classes  of  dyes  among  which  are  to  be  found 
colour-sensitisers  are  the  derivatives  of  diphenylmethane,  tri- 
phenylmethane,  acridine,  and  phenyl-acridine  and  quinoline. 
There  are,  moreover,  dyes  belonging  to  other  classes  whidi 
exert  a  sensitising  action  only  when  reducing  at  the  same 
time  the  general  sensitiveness.  These  dyes  possess  a  vry 
limited  practical  interest.  The  various  dyes,  accordinj;  to 
their  chemical  constitution,  produce  sensitising  action  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  but  none  of  them,  whether 
employed  alone  or  in  admixture  in  variable  proportions  jier- 
mits  of  reproducing  the  sijectrum  with  the  relative  value  of 
colours  perceived  by  the  eye.  Exceedingly  effective  sensitising 
can,  however,  be  obtained  for  limited  parts  of  the  spectrum, 
sudh  aa  the  yellow  and  the  green  of  one  part,  or  for  the 
red  of  another.  By  utilising  these  partial  results,  the  em- 
ployment of  several  dyes  thus  yields  a  sensitising  effect  greater 
for  the  red  and  yellow  than  for  the  blue  and  violet,  but  .^till 
without  attaining  the  respective  colour  values  perceived  by 
the  eye. 

Sensitisers  for  Yellow-Green,  Yellow-Orange,  and 
Red-Orange. 

The  dyes  of  the  phthalein  class  are  the  most  important 
sensitisers  for  yellow  and  green.  Eosine,  erjthrosine,  and  rose 
bengal  are  employed  for  the  preparation  of  orthochTOraatic 
plates  sensitive  t.o  yellow  and  green.  Sensitisers  for  yellow 
and  orange  are  the  blue,  violet,  or  red  dyes.  Quinoline  red, 
rosaniline  violets,  more  particularly  ethyl  violet,  and  the 
cyanines  are  employed  for  the  sensitising  of  plates  to  red  and 
orange.  Lastly,  certain  cyanines  permit  of  sensitising  at  one 
and  the  same  time  to  orange  and  red. 

The  manufacture  of  orthochromatic  plates  has  made  im- 
portant progress  during  the  past  few  years  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  a  large  number  of  new  cyanine  dyes,  the  original 
type  of  which  is  ordinary  cyanine  obtained  by  condensation 
with  caustic  alkali  of  equimolecular  compounds  of  quinoline 
iodo-ethylate  and  quinaldine  in  alcoholic  solution.  By  .  m- 
ploying  the  sensitising  properties  of  quinaldine  quinoline 
ethyl-cyanine.  Dr.  Miethe  provided  the  starting-point  of  «ork 
undertaken  by  various  dye  factories  for  the  preparation  of  u^-r. 
cyanine    sensitisers. 

The  lepidine-cyanine  blues  exert  their  sensitising  action 
beyond  C  in  the  red  of  the  spectrum,  whilst  the  violet-red 
quinaldine-cyanines  sensitise  only  beyond  D  J  C  in  the  oranuc 
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The  quiuAhlin^-c}anin«s  |mi«b<-«s  several  «<lvant3ges  over  the 
lt^i<lin«^7anint«,  ahj  as  the  s«-nsituing  into  the  rod  is  a  very 
•i<^iraUe  feature,  attempts  have  been  made  to  pru<luce  quin- 
aUiiw-cyanines  of  bluer  o)Iour  in  order  to  inorea»>  the  red 
aenaitiveneie.  Dr.  Koni^  hiis  emp1i>yed  a  wliole  series  of  eabsti- 
tuted  quinoliaua  in  order  to  obtain  new  cxanin.*^.  and  has 
found  that  the  iodo-methvLates  of  quinoline  and  of  -uiwitituted 
'|uHi.i!.|in.>  (met*  and  para)  yield  bluer  ovaninee.  I  )rlho- 
ilironi^  T  (para-t<jlu-<juinaldine  para-tolu.quinoline  ethyl- 
■  VTiMMf)  exerta  it*  nensitising  action  not  only  in  the  orange, 
vellow.  and  green,  but  in  the  red.  Pinachrome,  pinaverdnl 
•nd  hoBiocol  are  cyanine«  analogous  to  orthochrame.  Ethyl- 
pyanin.'.  pin»cy«nol,  and  dirvanine,  di*x>vered  by  Dr.  Kilni^, 
poariaw  notable  sensitising  pr..|>erti«!.  The  two  first  sensi- 
tise into  the  red  near  the  line  B  with  a  notable  predominanoe 
of  the  orange  and  red  rt^Iatively  to  the  blue.  Lastly. 
dicyanine  produces  sensiti.iing  into  the  extreme  red,  but  with- 
out pmiuminanoe  over  the  blue. 

Th«!  manufacture  of  dyw?  employird  as  fulour-si>nsitiseFB  has 
hitherto  !«»•»   the  monopr.Iy  of  a  few  Oerman  factories,  but  it 
can  be  maiTily  undertaken,  and  at  small  c<*t,  by   French  dye 
manufacturetw,  arooni;  th.-  rhtiuists  of  wh<^>m  an- 
thoae  capable  of  di».-»iv«-ring  new  djFes  po<»')»in<;  »  : 
]M<rtini  saperior  to  tb«  sobstani**  at  prevent  in  U!-e. 

Dxea  for  Non>HalaHan  Plate*. 

.\monK  tho  rarious  meant*  for  the  pr»>«nlion  of  halation  the 
nbst  ellectiTe  is  ihe  incorporation  between  the  gUas  and  the 
emujsion  coating  of  a  tramtparent  nd-onnge  or  green  film,  or 
on'i  of  suitable  non-actioic  txdour  whidi  afaaortw  all  the  rays 
after  their  rfiflection  from  tb<'  I'Kok  Airface  of  tlie  gla«s.  The 
dyv  emploreil  for  the  i'<'!<>iir.'iti..ti  of  this  film  mfuin*  not  only 
Ui  jiOK*-**!  a  suit.!!.!"    1  '''We 

into  the  I'inulHion  m  ■;  '**t 

M'ir>«>v>'r.  It  p^iiiiri*  to  t»»  r»-a"iily  ilei^>|ori)««i  in  oidvr  not 
til  oletriH-t  tii»  op.T.'ition  of  pnntint;  fr<>ni  the  tintshad  negative. 
Only  a  few  dT**i  fulfil  th<«e  nqvinsmenta,  among  tbem  itosolir 
and  (lotigo  r«l. 

Oyea  for  Cinennatocrapb  Films  and  for  Safelight 
Pap«ra. 

The  dyi-in^  of  cim-mat< 'graph  lilras  for  the  porposi-  of  prtv 
during  various  artii>li<-  fflfcts  in  a  di^'«lopm»nt  which  consume* 
rary  cnnsidurablx  ()iiantiti<<«  of  the  colouring  materials,  ettht-r 
for  uniformly  tinting  the  whole  film  or  for  oolouring  only  the 
It.  ■     ..n  of  It.     In  the  ruse  ..f    ■  •  process  the  bands 

•<-h«l  on   fr«m»-%   .in-l    i  .    soaked   in   water 

arr  tmmer^  '  ■•''•■  dyes,  whiek  genarally 

are  thoae  'il  i  'Mit   in   tliese  baths  nntil 

the  requisite  depth  has  bn*-u  ttciir>-d,  then  rinsed  and  dried. 
The  local  colouring  of  films  l>y  nu-nn*  of  a  bninh  which  follows 
the  outliiwa  of  the  imsge  i.^  a  pfii>-H<i  wbii^h  from  its  nature  i* 
one  which  can  receive  little  indii-tnal  application. 

I<a«itly,  a  one  of  ^^yv9  whfh  i  .in not  >»  paawl  ov\-r  without 
mention  is  ■•■nt  papers  of  red, 

','!»••«,  -tr  t         ■  '!•     Th»«r'  papen 

"I  lamps, 
..^   ■  ■:■■ .    |i'  ■--  -^    i.r-  . ,  ■  '  •-   latter. 

Apart  from  the  avoidanoe  of  any  ritik  of  hreakage  the  colour 
can  1»  choeea  so  aa  to  obtain  the  maximum  luminosity  for  the 
eye  and  the  minimum  of  actinic  t>ff«rt  upon  the  sensitive 
materials.  Also  by  the  use  of  thrse  papers  in  a  greater  or  leaner 
number  of  saaembled  sheets  tho  illumination  can  be  readily 
\  iri>«l  in  any  <l<rtired  way  and  the  safelight  thus  readily 
'-•■rnixiunde'l  in  atvordance  with  the  strength  of  the  light  and 
»ith  the  q>erial  senaitiveiM-ss  of  the  material  whtdi  is  being 
han<lled. 

It  will  thu*  bavf  lj»»-n  !»"-n  ve<l  in  many 

nuinerTims  appli<«t ion*   lu    i  li  in-  same  time 


it  is  to  be  noted  that  tlie  properti<-s  wliifh  ar»>  ocquinxl  in  the^» 
various  photographic  use*  are  different  f  i'<>m  those  demanded  in 
the  dyeing  of  textile  fabrics  where,  a]>art  from  the  brilliancy  I'f 
the  colour,  the  permanence  of  the  dyes  towards  phymcal  aii<i 
chemical  agentj>  is  the  chief  consideration.  Tho  special 
qualitii«  which  dyes  for  photDgraj)hic  purposes  should  possess 
are  thus  even  now  very  imperfectly  realised.  There  is  ample 
opportunity  for  innniifacturers  to  <lenionstTato  their  enterpris»> 
in  tho  production  of  new  products.  These  latter,  even  though 
they  may  be  of  no  servico  in  the  dyeing  of  fabrics,  will  lie 
assured  of  securinK  a  considerable  demand.  The  consumption 
of  tliem  may  not  be  comparable  with  that  of  the  suhstanct-^ 
employed  in  dyeing,  but  their  p^lative  high  price  jJiould  coni- 
p<.<nsat«  in  a  measure  for  the  lesser  scale  on  which  they  are  use«l. 
and  should  lead  to  the  establishnn.-nt  of  an  interesting  branch 
of  dve   manufacture. 

k.  Skykwetz. 


€xl)il)ition$. 


PKTURRS  BY  SIR  FRANK  SHORT.   R..V  ,   AT  HAMl'SHUlK 

HOUSE. 

....  uxMbilicn  of  great  beauty  aiid  eduoationul  vatua  is  now  to  !»■ 
seen  at  Haaipshirs  House.  The  works  shown  are  in  some  of  tlo- 
media  employed  by  the  talented  and  versatile  artist,  Sir  Frank  J. 
Khitrt,  R.A.,  President  uf  the  Society  of  Painter  Etchers. 

Alliwuich  none  of  his  water  coloum  are  included,  reprssentativi- 
examples  of  etciiing,  meezotint,  aqua-tint,  and  dry-tint  may  l>e 
Men  and  ttodied  upon  tlie  walk.  Titers  are  three  dozen  picturi-. 
abool  half  of  whicii  ore  originaU,  including  Sir  Frank's  Acndemv 
picturv  of  thin  ywar.  an  aqua-tint  entitled  "The  New  Moon.  ' 
Other  spivimrnii  of  interest  ar*  piiKraWiigs  for  the  completion  mI 
the  "  Ljber  Studiurum,"  and  one  or  two  other  metzotiots  after 
Turner  of  a  nt'^re  ambitioiis  cluriu'ter.  A  inong  the  portraits  tlie 
world^arrjous  repiuduction  of  Vextier's  ^tadame  de  Lambcdle— the 
uirfurtunate  friend  and  confldanle  of  Murie  Antoinette — is  here.  But 
•Tea  amoog  mi  many  lovely  pictures  tlie  arresting  beauty  of  the 
mesaotiot,  Diana  and  Endymion,  after  O.  F.  Watts,  appeals  perlui|i<- 
must  strongly. 

The  eshHiitafm  is  open  ever>-  day  for  the  next  numth.  Tieitox 
are  onrdiaHv  tn\'ited. 


Patent  nciDSs 


Pnttu   paifnlt—applicatiotu    and    ipecifications—art    tr*aUd    in 
"  Photo- ittehanicai  Kole:" 

Afiplicationii.  .Srpt«iut>er  Ifrto  Nuvendwc  2 
Platw.— No.   15,794.     Manufacture    uf    photographic    plates    »»i<l 

pictures.     J.    H.   Ohristeiiaen. 
Lrtsas. — No.     16.106.       Lens-adjusting    devices    for    photographic 

cameraii.     H.  A.  (iile  and  Intemstional  Patent  L>ioeasing  Corpor.i- 

tion. 
('AMSn.«x. — No.  15,184.     Photographic  camenui.     J.  P.  Hansen. 
UBTXi.orixn    .ArPABATCS. — No.     15.185.     f'onibined    apparatus    tot 

ilevp|o|>ini;.    fixinK,    and     wuiihin({    photographic  fihns  or  pl8t«-». 

J.   V.  Hansen. 
raulivlWn  wooHAfHr.— No.    16.207.     PIhiU>  microgrsphic   apparatn-. 

C.  \V.   Ko!w. 
Apparatvs.   —   No.       15.828.         Photographic       apparatus.         '■. 

(tarl.ni;nati  and  E.  Zani|nrti. 
Virw-n.NDM.*.— No.     15,605.     View-fiiidera     for     eamerss.     H.    H. 

Mc<"iillum. 

f'AJir.Kvs. No.  15,476.     Pliotoi;r:ipliic  nimeriut.     R.  H:  McOmiieM. 

I'HiNT  KliTKBS.— No.    15,521.     Miieliini'H     for     drying     phot4>t;rapliic 

priiitn.     8.  H.  .Morse. 
Kni.aroiso.— No.  15,914.     Djyiight  fiilarKiiig.  re<luoiiig.  and  prin 

ing  apparatus.     J.   G.   Brown. 
SinrrreB!!.— No.    16,218.     Lens  Jihullent    for    photographic   camenw. 

J.   P.   Hansen 
(•»»IKRAS.— No.  16,484.     Photographic  caniems.     R.  S.   McOonii.ll. 
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Lknsec. — No.  16,630.    Photographic  lenses.     A.  A.  Smith. 
Aejual    Pbotogbapht. — No.     16,540      Photographic     camenui     for 

Aircraft.     C.    M.    Williameon. 
CoLocR-SENBiTiva      EMnLSiONs. — No.       16,845.       Colour-sensitissd 

(ihotographic  material."!.     O.  Blodi  and  F.  F.  Renwick. 
I'KtNTiNo. — No.  J6.765.       Photographic   printing.  •    Marchant   and 

Co. 
i>iTEi.oPBro    Afpakatus. — No.   16,969.    Apparatus  for  developing, 

washing,  and  drying  photo-prints.     L. .Shaw. 
Film  ENVf.ix)PBS. — No.  17,255.     Photographic  film  envelopes.     J.  P. 

Han.wn. 
Films.— No.  17,191.     Photographic  films.     I.  M.  Kelley. 
C'hangiso  Boxes.     No.  17,954. — Change    boxes    for    photographic 

cameras  and  developing  tanks  therefor.     D.  Brower. 
Shptterb.     No.  17,759. — Photographic  shutters.     A.  H.  F.  Perl. 
DvRK-SLlDES.      No.     17,862. — Dark-s]ide.s     for     cameras.      A.     G. 

Pickard,  F.  Slinger  and  Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Co. 
IIndee-Sea  Effects.     No.  17,667. — Tank  and  method  for  producing 

photographic  under-sea  effects.     F.  D.  Williams. 


aOMPLKTE  SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
Tkttt  fptcificatioTis  are  obtainabU,  price  6d.  each,  post  free,  from 
the  Patent  Office.  S5,  Soutfuimplon  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 
The  date   in   braekete   is  that  of  application  in   thit   country;  or 
abroad,  in  the  cote  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 
Print  Washebs.— No.  118,743.     (November  14,  1917.)      The  novel 
feature  of  the  washer  is  the  provision  of  several  differently  placed 
jets  of  water  the  snccessively  repeated  action  of  which  keeps  the 
prints  in  consUmt  movement.    This  is  done  by  means  of  a  multiple- 
way  tap  to  which  several  pipes  leading  to  the  jets  are  connected,  the 
tap  being  operated  by  the  up  and  down  movement  of  a  ball  float 
contained  in  >  tank  with  a  siphon  outflow.  , 

Water  enters  through  a  pipe  (1)  and  passes  by  a  side  tube  (3), 
controlled  by  »  tap  (3),  into  a  tank  (4)  placed  above  the  tank  (5) 


Fig.    1. 

in  which  prints  are  washed.  The  tank  (4)  is  fitted  with  a  discharge 
siphon  (6),  the  tank  refilling  at  a  rate  controlled  by  the  opening 
of  the  tap  (3). 

In  the  tank  is  a  ball  float  (7),  which  falls  as  the  tank  empties. 
Projecting  from  the  float  is  a  tube  (8)  moving  up  and  down 
with  the  movement  of  the  float  and  guided  by  on  upright  rod. 
This  tube  operalps  a  four-way  tap,  shown  in  Fig.  3. 


The  key  (11)  of  this  tap  is  hollow,  and  is  formed  with  •■n 
annular  series  of  perforations  (17)  in  communication  with  an 
annular  groove  (18)  in  the  barrel  (12)  of  the  tap  into  which  water 
enters  from  the  pipe  (1),  Fig.  1.-  Formed  in  the  key  (11)  is  an 
elongated  perforation  (19)  which,  when  the  key  is  rotated,  registers 
successively  -with  four  circular  perforations  in  the  barrel  (12), 
through  which  perforations  water  passes  successively  by  the 
pipes  (13,  14.  15.  16). 

Four  arms  (21)  are  fixed  to  the  key  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  and  successively  turned  by  a  trigger  (22),  Fig.  2,  hinged  to 
the  tuTje  <8).  Thus  when  the  float  (7)  risee  the  trigger  (22)  pushes 
the  arm,  and  with  it  the  key,  through  a  quarter  of  a  revolution. 
As  the  float  falls,  on  the  tank  emptying,  the  trigger,  owing  to  its 
hinge,  passes  the  next,  but  operates  the  next  when  the  float  rises 
again.  In  this  way  four  successive  up  and  down  movements  of 
the  float  turn  the  key  through  one  complete  revolution. 

The  four  pipes  (13,  14,  IS,  and  16)  from  the  tap  deliver  water  to 
the  vessel  (5)  in  which  prints  are  washed.     Pipe  13,  from  the  fiisl 


Fig.  2. 

way  of  the  tap,  is  led  into  a  pocket  (24)  outside  the  basin  (5),  and 
is  fitted  with  two  nozzles  (25)  (for  small  sizes  of  apparatus  one 
nozzle  may  suffice)  located,  say,  about  one  inch  and  three  inches, 
respectively,  beneath  the  water  level  in  the  basin,  said  nozzles  (25) 
being  arranged  to  direct  their  jets  tangentially  of  the  basin.  The 
basin  communicates  with  the  pocket  by  way  of  perforations  in  the 
side  of  the  basin,  and  the  nozzles  are  so  arranged  that,  without 
themselves  projecting  or  protruding,  they  direct  their  respective 
jets  directly  through  individual  perforations.  In  addition  to  the 
nozzles  (25)  an  additional  nozzle  or  outlet  (25')  is  provided  at  a 
depth  of,  say,  two  inches  from  surface  level,  the  jet  from  which 
additional  nozzle  is  directed  substantially  radially  through  an 
individual  perforation  with  the  object  of  assisting  to  prevent 
adhesion  to  prints,  etc.,  tp  the  perforated  side  of  the  basin  whilst 
the  tangential  jets  are  in  operation. 

Pipe  14,  from  the  second  way  of  the  tap,  is  provided  with  two 
nozzles  (26),  or  it  might  be  a  single  nozzle,  located  about  one  inch 
and  three  inches,  respectively,  above  the  perforated  inner  bottom 
(27)  of  the  basin  at  a  point  angularly  spaced  from  the  nozzle  (25). 
The  jets  from  the  nozzles  (26)  are  directed,  not  quite  radially,  but 
rather  eccentrically,  so  as  to  impinge  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
basin  and  cause  prints,  etc.,  contained  in  the  "basin  to  be  carried 
towards  the  point  whence  they  will  be  driven  by  the  next  flow 
from  the  opposite  tangential  jets.  The  stopped  end  of  the  pip» 
(14)  and  the  nozzles  (26)  are  contained  within  a  pocket  (28)  similar 
to  the   pocket   (24).   and   also  in    communication  by   way  of  per- 
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\)r*tioiu  m  the  side  of  the  baalu  with  the  interior  of  the  baaio, 
Mid  the  ooulea  direct  their  respective  jeta  directly  through  indi- 
vidual performtiona. 

Pipe  15,  from  the  third  way  of  the  tap,  ia  led  to  the  pocket  {24), 
and  ia  provided  with  tangentially  directed  nozzles  facing  in  the 
oppoaita  direction  to  the  nozzlea  (25).  An  additional  nozzle  directs 
a  imall  jet  of  aonaUl  volume  substantially  radially  and  through  an 
individual  perforation. 

Pipe  16,  from  the  fourth  way  of  the  tap,  ia  lad  to  the  pocket  (28) 
and  provided  with  noxalca  which  direct  jeta  converging  towarda 
the  nozzles  (26). 

The  aipbon  pipe  (6),  by  way  of  which  the  contenta  of  the  tank 
1 4)  are  discharged,  ia  directed  towarda  and  over  the  centre  of  the 
basin,  and  fumiahea  in  effect  an  additional  jet. 

The  baain  la  drained  from  the  bottom  by  a  waste  pipe  (31),  which 
if  fitted  at  the  highest  pnint  with  a  cock,  and  may  be  arranged  to 
^;t  aa  a  aiphon  or  overflow,  according  as  the  cock  ia  closed  or  open. 

To  prevent  prints  from  getting  into  the  pipe  (31)  the  baain  ia 
Vanned  with  a  doable  bottiini,  ni  which  the  inner  member  (27)  is 
i-<rforated     and    formed    with    an    ui   '    '  surface— with    the 

•  i';r  t.  of  assisting  and  separating  n  ,   over   prints   that 

may  tend  to  sink,  and  of  creating  add.Uixn^l  eddies. 

34  denotes  internal  ribs  nn  the  side  of  the  basin  presenting 
smooth  convez  surfacea,  mj  that  prints  cannot  adhere  closely  to 
the  side  of  the  basin  and  »■->  cliwr  the  perforationn  therein. — Peter 
Hugh  Wsddell.  Troon.  Ayrshire. 


trade  Rants  and   fHarks. 

MARKS  PLACED  ON    THE   REQISTEE. 
Tht  foilnu-ing  mtzrkt  katu  bt*n  plae»d  ok  tht  rtyuUr : — 
liBssCKB  BaASD   Di.'iiuN. — No.  382.366.     Che.-nical  sabataueaa  pre- 
pared  in  (ireat   Britain   for    use  in  i'  White    Band 
Manufacturing    Cnmpany,    Limited.                       <'<n    1Ua<t     Soutii 
Cmydnn.  Surrey,  manufacturing  chemi.<t« 


ineetlnas  of  Societies. 


MUETINOB  OP  SOCIETIES  POR  NEXT   WEEK. 

)Uvt-aSAT,  5oTuuaa  U. 

MuskaiMr  aaaMor  Pbotocnphk-  Society.    "Ttw  Sioti    of    Vmic«. 
OealifcotM. 

Uoirui,  NoTEHsia  II. 

Hradlori  Pbotasiaafcls  ■ssietr.    ■■Homsn  lt/«4« 
•  P.  Ham.  air  fC.K. 


OswilMrr   Pbo4a«tapWe  Mocistr 

TrasssT,  KevBHsaa  19. 


the   Haetk   a 
Bclf-Pottrsltan    hj    rUskUchi-' 


t,.    A. 


Royal  Fliuoniaalile 

J.  Doaiay  iohast 
MaaekeeMr  Aaataar  PbolocTapble  tlai*tj. 

Work.    MoathT  OMsUac. 


I  PthiIot  ia  Luiara-aihto  Msklaf.  ' 
OtasMsiea  ea  Membrn'  KihlMlxl 


ilortk  Wilts 

I,     sa4  '*  Pbetecrapfef . 

Cisb. 


BiMe  SaeieiT  iPbeUcnpble  asaaaa).    ■■  OavtloptBC."    a  Ws4kia. 
riel4  ss4  Caaera  Clab.  IIIT  Prise  BUlsa.  •■  Aaatoor  PtkotocrsptMr  " 


PAJt. 
i.slBoslir  anJ 


WaswasDtv,  NovaBsas  M. 
•  Two  OnM  rrsnsh  CMhadrala."    K.  W.  Rarvey  Piper, 

Pbosofrapbic  Moeistr.    tLVM.  CoBpstlUoa  Priata. 

TaeaassT,  Novaitsaa  U. 
■ilahease  PbciliniatMs  Beslilf.    ~  AaalawPtM«o(n»lMr '■  Prise  HMss. 
■  iTliiil  11  NsMmlla*  a»l   Pbotocnplile  toalety.    Bsblbitloa  o(  Maabsrs- 

ile*CriMalssBaa4  8aloet«oiiloribeT.Pn. 

Haapsbira      Hoa»     Photocraahls     aoclety.      "Roaad   about 
>laWialer."    W   Kawllnn. 
Ratiar  aa4  Otstrts*  Pboteciapblo  Boelsty.    Msmben' MIgbl. 
LlisVpeal  AssaMw  Pbetocfavkle  Aasoeiatiea     "Soae  OptiaaJ  Illasloaa       w. 

ROYAL  rHOTXKJRAPHlC  SOCIETY. 
MumiG  lield  Toeaday,  November  12.   Mr    K.   F.   Reawidc  in  the 

chair. 

.\  paper  by  Mr     '  -     i^den  on  "  TheC^koaea  of  the  Variation 

in   lite   Watkina  I)  '.    Kador  "   waa  read   by  the  secretary. 

The  author'a  aim  b«i  6«rii  the  ftoding  at  tiie  iiTplniiaiiiiii  of  the 
well  known  fact  that  certain  devrlopars,  euch  as  roelol,  v«ry  quickly 
produce  a  vielble  depoeit  u^'on  an  exposed  plate,  whilat  others.  Hke 
hrdnvjainoiM.  are  much  tinxrr  in  producing  a  cr>rTea|i<<ndiiig  effei't. 


The  few  ezperinients  deecribed>  by  the  ^author  aa  having  been  muile 
in  investigating  this  probkm  consisted  in  placing  glass  tubes  filled  witli 
gelatine  j«»lly  mouth  downwards  in  a  solution  of  the  davelop&r  ami 
noting  the  time  taken  for  the  developt-r  to  diffuse  upwards  through 
the  jelly,  a  strip  of  bromide  paper  contained  in  the  jelly  serving  to 
indicate  the  progress  «i  the  diffusion  of  Uie  developer  inta  the  jelly 
Th«  resuttd  obtained  with  different  developer  in  tliis  way  did  not 
exhibit  suffioieotly  wide  differences  to  account  for  the  variations  in 
the  tiroes  ot  appMu-aiioe  of  imag«  exhibited  by  the  different  develop' 
iiig  agents.  The  author,  in  a  train  of  speculative  raaooniiig,  then 
fell  back  on  a  hypothesis  of  "critical  concentration"  for  the  e.\ 
planation  of  the  known  facts. 

Hia  paper  was  followed  by  a  dircussiou  in  wltich  Captain  Slade. 
Meaara.  W.  B.  Fwpiaon,  Olaf  Bloch.  F.  W.  T  Kroho.  A.  K 
Letbiiahes  and  the  chairman  took  part. 


CRT) Y  DON  OAMERA  CLUB. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Rodman,  F.R.P.S.,  a  valued  friend  of  th«  dub,  gave  a 
lantern  lecture  last  week  on  "  The  Floral  and  Faunal  Rsmains  Found 
in  the  ('»al  Meuiirfs."  It  was  rendeml  all  the  more  interesting  by 
its  being  a  sort  of  ntfiiiel  to  a  ]irevious  lecture  on  the  manufacture 
of  oial  gas.  A  large  number  of  splendid  slides  depicting  the  remains 
were  shown,  i>ome  of  which  illustrated  that  Dame  Nature  had  antici- 
pated Mr.  Coburn'e  weird  "  Vortii^;raphs "  in  resulta,  if  not  in 
nii'thrHis.  t'oal.  Dr.  Rodman  said,  is  a  product  of  iha  vegetable 
lithiit  formed  from  the  shedding  of  leaves,  fronds,  and  spores  of 
thi'  pnriipval  forests  existing  many  thousands  of  years  aga.  Under 
the  inlliii'nceof  heat,  moisture  and  pressure  from  superimposed  atrat» 
the  [>eaty  material  became  compressed  int<i  comparatively  thin  layers, 
and  in  the  coarse  of  year*  got  gradually  depressed. 

A  feature  of  the  evening  consisted  of  the  terrible  tougue-twistiiiu 
titles  of  the  varied  eisnipU>s.  Even  a  bargee,  with  tow-rope  badiv 
foulml.  111  a  v<H-abularir  sense  would  be  incapable  of  standing  up  t<> 
tile  (liictnr  if  subjected  to  a  full  blast  of  descriptive  coal-bed  Ian 
;;vi»^-e.  80IIM  members,  possibly  of  latent  bargee  temperament,  dimly 
iM'prived  this,  for  after  being  bombed  with  such  exquisite  epithetc 
as  StauTopttrif,  HurntUliinlirir,  ami  Mtfnxylnn  ponoryttidt* ,  only  11 
murmur  once  or  twice  disturbed  the  air  with — "  .Same  to  you  !  " 

Dr.  Rodman  had  a  very  good  word  for  the  Wellington  Anti-Screen 
plate,  which,  unbacked,  he  considered  almost  halation  proof.  Con 
'•idering  that  some  of  the  sections  photographed  with  an  electric  an- 
brhind,  from  their  nature,  were  of  considerable  opacity,  fractures 
and  fiasurea  of  practirally  clear  glass  might  well  be  ex(iected  to  ha^e 
shown  halation  violently,  but  little  or  none  was  apparent.  Another 
good  word  was  spoken  for  the  South  Keiwington  Natural  Hiatorv 
Museum,  th«  officials  of  which,  he  said,  once  convinced  that  serinu'- 
work  is  cuntemplale<l,  place  every  facility  for  study  and  researi  li 
at  the  disposal  <if  the  applicant. 

In  the  discunsion  Mr.  Salt  said  his  attention  had  been  recently 
directed  to  cnal  thr<iugh  the  medium  of  an  ordinary  type  burner  in 
the  ••'ullery.  A  |K>wprful  magnification  would  be  required  to  resolve 
the  illumination.  The  secretary  and  other  big-wigs  of  the  Croydon 
Oas  Company  were  preaetit.  and  all  ouuht  to  admire  their  pluck  in 
arriving  without  the  fashionable  white  flag.  The  lanlernist  was  also 
to  be  congratulated  on  furnishing  a  blue  sky  to  nearly  every  slide 
Mr.  Reynolds  said  he  was  always  ready  to  take  any  credit  due  In 
him  for  colour  ef(e<'te,  but  in  the  present  case  the  blue  tinge  w,i- 
merely  an  automatic  response  by  the  lantern,  evidently  in  sympathy 
with  the  language  it  had  heard.  Mr.  Ackrnyd  stated  with  con 
vMMlflk  truth  that  he  was  not  an  rxfiert  in  lantern-slide  mokii):;. 
and  inquired  how  the  sections  of  coal  were  obtained  ;  he  had  foiiiul 
rock  sections  diifirult.  but  apparently  these  were  child's  play  to 
brittle  cool.  The  le<'turer,  in  reply,  said  grinding  such  sectinn!> 
required  long  experience,  and  he  left  this  part  to  those  capable  of 
doing  it  The  President.  Mr.  Catliarine,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  a  highly  1  and  instructive  lecture,  complimented 

Dr.  Rodman  on  his  ledge,  which  ranged  from  diatoms  to 

gasometers.  Mr.  Ke.aiic.  in  .seconding,  said  how  much  he  had 
enjoyed  the  evening.  On  his  return  home  he  should  firmly  impresK 
on  his  wife  the  desirability  of  cunsidering  the  beauty  of  Calamitf 
rather  than  worryiug  over  forms  relating  to  rationing  its  environ 
ment.  One  may  speculate  on  the  reply.  Probably — "  Don't  talk 
rubbish,  my  dear,  but  go  to  bed  '.  " 
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.SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOiJRAPmC  SOCIETY. 
Mr.  Bulloch's  deir.onstration  on  "  Improving  the  Print  "  was  one 
which  if  up  before  n,  iribunal  of  photographic  societies  would  be 
,  ,i,'(l   no  •xemption— not  even   a  conditi-ii.-il  <,n<^liiit    rPiTnit-ed 

.lit  »w»y  and  graded  Al. 
The  negative,  the  lecturer  said,  is  very  like  aii  ajLjsi  b  simjicu  ticuk; 
M   records  bare   facts,    facts   which  require  to  be  refmtned   in   the 
.icture  and  subjected  to  gome  degree  of  control.     Control,  after  all, 
-  but  an  expression  of  individuality. 

The  reaJ  effect  and  feeling  of  sunshine  iu  all  its  beauty  and 
I  tensity  is  really  difficult  to  record,  and  is  rarely  recorded  in  the 
,, •native— something  is  invariably  lacking.  The  range  of  tones  obtain- 
-lile  in  a  bromide  enlargemout  do  not — if  not  controlled — convey 
iivthing  like  a  leal  impression  of  warm  and  intense  sunlight.  In 
,.'t  lli,>  ..r.ilf.  of  <-ontrast«  is  insufficient  to  convey  a  really  truthful 
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m-.,^  the  scale,  it  is  necessary  in  th«  first  instance 
.  reduce  the  scale  "by  over  printing  the  bromide  paper ;  this  results 
-p  a  flat  print  in  a  low  key.  If  the  high-lights  are  bitten  out  and 
.-vde  stronger,  and  the  shadows  .<!trengthened,  a  greater  degree  of 
.ntrast  is  obtained  and  a  very  fine  and  strong  picture  will  result. 
The  desired  effect  should  be  decided  npon  before  any  work  is 
■mmenced  upon  the  print;  only  those  high  lights  which  are  to 
irm  the  key  of  the  picture  should  bp  dealt  with,  and  these  can  be 
iiplvvsised  at  'will. 

By  this  means  of  control,  the  interest  can  be  concentrated  and  the 
:.;lit  thrown  in  one  direction.     High-lights  in  sun  pictures  should 
ways  he  the  key  or  centre  of  interest. 

Reduction  iby  ferricyanide  and  hypo  is  unquestionably  the  best 
uethod.  Some  -workers  complain  of  stain,  but  this  could  be 
iiminated  by  the  use  of  a  very  weak  solution  and  the  immersion  of 
H>  print  irfa  freiih  hypo  bath  after  the  control  -work  is  finished.  Of 
urse  the  sprint  miust  be  thoroughly  washed  ;  i^  hoth  these  operations 
ru  fully  carried  out  there  will  he  no  further  action  on  the  part  of 
in  reducing  agent. 

Cream  crayon  surfafe  ihromide  giv&s  <|iiite  good  results  and  is  less 
likely  to  show  any  staining. 
The  niaterialo,  etc..  required  are  few.  simple  and  inexiiensive,  a 
w  quill  brushes  and  some  hypo,  these,  togetlier  with  a  sponge  and 
crystal  of  ferricyanide,    complete  the  outfit.     Brushes   with  tin 
rules  should  toe  avoided,  likewise  tin  or  metal  containers   for   the 
(Incing  agent,  otherwise  blue  stains  will  result. 
An  empty  pan  from  a  bo.x  of  water  coloure  should  be  half-filled 
■vith  water  and  a  piece  of  hypo  dissolved  therein,  the   feri-icyanide 
orygtal   should  he  laid  on  the  "back  of  a  discarded  negative,   the 
brush  dipped  into  the  hypo  solution  and  juet  brushed  lightly  over  the 
ferricyanide.     The  reducing  solution  is  best  used  in  a  very  weak 
form,  two  or  three  applications  ai'e  far  better  than  one  which  re- 
moves nwre  than  is  desired. 

When  working  on  large  prints  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  scrub 
t.he  surface  with  a  piece  of  .sponge  and  some  soapy  -(va-ter,  this  helps 
the  reducer  -lo  act  in  a  more  regular  manner. 

The  print  eiould  be  surface  dry  if  the  reduction  is  to  be  con- 
liDod  to  any  definite  area,  but  blie  print  must  be  treated  as  above 
and  blotted  off  if  really  good  results  are  required. 

If  it  is  desired  io  work  upon  a  very  small  area  a  small  brush 
should  be  used,  and  after  applying  the  reducing  agent  a  wet  sponge 
aliouM  be  passed  over  the  area  treated  to  prevent  the  action  going 
too  far. 

The  bithng  out  WHist  be  consietrait  with  the  actual  lighting  and 
direction  of  the  light. 

Arayl  acetate  plu«  oil  pigments  is  a  good  medium  and  has  one 
advantage  over  all  others,  the  pigment  simks  into  the  image  and 
leaves  no  mark  to  show  that  it  is  hand  applied.         ' 

Rough  Burfftce  papers  are  best  suited  for  this  method,  Init  smooth 
grades  take  quite  kindly  to  this  particular  treatment. 

The  medium  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  brush,  and  only 
a  very  small  quantity  used,  going  over  the  portions  it  is  desirable 
to  increase  in  depth. 

Good  BUbtAikutec  for  amyl  acetate  are  spirits  of  turpentine  or 
petrol. 

Old  fiat  bron  iJe  print*  can  be  revived  and  made  into  pictures  by 
the  raetbodr  adve*ii.tod  (by  Mi-.  Bulloch,  tvnd    irritating    ma^es    of 


foliage  against  a  white  sky  can  Ibe  toned  down  ty  the  application  of 
a  slight  film  of  medium. 

Tlie  South  Ijondon  Photographic  Society  is  endeavouring  to  teaoK 
its  members  many  useful  side  lines  and  photographic  dodges,  and 
each  demonstration  is  being  followed  up  by  a  special  competition. 
This  gives  the  members  interested  an  opportunity  of  trying  their  hand 
at  new  methods  in  conjunction  with  other  keen  workers,  with  the 
result  that  a  decided  improvement  in  attendance  has  come  about, 
and  many  applications  for  membership  have  been  received  from  botb 
professional  and  otJier  photographers. 


EDINBURGH  SOCIETY  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  of  Professional  Photo- 
graphers was  held  at  Messrs.  Dowell's  Rooms,  George  Street,  oit 
Monday,  November  4.  Present  were  :  Mr.  Young  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  Paterson,  Johnston,  Lauder,  Swan  Watson,  Ferguson,  Laing,. 
Yerbnry,  Bambrick.  Campbell  Harper,  and  Moffat;  ami  Miss  Gray, 
Miss  D'Arcy,  Miss  Roberts,  and  Mrs.  Parken. 

Regarding  Uie  retouching  class,  Mr.  Young  intimated  that  he  had 
communicated  with  the  Art  School  authorities,  who  seemed  very 
sympathetic  with  the  scheme.  The  matter  would  be  considered  at- 
the  ne.xt  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  proposed  rationing  of  pliotographers'  light  was  then  discussed. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  25  per  cent,  reduction  would  be  very 
awkward  for  those  who  had  been  economical  in  the  past.  The 
matter  was  generally  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  would 
be  better  to  awaib  developments,  -nhen  a  special  meeting  could  be 
called,  if  neces.sary,  to  consider  the  question. 

The  proposal  for  the  forming  of  a  co-operative  printing  room  ii> 
Edinburgh  was  then  discussed.  Numerous  difficulties  which  would- 
arise  from  such  a  scheme  were  pointed  out,  such  as  the  heavy  liabili- 
ties which  would  immediately  be  incurred  by  the  engaging  of  ai> 
expert  printer  in  each  of  the  different  processes  required  ;  the  doubt- 
ful support  which  the  scheme  might  receive,  almost  whole-hearted' 
support  being  necessary  for  its  success ;  and  the  adverse  effect  which 
a  .scheme  of  this  kind,  if  successful,  would  have  upon  the  present 
trade-printing  establishments  in  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was- 
agreed  that  considerable  benefits  would  accrue  in  the  saving  of  time, 
wori-y,  and  money.  The  financial  side  of  the  question  was  then  dealt 
with,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  most  equitable  method  of  conducting 
the  scheme  would  be  to  pay — first,  a  fixed  interest  on  the  capital 
to  all  shareholders;  and,  secondly,  to  divide  the  remainder  of  the 
profits  in  the  form  of  a  discount  according  to  each  member's  yearly 
account.  The  gross  charges  for  all  work  done  -would  approximate- 
to  the  current  trade  printing  prices,  but  only  those  belonging  to  the^ 
company  would  have  the  right  to  employ  its  services. 

It  was,  of  course,  appreciated  that,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
the  scheme  could  not  be  launched,  but  it  was  felt  that  discussion  of 
the  matter  was  both  right  and  useful,  and  that  it  could  be  placed 
on  one  side  until  circumstances  would  permit  of  its  being 
materialised. 

With  regard  to  the  holdiug  of  a  professional  exhibition  in  Edin 
burgh,  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Eight,  in  Shandwick  Place,  were- 
mentioned  as  being  suitable,  and  Mr.  Young  was  requested  to  inquire- 
as  to  the  terms,  so  that  a  report  of  the  cost  could  be  submitted. 
The  meeting  then  closed. 


Sheffield  and  District  Professional  Piiotogeapheks'  Asko 
ciATiON. — The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held' 
on  November  6,  at  Stephenson's  Cafe.  Probably  owing  to  the- 
epidemic  of  influenza  in  the  town,  the  very  poor  attendance  of  severe 
persons  has  to  be  recorded.  Subscriptions  were  received  and  a 
tentative  ])iogi-amme  arranged  for  lectures  and  discussions  at  future 
meetings.  Mr.  Duncan  will  enlighten  the  members  at  the  next 
meeting  as  to  "How  to  save  on  your  plate  bill."  All  proprietors, 
and  managers  within  a  twenty  mile  radius  of  Shefiield  are  eligible- 
as  members,  and  are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  The  next  meeting 
0'  the  association  will  be  in  Stephenson's  Cafe  at  7.30  p.m.  oii' 
December  4. 

Leicestee  Photooraphk;  Society. — At  the  weekly  meeting  held 
on  Wednesday,  November  6,  Mr.  A.  Newton  gave  a  most  interesting 
demonstration  on  "  Improving  the  Negative."     Mr.  Newton,  -who  is-  ' 
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-.t  active  photographer   in   I.>eioMter.    is,  a  past     maft^r    at 
\ivf  l«m  nej^tivMi  ar«  iMMt  rcovery  when  he  taken  them  in 

->t  •(  all  (>^  ••  »  fine  print  from  a  badly- 

'^a^attve  'o  a  jirint  from  a  firatclaM 

Hia  beet   ^•^rf.iiituiKc-   Ait.-   >  :  the  film   from  a 

'>;(atiTe  and  repU<  In;^  it  on  a  '  n  !i!<  good  a  con- 

it  »aa  oriKinally.      He  first  of  all  IK  broken  plate 

tinn  made  by  adding  I  dram  of  f1u<<  !iim  to  5  ot». 

This  reqiiirnt  at  lesat  five  miniitm  in  a<t  properly.     The 
'  then  transferred  to  a  di»h  c^mtAiuing  1  dram  of  Kiilphuric 
of  water.     Kive  miiiutv^-   wa^  aj;ain  allowed   for  this 
'm   was  then    taken  oR   '(iiitf  ea.<.ily   and   placed   on  a 
"ler  iarKer  than  the  orimnal  negative. 


omaierclal^Uoal  imelllflcnce* 

NEW  rOMPAS'IKS 
-If  Piio>T«)OBAPinr  PtATM  »XD  Papirs.  Ltd. — Thi*  priTat« 
'••red  on  November  1  "000,  in 

<  : — To  earr>'  on  th.'  ;  by  the 

IJ.  \V.   Brown, 
irrev.  clerk  :  K.  K. 


!  r:«..  17,  rhr.i,-(ii..iu<ji  Aw 


ReiDs  and  Rotes. 


1  W»  •O  Tft  MlE-       n  .:r-   1  ■  .11.  ..'■  llii-  >4«4lli  ..r>  ^:>tiirc|«y 

^fr.    A.    L.    Adam*,   Uie  «•  lic 

■"  <  ace— inriwi  of  24,  C'liji,;.^  t  ;.«.,   i:..iJ,  1,  ,.  .         .'.  .1'. 
iporw  farther  <«l>iluarr  Mforvnte  to  Mr    AdMns  nntil 

I  or  Mk.  OsurKD  K.  Qkun One  of  tiM  oMwt  amateur 
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1918.      I 

t«  an  ail ...,.  ...   .. , 

•hell  firp.  aiul,  in  npite  of  an  intriife 


«-       ..,..-...  .«'r 

*  '  II  with  the  report 

e  I..    -■ ..:  ...i  «i.  „  „,.  „„,,  ,,,  .,.,.,,•.  never  failing   to 

r  the  line  on  any  occasion.     Hia  pliu:k  and  dptennin,ttinn  are 

ty  r.f  the  highest  prkise." 

■  ririv>»iTio>«  or  fta.vtK  Films  om  f'.i.»<s.— The  porpoM  of  a 

t    inveetigatinn    w.. 

ble,  to  secure  the  : 

wible,  to  oblftio  tht 


In  hot  processes  cane-sugar  is  the  most  satisfactory  redacing  agent. 
Other  sugars  give  good  results,  but  no  better  than  cane-sugar.  The 
tartrates  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  sugars.  A  rapid  cold  procese- 
was  developed.  It  requires  a  batch  of  the  following  proportions, 
used  as  indicated  : — 20  c.c.  of  0.2  molar  silver  nitrate  solution  are 
mixed  with  0.5  c.c.  of  80  per  cent,  methyl  alcohol :  to  this  0.5  c.c. 
of  40  per  cent,  formaldehyde  is  addetf.  and  the  whole  mixed 
thoroughly. 

A  slow  cold  process  was  developed,  which  is  baaed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing principles  : — (1)  Low  concentration  of  the  reducing  agent 
(formaldphyde)  gives  the  be.n  results.  This  helps  lengthen  the  time 
of  reaction  |2|  I.,ow  concentration  of  silver  nitrate  gives  high  depo- 
sition percentages.  f3|  .Sugar  added  to  the  solution  in  sufficient 
amoiint.i  controls  the  action  of  the  formaldehyde  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  even  mirrrint.  It  also  lengthens  the  time  of  action.  (4) 
Alcoh<-)l  added  to  the  solution  results  in  a  high  deposition  efficiency. 
By  grouping  these  principles  the  following  batch  results  : — 16.5  c.c. 
of  0.037  molar  silver  solution :  l.O  c.c.  of  1.000  molar  cane-sugar  solu 
tion  ;  0.5  r.c.  of  80  per  cent,  methyl  alcohol ;  2.0  c.c.  of  0.8  per  cent, 
formaldehyde  solution.  Total,  20  c.c  After  40  minutes,  over  20 
per  rent,  of  the  total  silver  depoflitC>*a  mirror  in  each  case,  and  if 
left  longer  a  heavier  mirror  result*.  Tlie  cost  of  materials  is  not. 
over  1  cent  per  sriiiare  foot,  and  11  cent^  per  square  metre  of 
surface  silvered.  The  mirrrir  is  very  firmly  attached  to  the  glass,, 
for  two  reasons  :  (1)  The  temiierature  of  the  glass  and  solution  is 
the  same,  as  a  resutf.  de(>b«ition  is  more  uniform  than  that  which 
oc<'Urs  at  hi^rher,  more  difficultly  controllable  temperatures.  (2v 
.Siiir«  depiwilMn  takes  place  at  room  temperature,  differenciu  in  <<> 
efficient  of  <vxpan«ion  do  not  cause  the  newly  forme<l  mirror  to  he 
liM«ene<l  from  iIih  glaia,  as  may  be  the  case  where  hot  processes  ar* 
employed. — A.  Silverman  and  R.  M.  Howe  ("  The  Journni  •■'  l"-'"'- 
trial  anrt  Rngineering  Phemistry,  vol.  S,  Nn.  11,  p.  103P. 


Correspondence. 

'•*  OmtttpofuUttU  ilumid  nevtr  icriU  on  both  tide*  o/  the  pdfMr.    He 
*9til»  i*  kUum  of  eommtmicationa  unlets  tht  narnM  imd  addri$$M 
or  th*  vnim  or*  gictn. 
*    It's  Ho  not  tnJtrUtk*  mpomUMUy  for  tht  epintona  ervrttaed  S 
owp  tuf mtiondnU. 

T't   YORKSHIRE  PHOTOt;R.\PHKW? 
To  the  Rditora. 
'••  '  ''•>we<l  with  °>ti>  int<-rest  the  various 

r"|»  '  -^1  re  The  ^  Nlast.-r  Photographers 

(I.S»niiU.ti|r..     .1, 

It  i«  to  be  '  counties  will  follow  the  example.     I  cer 

t«inly  bripw  Y"  '   'i..  -<■.  ami   would  SD^gest  that  a  few  of 

(ha  leaditiK  p>'  -i   t!i  i  ...unly  take  the  matter  in   hand, 

and  lh«  result  would,  1  ain  sure,  fce  gratifying. — Yours  faithfully, 
Th<i  Studio,  MatnucB  W.  .MiixiAr.r. 

MrjiUjin',   Vorks. . 
.V..vrn4»r  n.  1918. 


far  i< 


.WATTKRS  OF  PROKfXSION.Ui  MOMKNT. 
To  the  Editor*. 
— I  w«al<l  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Chapman  has  put  things 
■'(ely  and  clearly  than  I  was  able  to.     I  once  thought 
ubnn  the  lines  he  advocates,  but  the  war  came  and 
ipaet  all  my  pnofessional  acquaintances,  so  I   Ie4.  it 
,    1. ,....<.,..-   ...  .,.,    , .7:1111  when  things  get  cool.     Need 
itTair  and  not  in  any  way  uppoee<i 
,  X.  Kiii.i.  n>Ui,  in  fact,  it  will  only  be  a  kind 


■■■■T-       '  

IfKS  to  S.!,^ 

to  ^ny  exixbitiK  -■'  *->>  . 
"f  "  pally  "  club. 

In   r«i|ily  bi   "  Diogen 


-if 


his  ill-natured  sneer*  are  worUi  a 
reply^I  ooold  dimni»i<'n  him  (and  others  too)  of  ttie  idea  that  we 
outaidss  only  rem.-iin  on  the  earth  by  grsoe  of  the  five  bobs  of  th« 
faithful.  He  should  come  out  of  his  tub  and  look  around.  Truly  the 
»pov!'         '  I    sense  and   good    fellowship  are   not  going    to 

char.  r  th«  "  dog  in  a  kennel  "  view*  of  a  prehistoric 

.      ui"  "rip-ini  Uiogene*.     I  conf^ratolate  the  writer  on  h  s  p«<i 
'   and  the  PP. A.  on  their  eloquent  diampion. 

.SuALt.  Pro. 
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Mnsioers  ro  Corre$pondetit& 

SPECI.\L  NOTICE. 
In  constqutnct  of  general  reduced  su-ppliet  of  paper,  as  the  result 

of  prohibition  of  the  im]i>>rl(ition  of  much  wood  pulp  and  grass, 

a  tmaller  space  icill  be  available  until  further  notice  for  replies 

to  correspond entt. 
.'Moreover,  we  will  answer  by  post  if  stamped  and  addressed  enve- 

love  is  tnclosed  for  rejiy :  Scent  International  Coupon,  from 

readers  abroad. 
The  full  questions  and  answers  will  be  printed  only  in  the  case  of 

inquiries  of  general  interest. 
Queries  to  be  answered  in  the  Friday's  "  Journal  "  must  reach  us 

not    later    than    Tuesday   (posted    Monday),   and    should     be 

addressed  to  the  Editors. 


B.  B.— For  Hampshire  .application  i^hould  be  made  to  Director  of 
National  Service,  84,  Westbourne  Terrace,  Paddiiigton,  W. 

U  J._We  have  never  heard  of  the  solution  you  mention  being  added 
to  the  developer.  It  makes  an  excellent  intensifier.  Can  you  give 
any  refer»nce  to  where  the  formnla  has  appeared. 

K.  A.— If  you  have  taken  the  views  yourself  the  copyright  is  your 
property,  without  any  formality  in  the  way  of  registration,  etc. 
If,  however,  the  views  have  been  taken  by  somebody  else,  then  you 
require  to  have  the  copyright  transferred  to  you  in  writing. 

().  W.  H. Most  of  these  back  numbers  of  the  "  Photo-Miniature  " 

series  are  obtainable,  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  obtain 
them  direct  from  Messrs.  Tennant  and  Ward,  103,  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  U.S.A.  The  price  is  one  shilling  per  copy,  remittances 
to  be  made  either  by  international  money  order,  coupons,  or  (in  the 
case  of  a  single  copy)  penny  stamps. 

B.  T.  H. — So  far  as  negatives  are  concerned  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  you  to  use  the  permanganate  hypo-eliminator 
according  to  the  directions  which  we  have  published  in  the 
Almanac.  But  as  regards  prints,  our  feeling  is  that  there  is  no 
satisfactory  substitute  for  washing  in  plain  water  .by  hand — that 
is  to  say,  the  individual  transfer  of  prints  from  one  dish  of  water 
to  another,  repeated,  say,  seven  or  eight  times. 

K.  P. — Your  trouble  is,  as  you  suppose,  due  to  the  water  being  too 
hard.  We  -should  recommend  you  to  try  soaking  the  prints  in 
water  which  has  been  softened  with  "  Anti-Calcaire  "  (obtainable 
from  Messrs.  Maignen,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.),  or  similar 
preparation ;  the  length  of  soaking  necessary  must  be  found  by 
experiment.  Does  the  trouble  occur  with  all  makes  of  paper?  If 
not,  it  is  probably  due  to  some  change  in  the  gelatine. 

T.  H. — So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  way  of  softening  outlines  of 
a  negative  which  has  had  the  backgi'ound  scraped  away.  The 
only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  work  up  the  sharp  edges  on  the  prints ; 
a  good  spotter  could  do  this  easily.  With  regard  to  the  vignettes, 
these  are  usually  done  with  an  opaque,  such  as  Photopake,  put  on 
thickly  wiUi  a  brush,  and  the  edges  softened  oft  by  dabbing  with 
the  finger  while  the  paint  is  wet.  Some  printers  use  water-colour, 
such  as  crimson  lake,  dabbed  round  the  figure,  and  make  use  of  a 
card  vignetler  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  margins.  No  varnish  is 
necessary. 

<'.  C. — If  the  former  proprietors  have  no  continuing  interest  in  the 
business  and  you  are  opening  entirely  on  your  own,  then  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  apply  for  a  permit  to  the  Director  of  National 
Service,  New  Arts  Building,  Liverpool  University,  Liverpool. 
Further,  if  the  business  is  your  own  and  you  continue  to  trade  in 
the  name  of  the  former  proprietors,  you  will  have  to  register  under 
the  Business  Names  Act.  Forms  of  application  for  this  purpose 
are  usually  obtainable  from  the  local  post-office,  or  can  be  had 
direct  from  the  Registiar  of  Business  Names,  59,  Russell  Square, 
London,  W.C. 


V.  JoNE.s  AND  Co.— Like  many  other  people,  you  are  evidently  Btii 
unaware  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  observe  nny  formality,  euch^ 
registration,  iu.  order  to  secure  copyright.  Copyright  is  automtt' 
cally  created  by  the  creation  of  a  work,  whether  a  photograph 
novel,  or  piece  of  music.  Its  ownership,  however,  in  the  first 
stance,  depends  on  whether  the  author  produces  it  "on  his  o\\  i 
or  is  paid  by  somebody  else.  In  the  former  case,  the  copyn;,'h 
is  the  author's ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  the  property  of  the  peiNor 
ordering  the  work  to  be  done  and  liable  for  payment  for  it. 

J.   P. — Presuming  that  you  took  the  photograph  in  the  first   I'.i 
"  on  your   own,"  the  copyright  is  your    property    without    .iii\ 
formality  in  the  way  of  registration,  etc.     If  the  photograph  na- 
taken  by  you  to  the  order  of  somebody  else,  or  if  it  is  a  pi"   f-   i 
graph  taken  by  someone  other  than  yourself,  then  you  requ 
have  the  copyright  transferred  to  you  in  writing.     As  regara.  ::.; 
fee  which  postcard  publishers  pay,  it  is  usually  not  more  thn  I 
half  a  guinea  to  a  guinea,  which  very  often  includes  the  negative 
Higher  prices,  such  as  five  guineas,  are  comparatively  ran;        . 
also,  as  a  rule,  a  postcard  publisher  will  only  buy  negat!^ '^^  •; 
are  offered  in  sets  of  six  similar  subjects. 

G.  A. — As  a  general  rule,  a  short-focus  lens  is  necessary  for 
light  pictures  of  dirmers,  and  we  should,  therefore,  advise  _. 
use  the  Ross-Zeiss    with  an  aperture  of  //ll ;  if  you  can  get  sofii 
cient  depth  the  camera  should  be  placed  rather  high,  so  that  yc 
can  look  down  a  little.     This  will  enable  you  to  swing  the  top  ol 
the  ground  glass  out,  which  all  helps  the  focussing.      Johnson's 
powder  is  as  good  as  any,  and  particulars  as  to  quantity  nenied 
are  furnished  with  each  box.     A  shallow  tin  dish  about  a  foot  lung 
is  all  that  is  needed,  and  the  powder  is  ignited  with  the  touch  paper 
supplied  with  it.    Self-screened  plates  are  not  the  best  adapted  for 
this  work  ;  the  best  negatives  we  have  seen  were  made  with   ImperijJ 
flashlight  plates.     Remember  the  powder  is  highly  explosive,  and 
do  not  fire  the  flash  near  curtains  or  anything  inflammable.     You 
should  have  a  rehearsal  at  home  before  you  go  to  the  job.     More 
powder  .should  not  be  mixed  at  a  time  than  is  necessary.     The  Hash 
pan  should  be  put  above  the  camera  and  well  to  one  side  in  <  der 
to  avoid  flat  lighting. 


^\jt  IBrtttsb  lojirital  d  ^bntogropbg. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  are  requested  to  noties 
that  the  prices  printed  below  represent  an 

Increased  Scale  of  Charges, 

tvMch  is  now  in  operation  in  r expect  to  all  Une  announcements. 

Since  advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  and  correctly  pri- 
paid,  senders  of  line  announcements  are  asked  to  bear  in  mind  this 
revised  tariff.  They  will  thus  save  themselves  delay  in  the  publication 
of  their  announcements. 

Net  Prepaid  Line  Advertisements. 
Increased  Tariff  of  Charges. 

12  words  or  less        1/- 

Extra  words Id.  per  word. 

(No  reduction  for  a  series.) 

Special  Note.     Adv'ts  under  a  Box  Number. 

"Box  No."  and  office  address charged  as  6  words. 

For  forwarding  replies  add         ...         6d.  per  insertion  for  each  adv't. 
If  replies  are  called  for  this  latter  charge  is  not  made. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  and  correctly  prepaid. 
Orders  to  repeat  an  adv't  must  be  accompanied  by  the  advertiiement 
as  previously  printed. 

Advertisements  are  not  accepted  over  the  telephone. 

The  latest  time   for  receiving  small  line  advertisements  is  12  o'olook 
(noon)  on  Wednesdays  for  the  current  week's  issue. 

Displayed  Adv'ts  should  reaoh  the  Publishers  Monday  mornijig. 

The  in.sertion  of  an  Advertisement  in  any  definite  isstia  cannot  bt 
guaranteed. 

HENRY   GREENWOOD    &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Publishers, 
24,  Wellington  Street,   Strand,   LONDON.  W.C.  2. 
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SUMMARY. 

.\i»  »rticie  <iMling  with  »«rioai  iolvanU  of  goA,  nibbcr.  mllotoid, 
•tc.,  wiiioti  alMald  b«  of  intenat  U>  ihoM  «i)M  wish  to  compound 
varoiabca  or  rotoneluag  niadiumi,  •fpaan  oo  page  S2i. 

We  reprint  »ro«  oor  ooDtemporary  "  Flying  *  an  intrreatlng 
article  oo'thc  expto.ta  of  our  miliar;  aerophotvgraplien.    (P.  526.) 

Tha  qnaation  of  a  minimaiD  aoala  of  pricaa  for  ordinary  photo- 
graphic  work,  w.th  ioaiaiicea  of  the  experianeaa  of  other  tradea, 
fonna  the  subject  of  an  article  oo  page  SO. 

The  (anctiooa  of  the  Proreaaional  Pbotographara'  Aaaociation  and 
tha  qoeaUon  of  the  adnita-oo  of  aaaiatanta  ara  djcuJaed  id  a  letter 
from  a  oorreapondent  on   page  631. 

lo  view  of  recent  devrlopmanta  io  laniam  iltaminatioa  it  U 
BoggMtad  that  Nit. re  coolrof  of  tha  lantera  Inxn  a  d.ataoc«,  io- 
otniLag  ilid»-<-i)*ngiiig.  ahuuld  once  more  ooMpy  tha  attcotioa  of 
inventon.      (P.  521.) 


gcatad   that  Nit. re  coolrol 
rigiiig.  ahuuh 

.K  brief  report  of  a  leciort  at  the  Royal  Flioio^pbic  Societv 
oo  hie  ml  bode  of  iBnum-aada  making  by  Mr.  Oud.*y  Jooatoo  will 
bv  found  Ml  page  &30. 

£«b»rate  arrafigMneata  for  photograpbing  tha  gravca  of  aoldirr* 
who  have  fallMi  on  the  «-arioaa  front*  have  been  mnde.  Thr  (xxi- 
tioei  of  nearly  evtry  grate  haa  been  rrcurded  by  the  War  OSke, 
and  the  photography  w.ll  ba  carrini  nn  at  the  rxpaoea  of  thr 
Hnnt  War  ConuniUee  of  the  Britiah  lUd  CrtMa  Society  and  thr 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeruaalam.     (P.  &51.) 

Half-watt  lightcog,  atudlo  blinda,  and  copying  and  enlarging  are 
amoagit  other  mattan  mentionad  in  **  Aaawais  to  Corr«apond«ola. " 

(P.  63a:) 

The  proa  and  cone  of  neng  a  haDd-cainera  at  eye-level,  together 
with  aoma  ramarka  on  riaw-Anderi,  ara  dealt  with  in  a  paragraph  on 
paga  fax. 

"nia  (arrieyaaida  rednorr  haa  rerantly  been  dealt  with  in  our 
(lagea,  but  aome  (raah  pointa,  dealing  principally  with  securing  even 
action,  will  ba  found  in  "  Aaaiatanti'  .Note*  "  on  page  523. 

An  importaat  note  on  the  action  of  the  acid  fixing  bath  particu- 
larly apon  pyro-developad  nagaUfea  i*  given  on  page  522. 

It  la  Bometimea  deeired  lo  renova  the  background  from  a  ncga- 
tivw  in  order  t*  give  a  black  Mirrouod.  AMantatire  method*  of 
<lnii>g  thi*  are  given  on  page  622. 

A  matbod  a(  oli«aiaia|  lattering,  together  with  the  snbiecU  on 
cinenalofnpk  floM,  ia  dateiled  oo  page  580. 


EX    CATHEDRA. 

The  Leoturer-  With  the  proHpect  of  a  inuch  more  wide- 
Lmnterniat.  spread  use  of  the  focus  type  of  half- 
watt  lamp  as  the  illuminant  in  lantern  projection,  it  is 
pomible  that  we  may  witnees  a  revival  of  attempts  to 
provide  a  practicable  means  of  controlling  the  succession 
of  slides  from  the  lecture  platform.  Patent  litera- 
ture of  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  of  the  last  century 
Aaw»  that  the  di-tance  contr^  of  slides  in  the  lantern 
was  a  subject  which  engaged  the  ingenuity  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  inventors.  It  would  seem  that  by  all  of 
these  the  fart  was  overlooked  that  in  the  use  of  the 
illuminant  then  most  commonly  employed,  namely,  theoxy- 
hydrogen  jet,  the  attention  of  an  operator  was  required  at 
pretty  frequent  intervals.  And  if  the  operator  had  to  be 
there  there  was  no  earthly  reason  why  he  should  not  also 
eflect  the  changing  of  the  slides.  But  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  high-power  light-source  which  can  be  relied  upon 
bo  b«  perfectly  steady  for  an  unlimited  time  the  conditions 
are  different.  So  far  as  concerns  the  projection  of  an 
even  flood  of  light  upon  the  Ian  tern  screen  |rhe  services  of 
a  lantemiat  can  be  dispeneed  with,  and  therefore  there  is 
a  real  opportunity  for  the  design  of  an  appliance  by  whioli 
a  hundred  or  so  s'ides  could  be  caused  to  pass  through  the 
Unt«m-i<lide  carrier  by  control  mechanism  connecting  the 
lantern  and  the  position  of  the  lecturer  near  to  the  screen. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Eye-L«vel.  Many  photographers  are  not  fully  alive 

to  the  cdvantages  of  ueing  a  hand  camera 
at  eve-level.  When  working  in  crowded  places  the  ordinarv 
reflex  ptttem  view-finder  is  almost  useless;  a  higher  stand'- 
point  becon-ea  naoeasary,  or  the  camera  has  to  be  held  high, 
and  more  or  leaa  hit  or  miss  methods  employed.  For  work 
of  this  kind  there  is  nothing  to  best  a  light  hand  camera, 
fitted  with  a  direct-vision  view-finder,  and  this  is,  in  our 
opinion,  superior  to  the  reflex  inverte<l  above  the  head, 
which  is  the  only  practicable  plan  when  using  tliis  class 
of  instnirrpnt.  Moreovw,  in  using  a  camera  of  the  type 
deacnbetUiere  is  not  the  personal  flanger  to  the  operator. 
as  II  W'tUe  when  his  view  is  totally  obscured  l^  the  hood 
of  «  nflax.  We  know  many  photographers  who  place  too 
much  confidence  on  the  accuracy  of  a  view-finder,  with  the 
result  that  they  produce  negatives  upon  which  the  subject 
w  badly  placed.  Even  the  b«»t  of  direct-vision  view- 
finders,  perhaps  excluding  the  wire-frame  pattern,  is  only 
a  very  approximate  guide  to  the  actual  position  of  the 
subject  on  the  negative,  and  operators  will  be  well  advise<l 
to  assure  themselves  that  what  they  renuire  is  not  onlv 
on,  but  well  within  the  fonfines  of  the  negative.  A  point 
that  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  using  direct- vision  view- 
finders  is  that  the  finder  does  not  actually  occupy  the  same 
position  as  the  lens,  but  is  usually  placed  at  a  point  some 
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tnohw  above,  or  to  one  side  of  tJie  kttw,  as  the  case  may 
be  and  thus  may  give  quite  a  wrong  impression  of  the 
coi'niKwition  tliat  is  actually  included  by  the  lens.  When 
working  well  away  from  the  subject  hardly  any  difference 
will  result,  but  when  working  close  up  it  is  a  good  iilaii 
after  the  image  has  been  sightetl  to  cant  the  instrument  a 
trifle  up,  or  to  one  side,  in  ordei-  to  allow  for  any  difference 
iliat  exists,  the  exact  amount  being  easily  found  by  actual 
trial  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  eye-level  position  foj- 
the  camera  produces  a  much  more  pl«&sing  perspective  than 
waist  level,  and  is  to  be  preferred. 

•  *  ♦ 

Lantern  Slide*  We  have  commented  on  previous  occa- 
at  the  sions  upon  the  fact  of  the  very  inferior 

Theatre.  quaJity    of   Ian  tern -slides   exhibited    in 

theatres  and  music-halls,  but  the  oibservatioii  of  a  mmuber 
of  particularly  atrocious  projected  lantern-portraits  of 
Entente  personalities  during  last  week  constrains  us  to 
make  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable 
amount  of  business  to  be  done  by  photograi)lier8,  who  would 
supply  the  management  of  popular  places  of  entertainment 
with  topical  slides  of  even  reasonable  quality.  In  one 
instance  which  came  before  our  notice  last  week  the  pro- 
jected portraits  were  so  bad  as  to  be  absolutely  unrecog- 
nisable, and  it  was  only  when  a  portrait  was  thrown  upon 
the  screen  accompanied  by  a  lettered  title  giving  a  clue 
to  the  identity  of  the  original  that  any  applause  was 
elicited.  Evidently  music-hall  managers  are  insensible  to 
the  defects  of  the  pictures  which  they  offer  to  their 
audiences,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  establishment  of  a  busi- 
ness connection  with  them  would  first  of  all  demand  clever 
and  persuasive  propaganda  in  order  to  convince  them  that 
the  few  shillings  which  they  now  spend  per  week  oould 
bring  them  transparencies  which  would  not  disgrace  the 
other  items  of  the  enterfbainment  offeared  by  them  to  the 
public. 

Black  Back-  In  the  making  of  photographs  for  com- 
ground  Printa.  mercial  use  cases  will  be  encountered 
every  now  and  again  in  which  a  black  surround  suits  the 
subject,  and  thus  calls  for  the  opposite  of  the  customary 
process  of  blocking  out.  In  such  instances  it  is  very 
rarely  a  practicable  plan  to  cut  away  the  emulsion  film 
around  the  image  of  tlie  subject,  and  one  or  other  of  two 
methods  require  to  be  followed.  A  positive  transparency 
may  be  made  from  the  negative,  blocked  out  and  used  tor 
the  preparation  of  a  second  negative,  which  will,  of  course, 
possess  the  required  clearness  of  ground.  An  alternative 
plan,  but  one  calling  for  some  previous  experience,  is  that 
of  reducing  away  the  image  of  the  background  in  the 
original  negative  by  a  chemical  process.  This  latter  method 
has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  adapted  to  deal  with 
subjects  in  which  the  outline  is  soft  in  character,  and  can 
preserve  the  effect  whilst  wholly  removing  the  image  of  the 
chief  area  of  the  ground.  As  was  shown  by  Mr.  D. 
Charles  in  an  article  in  these  pages  of  May  16,  1913, 
iodine  solution  used  after  coating  the  negative  with  collo- 
dion serves  very  satisfactorily  as  a  reducer  for  this  pur- 
pose. Nevertheless,  the  process  is  not  one  to  be  taken  up 
until  a  few  waste  negatives  have  been  used  in  familiarising 
oneself  with  the  precautions  to  be  taken. 

♦  »  » 

Plain  and  An  interesting  point  in  connection  with 

Aold  Hypo.  fixing  was  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Renwick 

in  the  course  of  a  discussion  at  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  last  week.  It  was  that  the  acid  hypo  bath  was 
found  to  fix  more  quickly  than  plain  hypo  in  the  case  of 
negatives,  the  gelatine  film  of  which  had  become  cloggei 
throughout    its    pose   with   products    of    oxidation    of    a 


developer  such  as  ])yro.  The  acid  bath,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  exerts  a  solvent  action  on  these  products,  which  we 
take  it  are  of  the  nature  of  stain,  is  thereby  quickened  in 
its  proper  function  of  rendering  soluble  the  unaffected  silver 
bromide  in  the  film.  It  can  thus  be  readily  understood 
that  in  these  circumstances  the  acid  bath  possesses  the  two- 
fold advantage  of  more  rapid  fixation  and  more  or  less 
positive  removal  of  developer  stain.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, that  is  in  the  case  of  negatives  free  from  anything 
more  than  a  minute  amount  of  developer  stain,  a  plain 
solution  of  hypo  without  any  addition  has  hitherto  been 
shown  to  be  the  most  rapid  in  its  fixing  action,  and  on  the 
further  ground  of  simplicity  of  its  chemical  behaviour  is 
to  be  preferred  wherever  the  anti-stain  effect  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

*  »  * 

Drying  One  of  the  operations  in  the  regular  pro- 

Negatives,  duction  of  negatives  which,  as  may  be 

hoped,  is  likely  to  benefit  in  the  execution  of  reconstruc- 
tion measures  is  the  drying  of  negatives.  It  is  a  curious 
thing  that  after  nearly  forty  years  of  the  dry-plate  pro- 
cess the  universal  jiractice  should  still  be  that  of  drying 
negatives  so  that  the  wet  and  adhesive  gelatine  film  is 
freely  exposed  to  any  floating  particles  of  dust  there  may 
be  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Hitherto,  so  far  as  our 
observations  have  gone,  improvements  have  been  directed 
towards  accelerating  the  rate  of  drying,  resulting,  of  course, 
in  the  partial  reduction  of  the  period  of  exposure  of  the 
negatives  to  atmospheric  dust  and,  therefore,  a  benefit 
apart  from  the  saving  of  time.  Perhaps  the  coming 
cheapening  of  electric  current  will  be  the  means  of  promot- 
ing the  supply  of  a  complete  appliance  for  the  drying  of 
negatives  in  which  the  necessary  moderate  heat  and  draught 
will  be  effected  electrically  by  heating  elements  and  a  fan 
respectively.  The  same  facilities  are  equally  available 
where  gas  only  can  be  had. 

A    SCALE   OF    PRICES. 

Since  the  commencement  of  photography  as  a  business  the 
question  as  to  what  is  a  fair  price  to  charge  has  exercised 
the  minds  of  the  fraternity,  and  much  injury  has  been 
done  because  there  has  been  no  proper  understanding  on 
this  vital  point.  In  consequence  of  the  war  things  have 
been  somewhat  improved;  the  great  access  of  business 
and  the  increased  cost  of  materials  have  enabled  prices 
to  be  raised  above  the  starvation  level  which  was  too 
general  in  most  of  the  smaller  businesses  in  the  country. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  fixing  a  flat  rate  for  certain 
sizes,  because  the  superior  character  of  the  work  or  the 
reputation  of  the  photographer  will  in  many  cases  enable 
prices  to  be  obtained  which  would  bo  prohibitive  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  but  there  should  be  a  minimum 
below  -'which  no  self-respectiug  photographer  should  go 
and  which  the  public  would  soon  recognise  as  the  lowest  at 
which  they  could  expect  to  obtain  properly  finished  per- 
manent work.  As  an  example,  we  may  mention  the  great 
revision  of  prices  which  has  taken  place  throughout  the 
hair-dressing  trade  in  London.  By  virtue  of  forming  a 
trade  society,  which  issued  a  standard  list  of  prices,  the 
smaller  practititoners  have  increased  their  charges  from 
60  to  100  per  cent,  as  compared  with  those  current  before 
the  war,  and  there  is  little  probability  that  there  will  be 
any  reduction  in  the  near  future. 

Most  price-cutting  is  due  not  to  greed  or  a  desii-e  to 
take  business  away  from  a  competitor  but  to  a  lack  of  cou 
fidence  in  one's  own  work,  which  gives  rise  to  a  feeliui; 
that  the  only  way  to  secure  orders  is  to  execute  them  at  a 
lower  price  than  anyone  else  will.  This  is  a  suicidal  policy 
and  leads  to  disaster  in  every  case,  not  only  the  photo- 
grapher but  any  dealer  who  has  been  foolish  enough  to 
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give  him  credit  sharing  in  it.  Those  commencing  in  busi- 
ness are  the  most  likely  to  make  this  error,  and  thus  handi- 
cap themselvee  from  the  beginning  when  a  fair  return  for 
their  labour  is  most  necessary. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  photographs  are  not 
every  day  purchases  in  a  sense  that  bread,  soap,  tea,  or 
other  necessaries  are,  and  that  purchasers  do  not  seriously 
regard  the  extra  shilling  or  two  that  in  the  aggregate 
mean.s  so  much  to  the  photographer.  Publishers  have 
found  that  within  certain  limits  the  sale  of  a  book  is  not 
affected  by  its  price,  and  that  if  a  volume  cannot  be  pro- 
duced so  as  to  sell  at  five  shillings  and  yield  the  usual  rate 
of  profit  no  loss  of  circulation  will  result  from  fixing  the 
price  at  seven  and  sixpence.  The  same,  we  believe,  would 
apply  to  photography ;  a  raising  of  price  from  20s.  to  258. 
per  dozen  would  not  appreciably  reduce  the  volume  of 
orders,  while  conducing  greatly  to  the  welfare  of  the  photo- 
grapher and  his  staff.  We  need  not  dweM  upon  the  nefari- 
ous practice  of  "  sweating  "  labour  in  order  to  cut  prices. 
Labour  has  learned  its  lessen,  and  will  not  in  the  future 
eo-operate  in  ruining  it>«lf. 

It  would  appear  that  the  local  associations  of  photo- 
graphers which  are  being  formed  in  various  districts  will  be 
able  to  do  much  to  raise  the  standard  in  many  directions. 
The  spirit  that  is  shown  in  the  de«ire  to  get  better  trained 
assistants,  to  improve  the  quality  of  work  all  round,  is 
truly  admirable,  and  we  trust  that  those  who  have  started 


it  will  not  allow  their  euthusiasm  to  abate.  The  mere  fact 
that  he  is  a  member  should  make  a  man  feel  justified  in 
putting  forward  an  official  scale  of  charges,  and  we  are  sure 
that  any  shortcomings  in  his  work  would  be  pointed  out  in 
a  kindly  way,  and  advice  given  by  his  fellow  members  if  it 
were  needed.  As  long  as  photographers  keep  aloof  from 
each  other  they  are  apt  to  be  jealous  and  suspicious,  but 
when  a  dozen  or  so  have  met  together  once  or  twice  it  is 
surprising  how  quickly  good  fellowship  develops. 

It  is  not  only  the  portrait  man  who  needs  to  join  an  asso- 
ciation. The  outdoor  and  commercial  worker  will  find  it 
equally  beneficial  to  his  business,  and  in  many  cases  will 
find  that  orders,  which  would  have  gone  out  of  the 
district,  can  be  secured  by  making  himself  known.  We  are, 
indeed,  approaching  a  return  to  the  old  English  system  of 
guilds,  when  the  practitioners  of  any  art  or  industry  formed 
a  close  corporation  which  regulated  prices,  guaranteed  the 
quality  of  work  done  by  its  members,  arranged  apprentice- 
ships, and  looked  after  the  interests  of  the  craft  in  general. 
These  guilds  survive  in  a  more  or  lees  active  form  in  the  City 
of  London  as  "  Companies,"  and  are  usually  in  public 
evidence  only  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  although  many  of 
them  have  made  splendid  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
technical  education.  We  have  the  companies  of  Patten- 
mtkers,  LoridSers,  Homers,  and  many  other  moribund 
industries.  Why  not  a  Worshipful  Company  of  Photo- 
graphers, or  something  approaching  itf 


SOME    EVERYDAY    VOLATILE    SOLVENTS 
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Thz  wnler  pri«<;nt«  the  folluwing  iKit«s  as  an  i-pitome  of  cur- 
lent  knowled{(o  of  the  volatile  solvents  nacd  in  photographic 
and  photo-mechanical  work,  put  in  non-technical  lannusfp-. 
This  list  of  the  properti«»  of  the  solvents  is  given  with  a  view 
to  assist  workers  who  have  not  time  to  make  a  number  of  tests 
of  alternative  agents.  A  perusal  of  the  properties  may  help 
them  to  decide  qaickly  which  to  choose  for  their  purposes. 
For  example,  an  experimenter  wishing  for  a  tabstitute  for 
turpentine  shoold  not  use  the  so-called  turpentine  tafastitota. 
(or  reasons  which  the  article  will  show.  In  addition,  the 
eflect  apon  the  health  of  workpeople  is  an  important  matter 
in  choOMBg  a  solvent.  Questions  of  stability  of  materials  affect 
wn  largely.  Thi'se  are  treated  below  ax  they  arisr.  The  lint 
is  not  complete,  but  all  solvents  likely  to  be  of  nae  in  recular 
work  are  descriU^. 

Turpentine. 

Turpentine  u  the  volatile  (>ortion  of  thu  sap  of  the  pinv- 
tree.  Crude  turpentine,  or  "gum  thus,"  is  placed  in  a  veesel 
and  distilled  by  forcing  s  jet  of  steam  throqgh  the  mass.  The 
greater  part  of  the  distillate  is  turpentine,  and  the  residue 
left  in  the  veaael  is  colophony,  or  rosin.* 

Turpentine  is  a  good  solvent  for  fats  and  mins,  and  exerts 
a  drying  action  apon  linseed  and  other  drying  oils.  Its  prin- 
cipal drawback  is  its  tendency  to  become  oxidised  after  keeping 
in  stock,  especially  if  li^ht  ns  sllowed  to  act  upon  it.  Oxi- 
dised turpentine  evaporati'S  very  slowly  and  leaves  a  resinous 
residue,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  "  greasincss"  often  experi- 
enred  in  retouching  mediums.  Turpentine  which  has  been 
oxidised    until   it  has  the  consistency   of  honey   is   known   as 

fat  turpentine,"  snd  is  much  vslned  by  artists  m  a  medium 
for  diluting  oil  colours.  "  Rectified  turpentine  "  has  been 
redistilled.     It  is  more  volatile  than  ordinary  turpentine,  and 
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generally  leaves  no  gr«a»y  residue  after  evaporation.  It,  how- 
ever, will  oxidise  if  not  carefully  stored.  "  Venice  turpen- 
tine" is  obtained  from  the  larch-tree,  and  possesses  properties 
distinct  from  those  of  ordinary  turpentine. 

Naphtha. 

CoinmL-rcial  naphtha,  as  retailed  by  oil  chaiidk-rs,  is  usually 
a  product  of  the  distillation  of  shale.  This  kind  can  bo  iden- 
tified by  the  fact  that  it  has  very  little  smell.  Another  kind  of 
naphtha  is  simply  crude  coal  tar  spirit,  but  this  variety  is 
not  easily  obtainable  at  present.  Shale  naphtha  is  a  good 
solvent  for  oils  and  most  resins.  It  can  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  methylated  spirit  in  removing  coatings  of  shellac  var- 
nish "  acid  resist,"  which  resist  the  sction  of  plain  methylated 
spirit.  Shale  naphtha,  however,  is  a  rather  unreliable  sub- 
stance, and  a  better  dissolving  agent  for  most  purposes  is 

Solvent  Naphtha. 
This  is  distilled  frum  coal  tar.  It  is,  p<-rhaps,  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  turpentine  in  photography.  It  leaves  no  greasy 
residue  after  evaporation,  and  dries  at  about  the  same  speed 
as  turpentine.  This  solvent  ought  to  come  into  much  greater 
use  tlka^At  present  in  the  manufacture  of  retouching  mediums 
and  the  like.  It  is  a  healthy  solvent  to  use,  as  the  fumes  have 
no  bad  effect  upon  the  system  when  not  over-inhaled.  The  name 
"  solvent  naphtha  "  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  is  much  used 
as  sn  indisrubber  solvent. 

Beaxole  (Benzene; 

This  is  also  distilled  from  coal  tar,  and  must  not,  be  confused 
with  benzine,  or  benzoline,  which  is  obtained  from  petroleum. 
Bensole  is  more  volatile  than  solvent  naphtha,  but  otherwise 
has  practically  the  same  properties.  The  regular  commercial 
grade  is  calU>d  90  per  cent,  benzole.  Another  grade  is  called 
30  per  cent,   benzoic     This  liegins  to  boil   nt  about  the  same 
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temperature  as  the  former  grade,  but  the  bulk  of  it  dries  more 
•lowly.     ••  Commercially  jiure  "  l>enzole  is  a  very  pure  solvent. 
The  purest  benzole,   as  ii«-d   for  oolonr-makinc;,    is   known   as 
"crystallisable." 
Toluol  occupies  a  place  midway  between  Ix-nzole  niul  solvent 

naphtha. 

Xylol  and  cumol  arc  obtain.'d  from  solvent  naphtha  by  re- 
dirtillation,  and  ai-e  very  pure  and  consequently  more  costly 
than  commercial  solvent  naphtha.  They  dry  at  about  the 
•ame  speed  as  solvent  naphtha.  Cumol  has  the  highest  boiling 
point  of  any  coal  tar  spirit  ngularly  procurable,  and  has  on 
this  account  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  sensitive  bitumen 
varnish  for  photo-process  work.  Sulphur  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  asphaltum  in  cumol,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  to 
about  135  deg.  C,  when  the  sulphur  combines  with  the 
asphaltum,  rendering  it  much  more  sensitive  to  light. 

Benxoline. 

This  is  distilled  from  petroleum.  It  is  a  poor  solvent  for 
resins,  and  should  not  be  used  for  this  purpose,  or  for  retouch- 
ing mediums.  It  is  useful  as  a  grease  remover.  As  regards 
solvent  properties,  the  same  remarks  apply  to  all  petroleum 
spirits. 

Petroleum  Ether 

is  purified  petroleum  spirit.  1 1  bears  no  relationship  to  ether, 
and  should  not  l)e  confused  with  it.  Chemically,  ether  is  one 
of  a  distinct  class  of  compounds  which  difier  greatly  from  the 
petroleum  series.  The  name  is  merely  a  commercial  one. 
There  are  tliree  grades  of  petroleum  ether  listed  by  dealers  in 
chemicals,  all  equally  pure,  but  with  different  boiling  points. 
They  are  mainly  used  for  analytical  work,  in  the  extraction  of 
oils,  «tc.  The  grade  with  the  lowest  boiling  point  is  most 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Petrol 

is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  comment  here. 

White  Spirit,  or  Turpentine  Substitute. 

This  is  the  least  volatile  of  the  petroleum  spirits,  the  next 
fraction  coming  over  from  the  still  being  light  paraffin  oil. 
Turpentine  substitute  does  not  replace  turpentine  entirely,  but 
is  often  used  to  substitute  part  of  the  turpentine  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paint,  hence  its  name.  Used  alone,  it  will 
not  do  the  work  of  turpentine. 

In  general,  petroleum  spirit  has  a  limited  use  as  a  solvent. 
It  is  principally  used  as  a  diluent  or  adulterant  for  other 
solvents,  and  when  used  in  this  way  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  petroleum  spirit  used  is  one  that  will  evaporate  more 
quickly  than  the  solvent  with  which  it  is  mixed,  so  that  the 
physical  properties  of  the  original  solvent  are  affected  as  little 
as  possible.  Resins  dissolved  in  petroleum  spirit  are  deposited 
as  a  granular  mass  on  the  evaporation  of  the  solvent.  If,  how- 
ever, another  solvent  is  added,  such  as  turpentine,  which 
dries  more  slowly  than  petroleum  spirit,  the  turpentine  is  the 
final  solvent  when  drying,  and  the  resin  behaves  as  if  dissolved 
in  that  fluid. 

Sulphuric  Ether,  or  Ethyl  Ether. 

This  is  a  very  volatile  solvent  which  has  a  wide  range  of 
uses.  Many  organic  substances  which  are  difficult  to  dissolve 
yield  to  the  ma^ic  touch  of  cthor.  Rooms  Avhere  ether  is  in 
use  should  be  well  ventilated,  as  the  fumes  are  of  an  anesthetic 
character.  They  are  also  highly  inflammable  :  no  naked  lights 
should  be  about,  a  precaution  which  applies  almost  as  much 
to  all  the  solvents  here  noticed.  The  term  "  sulphuric  ether  " 
is  die  to  the  method  of  jjreparation.  Sulphuric  acid  is  added 
4«  alcohol  and  heated,  when  ether  is  formed.  There  is  no 
sulphur  eontaine<l  in  the  finished  product. 


Ether- Alcohol 

is  «  favourite  combination  used  by  analy.sts.  Its  principal 
photographic  use  is  in  the  preparation  of  collodion.  It  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  approximately  equal  parts  of  ethyl  ether 
and  alcohol. 

Alcohol. 

Ethyl  alcohol,  or  spirit  of  wim-,  is  si.ld  in  a  number  "f 
grades,  according  to  the  amount  of  water  present  in  the  spirit. 
Absolute  alcohol  is  almost  pure,  only  containing  about  ^  i)ir 
cent,  of  water.  "Pure"  or  90  per  cent,  alcohol  contains  10 
per  cent,  of  water.  Rectified  spirit  contains  about  14  per  cent, 
of  water.  "  Proof  "  spirit  is  alcohol  diluted  with  water  until 
gunpowder  will  no  longer  ignite  when  moislcnc-d  with  it.  PrcKjf  I 
.spirit  contain-s  aliout  51  per  cent,  of  water.  The  most  useful 
grade  of  alcohol  for  photographers  is  the  jMire  or  90  per  c>-ut. 
It  is  occasionally  clieaper  to  buy  the  absolute  alcohol  and  to 
dilute  it  one's  self.  A  little  tigiiiing  is  necessary  on  rtHviptJ 
of  quotations  in  order  to  find  out  whether  it  is  worth  while.         \ 

Alcohol  will  dissolve  rosin,  shellac,  and  a  few  of  the  resins. 
It  will  dissolve  castor  oil,  and  most  soaps  and  fatty  acids,  but 
will  not  dissolve  other  fats  and  oils  to  any  extent.  It  is  an 
excellent  solvent  for  most  aniline  dyes.  Dyes  which  dissolve 
with  difficulty  in  water  may  often  te  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
the  solution  added  to  water. 

Wood  Alcohol,  or  Wood  Naphtha 

contains  a  high  percentage  of  methyl  alc<]hol  mixed  with  oil.,  i 
alcohols,  esters,  etc.  The  crude  spirit  is  much  used  as  a  solvent 
for  gums,  but  is  unhealthy  to  use.  It  is  sometimeB  called  wc  .1 
spirit. 

Methylated  Spirit. 

The  regular  grade  sold  as  methylated  spirit  consists  of  90 
parts  of  "  pure  "  spii-it,  10  parts  of  wood  alcohol,  and  i  t(>  i 
part  of  petroleum  oil,  or  so-called  mineral  naphtha.  It  is 
the  latter  ingredient  which  gives  trouble  to  photographers. 
This  grade  is  known  by  wholesalers  as  mineralised  spirit. 
What  is  known  as  industrial  spirit  can  bo  obtained  (alter 
obtaining  a  permit  from  the  E.xcise  authorities)  which  c<m- 
tains  no  mineral  naphtha.  It  consists  of  95  parts  of  "  pure  " 
spirit  mixed  with  5  parts  of  wood  alcohol.  A  third  grade, 
which  can  be  obtained  without  a  special  permit,  is  call<-<l 
methylated  finish,  and  consists  of  industrial  spirit,  to  which 
has  been  added  3  ozs.  of  resin,  lac,  or  sandarac  per  gallon  of 
spirit.  This  kind  may  be  identified  by  the  fact  that  on  the 
addition  of  water  a  white  precipitate  is  formed. 

The  term  "  64  over  proof  "  means  that  64  parts  of  water 
must  be  added  to  100  parts  of  the  spirit  in  order  to  bring  it 
down  to  proof  strength;  64  over  proof  spirit  contains  a\i<>iit 
10  per  cent,  of  water;  61  over  proof  spirit  contains  about 
Hi  per  cent,  of  water. 

Amyl  Alcohol,  or  Fusel  Oil, 

is  a  heavy  alcohol,  which  evaporates  slowly.  It  is  a  constituent 
of  some  of  the  dead  black  vamislus  used  by  camera  niakcrt, 
and  also  of  some  celluloid  varnishes.  The  penetrating  o<lour 
possessed  by  some  new  cameras  isjliie  to  the  fusel  oil  not  hav- 
ing entirely  evaporated  from  the  interior  varnish. 

Camphorated  Alcohol 

is  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  methylated  .spirit  to  1  parr  of 
camphor.  It  is  the  principal  solvent  used  in  the  celluloid 
industry.  Tt  is  a  solvent  of  celluloid.  If,  however,  ordinary 
celluloid  is  dissolved  in  it,  a  milky  solution  is  formed,  owing 
to  the  excess  of  camphor.  A  celluloid  varnish  can  be  madt  by 
dissolving  pyroxylin  in  camphorated  alcohol,  allowing  2  parts 
of  pyroxylin  to  each  part  of  camphor. 
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Aayl  Acetate, 

or  fMkT  oil,  M  it  is  sometimes  called  owing  to  its  odour  ol 
oT«r-ripe  pean,  has  a  high  boiling  point,  and  is  not  very  in- 
flammable. It  is  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
celluloid  Tamishee,  it  being  possible  to  add  resins  to  the  var- 
nish when  amyl  acetate  is  used. 

Acetone 

has  a  very  low  boiling  point.  It  is  a  very  good  solvent  for 
resins.  It  is  also  useful  for  removing  paint  stain*,  as  it  will 
dissolve  dried  paint 

Halle'e  SolTent. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  all-round  solvent  for  celluloid. 
It  consists  of  2  parts  of  amyl  acetate,  .2  parts  of  acetone,  and 
1  part  of  benzole  or  solvent  naphtha.  It  dissolves  celluloid 
rapidly,  and  gives  a  tough  film  when  the  solution  ia  used  as  a 
ramiah. 

Nitro«Benxol  or  Ess.  Myrbane 

ia  another  celluloid  solvent.  It  yields  tough  films.  It  is  sold 
eommercially  aa  a  substitute  for  essence  of  almonds  in  cookery ; 
but  It  is  poiaonoos,  and  its  sale  should  be  prohibited  for  this 
purpose.  The  fumes  also  have  a  paralysing  action  upon  the 
brain,  the  effects  of  which  generally  do  not  appear  until  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  poison  has  been  inhaled.  Deaths 
kave  occurred  aa  a  result  of  indiscreet  use  of  this  solvent. 

Eeaential  OUa. 

Oil  of  lavender  is  a  favourite  constituent  of  retouching 
mediums.  The  object  of  adding  it  is  to  clarify  the  solution  of 
the  gums  used.  Oil  >jt  spike  is  a  foreign  grade  of  lavender  oil 
which  is  not  identical  with  the  English  variety.  Spike  oil 
replaces  English  lavender  oil  in  moat  instance*,  but  when 
bought  in  small  quantities  is  often  of  poor  quality.  The 
amount  of  lavender  oil  necessary  in  a  retouching  medium  is  so 
extremely  small  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attenpt  to 
•cooomiM  by  using  a  cheap  oil.  Other  essential  oils  are  soasa- 
times  used  in  place  of  lavender  oil  in  retouching  mediums,  to 
which  the  same  remarks  apply. 

Oil  of  wintergreen  is  frequently  used  aa  a  praservativo  u' 
mounting  pastes.  A  synthetic  variety  is  caDad  methyl  salicy- 
lat*.    This  is  cheaper  and  quite  aa  efBdantk 

Oil  of  cloves  is  not  much  used  now  as  a  preservative.  It  is 
a  solvent  of  aniline  dye*,  and  finds  a  uso  in  the  typewriter 
indnstry. 

Noa-lBflaminable  Solvenla. 

Although  these  sdveats  arc  irappoaed  to  be  safe  things  to 
use,  the  use  of  them  in  more  than  very  small  quantities  cannoi 
be  too  strongly  deprecated.  The  fumes  of  most  of  them  have 
a  powerful  action  on  the  digestive  organs  when  inhaled,  and  a 
anmber  of  deaths  have  occurred  an  a  nsolt  of  too  free  use  of 
these  liquids.  They  are  used  principally  in  the  manufacture 
of  varnishes  for  articles  which  may  be  more  or  leas  damp,  such 
as  wood  work  snd  fabrics.     They  all  contain  chlorine. 

Tetrachlorethane  is  used  aa  a  soKent  in  oclluloid  and  cellu- 
lose varnishes.  It  has  a  slight  smell  of  burnt  wood,  which 
hangs  about  for  a  long  time  after  the  solvent  has  been  used. 
Other  solvents  are  pentochlorethane,  dichlorethylene,  trichlore- 
thylene,  and  pentachlorethjlene.  Some  of  these  aolvonta  have 
an  unbearably  sickly  <mell. 


Dura  or  Ma.  Otoaos  Davis. — Amoo^  the  numerous  vioUm* 
of  the  loSuensa  is  Sir.  Oeo.  Davis,  the  well-known  picture  dealer, 
print  eeUer,  and  photographer,  of  Turl  Street,  Oxford,  who  died 
the  age  of  foity-eigbt.  Mr.  Oavia  was  ui  eii- 
of   the    IH    VR      Oxford     and     Rwk<     hi  . 


Carbon  Tetrachloride  is  gradually  decomposed  in  the  presence 
of  water.     It  is  unhealthy  to  use. 

The  aniesthetic  properties  of  chloroform  are  well  known. 
Impure  chloroform  produces  bad  after  effects  when  inhaled. 
Chloroform  slowly  decomposes  in  the  presence  of  air,  and 
especially  under  the  influence  of  light. 

No  doubt,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  a  harmless  non- 
inflammablo  solvent  will  be  commoroi.illy  obtainable. 

Using  Inflammable  Solventa. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  heat  inflammablo  solvents  in  order 
to  dissolve  certain  ingredients,  the  use  of  an  olectric  hot-plate 
is  strongly  recommendeil  as  a  safe  means  of  applying  the  heat. 
When  electricity  is  not  available,  the  best  way  is  to  use  a  gas 
ring  or  other  stove,  on  which  a  basin  half  filled  with  sand 
has  been  placed.  The  vessel  containing  the  solvent  may  be 
stood  in  the  sand,  so  that  any  leakage  is  absorbed.  In  the 
event  of  a  blaze,  water  thrown  on  the  sand  wiU  extinguish  the 
flames.  In  most  cases  a  wet  cloth  will  put  out  a  fire  at  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel.  A  lid  should  be  placed  on  the  vessel  in 
order  to  minimise  evaporation.  A  hole  may  be  punched  in  the 
lid  to  take  a  thermometer. 

The  following  table  nivtm  the  principal  physical  features  el 
the  solvents  named  in  this  article.  Most  of  tho  specific  gravi- 
ties given  are  from  samples  tested  by  the  writer.  Samples  vary 
to  some  extent,  according  to  the  source  of  supply.  The  figures 
given  in  reference  books  are  often  inaccurat«.  Tho  boiling 
points  named  are  those  at  which  the  liquids  commence  to  boil, 
as  this  is  the  information  which  is  needed  by  any  one  wishing 
to  make  solutions. 


N'lm*  ti  telTtnl. 


Turpeutine 

Uectified  Turpentine   

Fat  Turpentine 

Shale  Naphtha 

Solvent  Naphtha , 

Benzol,  commercial 

Benzole,  pure    

Toluol 

Xylol  

Cumol 

Nitro  ben/ol 

Petrolenui  cttier,  light 

„  „      medium  ... 

„  „      heavy  

'rurpontina  Substitute 

BenzoUne  

Ether  

.Mcohol,  absolute 

,,        90  per  cent 

meihylBted64  0.P. 

Amyl  Alcohol    

Amyl  Acetate    

Acetone  

Carbon  Tetrachloride  

Tetrachlorethane 

ProBWhiorethane 

Dichlorethylene    

Trichlorethylene  

IVrchlorcthvlcne 


Spcad 

of 
Drjlng. 


PJ'I"    OVsTitj. 


mediuiu 

fairly  rapid 

verj-  slow 

irrcet^Ar 

medium 

rapid 

rapid 

fairly  rapid 

medium 

medium 

fairly  slow 

very  rapid 

rapid 
fairly  rapid 

medium 

fairly  rapid 

very  rapid 

rapid 

rapid 

rapid 

slow 

slow 

rapid 

rapid 

fairly  slow 

slow 

rapid 

fairly  rapid 

medium 


160 


irreg. 
120 

80 

80 
110 
137 
148 

40 

60 

80 

120 


865 


irreg. 
■868 
•886 
■900 


770 

varies 


35 

■720 

78 

•794 

•821 

irrcg. 

■821 

131 

— 

148 

— 

56 

■810 

77 

1-56 

147 

160 

159 

1-70 

55 

1-25 

58 

1-47 

121 

162 

- 

•Iamib  Orabam. 


•peeiaiiaing  in  the  Matiiiiie  U-uri  StHticn,  and  held  the  rank  uf 
sergeant.  In  July,  AiisiMt,  and  .Si^|>tember  be  served  on  the  East 
Coast  with  the  .Specinl  .Service  Cnn^Muiy.  He  was  a  promiaing 
mmihtr  of  the  Oxford  Reform  dnb,  w«s  on  the  committee  of  the 
Clareodoo  Club,  and  Worshipfnl  MaKlpr  of  t}ie  Alfred  TxMi^e  <>f 
Fresmaaoos. 
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AERO-PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[It  hfts  been  reserved  almost  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities  for  anything  approaching  an  adequate  account  of  photography's  part  m 
the  war  to  obtain  publication.  The  following  article  from  our  contemporary,  "Plying,"  was,  however,  published  on  November  5  last, 
since  when  (on  Saturday  last)  Lord  Weir  has  made  public  some  figures  indicating  the  enormous  work  of  photographic  reconnaissance 
which  has  been  carried  out.  He  said  that  in  six  months  of  1918  the  Air  force  units  working  with  the  Armies  in  France  alone  took 
a  quarter  of  »  million  photographs,  each  of  which  yielded  about  30  prints.  These  consisted  of  vertical  photographs  for  the  artillery 
and  oblique  photographs  for  the  infautrj-.  The  work  involved  photography  of  practically  every  acre  of  ground  in  6,000  square  mUes 
of  torritor)-.  Reoonnaissance  and  general  observation,  which  covered  genera!  scouting  and  observation  work  of  all  enemy  movements 
up  to  50  miles  behind  the  line,  had  been  developed  by  means  of  the  use  of  photographs  taken  at  night  with  the  aid  of  flares,  and 
in  this  way  the  movements  of  troops  by  night  were  discovered.     Truly  the  apotheosis  of  flashlight  photography.     ^""    "  ^ 


-EDS.  "B.J."] 


Is  the  camera  a  niori'  deadly  wea|>oii  tlmii  thi-  niachinc-gun  ?  The 
question  is  neither  so  startlini;  as  at  first  si^lit  it  would  ap])eav,  nor 
is  it  an  attempt  to  enter  upuii  any  paradoxical  controversy,  but 
merelv  a  carefully  .studied  coniiiarisoii  of  values.  Let  us  first  con- 
sider the  military  motive  for  clearing  the  air.  Is  it  nothing  more 
than  preparing'  it  for  the  use  of  our  own  planes ;  for  reconnaissance. 
dire<-tioii  of  artillery  fire,  contact  i)atri>l.  bombing  raids,  tactical 
and  strategical,  and  photogra])hy — parliiidarly  the  latter?  Were 
it  only  for  the  purp<).«e8  of  aerial  (U)mhat.  that  glorious  effort,  that 
splendid  periomiel,  would  be  wasted  most  sinfully.  It  is  but  a 
means  to  an  end.  Now,  thanks  to  .Mes.<rs.  Kodak,  all  the  world  is  a 
picture — of  pretty  ijirls  idling;  against  riverside  backgrounds,  and 
historic  ivy-creepered  clmrclies  and  ca.stles.  It  comes  hard,  then,  to 
imagine  this  same  harmless  toy  a  lethal  weapon  of  war;  responsible 
for  tlie  silencing  of  great  guns ;  the  aunihilation  of  men  and 
machines ;  the  guide  to  the  swarming  attack  over  the  noisomeness 
of  "  Xo-Man's  Land  " ;  the  prelude  to  some  gigantic  Immbardnient 
of  a  slumbering  city. 

Some  little  time  ago  there  appeared  in  the  British  Press  official 
Admiralty  photographs  of  the  aerial  Ijombardment  of  Bruges  and 
Zeebrugge;  snutdged,  scarred  reproductions;  pocked  with  dull, 
jagged  markings,  where  British  bombs  had  found  their  mark. 
Nothing  more  inspiring  to  ])ublic  opinion  could  be  imagined  than 
this  undeniable  witness  of  the  activities  of  our  airmen.  But  the 
original  negatives  were  not  shown ;  that  spade  work  of  the  photo- 
graphers working,  possibly  days,  weeks,  or  months,  before  the  raid  ■, 
supplying  M.I.  and  the  bombing  pilots  with  the  accurate,  detailed 
survey  of  the  district  on  which  they  weie  to  operate.  A  comparison 
between  those  two  sets  of  pictures  would  have  clinched  the  ai-gument 
outright.  As  it  is,  we  must  pass  on  to  further  fa<;ts ;  to  the  photo- 
graphic negative  that  revealed  the  position  of  the  big  German 
howitzer  that  bombed  Dunkirk  so  disastrously  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war.  For  some  weeks  our  Intelligence  people  had  been  waiting 
for  that  information.  You  may  be  certain  they  wasted  no  time. 
Within  three  days  that  gun  had  been  silenced  for  the  duration — and 
some  more.  Artillery  or  infantry,  retreat  or  advance,  Jieither  can 
be  hidden  from  tliat  prying  eye  of  the  heavens,  that  never  mistakes. 
never  forgets,  never  lies. 

Fos   and    the    Camera. 

There  is  an  instance  on  record  of  i  German  ad\ance  under  cover 
of  a  heavy  oarly-moruing  mist.  Tliu  wily  Hun  had  banked  on  this 
to  get  his  reserves  up  unnoticed.  And  all  would  have  gone  well  had 
not  the  daring  pilot  of  a  British  ])hotographic  machine  intervened. 
Though  the  Huna  had  cleverly  attempted  to  camouflage  their  men 
in  special  pliosphorescent  uniforms,  light  filtration  of  the  camera 
negative  is  proof  against  all  such  arts.  In  fact,  it  wias  the  camera 
that  fumishod  the  fii-st  pi-acticable  basis  to  camouflage — the  lesson 
that  the  shadow-  is  an  ali-im'poi-tant  thing;  tJiat  the  object  you 
wiali  to  conceal  must  mot  oast  a  shadow. 

A  striking  instence  of  this  was  the  case  of  a  French  town,  long 
held  by  the  euoniy.  Allied  artillery  liad,  mionihs  before,  rendered 
it  untenable  by  constant  iKjmbardmieiit.  Hardlj-  a  buildiji^  was 
left  atonding  intoct,  wlien,  one  day,  it  w-as  discovered  that  one 
of  th*>  battered  houses  had  suddenly  sprung  a  roof.  About  the 
Kune  time  a  certain  r<«idway  behind  our  lines  came  under  the 
Aiily,  ahnost  hourly,  attention  of  an  unlocated  German  gini. 
Hcivds  were  put  together,  ,ind  by  a  brilliant  hit  of  deduction  it 
was  di.scovered  that  the  new  i-ool  concealed  this  same  troublesome 
new  visitor.  Naturally,  this  iwrtioular  "stunt"  was  not  carried 
out    wit.hout   considerable  pisk. 


The  aeropliotogirapihy  ]>ilot's  job,  however,  is  always  somevmhat 
of  tih«  "do  or  die"  order.  It  is  a  point  of  honour  that  tihe 
flight  gets  its  "snaps,"  even  if  evea-y  available  madiine  is  sacri- 
ficed in  bh«  attempt.  And  then,  undbubtedly,  some  other  "photo" 
fligjit  would  carry  on.  If  one  man  goes  oitt  and  does  not  in  dne 
course  return,  aiiothei-  immediately  follows  him ;  if  he  is  lost,  there 
follows  a  third,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  Perhaps  the  last  man 
may  i>ass  over  the  wreck  of  one  of  his  convpanious'  machines,  a 
tr.igic  little  spot  of  gi-ey.  far  below.  I  ha\  ■  seen  photographs  of 
the  first  man's  wrecked  plane  taken  by  tihe  'ast  pilot  as  he  passed 
invv  it.  You  see,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  occi:|iatioii  by  any  means. 
And  sometimes,  often  single-handed,  the  i  lott^rapher  is  forced 
to  fight   his   way  home  against  overwihelmiir-.   nun>bers. 

"Snapping"    and    Fiihiing. 

.So  it  was,  one  summer's  morning,  whe.i  a  photography-bound 
pilot  went  out  with  an  escoi-t  of  five  fiiiliting  scouts  to  snap  a 
certain  area  far  luliind  the  Boche  lines.  Barely  had  the  observer 
set  to  work,  and  wias  already  oronched  in  his  shallow  cockpit, 
when  "Wliouf,  wliouf,"  barked  a  machine-gun  somewhere  near  at 
hand.  He  glanced  up  hoirriedily  to  find  half  a  scoiu'  of  Hun» 
bearing  down  uiK>n  tliem.  For  a  brief  niomient  he  hesitated. 
Then  the  Briti^i  scouts  came  into  action,  and  in-between-whiles 
the  ol)server  snapped  his  picture.  He  had  come  to  the  last  but 
oiR-  on  liis  film  w!ieu  the  machine  began  to  rock  violently  from 
side  to  side.  It  was  a  signal  that  did  not  take  him  moments  to 
undei-staiid.  TJiey  were  attacked.  He  sprang  to  his  madhine- 
gun.  and  after  a  despeiate,  if  sliortlived,  fight  the  enemy  was 
dri\en  off.  The  observer  then  calmly  took  his  two  remaining  pic- 
tures, and  they  turned  for  home.  If  it  is  one  maxim  that  "  the 
aeroplane  is  the  eye  of  the  Army,"  it  is  another  that  "the  photo- 
graphy 'plane  is  the  eye  of  that  eye." 

It  came  about  in  rathei-  a  curious  manner.  Some  time  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  the  French  and  the  British  were  co-operating  to- 
gether in  a  local  advance.  Certain  dangerous  obstacles  were  antici- 
pated in  the  ground  to  be  covered,  and  the  problem  was  :  How  were 
these  obstacles  to  be  located?  Our-commanders  were  still  debating 
on  this  point,  and  the  hour  previous  to  the  attack  had  arrived  when 
the  French  came  uiwn  the  scene  with  an  aerial  photograph  of  this 
very  area.  Suth  a  thing  was  regarded,  if  not  as  a  freak,  at  least 
as  a  <uriosity  in  those  days,  a)id  particularly  the  queer  Kack  blobs 
on  the  negative  that  were  supposed  to  denote  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments. The  British  were  dubious,  but  in  due  course  the  attack  went 
fen  ward,  and  in  due  course  the  accuracy  of  the  photography  ma  ' 
ings  was  a.scertained.  We  considered  the  matter.  It  was  a  small 
seed  that  was  to  blossom  into  a  rich  harvest. 

Early    Effort.  * 

Previously,  however— in  fact,  before  the  war— attempts  that  had 
been  made  with  hand-cameras  strapped  to  the  base  of  the  fuselage 
proved  dismal  failures.  However,  a  small,  thoroughly  efficient  sec- 
tion of  the  R.E.'s  attached  to  the  original  Expeditionary  Fono 
achieved  some  measure  of  success  with  ground  photography.  The 
work  was  often  difficult  and  dangerous,  necessitating  unpleasant 
trips  up  into  the  firing-line,  and  even  out  into  "No-Man's  Land.' 
The  operators  often  barely  escaped  with  their  lives,  but  they  got 
their  pictures ;  clearly  marked  jianoramic  views  of  the  enemy 
trenches  that  ensured  the  saving  of  many  valuable  moments  and 
yet  more  valuable  lives  in  the  ensuing  infantry  attiick.  At  last 
their  work  began  to  be  recognised  by  the  people  higher  up.  Then 
occurred  the  matter  of  the  French  aerophotograph.     And   early  in 
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•    -  the  .entral  ticluiul  of  Aerial  PliatograpJiy  \va»  estahli.oheH.  «t- 
I  ti  the  R.F.C. 

,■  in  Uie  humblest  fasliioii.  the  wIioleheart<?<l  effiirt  of  twn 
'  <l  in  two  lar^o  dii>u>eil  plain  packing  canef.  the  school 
li'iw  iiuuiIkts  hundreds,  ami  has  developed  into  an  up-to-date 
:■.  ieiitific  institution  in  England,  e^iuipped  with  every  niiideni  device 
Jill  l.it*«t  appliaiH-e.  In  tlie  model  dark  ruoni«  every  landidate  for 
...  .eplance  as  a  R.A.F.  photowrapher  must  first  pas*  a  severe  practi- 
cal test,  designed  to  reveal  hi>  suitaliililr.  or  otlierwi»e,  for  the 
work.  He  is  then  (jit-en  a  ntunth's  |>ractical  inteiLiive  training. 
Itarticdlar  attention  being  |iaid  tii  the  procesaea  of  development  and 
to  the  enUrgemeot  of  negative»  by  artificial  light.  Maco  iuiport- 
anoe  ■■  att*ched  to  the  rapidity  with  which  these  enUrgemeuta  can 
be  pitMlnced,  for  the  fate  of  a  »>attle  may  depend  upon  tlie  prompt 
new  with  w*iich  Urge-srale  copies  of  a  vitri  aobject  can  he  lUpplied 
to  the  Irilelligence  Staff. 

Tlie  student  is  also  carefully  trained  in  the  principles  of  colour 
photography,  lanlem-slide  makini"    the    production  of  litereoecopic 
and  mosaic  photographs,  the  rapid  drying  and  finishing  of  print', 
map-ieading,  and  plotting,  and  a  hoxt  of  other  subject,  indispen? 
able  to  the  practice  of  aerial  photography  al  the  front. 

After  a  abort  further  course  at  a  training  centre  in  England  tJie 
^•irman  pbotogrspber  procaeda  to  a  Service  Squadron  oversea*,  where 
lie  i.i  ansigned  to  a  photographic  section  wnrking  with  a  reconnaix- 
«»me  flight.  Such  a  "  aectioii  "  inoally  commU  of  a  technical  non 
ooaBiaaioaed  oaker  and  about  seven  men,  who  take  in  turns  the 
mot*  eonflned  and  Uborinua  aapecta  of  the  work. 

But  thU  ia  only  the  alphabet  work  of  aeropholograpjiy.  There 
are,  in  addition.  t<i  be  connidered  siiecial  cameras,  sperial  lenses, 
special  platea,  s|ierial  Uboratorie*.  and  special  methoiis.  The  R.AK. 
camera  itself  i-  a  »..li<i:y  o«i-tru.  i.d  instnaamt,  "juitc  unlike  ii- 
poitnUr  counterpart,  and.  »t  tar  as  the  more  modern  ty|ies  are  c».n 
OMVed.  re«*nbling  a  gun  rather  than  an  o|«ical  apiiariUus.  The 
IcM  is  hMkvily  s)iirlded  in  a  de.p  tiil>e,  to  prevent  direct  sunlight 
faDtng  upon  it.  At  the  other  end  of  the  "  goa  "  ia  a  steel  chanib.T. 
conUining  the  auUmulic  device*  for  <  hanging  the  plates  after  each 
expusore.  The  entire  apparatus  i*  seiurely  fastene<l  U>  the  side  of 
the  machine,  and  i*  .v>nne<te.l  hy  a  wire  with  the  observer  s  seat. 
T)»e  pressure  of  a  lever  is  sufficient  t..  expoae  a  pUte  and  to  brin;: 
a  new  plato  i«lo  position.  .\nd  that  •*»*»  not  oamfrfete  oar  survey. 
There  are  authorities  on  Unse-,  magiiifi.  ation.  tekptMAofraphy,  and 
light  fabrication.  And  there  are  mobile  dark  nmoia  on  motor  lomeK. 
ran  by  special  te«hnical  exiwrl..  atta.  lud  to  «^h  aeradrame.  Aen. 
pbotogTsphy  ha«  become  a  fine  art.  of  whidi  fact  there  can  remain 
no  doabt  when  .'ne  ronxidera  this  case  of  Captain  X. 


How 

Day!  after  day.    fur  over 
the    Cerman     "back-areas." 
photography     of      a 


de 


It    is    Done. 

a    fortiiit;lit    and    the     wini'-    •• 

I'aptaiii     X eatrie.l     •  m 

certain  wide  area  from  nhem.' 
the  sUir  anticipated  an  eneniy  drive  I'lider  consUnt  antiaircraft 
hom»«r.lDien»,  and.  at  his  ..«n  re.pie«t.  working  single  banded, 
he  »napi*d  e»«y  yard  of  the  cunlty  U,  an  area  of  many  ..pure 
mi^-  Hid  wa*  primaMly  rei<|ionar)Ue  for  taining  w4iat  mii^it  ha\  - 
beai'an  ii^loriooa  reverw  into  the  capture  ol  valuable  U.»  h. 
poMtioiM  and  a  BiitiA  advaiKe  of   over  a  mile.     MeMiwhile.   a* 

X waa  at  motk  in  the  air.  has  men  wet*  buay  developing  and 

printiiiK  the  niytirr      and  turning  them  over  to  the  Intelligence 
8erv«re.     Ttw*  eommenced  a  lirill-.ant   j.-riea  of  deductioua. 

And  ■'  nsMiing  "  Um-  aerial  plu4-i|n-avh  imneaaea  a  r«^  flavour 
«1  Ibm  exphiiU  of  Sherlock  n..'»me».  .M  mite,  aloiurt  irojierreptil.le 
(totai!i  overiooltcd  by  the  .mutcur  omvey  to  the  trained  e}r  .< 
Tirthh  of  mfinp:  S|«iti>,  nTalWie*.  blurs,  bktb*.  scientifically 
handled,  rvraal  the  mnxt  unexpected  <ie(«il«.  T)ukt  acratcli  way 
\yr.  -  r.i>(i.w<<y  leading  to  a  new  and  unWatcd  enemy  gnn-pus:t<<  n  : 
t)  "  gnn   iteelf ;  the  )>lol».    |><'rha{ia,  a  large  re»t-can>p  >  r 

ai i.~.-uaa  "park."     Turinng  tJu  picturte  o^'tr.  one  sec!.  hini 

liie  lic^nainc,  thni  the  prutp***  of  the  work,  then  its  comjiletioii , 
tiM«i  (ha  potting  no  of  onmnuRage.  In  one  i^KHograph  half  th.- 
camouflag*  ia  on.  In  the  next  it  i*  all  in  place,  and  the  jKwiliion 
U  the  work  ia  indiotted  only  by  nliat  knka  like  a  faint  blur. 
Tike  uext  photograph  Aow«  directly  i-vrr  the  com|>leted  work  a 
whate  spot  like  a  ragged  ImsII  M  cotton  or  the  mark  of  a  bleniii'li 
on  tlie  neiffiUnt  wlme  the  Bntiah  bomb  haa  fntind  a  target 
"Hie  raioerB  "  nhmrrtr "  never   makm   a  miatake. 


P«>rmanence   and    Impartiality. 

Iii^iteail  of  the  cuiiik  iiiifc.ciifsed  iinjuc-fioii  gathered  by  the 
hiniKin  ivbsciver  \vJ»iU>  living,  perliaiis  under  fire,  tlie  camera  niake» 
a  permanent  record,  which  may  be  atudicd  at  leiiuiirc  in  a  place 
of  safety.  Iiiatead  of  seeing  one  tiling  as  the  eye  docs,  and  then 
jiiiiiping  to  anotlier  thing,  the  camera's  eye  takes  in  impartially 
every  detail  t!iat  conies  witluii  its  range  of  viaioii.  As  a  coni{|>ari- 
soii  of  reqiective  reliabilities,  the  following  incident  serves  to 
indicate  on  which  side  tile  balance  lies. 

An  observer  leturniie.;  fi-om  a  flight  back  of  the  Uermaii  Uoes 
at  a  time  wlien  i-aa  was  beiiif;  used  rei>orte«l  four  gaK  tanks  at  a 
certain  place.  A  photograph  a  few  minutPK  later,  however, 
reveoied  the  .supposed  gas  tanks  a."  haruUeea  logs  of  wood.  That 
I*  where  the  cauitra  scores. 

It  is  accurate  to  tlie  ntJi  degree,  »>  accurate,  in  fact,  that  aero- 
pbotogra|>hy  has  almost  entirely  replaced  the  older  art  of  map- 
maUng.  Contours  are  not  shown,  but  wSiat  is  more  essential, 
w4jere  the  mafi  is  often  five  or  ten  years  (Ad,  the  plat*  is  up  to 
date  to  the  moment ;  where  the  one  reveals  only  road.",  railways, 
rivers,  towns  and  villages,  the  other  supplies  the  additional — and 
most  valuable — information,  the  precise  locality  of  every  enemy 
[Kwitiiui.  gun,  and  concentration  in  that  area.  Square  hy  square, 
mile  by  mile,  negative  by  negative,  the  work  of  the  aeropboto- 
gntpher  is  pieced  together  by  the  staff  in  one  huge  plan  ;  until  to-day 
the  British  are  in  possession  of  a  reliable  chart  of  every  German 
|HNiitioii.  fron^  .\rras  to  the  sen.  But  to  finally  illustrate  our  point, 
and  to  answer  our  opening  i|uery,  there  is  one  more  anecdote  to  b© 
given-  one  of  the  fiiii-*!  of  the  war. 

A    Peraistant    Expert. 

.\   British    major,   a    pre. war   xeieiitilii:   expen    ill    matters   photo- 
;:raphic.  went  out  one  day  to  get  some  special  photographs  tf  a  vital 
{•oint  in  the  liemaiii    "  back-areas."  He  liad  been  specially  chosen  for 
the  job   liy   reason  of   his    previous  qualifications,   because  of    tho 
intense  value  these  partiiular  negatives  would  serve.     But  misfor- 
tune dogged  his  footsteps  all  the  time.    The  machine  he  started  on, 
immediately  after  crossing  the  lines,   was  caught  by  an  "archie" 
burst  that  smashed  his  camera  to  smithereens  and  wounded  him  in 
the  left  arm.     \  second  venture  proveil  no  more  •nicceysful.     The 
machine  developed   engine  tiouble  almost   immediately  he  took  the 
air.    But,  still  undaunted,  he  flew  off  on  a  third,  sn8p|ied  bis  photo- 
graphs, and  waa  set  Uf>on  hiv  a  i-uuiile  of  Hun  a^otits.      By  a  ooot 
piece  of  daring  he  drove  off  his  ai-sailaiits.    But  before  he  was  able 
to  clear  himself  he  had  again  been  wounded,  and  again  in  the  left 
arm.    He  suffered  agonies  of  pain.    .Moat  men  under  such  conditiona 
would  have  lamleii  at  the  first  availali'e  s|iot  within  our  lines.    But 
not  s<>  with  tlie  Major.     Realising  the  value  and  urgency  of  those 
negative*  in  the  camera  hy  his  side,  weak  and   faint  from  the  losa 
of  bloo<l,  be  kept  right  on  tt-  hi«  own  aerodrome,  and  made  »  pej'- 
fect  landing.    Then  he  handed  in  his  pholox  and  fainted  dead  away. 
Summed  up  detail  by  detail,  incident  by  imiilent,  the  judgment 
can  be  no  other  than  the  case  for  the  aerophotographer  against  the 
a.'rial  roa<'liiiie-gunner  as  a  destructive  factor  of  warfare.    A  ballet 
may  kill  a  man.  iierhap*  two;  a  round  from  a  machine-gun  bring 
down  an  enemv  'plane.     But  the  influences  of  the  acropliotograph 
are  wider,  mo/e  deadly.     Tlie  art  of  the  aerophntographer  does  not 
end  here.     In  war  the  British  have  snapped  a  countrj-;   in  peace, 
the  picture  of  the  world  will  lie  theirs  in  negative  form.    The  gntk 
i«  al>andone<l.  but   the  ranient  noes  on. 


^^^  FORTHC«JMINO     EXHIBITION.^. 

Ootolier     14     to     November     30.— Royal     Photographic      Society. 
Secretary, 


J.    Mclntoah,  36,  Roascll  Square,    l/mdon,  W.C.I. 


pH.«oMir.io«H*i-lilc  SociCTV.-Tlie  next  ordinary  meeUng  of  tli* 
PIiotomicroRi»phic  Society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber ^7  at  7  p.m..  at  King'e  College  Bacteriological  Laboratories, 
6a.  ia.»nd.«.  Street.  Charing  Croas.  W.C.  wlien  J.  E.  Barnard, 
K  K  M  S  (president  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Soc;oty),  will 
give  a  lecture,  entitled  '  Mioroacopes."  Visitors  will  be  liearUly 
welcomed,  and  canls  of  iiivitatioo,  TM\  be  obUined  on  apphcattou 
to  the  H.m.  .««•,.  Mr.  .1  G.  Bradbury.  1.  Hogarth  Hill,  Finohley 
R..ad.   H-ii'tmi.  N.W.4. 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  A  L.  ADAMS. 

Thb  death  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Adam.s,  briefly  announced  in  a  paragraph 
last  week,  removes  from  the  ranks  of  the  photographic  trade  one  of 
it.s  most  prominent  members.  Mr.  Adams  had  been  in  business  as  a 
maker  of,  and  dealer  in,  photographic  apparatus  for  verv  nearly 
thirty  yean,  and  during  that  time  had  attained  distinction  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  design  of  many  particular  descriptions  of  photo- 
graphic camera  and  other  apparatus.  The  reflex  camera  especially 
i.H  an  instrument  the  development  of  which  to  a  point  of  extreme 
perfection  is  very  largely  due  to  the  successive  inventions  of  Mr. 
'Adams,  who  also  devoted  much  attention  to  the  production  of 
cameras  of  extreme  portability  as  represented  in  the  Vesta  series 
of  instruments,  Idento,  and  other  models.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
hand-camera  Mr.  Adams  was  also  a  pioneer  in  the  design  of  a  bril- 
liant flnder  free  from  the  general  defects  of  this  type  of  indicating 
.  accessory.  In  fact,  a  long  list  might  be  made  of  patterns  of  camera 
and  accessory  apparatus  which  owed  their  introduction  to  Mr. 
Adams's  genius  in  invention.  On  the  mechanical  side  of  photo- 
graphic manufacture  his  death,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  ot 
fifty-six,  creates  a  gap  which  cannot  be  readily  filled.  We  are  in- 
formed that  both  the  manufacturing  and  sale.s  branches  of  the 
business  will  be  continued  precisely  as  hitherto,  and  that  the  firm's 
various  and  many  patented  specialties  will  continue  to  be  obtainable 
in  measure  corresponding  with  the  present  national  conditions. 


H$$i$tatit$'  notes. 


.T«<M  6y  ostistanta  $uitable  for  thii  coiumn  will  be  considind 
<and  paid  for  on  tht  first  of  th*  month  follmoing  publication. 

The   Ferricyanide    Reducer. 

Thi  aboT«  is  one  of  the  most  useful  chemical  accessories  t^at  th» 
i)hotographer  has.  At  the  same  time,  while  it  is  .such  a  good  ser- 
vajit,  it  is  apt  to  become  a  dangerous  master  if  its  nature  and  ita 
limitation*  are  not  clearly  understood.  By  far  the  handieet  and 
safest  method  of  employing  this  reducer  is  not  that  in  most  general 
use,  but  now  that  the  price  of  chemicals  does  not  allow  of  wasteful 
habits,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  the  best  mothotl  in  theory  and 
in  practice  is  also  the  most  economical. 

As  regards  the  potassium  ferricyanide,  the  strength  to  make  the 
-stock  solution  is  immaterial,  as  in  working  one  judges  by  the  depth 
of  colour.  An  ounce  in  a  pint  of  water  is  quite  a  useful  strength 
to  make,  and  is  easy  to  remember. 

The  hypo  solution  should  not  be  merely  a  little  out  of  the  fixing- 
bath.  It  is  ahnoot  as  had  to  put  a  few  crystals  of  hypo  and  of 
ferricyanide  in  some  water  and  let  them  dissolve  together,  as  many 
workers  do.  The  proper  way  is  to  keep  a  special  big  bottle  oi 
hypo  of  a  known  strength,  not  less  than  four  ounces  to  the  pint. 
This  should  be  kept  filled  up  so  that  there  is  always  hypo  solution 
of  normal  temperature.  Freah-made  hypo  solution  is  usually  cold, 
•nd  calls  for  more  ferricyanide  than  one  would  otherwise  use.  This 
results  in  uneven  action  over  the  plate,  and  a  sudden  jump  when 
the  stuff  has  begun  to  work,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  control. 

The  way  to  work  to  the  best  advantage  is  to  take  just  enough 
of  the  hypo  solution  for  the  job  in  hand  and  not  pour  out  a  lot 
because  it  happens  to  be  cheap.  Then  add  just  enough  of  the  ferri- 
cyanide solution  to  turn  it  a  lemon  yellow— that  is,  the  depth  of  the 
nnd  of  a  lemon.  Remember  that  it  begins  to  go  bad  directly 
the  two  ingredients  are  mixed :  so  it  is  best  to  keep  them  apart 
■till  one  is  quite  ready  to  use  the  reducer.  For  the  same  object, 
i.e.,  proper  action  of  the  chemicals,  it  is  advisable  to  rinse  the 
platee  or  prints,  as  the  case  may  be,  after  fixing,  so  as  to  get  rid 
of  anything  likely  to  contaminate  the  ferricyanide.  Some  people 
like  to  put  plaitee,  etc.,  back  in  the  fixing-bath  after  reducing,  and 
thore  IS  no  harm  in  doing  so.  but  also  there  is  no  need  if  a  proper 
strength  of  hypo  solution  is  used  for  the  reducer.  Another 
▼ery  necessary  point   to  {ibserve  is  to  get  the  two  solutions   vorv 


thoroughly  mixed  before  use.  There  is  scarcely  another  process 
that  will  show  up  so  unniist.ikably  the  unevcnness  caused  by  want 
of  thorough  mixing. 

There  are  other  uneveiinwises  that  this  reducer  will  show  up  hadly 
that  are  not  the  fault  of  anyone,  but  are  inherent  in  photogr;i.phic 
practice.  It  is  advisable  to  have  a  knowledge  of  these,  therefore,  so 
that  the  danger  of  spoiling  a  passable  plate  in  trying  to  improve 
it  may  be  avoided.  The  notion  of  the  reducer  is  that  it  eat^s  uway 
the  fainter  parts  of  tlie  image  more  rapidly  in  proportion  than  th« 
denser,  thus  increasing  contrast,  not  only  between  details,  but 
also  between  various  aroas.  Now  many  negatives  that  have  beein 
fully  exposed  and  developed  look  pretty  even  in  density  aU  over, 
and  will  give  an  even  print  or  enlargement,  although  actually  they 
may  be  uneven  either  by  rciaon  of  varying  thickness  of  the  omul- 
.«ionj  always  present  to  some  extent,  or  by  the  illumination  of  the 
lens  being  .stronger  in  the  centre  than  at  the  edges.  Most  lenses 
show  this,  thj  wsrst  being  wide-angle  lenses,  and  the  very  large- 
upertur«  variety  do  the  same,  while  the  moet  even  negatives  are 
from  lenses  of  moderate  or  long  focal  length  at  the  more  central 
portion  of  their  field.  Anyhow,  these  defects  are  not  noticed  in 
normal  cases  because  the  difference  in  the  densities  dua  to  the 
faults  are  small  in  comparison  to  the  ordinary  differences  due  to 
the  subject.  Dii-ectly  one  begins  to  reduce,  however,  owing  to 
the  "selective"  action  descri'bed,  the.se  variations  begin  to  show 
up  badly,  and  are  always  made  much  worse  than  they  need  be  if 
the  reducer  is  too  strong  in  ferricyanide,  or  if  it  ii  used  in  some 
other  of  the  faulty  ways  descri'bed. 

Properly  used,  with  judgment,  the  reducer  will  improTe  ma.uy 
a  faulty  negative  or  print,  either  by  local  application  with  cotton- 
wool or  all  over  by  immersion.  It  will  correct  vignettes  in  bromide 
priiita  just  a«  well  as  the  iodine-cyanide ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  it  will  reduce  a  black  image  to  a  light  one  without 
leaving  a  trace  of  colour ;  nor  that  it  will  let  a  negative  of  great 
opacity  down  to  normal  deasity  with  as  good  a  result  as  if  the 
plate  had  been  correctly  exposed  and  developed  in  the  first  pl.-u-e. 

D.    CHAnLES. 


Patent  news* 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  6d.  each,  post  fret,  from 

the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The  date  in   brackets   is  that  of  application  in   this  country;   or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 

Convention. 

LETTEItlNO  IN  ClNEMATOGR.tPH   FiLMS.— -No.    119,556   (Oct.    17,    1917). 

The  invention  relates  to  the  incorporation  of  wording  into 
cinemiatography  picture  films,  and  consists  in  the  production 
of  a  negative  film  bearing  only  Uie  words  or  sentences,  which 
word-negative  is  tlieai  oombdned  with  the  scene-negative,  .ind 
the  positive  film  printed  therefrom. 

A  glass  or  other  transparent  body  is  used  upon  which  are 
])rinted,  written,  or  otherwise  indicated,  the  words  to  be  photo- 
graphed, or  the  letters  may  be  Sieparate  from  the  glass  and 
secured  thereto,  said  letters  being  awanged  in  such  a  position 
.-uid  of  suoh  colour  as  will  render  them  not  only  distinct  from 
the  background  of  the  seen*,  but  also  tJiat  they  will  be  pl.iced 
in   the   desired   position    upon   the   picture. 

In  order  to  secure  the  proper  i)0.»i.tioning  oif  the  words,  a  wliite 
screen,  of  about  the  same  average  .size  and  proportions  as  that 
upon  which  the  pictures  aro  to  be  jirojectod,  is  ruled  horizontally 
and  vertically,  so  that  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of  squariss. 
Tlio  squares  horizontaUy  are  distingui.shed  by  letters  and  \t'v- 
tieally  by  raumerals. 

The  scene  film  image  is  then  projected  upon  this  ruled  screen 
measure,  and  the  position  of  the  reading  matter  and  the  space 
it  is  to  occupy  is  now  noted  by  means  of  the  positions  of  the 
liorizoutal  and  vertical  lines  represented  by  the  letters  aJid 
numerals,  as  also  the  number  of  coii.seoutive  negatives  upon 
u-ihich  is  to  appear  any  one  word  or  groups  of  words. 
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In  Um)  drawinKii.  fxn.  1  ishowg  a  portion  of  u  aceiie  negative 
iilm  baring  a  fiKorv  ther^ii  with  which  it  is  desired  to  associate 
th«  words.  Vig.  2  it  a  vi««r  tu  an  enlarged  scale  showing  th» 
acen»  negative  with  a  ruled  ncrepii  applied  thereto  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  pi«ition  nf  the  words ;  fig.  3  i«  a  view  of  a 
duplicating  ineasure^'rerii  regulating  and  showing  the  correct 
positiim  of  the  word  befure  it  is  photographed  upon  the 
word-bUn;  fig.  4  is  a  view  showing  the  word-negative  alone 
mM  it  has  lM>en  photographed  after  removal  of  the  dup^i- 
<i«tffig  roeaaare  screen;  and  fig.  5  is  a  view  of  a  ]>oait:ve  pro- 
4lB0ed  hjr  Ibe  combination  of  the  Kcene  and  word -negatives. 
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lu    ti!icae    figurr*    n    in>iicati->    iiie    -.-.in-  n. ••  .iivr    fi'in    b(«niiy 
:li«  figure  and  which  negative  \*  \<rj'\  iig  the 

fifoiv  arancs  in  Um  usual  nwiuier.  a  .-...i  acrecn 

■0U>    the  «MM-Mfilt:T«   either    prwj  tn     it    or     seen 

•hroogh  it  as  lAown  in  Sg.  2.  For  •.»..i.. .  ^..e  nf  iltustrstcon 
(lie  sctetin  is  sbuwn  to  a  larger  scale  than  the  uclual  sise  of 
tile  picture  no  tiie  netpitivr.  Tlw  boiuontal  and  vertical  liiir* 
<«  the  •CTcrii  are  in  the  ptesml  instance  rn|i«ctivel>'  identi6eil 
by  tlie  fignres  1  to  9  and  \  t  •  L''  Either  the  ruVd  glsM 
me— ura  is  applied  to  tJie  scrne-iui^atire,  or  the  m-eiic-tirgative 
is  projected  ■•»  to  Ihr  btrger  whiti-  wreen  measure  and  a  suitable 
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Km.  5. 


\r-  iMrii  f<ir  the  word  <«  ooriU  is  del«oaiMad  and  noted  by  the 
umJ  uf  the  afuTMaid  luled  lines.  A  dopKcMing  meaauro 
w  ri  I  n  6'  is  now  affiled  to  rvgu'^e  Um  positian  of  ths  words 
wJiioh  arv  to  be  piintogn»pheci  aga'iiit  a  iHt'Lsh!i!  backgruund, 
and  l>y  this  maana  a  |in*:t:un  )»  located  a^:-  liMltgraand 

«T>rTir»|">i"lll1g   lo  lS»t  wl»>-t»<l   y\\w\  th«  Cgu „ .e, 
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■  ■   word.      In  thr  ca»f   'i    .i   !•■■  ,-ii<.  ,,x 

>ame  ptncess  is  rr|»'»ti-d   tor  '  wonl 

>>t  Mirds  hv  phoiogr.i|'hu'j(  thetn  om..  ;iiti>i'  another 
o|na  />  i-<jntiiiiiat:nii  of  thr  mnit-  or  a  similar  length  of  fi'.fn. 
The  WT.rils  nwy  Ii.-  »o  jiiritf-gruphed  IJMt  lJ»y  sppt-ar  Vt  be 
attache*]  to  the  <<|>iaker  or  sjieakers  M  tft*  cas*  may  be  by  the 
same  pmri  aa  lliat  already  d<>Mrilied,  and  Ibry  ran  thus  Ik- 
Mhowii  aa  rspraaentiiig  words  «|>oken  by  any  fiMiittx-r  ..f 
<Kff«imt  Aaraotera  wiio  may  .i|it>etir  in  the  M->^ne. 

After  tba  pndaeiiaa  ol  th>>  figure  and  word-negatiTes  the  two 
ara  ■ipHpuMd  aad  <Rnmiaticany  reproduced  on  a  sing!e  ftloi  aa 
a  poativa  4  aa  shown  in  fi^  5.  Ljrddell  Sawyer.  19,  Hloane 
Mr««t.  liondon.  S.W  1 


meetings  or  Societies. 

— » 

MEETINGS  OP  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 

MOHDAT.  NOVFMBKS  25. 


The  Sior)  of  Our  Old  Churobus."    H.  H. 
Elemuntary     Bromide 


.Soath  Liondon  Photographic  Socletr 

Wrench, 
Bradford     PhotA<rraphic     Society.       Demonstration 

Printing."    For  kwginners.    N.  Dnekworth. 
Dswiborj  PbolOiiraphie  Society.    ■■  More  Aboot  rjantem  Slti1e>."    H.  Potter. 
The  Cii>    ol    Loudon   and   CrippleKSW    Photographic    Society.    "A    Cbat   on 

Picuirial  Pbotograpbr."    8.  Brigdeo. 


Tl-KSDAT,  NOTSIIBSB  26. 

*  The  Ouni-Bichromnte    l*ro«.-a>^    nilli 


New 


Rojal   Photocraphic    society. 

Colloid."     H.  8.  Burnei, 
Mancbeatcr  Amateur  PhotoRrapbie  Hooiely.      "High-Speed  l*taou>graptiy."    K. 

Clougta. 

WsDXBSOST,  NovsasKU  27. 

Croydon  Camera  Clnl>.      "  In    the    Alpn    with    a   Caiuera."       l>r.    C.    .^tkln 

Swan,  F.R.Pji. 
Ilford  Pbotograpbie  Sorleiy.    "Lantern  Slide  Makinv."    R.C.Knott. 
l/rl<-<»ter  and    L«ioe>tenhire   Pbotograpbic    Sooirty.      "  I  leTelopment    by  Six 

Mem  bees." 
lienoiMoea  Amateur  Pbotograpbie  ASMciaiion.    Vinit  to  Pan  irk  C.C. 

TucasasT,  Notbjuu  21. 
!  Society.    Y.  P.  U.  Slides  and  Prints.    Selootiun  Night. 


<  Spring    Under 


Photonapblo  Sa 
nsMMsrimllh     Han.pabire     Hoote     Pholograpbir    Soriety. 

Italian  AktM."    J.  I>.  Jobnaton. 
Rodlry   and  niatriet  PboKigrapMc  Society.     "Clouds   in    Pioliirea."     Msisra. 

Willeyaa-t  slater. 
Tbs  Cainara  CInb.    "  (.lOadon  In  Song."    Mrs.  Leedbam  Crowe. 
HullPbut  graiiblo  «<-ciely.    '•  Lantern  Slide  Making."    Me«ar».   L..  Kirk,  J.  w. 

Atkinaon,  J.T.  Dnon.  ...,,. 

Uferpeel  Amaisor    Pbutocraphie    Aaaoclstlon.    "Rhynu'    ana    Itevoiution    la 

Clenwaay.'      J.O.  L(«i(e. 

FaiDiv,  NovMBxa  29. 
Denalsloaa  Aiiiaunr  Pliolograpble  Asaociaiion.    "DeTelopmenl."    R.  Wallace. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGR.XPHERS    .VSSOCUTION- 
.V    MtrriKO  of   the  Cotmcil   was  held   on     Kiiduy,    November '8. 
Hr.-!irnt,   .\le»sr«.   Mariiis  Adsms,  F.   Brown.  Cordon  Gliase,  Alfred 
K:1i»,  .S.  H.  Fry.  \V.  E.  Gray,  O.  H»na,  R.  H«iiie«,  A.  .Macfcie,  Lang 
Sim*.  R.  \.  Sjirsight  ami  H.  C.  Spink. 

The  lion,  secretary  tuiid  he  had  nut  li:id  UD\  <'on.niunication  iu 
i.fr<iu-e  to  the  meet  ng  the  de'.ejjiilen  of  tU/  H.P.A.  had  with 
..n.iin  plate  mamifacturers.  but  he  undtTKl<M)d  lli:it  tlmre  had  been 
.,  .Iidicnlty  in  getting  the  plate  nuiktTS  together,  luit  the  draft  of  a 
.-.nitiiiitii.ation  to  the  .Xdsociation  was  beiiiic  circulated  among  them 
(or  »p|»roval. 

Ii.  le^ervnce  to  tlie  cas^  brought  forward  at  the  lust  meeting  uf 
the  touncil  of  alleged  malpmctiiv  on  th,-  part  of  the  police 
siilhoritiei  with  rcgurd  to  a  member,  the  lion,  sort-titry  r«-iiorl<d  tliat 
the  4'otineir«  solicitor  had  written  t«  the  member  for  particulars  ot 
the  case  witii  a  view  to  the  .\ss<H'i.ilion  takioi;  the  matto.'  iip,  but  had 
received  no  reply 

Letters  had  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  K,  .Mackn.w,  lion,  secre- 
tary of  the  Sheffield  tin\  IMrtrict  Profewionu!  Ifiofoijmpheri*'  Asso- 
ciation, ginng  p<trli<iilars  of  tJie  newly  formed  Assiiciatiion,  also 
referr-.ng  t<»  the  r«-i-iit  order  restricting  ligliting  to  75  jier  rent,  of 
tl-nt  tiaed  !art  year.  S  letter  on  the  sami-  sulijecl  from  n  inembmr 
M.i>  aloi  ri-id.    The  hoti.  secretary  staled  the  nature  of  bis  replies. 

I^-tlrr  read  from  .t  member  asking  advice  willi  regard  to  the 
liability  of  the  mtitiufacttirers  of  a  batch  of  bi-oniide  paper  which  had 
t^m^^kt  to  l.-u  faulty,  nnd  the  hun.  *ecretar^'  was  instructed  to 
<  omiiiLiiiirate  the  O)>inion  of  tba  Council  thereon. 

The  irtililiratifn  of  the  November  iiiinilier  of  the  P.P.A.  Circular 
wa<  re|>ortrd.  wherein  wsa  enclosed  an  a|i)ilica(ioii  form  for  mcmber- 
i.hi|i  .iiid  a  rri|iie»l  to  eai-h  recipient  of  the  Circular  to  obtain  a  new 
meniLer  tor  the  .Aasorialiini. 

I<rtter  rend  from  n  member  sailing  that  his  studio  hud  be<'n 
damaged  in  an  airraid  nnd  that  on  af>|>lyinK  to  the  Insiirano- 
('<>ni|>:iny  fifr  ronipeniial'nn  he  was  iiifo.-mcd  that  the  studio  was  not 
itu-hided  in  the  iiuuriuice.  On  reading  the  policy  lie  found  it  stated 
therein  that  the  studio  wua  ^xprosly  i<tate<l  not  to  i>e  included  in 
tbe  lint.  He  had  trot  until  then  read  the  policy.  ITio  Council 
thought  he  had  a  good  ckim  under  the  Government  free  insurance 
arrangement. 

Nnmew  uf  new  members  were  rend,  si.\  in  all. 
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BOYAl.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOOIKTy. 
.MKrrwo  held  Tu««day,  November  19,  Mr.  A.   H.   LUett  in  the 

Mr.  J.  Dudley  Johiwtoii  delivered  a  lecture  entitled  "Personal 
i.iiaotice  in  Lantern-Slide  Making,"  and  gave  a  most  explicit  and  in- 
teresting recital  oJ  tli«  methods  adopted  by  liimself  m  making  the 
mipremely  beautiful  lojitern  transparenciee  which  accompany  bis 
travel  lectures. 

At  the  ouUet  Mr.  .Johnston  cmpliasised  a  point  in  the  preparation 
i>f  a  set  of  Untern  slides  for  a  lecture  which  wiUiin  our  knowledge 
has  not  been  previously  the  subject  of  recommendation.  This  is  that 
that  the  lecturer  should  first  of  all  plan  not  merely  the  order  of 
Uie  subjects  which  he  wiU  choose  for  his  aJides,  but  should  select  a 
predominant  tone  for  the  whole  series— predominant  in  the  sense 
that  most  of  the  slides  will  bo  of  that  tone.  On  the  other  hand  to 
avoid  monotony  interspersed  .-ilMes  should  bo  judiciously  chosen  of 
different  tones  suitable  to  their  subjects,  as  well  as  creating  the  re- 
lief of  contrast,  without,  howevei-,  introducing  a  too  violent  depiuture 
from  the  general  scheme.  Mr.  Johnston  illustrated  this  policy  by 
showing  a  few  slides  of  Italiau  landscapes  made  in  a  rich  brown  tone 
appropriate  to  the  sunny  character  of  the  subjects.  Following  them 
he  exhibited  one  or  two  examples  of  slides  in  grey  and  bluish  grey 
as  specimens  of  transparencies  whioli  could  be  interspersed  with 
Kood  effect.  Suoh  a  scheme  as  this,  he  said,  should  include  the 
assemblage  of  the  strongest  effects  among  tlie  last  few  slides  of  a 
lecture,  thcee  more  or  less  immediately  pi-oceeding  them  being 
■jselected  so  as  to  permit  of  a  crescendo  illu.?trative  note,  so  to  speak, 
■being  struck.  In  ali  thi.s,  as  the  lecturer  was  at  pains  to  point  out, 
"the  variations  need  not  and  should  not  be  excessn-e.  Mr.  Johnston 
showed,  by  selections  f:oiu  hi.s  own  studies  of  slides,  the  very  great 
degree  of  variety  whicJi  was  possible  while  still  employing  tones 
(i.e.  colours)  in  the  transparencies  which  never  could  be  called 
vivid. 

Passing  from  this  admirable  advice  on  the  artistic  composition  of 
a  lantern  lecture  considered  aa  a  whole,  Mr.  Joluiston  proceeded  to 
describe  the  practical  methods  he  used  in  making  his  slides.  He  ex- 
plained that  they  were  uniformly  made  by  reduction  and  by  artificial 
light,  the  latter  being  the  luxurious  equipment  of  three  mercury 
tubes  the  light  from  which  was  used  aftea-  reflect'on  from  a  white 
reflector.  Usiing  Paget  slow  lantern  plates,  the  brand  he  invariably 
employed,  exposures  ran  from  30  seconds  to  15  minutes  according  to 
the  degree  of  over-exposure  given  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  warm 
Ujiie.  The  developer  he  had  u.sually  employed  for  the  customary 
method  was  Adurol  in  conjunction  with  ammonium  bronnide  and 
ammoniuir.  carbonate,  adding  moi-o  of  tho  former  for  reddish  tones 
and  more  of  the  lattei-  for  pui-plish  tones.  He  had  fomid  that  a  de- 
veloper warmed  to  70°  to  75°  u^a  favom-able  to  the 
production  of  the  warm  tones.  Of  Uio  two  makes  of  the  pre-war 
.\durol,  those  of  Schering  and  Hauff,  he  had  found  that  Hauff's  was 
superior,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  English  chemists  would  provide 
something  as  good  as  or  better  than  either,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  go  back  to  German-made  developers. 

For  tho  production  of  a  wide  range  of  tones,  from  a  strong  rich 
black  to  red,  Mr.  Johnston  employed  the  metol-thiocarbamide  de- 
veloper introduced  by  Messrs.  Wratten,  and  described  in  their  first 
iiooklet  on  lantern-slide  making,  although  withdrawn  from  subse- 
quent editions.  He  confessed  that  it  was  a  developer  requiring  a  good 
deal  of  e.Tperience.  The  chief  difficulty  was  gauging  the  density  of 
the  slide.  It  was  necessary  to  abandon  the  plan  of  holding  the  slide 
up  to  the  light :  instead  tlie  s'.ide  was  watched  by  reflected  light  as 
it  lay  in  the  dish  and  its  colour  changes  carefully  observed,  in 
(tarticular  the  apparent  lightening  of  the  darkest  shadows  to  a  buff 
colour  after  development  had  proceeded  to  a  fairly  full  extent.  At 
this  stage  development  was  very  nearly  complete. 

Mr.  Johnston  gave  it  as  his  experience  that  there  were  very  few 
slides  which  were  not  improved  by  judicious  reduction.  He  used 
Farmer's  reducer,  applying  it  with  the  finger  tip  or  with  a  sable 
brush.  With  experience  and  patience  a  gi'eat  deal  was  achieved  by 
local  reduction  For  intensification  the  acid  silver  intensiCer,  com- 
|>oanded  from  motol,  acetic  and  citric  acids  and  silver  nitrate 
possessed  the  advantage  that  it  did  not  alter  the  colour  of  the 
image  whatever  the  colour  niieht  be.  But  it  required  to  be  applied  to 
Uie  dry-slide,  and  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  act  for  more  than  1^ 
minntes.     If  it  acted  longer  there  was  a  Ibluo-toning  action.     There- 


fore Jf  sufficient  density  was  not  qaickly  secured  it  -was  necessary  to 
wash  the  slide,  dry  it,  and  again  apply  the  intensifior  for  the  pre- 
scribed short  time. 

On  tho  proposition  of  the  diairmaii  the  very  hearty  thajiks  of  the 
meeting  were  accorded  to  Uie  lecturer  for  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  h'la  subject. 

GROYUON  CAMERA  CLUB. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Clifton  arrived  last  week  in  a  state  of  smiling  com- 
bativeiiess  to  give  a  lecture  on  "  Control  in  BromoU,"  which  was 
illustrated  by  many  striking  examples  of  the  "red  rag  to  the  bull" 
order,  though  very  happy  in  all  other  respecte.  Pnor  to  tho 
attempted  massacre  of  the  innocents,  the  president,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Catharine,  referred  to  the  armistice.  He  truly  said  that  during 
the  war  their  Wednesday  evenings  had  provided  brief  and  welcome 
intervals  of  forgetfulness.  A  short  while  ago  little  did  they  think 
that  the  Kaiser  would  go  clattering  down  an  abyss  of  his  own 
making— a  master  criminal  primarily  responsible  for  all  horrors 
inflicted  by  the  Hun,  and  also  for  the  advance  in  price  of  dry- 
platee,  in  half -plates  to  the  ghastly  tune  of  8s.  dozen.  "The 
King"  was  then  given,  and  responded  to  with  great  enthusiasm, 
as  were  toasts  to  the  British  and  Dominion  troops  and  all  our 
Allies,  with  emphasis  on  the  last  and  deciding  factor  from  across 
the  herring  pond.  Well  done  "  dollars  "  !  Next  a  silent  toast 
to  those  fallen   in  the  cause  of   freedom. 

Mr.  Clifton  was  then  requested  to  expound,  and  as  he  rose, 
catching  the  eye  of  a  purist  wliose  face  was  wreathed  in  happiness 
at  the  prospect  of  an  onrationed  repast,  he  glared  defiance,  at  the 
same  time  saying  how  glad  he  was  to  arrive  on  the  wings  of  Peace, 
though  he  felt  confident  a  terrible  conflict  would  break  out  before 
he  left  the  room.  As  events  proved  his  confidence  in  the  olub  was 
not  misplaced.  He  then  sJiowed  a  series  of  transformation-scene 
Bromoils,  and  explained  how  the  alterations,  aU  executed  on  the 
prints,  were  effected.  So  involved  wsre  some  procedures  that  one 
might'  well  wonder  whether  Uie  game  was  worth  the  candle,  but 
as  Mr.  Clifton  apparently  enjoys  it  nothing  more  need  be  said  on 
the  point.  AU  the  Bromoils  were  of  admirable  quality,  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  emu  in  particular  being  much  admired.  It  had 
the  advantage  over  the  original,  as  close  scrutiny  was  possible 
without  danger  of  being  mistaken  for  a  spittoon  by  the  charming 
bird.  He  said  he  always  envied  the  ocoupante  of  the  Zoo  because 
they  lived  so  dose  to  the  bars. 

Turning  sadly  aside  from  this  dreadful  pun,  the  lecturer's  views 
may  be  briefly  alluded  to.  In  photographic  pictoriah'sm  he  claimed 
that  practically  everything  is  legitimate  towards  the  desired  end, 
and  firmly  declined  to  admit  any  limitations  whatever.  He 
deletes  figures  and  other  objects,  and  deliberately  introduces  them, 
often  by  hajid  drawing  or  painting.  Heavy  and  complicated  lino 
%vork  by  hand  is  executed  on  the  bromide  print,  followed  by 
bleaching  and  pigmenting.  Being  challenged  as  to  whether  he 
would  exliibit  an  example  of  the  last  process  as  a  "photograph" 
at  a  photographic  exhibition,  he  stoutly  replied  he  would  do 
so  without  the  slightest  compunction,  for  he  was  out  to  make  a 
picture,  and  considered  the  means  of  relatively  small  importance. 
In  his  hands  Bromoil  was  a  combination  of  hand-drawing  and 
pigmenting,  and  he  based  hi«  argument  on  the  metliods  of  artists. 
In  fact,  those  who  opposed  control  were  going  against  Culture 
with  a  capital  "  C."  On  the  other  hand,  many  try  the  process 
who  should  never  attempt  it. 

It  thus  becomes  evident  that  Mr.  Cldftou's  views,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  them,  possess  the  merit  of  being  definite.  Curiously, 
he  pigments  on  bromide  prints,  which  Mr.  Harpur  once  charac- 
terised as  "  superlatively  rotten,"  and  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Sellers 
remarked  that  if  he  were  to  hang  them  on  tlie  walls  at  home,  he 
would  assuredly  cut  his  tliroat,  an  obsei-vatiou  which  brought  an 
earnest  request  from  the  office  boy  that  a  few  should  be  lent  the 
secretary   for   tho  benefit  of   the  club. 

It  says  mudi  for  the  lecturer  that  tlie  discussion  following  was 
as  virile  as  his  contentioais.  But  in  fairness  to  the  club  it  must 
be  stated  he  found  none  to  agree  with  his  extreme  views.  Even 
such  an  acconiplisihed  Bronioili.st  and  advocate  of  control  as  Mr. 
J.  Keane  parted  company  wifcli  him  more  than  half-way.  Mr. 
E.  F.  Wadiham  agreed  that  BiomoUists  should  be  artists,  but 
generally  found  them  murderers.  The  Rev.  C.  W.  Le  Warne  (a 
skilful  artist)  feared  to  try  the  process  lest  he  should  be  led  into 
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rmulU  he  a.>p;ored.  Too  frequ«it'.y  Bromoil  |>rin«s  were  muHdy, 
«k>gged.  and  dirty,  though  Mr.  CUftons  were  d«*i(?htfal.  He 
<inite  nadised  that  BnMnoil  in  the  hand*  of  an  aHist  might  bring 
out  beauties  which  a  atrai^t   print  could  not  peehae. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Salt  opened  fire  from  many  at^udpoint*.  He  waa 
•erented  in  drawing,  and  in  pMntiag.  amd  in  pictorial 
iir,  but  not  in  a  cooibiuat'iin  of  the  Uat  with  drawing 
Mid  puDt'nK  in  unfcn«wi»  pruportino«.  Artiats,  held  op  as  models 
to  follow,  were  j;en»>rar.y  very  severe  on  mediam  mixers,  \ears 
a9>  an  ingeuioo*  exUbitor  plM]tagr>|4ied  in  dlltuaed  style  a  water- 
«okMir  tktUh,  and  seoond  a  medal  wdth  it  at  a  photographic 
e.\lubit*on,  w<>ich  the  jadges  inaiated  on  baing  returned  when  the 
trutti  Waked  oot.  Kode  perMMts  atigmatiaad  the  ailair  aa  a  frand, 
but  be,  the  speaker,  ooold  tee  no  eeseatial  differeoce  between  this 
exhibit  and  one  of  Mr.  Cliftnn'a  rxtreme  prodoctione.  On  the 
^oeatton  of  control,  the  good  feelin.;  of  esich  wtirker  moat  deter- 
mine it*  extentt.  He  flat'.y  declared  titat  photographx  piotorialaam 
inaa  injar«d  rather  than  advanced  b\  departing  a«  far  aa  pna«ib!e 
froBS  photography.  He  spoke  tnore  in  mntow  than  in  anger  to  one 
«apable  of  firat-riiuis  straight  work.  Mr.  .1.  M.  Sellnrs  found 
himntlf  stflmtwhat  in  sympathy  with  thi>  U.it  speaker  (a  must  an- 
aaoal  otate  of  affairs),  and  ably  >  I   the  Bromnil  prnoess, 

which  pr  m  had  never  been  attack  '     y  other*  joined  in  the 

fray.  A  mo«t  heorty  vole  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Clifton  for 
an  evening  fnti  of  fSiiht,  fun.  anH  fmbV.  one  qii'Af  like  vood  o'd 
^■nckpit  times. 

l7cio$  and  Rotes. 


KradiiH.:    on   Toesday   last 

eotoand  official  French  war 

Resent  Street,  arranged  by 

Ittev  of  the 

'    l>e  on   v-'ew 


B.     I^r^.in,     PrivaU,     16(h 


PRBNca    Was    PMnrooKAras. — Lord 
o|>e>ned  aa  exhibition  of  enlarged  and 
phoiographa  at  the  0<japil  (>ailerif<>.  5 
the  Anglo-French  Hociety   in  aid 
Frsnch  Red  Cmas.     Some  two  In 
each  day  from  10.30  t»  S. 

Pbotoobafiiek  WAirrai).— William 
Ouiadian  Scottish,  No.  2  Compony,  SUi  Platoon.  France,  wsa  phutu- 
graphed  in  London  durinc  the  firvt  ur  saoond  week  of  September 
1916,  paid  fur  a  few  cop:es  and  desired  thitr  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
above  addrew  in  France.  He  is  now  (eared  to  i)e  killed,  and  his 
rslalioos  are  anxioua  to  have  the  pMofrapha.  If  any  of  our 
readera  can  discover  that  he  is  the  phatographrr  in  question  be  it 
aaked  to  write  to  Mrs.  fi.  J.  Webster,  frivia  Bay,  CInny  Crasccnt, 
Swaoaga 

htmcAgniuK  Mastsr  PiiarooBAniKKs'  AaaociaTiox.— A  general 
maating  of  the  Society  will  Iw  lieid  at  the  Osorga  Hotal, 
Praatoo,  on  Toeaday,  November  26.  1918.  Chair  will  ba  takaa  by 
the  Preaident,  Mr.  N.  S.  Kay.  at  615  p.m.  proeapt.  Most  in- 
taraating  agenda  will  lie  placed  before  tha  maKing,  including : — 
1.  (Charges  (or  eiedricity  on  power  ratio,  t.  Snggertad  certiSoate 
for  OJsaibefB.  3.  Question  of  wages  for  eaeh  branch  of  the  boainess. 
4.  Propoaad  axfaibition  in  Ljuiraahire  of  mambers'  work.  5. 
Qoesiioa  of  apprentices.  6.  C'harites  for  re-rttins*.  7.  I.«lr*t 
position  re  Co-operative  Pkite  Wr>rk*.  8.  W'jtmdnl  wjidiers  and 
photography.  Now  that  Hie  war  in  over  and  Hie  <^>vemn>rnt  have 
laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  tli<-y  can  only  deal  ivith  well 
f>rgaaiaed  trades,  it  is  imperative  tlmt  ihv  idiotugrapnic  trade  should 
not  be  leit  beKbid  in  its  ufganiw^oii  elloHa.  Mambnahip  is  about 
120  and  the  Society  is  desiroai  •-(  i-nrolUng  vrttry  photographer. 
Tha  oAcva  and  committee  trust  th.>t  every  photographer  in  the 
coonty  will  attend  thia  meeting  at  Praatoo  oo  Nov<«aher  26. 
Application  (orms  for  mtsnhaiahip  (the  anbscription  to  which  in 
10a.  6d.)  oao  be  had  Iram  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  ¥.  Read. 
14.  Balfoor  Road.  8aiith|Mrt  Owing  to  Decemlwr  befng  an  ex- 
ceptionally Irosy  mnaAh,  there  will  not  be  a  further  meeting  until 
Jaanary. 

PmtnootLArah  or  .Soldiuu  Utiym. — The  armistice  has 
at  laat  rsndend  it  ivawibla  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  tlie 
cemrteriea  in  the  middle  area,  and  a  thorough  search  for  graves  in 
and  tMyond  tha  old  front  line  of  1915.  Tha  firavea  Regintratiun 
Hnita  (writca  tha  "Times"),  which  for  (our  years  have  marked 
and  registarad  avary  grave  that  r<iiild  be  reached,  have  now  bean 
largely  refaifoNtd  (or  tha  new  work,  and  the  trained  offlcen  who 


hiive  carried  out  this  duty  under  war  conditions  can  now  move  more 
freely  over  the  'battlefields.  Their  immediate  duty  is  to  satisfy 
tbtiiwelves  aa  to  t!ie  state  of  eveiy  (trave  over  wh'ch  advance  and 
iftreat  have  takeii  p'ace,  and  to  mark,  register,  and  fence  in  eveiry 
grave  now  located  for  the  first  time,  in  order  that  identity  may  be 
preserved  in  every  possible  case,  and  that  every  ])rcpiiration  may 
1*  made  for  |>crmanent  marking.  Alioiit  n  thousand  cemete.'ies  and 
very  many  thousands  of  isolated  graves  have  thus  to  be  dealt  with. 
ArrangemiMit.-i  liave  lii-i-n  made  to  inform  the  relatives  of  those  who 
are  buried  in  the>  middle  ares  of  the  condition  of  any  grave  about 
which  inquiry  is  made.  There  are  complete  records  in  the  War 
Office,  arranged  by  sections  q(  mape,  of  every  grave,  whether  marked 
and  registered  by  the  Gravea  Registration  Units  or  reported  to  them 
but  not  yet  found ;  and  these  records  will  be  checked  on  the  spot, 
section  by  nection.  It  is  hoped  that  those  relatives  whose  inquiries 
relate  to  areas  not  yet  searched  will  not  lix«e  psitience,  but  remember 
that  the  work  on  the  ground  which  is  of  special  interest  to  them 
can  only  be  ca:rried  nut  in  its  tOTii. 

The  photographing  of  graves,  on  tlie  application  of  relatives,  will 
now.  it  is  hoped,  be  carried  out  more  quickly  under  the  new  and 
more  favourable  conditions;  but  here,  again,  it  must  bo  remembered 
that  a  cemeterv-  may  often  require  cnnsiderRl>le  ropnir  and  recon- 
struction before  a  sinsle  new  photograph  can  be  taken.  This  work 
of  photography,  as  well  aa  the,  planting  of  coir.etories,  will  be 
financed  during  the  coming  year,  as  thoee  h.%ve  been  in  tlie  past, 
by  the  Joirfl  War  Committee  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and 
the  Order  of  .St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 


Correspondence. 

— * — 

"•*  CorrMpondsnXs  sAotiid  ti«r<r  wriu  on  both  aidst  of  the  fOftr.    No 
»otiei  u  taken  of  communications  unleu  the  namei  and  addreuet 
0f  the  writeri  an  ^pen. 
*.*  We  do  not  unJtrlakt  reeponsibility  for  tht  opiNtoiu  csc]gr«*9«i  by 
our  eorm'vmd  nl» 

.MATTERS  OF  PROFF-SSIOXAL  MOMENT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Ccntli'Mien,— Tlie  lusty  growth  of  the  E<linUurgh  and  Lancatihire 
Sivietirx  and  the  suggestive  criticisms  of  your  oorresiMindcnce 
cohwmui  are  happy  .iiiguries  for  future  combination  of  photographers. 
Tliis  progres«i\e  fraternity,  so  necessary  in  view  of  peace  recon- 
utrurlion,  must  survive  in  spite  of  the  ill  manners  of  "  Diogenea,"  a 
itum-de-plume  under  which  I  think  I  recognise  the  l>oorish  style  of 
one  aasucL-iled  with  the  P.P. A.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Chapman 
that  the  admittnnco  of  assistants  i*  one  of  the  numerous  reforms  of 
vhich  the  P.P. A.  atamls  in  need.  His  main  argument  that  entered 
as  associates  they  will  automatically  swell  the  numerical  strength  as 
they  iMH-ome  in.isteni  may  lie  admitted,  but  the  man  who  joins  ae  an 
ars-stant  would  i>iirely  join  in  any  case  so  soon  as  his  status  per- 
mitted. Prnumally  I  imagine  that  any  additional  men  gained  in 
tliis  way  would  Iw  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  retirement  of 
thoae  unwilling  to  countenance  a  society  striving  to  please  aanatants 
and  roasten. 

Human  nature  values  only  the  oxcluMve — imagine  the  sergeant- 
nMJor's  rrmarks  as  he  wends  his  way  to  the  village  inn  ao  aooa  aa 
be  hears  the  sergeants'  mesa  is  thnywn  open  to  all  and  sundry. 

Tlu9  spirit  of  compromise  ia  tha  real  weakneas  of  the  P.P.A. 
Photography  on  factory  lines  and  coating  and  photography  baaed  on 
hiK^^^Anres  if  iK>t  high-art  principlea  are  two  opposite  proposi- 
dSll^M  the  P.P.A.  must  not  attem^it  to  please  both.  It  is  as  if 
the  BMdical  aaaociation  tried  to  represent  the  Harley  Street  specialist 
and  the  ntanufacturer  of  patent  medicines;  add  the  intereata  of  the 
doctor's  chauffeur  to  the  ronfliction  and  you  have  somethini; 
analogous  to  the  P.P.A.,  ploa  a^stanta. 

Thrrs  is  certainly  no  reason  why  an  assistaitt  should  become  an 
OKsoriate  in  order  to  go  on  the  mta  of  the  employment  bureau  wMiilst 
the  educational  facilities  should  be  available  through  P.P..\. 
members  for  their  nominated  asMi4«nts,  or  any  aaaistante  fur  that 
matter,  since  it  is  to  our  advantage  that  assistants  become  efficient. 

Do  not  imagine  that  I  consider  employera'  and empl(>yees'  intereata 
antuipnniatic— they  are  merely  divergent.  Things  of  vital  interest 
to  one  are  mere  incidentals  to  the  other:  l)Oth  ore  equally  important 
and  have  e(|ual  rights,  but  any  two  thin^i  wv  )>«tter  done  separately 
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Uian  together.  A  strong  assistants"  union  would  be  the  best  thing 
for  the  trade  tlhat  ever  transpired. 

Photogi-aphy's  main  trouble,  soon  to  be  accentuated,  is  the  in- 
competent aeaistant,  untrained  by  the  incompetent  master,  who 
thinks  low  wages  an  unmixed  blessing,  forgetting  that  they  eithei- 
drive  away  the  industrious  and  intelligent  to  better  trades  or  render 
them  careless  and  d'sinclined  for  self-improvement.  This  same 
employer  is  too  busy  to  find  the  exceptional  assistants ;  but  had  he 
to  pay  a  reasonable  minimum  wage  he  would  find  time  to  fee  that  it 
was  earned. 

Regarding  the  suggestion  for  county  associations,  as  a  Yorkshire 
photographer  hoping  for  speedy  demobilisation  in  order  to  glean 
amongst  the  sttibb!e  the  home-defenders  have  left,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  get  together  with  Mr.  Medcalf  and  other  types. 

The  county  of  broad  acres  presents  special  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  transport.  'The  West  Riding,  iteelf  bigger  than  Lancashire,  could 
doubtlem  form  a  healthy  society  from  its  closely  packed  industrial 
cenHes,  but  men  like  myself  in  the  thiaily  populated  North  and 
East  Ridings  oould  onJy  get  to  the  populous  centres  at  the  expense  of 
much  time,  trouble  and  discomfort.  Apologising  for  the  length  of 
this  letter  and  wishing  you  and  my  numerous  photographic  friends  a 
Happy  Peace. — Faithfully  yours,  W.  Foster  Bbigham. 

■Soaa*orough   and    Bridlington.  _ 


RnsiDers  ro  Correspondents. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

In  cim»tgvtnrt  of  general  rrduced  fujiplies  of  paper,  as  the  reivlt 
of  prohibition  of  the  imporlntion  of  much  wood  pulp  avrl  grnns, 
a  rmnllrr  'pare  will  be  available  until  further  notice  for  rejjies 
to  rorrerpoiiHentt. 

Moreover,  'oe  will  anrwer  by  pott  if  stamped  and  addressed  enve- 
lope it  inilii'fd  for  reply:  S-cent  International  Coupon,  from 
readers  nbrood. 

The  full  qvestions  and  answers  will  be  printed  only  in  the  case  of 
inqnirits  of  general  interest. 

Queries  to  he  answered  in  the  Friday's  "  Journal  "  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  Tuesday  {posted  Monday),  and  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editors. 

\V.  B. — We  suppose  you  mean  the  iodine-cyanide  reducer  or  clearer. 
If  so,  it  should  be  used  after  prints  have  been  wa*lied  from  the 
fixing  bath. 

I-AVID  Ireland. — Not  manufactured  in  tliis  coumtry  that  we  know 
of.  They  came  from  America.  Yon  might  try  wluit  Mes.srs. 
Fallowfield  can  do  for  you. 

(i.  R.  H. — Permission  will  not  be  refused  unless  there  is  special 
reason  for  it.  You  should  address  an  application  to  the  Director 
of  National  Service,  84,  W"estbourne  Terrace,  Paddini»ton,  W., 
the  regional  headquarters  for  Surrey. 

■I.  T. — There  is  such  a  wide  range  of  prices  for  the  work  you  men- 
tion that  we  feel  that  we  cannot  give  you  any  useful  information. 
If  you  are  a  member  of  the  P. P. A.,  we  would  advise  you  to  write 
to  the  Hon.  Secretary  on  the  question.  If  you  are  not  a  member 
by  all  mean«  join;  it  is  such  matters  that  the  .As.soc'jiition  are 
competent  to  deal  with. 

K.  G.— We  cannot  find  the  Watson  Standard  portrait  lens  in  any 
catalogue,  but  we  find  a  No.  3  cabinet  lens  3  in.  in  diameter  and 
10  in.  focus  listed  at  £6  10s.  At  the  present  time  such  a  lens 
should  fetch  between  £3  and  £4.  The  Ross  doublet  is  of  little 
value,  as  it  is  a  clumsy  len.s,  considering  the  siiiaH  aperture,  it 
might  be  worth  20s.  to  25a. 

^-  H.— Ton  can  use  the  half-watt  lamps  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  yon  have  been  using  the  arcs.  We  have  used  the  lamps  in  the 
metal  reflectors  sold  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  turning 
the  light  full  on  to  a  white  screen  with  exceUent  results.  About 
SIX  1,000  c.p.  lamps  should  give  you  all  the  light  you  require. 
Of  course,  yon  will  not  need  any  diffusers  between  the  half-watt 
tamps  and  the  white  wall. 


Startdjo  a  Business. — I  would  like  to  ask  if  I  am  required  to 
take  out  a  licence  to  open  a  studio  as  well  n«  to  register  my 
preniisee. — Austbalia. 

The  order  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Service  rostricting  new 
retail  businesses  is  still  is  force.  You  requ'ro  to  s-pply  to  the 
branch  of  the  Ministry  located  at  82,  Westbourno  Terrace, 
Paddington,  W.  Kegistration  of  a  business  is  necessary  only 
when  you  trade  under  a  nam«  other  than  your  own.  If  you  are 
going  to  do  so  apply  to  the  local  post-ofEoe  for  the  necessary  form 
or  write  to  the  Registrar  of  Business  Names,  Ruasell  Square, 
London,  W.C. 

W.  D. — We  think  that  you  will  find  a  second  row  of  roller  blinds 
troublesome  and  expensive.  For  the  purpose  you  mention  the 
best  plan  we  have  seen  is  to  have  one  rod  run  along  the  ridge  of 
the  roof  and  another  at  the  eaves.  Black  curtains  in  one  length 
are  run  on  rings  on  the  top  rod  and  dropped  over  the  lower  one 
right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  side  light ;  when  not  required  the 
curtains  are  run  up  to  each  end  and  the  ordinary  blinds  can  be 
used.  This  is  perfectly  satisfactory  even  with  the  strongest  form 
of  artificial  light. 

E.  R. — About  the  most  commonly  adopted  plan  for  cheap  production 
of  20  X  16  enlargements  is  to  fit  up  a  single  arc  lamp,  so  that  it 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  providing  light  for  the  enlarging 
lantern  and  also  for  the  copying  camera.  A  very  large  firm  in  this 
trade,  whose  works  we  inspected  some  time  ago,  had  the  lamp 
arranged,  so  that  it  provided  the  light-source  for  an  enlarger  placed 
within  the  dark-room  (which  was  partitioned  off  from  the  general 
room),  whilst  it  also  illuminated  the  original  on  the  copying  easel. 
There  is  nothing  particularly  special  about  the  enlarger  or  copying 
apparatus  apart  from  their  being  of  a  type  which  is  capable  of 
rapid  operation.  If  the  whole  of  your  work  is  from  copy  nega 
tives,  and  your  arrangements  aUow  of  it,  we  should  think  a  very 
convenient  plan  tor  the  enlarger  would  be  to  have  it  built  vertically 
and  of  fixed  focus,  so  that  you  had  simply  to  insert  the  negative 
and  lay  the  paper  on  the  ease!  below  it.  But  this,  of  course,  would 
make  the  enlarger  a  quite  independent  apparatus  from  the  copying 
board. 


i^lji  fBritisb  lotintal  of  {Hjoto^rapljg. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— Advertisers  art  requested  to  noticf 
that  the  fjrices  printed  below  represent  an 

Increased  Scale  of  Charges, 

which  is  now  in  operation  in  respect  to  all  lint  announcemerUs. 

Since  advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  and  correctlii  prt- 
paid,  senders  o/  Ihie  announcements  are  asked  to  bear  in  mind  thit 
revised  tariff.  They  will  thus  save  themselves  delay  in  the  publication- 
of  their  announcetnenls. 

Net  Prepaid  Line  Advertisements. 
Increased  Tarifi  of  Charges. 

12  words  or  less        1/- 

Extra  words Id.  per  word. 

(No  reduction  for  a  series.) 

Special  Note.    Adv'ls  under  a  Box  Number. 

"  Box  No. "  and  oflSce  address charged  as  6  words.. 

For  forwarding  replies  add         ...         6d.  per  insertion  for  eaoh  ady't. 
If  replies  are  called  for  this  latter  charge  is  not  made. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  inserted  until  fully  and  correctly  prepaid. 

Orders  to  repeat  an  adv't  must  be  accompanied  by  the  adTertiiament 
as  previously  printed. 

Advertisements  are  not  accepted  over  the  telephone. 

The  latest  time  for  receiving  small  line  advertisements  is  12  o'clock. 
(noon)  on  Wednesdays  for  the  current  week's  issue. 

Displayed  Adv'ts  should  reach  the  Publishers  Monday  morniag. 

The  insertion  of  an  Advertisement  in  any  definite  issue  cannot   ba- 
guaranteed. 

HENRY   GREENWOOD    &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Publishers,, 
24,  Wellington  Street.  Strand,  LONDON,  W.C  a. 
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SUMMARY. 

Allboa^h  X-re^  photography  u  gencnlW  aawjciaUd  with  medical 
and  lurgicai  ■abject*,  otLer  field*  ut  UMfiunaM  are  coiutmntly  being 
opened  ;  ita  applicability  to  metallurgy  and  ngiiMering  ij  tli«  aub- 
ject  of  an  article  on  pa^e  536. 

An  article  on  page  &34  dcala  with  the  practiM  of  Mgativ*  develop- 
ment, pointing  out  eeTenl  common  crron  and  ontUning  a  method  of 
aecnring  conformity  of  quality  and  daoaity. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death*  of  two  wall-known  photographeia 
during  tne  paat  few  day*,  Mr.  H.  J.  Pearca,  one  of  the  beat  known 
Preaa  photographer!,  and  Mr.  Walter  Pooncy,  of  Dorchester. 
<Pa««  Ml.) 

An  account  of  an  important  modification  of  tha  ram-biohnanata 
BTOotaa,  ^deacribcd  at  the  mevting  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
society,  la  given  on  paga  640. 

Soma  adviee  to  yoong  piwtographen  who  wiah  to  take  up  enginecr- 

»  photography,  either  on  the  itaff  of  the  worlu'or  m  an  occaaiooal 
,  ii  given  on  page  638. 

A  recant  paragraph  in  oar  columns  un  flaahlight  portraita  ha* 
aiicitcd  a  letter  from  an  American  mauufactnrer,  whica  appears  on 
paga  542. 

SpcciScationa  of  an  improved  thutter  for  ctnematograph  pro- 
jectors, the  disc  being  formed  of  gls**  with  corrugateJ  sectors, 
appear  ooder  Patent  News  on  paga  636. 

The  advantages  of  nsing  a  very  small  camara,  fiUed  with  a  large- 
aperture  lens,  aa  an  auxiliary  to  a  larger  inslramcnt  for  such  work 
as  flaahlight  and  Preas  photography,  are  |>ointod  out  on  page  534. 

The  ns«  of  artifldal  illnminanta  for  enlarging  and  reducing  by 
transmitted  light,  and  alao  for  direct  camara  work,  with  a  snort 
■nmmary  of  the  prinriplea  involved,  is  dealt  with  in  an  article 
raprintad  from  "American  Photography."    (Paga  626.) 

A  (ketch  of  the  early  carter  and  exploit*  of  M.  Felix  Nadar,  the 
fltat  aerial  photographer,  appean  on  page  643. 

The  British  Scientific  Instrument  Association,  of  which  Mr.  H. 
A.  Colefax,  K.C.,  ha*  just  bean  elected  chairman,  baa  found  a  home 
•»  a6,  Rwaell  Square,  f»iiJon,  W.C.    (Page  641.) 

An  intereating  exhibition  of  French  war  photography  is  now 
open  at  the  Qonpil  (Sallerie*.  a  special  featore  baing  made  of  the 
material  damage  done  by  the  enemy.    (Page  541.) 

Tha  qnaation  of  eatabliahing  an  AssixUnte'  Section  of  the  P.P.A. 
ia  discnsaed  in  two  letters  on  page  642. 

Boom  notoe  on  tha  arrawgament  of  lantern  lectures,  with  special 
referenre  lo  Mr.  Dudtev  Johnalnn'a  recent  lecture,  and  to  con- 
v<"  foand  »n  page  633. 

'  in  the  Ktuilio.  waterproofing  dishes, 

and  the  (ocus  of  the  studio  lens  are  among  the  subjects  dealt  with 
in  "  Aaswen  to  Corraspondenla. "     (Psge  543.) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 


Plartning 
Lecture 
81  Mas. 


Lantern  lecturers  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Dudley  Johnston  for  his 
disclosure  of  the  secret  of  his  success 
as  a  lantern  lecturer  so  far  as  the  presentation  of  the  pic- 
tures is  concefned.  We  do  not  recollect  that  anyone  before 
him  has  seriously  considered  the  planning  of  a  lecture  set 
of  slides  as  a  whole  in  the  aim  of  presenting  projected 
pictures  in  a  series  of  harmonising  tones  and  keys,  broken, 
at  discretion,  by  individual  slides  or  small  series  of  them 
designed  to  lend  relief  to  the  entire  presentation.  Probably 
it  has  hitherto  been  true  of  ninety-nine  lantern  lecturers 
out  of  a  hundred  that  they  gathered  together  the  best 
slides  they  could  get  hold  of  of  the  subjects  required  and 
assembled  them  in  order  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  lecture, 
regardless  of  the  effect  which,  in  a  12  ft.  or  20  ft.  projec- 
tion, they  would  have  upon  the  audience.  Mr.  Johnston 
points  out  a  more  artistic  way,  yet  one,  however,  which 
makes  very  great  demands  upo>n  the  skill  of  the  slide 
maker.  Comparatively  few  makers  of  lantery  slides  cou'd 
produce  lantern  transparencies  of  the  superb  quality  and, 
at  the  same  time,  pleasing  variety  of  tones  which  Mr. 
Johnston  showed  last  week  at  the  K.P.S.  But  no  doubt 
the  plan  is  one  which  is  bound  to  be  adopted  by  lantern 
lecturers  who  wish  to  keep  in  the  front  rank.  We  may 
suggest  a  further  measure  of  relief  to  the  audience,  namely, 
the  making  of  a  five  or  ten  minutes'  break  half-way  through 
a  lecture  with  the  lights  turned  up.  This  is  a  common 
French  practice,  and  a  very  good  one  where  the  number 
of  slides  to  be  shown  at  one  sitting  is  anything  above  a 
hundred.  Moreover,  it  is  a  relief  to  the  lecturer,  and,  let 
it  be  whispered,  an  opportunity  for  any  members  of  the 
audienr-e  who  feel  so  inclined  to  make  their  escape. 


Diagram 
Slides. 


While  Mr.  Dudley  Johnston  was  alto- 
gether admirable  in  his  precepts  and  prac- 
tice as  to  the  artistic  presentation  of  landscape  subjects 
on  the  lantern  screen,  he  laid  himself  open  to  some  criticism 
whea  ]w  liKght  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  members  of 
the  audience  in  the  way  of  projecting  the  formuls  for  the 
developers  which  he  used.  These  were  shown  in  white 
lines  on  a  black  ground,  with  the  result  that  the  lettering 
did  not  become  distinctly  visible  until  the  lights  were  out, 
and  then,  of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  copy  of 
the  formula.  Many  lecturers,  very  inadvisedly  we  think, 
make  a  habit  of  using  white-line-on-dark-ground  diagrams- 
and  tables.  One  drawback  to  them  is  that  in  many  cases 
it  is  impossible  to  direct  attention  to  any  item  with  a 
pointer,  the  latter  being  invisible  to  the  audience  against 
the  unilluminated  screen.  A  further  disadvantage  is  the 
one  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  namely,  the 
impossibility  of  projecting  the  slide  in  a  light  which  will 
still  enable  any  notes  being  made  by  the  audience.     At 
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many  lantern  lectures  such  as  we  attend  at  photographic 
societies  we  notice  a  strange  disiiiclmation  to  keep  sufficient 
light  in  the  room  for  this  purpose  even  when  showing  shdes 
which  are  fully  able  to  bear  it.  The  lecturer  who  uses  a 
lantern  in  connection  with  technical  discourses  on  photo- 
graphy should  take  a  hint  from  the  practice  in  university 
olass-rooras,  where  fairly  good  illumination  of  the  room  is 

tlie  custom. 

»  «  * 

II  Supple-  Many  photographers  are  inclined  to  look 

mentapy  with  scepticism  and  disfavour  upon  the 

Apparatus."  vest-pocket  camera;  yet  there  are  times 
when  such  aoi  instrument  is  of  very  real  value.  The  fact 
that  such  apparatus  is  of  necessity  fitted  with  a  short  focus 
lens  and  will  give  good  definition  over  many  varied  planes 
of  distance,  has  much  to  commend  it  on  certain  occasions. 
Recently  we  were  looking  at  some  negatives  made  with 
one  of  these  cameras  at  some  local  celebrations  following 
upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  The  press  camera 
generally  used  had  broken  down,  and,  almost  m  despair, 
the  operator  borrowed  a  small  vest-podket  camera  fitted 
with  a  large  aperture  anastigmat  in  a  focussing  mount, 
which  was  used  with  every  success.  In  fact,  the  light  at 
the  time  was  bad,  and  the  lens,  which  was  used  at  its  full 
aperture  wklwut  stopping  down,  gave  a  much  gieater 
depth  of  field  than  could  possibly  be  obtained  with  a  larger 
instrument.  One  of  the  negatives  gave  a  very  good  indica- 
tion of  this.  The  subject  was  a  procession,  and  the  first 
figures  were  almost  as  sharp  as  those  at  a  greater  distance. 
The  only  defect  was  a  somewhat  disproportionate  effect 
between  near  and  the  more  distant  figures,  but  upon  such 
matters  as  this  the  average  member  of  the  public  is  not 
critical.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  we  advocate  the  vest- 
pocket  camera  as  a  universal  instrument  in  this  respect: 
for  general  work  it  is  certainly  not  a  competitor  with  larger 
apparatus,  but  in  special  work  it  has  decided  claims  :  in  fact 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplementary  instrument  of  great 
value".  In  proof  of  this  we  may  give  a  further  instance. 
A  photographer  was  commissioned  to  photograph  the 
gathering  at  a  public  dinner  by  flashlight.  The  usual 
equipment  was  taken,  and,  in  addition,  a  vest-pocket 
camera,  focussing  by  scale.  Just  before  the  exposure  was 
made  the  tiny  camera  was  focussed  and  put  upon  the  top 
of  the  larger  instrument,  the  same  flash  serving  for  the 
two.  Little  was  expected  of  the  small  instrument,  and  it 
was  surprising  to  find  upon  development  that  the  small 
negative  was  the  sharper  and  certainly  the  better  of  the 
two;  and  this  was  the  negative  from  which  the  final  prints 
(after  enlargement)  were  made.  Now  that  enlarging 
methods  are  in  such  general  use,  there  is  little  difficulty, 
jwovided  the  negative  is  of  good  quality,  in  the  way  of 
making  enlarged  prints  on  bromide  of  any  reasonable  size. 


Printing 
Frames. 


Few  photographers  give  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  their  printing  frames.  Certainly 
the  automatic  bromide  printer  has  done  away  with  the 
ordinary  frame  to  a  very  great  extent,  yet  it  is  still  neces- 
sary for  certain  processes,  and  is  still  to  be  found  in  use, 
or,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  misuse  upon  the 
premises  of  photographers.  Printing  frames  are  among  the 
cheapest  items  of  photographic  equipment,  and  if  damaged 
are  easily  replaced.  Yet  if  these  are  not  in  proper  con- 
dition they  may  do  serious,  and  sometimes  irreparable, 
harm  to  valued  negatives.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  col- 
lection of  old  printing  frames  is  a  menace  to  the  photo- 
grapher's negatives;  and  one  frame,  if  out  of  condition, 
will  do  more  damage  than  it  will  cost  to  replace  it  two  or 
three  times  over.  The  stock  of  printing  frames  should 
he  gone  oyer  periodically,  and  each  frame  carefully 
examined  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  it  is  safe  to  trust 


it  with  a  valued  negative.  A  little  warping  may  easily 
pass  unnoticed,  and  a  good  plan  is  to  lay  the  frame  witi 
its  back  removed  upon  a  flat  surface :  if  it  lies  flat  it  is  a 
sign  that  it  is  not  out  of  the  true.  An  old  negative  may 
then  be  laid  in  position  and  pressure  applied  at  each  corner. 
If  there  is  the  slightest  tendency  to  rock  all  is  not  well 
with  the  frame,  and  it  should  be  discarded  and  preferably 
broken  up  in  order  to  prevent  any  chance  of  its  being  used 
again  during  a  rush  when  frames  are  short  and  there  is 
a  tendency  to  take  risks.  Springs,  too,  will  be  found  to 
differ  in  the  amount  of  the  pressure,  and  if  there  is  a 
great  disparity  the  negative  may  be  broken,  although 
if  the  frame  is  quite  true  and  free  from  warp  this  is  not 
likely  except  in  extreme  cases.  Weak  springs  may  be 
improved  by  removing  them  and  inserting  a  couple  of 
copper  burrs,  such  as  are  used  for  rivetting  between  the 
spring  and  the  frame,  though  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
overdo  this.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  frame,  we 
always  advocate  the  best  quality  as  superior  both  in  effec- 
tiveness and  wear  to  the  cheap  article  made  of  deal  that 
is  so  frequently  met  with.  The  better  article  is  well  worth 
the  extra  cost.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  in  use  a  number 
of  frames  made  from  mahogany.  These  cost  more  in  the 
first  instance,  but  were  superior  on  all  points.  Metal  is 
iu  many  ways  ideal  for  the  manufacture  of  printing  frames, 
since  it  cannot  warp  or  readily  get  out  of  shape,  but  we 
have  yet  to  find  a  satisfactory  metal  frame  in  the  larger 
sizes.  Before  the  war  Messrs.  Houghtons  introduced  -a 
frame  of  this  type  which  was  in  every  way  satisfactory,  but 
was  made,  we  believe,  in  the  quarter-plate  size  only.  Per- 
haps now  that  the  war  is  over  we  may  look  for  something 
good  in  this  direction. 

NEGATIVE    DEVELOPMENT    IN    PRACTICE. 

Ix  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  and  said,  the  rationale 
of  development  is  a  sealed  book  to  the  majority  of  photo- 
graphers. Some  manage  to  secure  a  fair  average  of  good 
negatives ;  some  believe  that  they  do  so,  not  knowing  how 
much  better  work  is  possible :  while  others  frankly  regard 
development  as  a  sort  of  gamble  which  on  one  day  gives  a 
batch  of  thin  negatives  and  on  another  a  batch  of  thick 
ones. 

To  develop  plates  intelligently  we  must  consider  tlie 
nature  and  structure  of  the  film.  An  ordinary  bromide 
emulsion  film  on  everyday  plates  resembles  iu  structure  a 
macadamised  road  on  a  microscopic  scale,  the  bits  of  granite 
being  represented  by  minute  particles  of  bromide  of  silver, 
while  the  sand  or  earth  between  them  is  represented  by 
the  gelatine.  When  light,  such  as  the  image  formed  by 
a  lens,  falls  upon  such  a  film  a  change  takes  place  in  th& 
nature  of  some  of  the  silver  particles ;  if  the  action  be  pro- 
longed all  are  changed  in  their  character,  while  with  a 
very  short  light-action  only  a  thin  layer  on  the  surface  is 
affected.  When  such  a  plate  is  immersed  in  the  developing 
solution  a  further  change  takes  place,  the  exposed  particles 
of  bromide  of  silver  being  decomposed,  the  metallic  silver 
remaining  embedded  in  the  film  while  the  bromine  is 
absorbed  by  the  developin?  solution.  We  have  thus  in  a 
negative  a  thick  layer  of  particles  of  silver  where  the  light- 
action  has  been  intense,  say  a  white  collar  in  a  portrait, 
and  a  thin  layer  where  it  has  been  weak,  as  in  the  shadows 
of  the  coat. 

Now,  we  have  to  define  a  good  negative,  and  this  cannot 
be  done  by  setting  up  any  standard  for  universal  acceptance. 
The  negatives  which  are  satisfactory  to  one  skilled  worker 
w-ould  be  rejected  by  another,  so  that  the  only  practical 
definition  of  a  perfect  negative  is  that  it  is  one  which  give* 
you  the  kind  of  print  you  require,  and  the  art  of  develoji 
ment  consists  in  being  able  to  produce  such  negatives  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty.  If  it  were  always  desirable 
to  utilise  the  whole  of  the  exposed  particles  of  bromide  of 
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silver  to  form  the  final  image  development  would  become 
a  mechanical  operation :  all  that  would  be  necessary  would 
be  to  allow  the  plate  to  remain  in  the  solution  until  this 
was  accomplished,  but  such  is  rarely  the  case.  To  take  a 
portrait  as  an  example,  if  the  whole  of  the  silver  bromide 
iffected  by  the  rays  coming  from  the  face  is  reduced,  the 
leposit  will  be  too  dense  as  compared  with  that  formed  by 
the  rays  coming  from  the  dark  clothing.  Therefore,  we 
must  arrest  the  process  befpre  this  takes  place,  and  the 
[jroblem  is  to  find  out  at  what  stage  this  has  to  be  done  so 
IS  to  secure  an  image  which  will  yield  a  satisfactory  result 
uith  the  particular  medium  we  chooee  for  printing.  The 
usual  way  has  been  to  judge  the  density  and  gradation  of 
the  image  by  inspection  of  the  plate  either  by  looking 
through  it  at  the  red  light,  by  watchine  for  the  appearance 
of  the  high-lights  at  the  back  of  the  glaaa,  or  by  watching 
the  progress  of  development  upon  the  exposed  surface. 
With  considerable  experience,  keeping  to  the  same  brand 
of  plates,  and  a  uniform  light  in  the  red  lamp  or  window, 
rair  resulU  are  obtained  :  but  a  better  plan  is  to  develop 
either  for  a  fixed  time  at  a  uniform  temperature,  or  to 
adopt  some  form  of  the  factorial  system  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wat  kins. 

Plates  vary  to  a  great  extent  in  their  behaviour  in  the 
developer.  If  we  Uke  two  correctly  expoMd  plates,  one 
of  ordinary  rapidity  and  the  other  an  extra  rapid  or  special 
sensitive,  we  shall  find  that  the  former  will  attain  density 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  latter,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  develop  them  together  in  a  tank  or  dish  for  the  same 
time;  we  cannot  judge  by  inspection  of  the  back,  for  the 
image  on  the  rapid  plate  will  usually  be  clearly  visible 
before  the  slow  one  shows  a  trace,  although  upon  fixing 
it  will  prove  to  be  far  more  dense;  so  that  the  only  safe 
course  is  to  follow  the  Watkins  systsm,  and  to  estimate 
from  the  time  Uken  for  the  image  to  make  its  first  appear- 
ance the  toUl  period  necessary  to  give  the  desired  density. 
As  an  example,  we  will  Uke  an  ordinary  portrait  exposure 
for  which  we  intend  ;o  use  a  pyroWa  developer.  The 
plate  IS  placed  in  the  dish,  and,  at  the  moment  of  pouring 
on  the  solution,  we  commence  counting  seconds  until  we 
cam  clearly  see  the  outline  of  the  figure.  I^t  us  now 
assume  that  Watkins  suggcsU  a  factor  of  eight  for  this 
dsyeloper.  Therefore  we  give  a  toUl  of  eight  times  this 
nnmber  of  seconds,  or,  to  put  it  into  actual  times,  if  the 
imagie  appears  in  forty-five  seconds,  a  oerUin  density  will 
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be  attained  in  six  minutes.  If  upon  fixing  this  density  is 
approved  of,  then  all  similar  plates  may  be  developed  for 
the  same  time  amd  will  be  uniform  in  density,  provided  that 
the  strength  of  the  solution  and  the  temperature  remains 
reasonably  constant.  If  greater  density  be  required,  a 
longer  factor— say,  ten  or  twelve— is  taken;  if  thinner 
negatives  are  required  a  shorter  one— say  six. 

The  greatest  mistake  that  can  be  maae  in  developing  is 
to  curtail  the  development  of  an  over-exposed  plate  and  to 
prolong  It  for  an  under-exposed  one.  In  each  case  exactly 
the  contrary  effect  to  what  is  needed  is  produced.  Over- 
exposure gives  softness,  so  does  short  development;  the 
two  combined  yield  a  flat,  foggy  image,  in  which  the  high- 
lights are  httle  thicker  than  the  shadow  detail.  If,  how- 
ever, the  developer  were  allowed  to  reduce  practically  all 
the  silver  acted  on  by  light,  the  negative  would  be  thicA 
and  muddy  looking,  but  the  high-lighte  would  be  dense 
and  the  shadows  could  be  cleared  with  the  ferricyanide 
reducer.  In  the  case  of  the  under-exposed  plate  Ion" 
development  has  the  same  effect  on  the  high-lights,  but- 
there  u  little  or  nothing  to  develop  in  the  shadows,  so 
that  when  we  come  to  print  we  have  nothing  but  "  soot 
and  whitewash."  The  great  thing  to  remember  is  that 
development  starts  from  the  surface  and  that  a  thin  image 
is  quickly  formed.  With  the  over-exposed  negative  this 
gets  thicker  all  over  to  a  certain  degree,  but  if  sufficient 
time  be  given  the  maximum  of  contrast  is  secured ;  with 
the  under-exposed  one  development  should  be  stopped 
before  the  highlights  become  too  dense,  and  if  the  time 
system  of  development  be  adopted  a  good  average  result 
will  be  obUined  in  both  cases.  We  once  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  exposing  a  spool  of  film  on  various  subjects,  pur- 
posely giving  over  and  under  exposures,  and  handed  ii  to 
an  axpert  in  tank  development.  As  we  anticipated,  every 
exposure  yielded  a  prinUble  negative;  the  over-exposed 
ones  were  thick  and  would  have  been  slow  printers  but 
upon  reduction  they  appeared  quite  normal. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  atUcbfed  to  the  two 
important  factors  of  temperature  and  strength  of  developer 
Tank  solutions  are  weaker  than  those  used  for  dish  develop- 
ment, and  cannot  be  used  so  long,  although  the  latter 
being  more  exposed  to  the  air.  are  more  liable  to  oxidise, 
while  It  IS  obvious  that  a  developer  made  with  warm  water 
will  quickly  cool  during  development  unless  some  precau- 
tion u  taken  to  prevent  it. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  METALS  WITH  THE  X  RAYS 


X-a»T  photography  has  up  to  the  preanit  b«*n  essentially  a 
medical  science,  with  which  pars  photographic  technique  has 
often  bees  far  too  little  associated.  A  n«w  brsnch  of  work  has 
now  been  dprelopMl  which  links  the  X-rays  with  a  branch  of 
photoKraphr  entirely  non-medical,  and  it  is  likely  to  smime 
widespread  importance  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  early  days  of  radiography  nsgativw  wei«  mad.>  to 
disgnoss  fractana,  to  locate  swallowwl  4Xiiaa,  or  to  show  mal- 
formations of  booe.  and  so  on.  Uter.  aadi  aahjwts  as  stone  in 
the  kidneys  wars  attempted,  and  as  apparatai  of  greater  pene- 
trating po««r  became  available  photographs  were  obUined  of 
the  heart,  dissaasd  long  tissue,  and  similar  difficnlt  subjects. 
The  sttention  of  mannfactaren  of  apparatus  became  concen- 
trated on  the  production  of  rays  of  greater  and  greater  penetra- 
tion, and  two  PBoent  developmento  have  proved  so  saocextifal  in 
this  direction  that  we  can  now  Uke  a  photograph  through  four 
inches  of  hard  stccL 

On*  of  thsse  u  the  modem  high  tension  transformer,  which 
takes  the  place  ol  the  induction  coil  in  producing  cnrrenU  of 


very  high  voltage  for  exciting  the  X-ray  tube.  The  other  is  the 
Coolidge  tube,  with  which  heavy  currenU  of  extrem.-  penetra- 
tion can  be  produced  with  a  degree  of  uniformity  hitherto  im- 
possible. The  principles  of  the  Coolidge  tube  an?  now  familia*. 
sn4  mtt  Bot  be  enlarged  upon  here.  The  transformeia  used 
are  of  a  type  capable  of  giving  a  spoondary  voltage  of  between 
100,000  and  260,000  volU,  the  penetrating  power  of  the  rays 
being  proportional  to  the  voltage  applied  to  the  tube  terminals. 
Such  transformers  admit  of  exposures  of  the  chest  or  heart 
being  made  with  a  single  impnlse-t.«.,  in  a  small  fraction  of  a 
second. 

It  may  not  at  first  sight  be  easy  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  th«> 
value  of  this  penetration.  A  few  simple  examples  may  serve 
to  show  it.  A  great  deal  of  costly  work  may,  for  instance,  be 
done  on  a  casting  for  some  machine  part,  only  to  find  when 
finished  that  owing  to  an  internal  flaw  or  "pocket"  the  part 
snapa  or  breaks  when  subjected  to  working  strain.  Such  a  flaw 
could  be  detected  before  the  part  was  worked  up  by  means  of  a 
radiograph  which  would  show  the  internal    structure   of    the 
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raotal.  Another  instance  is  in  the  making  of  alloys,  mor.- 
partioularly  in  tV  experimental  work.  In  a  number  of  recent 
experiments  in  which  various  substances  were  added  to  the 
alloyed  metals  to  prevent  the  formation  of  small  air  bubbles, 
X-ray  photographs  of  the  s:iinples  revealed  flaws  as  small  as 
one  sixty-fourth  of  an  inch  <lianieter.  The  photograph  of  a 
76  ram.  shrapnel  shell  .s<'eii  in  Fit;.   1  shows  how  the  internal 


structure  of  amnmnition  can  be  detei-mined.  Very  numerous 
examples  could  be  quoted,  and  no  doubt  now  remains  that 
radio-mi-tallography  is  destined  to  prove  of  great  value  in 
various  branches  of  industrial  and  engineering  work. 

Installations  have  been  |)ut  up  by  many  big  engineering  firms, 
such  as  by  the  (inome  aeroplane  engine  mamifacturers,  the 
Schneider  and  Creusot  engineering  works,  and  so  on. 

.  Xeedless  to  say,  the  apparatus  must  be  specially  selected  and 
used  with  considerable  skill  and  experience.  Ordinary  X-ray 
iip|)aratus  is  unsuitable,  though  an  induction  coil  giving  a  16 
or  20  inch  spark  with  a  Coolidge  tube  will  give  results  up  to  a 
point.  Spe<'ial  high  tension  transfonners  have  been  designed 
for  tlie  purpose  by  Watsons,  and  these,  iu  conjunction  with  a 
specially  selected  tube,  admit  of  exposures  of  two  to  three 
minutes  penetrating  two  or  three  inches  of  hard  steel. 

An  installation  cquipijed  for  radio-metallography  has  been 
designed  by  M.  H.  Pilon,  of  Paris,  with  whom  the  writer  has 
had  the  privilege  of  oo-operating.  The  greatest  possible  pre- 
cautions have  to  be  taJien  against  injuries  from  the  rays,  as  it 
is  'fairlv  obvious  that  it  is  not  an  altogether  easy  matter  to 
arrest  them.  We  have  found  that  five  milliniotres  of  lead, 
placed  a  metit- dis'tant  from  the  tube,  is  tolerably  .safe,  but  most 


installations  uie  .so  arrangtd  that  the  operaujr  coiUiols  tlio 
apparatus  from  a  separate  room  or  cabin,  the  dividing  wall  or 
jjartition  being  lined  with  heavy  lead  slieet,  and  observation  of 
the  tube  made  through  a  thick  lead  glass  window,  j)rovided  with 
a  lead  shutter  that  can  be  drawn  immediately  the  tube  is  seen 
to  be  functioning  properly. 

ITie  object  to  be  photographed  is  provided  with  a  lead  dia- 
phragm, and  stood  in  its  diaphragm  upon  the  plate,  the  latter 
enclosed  in  a  plate-holder  with  a  special  type  of  intensifier 
screen.  The  object  is  separated  with  felt  from  the  plate  to 
avoid  .secondary  radiation.  With  a  voltage  of  alxnit  120.000  to 
150,000  and  a  current  of  2  to  4  milliampere.s  the  exposure  is 
made  and  the  plate  developed,  preferably  without  bromide,  in 
a  rather  concentrated  solution.  Intensification  often  assists 
matters. 

A  hole  l-64th  inch  diameter  and  l-64th  inch  de<.'p  only, 
drilled  in  the  upper  surface  of  a  block  of  steel  two  inclies  in 
thickness,  will  show  distinctly  in  a  good  riidiograph.  This 
gives  some  idea  of  the  powers  ()f  the  rays  to  disclose  minut;' 
flaws  or  faults. 

It  is  a  matter  for  conjecture  whether  we  have  yet  found  the 
best  type  of  photographic  plate  for  this  work.  The  absorption 
of  the  rays  depends  upon  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance, 
and  with  these  rays  of  extreme  penetration  some  salt  heavier 
than  silver  bromide  might  seem  advisable.  Yet  the  ionising 
properties  of  the  rays  may  cause  an  unstable  salt  of  compai-.i- 
tively  low  molecular  weight  to  be  more  sensitive  than  a  lieaviii', 
more  stable  salt.  Certainly  up  to  the  present  no  compound  ha> 
Ix-en  found  more  sensitive  to  the  rays  than  silver  bromide,  ami 
the  special  attention  that  has  been  paid  during  the  last  thre;- 
or  four  years  to  X-ray  plate  emulsions  has  led  to  five  or  six 
times  the  rapidity  of  the  earlier  X-ray  plates.  This,  in  ccju- 
j  unction  with  the  great  i-eduction  in  exposure  effected 
by  the  use  of  the  intensifier  screen,  reduces  exposure  to  vei  > 
practical  dimensions,  though  it  may  be  observed  that  with  tli  ■ 
hard  rays  used  in  this  work  the  intensifier  screen  does  nut 
i-cduoe  exposure  in  anything  like  the  proportion  it  does  i:i 
oixlinary  radiography.  T.  Thorxe  B.\kkh. 


LIGHT-SOURCES    AND    THEIR    APPLICATIONS. 


'The  increasing  use  of  enlarging  as  a  method  of  making  "  prints  "  is  one  reason  for  keeping  in  prominence  the  optical  condition.-,  which 
condition  the  proper  choice  and  use  of  a  light- source  for  this  purpose,  .^s  the  writer  (Mr.  G.  G.  Cousins)  of  the  following  article  in 
'■  .-Vmerican  Photography  "  usefully  points  out,  the  arc  lamp  in  this  respect  is  still  far  ahead  of  other  light-sources.  The  use  of  reflectors 
iu  place  of  condensers  in  forming  a  convergent  beam  of  light  is  another  print  touchid  upon  by  the  writer,  and  no  doubt  one  which  is 
receiving  attention  by  designers  of  new  models  of  enlarging  apparatus  in  which,  as  we  have  several  times  said  of  late,  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement. — EDS.  "  B.  J."] 


Light  may  be  considered  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  structure  of 
l)hotography,  and  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  principles  underlying 
its  use  is  nece-osary  to  successful  photographic  progress.  The  use  of 
daylight  is  fairly  well  understood  by  photographers,  but  since  the 
human  race  (photographers  included)  is  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  on  artificial  light  it  becomes  advisable  to  learn  something 
of  its  applications,  Umitations  and  advantages.  Artificial  light  is 
considerably  more  flexible,  steady  and  reliable  than  daylight,  and 
can  be  more  easily  controlled  and  modified  to  suit  different  require- 
ments. The  different  classes  of  work  in  which  photographers  use 
artificial  light  require  different  distributions  of  intensity,  ranging 
from  high  concentration  to  broad  diffusion.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
.-.rticle  to  point  out  some  of  the  principal  characteristic.-?  of  the  light- 
sources  in  common  use,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  result  in  a  more 
efficient  and  economical  use  of  such  ;  economy  here  referring  not  so 
nnich  to  the  cash  value  of  light  saved  as  to  the  shortening  of  the 
titne  necessary  to  produce  results  For  the  intelligent  use  of  arti- 
ficial light-sources,  auxiliaries  such  as  reflectors  and  lenses  are  prac- 

:tical  necessities,  and  in  the  following  discussion  the  relation  of  lamps 
.  -tj  such  auxiliaries  will  be  the  principal  features  considered. 

,    -The  us:?  of  artificial   light  by  photographers    may    he    roughly 


included  in  two  classifications  requiring  respectively  concentration 
and  diffusion.  In  the  former  are  included  enlarging,  reducing  and 
lantern  slide  projection.  The  latter  includes  fxirtraiture.  still  life, 
copying  and  printing.  . 

Concentration. 

In  projection  work  light  is  required  concentrated  upon  the  com- 
paratively small  area  of  a  negative  or  lantern  slide.  This  area  is 
enlarged  or  reduced  as  required,  and  in  order  that  the  projected 
image  may  be  -satisfaetoiy  the  light  must  be  fairly  uniformly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  image.  This  frequently  necessitates  some 
diffusion  to  get  rid  of  the  troublesome  bright  spot  in  tlie  centre. 

The  diagram  of  Fig.  1  illustrates  the  conditions  to  be  met.  An 
image  of  the  light  source  LI  is  formed  at  01  by  the  condensers  < '. 
By  placing  a  ti'ansparency  N  (negative  or  positive)  in  tlie  path  of 
the  rays  the  light  is  absorbed  in  varying  degrees  according  to  the 
opacity  of  N.  If  LI  is  of  veiy  small  dimensions,  approaching  a 
l)oint.  an  image  of  \  is  produced  out  beyond  01.  The  smaller  lA 
is,  the  sharper  the  imrije  of  N  will  be.  If  now  an  objective  lens  In- 
placed  at  01  so  that  \  is  in  it-s  focus,  the  image  of  N  will  be  cor- 
rected and  the  best  possible  optical  conditions  will  be  obtained.     It 
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will  be  noticed  that  LI  ii  on  the  optical  azia.  If  L  be  moved  to  a 
poaition  at  L2  ita  image  will  be  formed  at  02,  and  if  it«  position 
be  at  L3  its  image  will  b«  at  03.  It  is  plain  that  when  the  light 
*ource  is  at  either  of  these  latter  positions  the  rays  forming  its 
image  will  not  enter  the  objective  lens,  and  are  consequently  ineffer- 
tive.  This  condition  exists  when  the  ordinary  vacuum  tungsten 
lamp  or  the  upright  gas  mantle  is  used,  the  light-source  extending 
from  L2  to  L3,  and  it  is  evident  that  only  a  small  portion  of  it  near 
LI  a  useful  in  producing  an  image  of  N.  This  illustrates  the 
importance  of   having   the  light-source  concentrated   into  as  small 


Pig.  1. 

■pac«  as  poaaible  at  LI.     In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  waste  of  money 

to  buy  condenaer  lenaca  and  use  them  with  mn  onauitable  lamp. 

In  fulfilling  th*  abore  conditions  the  righi«ngle  direct  current 

re  lamp  ia  sapreine,  with  the  headlight  or  stereopticon  or   focus 

unitsten  a  close  second.      The  invert<-<l  gas  mantle  is  fairly    well 

u-d  to  this,  bat  ia  of  low  candle  [lowar  and  extremely  fragile, 

ring  it  nonportable.     Acetylene  gaa  may  also  be  used  to  good 

uge.     The  particular  type  of  lamp  selected  depends  to  some 

'.  on  the  available  aoorce  of  suijily.    There  is  an    important 

iliflrrence  between  the  arc  lamp  and  the  other  t)rT)«a  mentioned— that 

i>.  that  the  arc  lamp  emiU  practically  all  of  ita  light  in  a  cone  which 

I.  illrei.'ted  out  from  the  positive  crater  (or  in  prarlice  towards  the 

Iriu).     The  other  light-source  emits  light  in  all  dir«<^'lioiM.  and  only 

a  small  proportion  of   it  reaches  the  condraaafa    directly    without 

reflection.    A  reflector  is  thus  of  no  value  to  the  arc  lamp,  but  when 

properly  used  produce*  a  large  gain  in  effective  light  from  the  other 

tamp*.     For  the  parpoae  under  di*cas*ion  a  concave  spherical  mirror 

ia  the  best,  adjusted  as  ahown  at  M,  Kig.  1,  so  that  th*  light-source 

ia  at  ita  centre  of  curvature.    This  produces  an  inverted  image  of 

th*  light  source  superpoaed  upon  til*  sr^urre  itself.    The  filament  of 

the  tungsten  stertopticon  lamp  <s  wound  into  a  closely  coiled  spiral, 

and  ila  poaition  in  th*  bulb  such  that  there  are  spaces  between  the 

AboMnt  sactiona  through  which  the  reflected  light  pasaes.       The 

rault  is  that  th*  effective  light  is  nearly  doubled.     The    increase 

csoaed  by  th*  reflection  of  gaalight  l*  not  aa  great   as    with    the 

tungsten  lamp,  because  of  the  continnnu*  aurfaeea  of  the  former  not 

allowing  light  to  paa*  through. 

From  a  purely  optical  standpoint  the  direct  current  arc  lamp 
cannot  b*  b««tcn,  but  it  poaseaaea  some  diaadvaotagaa  that  in  the 
aggregaU  will  usually  plac*  it  smrond  to  th*  gM-<UI*d  (nitrogen) 
tungsten  focus  lamp.  In  the  first  place,  direct  current  is  available 
m  eoraparatirely  few  locations.  In  n<e  the  lamp  requires  constant 
■tieotion,  and  half  of  th*  power  taken  from  the  line*  is  wasted  in 
the  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  its  light  is  more  actinic  than 
that  of  tungsten  The  tungsten  lamp  o|ierat«a  equally  well  on  any 
kind  of  current,  requires  no  attention,  and  do**  not  wante  power 
in  any  resistance.     Oas  lamps  are  tower  in  actinic  value  than  eiertrir 

•  'iitt.     The  arc  lamp  on  alternating  current  is,  for  seveni  raasona, 
.lot  worthy  of  consideration.     Ita  light  is  anat«ady.  uncontrollable. 

•  iibject  to  flicker,  and  very  wasteful. 

Particular  attention  has  been  drawn  t<)  the  stertopticon  tungsten 
lamp,  becsnse  it  is  the  only  on*  that  can  approach  the  direct  current 
arc  in  the  rMoha  it  produces.  For  ordinary  photographic  projection 
the  ragnbr  ga*JUl*d  tungsten  lamp  may  be  uaed  with  good  effect, 
although  it  ia  far  leas  affkicnt.  For  home  steraopticons  or  projectors 
for  moderate  dialancea  the  focus  tungsten  with  a  spherical  mirror 
wilt  give  the  beat  Mtiafaction. 

A  parabolic  reflector  acta  in  many  ways  like  a  lena,  although  it  is 
not  aa  accurate  in  ita  effeeta  because  nf  the  dilBculty  of  producing  a 
(lerfect  parabola.     Its  coat  is,  however,  very  small  compared  to  a 


lens  of  equal  diameter.  This  is  the  type  of  reflector  used  in  head- 
lights and  flood-lighting  units.  Like  the  condenser  lenses,  it  needs 
a  very  highly  concentrated  light-source  for  effective  use.  By 
changing  the  position  of  the  lamp  along  the  axi«  the  beam  is  changed 
ill  shape,  as  shown  by  Fig.  2.  With  the  lamp  at  the  focus  the  beam 
will  be  formed  of  practically  parallel  rays.  With  the  lamp  forward 
of  the  focus  the  beam  will  converge,  and  if  behind  the  focus  tiie 
beam  will  diverge.  A  converging  beam  will  be  the  most  effective  for 
enlarging  or  reducing. 

It  is  important  to  select  the  shortest  focal  length  reflector  possible 
for  use  with  a  given  lamp.  The  reason  for  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
which  illustrates  the  relation  between  focal  length  and  percentage 
of  reflected  light  for  a  given  diameter  of  reflector. 

There  is  a  method  of  illuminating  negatives  without  condensers 
that  has  a  verj-  wide  use  at  present.  This  employs  diffusing,  reflect- 
ing and  transmitting  materials.  This  method  is  capable  of  excellent 
results,  but  is  very  inefficient.  By  referring  to  Fig.  1  and  assuming 
that  the  angle  A  represente  the  angle  of  view  of  a  particular  lens,  it 
is  readily  aeen  that  with  diffusing  surfaces  all  round  the  lamp  only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  light  is  directed  within  this 
angle.  The  greatest  difficulty  with  this  method  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
bright  spot  directly  in  front  of  the  lamp  without  causing  excessive 
absorption  in  diffusers.  For  this  class  of  work  a  highly  concentrated 
light  source  is  not  necessary,  and  is  sometimes  a  disadvantage.  It 
is  desirab'.e  to  produce  even  illumination  with  as  little  loss  aa  pos- 
sible. This  means  that  the  fewer  diffusing  surfaces  there  are  to  act 
nn  the  light  the  better  to  keep  down  the  loss.  A  good  scheme  to 
eliminate  the  bright  spot  is  to  paint  a  star-shaped  figure  on  the 
lamp  bulb  with  white  water  paint  or  frosting  lacquer.  Two  or 
three  attempts  may  be  necessary  to  produce  the  best  results,  but  it 


Fig.  2. 


Pig.  3. 


is  well  wurth  the  effort.  The  beat  reflector  to  place  behind  the  lamp 
is  mirrored  glass  or  poliahed  metal,  one  that  will  produce  a  circle 
of  reflected  light  large  enough  to  cover  the  negative.  Polished  sur- 
face* in  general  reflect  far  more  light  than  roughened  ones,  and 
should  be  used  when  possible. 

Portraiture. 

With  the  advent  of  the  gas-fUled  tungsten  lam])  portraiture  by 
artificial  light  made  a  big  jump  in  popularity.  For  this  work  broad 
diffusioti  of  light  is  necessary.  This  is  best  obtained  with  a  porcelain 
o  -  paint-enamelled  reflector,  and,  if  necessary,  a  sheet  of  diffusing 
cluth,  such  aa  cheese  or  tracing  cloth,  in  front  of  the  unit.  Angle 
rfflertora  are  (mrticularly  well  suited  for  this  class  of  work.  The 
ordinary  ga.i-filled  or  the  photographic  blue-bulb  gas-filled  lamp  may 
l>c  used.  The  latter  is  the  some  aa  the  former,  except  the  bulb  of 
the  '''V>p*^'  a  upecially  developed  blue  glass  that  screens  out  the 
uiiiieceasary  highly  luminous  red  rays  without  lowering  the  value  of 
the  chemical  or  ortinir  rays.  This  lamp  waa  developed  for  use  with 
colour-blind  plates,  with  which  it  ia  moat  effective.  It«  special  pur- 
pose is  to  decrease  the  visual  glare  that  may  cause  the  eye*  to  appear 
unnatural.  The  loss  of  red  rays  would  be  a  disadvantage  when  using 
panchromatic  or  orthochroniatic  plates. 

Copying  and  Still-Life  Photography. 

The  rendering  of  neutral  colours  is  simple  with  the  regular  gas 
filled  tungsten  or  gas  mantle  lamps,  but  when  colours  are  encountered 
a  little  care  is  necessarv-.  Tungsten  lamps  are  red  in  comparison 
with  daylight,  while  gas  mantle  lamps  are  greenish,  and  this  necessi- 
tate* the  altering  of  the  factors  of  ray  filters.  Daylight  units  are 
obtainable  in  both  tungsten  and  gas  lamps,  that  give  a  very  close 
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«pproxiin»tion  to  average  daylight  colour.  These  may  be  the  bluiiih 
Klau  globes  of  the  lampe  themselveg  or  the  addition  of  the  proper 
bluish  gl>M  ecreens  over  the  open  end  of  reflectors.  Reflector  equip- 
ment anch  as  ia  naed  in  portraiture  will  generally  be  satisfactory  for 
the  purpose  under  discussion. 

Keflectora. 
Tie  selection  of  lamps  and  reflectors  should  be  made  with  due 
ivgard  for  the  characteristics  of  each  and  to  the  purpose  for  which 
ihey  are  to  be  used.  The  purpose  of  reflectors  is  to  secure  control 
of  lii;ht,  but  different  reflecting  materials  are  widely  different  in 
their  light-controlling  properties.  In  the  order  of  their  effectiveness 
tihoy  Jtay  be  classified  as  follows :— Polished  metal,  mirrored  glass, 
prismatic  glass,  aluminium  paint,  enamel,  white  .glass,  and  white 
paper.  The  shape  of  reflectors  made  of  ihe  last  three  materials  has 
very  little  efiect  on  the  distribution  of  light,  except  that  a  deep 
bowl  intercepts  and  acts  on  more  of  the  light  of  the  lamp  than  does 
a  shallow  reflector,  and  all  three  arc  of  diffusing  characteristics. 
White  paint  is  used  considerably  as  a  diffusing  reflector,  but  paints 
mixed  with  oil  turn  yellow  (less  actinic)  with  age  much  more  than 
paints  mixed  with  water. 

Some  Teat  Results. 

In  order  to  make  comparisons  between  the  various  conditions 
described  in  connection  with  projection  a  few  tests,  as  outlined 
below,  were  made  to  determine  the  percentage  of  the  total  light  flux 
from  the  lamp  that  actually  reaches  the  plane  where  an  exposure  is 
t )  be  made  under  ordinary  photographic  conditions. 

An  8-volt  autoinobile  headlight  lamp  was  used.  Such  a  lamp  has 
a  highly  ccncentrated  filament,  which  is  well  suited  for  use  with 
condensers  and  focussing  reflectors,  and  is  easily  adapted  to  the 
other  conditions  as  well.  The  total  light  from  this  lamp  was 
measured  in  a  sphere  photometer,  and  was  considered  as  100  ))er 
cent,  in  preparing  Table  1.  A  camera  with  the  ground  glass 
removed  was  used  so  as  to  produce  actual  enlarging  conditions. 

The  eet-up  for  the  test  was  exactly  as  shown  by  the  heavy  lines 
o*  Fig.  1.  The  lamp  was  placed  at  a  .'suitable  distance  from  one 
side  of  a  pair  of  4^-inch  condensers,  and  the  camera  was  placed  on 
the  other  side,  with  its  lens  at  the  point  where  the  image  of  the  light 
source  was  produced  by  the  condensers.  In  actual  use  the  reflector 
should  be  properly  adjusted  relative  to  the  lamp,  as  previously 
described ;  then  rigidly  fixed,  so  that  they  can  both  be  moved 
together  as  a  single  unit.  Focus  the  image  of  the  negative  in  the 
usual  way,  then  adjust  the  combined  lamp  and  reflector  horizontally 
until  the  desired  condition  is  obtained.  A  piece  of  ground  glass 
upon  which  black  lines  were  ruled  was  placed  in  the  condition 
normally  occupied  by  a  negative.  With  a  white  screen  the  jilane 
was  found  where  sharp  images  of  the  lines  were  produced.  This 
gave  an  enlargement  of  3.6  diameters,  which  was  maint;iined  constant 
during  the  succeeding  tests,  the  distances  from  the  negative  plane 
to  the  image  plane  remaining  the  same.  An  illumination  photo- 
meter was  then  set  up,  with  its  test  plate  in  the  plane  previously 
<.ccupied  by  the  white  screen.  The  ruled  ground  glass  was  removed 
and  the  intensity  of  illumination  was  measured  at  the  centre  and  at 
'.he  edges  of  the  light  area.  Frc^ni  tlii'se  measurements  the  total 
amount  of  light  falling  on  this  area  was  computed.  In  Table  1  this 
value  is  expressed  as  the  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  light 
from  the  lamp.  To  those  unfamiliar  with  measurements  of  illumi- 
nation these  low  values  may  seem  unbelievable,  yet  they  only  empha- 
sise the  need  of  care  to  secure  as  much  useful  light  as  possible  from 
the  lighting  unit. 

The  first  test  was  made  with  condensers,  but  without  a  spherical 
reflector.  The  second  test  was  a  duplication  of  the  first,  except  that 
a  spherical  reflector  was  used.  The  reflector  increases  the  useful 
light  1.8  limes.  Under  these  two  test  conditions  the  light  was  so 
uniform  that  no  diffusion  was  needed,  and  consequeutly  none  was 
iised^  Uniform  illumination  under  the^e  or  similar  conditions  is 
largely  a  matter  of  adjustment.  For  the  three  succeeding  tests  it 
was  found  necessary  to  diffui<c  the  light  somewhat,  and  one  thickness 
of  tracing  cloth  was  used.  The  third  test  was  made  with  a  standard 
8-inch  automobile  head  lamp  placed  close  up.  The  lamp  was 
adjusted  to  produce  the  brightest  and  most  uniform  lighting.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  tests  were  made  with  the  lamp  in  a  white-lined  box, 
.No.  4,  without  any  other  reflector,  and  No.  5,  with  an  8-inch  con- 
cave spherical  reflector  behind  the  lamp.     Here,   again,  the  value 


of  the  reflector  is  evident.  It  might  be  stated  that  the  opti<  al 
quality  of  the  8-inch  spherical  reflector  was  much  better  than  that 
of  the  parabolic  head-lamp  reflector,  which  accounts  considerably 
for  the  better  results  from  the  former. 

TABLE  1. 

No.  Test  Equipment.  Per  cent,  of  Light  Effective. 

1.  Automobile  lamp,  4i-inch  condensers,  without  reflector..  1.53 

2.  Automobile  lamp,  4^-inch  condensers,   with  spherical 

reflector    2.79 

3.  Automobile  lamp,  with  8-inch  automobile  head-lamp  ...  0.05 

4.  Automobile  lamp,  white-lined  box,  without  reflector  ...  0.013 

5.  .-Vutomobile  lamp,  white-lined  box,  with  8-inch  spherical 

reflector    0.268 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  with  such  a  low-power  lamp 
the  illumination  was  too  weak  for  practical  work,  except  under  con- 
dition No.  2.  As  the  purpose  of  the  test  was  to  determine  the 
utilisation  efficiency,  the  actual  candle  power  was  not  important,  and 
the  lamp  was  satisfactory  for  the  purpose. 

GKOBoa  G.  Cousins. 


Hssistants'  nous. 


Natet  by  asaistatUt  tuitable  for  IhU  column  will  be  considered 
and  paid  for  on  the  first  of  the  month  foUovnng  publication. 

Some  Notes  on  Engineering  Photography. 

PHOTOGR-'iPHy  is  essential  to  an  engineer.  New  engines,  ships, 
machines,  and  machine  parts,  etc.,  must  be  photographed;  tracings 
have  to  be  printed,  and  specifications  and  tenders  are  copied,  all  of 
which  is  photographic  work.  Some  concerns  have  their  own  photo 
department,  with  staff  from  one  upwards;  others  send  for  some 
local  man  as  occasion  demands.  The  former  is  probably  the  most 
satisfactory  arrangement,  viewed  from  either  the  standpoint  of  the 
engineer  or  that  of  the  photographer,  and  it  is  of  such  work  that  I 
wish  to  speak.  A  position  as  photographer  with  engineers — unless 
the  particular  manufactures  are  of  a  small  nature — is  eminently  a 
young  man's  job,  and  judging  by  experience  I  had  of  it,  a  pleasant 
and  very  profitable  job,  too.  Unfortunately,  perhaps,  these  posts 
,:re  not  very  plentiful,  and,  moreover,  they  are  not  often  vacant. 
The  reason  for  tliis  latter  can  best  be  explained  I  think,  in  the  words 
uf  a  director  of  one  of  our  largest  shipbuilding  concerns,  who  once 
told  me  that :  "  We  have  a  photographer,  and  as  I  see  no  possible 
reason  for  his  leaving  us  this  side  of  the  grave,  we  are  not  likely  to 
have  need  of  another."  Vacancies  of  this  kind  do  occur  though,  und 
judging  by  what  another  engineer  told  me,  they  are  none  too  easily 
filled.  I  was  given  to  understand  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  find 
even  among  photographers  of  long  experience,  men  capable  of  the 
particular  requirements  of  engineers.  This  need  not  be  the  case ; 
engineering  photography  is  more  interesting  than  difficult,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  tackle  it  in  the  right  way,  and  not  expect  it  to  conform 
to  methods  used  in  the  studio. 

When  applying  fur  an  engagement,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very 
explicit,  as  many  engineers,  for  some  unknown  reason,  call  the  blue 
printer  the  photographer.  (What  they  term  the  photographer  very 
often  depends  on  how  they  feel  at  the  moment.)  The  usual  duties 
include  the  taking  of  negatives,  development  and  jiainting  ont  of 
some,  and  numbering  and  titling.  Printing  and  enlarging  and  the 
keeping  of  an  index  or  two  complete  what  we  might  call  ordinary 
photography.  Besides  this,  there  is  aiBually  "  Pliotu-statting  "  of 
business  pjipers,  drawings,  etc.,  and  blue  printing,  thougli  this  is 
sometimes  a  job  in  itself,  the  blue-printer  having  that  iijone  to 
attend  to. 

When  photographing  machines  a  lot  depends  on  the  macliine  itself, 
its  position,  and  its  surroundings.    iShould  it  be  a  small  affair,  easily 
moved,  it  can  be  arranged  as  one  might  arrange  a  sitter  for  a  por-J 
trait,  only  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  word  with  the  drau<;htsman 
sponsible  for  the  drawings  of  it  before  exposing.     He  will  jio^nt  ca 
important  details.     With  large  and  cumbersome  machines  Iheie 
usually  some  difficulty,  and  it  is  here  th:it  youth  triumphs,  provide 
there  is  a  little  technical  knowledge  added.    A  machine  may  lie  i| 
such  a  position  that  there  is  no  room  to  niiiiioenvre  in,  :md  no  deceh 
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view  can  be  obtained  from  the  ground.  In  siich  cases  it  may  be 
iiuiim»rj  to  photograph  parts  of  the  machine  only  ;  but  before  duiug 
that  one  should  look  up.  There  are  any  amount  of  vantage  i>ointii 
in  a  Diachin«>  "  shop  "  ;  I  have  had  first-rate  negatives  from  the  rails 
of  an  ■'  O.  K,  T."  crane,  with  the  camera  suspended  frimi  a  roof 
girder,  two  legs  being  jammed  in  the  cogs  of  the  crane.  If  theoe 
stunts  are  too  risky,  a  platform  of  cases  can  easily  be  built  up  to 
any  height  if  a  request  is  made  to  the  foreman.  Needless  to  say,  a 
battery  of  Itikses  is  easential  :  very  few  jobs  come  within  tbu  range  of 
any  one  focal  length. 

A  favourite  view  with  engineers  is  the  isometric  To  obtain  this 
«ae  most  imagine  the  machine  to  be  in  a  square-oomered  box,  and 
tha  view  obtained  showing  one  corner  with  the  three  edges  radiating 
at  eqnal  angles.  This  necessitates  an  elevation  of  some  sort  for  the 
«aBMra,  and  if  a  wide-angle  view  in  being  taken,  distortion  must  be 
earafnlly  guarded  against. 

Before  printing  is  reached,  the  negative  often  has  to  be  painted 
or  blocked  out.  This  needs  a  good  desk,  a  few  brnahes,  some  Indian 
i«d  water-cohiur,  and  a  ruling  p^-n.  Kflicieacy  is  fJbtained  by  prar 
tice  only,  and  the  learner  most  not  nish,  a  weak  of  slow  practice 
being  quite  sufficient,  as  a  rule,  fnr  most  jobs  anyway. 

The  Photostat  is  an  automatic  canipra  for  copying  to  scale.  The 
print  or  document  to  be  ropied  is  iaid  on  a  table,  and  sizing  and 
locnssiag  arranged  by  rack  and  pinion.  Tie  image  is  thrown  ou  to 
'kMBiide  VP**!  which  is  kept  in  the  •ainrra  in  a  roll.  The  exposed 
part  ia  cut  off  by  a  lever,  and  pulled  into  a  developing  tray,  thence 
into  a  fixing  trough.  A  detailed  dtiwviption  of  this  camera  was 
given  in  the  "  Professioiial  Photograili^r "  enrly  tht.  year,  but  a 
^laae-aequaintanca  ia  wiikisilt  for  any  aasisUot. 

Blue  printing  has  haan  daacribed  a*  i  mes  it  is  ; 

sometimes  not.  If  the  drawingoflice  n-qnirements  are  blue  prints 
only,  in  small  numbers,  and  the  old  -yniem  of  printing  is  in  vogue, 
then  it  ia  child's  play,  and  the  draugbtmicn  themselves  will  show 
the  uninitiated  how  it  is  done.  At  the  saaa  time,  the  pay  nn  this 
job  (blue  printing  only)  is  in  some  places  good.  Blue  printing  very 
often  iiH-UideB  "  white  "  printing  in  well,  and  st^ietimes  the  "  true- 
to-scmle  "  proeeaa;  but  a*  these  wni  ihr  sidijert  U  a  "  B.J."  article 
some  few  montiM  ago  (July  19).  there  i*  no  need  for  further  descrip- 
tions. 

Taken  all  round,  the  engineer's  |>hotagT*pher  is  likely  to  have 
a  good  time,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  to  do  well.  I  look  back 
on  my  own  experiem-es  amid  steam  hammers,  pneumatic  rivetten. 
-and  O.R.T.  iranes,  with  the  greatast  pliMlire.     Thkhmit. 


KOKTJlCUMINti   K.KUIBITIOX.S. 
OetObw     14     to     Novatabcr     30.— Royal     Ptiolognpli:.:      Socety. 
Saeretary,  J.   Mcintoah,  36,  Russell  S<|oare.  London.  W.C.I. 


Pateni  news. 


t'roctf    fottnts — a^i«a<ionj    aiuf    np»e%fiattv>n%  -nrt    trfntf.i    in 
*'  Pttolo-Htckaitieal  Nole$." 

.Applications  November  4  to  Novenilior  16  : — 
Om':«L  I'MKncnoK.  — Nil.  18.227.     .\|if>*nttn*  fui  pmjerting  iniages 

upon  u  M-roeii.      K.  < ).  Hsrme*  and  t- 
CiKKHATouiiAriiT.     No.    18.160.        (  .|>h    prujcrti>rs.       T. 

Koy!r  »nd  W.  WhiteheMi. 
CiM(MATii<;'iiAPiiv.     No.     18,230.       Motion    picture    machines.       It. 

Stechbart. 
X  lUTS.  — No.   18.368.     .\  ray  photounipby.    0.   H.   Whitfield. 
M*OHriirM   Lamps. — No.    18.769.        Nfainwaium   lamps   f>ir    photo 

graphic  use.     (i.    I*.   Haiuieii. 
Ci^KMATOoiAPH  I'lioNo-.KtPM.  — No.    1B.5Z1.      Synchnmising  optical 

effects   of  riiirnuit  L-r 'pli*  an  J  ;inMi<<ticat  effects   of   phniMiuraphs. 

K.  .S.   Hopkins. 
SnntanscoPT.— No.  18.613.     I'nHlwtion  of  photographic  records  with 

sterP<i<<ropir  effect.      B.    B.   .\.  .(ohniuHI. 
Cinw ATtwiiiAPinr.     No.    18.612      Ctiinnalngraphy  cameras  and   pro- 

jecton.     ('    Ke»i:i>n. 
Minsziirc  ('AMBtAo. — ^No.   iSjMA.  I^uoler  maxuxinr  fntmr  for  plinto- 

xnphir  raaiprw.    C.  Rothmever 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
Thfie  i^pecifiealions  are  obtainable,  price  6d.  each,  pott  free,  from 

the  Patent  Office,  !5.  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The  date   in   brackets  is   that  of  application  in  tkit  country;  of 

abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  tht  International 

Convention. 

CiNEMATOOBAPU  Shitteks.— No.  118,904  (Sept.  25,  1917).— The  in- 
vention relates  to  shntters  in  which  the  portions  obscuring  the 
light  during  the  movement  of  the  film  are  semi-transparent. 
.\ocording  to  the  invention,  the  portions  of  the  shutter  which 
diffuse  the  projecting  rays  are  formed  uii  cne  side  thereof  with 
(urallel  grooves  having  flat  bottomed  perpendicular  sides  and  on 
tli«  other  side  thereof  with  a  rippled  or  wavy  surface,  the  ripples 
or  waves  extending  in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  corruga- 
tions or  grooves. 

The  parallel  grooves  provided  on  one  side  of  the  shntier  have 
their  bottom  walls  preferably  parallel  to  tJie  plane  of  rotation  of 
the  shutter,  their  side  walls  being  then  at  nght  angles  to  the  plane. 

The  shutter  may  (t>niprise  one  or  more  vanas,  each  confisting  of 
a  light'difliuing  portion  and  a  shank  portion,   the  shank  portion 


Fi,;.  1. 


I'g.  2. 


US  well  aa  the  edge  of  the  light-diffusing  iMirtiuu  beiug  covered 
with  o|iaqiie  material,  and  the  shutter  is  preferably  made  uf 
transparent  material  which  prevents  the  pavage  of  ultra  violet 
rays.  ^ 

In  the  drawiiiga  each  of  the  vanes  2  is  preferably  uf  gluj>8  or 
other  tnuMparent  material  whiih,  when  |Hissinu  i<redetenuiiiedly 
traiiiversely  of  the  light-rays  from  the  illumuiator  within  the 
ptujectiiig  apiNtratus.  diffuses  the  light-rays  aufCciently  to  project 
on  t<i  the  usual  M-reeii  a  substantially  constant  area  and  amount 
of  illumination.  In  fig.  3  is  shown  a  liorizoDtol  section  of  one  of 
the  vsiie*.  pnivided  with  a  number  of  grooves  which  are  formed 


Fig.  3. 

parallel  Mltb  one  another  uud  the  iiiternu-iliute  one  uf  which  is 
■•ubstantially  radial  to  the  centre  of  rotation.  As  shown  in  fig.  3 
the  bottoms  of  the  grooves  between  corrugations  are  flat  and  sub- 
stantially parallel  to  the  plane  of  rotation,  while  the  side  walU 
of  the  noovca  are  per|>endicalar  to  the  bottom  walls.  The  other 
faV»^5iPthe  vane  is  made  with  a  rippled  '>r  wavy  surface,  the 
ripples  extending  in  the  same  general  ilirection  as  the  jjroovee.  It 
is  found  that  with  this  combination  when  the  vane  is  in  front  uf 
the  leiM  while  the  picture  is  changing  no  outlines  of  the  picture 
reach  the  screen,  hut  instead  they  are  only  diffused  or  out  of 
fiK-iui,  and  there  m  no  change  in  the  size  of  the  area  of  pn>jecte<l 
light  on  the  screen,  neither  does  the  amount  of  il'iiminatinn  vary 
Rubntaiitially. 

For  the  sake  of  better  lighting  effects  and  to  guard  againnt 
leakage  or  abernition  of  the  rays,  the  Hiirfacee  of  the  shanks  of  the 
vanes  may  he  coveieil  with  some  Sipaquei  substance,  m,  for 
instance,  black  pigment,  and  tlie  same  may  also  be  applied  to  all 
of  the  exposed  edges  of  the  vanes. 

To  prevent,  in  part  at  least,  the  iiijurious  effect,  resnltim^  from 
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the  \u»  of  the  uwial  arc  light,  of  the  ultra-violet  rays,  the  vanee  2 
of  the  shutter  are  preferably  made  of  such  glass  as  will  filter  out 
the  rays.  In  the  construction  shown,  the  open  spaces  between 
vanes  or  sectors  will  naturally  ixrmit  the  passage  of  ultra-violet 
rays,  and  where  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  prevent  their  passage 
entirely,  their  open  spaces  or  sectors  may  be  filled  with  plane 
moulded  glass  of  the  filtering  nature  referred  to  above,  or  the 
entire  shutter  may  be  made  of  the  same  kind  of  glass,  corrugating 
i-ertain  sectors  thereof,  the  plane  sectors  in  auch  case  permitting 
of  the  free  passage  of  light  from  the  projector  to  the  screen, 
while  the  film  is  stationary,  the  corrugated  sectors  again  diffusing 
or  destroying,  while  the  film  is  moving.  Frank  Clarendon 
Hamilton,  11,  Eaat  32nd  Street,  New  York. 


trade  Ratncs  and  n^arks. 

MARKS  PLACED   ON    THE   HBOISTBS. 

Th«  foltomng  marks  have  been  placed  on  t)ie  register : — 
Ptrooaluc  Acid  Cbystals   (Design). — No.    383,955.       Pyrogallic 
acid  made  in  England.   John  Leonard  Rose,  trading  as  J.  L.  Rose, 
the  Old  Gas  Works,  Abbey  Road,  Barking,  London.  E.  ;  chemical 
manufacturer. 

tEGISTRATIONS      If  EN  E  WED. 
NiCKKLLO. — No.  268,592.    By  A.  W.  Penrose  and  Co.,  Limited,  in 

1904.     (Class  14.) 
SCAI.OIDS. — No.    267,650.      Bj'    Johnson    and 

Chemists,  Limited,  in  1904.     (Cla«s  1.) 
Sibyl.— No.  266,973. 

(Class  8.) 
TiCKA.— No.  267,477. 


Sons,    Manufacturing 


By  Newmnn  and  Guardia,  Limited,  in  1904. 
By  Houghtons,  Limited,  in  1904.     (Class  8.) 


meetings  of  societies. 

— ^ 

MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
Satl'bday,  November  ZO. 


•  Underground  Yorkshire.' 


HjddersBeld  Naturalist  and  Photoiraphic  Scciety. 
W.  Parsons. 

Monday,  December  2. 
South  London  Photographic  Society.    Lantern  Printing.    J.  Nixon. 
Bradford  Photographic  Society.    "Pictures."    Butler  Wood. 
Ilford  Photographic  Society.    Annual  Exhibition  opens. 

Dewsbury  Photographic  Society.    "  The  Perfect  Negative,  and  How  to  Obtain  It." 
A.  E.  Granville. 

ToESDAT,  December  3. 
Royal  Photographic  Society.    "  Home  Portraiture."    W.  P.  Brigham. 
Mancbetter  Amateur  Photographic  Society.    Beginners'  Night. 
Halifax  Scientific  Society  (Photographic  Section).  "  Members'  Prints."  Criticism 

by  Members. 
North  Wilts  Field  and  Camera  Club.    "  Gloucester  Cathedral."    G.  Embrey. 
Dennistoun  Amateur  Photographic  Association.    Whist  Drive. 

Wednesday,  December  4. 

Croydon  Camera  Clnb.    "  Some  Darkroom  Dodges  and  Workroom  Wrinkles." 

V.  JobllDK. 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.    "  Photographic  Technique."    A.  Smith. 
Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society.    Fifty  Prize  Prints  from  the 

"A.P."Rnd"P." 
South  bnburban  Photographic  Society.    "  Palestine  as  I  Saw  It."    P.  R.  Salmon. 


Trobsdat,  December  5. 

Halifax   in    the  Coaching  Days."    H.  P. 

Cornwall  and  Devon."    L, 

Society.      "A     Chat    on 

Monthly       Ctmpetition, 


Brigbonse    Photographic    Society 

Kendall. 
Huddersfleld  Naturalist  and  Photographic  Society.     ' 

NeaTeraon. 
Bammersmith     Hampshire     House     Photographic 

Pictorial  Photography."    S.  A.   Bridgen,  F.R.P.S. 
Rodley      and      District      Photographic     Society. 

"  Chrysanthemums." 
The  Camera  Club.    "Sea  Power  and  Victory."    A.  H.  Pollen. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  held  Tuesday,  November  26,  Mr.  Dudley  Johnston  in  the 
chair. 

-VIr.  H.  S.  Starnes  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Gum-bichromate  Process 
with  a  new  Colloid."  He  refeured  in  the  first  place  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  gTiiE -bichromate  process  when  the  coJloid  was  gum  arabic.  He 
had  found  that  with  cejtain  samples  of  gum  arable  there  was  an  un- 


mistakable reversal  of  the  image-  Uiat  is  to  say,  a  negative  print 
was  produced  from  a  negative.  Mr.  Stiunes  attributed  this  to  sucl» 
samples  of  gimi  arable  beang  differently  affected  by  light  in  the 
presence  of  bichromate.  He  believed  that  the  first  action  o(  light 
was  to  ti'ender  the  bichromated  gum  soluble,  insolubility  following  as. 
the  result  of  further  exposure.  He  had  fotmd  that  these  irregularities 
could  be  avoided  by  making  use  of  gum  Senegal,  according  to  a 
special  sensitising  formula,  instead  of  gum  arabic.  His  sensilisei- 
consistod  of  gum  sonegal,  sodium  bichromate,  alum  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  containing  also  the  necessary  pigment.  The  gum  Senegal  wil^ 
softer  and  less  brittle  than  gum  arabic.  It  was  kept  in  solution  ot 
strength  such  that  one  fluid  ounce  weighed  9  drachms.  Very  little 
of  the  seasitiser  was  required  to  be  u-sed,  not  more  than  one  miiiini 
per  four  square  inches,  equivalent  to  20  minims  for  a  10  by  8  sheet  of 
paper.  The  paper  he  found  best  for  the  process  was  a  gelatiue-sizcd 
one,  made  before  the  war  for  colloty])e  printing.  It  possessed  a 
certain  grain  which  held  the  pigment  coating.  E.xposiu'«  of  the 
sensitised  paper  was  about  one-eighth  the  time  for  P.O.P.  For  de 
velopment  the  pape.'  was  soaked  in  water  for  about  a  minute  and  then 
immesed  in  a  diluted  solution  of  alum  and  hydrochloric  acid  in 
whi<ih  the  image  rapidly  appeared.  For  the  case  ot  over-exposure 
the  acid  alum  solutiom  was  used  stronger ;  and  the  lecturer  explained 
the  very  great  advantage  which  could  be  taken  by  developing  with 
a  jet  of  -water  directed  through  a  fine  nozzle. 

A  largo  nuniibea'  of  prints  by  the  process  were  passed  round,  and 
the  lecturer  a'.so  exhibited  examples  of  prints  by  his  method,  coloured 
with  oil-colours  largely  diluted  with  turpentine,  and  presenting  a 
resemblance  to  watct-  co.our  drawings. 

Some  discussion  of  the  paper  followed,  and  the  hearty  tJianks  of 
the  meeting  were  accorded  to  the  lecturer  bv  acclamation. 


CROYDON     CA.MERA     CLUB. 

After  the  playful  contest  that  raged  round  Mr.  Clifton's  previous 
exposition,  some  results  of  Te:i.l  warfare,  due  to  the  blonde  beast,  were 
sadly  illustrated  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Harvey  Piper,  F.S.A.,  last  week, 
who  gave  a  lantern  lecture  on  "  Two  Great  French  Cathedrals." 

As  will  be  guessed,  they  were  those  of  Rouen  and  Rheims,  respec- 
tively, the  beautiful  and  the  incomparable,  using  these  adjectives 
as  regards  the  latter  chiefly  in  a  past  sense.  Rouen  has  been  but 
slightly  dam.'iged,  but  Rheims  has  suffered  grevious  injury,  and  much 
of  its  priceless  and  magic  art  has  gone  never  to  return,  however  skil- 
fully the  ruins  may  be  restored.  Remembering  that  no  possible 
excuse  based  on  the  exigencies  of  war  can  be  offered  for  the  destruc- 
tion deliberately  wrought,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  mentality 
of  a  people  putting  on  record  for  all  time  the  evidence  of  wanton 
outrage  and  infamy,  which  will  ever  raise  contempt  and  loathing 
for  a  race  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  moral  decadence.  From  all 
accounts  the  Saxons  must  in  fairness  be  excepted,  but  otherwise  so 
much  for  Kultur ! 

Mr.  Harvey  Pipe.'  is  one  who  loves  the  old  stones  of  Rhcin.s  with 
a  great  love,  and  his  grief  and  anger  at  what  had  been  done  by  the 
Hun  communicated  itself  to  all.  Even  that  type  of  "  commonsense  " 
businessman  who  would  buy  his  goods  from  Germany  to-morrow  if  he 
could,  provided  they  were  fractionally  cheaper  than  others,  might 
have  felt  a  qualm  of  conscience  had  he  been  present. 

By  means  of  a  large  number  of  excellent  slides  from  many  nega- 
tives taken  prior  to  the  war,  and  others  quite  recently,  the  terrible 
damage  inflicted  was  clearly  shown.  The  lecture  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  this :  the  past  splendour  of  Rheims,  and  the  beauty  of 
Rouen  being  well  brought  out,  and  in  a  most  interesting  way.  The  at- 
tendance was  good,  considering  that  the  weather  conditions  were 
such  as  to  cause  quite  near  planes  to  recede  atmospherically  with 
exceeding  abruptness. 


UxPEOHiBiTKD  PHOTOGRAPHY  AoAiN. — An  Order  in  Council  was 
made  on  Tuesday  last,  repealing  a  number  of  the  Defence  of  the 
Realm  Regulations.  Some  of  the  regulations  now  fo'j'mailly  rejiealed 
have  been  practically  in  abeyance  since  the  date  of  the  signing  of 
the  armistice — particularly  those  reJating  to  air  raid  precautions. 
Regulation  19,  with  regard  to  sketching  and  photograiphy  on  the 
coast  and  elsewhere,  is  revoked,  and  the  authorities  will  rely,  as 
before  the  war,  on  the  provisions  of  the  Official  Secrets  Act,  1911. 
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ReiDs  ana  Rotes. 


f 


.  J.  U.  Daixjieysr  AM)  Co.,  Urv.,  o{  Cbnrcb  End  Works, 
Hifh  Boad,  WiUeiden,  N.W.IO.  adWse  an  that  they  are  once  nmrein 
iht  poaitiou  to  receive  inquirifa  com-eniiiig  tlifir  Imses.  Tlu-y  inform 
«M  that  they  >iare  uken  .'itlvantaK<>  ■>(  the  last  four  years  in  im- 
proving their  methods  of  production,  and  incorporatiu);  the  latest 
type  of  machinery,  which  will  rnabli-  them  to  supply  instruments 
of  an  even  greater  degree  of  |ierfr<-lii>M  than  wns  c.btaiiialjle  prior 
to  the  war. 

British  Scucnck  axd  Inve.\tion  Kxniiimox.  In  *  :ev»  ■•i  the 
w  d«  public  int«r-j«t  taken  in  ti.e  Briti*h  .Scientific  PrKluetit  Hlxht.it  •  n 
held  at  King's  College,  London,  Uuriiii:  the  past  summer,  the  British 
-vnence  Guild  lias  decided  to  organi'«<-  another  exiiihition  next  year. 
Itie  main  object  of  the  exhibitioD  will  be  to  atimulate  national  entcr- 
jirise  by  a  display  of  the  year's  pru^rt'iui  in  British  science,  iuvention, 
;ind  industry.  Further  particubr«  i>f  the  exhibition  will  be  available 
in  due  course.  A  Urge  [nrt  of  the  n-cent  exhibition  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Manchester,  where  it  will  '«  oo  view  at  the  Municipal 
College  of  Teuhnnlogy  towards  the  end  <4-  next  month. 

pRt*-  PnoToiiasrHsa'a  l>«.»Tn.-The  pfcvaihug  epidemic  (a<i  we 
read  io  the  "  Newspaper  World  ")  has  claimetl  a  victim  in  Mr.  H. 
J.  Pearce,  tme  of  the  most  iwpular  of  Press  phutugraphers.  I'liauiled 
^l  a  military  career,  Mr.  Pearce  took  o\er  the  control  of  News  Illiis- 
t rations  whan  the  owner-manager  of  that  finn,  Mr.  S.  E.  K.  Richard- 
jK.n.  joined  the  army,  and  was  ever  ready  to  devote  his  camera  and 
the  staff  at  his  disposal  to  the  service  of  tha  national  weal.  During 
the  Red  CroM  Floral  Exhibition  at  Tralalgar  Square,  Mr.  Pearce 
tofik  a  charming  picture  of  Mrs.  Lloyd  George  at  a  stall,  obtained  tlie 
•  nsent  of  Mrs.  Lk>yd  George  to  auU<graph  the  pietwe,  and  then 
o.Tered  it  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  damting  the  pioceeib  to  the 
(iumU  of  the  Red  Crosa.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  a  little  cliild,  for 
»  horn  a  stibwription  list  hss  been  opened  and  to  which  Mr*.  Lloyil 
4:«arge,  mindful  of  Mr.  Pean-e's  own  good  oAcas,  has  subacribad. 

Dksth  iir  Mh.  Walter  Poi  .scr.  News  only  just  reacbta  us  of 
:lie  death,  bkst  mouth,  of  Mr.  WalUr  Pooncy.  for  many  years  in 
liuaiucas  as  a  prolssaional  photographer  at  l)orrh<-*ter,  Dorset.  Mr. 
Tooncy  will  be  remcoibarad  as  the  son  of  John  Pouncv-.  notable 
;imong  photographic  experimenters  of  the  Isst  century  ti>rvut;h  his 
invention  of  the  giun-bichromate  pruccsa  and  BMthod  of  producing 
•^largamenU  in  oil  ooloors.  The  son  aasislad  hi*  father,  and 
followed  his  prof  easiou  in  the  Dorset  couirtgr  town,  where  ha  obtained 
a  flNditabia  reputation,  not  only  in  |iortraitare,  but,  peiliape  more 
{lartieolarty.  as  a  maker  of  topographical  landscape  photogfiH>ha. 
rntil  almoat  the  end  of  hi*  life,  at  the  age  of  74,  ha  contiimed  to 
take  ao  amateur's  interest  in  the  tethnical  side  of  photognphic  pro. 
resMa.  Under  a  nam-Ht-flumr  he  waa  a  caatribator  to  many  dis- 
ciMsions  of  tx-hni<al  topics  in  the  rorrapoodeoce  columns  of  the 
-B.  J." 

CoLi.on>AL  .Silver.  Dunuu;  .i  .iir.ir  n. ..very  from  residues  the 
following  perhaps  onosual  chaiiKo  ^■■"V.  jilacr.  The  silver  chloTi4ia 
waa  converted  to  the  oxide,  Ag,0,  in  ttie  usual  way,  and  thoroughly 


To  show  its  reducing  power  formaldehyde  60  per  <ent.  '"as  ivd 
(or  the  ultimate  reduction.  This  operatioo  was  carried  out  in  a 
vsMal  oontaining  a  mechanical  stirrer.  At  room  temperatute,  14°  C. , 
reduction  was  dow,  and  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  happened.  On 
raising  the  tenperature  to  36"  C.  reduction  waa  aooeleratad.  but  the 
licpiid  waa  found  to  be  acquiring  a  pale  lilac  tint  increasing  in 
intensity  as  reduction  proceeded.  This  solution  passed  uochaog«<l 
through  ordinary  filter  papen,  and  has  been  preserved  since  the 
experiment— June,  1917.  The  colour  of  the  solution  is  now  a  rich 
ruby-red. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  using  acctaldabyde,  but  no  similar 

re«ult  was  obtained.     Poeaibly  the  arctic  acid  produced,  leas  volatile 

than   the   fonr.ic  acid   produced   above,   was   sufficiently   ionised   to 

'-ntnirs  immediale  coagulation  of  the  colloidal  particles  formed. 

Further  •xparhnenla  dispensing  with  continuous  stirring  and  ele- 


vation of  temperature  gave  no  result  in  several  cases,  and  in  others 
only  after  several  days,  the  colour  produced  being  only  slight. 

There  seemed  reason  for  suspecting  colloidal  silver.  The  following 
ex|>eriment8  gave  some  support  to  the  idea : — 

1.  The  colour  was  discharged  by  salt  solutions,  though  only  slowlv. 
Nitric  acid  was  most  effective  especially  on  warming. 

2.  Hydrogen  pero.\ide  was  slowly  decomjwsed  on  slightly  wann- 
iii!<.  The  |icro.\ide  solution  was,  however,  very  dilute— 4  volume. — 
Alwyn  Pickles.  B.Sc.,  in  "Chemical  News." 

Tub  liRinsa  Sc-iextific  Isstki'ment  .\ssociatiok,  one 
of  the  earliest  associations  formed  under  the  scheme 
of  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Re- 
aearcli.  has  secured  premises  at  26,  Russell  Square, 
W.C.I,  where  offices  and  rese.nrch  lalKiratories  will  be  expiippecl. 
The  Brat  chaimian  of  the  association  was  Mr.  .\.  .S.  Esslemont,  whose 
recent  lamented  death  has  been  a  severe  loss  to  the  association. 
The  council  has  elected  .Mr.  H.  .\.  Colefa.v,  K.C.,  as  chairman  to  till 
t<ie  vacancy.  The  vice  chairman  is  Mr.  Conrad  Beck,  to  whose 
energy  and  personal  inlluenre  is  largely  due  the  successful  formation 
of  the  association.  Almost  all  the  leading  optical  and  scientific  in- 
strument manufacturers  are  members.  The  Department  of  Scientific 
and  IndiLstrial  Research  is  represented  by  Major  C.  J.  Stewart, 
Capt.  F.  O.  CreaghOsborne,  R.N.,  .Mr.  S.  W.  Morrison,  Col.  R.  E. 
Home,  R..\.,  and  Mr.  Percy  Ashley.  Tlie  council  has  recently  co- 
opted  as  melnbers  of  its  Ixidy  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  A.  Parsons, 
F.R..S.,  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Nicholson.  F.R..S.  .Sir  Herbert  Jackson, 
K.B.E.,  F.R..S..  has  been  appointed  director  of  research,  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Williamson,  B.Sc.,  secretary  i>f  the  association. 

Motion  Phti-hes  or  .Mctai.  St«b8.«*e.x.- The  ".Scientific  Ameri- 
i^n  "  rrtxirds  that  an  Illinois  professor  has  used  the  cinematograph 
camera  ill  conjunction  with  the  microscope  for  the  disclosure  of  stress 
in  metals.  .\  moxiiig  reproduction  was  taken  and  vividly  projecte<l 
on  the  scret'ii  of  the  successive  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
structure  of  crystals  of  wrought  iron  when  subjected  to  alternate 
l>eiids  or  blows.  The  piece  of  iron  was  placed  in  a  bending  machine. 
The  microscope  was  attached  to  just  over  the  place  or  iK>int  whtre 
the  iron  wss  moat  affected  and  a  cinematograph  camera  waa  at- 
tached to  the  micn>sco|>e.  .\s  the  piece  of  iron  waa  bent  back  and 
form  the  effect  in  the  breaking  (Miint  was  reivrded^hrviiigh  tli  •  ro Ci  >■ 
•rope  Slid  in  the  camera.  About  one  three-hundredth  of  a  square 
Inch  of  area  of  this  iron  was  thus  reproduced.  The  effect  was  le- 
raarkable,  each  miiinte  change  in  the  structure  and  crystals  being 
accurately  reproduced  until  the  piece  broke.  The  gradual  progres- 
sion or  formstion  iif  the  cracks  or  weakening  lines  was  distinctly 
vuible. 

It  is  believed  that  tlie  new  idea  will  be  successfully  applied  to 
steel,  ii<m-ferrous  or  copper  metals,  and  other  alloys  in  the  near 
future.  Besides  explaining  many  interesting  phenomena  not  now 
fully  iindentood  it  may  settle  some  controversies  which  otherwise 
would  remain  ojien  much  longer.  It  may  determine  just  how  steel 
as  well  as  iron  really  deteriorates  or  weakens  under  stress,  whethir 
tiirMi^  the  crystal  or  in  some  other  way.  Such  an  invcsti;;aT,:  .m 
might  lead  to  a  heat  treatment  prolonging  the  life  of  certain  steels 
and  making  them  less  liable  to  fatigue,  lui  it  is  called,  or  to  gradual 
or  sudden  deterioration.  Tlie  conclusion  is  evident  that  such  an 
accttmplisliment  iiiixht  assist  in  prolonging  the  life  of  important 
meml>er»,  r»blt.»  uiid  ropes  for  elevators,  etc.,  ixmserving  life  and 
material^  well. 

French  War  Photo<;uaphs. — The  official  Kreiich  war  phologrujilis 
now  being  shown  at  the  Goupil  Gallery  itiver  a  wide  field  of  illustia- 
tion.  Tliey  depict  (as  printed  by  the  "  Times  ")  not  only  the  Frencli 
Army  and  Navy  at  war,  but  the  French  people  working  in  the  back- 
ground;  and,  even  more  impfirtant  than  this,  from  the  Red  Crors 
point  of  view,  they  convey  a  vivid  idea  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
country  under  the  heel  of  the  German  invader.  \  particularly  line 
picture  brings  Rheims  Cathedral  pi-omineiitly  before  the  eye,  with 
the  ruined  houses  and  other  buildings  of  the  city  around  this  central 
point.  Vet  Rheims,  though  the  most  notable,  is  only  one  of  many 
examples  of  vandalism  here  presented  or  indicated.  From  .\rias 
and  Poronne,  in  particular,  come  scenes  of  desolation  and  wanton 
destruction,  which,  with  the  smaller  studies  of  French  refugees  striv- 
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ing  to  make  a  home  among  crumbled  brick  and  stone,  suggest  that 
peace  will  not  bring  a  truce  to  the  warfare  of  the  Red  Cross  against 
human  suffering.  The  deep  wounds  of  the  devastated  regions  of 
France  remain  to  be  bound  np. 

Some  of  the  most  effective  photographs  deal  with  the  French  artil- 
lery. There  is  one  of  a  large  naval  gun  adapted  for  use  on  the 
Western  front,  which,  apart  from  its  subject,  is  artistically  impres- 
sive. Another,  of  an  anti-aircraft  gun  in  the  JEgean,  proves  that  the 
coloured  photograph  can  render  atmosphere.  Sunlight  comes  ad- 
mirably into  two  or  three  pieces  from  Alsace,  where  scenes  rela- 
tively peaceful  form  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  widespread  riot  of 
shot  and  shell. 

A  photograph  covering  many  feet  of  wall  space  is  an  admirable 
bit  of  realism.  Taken  from  the  air,  it  shows  the  advancing  French 
troops  digging  themselves  in  as  they  lake  the  ground,  and  signalling 
to  the  airmen,  by  white  shields  on  their  shoulders,  that  the  barrage 
may  go  forward.  The  smoke  screen,  on  one  side  of  which  the  French 
are  advancing,  while  on  the  other  the  enemy  are  retiring,  is  a 
second  graphic  picture  from  the  Somme.  The  Aisne  contributes  the 
successful  culmination  of  a  French  attack,  illustrated  on  the  large 
scale. 

As  a  battle  piece  nothing  could  be  more  thrilling  than  tlie  aspect 
of  the  fight  for  Fort  Douaumont  at  Verdun,  which,  in  its  pictorial 
vigour  an-l  fury,  reminds  pne  of  more  conventional  battle-pi'^ces  by 
imaginative  painters.  But  no  artist  has  dared  to  paint  the  realities 
of  war  as  the  photograph  has  recorded  them,  in  views  of  the  dead 
in  the  trenches,  of  horses  slain  by  the  roadside,  of  the  long  miles  of 
earth  turned  barren. 

After  gazing,  say,  at  the  poilu  cutting  his  way  through  a  wilderness 
of  barbed  wire  on  the  Aisne,  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  the  support 
the  women  of  France  have  given  the  men.  One  sees  them  toiling  in 
the  shell  factories,  at  the  ports,  at  the  camouflaging  of  guns,  on  the 
farms,  in  the  collieries.  And,  with  somewhat  of  relief  after  so  much 
labour  of  war  and  industry,  one  comes  on  a  photograph  which  seems 
like  a  summing-up  of  the  gratitude  of  France  to  her  children — the 
presentation  to  Foch  of  the  baton  of  a  Marshal  of  France. 

The  exhibition  will  be  open  daily,  from  10.30  to  5,  until  January  4. 


Comspondence* 

. — ♦ — 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  writers  are  given. 

We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  correspondents, 

MATTERS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  MOMENT. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  note  struck  by  Mr.  Foster 
of  last  week's  issue  regarding  the  P. P. A.  is 
although  I  do  not  agree  with  all  his  points, 
member  expressing  himself  through  the  Press. 

Personally,  I  would  covet  suggestions  from 
lates  interest  and,  moreover,  assists  progress, 
if  we  in  England  do  not  make  progress  in  all 
society  it  will  be  the  finest  opportunity  thrown 
OS  as  a  profession  take  a  very  prominent  part 
in  the  new  world. — Sincerely  yours, 

The  Camera  Club,  17,  John  Street,  London, 


Brigham  in  his  letter 
good  in  many  ways. 
One  is  glad  to  see  a 

all  sources ;  it  stimu- 
and  at  this  moment 

sections  of  trade  and 
away.     I  want  to  see 

in  our  New  England, 
Marcus  Adams. 

W.C. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — No  one,  I  think,  would  wish  to  see  the  P.P.A.  in  the- 
unhappy  state  depicted  by  Mr.  Foster  Brigham,  and  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  convey  such  an  idea.  The  Associate  section  would, 
of  course,  have  to  be  distinct  and  apart,  and  aa  a  section  of  the 
P.P.A.  could  be  controlled  by  a  separate  council  under  the  parent 
body. 

Everyone  must  realise  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  imply  that  the 


apprentice  could  attend  a  business  meeting  of  employers.  Other- 
wise, Mr.  Brigham'a  illustration  of  the  sergeant's  mess  is  excellent 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  we  must  remember  that  while  there  is,  in  this 
photographic  army,  a  sergeants'  me«K  and  an  officers'  mess  (council! , 
there  is  no  canteen  for  the  rank-and-file.  Now,  it  is  up  to  the 
higher  ranks  to  see  that  the  men  get  photographic  refreshment  and 
entertainment  suitable  to  their  needs.     This  is  not  compromise. 

"Human  nature  values  the  exclusive,"  says  Mr.  Brigham;  but 
he  appears  to  forget  it  when  talking  of  assistants,  and  would  give 
benefits  to  one  and  all,  under  some  free  scheme,  through  the  em- 
ployers. If  anything  is  worth  having  'tis  worth  paying  for,  and 
they  should  support  their  "canteen"  to  obtain  benefits.  This 
something  for  nothing  principle  is  wrong.  There  is  too  much  of 
that  feeling  among  many  still  outside  the  P.P.A.  They  get 
general  benefits  that  others  have  combined  lo  obtain.  As  one  such 
put  it  to  me,  "Why  keep  a  cow  when  I  can  get  milk  for  nothing?  " 
Truly  selfish,  but  it  is  the  feeling  some  have.  What  benefits  will 
assistants  receive  through  such  employers  ? 

The  Broad  Acres  are  a  trouble  in  any  county  scheme.  Many  em- 
ployers would  be  unable  to  reach  the  arranged  centre,  while  there 
must  be  hundreds  of  assistants  who  are  out  of  reach  of  art  and 
technical  schools. 

These  are  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  the  more  light  we  can 
get  on  this  subject  the  better. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  ( ?)  for  the  independent  forming 
of  societies  what  are  those  to  do  who  are  outside  the  prescribed 
areas  ?  Is  there  to  be  a  vacuum  between  this  and  that  independent 
body?  Organised  by  the  national  society  the  divisions  could  !« 
so  arranged  as  to  include  every  district. 

I  count  myself  fortunate  in  having  once  met  Mr.  Brigham,  and 
hope  I  may  again  have  the  opportunity  at  the  next  Congress.  Mean- 
while I  am  pleased  to  have  his  admission  i,hat  a  strong  assistants' 
union  is  desirable,  and  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  his  support  of 
any  movement  toward  an  A.ssociate  Section  of  the  P.P.A. 

This  is  surely  to  be  preferred  to  an  independent  Assistants'  Labour 
Union. — Yours  faithfully, 

T.  Horace  Chapman. 

15,  Cleveland  Street,  Stourbridge.   Nov.  25,  1918. 


FLASHUGHT    POWDERS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  article  under  "Ex  Cathedra,"  issue  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  under  "Flashlight  Portraits,"  we  regret  to  have  read 
the  assertion  that  "  Flash  powders  rapidly  deteriorate  (?)  in  actinic 
power  after  mixing  " ;  also,  "  The  moral  is  not  to  mix  more  than  is 
likely  to  be  required  for  the  job  on  hand.  This  also  tends  to  safety, 
as  it  prevents  risk  of  accidental  explosion  of  a  large  quantity  of  the 
mixed  powder." 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  the  same  mail  brought  us  a  letter  from 
a  professional  photographer  in  Scotland,  which  modesty  forbids  our 
reproducing  here  in  full.  We  hold  no  brief  for  any  other  powder 
manufacturer,  and  can  speak  only  for  ourselves.  But  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  state  that  tests  have  shown  repeatedly  that  there  is  no  loss  of 
actinic  values  in  powder  that  we  have  kept  in  our  laboratory  for 
several  years  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  chemical  changes  (if 
any)  our  samples  would  undergo,  and  whether  there  would  be  any 
appreciable  caking  after  a  couple  of  years. 

While  the  present  embargo  is  effective,  we  shall  be  debarred  from 
shipping  flash  powder  by  passenger  steamers,  although  we  are  allowed 
to  ship  some  powder,  as  the  result  of  tests  made  by  our  Govern- 
ment at  its  Washington  laboratories.  The  present  handicap  is  not, 
however,  due  to  "  explosive  features,"  but  because  it  will  not  do  for 
the  authorities  to  discriminate  in  favour  of  one  concern.  To-day  we 
were  paid  a  good  amount  by  the  War  Department  for  powder  fur- 
nished in  cartridge  form  for  photographic  purposes.  In  no  cir- 
cumstancea  do  we  allow  our  flash  powder  to  he  shipped  unless  it  has 
been  mixed  thoroughly  and  is  ready  for  instant  use.  "Very 
fortunately,  there  is  no  known  case  of  an  explosion  of  our  brand. 
We  thought  you  might  ~be  glad  to  impart  this  information  to  your 
readers.     The  Scotch  testimonial  is  based  on  a  small  lot  of  flash 
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powder  which  we  were  alkiweil  to  «hip  some  montlic  »go.— Fraternally 
yours. 

PkOilCH    MAMFAtTTBIKC    Co..       IkC. 

(KntrtRn  .1.  Wessei.s.  PRf>T.). 
213.  Pearl  Street,  New  York.  X»v.  6. 


AKRO  PH0T(K;KAHHY  :  AN  HISTOIUCAL  XOTK 
Ti.  tlif  Editora. 
tJriitlemen,— The  article  <j|i  neru-pboto^rapliy  published  on  pay-- 
M6  of  la«t  week"»  "B.J."  is  of  exceptional  iiiterrtt  at  the  pr«»eiit 
time,  for  althoo^h  many  of  us  knew  that  pbotonrraphy  woa  doing  a 
Int  in  the  way  of  helping  to  win  the  war.  .'ew  ootnide  the  official 
atrophotoffraphic  .ircle  knew  to  what  a  rvmarkable  extent  the 
cnmera  wan  beinR  iwed. 

Hiatory  tells  us  that  photogrsph«  were  first  taken  in  the  air— 
from  ■  balloon— by  Xadar,  of  Paris,  in  the  yeai  1858.  but  it  is  his 
adventarefl  with  >  camera  in  a  i>alln.>ii  during  the  sieRc  of  Paris 
fr.rty-eti;ht  years  ago  thai  one  oft4-n  hears  ab'HK.  his  early  attempt* 
being  overlooked  by  mort  people  who  write  -Ninieraphs  about  aero 
photography. 

.is  little  appean  to  be  known  nltont,  the  early  career  of  tliis 
famous  Parisian  photographer  and  his  tute  tor  ballooninj;.  I  have 
Uen  making  •  few  inveatigations.  and  siiaie  fact  I  have  gathered 
may  be  of  interwt  now  that  aero-photograpky  is  ver>-  much  "  in  the 
air."  In  the  year  1865  Xadar  published  a  muat ' readable  book, 
bearing  tile  title  "The  Right  to  Fly,"  and  eh-  Preface  to  it  was 
written  by  that  fuDooa  literary  lady  of  the  perind.  "  CSeorge  .Sand." 
Tlie  Tuiom.-  .wlracatea  mast  stronnly  the  heavier  than  air  typo  of 
flying  machine,  but,  a*  a  photo^ntphic  journal  ta  ih>  place  for 
Xadar's  argumenU,  I  will  cunfim-  myself  to  a  few  biographical 
details  of  this  famous  photographrr. 

Xadar'a  chriataon  name— which  nob.«ly  seemed  to  bother  about— 
»«a  Felix ;  be  was  bom  in  Paris  on  April  6.  iP20,  and  was  the  son 
"(  a  Lyooncan  boukaciler  On  leoving  adMul  lie  became  a  student 
at  one  of  tha  schools  of  medicine,  where  be  remained  for  about  two 
years  and  a  half.  Not  having  much  raah.  be  found  hiliMnlf  obliged 
Ut  Mm  money  during  the  time  he  waa  jtudying  medicine,  and 
luiving  literary  tastes  he  commenced,  when  only  sixteen  ymrv  of  age. 
»  riting  for  the  newspapers.  Jounialism  was  found  by  Nadar  to  be 
.1  more  profitable  career  than  he  imagined  it  lo  be.  with  the  mult 
tliat  he  gave  op  all  thoughU  of  bwomtng  ■  doelor  and  aUodied  him- 
»elf  to  the  "  Le  Commerce  "  newepaper,  then  under  the  monogemeat 
<rf  M.  Charlee  de  LeMeps.  He  wrote  chiefly  nn  political  natters 
during  the  five  yean  he  wa«  on  tli.-  .un  of  the  Dewspoiier.  Uut  Irmnd 
time  to  write  a  three- volume  novfl 

When  the  revolution  of  1848  bnike  oat  Nadar  was  doing  well  as 
a  joomalist,  but  his  sympathy  with  tte  Polea  led  him  to  join  the 
Polish  Legion,  and  later  on  he  got  into  aerioas  political  trouble  and 
was  imprisoned,  once  at  Ifogdeborg  and  agun  at  Eisleben. 

When  rtotored  to  liberty.  Nadar  latonied  to  Paris  and  to 
journalism,  but  soon  gave  up  Uie  laU<T  becauae  of  the  severe  laatric 
lions  impnwKl  by  the  law  of  1862.  a  law  which  detmvp<l  him  of  the 
liberty  which  men  of  his  stamp  require  for  wielding  the  pen. 
N'adar  then  foonded  a  photogiaphic  «tudio,  which  soon  became,  and 
for  almcai  a  generation  remained,  a  m.»t  fashionable  eBUblishment. 
.><a>s  one  French  book  »  Vadar's  lifetime,  "  He  was 

the  first  to  apply  the  el..  ,.,  art  of  photography,  and 

poUiahad  eome  very  carious  views  of  undergroond  Paris— sewers, 
tataniartw,  etc.— taken  by  this  new  prucrse." 

Xadar  had  for  many  yean  been  niU-rested  in  ballooning,  and  at 

•11.'  time  ballooning  led  him  to  negle<  t  the  big  phniogtaphic  boeinees 

lie  had  bnilt  op,  and  to  qiend  about  200.000  francs  on  the  buildin,; 

■f  an  temMlalic  moneter  which  be  christened  •"  The  Oiant."  in  which 

I'e    had  nany  exciting  adventure*,  and  from  which  he  took  many 

pbotographa.     "The  Oianl"  ascended   fiist  cf  all  from  the  Champ 

le  Mara,  Paris,  on  August  4.  1863.  and  later  on  Nadar  brought  the 

l-alloon   to  the  CrysUl    Palace,   where  it  attracted   a  considerable 

.amount  of  attention.     Although  a  keen  faalkmniat.   Nadar  was  con- 

>inc#d    that    a    heavier  than  the-air   madtine    would    travel     with 

2 reat«» certainty  through  the  air— if  soa*  wsiins  of  keeping  it  in  the 

«ir  ooald  be  found.     He  appears  to  have  made   n<>  experiment*  in 

this  diraation,  thosigh  hia  book  cnnlnins  many  ingenious  argumentii. 

Ymir»  faithfully.  L.  Tenxakt  Wo..i».. 


«n$u>er$  ty  CorrespondeniSs 

— • 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

In  coniegvence  of  gtntral  rrduced  nippliet  of  paper,  a$  the  retult 
of  prekibition  of  Iht  importation  of  much  wood  pulp  and  grass, 
ajmaller  space  uiU  be  available  until  /urther  notice  for  replie» 
to  correspondents. 

UTtover,  IBS  will  answer  by  pott  if  stamped  and  addressed  enve- 
lop* it  enclosed  for  reply:  S-eent  Intemationid  Coupon,  from 
readert  abroad.  ' 

The  full  questions  artd  anturert  yoill  be  printed  only  in  the  case  ofi 
inquirin  of  general  interest. 


Queries  to  be  answered  in  the  Friday's  "  Journal "  mutt  reach  ur 
mot  later  than  Tuesday  {posted  Monday),  and  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Edilort. 

-M.  H. — The  prohibition  in  r«y.ird  to  oiitdiNir  pliolozropliy  lias  imjw- 
been  withdrawn. 

E.  X. — The  spots  are  evidently  due  to  the  preacnce  of  iron  in  tlio- 
washini;  M»ater.  We  think  if  you  tie  a  piece  of  flannel  over  the  tfi|i> 
which  feeds  the  washer  you  will  prevent  their  appearance. 

W.  L.— We  raniiot  think  of  any  cause  which  would  account  for  th<- 
change  in  the  dyes  other  than  those  arising  from  the  dyes  them- 
selves. Commercial  varieties  of  the  latter  vary  a  good  deal,  antl 
we  think  you  might'perhaps  find  a  solution  of  your  difficulty  iit 
making  use  of  the  specially  prepared  and  selected  dyee  for  tinting 
supplied  fcv  Mr.  A.  V.  Uodlwld,  98.  St.  As»i>li  Road.  Brocklev. 
S.F^ 

O.  W. — There  is  no  rriilly  satisfactory  method  of  toning  ferro-pr.iH- 
siate  prints.  We  experimented  very  fully  some  years  ago,  and  oim- 
experience,  which  i*  that  of  other  workers,  was  that  the  ros'iit.t 
of  toning  are  very  defective  as  regards  colour  of  the  ima,^e  vuiiil 
purity  of  the  highligh48.  The  only  book  low  in  print  on  tlie 
frrro-pnisaiate  process  is  "  Photographic  Reproduction  Pro- 
cesses," by  Duchochnis  (Uampton'K,  2«.  6d.).  .' 

K.  H.--The  usual  plan  among  trade  workers  '\s  to  make  prints  of  tlio 
separate  hesds  on  very  thin  paper,  cut  them  out  with  scissors, 
mount  on  a  medium  tint  board,  and  toucli  up  the  edges  as  may  liu- 
necrssnry  with  brush  work,  afterwards  photographing  on  to  a 
freah  negative.  Iliere  are  nu  firms  which  moke  a  specialty  of 
this  work,  although  most  of  the  larger  trade  enlarging  firms,  surli. 
as  Messrs.  Raines  or  .Mr.  S.  H.  Fry,  are  constantly  undertaking  it. 

DivELorKK  Sror  lUnt.— Can  you  rocommond  a  atop  bi»th  in 
wlt'c'i  bromide  p!inte  can  bo  left  until  drvelopment  is  oompleicir 
Kindly  state  procedure  and  number  of  changes  before  fixing.— 
(■0KVE.SIXS1E. 

.\lioul  the  best  s.^liition  is  one  uf  citric  acid,  say  SO  grains  in  a 
pint  of  water.  This  will  arrest  development,  although  personally 
we  n-u<-li  prefer  lo  transfer  the  printa  to  running  watei-  rithe- 
than  employ  any  aoid  stop  bath. 

W.  N. — Without  defacing  the  prints  by  chemical  teiti,  we  should ' 
say  that  it  is  a  rulphide-toned  bromide  or  gaslight.     Poasibly  by 

- UMji^'slum  form  of  sulphide  toning.  With  most  papers  it  i? 
not  easy  to  get  this  purplish  tone  by  the  ordinary  ferricyanide 
bromide  bleach,  followed  by  sulphide,  although  the  bleaching 
compound  sold  in  tabloid  form  by  Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcomo 
yields  tones  largely  inclined  to  purplish,  but  wo  expect  this  form 
of  chemical  would  be  too  costly  for  your  commercial  use. 

V.  N.-We  do  not  think  you  will  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  fog  in 
the  studio  by  any  method  of  ventilation.  We  take  it  your  trouble 
is  a  certain  mistiness  in  the  photographs  due  to  the  fog  in  the 
studio.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  screen  the  area  between  the 
sitter  and  the  lens  as  tximpletely  as  possible  from  the  light  of  the 
half-watt  lamps.  You  might  also  find  it  of  advantage  to  reduce 
the  area  by  using  a  lens  of  shorter  focal-lenglh,  allhough,  ap- 
parently, from  the  size  of  your  studio,  you  cannot  do  very  much 
in  this  direction  without  sacrificing  good  perspective. 
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S.  E. — If  it  in  a  matter  of  making  the  joints  watertight,  the  best 
material  to  be  used  for  caulking  is  marine  glue,  which,  if  not  obtain- 
able locally  through  a  drysalter,  can  be  got  from  a  firm  suoh  as  Pen- 
rose and  Co.,  109,  Karringdon  Road,  E.G.  But  if  the  joints  are  not 
tightly  made,  there  will  be  difficulty  in  gett:ng  the  t.ink  watertight, 
no  matter  how  it  may  be  caulked.  For  rendering  the  surface  of  the 
wood  less  permeable  to  solutions,  about  the  best  method  is  to  apf.iy 
melted  paraffin  wax,  brushing  it  on  as  hot  as  can  be  done  and  then 
again  melting  it  in  contact  with  the  wood  with  a  hot  iron. 

J.  O. — If  you  could  show  us  the  postcards  which  you  wish  to  com- 
bine, or,  if  you  cannot  do  that,  tell  us  what  is  the  description  of 
your  subjects,  we  may  be  able  to  help  you.  Broadly,  there  are 
two  methods,  namely,  that  of  cutting  out  the  subjects,  mounting 
on  a  medium  tint  card,  working  up  the  composite  print,  and  mak 
ing  a  copy  negative  from  which  an  enlargement  is  made.  The 
other  plan  consists  in  masking  the  enlargement  paper  on  the  easel 
when  separately  enlarging  from  the  three  negatives.  But  without 
knowing  what  are  the  subjects  of  your  originals  it  is  very  difficult 
to  advise  you  as  to  which  is  the  better  plan. 

F.  B.  B. — The  flatness  of  gradation  may  be  in  part  due  to  too  hasty 
development  of  the  prints,  but  we  should  say  from  the  results 
that  if  the  negatives  are  of  decent  vigour  this  is  not  enough  to 
account  for  the  defect.  Without  having  seen  the  black-and- 
white  prints  it  is  difficult  to  advise  you,  but  we  should  say  the 
remedy  consists  in  developing  prints  to  greater  vigour  by 
shortening  the  exposure  and  by  developing  almost  until  prints 
will  get  no  denser  however  long  they  remain  in  the  developer.  By 
working  under  these  conditions  the  ordinary  sulphide-toning  pro- 
cess can  hardly  fail  in  giving  sepias  of  sufficient  vigour. 

F.  W.  B. — The  question  you  ask  can  best  be  solved  by  experiment, 
as  you  alone  can  be  the  judge  as  to  whether  the  results  are  satis- 
factory. We  certainly  think  you  will  gain  little  by  such  a  round- 
about method.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  starting  with  a  perfect 
negative,  there  is  a  loss  of  quality  each  time  that  the  image  is 
reproduced.  If  the  final  print  is  to  be  -nade  upon  a  developing 
paper,  it  would  be  best  to  enlarge  direct  from  the  original  negative. 
With  an  indifferent  negative  you  can,  of  rourse,  modify  the  ton- 
trasts  by  the  method  you  propose.  You  would  also  gain  if  much 
working-up  of  the  intermediate  enlargement  were  necessary. 

G.  P. — 1.  We  should  prefer  to  immerse  the  paper  when  sizing  as  the 
solution  is  more  likely  to  penetrate  the  surface  more  evenly.  2. 
The  paper  should  be  floated  on  the  salting  solution ;  if  immersed  it 
will  probably  require  more  silver  when  sensitising.  If  you  can 
brush  the  salting  solution  on  so  that  no  streaks  appear  in  the 
prints  it  will  answer  as  well.  3.  It  is  well  to  float  the  paper 
when  sensitising  for  the  same  reason.  The  brushing  method  is 
only  used  when  a  small  quantity  of  solution  is  used.  4.  Potass, 
ohloroplatinite,  4J^  grains;  watef,  10  ounces;  nitric  acid,  2  to  3 
drops.  This  gives  a  different  colour  from  gold,  but  is  probably  no 
more  permanent. 

C  A.  W. — 1.  Since  neither  of  the  plates  mentioned  has  a  .standard 
or  set  rapidity  it  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question.  2  and  3. 
Absolutely  useless,  as  the  exposures  would  be  extremely  long. 
With,  say,  16  burners  and  the  lens  you  mention  you  would  get  a 
fair  exposure  in  about  tJiree  to  five  seconds.  4.  Certainly,  else 
what  is  the  vajue  of  H.  and  D.  numbers?  5.  Yes,  if  it  has  a 
sufficiently  long  focal  length,  b.  We  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
such  a  question.  7.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  startlin  r  improvements 
of  any  kind  are  likely  to  be  made  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
useless  to  try  for  greater  speed  unless  depth  of  field  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  same  time,  and  this  is  mathematically  impossible. 

B.  E. — We  believe  the  bleach  commonly  used  is  the  iodine-cyanide 
reducer,  that  is  to  say,  a  mixture  of  iodine  (dissolved  in  potassium 
iodide)  and  potassium  cyanide.  Proportions  do  not  matter  very 
much,  and,  in  fact,  cannot  easily  be  given,  as  cyanide  varies  so 
very  greailly  in  strength.  Certainly  a  waterproof  resist  is  used  as 
a  temporary  protection  of  the  image,  though  we  do  not  know  what 
is  the  composition  of  these  stopping-out  media.  One  which  is 
fairly  extensively  used  is  supplied  as  "  Deleto  "  by  the  Aerograph 
Company,  43,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C.I,  but  we  should  think  that 
many  ordinary  varnishes  could  be  used,  followed  by  application  of 
the  solvent  for  the  subsequent  dissolving  away  of  the  resin. 


Focus  OF  Studio  Lens.— Since  you  announced  that  you  had  an 
article  in  preparation  on  the  focal-length  of  lenses  in  portraiture, 
I  have  been  looking  forward  to  it,  and  have  read  with  attention 
Mr.  Charles'  contribution  on  this  subject.  Although  his  article 
demonstrates  in  a  clear  and  interesting  way  why  a  short-focus  lens 
should  not  be  used  for  portraiture,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
majority  of  your  readers  would  have  liked  him  to  have  stated  what 
was  the  beet  focal-length  of  lens  that  should  be  used,  and  the  best 
distances  of  lens  from  subject  in  cases  of  busts,  half  and  full- 
length  portraits.  For  instance,  I  have  read  that  for  busts,  ten 
times  the  focal-length  of  lens  distance  is  the  nearest  the  lens  should 
ever  be  to  the  sitter.  If  this  be  so,  I  rather  fancy  it  is  a  rule 
mostly  disregarded  in  the  studios.  Of  course,  we  are  often  told 
that  the  longest  length  of  focus  that  the  length  of  the  studio  will 
permit  is  the  one  to  use,  but  it  would  be  more  helpful  to  the 
working  photographer  to  give  him  cases  suitable  for  rooms  of, 
say,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  and  40  feet,  under  divisions.  Bust,  three- 
quarter  and  full  length.  Perhaps  Mr.  Charles  or  you  your- 
selves will  give  us  this  information.  Then,  having  portraits  of 
proper  perspective,  we  shall  more  easily  recognise  distortion,  due 
to  too  short  a  distance  between  lens  and  sitter,  if  we  work  within 
these  distances. — G.  W. 

You  quite  niisaf  pretend  the  conditions  for  obtaining  good  per- 
spective in  portraiture.  This  is  entirely  due  to  the  distance  bttween 
lens  and  sitter  and  not  to  the  focal-length  of  the  lens.  Photo- 
graphs taken  at  the  same  distance  will  have  exactly  the  same 
perspective,  but  the  shorter  the  focal-length  the  smaller  will  be 
the  image.  As  a  rule,  16  inches  has  been  found  a  suitable  focal- 
length  for  general  work,  and  we  believe  iJiat  most  good-class  por- 
traitists use  a  lens  of  this  size.  This  would  call  for  about  seven 
feet  between  lens  and  sitter  for  a  medium-size  cabinet  head,  which 
is  the  shortest  distance  we  should  consi«ler  allowable.  For  larger 
heads  twenty -two  to  twenty-four  inches  is  a  good  focal-length. 
Many  photographers  use  lenses  of  as  short  a  focal-length  as  11  or 
12  inches  for  cabinet  heads,  but  we  should  not  recommend  such  a 
practice.  You  can  easily  try  the  effect  of  a  long-focus  Itns  by  using 
one-half  of  your  ordinary  whole-plate  R.R.  This  is,  of  course,  very 
slow  if  jib),  but  will  serve  to  show  the  perspective. 
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SUatMART. 

A  very  u-lol  SMli-lighi  cbiw*.  in  which  th*  wmpoond  i-  iffiiljd 
b,  the  .lectric  .pMkT^Uct  beiiv  m^U  H;,^Ul.  opMUBg  of  the 
Abutter.  ■■  dwcribed  siMi  ilfaiatntMl  on  |wce  547. 

In  •  iMdiM  article  we  reriew  the  proe«M«  by  which  the  •vermse 
•MietaDl  oblLoe  •  knowledge  of  photogTsphy,  and  MggcM  •  now 
•cientific  eyttea  o(  training.     (P.  M6  ) 

\n  intorwUng  lecture  on  home  oortnitare  w*.  «ielivertd_by  Mr. 
W'  Koeter  Brigham  at  the  Royal  Pbotagn|>hic  Society  on  Tueaday 
hut ;  lighting  and  compoaitioa  were  aoiimf  the  poinU  dealt  with. 
(P.  548.) 

The  whoJeaale  proAacUon  ol  photo^rafihic  ooatcard.,  dark  hack- 
ground  vignattM,  leoM  for  the  atodio,  and  elecUic  light  are  dealt 
with  m  "Answan  to  Correapondenta."    (P.  562.) 

\t  a  recant  nmating  of  the  Lancaater  and  Diatrici  Master  Photo- 

rihen'  Society  vanona  qoeetiooa  o^  intcrart  were  diacnaed. 
560.) 

We  Boch  ragrat  to  aanoonce  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  E.  FreahwaUr. 
<P.  5«.) 

The  pros  and  cone  of  pUrintc  an  anti-halation  coating  between  the 
aeneitive  51ro  and  iu  glaaa  (upport,  m  practiMd  by  tome  Cootinental 
makeia.  and  the  mofe  oaoal  metiiod  of  potting  it  on  the  back  of 
ihe  glaa*.  are  iliawMaiit  on  iiaga  645. 

Aa  effective  method  of  ramoTing  developM  alaiaa  from  tha  ftnger* 
withont  riak  of  injury  to  the  »kin  ii  gi»ao  on  pace  66(L 

A  method  of  extrm-eeneitMinE  rommercial  bromide  paper.  <o  that 
it  m»y  bo  oaail  for  negative  work,  using  tha  new  Senaitol  grwn. 
«ed,  wid  violai  dyao,  ia  daaeribod  on  paga  660. 

.\t  tha  Croydon  Caman  CUk  la«t  week.  Dr.  C.  Atkin  Swan  gave 
a  lantam  lecture,  inehkbng  many  OMfal  technical  detaiU,  on  Alpine 
photography.     (P.  549.) 

In  a  lattM'  on  page  661,  Mr.  D.  Charlaa  ralan  to  the  dilficuttiei 
of  writing  photographic  articka  when  on  acthre  aarvice  in  France. 


'CoLOvm  PmrrooKArHT"  flvrPLnoBrr. 


A  timpla  (Bplaaatioa  of  the  principin  involved  in  the  p 
of  cohior  pkotogiaplia  by  the  "additive"  and  "  aubl 
mathodi  ia  ghran  «■  page  46. 


ruduction 
itraotive  " 


by 


A  iranalafion  ol  •  payer  opon  "  Dye*  in  Colonr  Photography 
Dr.  Seyawata,  dealing  with  light-filter*,  fcreaa-plates,  diaiotype  and 
bleadl-oai  prooMaaa,  appaan  on  page  46. 

Pndian  k  4ai«iolad   to   the  Lippnunn   or   interference 
tha  variooa  aMUwda  of  reprodncing  and  viewing  anch 
photograpka  io  obtained.    fP.  f7.) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 

Biohpomate        Mr.  Starues's  paper  at  the  Royal  Photo- 
Printintf.  graphic  Society  last  week  was  a  welcome 

if  minor  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  bichromate 
printing.  Considering  the  great  possibilities  which  stili 
exist  for  printing  processes  in  which  the  image  is  formed 
by  a  pigment,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  subject  re- 
ceives so  little  experimental  investigation.  Beautiful  as 
it  is,  the  carbon  process  is  bound  always  to  be  limited  by 
its  inherent  handicap  of  transfer;  yet  processes  in  which 
the  aim  has  been  the  direct  development  of  a  bichromated 
pigment-colloid  film  have  never  enjoyed  more  than  a  brief 
reputation,  and  by  their  failure  to  attract  users  on  a  wide 
scale  have  tended  to  discredit  this  form  of  pigment  print- 
ing. Mr.  Stames's  process,  even  if  it  is  not  susceptible  of 
commerctalisation  in  its  present  state — and  we  do  not  think 
it  is — should  help  towards  directing  progress  along  this 
channel.  Probably  such  progress  will  come  from  the  in- 
dividual experimenter:  the  commercial  interests  which 
have  carbon  printing  in  their  charge  have  apparently 
been  prompted  in  any  research  which  they  have  under- 
taken by  tne  desire  to  improve  the  proc#8  in  detail;  at 
any  rate  we  have  never  heard  of  any  attempts  to  change 
its  character.  In  some  respects  Mr.  Stames's  method  has 
features  in  common  with  that  of  Mr.  Nelson  K.  Clierrill 
(B.J.  Almanac,  1910,  p.  567)  to  which  Mr.  Mclntoeh 
referred,  although  Mr.  Cherrill  was  at  pains  to  preserve 
his  sensitive  coating  strictly  neutral,  and  Mr.  Starnes  to 
make  his  strongly  acid. 


Non«H«latlon  l>r.  Seyewetz  in  the  paper  on  the 
Plat«s.  employment   of    dyes   in    photography, 

which  we  published  a  week  or  two  ago,  referred  to  the 
use  of  a  coloured  coating  between  glass  and  emulsion  as 
though  that  were  the  only,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  chief  means 
of  preventing  halation.  Yet  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes 
the  use  of  a  backing  on  the  rear  surface  of  the  glass  is 
by  far  the  more  commonly  used  expedient  amongst  French 
photographers  as  it  is  amongst  us.  Still,  it  is  a  curious 
fairC^aiBritish  plate-makers  have  never  favoured  the  plan 
of  a  light-absorbing  coating  immediately  below  the  emul- 
sion film,  despite  the  obvious  theoretical  advantage  which 
the  method  possesses.  In  justice  to  them  it  should  be 
said  that  they  have  brought  backings  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection in  point  of  convenience  and  efficiency  insomuch 
that  the  practical  results  probably  exceed  those  of  a 
backing  sandwiched  between  film  and  glass,  whilst  pre- 
senting the  pood  feature  of  separating  the  emulsion  from 
anything  which  could  affect  it.  Nevertheless,  there  may 
be  still  a  market  for  the  sandwiched  backing  among  those 
who  have  been  led  to  prefer  the  foreign  makes.  The 
method  is,  of  course,  not  limited  to  the  use  of  dyes,  since 
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inorganic  coloured  subartrata  which  can  be  removed  by  the 
alkali  of  the  developer,  the  hypo  of  the  fixing  Lalh,  or  by 
some  easily  applied  bath  are  susceptible  of  application. 
Among  thooe  compounds  one  which  we  recollect  as  having 
been  patented  for  blie  purpose  is  ferricyanide  of 
molybdenum  prepared  in  a  form  which  is  rendered  soluble 
by  an  alk.iline  carbonate. 

»  «  « 

Formulae  It  is  necessary,  it  would  seem,  to  refer 

for  Sale.  again   by  way  of   warning  to   offers  of 

formuhe  for  photographic  processes  which  continue  to  mis- 
lead the  unwary.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated 
that  such  formulae  are  very  rarely  worth  the  money  which 
is  asked  for  them,  and  are  most  probably  worth  nothing 
at  all  for  the  reason  that  they  contain  no  more  than  is 
commonly  known  through  books  or  periodica]  publications 
on  photography.  Even  when  formulae  contain  novel 
elements  ft  requires  to  be  shown  that  they  are  effective 
for  the  purpose  described,  in  other  words,  the  seller  should 
be  required  to  disprove  the  contention  that  the  formula 
would  be  no  better  or  worse  without  them.  It  is  because 
we  have  known  of  considerable  sums  of  money  having 
been  repeatedly  paid  for  the  same  formula  for  an  emulsion 
that  we  repeat  a  warning  which  cannot  be  too  seriously 
regarded.  In  all  such  cases,  where  any  sum  from  £50 
upwards  is  asked,  the  proper  course  for  the  buyer  before 
parting  with  a  penny  of  his  money  is  to  propose  confiden- 
tial investigation  of  the  formula  by  an  independent 
expert,  who  should  say  whether  it  possessed  any  novelty 
distinguishing  it  from  others  published,  and,  in  the  event 
of  its  being  so,  whether  the  novel  ingredient  actually 
served  any  useful  purpose.  If  a  secret  process  is  genuine, 
the  vendor  cannot  object  to  such  obvious  measures  of  pre- 
caution being  taken.  If  this  course  were  invariably  taken 
there  would  be  few  disappointments  at  the  purchase  of 
formulae  which  have  no  commercial  value. 


COMPETENT      ASSISTANTS. 

It  seems  as  if  master  photographers  are  at  last  becoming 
alive  to  the  fact  that  competent  assistants  cannot  be 
obtained  without  some  proper  system  of  training  or  teach- 
ing, and  that  in  most  parts  of  the  country  there  are  no 
facilities  Sot  such  training.  In  the  past  the  rate  of 
remuneration  for  the  great  bulk  of  photographic  workers 
has  been  so  wretchedly  low  that  it  has  not  attracted  the 
class  of  young  people  who  were  inclined  to  spend  their 
spare  time  in  study,  and,  therefore,  the  industry  has 
had  to  depend  upon  those  who  drifted  into  it,  and  by 
watching  what  went  on  around  them  managed  to  fiil 
vacancies  as  they  occurred,  often  leaving  these  for  some 
other  occupation  which  offered  a  better  return  for  their 
labour.  We  remember  our  surprise,  when  visiting  a  large 
factory,  at  finding  an  old  acquaintance,  who  had  formerly 
been  assistant  operator  to  one  of  the  best-known  photo- 
graphers in  England,  driving  a  stationary  engine.  Upon 
asking  why  he  had  abandoned  photography  we  were  told 
that  the  job  was  worth  ten  shillings  per  week  more  than 
Mr.  Blank  had  ever  paid  him,  and  that  the  work  was  less 
exacting. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  photographers  of  good 
standing  to  take  "  articled  pupils,"  with  whom  they  re- 
ceived a  substantial  premium,  for  a  period  of  one  or  two 
years,  but  very  often  parents  and  guardians  had  to  com- 
plain that  the  youth  was  put  to  routine  work,  and  received 
little  real  instruction.  In  several  cases  which  have  come 
under  our  notice  premiums  have  had  to  be  returned  to 
avoid  legal  proceedings.  Now  the  custom  seems  to  be 
tptake  a  youth  as  a  sort  of  errand  boy  or  as  help  to  the 
printer,  and  to  let  him  pick  up  such  scraps  of  knowledge 


as  fall  in  his  way.  His  superiors  had  learned  their  busi- 
ness in  the  same  fragmentary  way,  and  working  by  rule 
of  thumb  could  not  impart  efficient  instruction,  even  were 
they  disposed  to  do  so,  which  they  seldom  were — seeing  in 
the  lad  a  possible  supplanter  as  soon  as  he  knew  as  much 
as  they  did. 

Now  this  has  all  got  to  be  changed.  In  the  great  wave 
of  reconstruction  which  is  sweeping  tlirough  the  country 
photographers  must  play  their  part ;  they  must  help  in 
the  work  of  making  the  nation  one  great  Isody  of  efficient 
workers,  and  those  who  are  unable  to  take  part  in  the 
training  of  the  rising  generation  must  do  all  in  their 
jKJwer  to  facilitate  the  work  of  those  who  can.  It  .should 
be  a  point  of  honour  in  the  photographic  as  in  the  medical 
profession  for  every  skilled  practitioner  to  impart  his 
knowledge  to  those  who  are  to  follow  him,  and  to  co- 
operate in  such  schemes  of  local  technical  education  as 
may  be  formulated.  The  Edinburgh  photographers  have 
foreshadowed  such  a  scheme,  and  once  the  way  is  shown 
other  districts  will  doubtless  follow.  The  Ministry  of 
Pensions  is  doing  its  best  to  train  men  who  are  incapaci- 
tated from  following  their  former  laborious  occupations 
in  various  lighter  trades,  and  photography  is  one  of  them. 
A  certain  number  are  already  placed  in  situations  and 
are  giving  satisfaction,  as  they  acquire  by  workshop  prac- 
tice that  dexterity  by  which  they  can  utilise  the  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  they  have  obtained  in  the  class- 
room, and  we  are  sure  that  photographers  will  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  their  services.  One  ]X)int  we  would 
draw  special  attention  to,  it  is  that  the  Ministry  will  not 
instruct  a  man  in  any  trade  in  which  he  cannot  earn  a 
living  wage,  the  minimum  being  two  guineas  weekly. 
There  should  be  no  difficulty  on  this  score,  for  in  other 
trades  employers  have  learned  that  the  man  who  will  work 
for  low  wages  is  a  bad  investment.  An  operator  who 
uses  plates  lavishly  to  obtain  satisfactory  results,  or  a 
printer  who  wastos  paper,  is  not  only  a  source  of  actual 
loss  on  that  account,  but  he  delays  delivery  and  spoils  the 
reputation  of  his  firm  by  turning  out  work  which  is  only 
just  good  enough  to  pass.  In  the  past  many  photo- 
graphers have  been  averse  from  employing  youths  who 
have  been  trained  in  Polytechnics  and  other  technical 
schools  on  the  ground  that  the  theoretical  knowledge  so 
obtained  was  of  no  value  in  everyday  work,  but  this  is 
a  mistaken  idea;  the  novice  who  understands  why  certain 
things  are  done  is  much  more  likely  to  learn  to  do  them 
skilfully  than  if  he  merely  picked  up  the  manipulative 
part  from  watching  another  man  who  has  perhaps  totally 
erroneous  ideas  on  the  subject,  while  he  will  certainly 
have  more  pride  and  pleasure  in  his  work  when  he  has  an 
intelligent  grasp  of  his  subject.  At  one  great  concern  in 
America  all  the  assistants  are  put  through  a  course  of 
instruction  which  would  enable  them  to  pass  the  City  and 
Guilds  Examinations  here  without  difficulty,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  same  thing  done  by  our  great 
manufacturers  here.  On  the  other  side  highly  trained 
demonstrators  are  placed  at  the  service  of  professional 
pliotographers  so  that  they  may  learn  how  to  produce  the 
best  results  from  the  materials  supplied  to  them,  but 
here  such  demonstrators  are  few,  and  hitherto  their 
energies  have  largely  been  expended  upon  lecturing  to 
amateur  societies.  It  would  be  a  good  beginning  if  a 
short  course  of  instruction  in  both  the  technical  and 
artistic  sides  of  photographic  work  could  be  given  at 
the  annual  Congress  of  the  P. P. A.,  which  we  trust  will 
soon  be  resuscitated,  admitting  assistants  as  well  as  em- 
ployers. Very  much  useful  work  has  already  been  done 
in  this  way,  but  much  more  has  to  be  done,  the  great  need 
being  that  some  system  should  be  established  rather  than 
that  sporadic  lectures  and  demonstrations  be  given.  From 
the  reports  of  the  various  American  Congresses  we  learn 
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that  the  beet  operators  show  faow  they  obtain  their  effects, 

.  '  :!e  others  demonstrate  the  working  of  plates,   papers, 

developers. 

One  great  failing  with  many  photographers  of  the  old 

9phool   is  secretivenesa.     If  one  of  those  fancies  that  he 

discovered  or   has   imparted   to   him   any   method   of 

King  which  he  thinks  is  not  generally  known  he  will 

hug  it  to  himself,  and  while  receiving  all  the  benefits  of 

other  people's  experience  grudge  his  one  piece  of  know- 

.e,  which  we  may  remark  is  usually  something  which 

been  published  times  without  number,   but  as  such 

;>Ie  rarely  read  photographic  literature  they  imagine 

11    to   be  their  exclusive  property.     We  remember  some 


years  ago  being  presented  with  the  formula  for  the  mer- 
curic iodide  intensifier  under  a  strict  promise  of  secrecy. 
The  chagrin  of  the  donor  on  having  it  shown  to  him  in 
the  Almanac  was  ludicrous;  for  years  he  had  mixed  it 
himself  so  that  his  assistants  should  not  learn  the  formula. 
Such  practices  do  not  tend  to  produce  good  assistants,  who 
in  their  turn  will  strive  to  utilise  for  the  employer's 
benefit  any  useful  information  they  may  glean.  Let  us 
say  again  to  master  photographers  the  times  call  for  the 
working  out  of  a  scheme  of  practical  instruction  that  will 
produce  competent  assistants,  who  will  do  yeoman's  ser- 
vice while  their  employers  look  after  the  artistic  and 
financial  side  of  the  concern. 


A    FLASH-CABINET    FOR    STUDIO    PORTRAITURE. 


We  have  alluded  on  leveral  oceaBtons  to  the  infreqaency  with    which  in   this  country  really  adequate  means  are  taken  for 

c  employment  of  flaab  powder  aa  the  source  of  light  in  a  portrait  studio.     In  France  such  installations  are  fiiirly  common ; 

...  America  flash  cabinets  of  one  pattern  or  another  are  familiar  articles  of  commerce.    Inasmuch   as   a   device  of  this  kind 

ia  ttie  best  solution   of   the   artificinl  light   problem    tor   photographers    not   having  electric    supply,  it  may  be  of   service  to 

reprint  a  description  of  a  home-made   dash   cabinet  which  our  contem()orary,  "Abel's  Photographic  Weekly"  publishes  in  a 

recent  issue. — Ei>s.  "  B.  J."] 


For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  may  deiire  to  construct  a 
flash-cabinet  I  can  hardly  do  better  than  deecribe  in  detail  the 
one  I  use.  The  two  illustrations  herewith  show  the  construc- 
tion quite  clearly.  The  framework  is  of  2  x  3  strips,  so  put 
together  aa  to  give  a  slightly  inclined  front  about  four  feet  widt> 
and  about  five  deep.  As  shown,  the  slant  of  this  front  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  single^lant  skylight  shown 
b^ind  and  to  the  left.     Tbe  feet  or  support*  are  sawn  out  of 


>ck  vUw  o(  CablHt. 


thne-in' 


.',  and  both  «re  supplied  witli 
"  moved  abomt  to  get  the  desired 
ligbtinff  wu  .:  tbe  sitter.       The  front  ia  neatly 

covered  with      .  .is  this  gives  an  evm  diffusion  of  the 

Ught.  The  etida  and  back  are  covered  with  white  oilcloth, 
gUaed  aide  in,  while  the  top  is  left  open  to  permit  the  small 
amount  of  smoke  to  eacape. 

The  tracinit-cloth  front  ia  put  on  with  a  small  wooden  strip 
all  round  the  edfle,  the  oilcIoUi  at  the  ends  is  tacked  on  from  the 
in«ide.  while  that  at  the  back  ia  put  on  from  the  outside,  the 


bottom  and  part  of  one  side  of  this  last  being  left  unfastened, 
so  that  easy  access  to  the  inside  is  obtained  in  case  the  batt<>riea 
ur  the  wirinft  demand  attention.  In  this  back  covering,  a  little 
below  the  ce7itr«,  an  o|>eniiig  is  cut  about  six  inches  square,  and 
through  this  we  place  the  powder  on  the  flash  pan.     The  small 


Cabintt  io  dalail. 

strip  nailed  on  the  side  of  the  cabinet  forms  a  pocket  that  con- 
tains my  box  of  flash  powder,  always  handy  and  out  of  the 
danger  sone. 

Just  inside  the  opening  shown  in  the  back  of  the  cabinet  ia 
the  powder  pan,  made  of  a  piece  of  tin  with  its  edges  turned 
up.     Inside  the  cabinet  there  is  a  croas-piece  of  the  framework 
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at  this  point,  and  this  supports  the  pan.  To  the  under  side  of 
the  latter  is  soldered  a  small  copper  wire  that  passes  to  a  spark 
coil  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  cabinet,  and  then  on  to  the 
wire  alonK  the  basi>board.  Another  like  wire  is  so  arranged 
that  its  end  forms  a  point  just  above  the  centre  of  this  pan,  this 
wire  being  connected  up  with  six  dry-cell  batteries,  wired  in 
series,  in  the  bottom  of  the  cabinet.  The  sketch  herewith 
should  make  the  whole  matter  quite  clear. 

Should  one  wish,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  arrange  this  firing 
pan  to  slide  up  and  down  on  an  upright  or  perpendicular  piece 
of  wood  near  the  centre  of  the  cabinet  back  ;  and,  if  more 
movement  is  required,  this  upright  strip  can  easily  be  so 
arranged  as  to  slide  from  side  to  side  between  two  grooved 
pieces,  one  in  the  top  and  the  other  in  the  bottom  of  the  cabinet. 
This  last,  however,  is  hardly  necessary,  as  the  casters  on  which 
the  cabinet  rests  permit  easy  shifting  of  the  light.  I  mention 
such  an  arrangement  because  it  is  one  used  in  my  large  perma- 
nent flash-cahinet  that  has  a  front  some  ten  feet  wide,  and  takes 
the  place  of  a  skylight.  This  was  built,  not  because  I  thought 
so  large  a  light  necessary,  but  because  I  had  the  space  and 
wanted  something  that  looked  as  if  it  was  a  part  of  the  room 
instead  of  something  within  it.  The  one  I  have  tried  to 
describe  answers  every  purpose  and  costs  only  a  small  amount 
(or  material  and  a  little  labour  in  putting  it  together. 

The  wire  from  the  spark  coil  in  the  cabinet  is  best  run  along 
the  base-board  of  the  studio  wall,  as  its  appearance  is  better 
than  that  of  so  much  loose  wiring  lying  promiscuously  on  the 
floor  to  endanger  the  feet.  This  wire  should  extend  to  two 
sockets,  one  fairly  close  to  the  usual  cabinet  position  for  bust 
pictures,  and  the  other  far  enough  away  for  groups  or  full- 
length  figures.  To  reach  from  these  base-board  sockets,  which- 
ever is  being  used,  there  is  a  cord  to  an  ordinary  cut-ofi  switch 
on  the  back  of  the  camera  stand.  This  switch  prevents  any 
accidental  firing  of  the  flash  when  loading  the  flash  pan  or 
opening  shutter  in  focussing  before  exposure.  The  wire  from 
this  switcli  passes  on  under  the  top  of  the  camera  stand  to  the 
lens  board,  and  through  that  to  some  such  part  of  the  shutter 
that  when  opened,  by  pressing  the  bulb,  the  blades  will  connect 
or  form  contact  with  a  continuation  of  the  wire,  placed  at  the 
right  distance,  completing  the  circuit  and  firing  the  flash 
powder  in  the  cabinet.  That  is,  if  the  safety  switch  on  the  back 
of  the  camera  is  closed.  This  arrangement  inside  the  lens 
board  will  depend  upon  the  style  of  the  shutter  used  ;  and,  if 
one  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  way  of  doing  this,  he  need  only 
ask  the  advice  of  some  electrician,  explaining  that  he  wishes 
the  opening  of  the  shutter  to  close  the  circuit.  I  use  a  Silent 
shutter,  and  run  one  wire  to  the  support  for  the  blades,  while 
the  end  of  the  other  wire  is  so  fixed  as  to  be  touched  by  the 
blades  as  they  are  fully  opened. 

The  cabinet  also  contains  four  250-watt  lamps,  arranged  on 
two  cross-pieces,  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  framework 
a«ross  the  back,  to  which  they  are  attached.  These  are  wired 
together  and  provided  with  an  ordinary  flexible  cord  that  can 
be  connected  to  a  socket  in  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  They  serve 
a  most  useful  purpose  in  enabling  one  to  judge  of  the  lighting 
that  the  flash  will  produce,  as  well  as  furnishing  light  by  which 
the  focussing  can  be  done. 

As  stated  before,  the  supply  of  powder  is  kept  on  a  little  shelf 
at  the  end  of  the  cabinet.  With  it  is  a  little  wooden  paddle 
about  one  inch  wide  that  I  use  to  measure  out  the  powder. 
Experience  soon  teaches  one  just  how  much  powder  is  required 
for  different  distances  ;  and  once  this  is  learned  one  has  no 
trouble  in  securing  absolutely  correct  exposure  every  time.  The 
ease  and  convenience  of  the  flash  should  recommend  it  to  a  great 
many  photographers,  and  if  they  would  but  give  it  a  trial  I  am 
quite  sure  not  a  few  of  them  would  follow  my  plan  and  use  it 
exclusively. 

E.  C.  Wakd. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOE  NEXT   WEEK 
Satubdat,  Decehbks  7. 
Ilford  Photogrephlo  Bociet;.    Annusl  Exhibition  closes. 
Bodlay  and  District  Photograpliic  Society.    Social  evening. 


United  Stereoscopic  Society. 


Sunday,  Decchber  8. 

"  The  Lake  District."    J.  A.  Hodges. 


Monday,  Dsoembsb  9, 
BradforJ  Photographic  Society.    Tlie  Amateur  Photograp'  er  and  Photography 

Prize  Slideit.     Also  Members'  Slide  Night. 
Dewsbury  Photographic  Socety.    "Print    Criticism"    and    Members'    I.nmern 

Evening.     Messrs.  Oundill,  Dawson,  and  Parkinson. 
City    of    London    and    Cripplegate    Photograpliic    8  jciety.      "  Portrailiirr .'     II. 

Chalmers. 

Tdesdat,  December  10. 
Royal   Photoeraphio   Society.     "  Studies  on  Photographic   Sensitisert."     Parti. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Pope,  C.B.E.,  D.Sc,  and  Dr.  Mills. 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Sooiet.v.    Lantern  Lecture:  Edinburgh  and 

District.     T.  Cheyne. 
Dennistoun  Amateur  Photographic  Association.    Visit  to  South  Glasgow  C.C. 

Wednesday,  December  11. 
Croydon  Camera  Club.    "  Illumination  and  llluminantF.'     H.  Guy  .lohnson, 
Dennistoun  Amaleur    Photographic   Association.      Lecturettes:     "  Kngr:iving.'* 
D.  McMillan.    **  Photographic  Chemistry."    J.Harvey. 

Thdesday,  December  12. 
Brighouse  Photographic  Society.    "  Humours  of  Country  Life."    W.  Har.i.  Hstl». 
Uammertmith   Hampshire  House  Photographic   Society.      "Some  Corni.-li    Pie. 

tures."     A.  J.  Linford. 
Rodley  and  District  Photographic  Society.     Pictures  for  Iha  Y.P.U.  Portfolio  ai.d 

Lantern  Slides  for  the  Y.P.U.  set. 
Hull  Photographic  Society.    "Plain  Salted  Paper."    J.  1.  Dystn. 

Friday,  December  13. 
Dennistoun   Amateur  Photographic  Association.      "Intensification    and   Ileduc- 
tion."    R.  Wallace. 


ROYAL     PHOTOGRAPHIC     SOCIETY. 
M;BETiNG  held  Tuesday,  December  3,  Mr.  A.  H.  Lisett  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Foster  Brigham  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Home  Por- 
traiture," illustrating  his  remarks  'by  a  large  num'ber  of  recent 
photographs,  some  made  in  the  one-windowed  room  of  a  boarding- 
house  and  the  others  in  an  aeroplane  packing  case  into  which  a 
couple  of  windows  had  heen  knocked.  Mr.  Brigham  dealt  first 
with  the  question  of  the  ibackfiround,  ajid  said  that  while  the  choice 
of  a  plain  iba-ckground  was  a  means  of  going  round  a  difficulty  it 
limited  the  photographer's  powers  in  the  way  of  introducing 
balancing  lines  of  advantage  to  the  composition.  He  commended 
the  indoor  portrait  on  the  ground,  among  others,  of  the  naturalness 
of  the  lighting.  However  real  the  background  and  furniture  used 
in  a  studio  might  be,  the  altogether  different  tyjje  of  illumination 
compared  -with  that  in  an  ordinary  room  produced  an  artificial 
effect.  In  portraits  made  at  the  sitter's  home,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  lighting  effects — and  they  could  be  of  various  kinds — cor- 
responded with  the  appearance  of  people  as  they  were  ordinarily 
met  with.  '  It  was  not  necessary  to  eschew  a  flat  front  lighting. 
Mr.  iBrigham  showed  a  number  of  portraits  made  w.ith  this  type  of 
lighting  in  which  a  sufficient  roundness  of  the  rendering  of  the 
features  was  o'btained.  There  was  a  great  difference  between  a 
portrait  of  this  kind  and  the  somewhat  unnaturally  brilliant  one 
obtained  in  a  studio,  but  the  former,  he  thought,  corresponded  more 
nearly  with  a  faithful  likeness. 

A  large  part  of  the  lecturer's  discourse  was  devoted  to  composition 
in  portraiture,  and  chiefly  to  the  importance  of  supporting  the  lines 
formed  in  posing  the  figure  by  others  in  an  opposite  direction.  A 
good  instance  of  this  was  the  (portrait  of  an  officer,  in  which,  by 
thrusting  iback  the  elbow,  the  ann  formed  a  line  which  suppoited 
the  genera!  leaning  pose  of  the  sitter.  Other  e.xamiples  were,  per- 
haps, Jess  convincing.  Possibly  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  at  a  first 
glance  that  a  pair  of  weak  horizontal  lines  in  the  pattern  of  the  ' 
background  were  pictorially  a  support  for  an  uncorseted  and  almost 
■unclothed  female  figure,  apparently  in  a  crisis  of  physical  collapse. 
But  on  such  a  theme  as  this  Mr.  Brigham,  like  anybody  else,  waa 
under  the  disability  of  dealing  with  things  which  are  largely  matters 
of  opinion,  and  perhaps  he  was  tempted  to  press  doctrines  of  com- 
position into  places  where  they  did  not  easily  fit.  One  excellent 
hint  related  to  the  posing  of  a  portrait  to  fit  the  space  of  an  oval. 
Mr.  Brigham  pointed  out  that  in  such  a  pose  there  should  he  at 
least  one  predominant  line  which  corresponded  with  the  curve  of  the 
oval.     He  instanced  this  in  a  portrait  by  an  American  photographer 
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and  in  the  well-known  circular  picture,  "The  La«t  of  England," 
by  Ford  Madox-Browne,  containiii;a;  a  number  of  line*  roughly  con- 
centric with  the  boundary  of  the  picture. 

On  the  propoaition  of  the  Chairman,  a  moat  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
wa*  accorded  to  the  lecturer  bv  acclamation. 
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CROYDON  (A.MERA  CLUB. 
AmcR  an  absence  of  two  years  the  ever-welcome  Dr.  C.  Atkin 
.Swan  rckpfMared  laat  week  in  a  scenic  play,  "  In  the  Alpa  w^^ith  a 
Hand-CameiB."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  tlie  case  of  this  popular 
visitor,  w<io  invariably  t«kes  the  leading  part,  the  actual  plot  is  of 
no  importAoce,  so  mnoh  ao  that  if  a  fancy-free  secretary  had  billed 
him  to  appear  in  a  piece  entitled,  say,  "In  a  Four-pcaler  Bed  with 
a  Lively  Flea,"  an  equally  Urge  audience  wvuld  have  aasembled 
coofideot  of  a  first-rate  dramatic  entertainment  on  "  legitimate  " 
'  nea. 

The  lantemist,  Corporal  Blackburn,  filled  the  ri'.e  of  principal 
vi.Uin,  and  wfaeo  bn>n^  to  book  from  time  to  time  by  six-foot 
something  simulating  righteous  wrath,  ins  nonchalant  air  and  un- 
troubled amile  materially  aasiated  towards  a  vivid  representation 
of  a  caKous  acoundrel.  He  was  ably  sapported  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Newcncnbe,  assisting.  The  kntemist  being  impossible  to  crush, 
as  the  p'jky  procewk  the  doctor  selects  from  his  audience  minor 
rsprobatas.  or  at  least  Ifais  has  been  his  practice  at  Crojxlun,  which 
occasionally  introdocea  nnespected  situations,  when  rectitude,  as 
pervonated  by  him  witli  fair  sutvess,  may  receive  a  grievous  set- 
back. And  this  dcapite  a  wonderful  sooority  and  command  of 
l«>r>*C*>  oombined  wilii  a  we:i-aawaMd  terriUencas  of  aspect 
caknUtad  U>  make  th«  knees  shake.  Should  the  R.P.S.  at  any 
time  exhibit  Bolsberist  tendencin  ila  preaidaot  amkMfatstQy  is  the 
rigi*  man  to  nip  tba  worm  in  the  bud,  to  «ai|iloy  one  of  many 
exquiate  meUplkan  orolved  by  a  loMliDg  piotorialiat  of  the  club. 
On  the  praseoi  oooaaioa  the  virtue  in  ths  exceUent  slides  was  an 
patani  that  iitUe  of  iu  opponte  was  raqnired  for  accentiMtion,  and 
only  one  "  bonr>y  blue-«yed  boy "  mm  conscripted  from  the 
aodiaoce. 

In  his  opening  remMlu  Dr.  8w»n  aud  how  delighted  be  was  k> 
be  h'ime  again  at  Croydon,  and  see  the  cheerv  faors  around  him 
and  the  bosfiitabie  bottles  sitting  up  oirsly  in' a  comer.  Moat  of 
his  best  slides  bad  be«n  anashed  (how  often  this  is  the  cms).  He 
trusted  all  would  aak  qoaalioaa  aa  be  went  along,  and  with  this  in 
view  he  had  already  subsdised  the  oSce  b«y  with  half  a  crown 
and  promise  of  free  refreAment.  Finally,  the  doctor  burst  into 
poetry  with  an  incorrect  version  of  ■  Mary  had  a  liUle  lamb  "  upon 
whioh  a  kindly  meiDber  switched  off  the  kghla. 

The  main  lesson  to  bs  learnt  frr«,  »  capital  lecture,  with  the 
Isrtnrer  in  the  b-t  of  form,  was  the  advuteg.  of  panohromatic 
pJtUs  and  filt^  for  depicting  Aljnne  sotiiary.  Dr.  Sw«i  «npIoy. 
Wr.tt«,  s  with  a  K  2  ftltsr,  though  oe««too.Ily  the  G  llJUr  i, 
ut«!««l,  specially  if  any  mist  exisU  requiring  penetration.  Com- 
P-r»d  with  •ordinary  "  bmnds.  the  coloor-sansiUv.  pUte  Aowed  a 
far  fbMT  gr^on  in  the  snow,  with  true  tonality  betwem  it  and 

t^tJ^'b-^'  7*-^  •«  «^»«»«.  •*«  Pr— .  aUo  greatly  .dd«l 
to  the  beautyof  »»,  Ad...     -.  Noo^Uur  "  pJats.  u.«l  without  a 

"!*":- ".^i;*^  ^  •*!**«••    '»   ~  -y  rivalW   the  scr,«,eJ 

^I^^J:^  "^  F!^^  ""^'""y  P'^'  "'^  he  said  had 
r^-v^dsxposuresof  l/lOOth  s«»nd  (reputed)  at  /yM,  and  ag-ieral 

^1^  fSl  a^""  ^'  "^  '"^"^  *'•'"'*  appreciably  the  case, 
Tifi^Zi^'^lZT^''  ""  •  ^"**~  P-nchromatic  behind 

Sn^uT^jL!?  ^'-  ^^"^  •"  *••  "°»  recaZIend  thb 
aThZ  Si  SI!!^*'**!:.^''  «l«^«*oping  right  to  the  b«.k  of 
».  Ma  0»ta»H«l.  iiDpartKi  by  the  Jkicknes.  and  opacity  of  the 

m  the  Aadow.  ^^  ,^u»ut  undue  d««ty  in  the  bighlighU 
lormar  the  AmIow.  Ad  Aow  .  .light  lack  of  dstail,  which,  how- 


ever,  gave  a  natural  appearance  as  the  blinding  glare  would  have 
prevented  their  being  seen.  With  the  latter,  shadow  detail  was 
more  apparent,  but  the  reiMlering  of  snow  and  distance  was  hope- 
lessly inferior,  except  in  oaaee  when  exposures  on  saiow  scenes  were 
made  in  sunshine  with  direct  front  lighting.  "Hydra"  piates 
showted  up  very  preeentably  indeed  in  some  examples.  With  these 
plates  when  exposures  are  doubtful  the  lecturer  starts  development 
in  a  deveJoper  oootaining  as  many  minims  of  ten-per-cent.  bromide 
as  grains  of  reducer,  traneiferring  the  plate  to  an  active  unbromided 
developer  in  the  case  of  normal  exposure,  or  under-exposure.  In 
some  cases  he  waggles  the  plate  backwards  and  forwards  from  disli 
U>  dish.  He  spoke  ^^ery  higlily  of  the  WaAkins  horizontal  develop- 
ing tank,  but  strongly  recommended  eight  grooves  in  place  of  the 
twelve  usually  sopplied. 

Two  cameras  are  carried  oo  his  trips  abroad,  one  being  a  "  Sibyl  " 
strapped  on  his  back.  In  the  case  of  awkward  aacente  the  camei.i 
is  left  at  the  last  bilting  place,  and  at  the  next  stop  puliod  up  a 
hundred  feet  or  so  by  a  fine  line  attached  to  climber  and  camera. 
Sounds  pleaaant  for  the  camera.  Bumptity  bump!  On  less  agile 
ocoamons  the  "  Una  "  is  employed.  He  largely  uses  variable  foci 
telephoto  lenses,  and  in  addition  to  picture  mahing  utilises  them 
for  determining  the  practicability  of  contemplated  ascents  by  routes 
enough  to  make  the  average  man's  haia-  stand  on  end  if  sulficicnt 
is  a>-ai',able  for  the  purpose.  It  must  be  a  md  trial  for  the  presi- 
dent of  tha  R.P.8.  to  enter  through  its  portals  in  mundane  fashion 
when  stack  pipes  and  roof  offer  an  alluring  alternative  route.  The 
wonder  is  he  is  still  alive,  and  very  mudh  alive.  For  the  majority 
of  work  on  the  Alps  a  lens  of  8-inch  focus  on  a  qimrter-pjale  camera. 
he  said,  will  be  found  the  moat  serviceable. 

An  animated  but  short  discusaion  followed  the  lecture,  which  was 
accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  with  much  acclamation.  During 
the  evening  Dr.  Swan  gaw  a  hearty  invitation  to  members  to  hear 
his  forthcoming  presidential  address  at  the  R.P.S.,  and  said  they 
might  freely  criticise  at  its  oonclnaion.  If  this  penoission  be  acted 
upon  in  the  correct  Croydon  manner  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  .Mr.  .Mcintosh  will  apply  himself  to  the  honourable  office  of 
chucker-out. 


Cmr  or  Ia>ndon  and  CBiprLEOAT*  Photoobaphic  SociETY.-^\t 
the  meeting  heU  last  week,  Mr.  BHdgen  g»,yg  -  A  Chat  on  Pic 
t'mal  Photography,"  and  at  the  same  time  ah«wed  the  "  One-.Man 
Portfolio"  that  he  has  presented  to  the  affiliated  societies  for 
circulation.  In  explanation  of  his  printo,  Mr.  Bridged  said  that  all 
of  his  cloud  effecU  were  Uken  on  the  same  plate  as  the  landscape 
In  expoang  he  alwa}<a  gave  the  landscape  a  Kttle  more  exposure 
than  the  sky.  by  lihsding  the  sky  portion  with  the  lens  cap.  He 
carefully  arranged  his  landanpe  on  the  screen,  and  then  waited 
paUently  for  the  c:ouds  to  get  in  the  poaiiion  suitable  for  the 
subject. 

■ i» 

I^ATH  or  Mr.  T.  E.  FRESHWATM.-It  is  with  much  regret  that 
we  bear  of  the  death,  on  November  22  last,  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater 
for  many  yeim  a  leading  and  congenial  figure  in  London  photo- 
graphic circ.es.  Mr.  Freshwater  was  connected  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  with  the  optical  lantern  firm  of  Messrs.  Newton  and 
Co.  He  was  a  gre.-it  microscopiat  and  a  frequent  lecturer  on  m-cro- 
soopical  subjects  at  the  Royal  PhotognH)hic  Society  and  the  Quekett 
Club.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  he  had  heen  living  in  retire- 
ment at  Woodside  Park. 

■  iUa^^  Raines  and  Co.,  of  Baling,  in  a  notice  whioh  will  be 
di^Rbuted  throughout  the  world  in  the  "  B..J.  Almanac,"  quote 
some  figurss  which  rfiow  the  very  gr«a  part  pWved  by  photography 
in  propaguuKat  work  during  the  war.  Messrs.  Raines  have  bewi 
heavily  angaged  in  thU  work  for  the  Government,  with  the  result 
that  their  oo«)>ut  has  been  three  times  that  in  1914,  and  their  staff 
has  increased  from  86  to  ISO.  During  the  period  of  the  war  they 
have  made  the  photographs  solely  for  the  twelve  Urge  exhibitions 
for  the  Bnttsh  Government,  in  addition  to  four  for  the  Canadian 
Oovemroent,  two  for  Australia  »nd  one  for  New  Zealand  The 
produotioo  of  single  prinU  for  propa0uida  has  reached  a  figure 

.  !'"^V"^  *'*'"'•  ^'•"'  J»P«  th^  ••  •oon  a.  Uie  whole 
of  the  iKorka  can  be  devoted  again  to  the  work  of  their  private 
cuatomers,  that  these  latter  will  benefit  by  the  improvemenU  in 
organisation  which  ths  grsat  rolums  of  war  work  has  demanded 
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commercial  JiCegal  intelllflenct. 

— ^ — 

Is  TH«  Mattee  of  a  deed  of  assigtiment  made  for  the  benefit  of 
creditow  by  Emeet  Charles  Morgan,  photograpWc  printer,  Kewfoot 
Road  Richmond,  Surrey,  creditors  are  required  to  send  in  particu- 
Ub.  of  Uieir  claimfl,  and  assent  to  the  deed  of  assignment,  on  or 
before  December  19.  The  trustee  is  Mr.  S.  J.  HowleW,  3,  Davies 
Street,  Benieley  Square,  W.l. 

A  Second  and  Final  Dividend  of  3s.  7d.  in  tOw  £  has  been 
declared  in  the  failure  of  Frank  Scott  Russell  (trading  as  Scott 
Russell  and  Co.),  pictorial  postcard  dealer,  3,  Highland  Grove, 
Worksop,  Notts,  and  formerly  of  Birmingiham,  Scarborough,  and 
Sheffield.'  The  dividend  is  payable  at  the  Official  Receiver's  offices, 
Rnskin  Clmmbers,  191,  Cqrpoi^ion  Street.  Birmingham. 

NEW  COMPANIE.S. 
Mt.DBi,iNE  MiUES,  Ltd.— This  private  coniiiany  was  registered  on 
November  27,  with  a  capital  of  £500  in>  £1  shares.  Objects  :  to  carry 
on  the  busin€ss  of  arUste,  photographers,  picture  dealers,  frame 
makers,  diamista,  etc.  The  subscribeas  (each  with  one  share),  M.  M. 
Miles,  8,  Winchester  Road,  Ilford,  photographic  aitist;  J.  W.  Kmg, 
Cranbrook,  Cranbrook  Road,  Hford,  art  dealer;  and  V.  L.  Wyrall, 
150B,  High  Street,  BromJey,  Kent,  photographer.  Registered 
Office  45,  Orairtbrook  Road,  Ilford. 


ntm  and  Rotes* 

ILFOBD,  LliUTED.— Dividend  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  share 

capital  for  the  year  ended  October  31,  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 
Death  op  Mh.  H.  J.  Whitlock.— A  veteran  in  photograiphy,  Mr. 

H.  J.  Whitlock,  of  Birmingham,  passed  away  on  Monday  last.    Mr. 

Whitlock  was  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 
RotAL  Photographic  Soctett.— The  lecturers  for  next  week  will 

be  Professor  W.  J.  Pope  and  Dr.  Mills  on  "  Studies  in  Photographic 

Sensitisers."     At  the  request  of  the  lecturers  the  time  of  meeting 

has  been  postponed  until  7.30. 

Preventing  DEVEiiOPER  Finger  Stains.— A  correspondent  of 
"Abel's  Wc'ekly"  writes  :— I  wish  to  recommend  the  following: 
Juat  after  developing  before  drying  the  hands,  rinse  hands  in  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  made  by  dissolving  one-half  oz. 
permanganate  of  potaA  in  16  oz.   of  water.     After  rubbing  this 

solution  well  into  the  hands  and  over  the  finger  nails,  rinse  in 
clean  water  and  immerse  hands  in  a  solution  made  up  of  the  follow- 
ing :  Water,  8  oz. ;  sulp'iite  of  soda,  1  oz. ;  to  which,  after  dissolv- 
ing sulphite  of  soda,  add  1  oz.  of  acetic  acid,  No.  8—28  per  cent., 
or  a  smaller  proportion  of  a  higher  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid — ^the 
more  acid  used  the  quicker  tlie  permanganate  is  removed  and  the 
pyro  stains,  etc.  Rub  the  sulphite  and  acetic  acid  solution  over  the 
hands  until  stain  is  entirely  removed.  Plhotogra;plhers  will  find  this 
remedy  will  keep  their  hands  clean,  if  used  aocoixiingly,  after  a  lew 
apidications.  I  have  used  it  and  know  of  others  who  ha\'e  used 
this  for  several  years  withooit  injury  to  the  hands. 

Extra-'Sensitisino  Bromide  Paper. — A  recent  lecture  before  the 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Stoakley  is 

the  subject  of  an  absti'act  containing  details  in  the  extra-sensitising 

■  of  bromide  paper  for  use  in  the  making  of  paper  negatives.     The 

details  are  as  follows  ; — 

Bromide  paper :  Wellington  Carbon  Smooth  and  Paget  Prize  were 
found  to  yield  practically  grainless  negatives. 

Sensitise  by  bathing  for  one  nrinute  in  one  of  following  ba.ths, 
drain  and  dry  on  inclined  glass  plate  over  night — all  in  darkness, 
keep  sensitised  paper  under  slight  pressure  in  ligfbt^proof  box. 

{a)  Sensitol  green  :  Stock  solution  1^  grains  dissolved  in  3^  fl.  ozs. 
spirits  of  wine,  working  solution  25  minims  stock  solution,  water 
10  ozs. 

Very  suitable  for  landscape  w»rk — a  deep  ruby  light  may  be  used 
wiith  intelligenit  care  when  developing. 

(6)  Sensitol  red  :  Stock  solution  1^^  grains  dSssolved   in  3i  ozs. 


spirits  of  wine,  working  solution  25  minims  stock  solution,  wat«r 
10  ozs. 

Suitable  for  interiors  with  dark  woodwork,  furniture,  etc.  No 
ordinary  dark-room-  light  is  "safe"  for  this  sensitisei-. 

X.B. — A  mixed  hath  of  12  m.  each  green  and  red  stock  solutions 
in  10  ozs.  water  gives  a  paper  sensitive  to  all  colours. 

(c)  Sensitol  violet  :  Stock  solution  l/7th  grain  sensitol  violet  dis- 
solved in  3i  ozs.  spirits  of  wine. 

Working  solution  :  Water,  10  ozs. ;  spirits  of  wine,  4  ozs. ;  stock 
solution,  2  ozs. 

Sensitises  to  all  colours — no  liglhit  may  be  used  iu  development. 
Notes  (1)  Water  must  b?  free  from  carbonic  acid. 

(2)  Sitock  solutions  keep  indefinitely  in  the  dark,  as  also 
does  violet  working  solution. 
Exposure  :  Reckon  speed  of  sensitised  papers  about  125  H.  and  D., 
or  equal  to  a  "  medium  "  speed  plate. 

Development  :  Any  non-staining  develoi)eir — -M.Q.,  amidol,  etc., 
may  be  used. 

Society  of  Master  PHOiOGRArHERS  (Lancashire  and  District). 
— A  general  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  at  the  George  Hotel, 
Preston,  on  Tuesday,  Novemiber  26,  Mr.  F.  Keiiworthy  presiding  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Kay  through  illness.  Minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  held  at  Manchester,  October  30,  were  read  and  confirmed. 
A  vote  of  sympathy  to  Mr.  Kay  was  extended  and  wishing  him  a 
speedy  recover}-. 

Notice  of  motion  given  at  last  meeting  to  increase  the  number 
of  the  committee  from  nine  to  fifteen  was  then  put  forward  and 
carried. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  and  added  to  tho 
committee  : — 

A.  Beckett,  Preston ;  W.  H.  Hioish,  Blackburn ;  C.  Howell,  Black- 
pool;  W.  G.  Frisby,  Stockport;  Ash  Martin,  Birkenhead;  J.  W. 
Stott,  Bury. 

Charges  for  electricity  :  The  different  rates  charged  in  the  various 
towns  caused  a  lengthy  discussion,  and  it  wias  the  general  opinion 
that  photographic  studios  should  be  p'aced  on  power  rate. 

Certificates  for  members  :  This  suggestion  was  strongfly  advocated 
to  counteract  the  cheap  canvassing  firms  who  go  from  house  to  house 
offering  to  give  a  free  enlargement  from  any  cojjy,  and  then  insist 
on  the  householder  purchasing  a  frame  before  they  deliver  the 
enlargement  or  original  copy.  An  interesting  account  of  how  this 
system  started  was  given  by  one  of  the  members.  The  committee 
will  take  into  consideration  the  advisability  of  issuing  certificates- 
to  every  member  of  the  society. 

Question  of  apprentices  :  This  was  deferred  to  a  future  meeting. 
Charges  for  re-sittings  :  This  item  on  the  agenda  provoked  quit© 
a  spirited  discussion,  and  a  large  number  of  members  expressed  their 
opinions  on  tHiis  subject.  The  general  feeling  was  that  with  refer- 
ence to  re-Siittings  it  was  desirable  to  charge  again  for  the  number 
of  plates  used  if  the  fault  was  not  the  operator's,  but  if  the  fault 
lay  with  the  operator  it  was  usual  to  take  the  sitting  again  without 
extra  charge. 

Exihibition  of  members'  work  :  The  members  generally  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  an  exhibition  being  held  at  some  central  place, 
either  in  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  and  suggested  that  every  member 
may  submit  throe  specimens,  the  size  and  style  to  be  left  entirely 
to  the  members'  own  discretion.  It  was  also  suggested  that  invita- 
tions be  given  to  as  many  members  a.s  possible  of  thie  P. P. A.  as  can 
conveniently  attend.  The  arrangements  were  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee. 

Co-operative  Plate  Works,  Limited :  The  latest  position  re- 
gardiing  this  new  concern  was  then  giv(»u  to  the  members  present. 
The  P. P. A.  Council  :  As  this  was  the  last  meeting  of  tlje  year,  it 
was  diecided  to  nominate  two  of  the  members  for  seats  on  the  P. P. A. 
Counoil  for  next  year,  aaid  that  the  names  of  ^lessrs.  Kenworthy 
and  Read  be  submitted  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  P. P. A. 

Printed  copies  of  the  members'  names  and  addresses  from  the- 
inaugmvition  of  the  society,  June  4,  1918,  to  November  12,  1918, 
were  then  handed  round  to  those  present.  A  hot-pot  supper  will  be 
arranged  after  the  February  or  March  meeting. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  conclud'ed  a  most  interesting 
meeting. 
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Correspondence* 

— • 

•.•  CorreapondtnU  thould  never  wriu  on  boih  Mt»  of  the  paper.  No 
notice  it  taken  of  communicatiom  unUu  the  names  and  addretsei 
of  the  writers  are  given. 

'.'  Wt  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expresnd  by 
our  correspjndents. 

MATTEIt*     OF     PROFESSIONAL     MOMENT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentleinen, — In  your  iisue  of  November  22  my  letter  contain*  a 
-iiprint.  "  Mr.  MedcaU  and  other  types  "  iboold  read  "and  other 
lykca."     Mr.   Medcalf  may  object  t<i  being  called  a  type,   thougli 

.  idently  of  the  progreuiTe  K<*-to8ether  type  that  :•  wanted.  The 
lyke  ii  a  Y'oriuhiremran  who  ii  a  good  flgbtcr,  a  good  aport,  and 
^ho  never  leU  go  particularly  of  the  braa*.  If  he  once  geti  the 
idea  that  anion  ii  atreoglli,  he  will  not  let  go  of  that  either. 

I  waa  p:eaMd  to  aee  in  yoor  iane  of  November  29  the  letter  from 
)Ir.  .Marra*  A<kaw  that  ihnw*  him  not  on:y  alive,  but  aS  ready  to 
kick  and  alao  to  be  friendly. 

lite  letter  from  &lr.  Horace  Cha(iinan,  wboae  good  wiahes  I 
reciprocMe,  provea  that  the  toft  anawrr  does  torn  away  wrath,  a 
point  that  aoae  dealera'  clerks  would  do  well  to  ponder. 

By  tuminK  the  other  cheek  .Mr  f  "hajmian  not  <'•'-  »ave>  hi*  face, 
but  uiKy>ver«  mine.  His  amplificati'in  of  the  aeogeante'  men  analogy 
and  of  the  value  of  exoltuivenm  are  |>ointa  w«U  taken. 

Apparmtly  the  pnfmed  aMoriatea  section  i«  to  be  for  all  prac 
tical  porpuaee  a  aefiaraU  body,  but  the  very  idea  of  the  P.P.A 
ht'nn  lk.-hind  it  would,  I  am  afraid,  CHuae  the  pnigreaaive  asiatanl 
to  view  it  with  unfoandad  aiuf>ic:oa,  whilat  undoabtedly  we  ahonid 
have  trouble  tram  tba  rMCtiooarie*  in  oar  own  eamp. 

Let  u*  hope  f«-  a  oooyirai  in  the  rj.ring,  wMa  th«M  things  can  l-.» 
discua<«d.  Alao  let  na  hope  that  if  there  is  a  oampctitive  exhibition 
the  judging  b  not  on  aooh  ridiculous  line*  that  the  praident  it 
•xoflW;o  the  medallist. —Faithfully  youra, 

Scarboro'  and  Bridlington.  W.  Fovna  Bkigham. 
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FIXDINtJ  OUTU<X)R  LIOUTING. 
To  the  Editors. 
GeotlMDan,— Replying  to  Mr.  Oliver  Hortoo't  lettar  in  yoor  iaaue 
of  the  8th  in«..  which  haa  only  juet  reached  na,  the  one  and  only 
•rgnmaiit  h*  puU  forward  in  favour  of  lh«  maUiod  he  prtipasa*  to 
nsa  in  prefarmce  to  my  dirrcti<ma  it  a  phraaa  quotwl  fnm  my 
prwioua  reply  to  him.  He  says  that  to  oooaider  the  sun  to  travrl 
roond  the  subject  haa  the  merit  of  being  "  baaed  on  actual  farts 
that  eiiat.  •  If  .Mr  Hoetoa  wanii  to  en(«r  the  liaU  with  me  ..ti 
poinU  of  fact  in  ph\-Moal  geography  or  aatrooaaiy  I  fear  I  must 
admit  my  ignorance,  but  up  to  tite  date  I  left  school  Um  aeenud 
theorea  ware  that  this  plane*  and  aU  Ue  Mnlaots  moved  nrand 
the  tun. 

However,  tfaM,  will  not  interfere  wJlh  my  critic  osing  hia  adapta- 
tion, wtiich  u  prohably  joat  aa  good  as.  but  not  beUer  than,  my 
original  plan.  May  I  point  out  that  in  any  tubjcvt  on  which  the 
ton  thiriM  any  itpri|^t  object  OMta  a  shadow  in  the  form  of  a  line 
and  that  aU  tftaae  linea  are  panllal  all  over  the  tubject,  and  are 
the  Mtibla  cootinaatioaa  of  tba  nnaeen  laya  of  light?  It  it  the 
Hwirrd  light  ifirectson  (or  shadow  Aiwetcoc,  which  u  the  tame 
Ihing)  whSd)  one  would  nae  the  band  of  ones  walch  to  indicate  in 
my  mMhod.  and  that  it  the  eatence  of  uKng  a  watoh  dial  Mr 
H->rl«n  would  apparently  prafar  ti  have  the  band  pointing  to  the 
sun.  K.,werer.  hU  word  •  if  "  commencing  hit  aeeond  tenlence 
«.>uld  aoggart  that  he  it  sii.l  not  completely  a  convert  to  a  w-iw^fic 
and  aocarala  melliod  of  finding  what  waa  prnwoalv  a  matter 
lirnely  of  gusat-work. 

The  repniaoh  cnotained  in  hia  ow  of  the  word  "  belatad  "  I  feel 
ca  J  fw  a  little  defence.  I  d«  not  kw.w  if  Mr.  Horton  haa  been 
a  ..Jdier  or  not.  If  ha  haa  he  wiU  realise  that  literary  work  i.  n.a 
e«acUy  caey  under  active  sarvice  conditiona,  even  thoee  existing  not 
quite  in  •  the  line,"  and  when  I  aay  that  part  of  that  article  was 
worked  .iul  dunng  «4iat  U  known  aa  the  '  March  ttuot,"  and  the 
rMoainder  of  it  under  tha  strained  oonditione  following  that  great 
rrtreat,  perhaps  lie  will  feel  inekned  to  be  les*  critical  of  a  method 


on  which  he  haa  not  yet  been  able  to  make  ajiy  real  improvement.  As 
to  my  additional  explanation  being  "beJated,"  Mr.  Horton's  query 
reached  me  one  night  just  at  "  lighte-out,"  and  in  defiance  of 
regulations  my  reply  was  vriUeti  by  the  flicker  of  a  stub-end  of 
candle,  and  waa  in  the  censor's  hands  next  morning. 

It  calls  for  great  enthusiasm  to  keep  in  touch  with  one's  profes- 
sion in  the  way  I  have  been  attempting  to  do,  and  it  is  a  great 
encouragameiu.  to  know,  through  criticism,  that  one's  work  is  reed 
with  interert;  and  a  little  sarcasm  of  the  right  lort  adds  a  ^pice 
to  any  argument,  but  really  no  one  need  caU  a  soldier  to  account  for 
lack  of  promptness.  Even  civilians,  with  all  the  reeourcee  of 
civilisation  at  their  6:bow  or  round  the  comer,  are  not  alwavs  able 
to  keep  up  a  perfectly  prompt  and  continuous  supply  of  their 
various  specialties.— Yours   faithfully,  D    Charif, 

November  25.   1918.  ^-HARLEs. 


THE     REFLEX    CAMERA. 
To  the  Editors. 
Oentlemen  -In  your  recent  notice  of  the  late  Mr.  Adams.of  Charing 
CroMKoad.theweM-known  photographic  apparatus  dealer,  vou  made 
a  reference  to  his  interest,  among  other  things,  in  the  reflex  "principle 
m  camera  construction.    I  do  not  know  to  whom  the  reflex  principle 
IS  generally  ascribed,  but  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that 
a   reflex   camera   made  on  the  principle  of  today,   with    a    mirror 
throwing  the  image  from  the  one  lens  to  the  top  of  the  camera  and 
at  the  fcroe  tmie.  or  immediately  after,  jni.king  the  exposure  by  a 
umfied  movement    was  exhibited  by  myself  at  a  work  exhibition  at 
the  Polytechnic.  Regent  Street,  in  1890-that  is,  twenty-eight  years 
ago.     On  that  eameta.  which  was  made  in  inetil  (from  an  old  tin 
biacmt  *K>x,  to  be  exact),  v  .a  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  as  a  new 
principle  wm  evolved,   the  undersigned   (myself)   wouW   be  pleased 
to  expUm   it  to  anyone   interested.       Among   the  several   London 
makers  who  aaked  me  to  do  thit  was  Mr.  Adams,  who  at  that  time 
had  a  place  of  buaineas  in  Aldersgate  Street  {opposite   the  .Metro- 
p«liUn  Sution).  and   who  was  much  interested.     His  objection  to 
the  earner*  and   the  principle  was  that,  as  the  camera  was  made 
of  metal  and  necessarily  would  hava  t«  he  tc  ensure  accuracv,   il 
would  need  a  cumrlete  set  of  metal  working  loo!,  laving  down       I 
mutt  confeM  I  did  not  see  hU  point,  nor  ever  have. "  Several  other 
well-known    makers   saw   tho  camera,    including  Mr   Lancaster,   of 
Birmingham,   but  1  got  no  real  encouragement.     It*  fact  is    I  do 
not  think  anyone  saw   the  advantage  of  the  principle  evolv^       I 
bad  Uken  out  a  provisional  patent  in  company  with  a  friend  -ii  the 
country,    who   had   made   the   instrument.       Perhaps   it   would   be 
tlnctly  fairer  to  aay  we  jointly  invented  the  idea.     In  six  months 
time,   having  received  no  encouragement   whatsoever,    we  did   not 
apply  for  a  complete  patent.     It  would  not  surprise  me  to  know,  or 
to  hare  proof,  that  someone  Wfore  myself  and  friend  had  thought 
out  the  Me.,   but  these  are  the  facU  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
and  in  so  f«r  ss  Mr.    .Vdams  w.«  concerned.      I   will  sav,  however 
.Mr.   .Adams  g»ve  me  more  promise  than  anvone  e'je.     Passing  his 
shop  the  other  day  I  looked  in  and  reminded  him  of  my  connection 
with  th.  reflex  and  my  visit  to  him  so  many  years  ago.     As  much 
had  pasM<d  since  then,  and  both  he  and  I  had  changed  a  kit,  I  don't 
think  he  real.y  remembered  me. 

Inventors  should,   however,   never  be  discouraged   by   folks   who 
are  apparent  experU  (this  haa  no  reference  whatsoever  to  Mr.  Adams) 
who  sUt«  that  their  invention  is  impracticable.      In  my  experience 
many   men   who  are  a,n«,aled    to.    while   worthy   men  "enough    and 
"Tnt         '  "°  V<"<:^i^mn  at  all,  or  prophetic  instinct,  if 
you  IMi^lffViis  lack  of  essential  quality  often  passes  a  good  thing 
oiiUrely.     Ai.  two  glaring  iiutances  of  this,  I  may  say  that  one  of 
the  finest  half  tone  block  engraving  firms,  with  an  admitted  great 
^lentiat   connected   therewith,   told   me   that   three-colour   half-tone 
bkicks  would  never  !>*  of  any  u«.  or  ever  be  put  to  go<Kl  service 
That  firm,  needless  to  say,   is  no  longer  in  existence.     While  one 
of  the  oldest  c.mern  makers  in  Great  Britain  aire  told  me  he  would 
never  make  a  film  camera,  for  he  did  not  beTieve  film  would  ever 
be  mors  than  a  chiW*  toy.     That  concern  still  makes  cameras,   it 
:s   true— perha}»   500  a   year-while  the  principle   I   extolled,   and 
which  he  ridiculed,  and  the  film  which  he  said  was  only  a  child's 
toy.  was  responsible  for  making  the  little  sum  of  3i  million  pounds 
in  one  year  (1916)  for  one  firm  alone.— Yours  truly, 

_  ^  ,   .  .       _  Fbedkric  T.  Corkktt. 

Research  Laboratonei,  Butter  Hill  House,  Dorking,  Nov.  30. 
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nnsioers  to  Correspondents* 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
In  e»mtguenct  ef  gtntral  reduced  $uppliet  of  paptr,  at  the  result 

,f  ftrohibition  of  the  importation  of  much  wood  pulp  and  grass, 

TtmMer  space  will  he  available  until  further  notice  for  replies 

to  correspondents. 
Mareover.  v)t  wUl  answer  by  post  if  stamped  and  addressed  enve- 

/ope  is  enclosed  for  reply:  Scent  International  Coupon,  from 

readers  abroad. 
The  full  questions  and  answers  will  be  printed  only  in  the  case  of 

inquirifs  of  general  interest. 
Queries  to  be  answered  in  the  Friday's 


Journal  "  must  reach  us 


-Z^m^nr  than    Tuesday  {posted    Monday),   and    should    be 
addressed  to  the  Editors. 

C  M  -We  are  sorry  we  know  of  nothing  which  will  remove  ink 
'sUi'i^  from  a  print  without  injury.  In  the  case  of  a  platinum 
print,  you  might  try  painting  with  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder 
but  that  would  not  do  for  a  bromide  print,  and,  of  conise,  it  will 
remove  any  water-colour  applied  to  a  platinum  print. 

Bluk  -It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  th*  enlarge- 
ment except  on  th«  basis  of  in^peo-fect  bleacfhing  of  the  P^"J*- 
Some  of  the  papers  now  obtainable  are  difficult  to  bleach  with  fcho 
ordinary  f  errioyanide  bi-omide  mixture,  and  only  bleach  completely 
if  you  "add  some  ammonia  to  the  bleacher.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  makers  of  the  paper  would  have  any  other  explanation 
than  this.  It  should  be  wwtih,  while  submitting  the  matter  to 
them. 

_\_  H.— Our  advice  to  you,  particularly  in  reference  to  your  inteii- 

"  tion  to  use  the  telephoto  for  colour  negatives,  is  to  be  content 
witib  sucih  moderate  magnification  as  you  can  get  witJh  the  Ross 
T«lecentric.  By  so  doing  you  obtain  a  large  working  aperture  (an 
important  point  in  colour  exposures,  not  only  as  regards  time  of 
exposure,  but  also  equally  as  regards  quality  of  the  result)  and 
also  critical  definition  over  the  field.  We  think  you  would  find 
that  the  occasions  were  few  wihen  you  could  make  usie  of  the 
greater  magnifications  with  the  lenses  of  the  type  you  name. 

O.  E. — 1.  We  believe  that  the  only  machines  now  to  be  obtained 
are  those  made  by  Mr.  Ellis  Graber,  16,  Newton  Road,  Tunbridge 
Wells.  Messrs.  Wellington  and  Ward  need  to  make  large  machines, 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  they  continue  to  do  so.  2.  Always 
on  glass.  This  should  be  prepared  with  ox-gaU  to  ensure  easy 
stripping.  3.  Metol  hydroquinone  and  an  acid  fixer  are  usually 
employed,  and  hypo-alum  toning  is  most  generally  used.  For 
pure  sepias  the  ordinary  sulphide  process  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
certain,  as  some  brands  of  paper  will  only  tone  to  a  purple  brown 
with  hypo-alum. 

\Y    X. 1.  We  cannot  see  how  you  can  divide  the  profits  on  the 

,plan  you  mention.  We  slhould  suggest  that  rent  and  all  other 
expenses  should  be  paid!  out  of  the  takings  as  a  first  charge,  then 
an  agreed  amount  paid  to  each  per  hour  worked,  and  that  all 
remaining  profits  should  be  equally  divided.  2.  Three  1,000  c.p. 
haJf-watt  lamps  should  be  sufiioient  for  your  purpose,  and  these 
should  be  placed  about  five  feet  from  tihe  sitter  in  an  L  shape, 
one  nearly  in  front  of  the  sitter,  one  about  three  feet  from  this 
to  one  eide,  and  the  other  about  18  inches  or  two  feet  further 
ibacik  to  give  you  a  slide  light,  height  about  7  to  8  feet  from  the 
floor. 

Acton. — Your  trouble  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  your  lamps 
are  too  near  to  the  sitter.  If  you  will  considlea-  that  with  a  lamp 
6  ft.  from  itihe  floor  and,  say,  4  ft.  from  the  sitter's  head  that 
•She  upper  pant  receives  nearly  three  times  as  much  light  as  the 
feet,  you  must  expect  the  latter  to  be  under-exposed.  We  should 
leave  one  lamp  in  the  recess  »n<l  bring  the  other  more  in  front  of 
tihe  sitter,  raising  it  to  about  7i  ft.  fi-om  the  floor.  This  wall 
improve   the   lighting,    and    with   a   small    cirouilad-   head-screen. 


covered  with  cheese-cloth  to  soften  the  top  light,  you  should  get 
evenly  illuminated  imngee.  This  will  lengthen  the  exposure 
slighlbly,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 
E.  E. — ^To  obtain  the  efleot  you  desire  you  must  use  a  dark  back- 
gi'ound,  say  dark  green  or  dark  red  serge.  The  vignette  is 
obtained  by  placing  a  black  card  cut  into  a  suitable  curve  ivith 
serrated  edges  between  the  lens  and  the  sitter ;  the  upper  part  is 
not  vignetted.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  definite  distance  for 
this,  as  much  depends  upon  tflie  focal  length  and  aperture  of  the 
lens.  For  a  head  of  the  size  you  siend  you  rfiould  use  at  lea.^t  a 
10-in.  lens,  and  //7.7  is  rather  a  small  apertui-e.  You  can  modify 
the  colour  of  the  vignette  by  tilting  the  card  so  that  it  catches 
more  or  less  light.  The  effect  may  also  be  obtained  by  putting  a 
serrated  card  in  the  camera  bellows  about  half-way  between  the 
lens  and  the  plate,  but  this  does  niot  answer  so  well  as  putting  it 
in   front. 

Studio  Grottp  Lens.— 1.  In  a  small  branch  studio,  size  20  by  12  ft., 
what  lens  would  you  recommend  as  being  most  suitable  for  taking 
groups  of  from  six  to  twenty  persons  postcaud  size  and  to  be  full 
length,  landscape  shape ;  amd  also  groups  of  eight  or  ten  persons, 
upright  shape?  The  camera  is  only  ^-plate  size  and  is  now 
fitted  w-ith  a  Roes  Homocentric  8-in.  lens.  2.  For  what  other 
purpose  -would  the  lens  you  mow  recommend  prove  -useful?  3. 
Name  and  price  of  book  dealing  in  simple  language  with  the 
different  kinds  of  lenses  and  their  uses.— Fusiueb. 

1.  You  -would  -want  a  lens  of  about  5^  focus  for  the  horizontal 
group  ixwtraits :  for  the  upright  you  could  run'to  about  9  ins.  ;  in 
both  cases  reckoming  by  the  height  of  the  figures  alone.  2.  The  6 
in.  would  form  a  medium  wide  angle  for  Ralf-plate  work.  3. 
"Photographic  lenses"  by  Andrews  and  Beck,  price  Is. 

Nemo. — Collotype  is  by  no  means  an  easy  process  to  work.  a«  it 
depends  so  m^uch  on  the  weather  conditions.  Certaiinly  it  would 
be  useless  for  you  to  think  of  picking  it  up  from  a  book.  You 
would  need  to  have  a  course  of  practical  instruction,  say  at  the 
L.C.C.  School  of  Photo-Engraving,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
Piersonally,  we  should  think  that  unless  your  production  is  on  a 
very  large  scale  it  would  not  pay  you  to  do  your  own  photo- 
m,ech(anical  work,  but  it  would  be  better  to  put  it  out  to  a  fii-m 
like  Hood  and  Co.,  of  Middlesibrough.  The  pictures  in  "The 
.Sketcih  '■  are  by  the  rotary  process  of  photogravure;  that  is  to  say, 
photogravures  printed  from  a  rotating  cylinder  instead  of  from 
flat  plates.  This  is  a  job  only  for  the  large  printei-,  as  the  machine 
for  it  is  a  costly  installation.  Here  again  you  oan  get  cards 
printed  by  the  process  by  firms  such  as  Vandiyck,  Ltd.,  Bristol. 
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THE  1919  ALMANAC. 

The  comparatively  sudden  conclusion  of  the  war  has  not 
been  without  its  embarrassments  for  publishers.  A  recent 
noUble  instance  was  the  Punch  "  Almanack,"  which  must 
have  been  barely  off  the  printing  machines  when  the 
«rmistic«  was  signed,  and  on  publication  showed  itself  so 
little  conscious  of  the  approacning  end  of  warfare  that  it 
devoted  its  coloured  cartoon  to  the  poesibilitv  of  our  legis- 
lators having  to  den  khaki,  and  forecast  tb«  end  o'  the 
war,  in  Mr.  Raven  Hill's  beautiful  drawing,  as  taking 
place  in  1919.  Publishers  of  other  annual  works  have 
naturally  found  themselves  in  like  circumstances,  and  the 
publishers  of  our  Almanac  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
While  in  our  private  lives  we  welcome  already  the  removal 
of  many  restrictions,  the  things  which  dictate  the  policy  of 
a  publi.iher,  namely,  the  shortage  and  price  of  paper  and 
the  restricted  facilities  of  printing  and  binding,  remain 
the  same  and  are  not  likely  to  undergo  any  appreciable 
alleviation  for  some  months  to  come.  Hence  the  1919 
Almanac  possesses  a  character  which  was  impressed  upon 
it  during  the  final  period  of  the  war.  At  the  time  of 
writing  it  is  passing  through  the  presa,  and  unless  un- 
foreseen obstacles  present  themselves  it  should  be  on  sale 
at  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of  February.  For 
the  !)econd  time  the  price  of  the  paper  edition  will  be  one 
•ihilling  and  sixpence,  and  that  of  the  cloth-bound  conv 
half-a-crown.  Althongh  there  has  been  a  further  neces- 
sity to  reduce  somewhat  the  text  portion,  it  will  be  found, 
we  hope,  that  the  book  contains  a  great  amount  of  valu- 
able reading  for  photographers  generally,  together  with 
a  feature,  of  which  we  will  say  more  another  week,  of 
«pecial  interest  to  the  amateur  photographer. 


EX    CATHEDRA. 


Blue 
HsUf-Watts, 


We  do  not  like  to  be  at  all  sure,  until 
we  know  more  about  it,  of  the  advan- 
tage which  it  would  appear  is  claimed  in  America  for  a 
new  type  of  half-watt  lamp  the  bulb  of  which  is  of  blue 
glass.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  benefit 
can  result  by  cutting  out  part  of  the  radiations  from  the 
filament.  The  suggestion  seems  to  have  something  in 
common  with  that  which  has  been  made  more  than  once 
in  connection  with  daylight  studios,  namely,  their  glazing 
with  blue  glass  in  order  to  produce  a  more  actinic  illumi- 
nation !  But  even  if  such  a  desirable  end  were  reached  by 
the  new  half-watt,  we  should  still  be  obtaining  a  technical 
advantage  in  exchange  for  a  commercial  drawback.  One 
very  positively  good  feature  of  the  half -watt  lamps  in  com- 
parison with  an  enclosed  arc  is  the  yellowish  character  of 
the  illumination.  The  advantage  may  not  be  obvious  at  a 
first  glance,  but  we  have  in  mind  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful portrait  photographers  making  extensive  use  of  arti- 
ficial light  to  whom  a  yellowish  illumination  commended 
itself  on  the  ground  that  the  sitter,  as  seen  by  any  friend 
accompanying  her,  looked  very  much  beAer  than  in  a 
bluish  lignt.  The  effect  mizht  not  have  its  counterpart 
in  the  finished  portrait,  out  first  impressions  go  a 
long  way,  and  the  lady  having  been  assured  that  she 
looked  charming  at  the  time  of  the  sitting  would  thereby 
be  disposed  in  favour  of  the  portraits  when  they  finally 

reached  her. 

a  •  • 

Dstf4(-8lid«s.  The  evil  effects  of  damp  on  the  ordin>ary 
pattern  of  dark-slide  are  perhaps  not 
always  sufficiently  recognised.  There  is  no  more  certain 
way  of  warping  the  thin  wood,  from  which  the  shutters  of 
these  slides  are  made,  than  by  damp,  followed  Vy  rapid 
drying,  and  directly  this  happens  the  slide  ceases  to  be 
lightproof.  It  is  not  possible  to  suggest  a  home  remedy 
for  a  slide  with  warped  shutters;  the  only  effective  one  is 
to  return  the  slide  to  the  makers  for  the  fitting  of  entirely 
new  shutters.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  such 
tliie^Jfftt  being  stored  in  anything  like  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere. We  came  in  contact  recently  with  a  worker  who 
had  left  an  ordinary  double  mahogany  book-form  slide  for 
two  or  three  days  in  a  rather  damp  dark-room,  >vith  the 
result  that  when  the  slide  was  next  required  the  draw-out 
shutters  were  almost  too  stiff  to  pull  fully  out.  The  slide 
in  question  was  placed  near  a  heating  stove  in  order  to 
get  it  dry  quickly,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  warped 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  not  possible  to  insert  it  in 
the  camera  with  anything  like  a  proper  fit,  and,  in  fact, 
the  warping  of  the  slide  was  so  bad  that  light  was 
admitted  at  the  corners,  completely  spoiling  the  plates. 
This  may  be  an  extreme  case ;  but  it  is  given  as  a  warning 
what  to  expect,  especially  with  modem  slides,  which  are 
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Diobably  made  of  mahogany  less  well  seasoned  than  was 
the  case  with  the  apparatus  of  a  score  of  years  ago,  which 
would  stand  a  great  deal  of  careless  treatment  without 
being  any  the  worse.  If  a  slide  has  got  wet,  or  is  sus- 
pected of  being  damp,  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  t«  dry 
It  very  slowly  in  a  fairly  warm  room,  as  no  ill  effect  will 
tlien  be  likely  to  result.  If,  after  being  dried  the  shutters 
still  run  stiffly,  the  best  way  to  ease  them  is  by  lubricating 
with  a  soft  black  lead  pencil.  Slides  with  vulcanite 
shutters  give  verv  little  trouble  in  this  respect,  provided 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  bending  the  shutters  unduly.  While 
on  the  suhject  a  word  may  be  added  on  the  popular  metal 
slides  so  much  in  use.  These  slides  are  generally  very  well 
made  and  will  stand  a  lot  of  rough  usage,  but  it  is  not 
wise  to  try  them  too  far.  The  design  leaves  very  little 
room  for  clearance  between  the  draw-out  shutter  of  the 
slide  and  the  film  of  the  plate,  hence  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  bend  the  shutters,  for,  though  this  may  not  be  suffi- 
ciently bad  to  prevent  inserting  the  shutter  into  its 
aroove,  a  very  little  will  he  enough  to  abrade  or  scratcli 
the  surface  of  the  plate.  We  have  more  than  once  heard 
of  trouble  arising  from  this  cause.  These  slides  are  also  a 
danger  when  the  dead  black  paint  on  the  insides  becomes 
worn  off.  There  are  photographers  who  assume  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  very'little  moment,  but  we  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe  in  having  everything  inside  the  camera 

and  slides  as  dead  black  as  possible. 
«  *  * 

Exposure  The  modern  photographer  is  rather  ant 

Meters.  to  look  with  disfavour  upon  the  expo- 

sure meter,  as  being  the  instrument  of  the  amateur. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  the  photographer  should 
not  take  advantage  of  it  in  some  of  the  more  difficult 
branches  of  his  work,  without  feeling  that  such  is  in  any 
way  "infra  dig."  Take  copying,  for  instance,  or  the 
photography  of  a  piece  of  machinery  in  some  engineering 
shop,  where  the  light  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  tricky. 
Many  hundreds  of  plates  are  doubtless  wasted  in  the  run 
of  a  year  upon  guesswork  or  experiments  which  the  use 
of  an  exposure  meter  would  have  saved.  We  recently 
heard  a  photographer  complain  that  he  never  got  a  correct 
exposure  when  relying  on  his  meter,  one  of  the  standard 
])atterns.  Subsequent  discussion  elicited  the  fact  that 
when  he  was  ascertaining  the  "  meter  time"  he  neglected 
to  observe  a  very  necessary  rule,  i.e.,  to  hold  the  instru- 
iiient  facing  the  light,  and  vol  tlie  light  reflected  from  the 
subject.  The  fact  of  the  matter  often  is  that  many 
operators  do  not  pay  enough  attention  to  the  instructions 
issued  with  the  meter.  When  counting  the  "  meter  time  " 


in  seconds  few  operators  trouble  to  employ  a  watch,  pre- 
ferring to  do  their  counting  in  their  own  heads.  This, 
again,  is  likely  to  cause  error,  since  the  conception  of  th& 
period  of  time  designated  "a  second"  is  very  widely 
different  in  the  minds  of  different  people.  Great  care  to 
ensure  accuracy  is  certainly  not  essential,  but  a  certain 
approximation  is  necessary  if  the  test  is  to  have  any  value 
at  all.  When  working  under  bad  conditions  of  lighting, 
when  the  meter  is  most  likely  to  be  used  and  is  certainly 
most  valuable,  the  operator  may  grudge  the  long  time 
taken  in  order  to  make  the  light-test.  Many  users  of  the 
Watkins  meters  are  not  aware  that  the  two  exposures,  the- 
meter  and  camera,  may  be  made  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  By  selecting  a  suitable  stop  for  the  plate  in  use; 
which  can  be  found  on  reference  to  a  table  in  the  Watkins 
booklet,  the  darkening  of  the  paper  to  the  tint  indi- 
cates that  the  period  of  exposure  has  been  reached,  thus 
saving  all  calculation.  Another  point  that  many  workers 
overlook  is  that  the  meter  should  always  be  exposed  on 
the  worst  lighted  part  of  the  subject  or  its  equivalent,  for 
obvious  reasons.  Neglect  of  this  has  often  resulted  in- 
the  meter  being  blamed  for  giving  an  incorrect  reading. 
We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  skilled  photographer  will 
need  to  use  a  meter  for  every  ordinary  exposure  that  he 
makes.  For  this  there  is  certainly  no  need,  but  wherk 
working  under  difficult  lighting  conditions,  or  undertaking 
new  and  strange  subjects,  even  the  most  expert  worker  can 
have  no  better  assistant.     ' 

^  *  * 

Lens  There    is    one    point    to    which    British 

Mounts.  opticians  might  give  attention  when  de- 

signing new  anastigmats  for  after-the-war  trade,  and  that 
is  to  provide  each  instrument  with  a  deep  hood.  The 
shallow  mounts  in  which  some  of  our  best  anastigmats  are 
sold  are  quite  inadequate  for  one  of  their  prim  ry  pur- 
poses, i.e.,  that  of  cutting  off  the  brilliant  light  falling 
upon  the  front  surface  of  the  glass.  No  matter  how  per- 
fect the  lens  itself  may  be,  such  is  fatal  to  the  making  of 
a  clear,  bright  negative.  We  have  only  to  fix  a  temporary 
shade  to  the  lens  to  cut  off  this  light  in  order  to  realise 
what  a  drawback  a  shallow  liood  really  is.  One  of  the  best 
anastigmats  that  we  have  ever  used  shows  this  to  a  great 
degree.  The  front  glass  of  the  instrument  is  practically 
flush  with  the  front  of  the  lens  mount,  and  when  near  win- 
dows or  other  strong  illumination  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
camera  there  is  a  marked  veil  even  upon  the  image  as  seen- 
on  the  focussing  screen.  Obviously,  good  negatives  cannot 
be  expected  under  such  circumstances  unless  the  lens  is 
hooded.      In  the  case  of  another  old-fashioned  instrument 


SUMMARY. 

Ill  a  conti-ibuted  article  Mr.  W.  E.  Dcbsnbam  puis  the  case  for  the 
use  of  a  ahort-focus  lens,  when  the  occasion  demands,  in  a  convincing 
way.     (P.  558.) 

Business  changes  are  always  going  on,  so  tha'.  we  give  a  little 
practical  advice  to  those  who  contemplate  buying  or  starting  a 
studio.     (P.  555.) 

Some  pra<'tical  suggestions  on  plate  economy,  based  on  the  use 
nf  different  sizes  from  those  usually  employed,  are  made  in  the  re- 
i«ort  of  the  Sheffield  Professional  Photographers'  Association. 
(P.  561.) 

Across  the  Atlantic  half-watt  lamps  with  blue  glass  bulbs  are 
finding  a  certain  amount  of  favour.  We  point  out  certain  disad- 
vantages in  connection  with  the  use  in  a  paragraph  on  page  554. 

At  a  dinner  given  by  the  Edinburgih  Society  of  Professional 
Photographers  other  matters  besides  viands  -vere  discussed.  (P.  560.) 

The  future  outlook  for  assistants,  the  production  of  all-Britisli 
leiise.s,  and  chemical  poisoning  are  the  principal  subjects  of  cone- 
spondenoe  on  pages  562-3. 

.\  charge  of  alleged  false  pretences  against  a  London  photographer, 
resulting  in  an  acquittal,  is  reported  on  page  561. 

A  note  upon  some  precautions  necessarj-  to  the  successful  use  of 


exposure  meters,  particularly  accuracy  in  counting  seconds  for  test.* 
in  good  light,  and  also  placing  the  meter  near  the  less  illuminated 
parts  of  the  subject,  will  be  found  on  page  554. 

Some  useful  dodges  in  eveiyday  photograpliic  practice  will  be- 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  meeting.  {P.  559.) 

The  first  portion  of  the  twenty-first  Traill  Taylor  lecture,  br 
Mr.  W.  F.  Twyman  on  tJie  use  of  the  interferometer  for  testing 
optical  systems  is  given  on  page  556. 

The  present  damp  weather  is  trying  for  any  apparatus  mainly 
constructed  of  wood.  A  note  on  the  care  of  dark -slides  appears  oil 
page  553. 

In  "Answers  to  Correspondents,"  lens  matters,  studio  illumina- 
tion, and  obtaining  clean  bromide  enlargements  are  among  the  .sub- 
jects dealt  with.     (P.  564.) 

Notices  of  three  new  publications  dealing  with  optical  calculations, 
shutter  repairs,  and  improving  negatives  appear  on  page  558. 

We  have  in  the  past  made  rather  too  many  sacrifices  to  portability., 
one  of  them  being  the  abolition  of  the  lens  hood ;  with  most  rapid 
lenses  an  appreciable  increase  in  brilliancy  will  be  secured  if  the  lent* 
be  properly  shaded.     (P.  554.) 

A  brief  report  of  the  lecture  on  the  new  colour-sensitising  dyes, 
by  Professor  Pope  and  Dr.  Mills,  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society., 
will  be  found  on  page  559. 
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-•'t  well  back  in  its  mount  a  hood  was  never  required,  and 

the  negatives  were  as  bright  as  could  be  wished.  Those  who 

use   lenses   in    "sunk   mounts,"    unless   there  is  separate 

■reening  as  in   many   reflex  cameras,   can  doubtless  fur- 

lih  abundant  evidence  in  this  direction,  and  for  them  a 

ortable  lens  hood  that  can  be  quickly  attached  and  re- 

!Oved  should   be  regarded   as  an   indispensable  item  of 

|uipment  even  for  ordinary  work.     The  shallow  mount 

as,    of  course,   designed   in   the   first  place  to   fulfil   the 

■■mauds    for    lightness    and    portability,    but    for    these 

Ivantagee  much  has  to  be  sacrificed :   for  one  thing,  the 

!a.<tsee  of  the  lens  itself  are  not  protected  against  acci- 

■  .!  damage  as  v.-as  the  case  with  the  older-fashioned 

imenta  set  well  back  into  their  mounts.     It  is  to  the 

uaker's  advantage  that  his  lens  should  give  its  beet  per- 

ormance   without    undue   trouble,    whereas,    through    an 

'Iterator  overlooking  the  need  of  screening,  a  certain  in- 

trument,    while  capable  of    the    very   highest   work,    is 

judged  inferior  to  one  to  which  it  may  be  in  every  way 

equal  except  in  the  matter  of  its  mounting. 


THE    SITE    OF    THE    STUDIO. 

These  are  two  obvious  ways  of  acquiring  a  studio,  or,  in 
Tact,  any  other  business;  one  being  to  take  over  an  exist- 
Mg  concern,  and  the  other  to  break  new  ground  and  start 
from  the  beginning.  Of  the  first  method  little  need  be 
said  if  the  idea  be  to  continue  on  the  old  lines,  otherwise 
it  is  neoeesary  to  take  into  consideration  the  poaaibilities 
of  extending  and  improving  the  volume  and  claaa  of  busi- 
neae,  and  in  that  case  the  proposition  should  be  viewed 
in  the  same  light  as  if  starting  a  new  studio. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  we  are  just 
now  in  a  state  of  transition  from  war  conditions  to  those 
of  normal  times,  and  that  in  consequence  it  is  very  difficult 
to  judge  of  the  eligibility  of  premise*  or  sites  in  districts 
which  have  been  rendered  prosperous  bv  an  inrush  of 
soldiers  or  munition  workers.  Many  of  the  special  muni- 
tion factories  will  doubtless  be  converted  into  ordinary 
engineering  shops  and  mills  while  others  will  be  dis- 
mantled, and  the  trade  of  the  district  will  shrink  to  it« 
pre-war  dimensions.  Leaving  this  point  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion, there  are  many  questions  to  be  answered  satisfac- 
torily before  one  risks  capital  in  a  new  venture. 

An  important  one  is  whether  the  position  and  locality 
is  suitable  for  the  class  of  work  it  is  intended  to  turn  out 
and  the  price  which  is  to  be  charged.  Cheap  postcards 
would  not  yield  a  living  in  Bond  Street  any  more  than 
would  whole  plates  at  five  or  six  ^ineas  a  doxen  in 
Bethnal  Green.  A  good  guide  is  to  inspect  closely  other 
shops  in  the  district,  and  to  note  the  class  of  goods  and 
the  prices  charged;  this  is  a  good  indication  of  the  tastes 
and  means  of  the  residents,  whose  orders  are  to  be  sought. 
The  large  multiple  shopkeepen  and  stores  have  special 
experts  for  this  work,  who  spend  days  in  watching  an 
apparently  desirable  position  before  opening  a  branch. 
If  a  really  good  position  can  be  found  it  is  worth  enduring 
some  inconvenience  in  the  way  of  accommodation  and 
paying  a  fairly  high  rent,  as  neither  comfortable  pre- 
mises nor  small  expenses  will  lead  to  success  if  there  are 
few  orders. 

The  question  of  day  or  electric  light  is  one  which  is 
closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  one.  We  have  known 
first-rate  openings  to  be  passed  over  because  no  daylight 
studio  could  be  arranged  for,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  a  .itruggling  business  was  turned  into  a  thriving  one 
by  closing  the  fourth  floor  glass-room  and  installing  an 
up-to-date  electric  light  installation  upon  the  first  floor. 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakee  is  to  take  premises  because 


they  contain  the  orthodox  top-lighted  studio.  This  was 
a  necessity  in  the  times  when  there  was  no  electric  light 
and  when  slow  wet  plates  were  used  for  portraiture,  but 
times  have  changed,  and  our  ideas  must  change  with 
them. 

In  all  photographic  businesses,  except  those  of  the  highest 
class,  facilities  for  exhibiting  specimens  are  an  important 
factor.  There  are  a  few  so  fortunately  situated  that 
nothing  beyond  a  brass  plate  is  necessary  to  show  their 
whereabouts.  One  or  two  dispense  even  with  that,  but 
it  may  be  assumed  with  safety,  that  leaving  out  any 
private  connection  that  a  photographer  may  have  a  good 
window  show  will  bring  enough  chance  trade  to  cover 
expenses.  It  is  not  everyone  who  can  hang  upon  the 
fringes  of  society  and  haunt  the  theatres  and  restaurants 
to  pick  up  business,  and  to  the  steady  hardworking  man 
the  showcase  or  window  is  a  sheet  anchor.  One  cannot 
obtain  business  without  advertising  in  some  way,  and  a 
good  show  is  probably  the  cheapest  way  there  is.  One 
can  soon  fritter  away  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  free 
sittings,  circulars,  and;  other  ine£Fective  devices,  while 
this  amount  spent  on  a  higher  rental  to  secure  a  good 
window,  wojild  prove  a  paying  investment.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  artificial  light  be 
adopted  the  whole  business  may  be  conducted  on  the  shop 
level,  and  the  other  floors  let  off. 

When  planning  premises  too  much  space  is  often  allowed 
for  the  reception-room,  and  the  dark  and  other  work- 
rooms are  pinched  for  space.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  few 
modern  studios  have  a  crowd  of  sitters  waiting  at  once. 
and  a  large  wall  space  covered  with  out-of-date  enlarge- 
ments is  no  longer  a  necessity,  if  ever  it  was.  Dressing- 
room  accommodation  should  be  looked  after,  and  in  any 
good  class  establiiihment  there  should  be  at  least  two 
dree-oing-rooms,  so  that  sitters  need  not  be  hurried  in  their 
preparations. 

The  proximity  of  undesirable  businesses  to  a  studio 
should  not  be  overlooked,  and,  as  a  rule,  premises  should 
not  be  taken  over  any  shop  in  which  food  is  prepared  or 
sold.  There  was  one  eminent  photographer  who  suc- 
ceeded in  a  studio  over  a  "sausage  and  mashed"  em- 
porium, but  as  his  work  was  of  an  exclusive  character  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  ceramic  enamels  clients  had  to  come  to 
him  in  spite  of  the  sausages. 

Among  minor  but  still  important  considerations  are 
such  matters  as  staircases  and  lifts.  In  these  da3r8  people 
will  not  climb  to  the  fifth  storey  to  visit  the  photographer. 
Recently  a  photographer  of  our  acquaintance  declined  a 
most  attractive  studio  because  it  was  at  this  elevation, 
and  there  was  no  possibility  of  installing  a  lift.  Many 
profitable  sitters  are  elderly  people,  and  these  are  often 
deterred  by  the  prospect  of  a  fatiguing  climb.  The  orien- 
tation of  the  studio  also  deserves  a  word.  It  was  formerly 
(tr  riffUfur  to  have  a  direct  north  light,  and  photographers 
went  to  all  sorts  of  trouble  and  sacrifice  to  obtain  it, 
oftM^a^ldbiing  a  very  short  studio  facing  north,  where  a 
much  more  convenient  one  could  have  been  constructed 
with  another  aspect.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that 
far  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  idea. 
In  dull  weather,  or  during  the  time  that  the  sun  does 
not  strike  upon  the  glass,  there  is  little  difference  between 
a  north  or  east  lighted  studio,  while  at  other  tinier 
translucent  blinds  will  cut  off  the  direct  rays  without  un- 
duly prolonging  the  exposure. 


Thomas  Illisc worth  and  Co.,  Ltd. — At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  directoni,  held  at  the  company's  offices  on  December  4,  Captain 
T.  Midgeley  Illingworth,  R.F.A.,  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
company.  Captain  Illingworth  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Illing- 
worth, the  managing  director  and  founder  of  the  company. 
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ON     THE     USE    OF    THE     INTERFEROMETER     FOR    TESTING 

OPTICAL    SYSTEMS. 


(The  Twenty-first  Annual  Traill-Taylor  Klemorial  Lecture.) 


In  spite  of  tlie  great  advances  in  the  technique  of  optical  manu- 
facture during  the  past  thirty  yeare,  the  definition  of  actual  optical 
systems  still  leaves  ample  room  for  improvement.  Even  if  we  con- 
fine our  remarks  to  the  makers  of  higihest  reputation,  it  is  only  in 
cerUin  of  the  smaller  optical  instruments  that  the  imperfections  of 
definition  are  inconsiderable,  and  even  then  only  in  the  best  part 
of  the  field  of  view.  For  example,  in  binoculars  by  the  beet  makers 
the  definition  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view  leaves  little  to  be 
desired,  yet  on  the  margin  of  the  field  it  is  only  tolerable  because 
nothing  better  has  been  forthcoming.  Microscopes,  as  represented 
by  the  best  combinations  available,  have  approached  vei-y  close  to 
the  theoretical  limit  of  resolving  power,  though  improvement  is  still 
possible;  but  even  the  best  of  photographic  lenses  are  very  defec- 
tive when  judged  by  this  standard. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  last  instance  the  failure  of  definition  is 
sometimes  condoned  by  designers  on  the  plea  that  the  definition  is 
as  good  as  is  justified  by  the  grain  of  the  photographic  plate,  but 
Uiis  is  not  true;  and,  furthermore,  the  plate  maker  might  as  reason- 
ably maintain  that  the  grain  of  the  plate  is  as  fine  as  is  justified 
by  the  definition  of  the  image  given  by  the  lens. 

The  imperfections  of  definition  referred  to  arise  from  such  causes 
:is  the  following  : — 

1.  In  the  case  of  binoculars  and  olher  telescopic  systems  the 
avoidance  of  excessive  complexity  in  the  optical  system,  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  keeping  down  the  cost.  For  this  reason  the 
dioptric  components  of  the  ordinary  telescope  system  have  not 
yet  been  developed  with  quite  such  elaboration  as,  for  instance, 
ihe  photographic  lens. 

2.  The  difficulty,  with  a  limited  choice  of  suitable  dioptric 
materials  (for  although  extensive  the  choice  is  not  as  varied  as 
the  lens  designer  could  wish),  of  obtaining  the  results  desired 
by  calculations  based  on  the  utilisation  of  spherical  surfaces 
alone. 

3.  The  additional  difficulty  in  the  case  of  photographic  lenses 
of  correcting  to  a  high  order  of  accuracy  the  defects  of  very 
oblique  pencils.  This  results  in  a  compromise  which  is 
differently  adjusted  by  the  various  designers,  but  always  entails 
a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  definition  for  every  part  of  the 
image. 

4.  In  the  case  of  systems  comprising  large  prisms  and  lenses 
•    there  is  a  fourth  cause  of  imperfection — that,  namely,  arising 

from  the  heterogeneity  of  the  glass  employed. 

With  reference  to  the  last-named  cause  of  bad  definition,  I  may 
say  that  I  have  during  the  past  twenty  years  examined  a  large 
number  of  blocks  of  optical  glass  from  the  main  sources  of  supply, 
and  have  rarely  found  that  they  have  been  sufficiently  uniform  in 
refractive  index  to  enable  the  imperfections  in  definition  to  be  kept 
within  the  limits  laid  down  by  Lord  Rayleigh  as  desirable,  without 
recourse  to  the  process  of  "figuring"  or  "retouching." 

But  in  the  present  state  of  optical  knowledge  and  technique  all 
the  difficulties  will  not  suffice  to  defer  much  longer  the  attainment 
of  more  perfect  definition  provided  the  users  of  the  present  defective 
optical  instruments  can  be  educated  up  to  a  suitable  state  of 
irritable  dissatisfaction.  When  the  demand  for  greater  perfection 
arises  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  met,  and  among  the  means  to 
that  end  will,  I  believe,  be  found  the  interferometers,  some  of  which 
will  be  described  to-night. 

Let  ua  consider  some  of  Jhe  additional  resources  wliich  the  optician 
is  having  placed  in  his  hands  of  late  years.  First  of  all,  the  great 
improvement  in  terrestrial  telescopes  associated  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  prismatic  binocular  has  produced  a  mobility  of  mind  in 
the  telescope-buying  public.  They  will  readily— almost  too  readily 
— credit  the  possibility  of  still  further  perfection ;  and  there  would 
be,  I  believe,  a  readiness  to  pay  more  for  something  better. 
Secondly,  an  ever-increasing  vajriety  of  glasses  is  becoming  avail- 
able. Then  glass-niakers  are  improving  the  quality  of  their  glass. 
Again,  mathematicians  are  striving  to  find  new  ways  of  helping  the 
lens  calculator   in   his    work.     Furthermore,    certain     branches    of 


photography  are  in  conscious  need  of  better  lenses  (I  may  mentio 
more  particularly  cinematography  and  photography  from  the  air). 

To  these  may  be  added  what  is  to  me  almost  the  most  iuterestin 
of  all  the  new  resources — viz.,  the  ability  to  produce  (so  far  onl 
in  a  very  limited  way)  non-spherical  optical  surfaces.  A  beginnin 
lias  been  made  by  the  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss  in  the  production  of  lense 
with  definitely  aspherical  surfaces— best  known  of  wliich  are  th 
special  spectacle  lenses  designed  by  Von  Rolir  fur  tliose  whose  eye 
have  been  operated  on  for  cataract.  This  firm  has  patented  a  ver 
ingenious  method  of  producing  such  non-spherical  surfaces*,  an 
very  probably  is  keeping  other  methods  secret.  I  am  not  aware  tlia 
any  lenses  with  non-spherical  surfaces  have  been  made  by  them  wit 
sufficient  perfection  for  telescopes,  camera  lenses,  and  so  fortli 
But  experience  shows  that  with  my  interferometers  the  optician  ca 
face  without  dismay  the  task  of  making  with  precision  quite  con 
siderable  departures  from  the  sphericity  of  his  surfaces.  It  ii 
therefore,  very  likely  that  valuable  results  may  be  obtained  by  usin 
apparatus  of  this  kind  to  correct  with  high  accuracy  lens  system 
wherein  definitely  aspherical  surfaces  have  been  generated  by  pre 
cesses  essentially  different  from  those  ordinarily  used  by  optician! 

At  this  point  it  is  desirable  that  we  remind  ourselves  what  pet 
fection  in  a  lens  amounts  to.     We  usually  desire  of  a  lens — 

1.  That  it  should  give  point  images  of  point  sources. 

2.  That  if  a  number  of  point  sources  lie  on  a  plane  perpen 
(licular  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  the  corresponding  image 
.-iliould  also  lie  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  axis. 

3.  That  the  image  given  iby  it  of  any  plane  figure  perpendicu 
lar  to  the  axis  should  be  of  the  same  shape  as  the  figure  itself. 

Thus  the  first  thing  required  of  a  lens  is  that  it  should  give  poin 
images  of  ^oint  sources ;  that  rays  emanating  from  a  point  shouI( 
also  after  passage  through  the  lens  go  through  a  point. 

The  conception  of  light  as  passing  along  rays  has  been,  and  wil 
continue  at  any  rate  for  some  time  to  be,  of  great  utility  to  the 
lens  calculator.  But,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wavi 
theory,  it  is  a  somewhat  fantastic,  or  at  least  a,  complex,  notion 
and  that  a  conception  which  appears  so  artificial  to  modern  theon 
should  stiU  govern  the  practice  of  lens  computers  is  a,  little  morti 
fying.  But  we  must  use  the  word  "  ray  "  (without  attempting  t^ 
define  it)  for  a  brief  while  longer. 

If  our  lens  is  imperfect  in  this  point  image  property  the  rays  will 
nevertheless,  at  one  plane  in  their  path,  be  closer  together  than  else 
where.  And  if  they  are  in  that  region  sufficiently  close  togethei 
for  the  purchaser  to  be  satisfied,  the  lens  is  good  enough.  As  usual 
folk  are  contented  with  what  they  can  get.  Let  us  see  what  the\ 
are  putting  up  with  at  the  present  time. 

Fig.  1. — The  photograph  of  which  Fig.  1  is  a  reproduction  was 
taken  in  the  following  way  :  A  good  6  x  binocular  was  directed 
towards  a  small   distant  hole,  behind   which  was  a  pointolite  lamp. 


Fig.  1. 

The  pencil  of  light  emerging  from  one  eyepiece  was  received  by  a 
camera  with  a  lens  which  was  (over  the  field  and  for  the  aperture 
used)  free  from  defects.  A  light  filter  was  used  to  ensure  that  the 
plate  would  record  what  is  visible  to  the  eye. 

Two  images  of  the  point  are  shown,  A  the  axial  image,  and  B 
the  image  corresponding  with  a  point  distant  from  tlie  axis  by  three 
quarters  of  the  semi-diameter  of  the  field.  The  external  field  of  the 
binocular  is  8°,  so  the  point  observed  is  S^  off  the  axis  in  the  object 
space.  The  axial  image  corresponds  very  closely  witli  theoretical 
perfection,  but  no  one  would,  I  am  sure,  maintain  that  the  other 
is  anything  but  bad. 

*  British  Patent  3444,  1909. 
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We  ahall  now  consider  more  critically  the  case  of  a  perfect  lens — 
one,  namely,  in  which  the  rays  emanating  from  a  point  pass 
throu|;h  a  point  after  passage  throuKh  the  lens. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  examine  the  image  from  such  a  lens  under 
higher  and  higher  magnification — as  if  we  were  trying  to  discover 
outstanding  errors. 

Ill  such  a  case  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lens,  if  perfect,  or  nearly 
Ml,  produces  not  a  point  image,  but  the  well-known  diffraction 
pattern,  consisting  of  a  central  illuminated  area  with  concentric  rings 
around  it*.  This  effect  is  the  same  whate\'er  the  type  of  lens, 
always  provided  that  it  has  a  circular  aperture  and  is  free  from 
aberration  :  and  given  the  focal  length  and  aperture  of  the  lens,  the 
size  of  this  pattern  is  fixed. 

The  effect  of  lens  imperfections  on  the  diffraction  pattern  i«  to 
make  it  less  like  a  point — the  falling  off  in  intensity  of  iUumination 
from  the  centre  is  most  rapid  with  a  perfect  lens.  In  short,  the 
best  a  lens  can  do  is  to  produce  a  definite  diffraction  pattern ;  the 
ideal  pattern  ir  that  produced  by  a  beam  of  light  with  a  spherical 
wave  frint,  and  any  beam  which  departs  from  true  sphericity  of 
wave  fro.it  will  produce  an  inferior  diffraction  pattern. 

A  quotation  from  Lord  Rayleigh  is  here  very  much  to  the  point. 
He  says  : — 

"  In  practice  there  will  always  be  a  certain  aberration,  or 
error  of  phase,  which  we  may  also  regard  as  the  deviation  of 
the  actual  wave  surface  from  its  intended  position,  "t 

OI>«erve  the  meaning  here  assigned  to  the  word  aberration.  I 
.»hal!  henceforth  use  the  word  in  the  same  sense — viz.,  the  deviation 
measured  in  wave-lengths  of  the  actual  wave  surface  from  its 
intpiided  >hape.  It  is  this  which  is  measured  by  the  interferome- 
ters which  I  am  going  to  describe. 

Lord  R.iylei'.'h  has  inrestigatcd  mathematically  the  effects  of  small 
aberr.it  the  image  in  a  few  specific  cases,  and  has  arrived 

at  thr  .  that— 

"  Aberrstinn  begins  to  be  distinctly  mischievous  when  it 
amounts  to  about  a  quarter  period. "t 

III  the  past  few  years  I  have  examined  by  the  interfenjmeter  very 
considerable  numl>ers  of  optical  element*— both  lenses  and  prisms — 
which  have  exhibited  a  great  variety  of  iroprrfevtions.  and  my 
•sperience  confirm*  that  Lord  Rayleigh's  rule  (which  was  derived 
from  the  calculation*  of  light  intensity  distribution  for  a  few 
•pacific  cases)  is  reliable  fnr  every  variety  of  aberration,  whether 
ragnlar  or  irregular;  and  that  an  optical  element  cannot  properly 
be  described  as  of  first  quality  if  it  produces  alierrations  greater 
than  4-ware  length. 

Description  of  the  Interferometers. 

W»  will  now  pnx  cvd  in  a  loiuidrnition  of  the  fomu  of  inters 
faraoieter  which  ha\r  l>«-n  developed  in  the  workshops  of  .4dsm 
Hil^rr.  lAii  .  fnr  nx-asuniig  the  aberrations  of  lenses,  prisms,  and 
r''  units.    These  have  already  been  described   in  the 

r  '>n9.i   in  a  small  booklet  iiitif  by  Messrs.   Adam 

HiliK«r,  Lt<i.,  and   in  the  "  Philosophical   Mag»»>nr."g 

III  its  >im[i'riit  form  this  instrument  resembles  the  well-known 
Michelsoii  :         '  ter,  the  msin  essential  optical  difference  being 

that  the  t«'  !ig  beams  of  light  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  the 

«ye  of  the  observer. 

Optical  elements  or  combinations  suitable  for  examination  on  it 
mav  alni'inl  a'l  )>e  classed  in  twu  categories.  Into  the  one  category 
fall  thcMf  roniLiiiatinns  which  are  rcqitircd  to  receive  a  beam  of 
lijcht  uhi'  li  has  a  plane  wave  front  and  deliver  it  again  after  tnin>. 
miMinii  nith  a  plane  wave  front,  and  in  the  other  category  fall 
those  the  object  of  which  is  to  impart  spherical  wave  fronts  to 
beams  which  are  incident  on  them  with  plane  wave  fronts.  The 
twii  <<<rre«|Minding  arrangements  will  be  referred  to  aa  the  prism 
interferometer  and  the  lens  interferometer  rcqiecUvely. 

Fig.  Z — The  prism    interferometer   is  shown    in    the    diagram 

■  F'.i'fUmt  pko«a«rapbs  of  it«M  durraeUoa  pauarasare  cHea  !■  Ibat  rainable 
llnl.  r>rnk  by  Mr.  iMnaii  Tsjlor,  publlabed  bjTbos.  Cooks  sad  Sons,  o(  York 
•ntu:c.|,  0»  l«    .4>4>Mlanl  ami  Tnlimf  of  TtlttQ  I*  <»ittUm. 

*  <idi«auac  Pspsrs,  bf  Jelta  Wllllsm  BtiatI,  Batos  lUfMck,  IWt.  Vol.  ill, 
p.  100. 

;  Hcisatilla  PB|»n,  PHI.  Kag..  Vol.  sill,  pfi.  40V4II.  A  •ommsiT  nt  th«  ■Dstlie- 
aisiir*!  woYk  doas  ia  IklsdlisvUon  will  be  lound  in  a  rsetnl  •unlrihution  to  the 
•nbjMt,  "  I.lckt  Dtalrlbatioo  roaod  lbs  Foeas  of  •  I.,«os,  smrlout  Aprriiires," 
hf  I..  Htlhantsla.  Pkil.  tf»t.  nl.  isst.,  Jsaasrj,  1911. 

I  Bntlth  Psuai,  lOS^Jl/U.  sad  eons^pesdirg  FoteHa  Appllcslioss. 

il  Vol,  zisr.  Jut.,  mi,  p.  49. 


(Fig.  2)  as  arranged  for  the  correction  of  a  60°  prism,  such  as  is  used 
for  spectroscopy. 

The  light  used  must  consist  of  a  limited  number  of  very  homo- 
geneous radiations.  Such  a  light  may  be  obtained  from  a  Cooper- 
Hewitt  Mercury  VajKiur  Lamp. 

The  light  from  the  source  is  reflected  by  the  adjustable  mirror 
\  through  the  condensing  lens  B,  by  means  of  which  it  is  condensed 
on  the  aperture  of  the  diaphragm  C. 

The  diverging  beam  of  light  is  collimated  by  a  lens  D.  and  falls 
as  a  parallel  beam  on  a  plane  parallel  plate  K,  the  second  aurfacu 


Fig.    2. 

uf  which  is  silvered  lightly,  so  that  a  part  of  the  light  is  transmitted 
and  part  reflected.  The  major  part  should  be  reflected.  One  part 
lusses  through  the  prism  L  in  the  same  way  as  in  actual  use,  and 
being  reflected  by  the  mirror  F,  passes  back  through  the  prism  to 
the  pUte  K.  The  other  part  of  the  light  is  reflected  to  the  mirror 
(f  Slid  back  again  to  the  plate  K.  Here  the  separated  beams  re- 
combine,  .ind  passing  through  the  lens  E,  each  forms  on  the  eye 
pisced  somewhat  beyond  the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm  P  an  image 
of  the  bole  in  the  diiiphrai;m  C.  F.  VV.  TwYMAN. 

(To  bt  continued.) 


DcMOBiLiSATiox  AMD  RE-BBrrLUiK.<(T. — The  attention  of  em- 
ployers and  workpeople  is  drawn  to  the  activitien  of  the  Local  Ad- 
visory Committee  recently  set  up  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  in 
connection  with  the  City  of  London  Employmi-nt  Exchange,  9,  New 
Bridge  Street,  E.C.4. 

In  addition  to  assisting  the  Exchange  in  its  extensive  work  of 
si>|ipQB4^^Abital>le  men  and  women  for  clerical  and  professional 
nccupatiofu  in  the  City,  the  primary  functions  of  the  committee 
relate  to  the  employment  of  men  now  being  discharged  from  H.M. 
Forces  (Including  questions  as  to  the  wages  whict.  ought  to  bu  paid 
to  disabled  men)  and  also  to  the  arrangements  for  dealing  with  re- 
construction problems  from  the  labour  point  of  view. 

The  Minister  has  been  fortunate  in  secuiiiig  Sir  T.  Vnnsittart 
Bowater,  Bart.,  as  Chairman  of  this  committee,  together  with  many 
prominent  citixens— representative  of  employers  and  labour  organi- 
sations—who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  trade  conditions  in 
this   area. 

The  committee  h.-i.?  already  held  several  meetings,  and  there  seems 
every  prospect  that  it  will  be  able  to  render  valuable  a8si.«tance  to 
the  Ooveriinienl  in  achieving  the  important  objects  for  whidi  it  has 
been  established. 
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THE  SHORT-POCUS  LENS  IN  PORTRAITURE  :  ITS 
OCCASIONAL  USEFULNESS. 
\  KECKST  article  in  the  eohm.ivs  of  "  The  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
'irriiAv  •'  bv  Mr  U.  Charles  on  the  use  of  a  sliort-foous  lens  in 
no'rti^iture  is  calculated  to  induce  amongst  inexperienced  photo- 
craphars  a  very  exaggerated  Id*a  of  the  so-called  distortion  of  the 
feature,  due  to  a  near  perspective,  and  so  to  prevent  them  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  ad%^itage  ^vllioh  in  some  cases  they 
might  gain  bv  the  use  of  a  lens  of  short  focus. 

I  do  not  w^8»  it  to  be  inferred  that  a  lens  of  short  focus  is  to  be 
preferred  for  general  w-ork.  My  own  practice  has  been  to  use  lenses 
of  rather  long  focus  for  portraiture  for  the  most  part,  but  there  are 
occasions  »*en  a  beUei-  result  can  be  obtained  with  a  lens  of  shorter 
focus,  and  a  photographer  rfiould  not  be  debarred  from  producing 
the  best  result  obtainable  by  objections  based  on  a  miscalculation  of 
the  extent  of  a  drawback  so  sligiht  as  to  be  generally  uiinoticeable 
and  therefore  negligible. 

I  propose  to  show  in  the  first  place  that  tlie  difference  in  the 
liropurtion  of  the  features  between  a  ixnilrait  of  given  size  taken 
with  a  short-focus  lens  and  one  taken  with  a  lens  of  longer  focus  is 
so  slight  as  to  be  generally  inappreciable,  and  may  therefore  be  dis- 
regarded ;  and  in  the  next  place  to  show  wJicre  the  sjmrt-focus  lens 
has  a  positive  advantage. 

Some  vcars  a^,  in  connection  with  a  lantern  lecturs  on  Perspec- 
tive in.  Photography,  I  prepared  negatives  of  identical  subjects  taken 
to  one  size  as  regards  height,  but  with  lenses  of  different  focal 
lengths,  so  aa  to  show  the  perspective  effects  as  seen  from  a  near 
and  from  more  distant  standpoints.  One  pair  of  slides  showed  tlie 
figure  of  a  man  stand^ing  nearly  sidewise  to  the  camera,  with  one 
arm  extended  backwards  so  that  the  hand  touched  the  background, 
the  other  arm  stretched  forwards  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  camera. 
In  tJiis  case  the  disadvantage  of  the  near  perspective  given  by  the 
lens  of  short  feous  (4^  inchies)  as  compared  \Mith  that  shown  in 
the  jihott^raph  taken  from  the  standpoint  required  by  the  lens  of 
longer  focus  (11^  inches)  was  very  obvious. 

Another  set  of  negatives  was  made  showing  bust  portraits  of  a 
lady,  with  the  head  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  height,  and 
with  lenses  of  4j,  Hi,  and  18  inches  focus  respectively,  and  from 
these  dristances — about  the  same  in  feet  as  the  focal  lengths  of  lenses 
in  inches — necessary  to  obtain  the  face  of  the  same  size  in  each 
cage.  Transparencies  from  these  negatives  were  mounted  as  one 
slide,  and  the  image  was  thrown  on  ibhe  screen  in  the  course  of  a 
lecture  at  the  Polytechnic  Lecture  Hall.  I  said  that  I  thougihit  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  which  wiis  the  photograph  taken  witli 
the  slwjrtest  focus  lens.  One  of  the  audience  thougiht  that  he  could 
detect  it  and  indicated  one,  which,  however,  was  the  wrong  one. 

I  think  it  is  evident  that  the  "  distortion  "  due  to  perspective 
even  from  so  near  a  standpoint  as  four  or  five  feet  is,  in  the  case  of 
objects  so  nearly  on  a  plane  as  the  human  features,  so  slight  as  to 
be  negligible.  Further,  it  may  be  observed  that  we  are  in  the 
haibit  of  noticing  and  studying  our  friends'  features  more  from  the 
distance  corresponding  to  that  of  a  portrait  taken  by  a  short- focus 
lens  than  at  that  represented  by  a  lens  of  long  focus,  so  that  if 
tliere  were  any  noticeable  difference  in  the  proportions  in  the  two 
cases  the  short-focus  image  would  more  nearly  correspond  to  our 
impressions  of  the  subject.  This  argument  may  also  be  adduced 
against  Mr.  Charles'  proposition  that  a  sitter's  dissatisfaction  with 
his  portrait  may  in  many  instances  be  put  down  to  "  unsuspected 
distortion  of  the  features"  (due  to  the  use  of  a  short-focus  lens). 
The  sitter's  view  of  himself  that  he  gets  from  a  mirror  is  likely  to 
be  from  a  nearer  standpoint  than  that  from  which  a  portrait  would 
be  taken  even  with  a  Short-focus  lens. 

If,  as  I  think  has  been  shown,  there  is  no  noticeable  distortion,  of 
the  features  ia  photographs  taken  with  lenses  of  short  focus  at  the 
moderately  short  distances  likely  to  be  used  by  photographers,  and 
if  a  short  distance  is  that  from  wlhioh  the  original  is  usually  closely 
observed.  Mr.  Charles'  final  contention  that  "the  apparent  distor- 
tion due  to  a  short-focus  lens  by  reason  of  the  nearness  of  the  view- 
point it  compels  is  a  good  deal  wx)rse  thjvn  any  that  may  result  from 
etreUhiug  of  the  prints"  in  wet-mounting,  is  effectually  disposed  of. 
Now  for  the  oases  where  the  short-focus  lens  has  a  positive  ad- 
vantage over  that  of  a  lens  of  lojig  focus.  The  most  obvious  is 
where  there  is  not  room  to  get  far  enough  away  from  the  subject. 


The  use  that  1  have  particulariy  in  mind,  however,  is  to  mindmise 
the  effect  of  the  hazy  weather  which  prevaik  so  much  in  London 
in  winter  time.  The  particles  of  haze  or  fog  iu  the  air,  illuminated 
by  the  lighting  of  the  studio,  cause  a  veil  of  fog  to  appear  on  the 
negative  with  an  effect  that  is  often  damaging,  and  sometimes 
destructive,  to  the  brightness  of  the  image.  Obviously  the  nearer 
the  lens  is  to  the  sitter  the  leas  illuminated  atmosphere  there  will 
be  to  fog  the  picture.  I  remember  in  the  days  before  starting  in 
business  on  my  own  account  showing  my  principal  a  negative  taken 
with  a  shorter -focus  lens  than  would  usually  be  employed  for  the 
size  of  plate,  and  Ms  remark,  "Bravo  short-focus  lens." 

It  is  not  only  head  and  bust  portraits  that  may  usefiully  be  made 
with  a  short- focus  lens.  With  skilful  posing  three-quarter  length 
figures,  and  groups  of  two  or  three  figures,  or  even  a  larger  number, 
can  be  so  arranged  that  no  part  shall  appear  noticeably  too  large  or 
too  small  when  taken  at  the  short  distance  necessitated  by  the  use 
of  a  ^ort-focus  lens. 

Another  plan  for  diiminishing  the  evil  of  fogging  by  interposed 
illuminated  air,  is  the  use  of  a  movable  tunnel  running  on  castors. 
I  regularly  used  these  in  roy  own  studlios,  but  they  are  rather 
unsightly,  and  at  all  events  are  not  to  be  found  in  most  studios. 

One  matter  mentioned  by  Mr.  Charles  is  the  height  of  the  camera. 
He  says,  "It  is  more  usual  to  have  the  lens  at  about  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  sitter's  head."  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  my 
experience  and  observation.  With  the  lens  at  that  height  the 
liead  is  apt  to  appear  sunk  in  the  shoulders,  the  neck  to  be  short- 
ened, and  the  subject  to  lose  dignity.  I  think  that  a  more  usual 
height  would  be  found  to  be  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  chin  for 
a  sitting  figoire,  and  about  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  chest  for 
a  standing  figure.  W.  E.   Debenham. 


neu)  Books. 


A  Simplified  Method  of  Tracing  Rays  through  any  Optical 
System,  By  Ludwik  Silberstein,  Ph. D.  London:  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co,     5s.  net. 

By  emiploying  the  methods  and  formulae  oi  vectoi-ial  algebra,  the 
author  has  .4iown  the  very  great  simplificatioa  which  results  in  the 
customarily  laborious  process  of  tracing  the  course  of  reflected  or 
refracted  rayts  through  lenses,  prisms,  and  mirrors.  The  neces- 
sairy  vectorial  algebra  is  not  of  an  advanced  kind,  not  more  than 
the  average  mathematical  optician  can  master  in  a  few  hours,  and 
Dr,  Siiliberstein's  text-book  sufficiently  shows  tlie  simplicity  of 
the  method  from  the  fact  that  the  formulae  occupy  only  one  or  two 
pages,  the  bulk  of  the  book  being  devoted  to  examples  of  their 
application.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  English  literature  of 
applied  optics  is  being  supplemented  by  manuals  such  as  the  pre- 
sent, one  of  the  aims  of  which  is  essentially  practical  whilst  its 
conception  is  original. 

l.lustrated  Guide  and  Descriptions  of  Photographic  Inter-lens 
Shutters,  fvith  Directions  for  Cleaning  and  Repairing.  By 
William  O.  Hammer,  San  Francisco.     32.50. 

.■V  BOOK  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  aU  engaged  in  tlie  apparatus 
trade,  and,  indeed,  to  many  photographers,  hae  been  issued  by 
iMr.  William  O.  Hammer,  of  San  Francisco.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  enlarged  photographs  of  the  interior  mechanism  of  most  of  the 
best  known  models  of  Ibetween-lens  shutters,  'with  actual-size  illus- 
trations of  the  exteriors,  both  being  lettered  to  indicate  the  moving 
parts.  Opposite  each  plate  is  an  index  to  such  parts,  with  full 
notes  as  to  dismounting  and  reassembling  them.  TTie  illustrations 
are  prefixed  by  some  practical  hints  upon  the  cleaning  and  adjust- 
ment of  inter-lens  shutters.  A  rather  curious  feature  is  the  indexing 
of  the  outer  fittings  and  adjustments  of  the  shutters  and  the  small 
number  of  reference  letteis  on  the  interior  parts.  However,  the 
diagrams  are  very  clear,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  see  from  them  if  a 
shutter  has  been  correctly  assembled  after  cleaning. 

Retouching  and  Improving  Negatives. — ^A  little  manual  which 
as  soon  as  it  is  readily  obtainable  in  this  country  sliould  be  bought 
largely  by  professional  portrait  pliotogi-aphers  is  tliat  which  forms 
No.  171  of  "  The  Photo-Miniature."  Within  forty  pages  it  deals 
very  practically  with  the  impix)vement  of  tlie  negative  for  piintinci 
ill  the  bi-oa,de8t  sense— that  is  to  say,  not  simply  by  retouching  with 
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knife  or  peuoil  (klUiough  this  h  the  staple  of  ita  lubject-matter), 
but  bv  appropriate  chemirsl  treatmeui  of  the  negative  aod  by  work- 
ing on  the  glaaa  side.  After  all  there  can  be  no  subatitate  for  self- 
instructioa  by  pra<-t:ce  in  retouching,  but  the  hinte  in  thi»  manual 
will  Mt  the  beginner  in  retouching  on  the  ri^U  road  and  enable  liim 
to  progrea*  rapidly,  particularly  if  a  skilled  retoucher  can  l>e  per- 
suaded to  rriticise  hia  early  vrork.  The  manual  is  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  drvwings  of  retouching  tools  and  appliance?,  and  is 
altogether  a  handbook  ntiicih  «rill  recommend  itself'  to  the  study 
of  those  in  any  wsy  intereated  in  the  making  of  portrait  negutives. 
Though  "  The  Flnto-Miniatore "  is  not  yet,  we  believe,  again 
oUainafale  in  this  country,  single  copies  may  be  had  direct  from 
the  publishers.  Mea«a.  Tenoani  and  Ward,  103,  Park  Avenue.  Now 
Ynrfc.  price  Is.  6d.  in  stamps  or  international  coupoiu. 

The  Wellcome  Exposcre  Record  asd  Diabt.  — I'sers  of  this  mort 
ha»d>'  of  photographic  notebooks,  who  have  proved  its  indispensa- 
bility  by  conataot  use,  will  not  willingly  forgo  buying  a  copy  of  the 
issue  for  1919,  whi<li  nnbodies  a  very  notable  improvement  in  the 
well-knonm  expoaure  oalculaior.  Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome  have 
improved  this  latt«r  in  practically  the  only  way  in  which  it  waii 
oiisceptihle  of  improvesnent.  Hitiierto  the  calculatiir  ban  indicated 
oiilv  the  exposorv  for  ooa  given  stop,  thoae  for  other  diaphragm 
a|irrtures  being  ascertained  by  a  soppUnHitary  cooipulAtion  for 
whieh  the  ealcalator  did  not  completely  provide.  In  the  new  pat- 
tern which  appears  in  the  1919  Diary  this  diAcalty  is  removed  by 
a  OKMKBoatsoa  ol  the  design  of  the  rotating  disc  and  by  printing 
certain  of  the  nWDfacrs  in  a  differrot  colour.  Ttte  operation  of 
finding  the  exposore  is  thus  very  simple.  The  rotating  disc  is 
placed  with  the  number  raprcMOtiDg  the  particular  lubject  in 
aligmnent  with  the  iminbcr  representii^  the  light-value.  With  the 
previous  pattern  of  calculator  this  woaM  have  shown  the  exposure 
at  /  '8  only.  With  the  new  calculator  the  disc  is  again  turned  int<> 
a  MCuad  position,  wfitch  is  rhoaen  by  bringing  thr  pointer  of  the 
disc  opposite  to  the  light-value  figure,  which  was  faced  (on  the  first 
adj—inisBt)  by  the  figure  repreaeoiing  the  speed  of  the  plate.  In 
this  scODod  position  the  exposures  for  all  apeiturss  frnm  //4  to  //32 
are  shown  simnltaiteoualy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  user*  of  the 
diary  will  immensely  appreciate  this  nrw  feature,  which  brings  the 
calculator  upon  a  par  with  the  appKanccs  so'd  for  thi*  »|iec:al 
purpose.  The  text  portion  of  the  diaiy  remains  the  same  coiH-ise  sad 
practical  guide  to  photographic  operations  which  has  hitherto  been 
jta  chaiacter.  The  asny  users  of  "  tabloid  "  chemicals  will  appre- 
ciate these  CfunprahlMive  data  by  which  the  prncessca  of  develop- 
ment (including  Una  davela|>iii«at).  toning,  intensification,  etc.,  are 
reduced  to  the  siw|i>«at  fomi.  Tfie  greatly  iiirreated  cmt  of  paper, 
printing,  and  binding  has  its  rnunterpart  in  the  (wice  of  the  diary, 
irhich  is  now  la.  6d. 
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ROVAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOOIETV. 

.Mezthiu  held  Tuesday.  December  10.  Mr.  F.  F.  Reiiwiclc  in  tlie 
chair. 

A  communication  by  Professor  W.  J.  Pope,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  W.  H. 
Mills  entitled  "  .Studies  on  PhotograpJiic  Seiisitisei-s."  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Popt. 

Professor  Pope  liriefly  sketclie<l  the  development  ot  tlie  colour- 
Krnsitising  of  pliotogiupliic  plates  from  the  original  discovery  of 
^  ogol  in  1873.  The  uction  of  a  dye  in  lenderiiig  plates  sensitive  to 
rays  of  longer  wavelength  soon  received  a  most  importuJit  advance 
by  the  discovery  of  eusinn  for  this  |>nri)Ose  by  General  Waterhouse 
in  1875.  Other  dyes  allied  to  eosiiie  came  into  use,  but  a  iiesh  and 
most  important  development  of  lilie  subject  did  not  come  about  until 
the  introductiiiii  by  .Miethe  in  1903  of  ethyl  red,  a,  dye  of  the 
isocyanine  class,  further  derivatives  of  which  waie  iiuinutavtured  by 
(terman  finus.  I'innverdol  and  pin.icyanol  were  the  two  chief  dyes 
•if  this  kind  and  were  Uie  substances  widely  employed  for  the  colour- 
M-nsitisiiig  of  plates.  When,  wiDhin  some  time  of  tilia  outbreak  of 
war  it  was  feared  that  the  stocks  of  these  dyes  in  the  country  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  t!ie  i-ontinued  mauutacture  of  colour-.wnsitive 
plates,  Profeasor  Pope  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Mills  took  up  the 
two  questions,  viz..  of  making  these  specific  dyes  and  of  investigating 
the  nKidiiicatioiM  in  the  conotitution  of  such  dyes  which  affected,  in 
one  way  (■'another,  their  colouT-seiisitising  ]>i(ipertieti. 

Professor  Pf>pe  imiceeded  to  iJiow  the  chemical  oouatiti.tion  of  ii 
t^|lical  isocyanine  dye  consisting  of  the  condensation  i>ruduct  of  a 
({uinolcine  and  (piinaldiMe  gn>u|i.  He  traced  the  various  derivatives 
which  could  be  jirtiiared  by  the  introduction  of  othe)-  ntdicles  into 
tha  isocyanhia  complex.  Tlieir  experiments  had  illiowii  tluit  there 
waa  a  direct  coiniection  between  the  oimjiouud  fonned  by  intro- 
ilucinK  a  radicle  such  as  methyl  or  itliyl  and  the  coluur-seiisituiiig 
•luality,  according  t"  the  molecular  weii^t  and  the  (losition  which 
it  occupied  in  t!ie  complex.  Otlier  experiment.'!  liad  <M|Ually  de- 
monatrated  the  interdependence  betwenii  sensitising  power  and  the 
oMistitutioii  of  the  compound  funned  by  the  introduction  of  acidic 
radicles. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  an  e.\periment  in-epared  by  Mr. 
Renwick  and  ]K-rfurit.ed  by  Mr.  Blooh  was  made,  abowing  tlie 
raormtHU  power  conferred  on  the  plote-inaker  Im  tihe  new  sensitis^is 
in  the  way  of  producing  aeusitiveneas  for  any  given  part  of  Uie 
spectrum.  Of  two  plates, one  was  piinted  by  blue  light  and  developed 
in  a  rod  illiunination  su<4i  aa  would  ordinarily  be  regarde^l  at  non- 
actinic,  whilst  the  other  was  loaded  into  the  frame  by  tlie  blue 
light,  exposed  to  tlie  Ted  ojid  the  image  develoiped  iti  the  blue 
illumination. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  chairman  the  very  hearty  thai(k8  of  the 
.iiidirnce  were  aicorded  to  the  authors  of  the  con>niiiiii<.'utli>ii. 


CROYDON    CAMERA    CLl  B 

Mr.  V.  JuHi.iNU  gave  a  capital  demonstration  ou  "  Darkroom 
Dodgea  and  Workshop  Wrinkles,"  a  title  which  might  convey  any- 
thing from  the  melodious  proceas  of  sharpening  an  old  saw  to  tlio 
|ioetic  idea  of  teaching  a  good-looking  receptionist  bow  to  develop 
a  plate  in  semidarkness.  Of  the  many  really  practical,  and  in 
siime  cases  novel  tips,  only  a  few  can  be  selected  capahle  of  descrip- 
tioti  without  diagrams  or  illustrations.  On  starting,  the  lecturer 
paid  a  not  unusual  compliment  by  saying  he  felt  nervous  at  appear- 
tUf^ttSBhe  such  u  well-known  critiial  faculty,  all  the  more  so  as  the 
dcwirable  beginner  appeared  to  bi  absent.  \a  it  happened,  appear- 
ances were  deceitful. 

Be,(iiiiiinu  the  actual  exposition  with  the  workbench,  a  strong 
recommendation  was  made  for  watcrproofiiiig  the  wood  with  white 
paraffin  wax,  which  can  be  bought  having  a  comparatively  hi^h 
melting  point.  Ttiis  is  worked  in  with  a  hot  flat-iron.  Linoleum 
was  also  good,  but  not  so  resisting  to  spilt  solutions  aa  the  waxed 
wood.  For  safe-lights  he  invariably  used  the  I/umiere  papers,  which 
are  cheap  and  good,  and  supplied  in  three  colours — yellow,  red, 
and  green.  Either  singly  or  in  tombinatiou  they  could  be  em- 
ployed for  gaslight  and  bromide  papers,  ordinary  and  ortho  plates, 
and  the  last  for  Lumiere's  red-sensitive  plates,  and  possibly  for 
other  panchromatic  plates,  bnt  these  had  not  been  tried. 

For  Hilutiiin  of  devi    i|i'.'rs  he   keejis  on  the  shelves  bottles  filled 
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with  boiled  water,  fitting  the  one  in  use  with  the  familiar  wash- 
bottle  pouring  device.  He  deprecated,  especially  in  winter,  diluting 
the  developer  by  drawing  water  from  Uie  tap,  which  might  cause 
its  temperature  to  differ  from  the  surrounding  air.  In  such  an  up- 
to-date  club  as  Croydon  he  assumed  all  developed  by  the  standard 
time  system,  when,  in  the  absence  of  special  provisions,  it  wa-s  of 
importance  to  have  the  develojser  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
air.  As  sound  advice  a.s  the  assumption  was  unwarranted.  He 
preferred  a  flat  dish  to  tanks,  and  showed  most  ingenious  separa- 
tors for  keeping  the  plates  apart. 

Discussing  corks,  he  suggested  tlie  contents  of  any  bottle  should 
be  inscribed  on  its  cork  to  prevent  the  bottle  accidentally  receiving 
the  wrong  cork.  This  method  should  specially  appeal  to  those 
whose  practice  is  to  remove  all  corks  in  sight  before  staa-ting  work. 
It  here  transpired  that  the  careful  Mr.  Witterick  ties  the  cork  to 
the  neck  of  the  bottle,  but  Mr.  Reynolds  said  it  was  far  better 
to  reverse  the  procedure  and  tie  •the  bottle  to  the  cork.  It  is 
flashes  of  genius  of  this  sort  which  have  given  Mr.  Reynolds  an 
established  position  in  the  club. 

Quite  a  neat  device  shown  consisted  in  drilling  in  a  flat  dusting 
brush  clo."!*  U>  the  ferrule  two  holes,  and  then  driving  in  short 
wooden  pins  projecting  on  each  side,  which  keep  the  hairs  of  the 
brush  away  from  the  surface  of  the  table  or  bench  when  the  brusli 
is  laid  down.  At  this  point  a  controversy  arose  as  to  whether 
these  brushes  removed  dust  from  the  film  or  transferred  dust  to  it, 
which  difference  of  opinion  introduced  a  fine  dust-up  of  another 
variety. 

Those  who  employ  a  printing  frame  as  an  enlarging  easel  may 
have  found  that  the  curl  of  the  paper  makes  its  insertion  awkward. 
Mr.  Jobling  uses  a  shallow  printing  frame  for  the  purpose,  lays  the 
frame  flat  on  the  table,  back  upwards,  and  inserts  in  the  opening 
a  piece  of  loosely  fitting  card  roughly  the  thickness  of  the  frame 
from  the  front  to  the  rebate.  This  gives  a  level  surface  on  which 
to  place  the  paper,  and  on  inserting  the  back  and  lifting  up  the 
frame  the  card  remains  on  the  bench.  The  simplicity  of  this  little 
idea  made  all  laugh.  For  binding  lantern-slides  all  may  not  know 
how  useful  two  miniature  "bull-dog"  clips  are,  clipped  opposite 
each  other,  which  permits  of  the  free  sides  being  bound,  with  no 
fear  of  slipping. 

Here  is  a  nobby  idea  for  a  plate-ra<:k : — ^Procure  a  rod  of  wood 
(exact  diameter  of  no  particular  importance)  and  plane  a  flat  along 
its  length  for  it  to  rest  on.  Coarse  saw  cuts  on  top  made  at  regu- 
lar intervals  complete  the  appliance.  Only  a  corner  of  each  plate  is 
inserted  in  the  saw  cuts,  the  plates  being  placed  alternately  on  the 
left  and  right  of  the  rod.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Keane.  found  the 
improvisation  excellent  also  as  a  tobacco  stopper  for  his  pipe. 

Many  find  a  difficulty  in  cutting  glass  with  wheel  cutters,  and 
speaking  from  memory  a  writer  some  time  ago  in  the  "  B.J."  declared 
them  useless  for  cutting  unexposed  dry-plates  owing  to  particles  of 
glass  becoming  embedded  in  the  film.  The  writer  erred.  Being  of 
an  economical  turn  of  mind,  Mr.  Jobling,  with  a  wheel  cutter 
habitually  cuts  up  5  x  4  plates  to  6  x  4.5  cm.  size,  and  experiences 
no  trouble  whatever  from  particles  of  glass  which  do  not  participate, 
but  he  obviously  knows  how  to  handle  the  tool.  The  cutter,  he 
said,  must  never  be  held  quite  vertically,  and  a  quick  and  even 
stroke,  together  with  a  feeling  of  confidence,  sJiculd  be  cultivated. 
In  the  cutting  gauges  shown,  the  edge  of  ine  glass  where  the  cut 
terminates  abutted  on  to  a  slip  of  wood  about  the  thickness  of  an 
average  negative  (or,  perhaps,  a  little  thicker)  with  a  narrow 
bevel  so  that  thinner  glass  could  be  cut  without  that  awkward 
jump  of  the  cutter  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  In  some  cases  a  piece 
of  glass  the  same  as  that  beiiic  cut  can  take  the  place  of  the 
wooden  stop.  It  is  just  ideas  of  this  sort,  ea.sily  overlooked,  which 
may  make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

The  foregoing  are  fair  samples  from  bulk  of  a  demonstration 
which  was  accorded  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thinks.  The  club  also 
secured  Mr.  Jobling  as  a  member,  mainly  the  result  of  two  years' 
patient  sleuth  hound  work  on  the  part  of  its  secretary,  Mr.  Sellers 
The  discussion  permeated  the  exn<,,,t,ion  and  expanded  on  its  close. 
Mr.  Reynolds  contributed  a  useful  tip.  He  had  discovered  that 
writing  could  be  executed  upon  glass  with  a  pointed  piece  of 
aluminium.  Two  things  were  essential— considerable  pressure,  and 
the  glass  must  be  well  wetted.  The  writing,  he  said,  appear  . 
to  be  indelible.  >     i-i         » 


EDINBURGH      SOCIETY      OF      PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Thb  third  meeting  of  the  session  1918-19  of  the  Edinburgh  Society 
of  Professional  Photographers  took  the  form  cf  a  dinner  at  Messrs. 
Ferguson  and  Foresters,  Princes  Street,  on  Tuesday,  December  3. 
The  company,  including  guests,  numbered  thirty.  After  the  Royal 
toast,  an  attractive  programme  arranged  by  Messrs.  Swa.n, 
Watson  and  Caanpbell  Harper  was  submitted,  the  number  of  encores 
showing  the  popularity  of  the  items.  Mr.  Robert  Scott  proposed 
the  toast  of  the  Society,  and  touched  on  various  points  concerning 
its  welfare. 

Having  complimented  them  on  the  qualifications  of  the  members 
whom  it  had  elected  as  its  committee,  and  particularly  on  having 
secured  as  their  president  Mr.  Ed.  Drummond  Young,  who,  he  said, 
was  a  gentleman  with  a  broad  outlook  and  progressive  ideas,  and 
the  courage  to  put  these  into  action,  he  went  on  to  say  that,  having 
put  these  men  into  office,  it  was  the  duty  of  each  and  every  member 
to  give  them  not  only  passive,  but  active,  support  in  the  work  of 
the  society. 

In  associations  of  this  kind  membera  were  too  prone  to  pay  their 
annual  subsoriptions  and  then  let  their  interest  rest  there. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  a  member  paying  his  subscription  and 
then  at  the  end  of  the  year  asking  what  the  society  had  done  for 
him,  but,  what  had  he  done  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  society 
in  return  for  the  privilege  of  being  a.  member  ? 

Their  success  would  be  the  measure  of  the  unselfish  service  ren- 
dered  by  each  individual  member. 

Mr.  Scott  also  deprecates  severely  such  an  attitude  as  that  taken 
up  by  a  correspondent  in  the  "British  Journal  of  Photography" 
recently,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Diogenes,"  and  compared 
it  with  the  helpful  and  constructive  criticism  of  Mr.  T.  Horace 
Chapman,  whose  letter  appeared  in  the  same  issue,  Mr.  Scott's  con- 
tention being,  whilst  criticism  was  welcomed,  it  was  imperative  that 
such  should  be  helpful  and  kept  free  from  undesirable  personalities. 

After  expressing  the  hope  that  the  inauguration  of  the  Edinburgh 
Professional  Photographers'  Society  would  prove  to  be  of  benefit 
not  only  to  the  Edinburgih  Pliotograpliers,  but  also  to  the  followers 
of  the  crait  throughout  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles,  the  toast  was 
put  and  responided  to  he.'irtily  by  the  company. 

The  Chairman,  in  replying  to  the  toast  of  the  society,  thanked 
Mr.  Scott  for  the  kindly  comments  and  helpful  criticism,  especiaJIy 
the  point  that  the  members  should  not  confine  their  interest  to  the 
paying  of  the  subscription.  Touching  on  the  various  projected 
activities  of  the  society,  much  that  had  been  proposed  was,  owing 
to  the  war,  impossible  of  development,  but  now,  thank  God,  the 
war  was  over.  Continuing,  Mr.  Y'oung  said  he  had  hoped  to 
report  some  progress  in  connection  with  the  retouching  class.  The 
board  of  the  College  of  Art  had  asked  him  to  meet  a  small  com- 
mittee of  four  members  of  the  board  and  put  before  them  the 
views  of  the  society  on  the  proposed  class,  he  had  asked  Mr.  J.  S. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Campbell  Harper  to  accompany  him  to  the  meeting 
and  make  it  more  representative.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
illiiess  oif  the  ohairnian  of  the  board,  this  ihad  not  taken  pltice  yet. 

One  project  which  he  hoped  would  materialise  was  the  profes- 
sional exhibition,  and  in  this  connection  he  would  like  to  see  all 
professionals  taking  part,  the  man  who  charged  5s.  as  well  a» 
the  man  who  charged  £5.  Too  often  it  was  the  man  with  the 
big  or  high-class  business  who  represented  photography.  Given 
this  enthusiasm  enjoined  by  Mr.  iSjcott,  what  is  to  hinder  the 
establishing  of  branches,  beginning  with  one  in  Glasgow,  and  from 
that  to  a  Scottish  Federation,  with  a  proper  business  congress? 
He  was  against  the  extravagant  entertainments  given  by  the  large 
manufacturers.  It  kept  smaller  firms  from  showing  their  products, 
which  might  happen  to  be  of  more  interest  professionally,  and  it 
also  turned  what  should  ite  a  business  congress  into  a  jaunt.  At  the 
congress  he  attended  a  few  years  ago,  the  only  meeting  where  the 
members  had  some  discussion  and  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
each  other's  opinions  was  crowded  into  one  afternoon. 

Concluding,  tlie  chairman  emphasised  the  point  of  view  that  this 
was  a  business  society  for  professionals. 

The  toast  of  the  Ladies  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Campbell  Harper, 
and  wittily  replied  to  by  Miss  Gray. 

The  evening  finished  with  the  singing  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 
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Commercial  gjCegal  Intelligence. 

.VllEi.ed  F.UJJE  PB£-rE.\<  »>. — M  tlir  Ite:idiii^  Borough  Police 
Court,  before  Mr.  J.  J.  Cooper,  Harold  Aylmer  Jouea.  of  30,  Hill 
(Street,  Richmond,  wm  charged,  ou  remand,  with  obtaining  by 
{alae  pretences  the  sum  of  £20  from  Francii  W.  FouUham,  photo- 
grapher, of  63,  WokinKham  Koad,  Reading.  Mr.  E.  D.  Berrj-, 
who  appeared  for  tiie  prosecution,  said  that  Mr.  Foulsham  first  got 
into  toach  with  the  defendant  by  reason  of  an  advertisemeut  which 
the  latter  inserted  in  the  "  British  Journal  of  Photography."  The 
address  giren  in  the  advertisement  was:  Ward's,  Brixton  Road. 
Prosecutor  aaked  for  terms  for  printing  10,000  piitore  pc«t  card 
views  of  Bear  Wood  Convalescent  Camp,  and  received  a  quotation 
which  worked  out  at  £40.  On  October  18  Mr.  Foulsham  went  to 
Ward's  studio  at  Brixton  and  found  the  door  locked.  As  he  was 
going  away  he  met  defendant.  Business  was  discussed,  and  de- 
fendant promised  to  execute  anickly  the  order,  in  reapect  of  which 
there  had  been  negotiations.  On  October  30  priwerutor  received  n 
letter  from  the  accused  on  note  paper  headed  "C.  E.  Fry  and 
Sons,  South  Kensington,  proprietor,  Aylmer  Jona,"  aaking  for  a 
cheque,  and  stating  that  he  would  loae  on  the  order,  as  the  price 
of  postcards  had  advanced.  At  that  tine  Mr.  Foulaham  was  laid 
up  with  influenxa,  and  ha  wrote  cancelUng  the  order.  On  Novem- 
ber 6  accused  came  to  Reading,  and  rsprt— it«d  that  he  was  carr}-- 
ing  on  business  as  C.  E.  Fry  and  Sons,  Olonecster  Terrace,  South 
Kensington,  and  asked  Mr.  Foulsham  to  again  give  him  the  order. 
On  defendant's  representation  prosecutor  gave  him  the  order, 
•fooes  promising  to  send  him  some  cards  the  next  day  and  to 
complete  the  order  the  following  week.  Mr.  Foulsham  also  gave 
defemlant  a  cheque  for  £20  on  account.  No  cards  came  along,  and 
after  unsnccessfnl  efforts  to  get  into  telcphoaic  conmunication  with 
the  defendant  Mr.  Foulsham  went  to  Londnn.  He  called  at  tha 
studio  at  Sooth  Kensington  and  found  it  closed.  He  then  went  to 
the  Brixton  studio,  and  as  that  was  doasd  also  ha  made  inquiries 
of  the  Brixton  Police,  who  referred  him  to  RiciiaMiMl.  He  pn> 
ceeded  tbar*  and  saw  the  prisoner's  wife ;  in  comaqoMice  of  hi* 
inquiries  ha  eamaanieated  with  the  Reading  Poliea  and  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  tha  prisoner's  arrest. 

Prosecntor  gave  eridaoca  in  support  of  bis  solicitor's  statement, 
and  said  that  on  November  13  he  went  to  the  studio  at  8out)i 
Kensington  and  found  it  closed;  there  «aa  a  card  in  the  window- 
stating  that  the  studio  would  be  closed  until  further  notice.  He 
looked  through  the  windows,  and  saw  son*  waatc  paper  and  straw. 
The  premises  did  not  appear  to  have  been  occupied  for  some  time. 
Iliera  was  also  a  "  To  Let "  card  in  tha  window.  He  had  not  re- 
ceivad  any  of  the  cards,  nor  had  the  negative  been  rstumed. 

Cross-examined  l>y  the  defendant,  proasentor  said  ha  knew  it  wss 
usual  in  the  trade  to  pay  rash  with  orders.  He  admitted  writing; 
a  letter  to  defendant  on  Nov«aib*r  14,  the  date  on  which  he  had 

obtaiaed  the  warrant  for  his  arrest,  off. ■  more  work  and  a 

cheque  on  arcount,  but  he  wrote  the   '■■■'■■  ly  as  bluff  berauM' 

he  wanted  to  find  out  where  he  was.     He  did  nut  kno>w  he  employed 
>everal  assistants  at  South  Kensington. 

Oilheii  J.  Wright,  npholstarer,  of  6,  Gloucester  Tsrrsce.  South 
ICeosington,  said  that  defandait  had  carried  on  boaineas  as  a 
phol«graplMr  at  a  studio  adjoining  his  pwuiiaes.  Defendant  started 
thara  in  March.  About  Septamhar  tha  bailiffs  anicrad  and  the 
goods  wars  cfaarad,  bat  since  eariy  in  October  he  had  seen  no 
boaineas  carried  on  thera. 

In  answer  to  the  defendant,  witncas  said  that  ha  did  not  knuw 
•hat  ahhoi^h  the  studio  furniture  was  rsmored,  tba  printing  prtas 
was  lah  in  a  room  in  Iha  haasBsnt. 

DataetiTa^srgaant  Hendataoa  gave  aridanoa  of  arrest.  After 
the  wairant  was  read  to  him  the  accused  said :  "  The  xharge  m 
absolutely  ridiculous.  I  did  not  get  tha  cheque  until  a  week  ago, 
and  it  takea  thraa  weeks  to  oompleta  Iha  work.  Defendant  sabse- 
qaantly  said  that  be  was  absolutely  surprised  at  the  charge. 

Tlta  dafaMiaat  dseiaisd  tliat  he  had  no  idea  whatever  of  ob- 
taining monay  by  false  jvetencea.  He  was  given  the  order  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  had  not  had  time  to  do  tha  work.  He  had  acted 
4|aita  bona  fida  throughout.  He  did  not  want  Mr.  Foulsham 's 
mooay,  and  would  return  his  cheque  for  £20,  with  pleaaora. 
Hm  waghfaatsa  latirsd  to  consider  their  decision,  snd   on  re- 


turning into  court  the  Chairman  said  that  they  were  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  conviction,  and.  therefore,  the  charRe  would  be  dismissed. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 

Victor  Photocbaphics,  Ltd.— This  private  company  was  regis- 
tered on  December  3.  with  a  capital  of  £10,000.  in  8.000  ordinary 
shares  of  £1  each  and  40,000  defened  shares  of  Is.  each.  ObjecU  : 
-Manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  photographic  papers,  plat«s,  films, 
chemicals,  apparatus  and  sandries,  etc.  The  subscribers  (each  with 
one  sh-ire)  are  :— M.  Howard,  59,  Sandringham  Road.  E.8,  clerk; 
L.  W.  .Munday.  Belgnive,  Church  Road,  Northwood.  Middlesex, 
clerk.  The  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the  directors.  Registered 
office  :  Albion   House.  56-61.  New  Oxford  Street.  W.C.I. 

Photocol,  Ltd.— Re^istei-ed  November  28,  with  a  capital  of 
£115.000,  in  100,000  10  per  cent,  non-cumulative  preference  shares 
of  £1  and  300,000  ordinai-y  shares  of  Is.  each.  Objects  :  Photo- 
Kraphers.  photo  enlargers,  photo-etchers,  photo  and  colour  printers, 
manufacturers  of  photojsraphic  plates,  emulsions,  and  printing 
Itapen,  etc.  The  subscribers  (each  with  one  preference  share) 
are  :— A.  S.  Prall,  Elscott,  Parkland  Grove,  Ashford,  solicitor ; 
C.  T.  Little,  7.  Domrliffe  Road,  Fulham,  S.W.6,  clerk.  Subscribers 
are  to  appoint  the  directors.  Registered  office  :  7,  Queen 
Square,  W.C. 

jBWEU.tB.s,  MiNiATUH»:s.  Ltd.— CapiUl  £500  in  £1  shares. 
ObjecU:  to  carry  on  the  business  of  miniature  producers,  photo- 
graphic printers,  etc.  Signatories  (each  with  one  share):  P.  S. 
Neave,  41,  East  Street,  Baker  Street,  W.,  furniture  dealer;  A.  H.  R. 
Johnson,  6,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  antique  dealer.  First  directors: 
J.  Pearce  and  G.  S.  Cummingi.  Solicitors:  Sparks,  Whitehouse, 
Russell  and  Co.,  32,  Walhrook,  E.C.     Private  company. 

T.  P.  Parkxs  akd  Co.,  Ltd. — This  private  company  was  regis- 
tered on  December  5,  with  a  capital  of  £5,000  in  £1  shares. 
ObjecU :  Manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  chemicals,  and  dealers  in 
photographic  materials  and  optical  instrumenU,  etc.  The  subscribers 
(ea<h  with  one  shsre)  are  :  T.  P.  Parkes,  114,  Wickham  Koad, 
Brockley,  S.E.4.  chemical  merchant;  J.  S.  Allen,  52,  Clarendon 
Road,  .S.E.13.     Registered  office:  24,  Thavies  Inn.  E.C. 

ReiDs  and  Rotes. 

WiMww  LioHiiN.i.— At  Hull,  last  week,  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner,  of 
Regent  House,  .\nlaby  Road,  was  summoned  under  the  Lighting 
and  Heating  Order  f..r  displaying  an  electric  light  in  the  window 
of  his  idiop. 

P.C.  Drury  said  he  saw  the  aliop  window  illuminated  with  an 
electric  light  on  the  night  of  November  19.  Sergeant  Jackson  said 
that  he  also  saw  the  light  on  the  night  of  November  20. 

Defendsnt  contended  that  his  business  premises  was  not  a  shop, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  iiothimj  to  sell.  There  had  been  no  extra  con- 
sumption of  electricity  beiause  of  the  light,  which  had  in  reality 
only  been  moved  2  feet  in  order  to  illuminate  the  pavement.  It  was 
a  dangerous  comer,  and  there  had  been  many  accidenU.  Defendant 
contended  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  city  to  do  this.  In 
Bridlington,  where  he  resided,  he  had  been  requested  to  do  so. 

The  Bench  respited  judgment  on  payment  of  cosU. 

SmmiLD  *»D  DisTBICT   PnonCSSIONAL  PHOIOCEAPHEas'    ASSOCJA- 

le  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  association  was  held  at 
s  Caf^,  on  December  4.  Mr.  Dickinson  presided  over  a 
representative  meeting,  and,  after  business  had  been  disposed  of, 
-Mr.  Duncan  gave  a  very  bright  and  interesting  lecturette  entitled, 
••  How  to  Save  on  your  Plate  Bill."  Mr.  Duncan's  practice  is  to 
save  by  using  a  ContincnUl  site  of  plate  instead  of  the  usual  British 
sixe ;  for  insUnce,  in  place  ol  the  5^  x  3^  for  postcards,  he  uses  a 
plate  measuring  Si  in.  n  31  in.,  which  comes  ooiuiderably  cheaper — 
on  a  quantity,  of  course — than  the  postcard  plate.  A  slightly 
Isrger  rebate  is  left  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  card,  but  this  does  not 
detnict  from  the  quality  of  tile  card.  The  use  of  6  in.  x  4^  in.  plate 
in  place  of  the  ^-plate  was  recommended  ;  also  suggestions  made  for 
saving  on  larger  sizes  up  to  12  in.  x  10  in.  Altogether  a  most  lucid 
demonstration  on  the  possibilities  in  the  way  of  plate  economy. 
The  great  interest  of  the  audience  was  shown  by  the  number  of 
questions  addressed  to  Mr.  Duncan.     A  hearty  vote  of  tJianks  was 
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accorded  the  lecturer  for  hin  very  instructive  effort.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  association  is  to  be  held  at  uhe  studio  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Dickinson,  327,  Glossop  Road,  Sheffield,  on  January  8, 
1919.  when  members  are  promised  some  reminiscences  from  the 
business  experience  of— probably— Sheffield's  oldest  professional 
photographer.  Other  good  Uiings  are  hinted  at.  Sheffield  and  Dis- 
trict proprietors  and  managera  are  welcome  as  members.  The 
Secretary's  address  is  157,  Pinstone  Street,  Sheffield. 

Correspotuletice* 

— • — 

•.'  CorrispondetUs  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.    No 
notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  writers  are  given. 
•.*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opmtens  expressed  by 
our  correspondents. 

A  PHOTOGRAPHER  WANTED. 

IV)  the  Editors. 

fJentlemen,— Will  you,  through  the  medium  of  the  "  B.J.,"  kindly 

help  me  to  find  the  photographer  who  photographed  Major  Bodine, 

of  the  Irish  Gnards,  in  1915?     He  has  recently  been  killed,  and  his 

relatives  have  no  photograph  of  him,  although  they  know  that  he 

was  taken  in  uniform  in  that  year. 

I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  information. — Yours  faithfully, 

2,  Vinery  Villas,  N.W.8.       Alfred  Ellis  (Ellis  and  Walery). 

MATTERS    OF    PROFESSIONAL    MOMENT. 
To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — ^It  is  not  likely  the  progressive  assistant  will  place 
confidence  in  an  association  that  does  not  extend  a  helping  hand.  If 
the  P.P.  A.  ever  wants  his  confidence  it  must  first  set  about  earning 
it,  and  by  its  actions  remove  every  suspicion. 

Mr.  Foster  Brigham  brings  no  new  arguments  in  opposition. 
I  assure  him  I  have  not  changed  my  opinions,  and  he  has  failed, 
so  far,  to  give  any  sound  reasons  why  I  should  do  so. 

Your  leading  jirticle,  "  Competent  Assistants,"  hit«  the  nail  on 
the  head.  Employers  must  help  assistants,  and  my  contention  is 
that  the  P.P. A.  should  back  them  up  in  every  possible  way, 
organising  an  Associates'  section  with  that  object  in  view. 

Progress  must  be  made  in  spite  of  wrathful  reactionaries. — Youi-s 
faithfully,  T.  Horace  Chapman. 

15,  Cleveland  Street,  Stourbridge,  December  7,  1918. 

ASSISTANTS  IN  PEACE  CONDITIONS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  an  assistant  I  bad  read  with  interest  the  discus- 
sion by  worthy  genWemen  of  the  P.P.A.  as  to  how  we  assistants  can 
be  made  more  efficient  in  view  of  the  altered  conditions.  While  I 
feel  sure  the  majority  of  assistants  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  iwiy  opportunity  to  develop  their  oaipabdlities,  drastic  alterations 
would  first  seem  necessary.  Pre-war  conditions,  with  long  hours 
and  poor  wages,  killed  any  funthier  interest  in  photography  after 
the  day's  work  was  done.  May  we  anticipate  reformed  conditions 
in  this  new  world  we  are  promised  on  our  return  to  civilian  life?  I 
fear  the  great  increase  of  women's  lalbour  will  make  competitioin 
more  keen,  and  our  only  hope  for  improved  conditions  will  be  if  we 
eetalb'ish  a  trade  union  organisation  for  ourselves.  Compromise'  will 
aooomplish  nothing. 

For  three  years  prior  to  the  war  I  held  a  comfoi'taJble  berth  as 
principal  operator  in  a  first-class  studio,  and  am  haippy  to  say  I  had 
exceptionally  good  conditions  and  salary ;  but  my  earlier  experi- 
ences of  long  hours,  bad  pay  and  conditions  convince  me  a  trade 
union  is  necessary  to  make  such  conditions  the  mile  and  not  the 
exceiption. — Yours  faithfully, 

"  Two  AND  a-Half  Years'  Service  Photographer." 


THE  REFLEX  CAMERA. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Corkett's  letter  is  interesting,  not  only  as  an 
addition  to  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  modern  reflex  camera, 
but  also  to  me  personally,  as,  about  the  time  he  mentions,  a  fellow 
member  of  the  old  Camera  Club,  Mr.  B.  W.  Wild,  and  I  designed 
a  reflex  camera,  more  particularly  for  pictorial  work ;  and,  by  a 
curious  coincidence,  on  turning  over  some  old  photographic  memo- 
randa last  week,  I  came  across  some  of  the  first  plans  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  next  day  read  Mr.  Corkett's  letter. 

Enclosed  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  plans,  and  it  will  be  seen 


the  special  features  different!  ting  it  from  all  the  reflex  cameras  then 
in  existence  was  the  swing,  and  rising  front  to  the  lens.  I  cannot 
put  my  hand  on  the  completed  plans,  on  which  a  provisional  protec- 
tion was  granted  (in,  I  think,  1890),  and,  as  I  was  not  able  to 
interest  any  camera  manufacturer  in  the  camera  and  left  London, 
I  dropped  the  matter. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  I  believe  there  were  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  reflex  camei-as  then  on  the  market,  amongst  them  being  the 
Artist,  sold  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  the  Vanneck  by 
Watsons,  Loman's  by  Mawson  and  Swan,  McKellen's  by  Marion, 
and  Underwood's  Reflector. — I  am,  yours,  etc., 

Dec.  9.  A.  R.  F.  Evebshed. 

ASSISTANTS  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  great  interest  I  have  read  your  Editorial  on 
the  subject  of  competent  assistants.  You  are  deserving  of  much 
praise  for  the  encouraging  and  enthusiastic  rev.ew  of  the  situation. 
I  fancy  one  of  the  chief  faults  with  the  master  men  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  policy  of  drift.  At  the  same  time  much  excuse 
can  be  offered,  for  one's  personal  time  or  f.ttention  has  been  so 
occupied,  the  training  of  assistants  has  been  almost  impossible,  and 
we  have  been  forced  to  make  the  best  of  the  circumstances,  and  be 
carried  on  by  the  sweeping  tide  of  events.  Then  there  has  been  the 
constant  thought  of  how  we  should  like  to  have  things  done  to  save 
our  time  and  material,  our  clients'  tempers,  and  our  own,  too ;  but 
it's  nearly  all  passed  now,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  a  better  system 
is  introduced  by  the  profession  which  will  enable  us  t<j  obtain  de- 
pendable assistants  and  avoid  the  serious  delaj  and  trouble  of 
having  to  test  quite  a  number  before  satisfaction  is  attained. 

As  soon  as  Christmas  is  over  we  shall  be  confronted  with  quite  a 
list  of  very  urgent  and  serious  questions,  many  of  which  will  call  for 
much  thought  and  a  coalition  of  brains  to  meet  the  situation. 

Since  I  have  been  on  special  war  work  at  South  Kensington  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  matters  of  this  kind  from  quite  a 
different  aspect,  and  Ihave  formed  many  very  strong  conclusions. 

One  is  that  old  methods  will  need  much  revision,  and  we  shall  hav& 
to  install  method  and  system  where  drift  has  hitherto  satisfied  us. 
We  must  be  ready  and  equip  ourselves  for  the  new  world  of  photo- 
graphy. Our  standards  in  every  department  must  be  higher  and 
better  organised.  One  is  thankful  to  see  evidence  of  unrest  and 
determination  on  all  sides  for  progress  and  advance. 

There  must  exist  a  better  spirit  of  unity  and  understanding 
between  master  and  assistants.  Better  working  accommodation, 
shorter  hours  where  close  work  is  concerned,  or,  perhaps,  a  longer 
interval  during  midday  ;  in  fact,  where  the  master  studies  his  assis- 
tants he  is  repaid  in  more  ways  than  he  is  perhaps  aware  of. 

Professional  photography  must  dominate  the  position  it  is  worthy 
to  occupy ;  at  present  it  does  not ;  it  is  far  from  doing  so.  It  can; 
and  sEall,  if  we  like  to  make  the  effort.  I  am  alive  to  certain  facts, 
and  am  determined,  if  I  can  obtain  sufficient  support,  to  back  all 
efforts  to  place  professionalism  in  the  position  it  deserves  among 
the  arts  in  the  new  era.  Photography  during  the  war  has  played 
a  very  important  part,  but,  I  ma^  say,  not  w  important  a  part  as 
it  ought  to  have  done ;  history  alone  will  prove  this.  We  were  all 
too  busy  to  concern  ourselves  about  it,  and  whilst  we  remained 
silent  we  ought  to  have  persistently  been  working,  suggesting,  and^ 
organising  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  I  have  evidence 
of  this,  but  this  opportunity  has  gone. 

We  must  act  now  at  once  and  set  thinking  and  working  for  better 
ends.  The  best  and  only  pathway  is  by  greater  unity— a  league 
of  photographers,  without  suspicion  or  fear  of  jealousy,  but  full  of 
the  spirit  of  optimism.— Yours  very  sincerely,      Marcus  Adams. 

The  Camera  Club. 

BRITISH  LENSES  :  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REQUISITES.. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— All  of  us  who  would  like  to  see  Britisih  workers 
supplied  with  British  goods  will  have  welcomed  Mr.  Sinclair's  chal- 
lenging letter  in  the  November  "  Photographic  Dealer,"  and  par- 
ticularly that  part  of  it  in  which  Mr.  Sinclair  refers  to  lenses.  I 
am  in  cordial  agreement  with  Mr.   Sinclair  when  he  expresses  the 

opinion which  in  his  case  is  more  tlian  a  mere  opinion— that  British 

lenses  are  superior  to  those  of  Gei-many.  I  would  even  go  further 
by  saying  that  British  opticians  have  been  the  pioneers  in  the  post- 
Jena-glass  era,  as  they  were  in  the  pre-Jena-glass  era.     But  I  think 
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it  miut  he  rrcognUed  thai  Mr.  SincUir  and  anyone  like  myself  are 

vciceB  crying  in  the  wildeme«a.     .Mr.    Sinclair  evidently  confesses 

himself  such  a  voice  :  had  there  been  others  of  the  same  conviction 

>>•'  would  surely  have  quoted  them.     But.  no;  the  rank  and  file  of 

'  ' >tographent  have  succumbed  to  the  German  penetrating  propa- 

wida  of  German  supremacy  in  optical  matters,  and  I   am  afraid 

»'ill  be  a  difficult  buaineso  to  destroy  what  has  became  a  kind  of 

idition. 

The  first  otMtacle  to  that  destruction  reUtes  to  the  optical  glaiu 
•••d  in  the  making  of  lenses.     It  seems  to  be  a  question  if  we  are 
dependent  of  Germany  for  that  in  the  future.     A  leading  optician 
-torn  I   questioned  on  this  matter  about  two  years  ago  declared, 
with  evident  regret,  that  it  would  be  nereaaary  to  employ  glaia  from 
Jena  when  post-war  manufacture  waa  remuned.     If  that  is  so.  then 
whatever  lens-makers  may  do  or  say  in  recommendation  of   their 
•^nished   instnimenU,  there  will   always  be  wrapped   up    in    every 
I'jective  a  species  of  testimonial  to  the  Germans.     I  wish  I  could 
think  that  this  dependence  has  been  xwept  away,  but  no  evidence 
that  it  haa  haa  oome  to  light  within  my  knowledge.     America,  sn 
'.  would  appear  from  reports  in  the  technical  Preas  in  the  United 
tales,  tome  of  which,  if   I   remember  rightly,  were   from    official 
Aouroes.   has  made  itself  self-sup|iorting  in  this  important  matter. 
Is  it  to  happen  that  for  key  material  our  opticians  are  to  rely  on 
\':  rii..i7     It  is  to  be  hoped  ra4,  for  though  in  tfa»  manufacture  of 
'    I    Klied  types  of  instrument  we  here  may  still  lead  the  way,  pro- 
ic«s  in  design  is  bound  to  be  severely  handicapped  by  dependence 
It  another  country  (or  new  types  of  raw  material.    The  prodncer 
iturally  feeds  himself  fint  before  be  passes  round  the  spoon. 
.\nd  then,  to  oome  to  the  finished  lenses,  we  are  in  the  unfortu- 
ite  position  of  having  no  authoritatixe  judgment,  ao  to  speak,  by 
■■  hich  to  disperse  the  mass  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  •aperiority 
liermam.     .Mr.   Sinclair  vrrv-  properly  cites  the  taata  of  the 
il  Physical  Laboratory.     Tliey  are  isolated  casca  :  the  whole 
nunilM-r  nf   leases   tested   by    the  National   Physical   Labonitorii-  is 
barely  s  soar*  in  a  twel\>nionth.    And  how  many  phatograpbers 
are  there  who  have  ever  heard  <»'  the  National  Physical  I^Uiralory  ? 
The  eftects  nf   its  certificates  may   be  appraised  at  lero  compared 
with  the  maas  eflcct  of  oopioos  mentioiw  of  German  makes  of  lena  iu 
photographic  text-books  and  periodicals  and  the  graphic  evidence 
in  the  way  of   pboCographic   reproductions    pat    forward    by     the 
makers  Ihcmsclvas.     It  comes   almost  to    this— that    the    Britiali 
optical  iodasify  is  in  the  |>ositi<>ii  of  needing  to  create  among  photo 
graphera  generally  a  feeling  of  faith  in  the  superiority  of  ita  pro- 
diiru.  a  feclinic  which  is  the  counterpart  of  the  knowledge  of  such 
superiority  possessed  by  the  few.     I  saw  in  a  recent  iaaoe  of    the 
"  B.J.  "  a  reference  to  the  British  Optiral    Inntrumcni   Beaearch 
Ax-x-i.-itioa.     1  don't  know  what  is  the  immediate  profruMne  of 
thi'  body,  but  it  might  do  worse  than  collect  and    publish    in    a 
popular  and  easily  aasimilabte   form  the  facta  which  establish  the 
premier  qualities  of  the  manufacturea  of  Britiah  opticiana. 

I  find  these  notes  have  run  to  aoch  a  length  that  I  moat  cot  very 
short  any  referenca  to  other  photographic  goods  which  are  the  sub-' 
ject  of  possible  enemy  eompetitioo.  But  sartly  it  is  desirable  to 
kiKiw  how  makers  of  sensitive  papers  have  got  on  in  regard  to  the 
raw  paper  base,  which  before  the  war,  I  believe,  was  almost  entirely 
German.  It  is  obvious  that  technically  daring  the  war  they  have 
raplaoed  H.  But  is  that  to  lay  that  in  the  event  of  supplice 
becoming  available  again  from  Germany  makan  can  and  will  do 
without  it*  Many  of  us  would  lik«  U>  be  aaanred  in  the  future, 
when  wa  boy  a  Britiah  brand  of  bromide  paper,  that  there  is  no 
prmwition  of  enemy  material  in  it. 
I  cncloM  my  card,  and  beg  to  sign  myself, — Yoora  faithfully. 

DtrsrTAMT. 


CHEMICAL    POISONING. 
To  the  Editora. 

Gentleoaaa, — No  doobt  some  of  your  readers,  and  especially  your 
correapoodaBt  "  If .  Q.,"  will  be  interested  to  leani  of  some  con; 
clu«ioaa  wUeh  have  bean  drawn  from  experisnce  with  chemical 
linlwrfung  in  the  United  States. 

('•oally  the  trouble  commeocM  with  itching  and  local  reddening 
<.f  the  pkin,   followed   by  swelling    and    the    formation    of     water 
)>li<tiT>.  especially  in  the  region  of  the  nails  and  badween  the  fingers 
ami   m  Kfvrra  esees  these  Misters  combine  to  form  one  large  one 
eii>  :r(-lins;  the  entire  hand.     At  this  stage,   with  careful   attention. 


the  blisters  subside,  and  in  two  weeks  the  skin  begine  to  peel  ancf 
the  patient  is  well,  though  if  the  blisters  burst  raw  sores  are  left 
which  heal  with  ditliculty,  and  there  is  danger  from  bacterial  infec- 
tion. With  some  patients  the  blisfters  a/ppear  on  tJie  feet  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  simultaneously  with  the  appearance  on  the  hands 
w^hich  would  indicate  that  the  poison  has  entered  the  Wood  stream ,. 
causing  general  irritation. 

In  all  ca»es  it  is  advisable  to  consult  a  phygicinii.  .n.>*    the  condi- 
tion ot'  the  health  has  an   important  bearinK  on    infections  of  this^ 
nature.     The  usual   treatment  is  that  of  elimination  and  healing, 
and  absolute   isolation    from    tlie    developing   solutions  and  othev 
.-ources   of    contamination    is   imperative.        No    specific    eliminant 
appears  to  have  been  discovered,  the  usual  "cures  "   in  the  form 
of  ointments  serving  merely  to  allay  the  inflammation.     An  applion 
tion    of   zinc   ointment,    or    the    formula    containing    reeorcin    and 
ichthyol  often  recommended  in  the  "  B.J.,"  and  bandaging  of  the 
parts  affected  is  usually  sufficient.     After  the  skin  haa  peeled,  the- 
fuirts  affected  are  always  supersensitive  to  the  poison,  so  that  special 
precautions  muct  be  taken  in  future.     There  is  no  ointment  known 
which   will  prevent   future  attacks  if  the  person  is  again  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  chemicala  which  caused  the  poisoning. 

There   is  some  doubt  among  members  of  the  medical   profession 
as  to   whether  the  poison  doea  enter  the  blood  stream.     In   most- 
ca«es     the   trouble   is  confined   to  the  underlayers   of   skin  on  the 
hands,  the  chemical  acting  as  a  local  irritant,  tliough  the  fact  that 
in  th«  caao  of  persona  in  factories  who  pack  photographic  chemicals- 
in  tubes  and  cartons,  and  who.  therefore,  breathe  the  chemical  dust,. 
the  skin  may  break  out  in  different  parts  of  the  body  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  entire  blood  stream  may  become  poisoned.    In  ordinary- 
dark-room  procedure  the  poison  undoubtedly  enters  tlie  skin  by  the- 
way  of  cracks  formed  by  chappiii);  or  roughening  of  the  skin  by  the 
action  of  the  slkali   in   the  developer.       If  the  developer  or  other 
chemical    solution   is    then    allowed   to  dry  on  the  hand,  the  aalts- 
crystallise  within   the  pores  and  cause  the  skin   to  crack  further,. 
exposing  the  under  layers  and  rendering  possible  the  access  of  the 
chemicals  to  the  blood  stream.     A  developer  containing  potaaaium 
carbonate  is  less  liable  to  cause  trouble,  the  deliquescent  nature  of 
the  potassium  salt  preventing  crystallisation  within  the  pores.     In 
the  oaae  of  a  developer  like  amidol,  although  this  causes  leas  trouble- 
than  an  alkaline  solution,  the  drying  of  the  sodiii|p  sulphite  on  the 
hands  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  skin  to  crack  Ut  the  same  way  as' 
sodium  carbonate. 

.\ltliough  most  cases  of  poisoning  are  classed  as  "  metol  poiaon- 
lug."  almost  every  iihutographic  developer  will  cause  trouble  with- 
the  right  |)eraon,  and  in  this  respect  the  personal  element  plays  an 
important  part.  In  the  factories  where  photographic  developers  are- 
manufactured  newcomers  appear  to  be  particularly  snsce|)trble,  and 
an  employee  should  be  transferred  to  some  other  occupation  if 
poisoning  symptoms  appear.  Persons  with  ver^'  thin  skins  are 
paiticalarly  liable  to  be  affected.  Metol  takw  first  place  among 
developers  as  regards  severity  of  action,  though  cases  of  poisoning 
have  been  known  where  the  person  handled  paraniinophenol  or 
pyro  exclusively.  On  the  other  hand,  some  i>crsoiu  susceptible  to> 
metol  are  immune  to  amidol  or  paraminophenol. 

Tha  mode  of  access  of  the  poison  being  known,  preventive  methods- 
at  once  suggest  themselves,  and  may  be  tabulated : — 

(a)  Never  let  the  developing  or  other  chemical  solution  drv'  on. 
the  skin,  so  that  if  solutions  are  being  handled  intermittently  it 
is  better  to  keep  the  hands  thoroughly  wetted  rallier  tihan  dry 
theat  ^tlir  aniv  imperfectly  waahing  them. 

(6 )  When  waahing  the  hands,  wash  for  two  or  three  minutes  in- 
hot  water  until  all  soapy  feeling  disappears,  otherwise  the  chemicals 
left  within  the  pores  will  crystallise  and  cause  cracking  of  the  skin. 
IIm  reason  why  most  poisoning  is  caused  by  developers  is  because- 
it  is  difficult  to  remove  alkali  from  the  skin  by  washing,  especially 
if  it  is  at  all  cracked.  By  bathing  the  hands  in  a  weak  acid' 
solution,  say,  1  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  or  by  immersing  them  in  the 
acid  fixing  bath  before  waahing,  the  alkali  is  neutralised  and  the- 
salt  thus  formed  is  more  readily  removed  by  washing. 

(i-)  The  laie  of  a  thin  coat  of  vaseline  on  the  hands  will  aaiat  in 

preveitting  access  of   the   solution    within    the   pores   of   the   skin, 

while  rubber  gloves,  if  used  at  an  early  stage,  are  an  almost  certain 

preventive. 

The  usefulness  of  the  albave  simple  precaution  is  shown  by  the- 
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fact  that  daring  the  instruction  of  over  5,000  students  at  the  U.S.A. 
School  of  Aerial  Photography,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  only  a  single  case  of 
chemicail  poisoning  was  reported. 

That  BO  few  chronic  cases  of  chemical  poisoning  are  heard  of  in 
this  country  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  average  person 
turns  to  some  other  occupation  immediately  he  finds  himself  sensi- 
tive to  photographic  chemicals.— Very  truly  yours, 

J.  I.  Crabtrke. 

Research  Laboratory,  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  November   21. 


Hn$u>er$  to  Corresponaents* 

* 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
In  e»iMCgti«n<!«  >/  ftrtral  reduced  iwpplies  of  paper,  at  the  result 

»f  prohibition  tf  the  importation  of  much  wood  pulp  and  grass, 

«  nnaller  space  will  be  available  until  further  notice  for  repliei 

to  correspondents. 
Moreover,  ui*  will  answer  by  post  if  stamped  and  addressed  envt- 

lopt  is  enclosed  for  reply:  5-cent  International  Coupon,  from 

readers  abroad. 
The  full  questions  and  answers  will  be  printed  only  in  the  case  of 

inquiries  of  general  interest. 
Queries  to  be  answered  in  the  Friday's  "  Journal  "  must  reach  us 

not    later    than    Tuesday   (posted    Monday),   and    should     be 

addressed  to  the  Editors. 

C.  H.-TBy  writing  the  Secretary,  Polytechnic  Sohodl  of  Photography, 
Regent  Street,  London,  W.l,  you  will  prolbably  be  aible  to  arrange 
for  postaJ  lessons. 

G.  S.— The  article  appeared  in  the  January  issue  oi  the  "  Profes- 
.sional  Photographer,"  which,  no  doubt,  is  still  obtainable  from 
the  publishers,  Messrs.  Kodfeik,  Ltd.,  Kingsway,  W.C.2. 

Chromhtm  Stain.— Can  you  t«ll  me  in  your  next  issue  how  to  re- 
move the  stain  of  photographic  crhomium  intensifier  from  a  light 
grey  suit  ?     It  is  quite  a  small  stain,  yellow  in  colour. — O.  P. 

Try  metabisulphite  solution ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  will 
remove  it. 

0.  X. — It  is  easy  to  obtain  very  soft  results  by  using  artificial  light, 
jind,  with  proper  diffusing  arrangements,  almost  any  form  of  elec- 
tric light  wUl  answer  very  well.  Three  1,000  c.p.  halif-watts  would 
make  a  v-ery  good  linsballation,  but  the  ordinary  Osram.s  would  be 
useless  ae  the  light  is  too  yellow. 

\j.  \v.— We  are  sorry  w©  have  no  list  of  the  Mazo  lensee,  but  the 
lens  is  evidently  one  of  the  R.R.  type  of  aperture,  probably  f/8, 
but  certainly  not  more  than  f/5.6.  If  it  is  aiboivt  8  or  9  inches 
focal  length,  its  value  is  not  more  than  about  £1,  proportionately 
less  or  more,  according  as  the  focus  is  le«e  or  more  than  this  figure. 

_B.  T.— Your  lens  is  an  ol-d  Series  3A  of  //9  aperture,  and  not 
mjanufactured  by  Zeiss  for  many  years  past.  In  the  list  we  have 
we  see  that  the  shortest  focal  length  is  4J  ins.,  but  if  you  cor- 
rectly quote  its  focal  length  as  95  ram.  this  must  be  a  shorter 
foous  of  3J  ins.  We  should  say  the  value  of  the  lens  at  tlie 
present  time  is  not  more  than  a  pound. 

J.  W. — The  stains  have  the  appearance  of  imperfect  fixation.  With 
j)resent-day  papers  you  should  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  wash 
two  fixing  baths  in  succession.  Any  imperfect  action  of  the  fixing 
bath  is  likely  to  be  aggravated  by  using  an  alum  bath  after 
it  unless  you  wash  thoroughly  between  the  two.  If  you  must 
harden  the  prints,  we  should  advise  you  to  make  up  the  fixing- 
hardening  bath  such  as  one  of  those  in  the  "Almanac." 

VV.  S. — The  question  is  a  very  wide  one,  and  in  the  absence  of 
details  we  would  refer  you  to  an  article  by  "  Practicus,"  which 
appeared  in  our  issue  of  October  26,  1917.  .A  previous  article  on 
Btudio  lighting  also  appeared  in  the  Journall  off  March  30,  1917. 
Our  publishers  can  supply  both  these  numbers,  price  4^d.  each, 
post  free.  If  there  are  any  specific  questions,  however,  on  which 
U  e  can  give  you  any  advice  we  shall  be  pleased  to  he^p  you. 


A.  B. — You  will  fiod  no  difficulty  in  usdng  half-watt  lamps  if  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  arc  or  mercury  vapour.  It  is  better  to 
have  several  1,000  c.p.  lamps  instead  of  one  large  one,  as  ao  much 
ligjht  is  not  then  wasted  in.  diffusing  it.  We  have  found  ordinary 
calico  to  be  the  best  diffuser,  and  it  is  advisable  to  have  the 
lamps  made  to  raase  and  lower.  We  have  not  yet  seem  the  Mazda 
"  Blue  "  lamp,  so  cannot  speak  of  it.  The  kind  generally  used  is 
the  "Aitmos"  type  issued  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  An  im- 
portant point  is  to  see  that  the  lamps  are  run  at  tiheir  full  voltage, 
as  a  drop  of  even  10  volts  greatly  increases  the  exposure. 

D.  G. — (1)  You  require  an  accessory  for  illuminating  the  negative 
in  the  shape  of  a  curved  reflector  which  you  can  place  to  the 
rear  of  the  camera.  Messis.  Lancaster,  87,  The  Parade,  Birming- 
ham, and  Messrs.  W.  C.  Hughes,  82,  Mortimer  Road,  Kingsland, 
N.,  make  such  reflectors  for  use  with  gas.  (2)  You  require  a 
battery  of  20  incandescent  burners.  Lamps  of  this  typ«  are  suj)- 
plied  by  Messrs.  Griffin,  Kemble  Street,  Kingsway,  and  by  the 
Kodak  Company,  Kingsway.  (3)  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  Sofao 
Square,  W.l,  or  0.  Sichel  and  Co.,  52,  Bunhill  Row,  London, 
E.C.  (4)  We  do  not  know  makers  of  the  ordinary  pattern 
paraffin  lamp,  but  paraffin  mantle  lamps  are  made  by  the  Kitson 
Empire  Lighting  Co.,  Stamford,  Lines.,  and  Blanohard  Lamps, 
Ltd.,  151,  Farringdon  Road,  E.C. 

C.  J. — So  feu  as  we  gather  from  your  letter  and  the  memorandum  in 
refeirence  to  half-watt  lamp,  you  are  asking  us  whether  you  can 
avoid  the  veiling  of  the  background  by  modifying  the  enlarging 
arrangements.  We  do  not  see  that  thei'e  is  any  reason  to  think 
that  you  can  improve  matters  in  this  respect.  We  suppose  that 
there  is  no  stray  white  light  in  the  dark-room  when  making  the 
enlargement.  Your  best  course  to  reduce  the  veil  would  be  to 
add  a  little  more  bromide,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  amidol  developer, 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  little  soda  bisculphite  or  potassium  meta- 
bisulphite. This  will  elow  development,  but  it  may  have  some 
benefit  on  the  background,  but  probably  your  best  practical  course 
is  to  over-develop  slightly,  and  then  to  clear  up  the  background 
■with  weaik  iodine-cyanide  reducer  applied  with  cotton-wool.  This 
latiter  is  the  regular  practice  in  dealing  iwdth  this  class  of  print. 
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WordB  and   Phi 

Photoorapiit  in  the  eouta«  of  ita  growth  hu  evolvetl  some 
cixrion;  terms  for   some  of  the  thing*  and  proceaaai  con- 
nected wttli  it.     We  oonfeai  that  we  are  iu  ignorance  of 
origin  of  the  term  "  dark  alide,"  and  ahould  have  no 
regreta  if  ao  andeacriptive  a  name  were  to  be  ousted,  as  it 
s  in  proceM  of  being  by  the  modem  term  "  plate-bolder.' 
But  there  are  other  misnomers  more  insidious  in  character, 
nd   on  that  aooounC  more  likely  to  puule  thoee   newly 
wming    into    photography.       Take        exposure    meter," 
hich  the  initiated  accept  for  what  they  know  it  to  be, 
>nt  which  the  stranger  in  our  proceasea  must  think  to  be 
ome  device  for  measuring  the  time  during  which  a  plate  is 
xposed.       "Changing  Iwx  "  and  "changing  bag"   have 
heir  respectave  precise  significations  which  nay  perhaps 
«  gtieesed  if  you  did  not  happen  to  know  them  :    but  try 
he    les.0    informed    perv>n    witii    "extension    adapter," 
oil  print,"  or  "  extra-focal  length,"  and   see  what    h»> 
ould  make  of  them. 

.Something  in  the  nature  of  a  key  to  the  many  wordo 
i\  phraaes  which  occur  in  photographic  text-books  and 
riodicals   is   a    thing    which    vhould    need    no    apology. 
i».    in    fact,    provided    in    the    forthcoming     "British 
umal    Almanac  "  in   the    ahape   of    an    article    which 
tea    these    meanings    succinctly    snd    clearly    and    co- 
pies them  with  like  term*  with  which  they  are  more 
lew  closely   associated.      It   may   b«   thought  tliat,    in 
Hition    to   fulfilling   its   primary    <iim    of    providing   a 
'erenoe  chapter  for  the  beginner,  this  feature  of  the 
manac  may  prov«  itaelf  of  commercial  service  to  some 
its  foreien  readers  ordering  goods  from  Great  Brit '.in 
d     imperfectly     acquainted     with    their    exact    trade 

"*K«D. 


EX   CATHEDRA. 


TiM  ••  B.  J 
Index. 


With  next  week's  issue  ot  tlie  "  British 
Journal  "  will  he  presented  tJie  iudexeti 
to  the  cunteiiiM  of  the  1918  volume  and  to  the  "  Colour 
Photography "  supplement.  Like  those  of  preceding 
volumes  during  the  latter  period  of  the  war,  they  are 
distinguished  as  much  by  notable  oniissious  as  by  item.s 
which  figure  prominently  in  them.  Of  these  latter  we  are 
glad  to  think  that  we  h&ve  seen  the  last  during  the  life- 
time of  the  present  generation.  We  refer  to  the  proceed- 
ings against  individuals  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm 
Act  for  photographing,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
reports  of  appeals  under  the  Military  Service  Acts  before 
the  various  tribunals.  The  items  whi'jh  have  been  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence,  chiefly  notices  of  nejv  introduc- 
tions in  the  way  of  apparatus  and  materials,  will,  we  hope, 
begin  to  appear  in  the  forthcoming  volume,  ar<  manufac- 
turers are  relieved  of  their  war  activities  and  are  enable<:( 
to  devote  their  normal  energies  to  the  design  of  new 
goods.  In  optical  and  chemical  manufactures  we  shall 
doubtless  witness  progress  as  a  result  of  conditions  dictated 
by  a  state  of  war,  and  if  the  effect  may  be  less  marked  in 
respect  to  cameras  and  liimilar  apparatus  we  shall  expect  to 
•ee  evidences  of  a  fresh  view  in  the  design  of  these  articles, 
•nd  of  plans  for  the  supply  of  distant  markets  which  await 
the  goods  of  British  manufacture.  And  thus  at  this 
change-over  moment  we  may  express  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  British  photographic 
trade  which,  in  surviving  the  troubles  of  the  past  four 
and  a-half  yean<,  ha.><  demonstrated  its  capacity  for  the 
great  opportunities  oi  the  future. 


Filters. 


Few  photographers  realise  that  a  light- 
filter  may  have  a  decided  influence  upon 
the  defioICbn  of  the  lens,  and  more  particularly  so  if  the 
latter  instrument  is  of  long  focus  and  works  at  a  large 
aperture.  We  have  known  photographers  for  the  sake  of 
economy  buy  filter  films  unmounted,  and  do  the  mounting 
operation  themselves  instead  of  paying  the  extra  price  for 
a  filter  properly  mounted  in  optical  flats.  It  is  to  be  pointed 
out  that  it  is  not  sufiicient  simply  to  examine  a  piece  of  glass 
in  the  hand  with  a  view  to  finding  out  if  it  is  reasonably 
free  from  flaws,  which,  in  fact,  may  really  do  far  less  harm  to 
the  definition  of  the  image  on  the  plate  than  would  the  glass 
itself,  if  the  latter  Is  in  the  optical  sense  "  untrue."  If  the 
glass  is  not  what  is  termed  "  optically  flat  parallel  "  then 
we  may  really  be  adding  a  further  lens  to  our  existing 
instrument,  may  entirely  upset  its  optical  corrections,  and 
produce  a  very  bad  effect  upon  its  definition,  particularly 
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if  the  lens  is  of  long  focus,  as  in  the  case  of  a  tele- 
objective.  The  only  safe  way  to  avoid  impairing 
th«  best  definition  that  it  will  give  is  to  use 
a  filter  mounted  in  the  proper  "  optically  flat  " 
glass  and  enclosed  in  a  proper  screw-in  cell.  When 
we  consider  that  this  glass  has  to  be  worked  by  hand  until 
its  condition  is  such  that  its  addition  to  the  lens  has  no 
effect  upon  its  focus  or  definition,  it  is  easily  understood 
that  such  glass  cannot  be  so'd  cheaply,  but  it  is  well  worth 
the  increased  price  to  have  a  filter  properly  mounted. 
Photographers  will  ungnidgingly  give  large  sums  for  their 
lenses  in  order  to  have  instruments  of  the  highest  quality 
and  defining  power,  and  yet  when  it  comes  to  fitting  a  filter, 
for  the  sake  of  supposed  economy  employ  one  that  may 
impair  to  a  serious  degree  the  finest  qualities  of  the  lens. 
Without  doubt  in  such  cases  it  is  best  tcr  use  the  unmounted 
gelatine  filter  film  slipped  between  the  components  of  the 
lens.  The  disadvantage  of  this  course,  however,  is  that 
the  film  is  easily  spoiled  by  over  much  handling,  or  by 
undue  exposure  to  a  damp  atmosphere  without  proper  pro- 
tection. 

*  *  * 

Halation.  Many  otherwise  good  negatives  are  spoilt 

during  the  course  of  a  year  from  hala- 
tion, and  many  others  entail  much  after-work  through 
this  defect  and  produce  only  passable  prints.  The  practice 
of  using  all  plat-es  backed  is  not  so  common  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  and  certainly  for  ordinary  subjects  a  backed 
plate  is  not  worth  the  slight  extra  expense  and  trouble  in- 
volved. But  in  all  cases  where  the  picture  contains  bright 
points  of  light  and  deep  shadows,  not  to  use  a  properly 
backed  plate  is  to  neglect  a  valuable  means  of  perfection. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  workers  that  in  the  "  self -screened  " 
type  of  orthochromatic  plate  the  dyed  screen  of  which 
is  incorporated  in  the  emulsion  absorbs  all  light  before  it 
reaches  the  glass  support,  in  this  way  making  the  plate  almost 
entirely  non-halative,  but  when  dealing  with  difiicult  interior 
subjects,  such  as  those  which  contain  clear  glass  windows 
directly  facing  the  lens,  we  have  not  found  these  plates  so 
satisfactory  as  those  of  the  ordinary  kind  properly  backed, 
though  there  is  a  slight  improvement  in  freedom  as  regards 
halation  over  an  ordinary  unbacked  plate.  It  must  not 
be  thought,  however,  that  for  the  most  difficult  subjects 
of  the  kind  mentioned  above  backing  is  a  complete  pre- 
ventive, although  with  plates  provided  with  a  good  backing 
halation  will  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  possible  degree.  In 
actual  practice  we  have  found  that  backed  panchromatic 
plates  are  almost  entirely  free  from  any  tendency  to  hala- 
tion. While  making  a  set  of  negatives  for  the  Paget  colour 
process  a  year  or  two  ago  we  never  noticed  any  sign  of  this 
trouble.  On  occasions  when  difficult  work  has  to  be  done 
film  has  a  decided  advantage  over  plates,  and  commercial 
photographers  might  advantageously  make  more  frequent 
use  of  film  than  they  do. 


ENLARGED      NEGATIVES. 

ALTiiouGU  the  general  adoption  of  bromide  ;paper  for 
enlarging  has  greatly  reduced  the  necessity  for  enlai-ged 
negatives,  there  are  still  many  occasions  on  which  they  are 
indispensable,  all  processes  of  contact  printing,  such  as 
carbon,  platinum,  P.O. P.,  or  oil  printing,  being  only  pos- 
sible from  a  full-sized  negative.  Even  for  bromide  or 
gaslight  prints  in  quantities  the  enlarged  negative  may 
facilitate  production  when  compared  with  the  operation 
of  enlarging  direct  from  the  original  small  plate,  and  there 
is  the  further  advantage  that  a  considerable  improvement 
in  quality  both  by  means  of  judicious  exposure  and  deve- 
lopment of  both  the  transparency  and  negative  may  be 
made,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  working  up  by  hand  if 
the  original  needs  it. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  first  step  is  to  make  a 
transparency  from  the  original  negative,  and  this  may  be 
done  either  by  contact  or  in  the  enlarging  camera  to  the 
necessary  size.  The  former  is  the  easier  and  cheaper,  but 
the  latter  gives  the  best  results.  As  the  procedure  is  nearly 
the  same  in  both  cases,  we  will  deal  with  the  small  trans- 
parency method  first.  Having  carefully  cleaned  and,  if 
necessary,  spotted  the  negative,  it  is  placed  in  a  printing 
frame,  and  a  slow  fine  grain  plate  placed  in  contact  with 
it,  film  to  film,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  remove  all 
particles  of  dust,  which  would  cause  small  transparent 
spots  in  the  positive  and  large  opaque  ones  in  the  finished 
negative,  the  latter  being  difficult  to  remove.  As  meet 
plates  are  slightly  concave  upon  the  coated  side,  it  is 
advisable  to  expose  to  a  small  source  of  light  at  a  distance 
of  several  feet  and  to  keep  the  frame  quite  still  to  avoid 
diffusion  by  parallax.  The  exposure  should  be  on  the 
full  side  and  development  carried  on  until  the  density  is 
that  of  a  rather  thin  negative.  There  should  be  no  clear 
glass,  or  the  enlargement  will  probably  b«  too  hard.  Lan- 
tern slide  quality  is  not  the  best  for  enlarging  from.  It  is 
obvious  that  at  this  stage  considerable  modification  of  the 
character  of  the  image  is  possible.  By  suitable  exposure 
and  development  a  soft  thin  transparency  maj'  be  made 
from  a  hard,  dense  negative,  or  a  vigorous  one  from  a 
thin  negative.  Intensification  or  rediiction  may  be  used 
if  needed,  and  after  drying  and  careful  sjK>tting  the  trans- 
parency is  ready  for  enlargement.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  unwise 
to  attempt  to  do  anything  in  the  nature  of  retouching  or 
working  up  upon  either  the  negative  or  transparency,  as 
every  touch  is  magnified  and  the  work  looks  very  coarse; 
such  work  may  all  be  done  upon  the  large  plat-e.  Most 
text-books  recommend  the  use  of  a  camera  with  a  bellows 
both  before  and  behind  the  lens,  the  one  end  being  fitted 
with  frames  to  hold  various  sized  transparencies  and  the 
other  carrying  the  ordinary  focussing  screen  and  dark 
slide.  As  such  cameras  now  rarely  form  part  of  the 
studio  equipment,  it  will  usually  be  found  more  convenient 


SUMMARY. 

A  note  on  the  annuad  index  to  the  "  B.J.,"  with  comments  on  what 
will  disappear  from  it  in  the  future  and  what  it  is  hoped  will  re- 
appear, will  be  found  on  page  565. 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  the  Traill  Taylor  memorial  lecture 
on  the  Interferometer,  Mr.  F.  Twyman  deals  especially  with  testing 
and  modifying  photographic  lenses.     (P.  567.) 

The  question  of  the  influences  of  backing  .»nd  dyeing  the  films  of 
plat«8,  and  also  the  use  of  celluloid  films  for  the  avoidance  of  hala- 
tion, is  dealt  with  on  page  566. 

Few  photographers  avail  themselves  fully  of  the  advantages  of 
light-filters.  A  note  on  page  565  gives  some  hints  on  the  selec- 
tion from  an  optical  point  of  view. 

Many  workers  meet  the  difficulty  of  making  enlarged  negatives  by 
sending  the  job  to  a  trade  house.  We  point  out  how  this  work  may 
be  cheaply  and  easily  done  with  ordinary  apparatus.     (P.  566.) 

A  report  of  proceedings  against  two  canvassers  who  had  made 
unanthorised  use  of  the  name  of  a  well-known  photographer  appears 
on  page  574. 


Assistants'  Notes  is  devoted  to  an  exhortation  to  the  assistant  io 
specialise  in  some  branch  of  work,  and  not  to  be  content  with  tit 
status  of  a  good  all-round  man.     (P.  571.) 

A  list  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  shortly  before  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, several  of  which  are  of  interest  to  photographers,  will  be  found 
on  page  575. 

Copyright,  stage  photography,  chemical-proof  dishes,  fire-proofing 
muslin,  and  enlarging  apparatus  are  among  the  subjects  dealt  with 
in  "Answers  to  Correspondents."     (P.  576.) 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  Green,  of  Berwidi. 
whose  cloud  negatives  were  well  known  to  all  landscajje  pihoto- 
graphers.     (P.  574.) 

Engineering  photography  as  a  means  of  preventing  waste  of  labour 
in  working  up  faulty  castings,  and  the  commercial  use  of  X-r»y»  art 
the  subject  of  correspondence  on  page  574. 

A  method  of  obtaining  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  pictures  gimal 
taneously,  using  only  one  lens,  a  self-winding  spool  and  a  microscope 
cinematograph  are  descjibed  under  patents  of  the  week.     (P.  5*  * 
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to  pat  the  transparency  in  the  ordinary  enlarging  lantern 
and  to  project  the  image  upon  an  ordinary  slow  plate 
instead  of  upon  bromide  paper.  As  even  slow  ordinary 
plat«3  are  much  more  rapid  than  bromide  paper,  it  is 
desirable  to  make  a  strip  test  exposure  upon  a  small  plate 
placed  so  as  to  receive  the  densest  part  of  the  image. 
Ordinary  drawing  pins  will  serve  to  fix  this  on  the  large 
plat*  in  any  desired  position.  When  putting  the  tran»- 
uarency  into  the  enlai^r  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
i3  easy  to  make  a  reversed  negative  for  single  transfer 
.  .^rbon  printing  as  it  is  to  make  a  non-reversed  one,  as 
we  have  only  to  put  it  in  with  the  glass  side  towards  the 
large  plate  if  the  former  be  desired.  Development  and 
fixing  are,  of  course,  conducted  as  usual,  and  when  Bni-^hed 
the  ne^tive  is  ready  for  retouching  or  any  other  "  making 
ready  "  for  printing. 

If  we  decide  to  adopt  the  large-transparency  method 
we  put  the  »mall  negative  into  the  enlarger  and  make  our 
poeiti^'e  upon  a  slow  plate  in  the  same  way  as  just  de- 
scribed, remembering  to  keep  the  same  quality  a<<  would 
'be  needed  for  the  small  one.  The  large  positive  may  now 
be  retouohed  and  "faked"  to  almost  any  extent; 
pencil  and  knife  upon  the  film  and  matt  varnish  or 
tracing  paper  with  soft  pencil,  blacklead  and  stump  or 
water-colour  upon  ihe   back   may    all   be  done.       When 

■  Iged  satisfactory  the  finished  positive  is  put  in  a  print- 

_  frame,  and  the  final  negative  made  by  contact  upon  a 
slow  plate.  This  in  it*  turn  may  be  further  worker!  upon 
before  paming  to  tbe  printer. 

In  view  of  the  great  ooiit  of  large  plates  it  is  well  not 
to  forget  that  for  moat  subjects  a  smooth  tSiin  bronu-lc 
]^aper  may  be  oaed  for  tbe  final  negative,  the  grain  not 
being   notioe«ble   if   no   attempt   be   made    to  render    it 


transparent  by  oiling  or  varnishing.  The  printing  will  be 
somewhat  slower  if  the  paper  be  left  as  it  is,  but  the* 
prints  will  not  only  be  less  granular  but  brighter.  Papej- 
negatives  are  ideal  for  working  upon,  as  either  front  or 
back  Mrill  take  {>encil  or  chalk  to  any  extent,  and  for 
carbon  work  they  may  be  printed  from  either  side. 

Those  who  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  carbon  process 
will  do  well  to  produce  their  small  transparencies  by  ite 
aid  as  they  will  be  absolutely  grainless  and  full  of  detail 
in  the  shadows.  Instead  of  using  the  cidinary  temporary 
Kupports  the  image  is  developed  upon  plain  glass  which 
hatobeen  coated  witli  a  substratum  of  gelatine  hardened 
with  chrome  alum  and  allowed  to  dry.  When  working 
with  enlarged  transparencies  the  final  negative  may  be 
made  in  carbon.  Transparency  tiseue  whjch  contains  a 
double  quantity  of  pigment  should  always  be  used,  or  the 
imaofes  will  be  too  thin. 

With  very  granular  originals  it  is  often  advantageous 
to  use  a  soft  focu.s  lens  for  enlarging,  only  a  small  degree 
of  diffusion  being  needed.  If,  say,  a  Dallmeyer  B  or  D 
Jens  be  used  about  one^alf  to  one  turn  of  the  adjustment 
it  will  destroy  the  grain  without  causing  the  image  to 
appear  un.ih^rP'  Some  single  lenses  will  also  give  the 
necessary  diffusion  if  used  at  an  aperture  of  //8  or  larger. 

It  is  obvious  that  even  the  cheap  fixed  focus  enlargers 
or  "  printing  boxes  "  may  be  used  for  the  production  of 
enlarged  negatives  as  well  as  for  ordinary  paper  print*!. 
The  transparency  is  placed  in  the  negative  carrier,  and 
tbe  plate  in  the  position  usually  occupied  by  the  bromide 
paj>er,  or,  if  there  is  not  enough  depth  for  tbis,  a 
flat  •  Portrait"  film  may  be  used.  A  variation  may  be 
made  by  making  a  large  transparency  on  film,  and  rrom 
this  a  negative  by  contact  on  another  film. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  INTERFEROMETER  ,FOR  TESTING 

OPTICAL  SYSTEMS. 

(The  Twtnty-fint  Aiiiinal  Traill-Tajlor  Meinorinl|;ix>cturc.) 


(CoiUiNiMd  from  pagt  557.) 

Wiiffii  Uie  Binon  am  ptutierly  aUjuaUd  lulerfweiicc  UtiiiU  arr 
••■«n  wbieii  (onn  a  oontoar  map  of  lh«  abrrratioiM.  iiicaaured  in 
»av«-l«gtlia  of  li(M.  of  the  beam  which  haa  pamwi  twice  through 
the  prisM.  Thia  map  ia  at  the  mno  tiroo  a  contoar  map  of  thr 
KlaM  rMiniring  to  ba  raaovad  from  the  pri«m  face  in  oHar  tn  makr 
iu  pvrformanra  perfaot — hrare  the  value  of  the  iMtmment  a«  an 
aid  to  retouching. 

Fij.  3  (tha  lena  intarfaromaUr).— In  tha  Icna  interferometer  all 

l>arto  are  left  aa  in  tha  priam  anaDsamant,  ascapt  that  the  priim  L 

and  the  mirror  F  in  Kk.  2  are  rcmored  and  replaced  by  the  ten* 

»nd  mirror  mount  ahown  in  Fig.  3.     T  rapreaenU  tha  lens  under 

lo^,  U  a  convex  mirrov  in  tnch  a  poeition  that  it  reflect*  bark  along 

'ir  own  path*  the  raya  reoeivad  from  T.    The  mirror  U  can  be 

>vrd  by  a  •crew  motion  actoated  by  the  handle  V,  ao  that  it* 

-tance  from  T  can  be  varied  at  will.     It  will  be  seen  that  when 

-a  adjoetmeat  of  thia  part  of  the  apparatoa  it  correct,  tbe  whole 

eaa  addition  will,  if  the  lens  T  be  perfect,  rfceive  the  beam  of 

plana  wave  front   and   deliver  it   back  a^ain  with  a  plane  wave 

front       If   it  doM  not   do  an  the   departnrM  from  planeneas  to 

ha    an    daliTered    wave    front    will     form    a    contour    map    of 

'••  wave  front,  and  therefore  of  the  rorrectinna  which  have  to  be 

pplied  to  the  lena  in  order  to  make  ita  perforouuice.  when  in  actual 

i«e.   perfect. 

Fig*.  4a  and  4a  nfrmmt  in  diagram  a  typical  map.  The  pro- 
rdoiv  in  rach  a  OMa  woald  ba  to  mark  oat  the  contour  linm  nn 
he  aarfare  of  tbe  leaa  with  a  paint  Imiah,  and  than  tn  poliiili  firKt  rin 
he  part  a<  tba  lena  which  ia  too  high,  ■obaaqnantly  extoidinR  the 
r»a  of  poliilriaK  fUat  parUy.  then  wholly,  to  tbe  next  contour  line, 


•ad  ao  on.    The  marking  out  of  the  lene  surface  can  be  done  wliile 
obaerring. 


Fig.  3. 
It  ahould  be  noted  that  variations  in  the  contour  linea  are  obtained 
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\y  a  tilt  of  the  plane  of  reference.  Thus  a  slight  adjustment  of 
the  mirror  G  (Fig.  3)  might  change  a  contour  map  from  that  shewn 
in  Fig.  4a  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  4b. 

The  form  of  surface  is  in  each  case  the  iame  {see  the  sectional 
diagrams  of  the  wave  front  at  the  top  of  the  figures),  but  cor- 
rection can  be  carried  out  according  to  whichever  plan  of  refcreii' 
"is  the  most  favourable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  operator.  In 
order  to  tind  whether  a  point  is  on  a  hill  or  a  valley  on  the  glass, 
the  cast-iron  table  M  (Fig.  3)  caji  be  bent  with  the  fingers  so  as  to 


lilt  the  mirror  F  in  such  a  way  as  to  lengthen  the  ray  path.  If 
the  contoDT  lines  around  the  point  expand  to  enclose  a  larger  area, 
a  hill  is  indicated,  and  vice  versa.  Although  the  words  "hill" 
and  "  valley  "  are  convenient  to  use,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  imperfections  necessarily  result  from  want  of  accuracy  of  one 
or  more  surfaces  of  the  lens.     The  contour  map  gives  the  total  effect 


Fig.  46. 

on  the  wave  front  produced  by  double  passage  through  the  lens  or 
prism,  and  shows  in  wave-lengths  the  departures  from  planeness  of 
the  resulting  wave  surface. 

Deacription  of  Results  Obtained  with  the  Lens 
Interferometer. 

We  will  now  look  at  a  few  photographs  taken  on  the  lens  inter- 
ferometer. 

Fig.  5.— Thie  Aows  a  lens  "  out  of  focus."  The  emergent  wave 
front  instead  of  being  plane  is  spherical.  It  should  be  noted  that 
m  every  case  the  aberrations  are  doubled  by  the  interferometer, 
»mce  the  light  passes  twice  through  the  lens. 


Fig.  6. — The  same  lens  almost  exactly  iu  focus,  but  in  order  to 
reveal  the  structure  the  interferometer  mirror  has  been  slightly 
tilted.  If  the  lena  were  perfect,  and  perfectly  in  focus,  the  bands 
\vould  be  straight.     The  focussing  and  tilting  of  tJii-  mirror  can  all 


Fig.  5. 

be  done  by  the  observer  while  he  is  watching  the  effect,  and  takes 
a  few  seconds  only. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  same  lens  tilted  sufficiently  to  produce  astig- 
matism— this  ifi  evidenced  by  the  bands  being  elliptical  iu  shape. 


Pig.  6. 

The  lens  is  "out  of  focus,"  the  bands  are  therefore  numerous. 

Fig.  8. — The  same  lens  has  now  been  tilted  sufficiently  to  show 
distinct  coma  in  the  image.  It  will  be  seen  that  over  the  iv..njor 
part  of  its  aperture  it  is  producing  an  almost  accurate  wave  front. 


I 

I 
I 


Fig.  7. 

But  the  wave  front  of  the  remainder  of  the  surface  curls  over 
rapidly.  We  now  see  how  it  is  possible  to  remove  coma  over  a 
fairly  wide  field  in  the  case  of  a  simple  achromatic  object  glass  by 
placing  a  diaphragm  at  a  suitable  distance  from  it.  Knowing  the 
tilt  of  the  Ions  and  its  dimensions,  we  could  obviously  in  a  few 
minutes,   with  pencil  and  daawing  paper,  say  precisely  how   large 
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■Dch  a  diapinagB  conld  be  with  adranUge,  and  where  it  ahoold  be 
piatrd. 

Fit;.  9.— Tkia  ^Jmus  the  >:tfe\:t  u{  placing  in  the  path  of  the  light 
a  gliM  plate  which  haa  a  vein  in  it. 


Fig.  8. 

•  itM  eflrct  of  interpoainK  in  the  padk  of  Uie  Ugkt  a 
llaaa  of  <|iulity  better  than  onll  tary    nindow  glaaa 
bat  woTM  tkan  pUu  „■(:■•>. 


Fi.:    10 
piace  of 


The  modifications  es8«*itia1  for  this  purpose  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Afeans  of  oscillating  the  lens  about  a  line  at  rii;ht  angles  to 
the  axis  and  p-nsing  through  the  second  principal   point. 


LL' 


M      M 


2.  Mn'liaii:»Mi  n  hereby ,  simultaiieoufily  with  the  above  oscilla- 
tion of  thi-  lens,  the  convex  hack  rcflectini;  mirror  is  auto- 
maticaliy  moved  away  from  the  lens  in  such  a  way  as  to 


F.K.  9. 

The  Camera  Lana  Intarfaraanatar. 

\uu  aiUtev*  notued  that  up  till  now  m..  Imv*  ■•'•■n  dealinK  witk 
axial  peariU  only.  .An  apparaliu  which  will  only  tert  fur  axial 
parwila  i*  of  eoar>e  of  little  oaa  for  the  tealiac  of  camera  lenaes. 


Pif.  10. 


MM«    UiUM  I   ha%«  ilcaifned  a   ■pccial    (omi   of   inter 
Tkb  JMtiaiial    iUhn  froai  tb*  ordinary  Hilger  Ian* 
OiterferbiiMter  In   thnt   the  t«BMa  oaa  be  icatcd  for  oblnjiH-  pencil*- 


and  for 


ki§.  Ua. 


Fig.  13<i. 


PAT T COM 


vwowernoMT 


DiPfrcTioM  or 


Fig.  126. 

oorrespon.l  w  ith  the  focal  plane  in  ..liali  the  lens  is  desirefl 
to  fonn  it«  image.  , 

Fii;    U.— Thnn.  in  Fig.  11.   L.  M.  an.l  OF  ic-pieeent  the  n-lative 
jH.Mtiona  of  leiMi,  back  reflectinK  mirror,  and  local  plane,  in  the  caae 
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of  an  axial  pencil ;  and  L',  M',  and  O'F'  the  corresponding  posi- 
tions   for    an    oblique    pencil;   then    the  mechanism    must  be    so 

arranged  that — 

MM'  =  ON. 

The  lens  iindpr  test  is  so  mounted  that  it  can  be  adjusted  in  posi- 


INTEBFEOENCC 
PATTERN 


V»/AVE    FROM 


DIRECTION   Of 
LIGHT" 


I  ought,  perh^s,  to  point  out  that  the  camera  lena  shown  dia- 
grammatically  in  Figs.  12b,  etc.,  is  not  intended  to  reeemble  that 
under  test. 

Fig.  12a  shows  the  wave  front  after  passage  through  the  lens  of 
an  axial  pencil ;  diagram  12ii  shows  the  shape  of  the  wave  from  oo 


INTERFERENCE 
PATTEPN 


Pig.  136. 

tion  both  along  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  by  means  of  ad- 
insting  screws.  In  this  way  it  can  be  so  adjusted  that  its  second 
principal  point  is  on  the  axis  of  rotation.  The  rotation  of  the  lens 
can  be  effected   during   observation   of   the   interference   pattern. 


Fig.  140. 


Fig.  15a. 


Such,   briefly,   is   the   priiiciiile    on   which    the   camera  lens   inter- 
ferometer is  constructed. 

Results  of  Tests  with  Camera    Lens  Interferometer 

We  shall  now  e.xamiiie  some  of  the  results  obtained  on  it.     It  will 
be  most  instructive  to  consider  one  lens  in  some  detail. 


IKfTEBFERENCE 
P  AT  TE  RN 


WAVE  FRONT 


DIRECTION    OF 
LIGHT 


The  lens  is  a  camera  lens  made  by  a  maker  of  high  reputation, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  as  good  as  any  existing  lens  of  the  same 
aperture  and  focal  length.  Its  aperture  is  //S.S,  and  focal  length 
7-5  cm.,  and  it  is  recommended  as  covering  3  by  3  cm.  at  full  aper- 
ture.   All  the  photographs  are  taken  with  full  aperture. 


WAVE  FRONT 


DIRECTION  or 
UlCHT 


OBLIQUITY 


Fig.  156. 

a   diametral  section.     The  aibei-ration  is  the  type  genen-ally   culled 
spherical  aberration. 

Fig.  13a. — This  represents  the  effect  of  an  oblique  pencil  at  Sf** 
to  the  axis,  which  corresponds  with  a  i)oint  4  cm.  from  the  middle 


Pig.  16a. 


Pig.  17a. 


of  the   photographic  plate.     Diagram  13b  shows  the  shape  of  the 
wave  front. 

Fig.  14a. — The  lens  is  here  at  7i°  obliquity,  oorreeponding  « itk 
1  cm.  from  the  middle  of  the  plate.     In  this  case  and  alao  in  the 


INTERFERENCE 
PATTERN 


WAVE   FRONT 


OBLIQUITY' 

-7h° 


OlDECTlON   OF 
LIGHT 


preceding  one  it  will  Ibe  seen  that  the  wave  front  is  marching  to- 
wards a  point  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  ideal  position.  This  is  tlie 
effect  which  would  be  given  by  what  is  usually  called  distortion, 
although  in  this  case  it  is  due  to  faulty  adjustment  of  the  apparatus. 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  this  interferometer  gives  an  accurate 
measure  of  distortion.     But,  as  I  have  said,  in  this  instance  the 
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'■dvct  ia  dae  to  the  lens  being  imperfectly  adjusted ;  the  fault  being 
that  the  lene  ia  not  rotating  about  ita  Mcond  principal  point. 
Wp  will  therefore  readjust  our  interferometer  and  look  at  the  lens 
a^nin. 

Fig.  IS*. — The  appearance  for  the  axial  pencil  ia  the  lame  as 
-tore.  In  Fig.  15  we  have  returned  to  ^J"  tilt,  having  effected 
!•■  readjustment  I  have  jost  referred  tn.  It  will  be  seen  that 
ithough  the  spherical  aberration  is  still  present  the  errors  nre 
vherwise  not  much  greater  than  for  the  axial  pencil.  But 
-s-mmetry  ia  already  commencing. 

Kigs.  16a  and  16«. — Here  the  lens  u  at  H"  tilt.     The  aayninu-try 

i*  mach  more  prononnced.     Figs.  17a  and  17b  ahow  the  effect  at 

114°  tilt.     It  ia  now  obvious  that  the  lens  rtill  requires  adjustin;- 

•ngitndinally    to  do  it  justice — it  ia    still  not  rotating  about   il« 

't'Oad  principal  point.  allhouRh  very  nearly  «o:  quit.-  ne.ir!y  ei».ii);li 

>r  porpoaea  of  preliminary  testing. 

We  will  now  return  to  Fig.  12,  which  represenia  the  best   focii.* 

"tainable  with  an  axial  pencil,   in  order  to  see  how  far  this  leiix 

,    from    perfection  (or    a  point  on    the  axis.     Counting  from    ttu- 

ratre  we  see  there  are  4^  wave-lengths  of  aberration — that  is  tlie 

wave   front   after  piMinri   once   through    the   lens   would    have   nn 

abamtion  of  2^  wavrlengtlv.       Applying  Lord    Rayleigh's  rule. 


o<atcnaM  o 


Pi«.  176 

•tr  Mr  that  the  abrrratirMi  ia  8^  times  that  iieimiMible  for  a  first- 
clasa  Una. 

Can  we  correct  this  abf>iTatii>n  ?  Most  aaaoredly,  by  ihe  simple 
proeesa  of  polishing  off  the  high  parts  of  the  glo"* — ""t  ■'  ■>"  * 
diflicalt  or  very  lengthy  operation,  and  one  which  I  have  per 
formed  this  m»niing,  before  my  usual  brcuJifaat  hour,  on  a  very 
similar  lens.  Rut  what  about  Uie  aberrations  for  obliqnr  pencils? 
I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  carriint;  nut.  the  complete 
operation  of  correcting  a  photographic  lens  for  nlilique  peiicils,  but 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  in  the  caw  of  the  iciw  just  rtamiiieil  a  vpr>' 
^TfM  improvement  could  be  oblaine<i  in  Ihe  deftnition  of  oliliqne 
I'encila  sin  »iHi»rioiialj  witli  complete  rorrerlioa  n(  the  al>rrrati<>n 
for  tba  axial  pmoil.  The  pmceM  appMirx  to  t-ntail  a  corrrctiuD 
both  ol  Iba  front  and  back  surfaces  of  the  Icna. 

I  Imv*  to  thank  you  for  the  patience  with  which  ynn  have 
sttsaxiad  to  wlwt  I  fear  ia  •  rather  dry  sabjtcl.  I  ho|ie  I  have 
siiccaadad  in  leaving  with  you  the  imprcaaion  Uul  perfection  in 
pbotogimphie  lansea  is  not  yet  attained,  bat  that  great  imprnvp. 
m«nt  aagr  ba  immediately  attainable. 

I  OMIi  w>t,  however,  close  withoat  ackoowledgiog  the  great 
UMistanca  given  me  in  the  develofMBsnt  of  thass  instrumrnU  by 
3lr.  Alfred  Green,  chief  opticsl  fofaman  in  Um  workshop*  of 
Adam  Hilger,  Ltd.  :  who  in  addition  to  Ki«ini;  most  valuable  nug- 
gaations  him  with  hia  own  hands  wnrkeil  the  neceaaarily  very 
s/^cnrate  mirrors.  I  mast  also  very  beaHily  thank  Mr.  (>.  Klein, 
who  has,  under  very  dislMssing  prsssuie  of  time,  very  patiently 
and  skilfully  tiUHa  all  the  pbotogiaphs  ol  Aberration  effecU  I 
havp   shown. 

F.     TWTMAN. 


ilssistants'  notes. 

— « — 

iVe<««  ky  assittanit  tuilabU   for  thia  ctdumn  will  be  coniidtred 
and  paid  for  on  the  first  of  tht  month  following  publication. 

What  of  the  Future? 

DtspiTK  all  Uie  war-tinie  reci-uit<!  into  tlu-  ranks  of  plioto<;raphy  tlie 
photographer  who  ia  about  to  return  from  the  seat  of  war  has  nothing 
to  fear  if  it  happens  that  he  U  a  .^killed  man.  With  the  probable  falling 
off  of  the  boom  in  businees  and  consequent  necessity  of  raising  pro- 
duction.-il  quality  to  pre-war  standard  skilled  labour  and  better 
material  for  this  object  will  be  much  sougilit. 

Owing  to  numerous  reasons  the  middle  and  lowor-claas  labour 
market  will  become  congested  in  tlve  not  far  distant  future — there- 
fore the  aasiatanl  who  posseasee  special  or  superior  abilities  should 
avoid  seeking  engagement  with  studios  who  employ  this  class— 
other»i.«e  his  remuneration  and  his  abilities  will  suffer;  the 
(•mployi-r  who  is  satisfied  with  any  assistant  who  can  merely  make' 
a  negative  or  a  print  ia  of  no  use  to  the  skilled  man  who  k>vefi  his 
Work  Mid  expect*  adequ,it«  rcmuneratioii  for  ita  successful  cultiva- 
tion an<l  advniiooir.cnt. 

Tlifre  is  little  doubt  that  a  number  of  liighK;lase  firms  have  em- 
ployed a  proportion  of  mediocre  labour,  'but  this  has  been  due  to 
fa«t»  of  circumxtances  rather  than  to  choice,  and,  so  eoon  as  skilled 
labour  ia  availaMe,  these  firms  will  l>e  anxious  to  reorganise  their 
staffs  f<ir  the  purpose  of  "  tuning  up  "  their  businesses  in  order  that 
their  productions  nwr  equal  pre-wair  standards. — Q. 

Th«  "SHilled"  Man. 

TBKBKroBF.,  everytiiing  oonsideretl.  it  lielioves  tlie  really  advanced 
awistant,  who,  |ierhaps,  is  thinking;  of  returning  to  civil  life,  to 
eonaider  his  plans  for  the  future ;  he  should  make  an  analysis  of  his 
'  past  axparience  and  determina  in  which  branch  of  work  bs  ia  likely 
to  msike  good.  TJie  writer,  who  is  a  very  firm  believer  in  specialisa- 
tion and  individuality,  would  recommend  the  photographer  to  seek 
to  perfect  himself  to  the  utmost  of  hia  apecial  ability.  It  is  really 
remarkable  how  many  so  called  "bromide-printers"  one  n.ay  come 
acroaa  who  know  really  very  little  about  their  particular  work ;  the 
same  applies  to  most  other  departments  such  as  negative  and  print 
ratoacliing,  aerography,  the  study  of  colour,  t^  techniques  f 
pardtromatics,  aad  so  on. 

In  any  of  tJiene  fields  there  is  immense  scope  fur  specialisation — 
or  the  aaaimilation  of  rare  and  expert  knowledge  and  ob;lity — com- 
bined with  o|>|>ortuniti««  of  much  higher  remuneration  and  more 
settled  tierUis  than  ia  ordinarily  possible  by  tlioae  who  are  simply 
"  good  all  round." 

Admittedly,  the  demand  for  workera  with  the  neceaaairy  abilities 
mriitiuneil  tirr  not  in  the  majority — but  the  supply  is  not  equal  to 
tlm  demand. — Q. 

No  Royal  Road. 
Thuui  is  no  "  Royal  Road  "  to  the  acquirement  of  super-ability — 
fortunately,  |>erfaapa — but  the  iiae  of  sense  and  continued  practice 
will  always  liKniy  to  the  observant  worker  which  kind  of  work  he 
enjoy*  ,ind  ia  likely  fo  excel  in.  Any  trouble,  labour,  or  expense 
entailed  will  Im-  repaid  again  and  again  after  the  attainment  of  the 
d<«ired  end  und,  even  then,  a  worker  who  takea  pride  in  his  attain- 
metiU  ahoahl  always  feel  that  he  is  still  out  to  do  bigger  things. 

The  iK-ouirenient  of  a  special  skill  is  a  bigcor  undertaking  than 
onr— niflj^tk  expected  to  achieve  during  ordinary  buaiDsss  oon- 
ditsuua— aapecially  if  one  desires  to  study  on  an  intensive  course. 
If  the  proposed  line  of  study  is  technical  the  writer  advises  the 
fitting  up  of  a  small  laboratory  and  dark-room  at  home:  if  artutic 
one  must  possess  the  necessary  equipment  for  private  use  and  every 
source  of  artistic  intelligence  mtist  be  consulted  and  copious  not«R 
made  for  future  reference.  Ultimately,  concentration  on  practical 
buainess  work  sliouM  lead  to  perfection  with  the  paaaing  of  time. — Q. 


McssRS.  Jonathan  Fallowfikld,  in  common,  no  doubt,  with  many 
other  firms  in  the  photographic  trade,  are  closing  their  premises 
from  Tuesday  afternoon  next,  the  24th  inst.,  until  Monday,  the 
30th  inat.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hindley  in  making  this  intimation  to  us, 
kindly  sends  us  a  reproduction  of  the  roll  of  honour  &f  employees 
of  his  firm  who  have  fought  in  the  war.  The  roll  numbers  fifteen, 
two  of  whom  have  been  killed  in  action. 
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Patent  ReiDS* 


Process   pat«Htt — applications   and   specifications — are    treated    in 
"  Photo- Mechanical  Notes." 

.\pplicatioiis.     Nov.  18— Dec.  7  :^ 
•CiNKMATOGRArHV. — Xo.  19123.     Ciiiemiitograpliy  apparatus.     H.  H. 

inid  S.  H.  Moon. 
•CiVEMATOGRAPHY.-  Xo.    19,806.     Cinematograph   cameras.       H.    C. 

Brown. 
CiNEMATOORAPHY. — Xo.  19.607.  Cinematographic  apparatu.s.    Eetab- 

lissemeiits  Cantiiisouza  Soc.   Annn. 
La.vtern  Sliiies. — Xo.  20,129.     Lantern  slides.     .7.  W.  Barbel-. 
■CiNEMAToc.RAi'iiv      \n     20.130.        Portable    cincmatogniphic   appa- 
ratus,   J.  W.  Barbs". 
•Colour  Photograi'HY. — Xo.   19.868.     I'roductioii  of    colour  pljoto- 

uraphy   in   natural   colours  in   the  film.     H.    C.    Hi-own   and   U. 

Wellesley. 
Mosic  Typb. — No.  20,114.     Photographic  music  type  and  methods 

of  producing  sheet  music  therefrom.     T.  F.  Gayner. 
•CiNEMATOOHAPHv. — Xo.  20.204.       Kinematograph  shutters.       E.   E. 

Halford. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
Thett  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  6d.  each,  post  free,  from 
the  Patent  Office,  15,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lant, 
London,  W.O. 
The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention- 

Stebkoscopic  Photoghai'ht. — No.  120,104  (Nov.  2,  1917,)  The  in- 
vention has  for  its  object  to  provide  improved  means  for  jiroducing 
stereoscopic  effects  in  m<in(X'hTOmatic  photograjilis.  It  has  here- 
tofore beem  propoiied  to  produce  photographs  nvitli  a  lens  having 
two  diaiphragms  eacli  with  an  aperture  therein,  so  that  two 
.-separate  apertoree  are  provided  through  wMch  the  lig^ht  r.iys  pass 


r^ 


H 
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e 
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Fig.  1. 
Si'or  jnx>ducing  the  desired  photograph.  The  complete  lens 
Illustrated  at  Figure  1,  2  and  3  is  of  known  form  and  construction, 
.•having  a  milled  edge  on  the  ring  a  wJiei-eby  the  diaphragms  are 
'(jperated.  In  the  example  shown,  the  i-ing  is  internally  toothed  to 
.operate  simultaneously  two  iris  diaphragms  indicated  at  //  and  c 
unouuted  in  an  oiKHiue  suieen  d.     The  screen  and  iris  diaphragms 


Pig-  2.  Pig.  3. 

-provide  and  oonfrnl  two  \icw  points  on  the  one  lens.  Tliere  are 
also  preferaibly  provided  lens  shades  e.  f,  con-esponding  in  radial 
txwition  to  the  two  iris  diaphragms  h,  <■.  The  view  points  may  be 
in  a  horizontal,  vei-tical  or  inclined  plane.  In  the  Figure  4  arrange- 
ment, two  disc  type  diaphragms  g,  h,  one  at  each  end  of  the  com- 
j>lete  lens,  the  discs  being  held  in  place  by  spring-lilce  elements  i, 
\vhich  hold  the  disc  in  position  when  the  lens  is  ad3u.sted  in  the 

tirdinary  way  for  focussing  purposes.     Figure  5  is  an  end  view  of 


the  diaipihra^m  ;/  and  its  spring  holdei-  i.  In  thds  example,  the  iris 
diaphragm  of  t.lie  orili'i.iiy  lens  is  ni>t  employed,  but  the  apertn'  h 
ol  each  of  the  view  (points  is  vaiied  by  inserting  rings  having  holes 


o   ^ 


Fig,  5. 


Pig.  4. 


therebln-ough  of  varying  diameters  in  the  len.s  sliade^  e,  f.  Herbt :  t 
ShenTOcks,  199,  Brunswick  .Street,  l^horlton-on-Medlo'  I-, 
jr.inch<stei'. 
Self-Windi.vg  Fii  m  Spool.  Xo.  120,273  (Xovember  8,  1917).— The 
invention  consists  in  a  spring  film-.spool  in  wfhioh  film  a.s  sold  is 
coiled  and  wihich  is  adapted  for  insertion  in  the  camera.  In 
course  of  making  e.xixisures  the  film  is  wound  off  by  hand  iiiio 
another  spool,  and  when  tlie  whole  film  has  been  exposed  it  cm 
bo  automatically  re-wound  upon  the  original  spool. 

The  film-windmg  spool  is  in  the  form  of  a  cylindricaJ  ir 
tubular  barrel  10  having  the  end  heads  11,  and  passed  centrr^y 
through  these  heads  is  a  ^aft  12  which  rotatably  support.*  tlie 
winding  spool,  the  ends  of  the  shaft  12  being  designed  for  !• 
tachable  engagement  in  suitable  grooves  13  foiined  in  opposite 
walls  of  a  film  carrier  G  which  is  insertable  within  the  rear  t  lui 
of  the  body  A  of  the  camera  and  is  of  the  ordinarv-  well  kno  ;i 
construction.  It  is  of  course  understood  that  the  b.arrel  ]0  is  li.. -' 
\\]mn    the  shaft   12   for  free   rotation  thereon   and  has   interiorly 
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thereon  a  coiled  winding  and  nuw  inding  sju-ing  14  which  surroundal 
the  shaft  12  and  has  one  end  fixed  thereto,  while  its  opposite  end 
is  fixed  to  the  interior  wall  of  the  l>aiTel  10,  the  spring  being 
normally  unwound  when  the  spool  is  placed  within  the  camera 
iind  carrying  the  unexposed  film  with  its  protective  covering  con- 
strncted  as  usual.  On  the  i)lacing  of  the  spool  E  within  the  film 
carrier  the  film  is  drawn  from  the  s[hio1  and  trained  about  the 
carrier,  and  the  free  end  of  the  film  engaged  with  the  spool,  which 
is  adajitcd  to  be  operated  by  hand  for  the  winding  of  the  film  thereon 
when  maiking  successive  exposures,  as  usual.  The  winding  up  of  the 
film  upon  this  latter  spool  cau.ses  the  .spring  to  become  tensioned  so 
that  after  the  film  has  been  fully  and  completely  exposed  it  will  ho 
automatically  wound  nptm  the  spool  of  the  winding  device  E. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  shaft  12  for  the 
barrel  10  when  engaged  iu  the  seat  13  is  held  fixed  again.st  rut.ation, 
but  tlie  barrel  10  is  free  to  rotate  thereon  under  the  resistance  of 
the  spring  therein. 
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Mounted  within  the  carrier  for  die  film  is  a  Utch  lever  17 
utbich  is  fonted  with  a  latdi  end  18  adapted  to  engage  the  head 
II  adjacent  thereto  of  the  spool  E  so  as  to  lock  the  spool  against 
free  rotatioa,  tSie  opposite  end  of  the  lever  17  being  adapted  to  be 
engaged  by  means  of  a  push  button  19  which  is  soitably  mounted 
wrilCiin  the  top  of  the  body  and  is  accessible  exteriorly  thereof  for 
manual  saaipalation  ao  that  on  deprensing  the  button  it  will  rock 
the  lever  17  to  free  the  latch  end  18  from  the  spool  E  so  that  the 
winding  device  will  automatically  operate  for  the  rewinding  of 
the  film  thereon  after  ejiposurea  have  been  made. — Joseph  Millard 
Jordan,  Janior,  2974,  North  Pennsylvania  Avenne,  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jeney,  United  States. 
PuoTO-MiCHO-cmMATOGft&PHT.— No.  119,876  ^December  30,  1916). — 
The  invention  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  cinematograph- 
camera  and  a  microscope  for  obtaining  cinematograph  records  of 
minute  moving  objects.  In  the  drawing  Q  is  the  casing  accommo- 
dating the  customary  mechanism  of  a  cinematograph  camera. 

Within  the  casing  is  a  boriaontal  diaphragm  or  [lartition  Q', 
the  latter  being  connected  with  the  bottom  «f  the  casing  by  a 
light-tight  coupling  Q*. 

Secured  to  the  top  of  the  partition  is  a  sleeve,  R,  the  upper  part 
of  which  sleeve  is  provided  with  an  external  lining,  r,  engaging 
with  a  collar,  R',  to  produce  a  light-tight  connection  therewith. 
The  collar  contains  a  ground  glass,  R',  which  is  positioned  across 
the  lower  part  of  a  vertical  sight-tube,  R*,  the  latter  extending 
apwardly  within  casing  Q',  and  containing  a  suitable  lens,  r'. 

Around  the  upper  part  of  the  vertically-positioned  sight-tube  is 
fitted  a  double  tube,  R*,  the  latter  extendiog  upwardly  through 
the  top  of  easing,  Q*.  Fitted  between  the  members  of  this  double 
tobe  is  a  lined  eyepiece,  S,  the  latter  being  provided  with  means 
for  holding  the  eyepiece  steadily  in  position  over  the  eye  of  an 
«|>«rator. 

The  raicroseop*  is  represented  as  consisting  of  a  table,  e,  •  base 
«r  stand,  r',  for  supporting  the  table,  a  lens  tube,  «',  a  screw 
adjustment,  t',  for  focussing  the  lens  tube,  and  a  mirror,  <*,  the 
Utter  being  positioned  below  the  table  and  being  adjustable  to 
diflerviit  poaitioas  for  reflecting  the  rays  of  light  emanating  from 
tba  arc-lamp  throogh  the  lens,  table  and  the  subject  on  the  table. 


Tha  miooacnpa  is  poaitioned  in  operative  rdation  to  the  moving 
■whaniiw,  and,  as  shown,  is  lemovable  at  will  from  the 
Manna  are  provided  (or  axdading  light  from  entering 
canng,  Q',  aseapi  that  beam  of  light  which  is  projected  by  the 
microseope  a,g.,  a  light-tight  coupling  between  the  lens  tube  of 
tha  mkmeop*  and  Iha  casing,  Q'.  This  coupling  consists  of  a 
doabla-Aangwi  nMnber,  «,  and  a  tube  ('.  fitted  between  the  flanges 
of  the  mambar,  «.  Tba  toba,  s',  is  fastanad  to  partition,  Q',  so 
as  li  depend  downwardly  therefrom,  whereas  the  double-flanged 
■ambiir.  s,  is  poaitionad  over  the  upper  part  of  lens  tube,  e',  of 
the  micr™««-i«pe      \Vh«i  priijM-rlv  n  •ilionfd  thr   niirmwope  i.«  in 


alignment  with  sight  tube,  R',  and  by  using  the  two-part  coupling. 
«  »',  the  external  rays  of  light  are  precluded  from  entering  casing. 
Q',  through  the  opening  which  is  provided  in  the  bottom  of  the 
casing  for  the  reception  of  the  microscope. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  operator  may  view  the  subject 
through  the  sight  tube,  R',  for  the  reason  that  the  images  are 
projected  by  the  microscope  against  focussing  glass.  R',  a  portion 
of  the  subject  being  visible  at  the  edges  of  the  film.  The  eight 
tube  enables  the  operator  to  adjust  the  microscope  for  securing 
the  proper  focus.  Robert  Lincoln  Watkins,  138.  West  7l8t  Street, 
New  York. 


meetings  of  SocletleSa 

— • 

MEETINGS  OP  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

MOHDIT,  DSOSMBSB  Z3. 

Soath   London     Phol'Knpbic     Society.      Excnnion     Slidea :     Evershed    and 
Lacturatte  Competitioni. 

FaiDAT,    DSCCMBSB   27. 

Dsnninoau  Amsleiir  Pbotocrapbic  Auooiation.       "  Direct  Printing  Processes. 
R.  Wftllaee. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
MSTDXC  held  Tuesday,  December  17,  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Oakden  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  John'Booth  delivered  a  really  admirable  lantern  lecture  on 
.Stratford-on-Avon,  or  rather  its  associations  with  Shakespeare.  He 
showed  his  audience  the  many  buildings  and  places  connected  with 
the  life  of  the  dramatist,  and  had  much  of  interest  to  say  on  the 
life  of  Shakespeare. 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  lecturer  at  the 
dime  of  the  meeting. 

neiDs  and^RofeSe 

Cantasssr  Charged.— William  Bennett,  of  Skipton,  described 
as  a  canvasser  employed  by  Jnmes  E.  Peach,  photographer,  Lancas- 
ter was  fined  £1  at  the  Skipton  Police  Court  last  week  for  obtaining 
6s.  by  false  pretences  from  Elizabeth  Martin,  Brook  Street,  Skipton. 
The  magistrates  took  a  lenient  view  of  the  caw  on  accCunt  of  the 
arcosed's  previous  good  record  and  the  fact  thait  his  employer  was 
willing  to  take  him  back. 

Tm  Scientist's  Diaby.-  This  handy  pocket  diary,  issued  by 
Messrs.  James  Woolley  and  Sons,  Victoria  Bridge,  Manchester,  at 
the  price  of  3s.  6d.,  ii  again  a  pocket  compendium  of  very  varied 
scientific  data  such  as  those  of  astronomy,  weights  and  measures, 
atomic  weights  and  chemical  formule,  dynamics,  heat,  physiology, 
and  hygiene.  The  diary  is  issued  in  a  stont  leather  covering,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  appreciated  by  those  whose  business  or  occupation  is 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  scientific  or  technical  industries. 

Pmotoobaphy  at  Sea.— Among  the  orders  which  have  recently 
been  cancelled  is  that  which  prohibited  the  unauthorised  use  of 
cameras  on  board  a  British  vessel  at  any  time  or  on  board  a  foreign- 
owned  ship  within  British  territorial  waters.  The  Order  required 
the  masUr  of  a  British  ship  to  take  charge  of  all  cameras  in  his 
vessel  until  the  owners  disembarked  ;  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  ship 
the  cameras  were  allowed  to  be  returned  when  the  vessel  left  terri- 
torial waters.  ,    ■,■       , 

RoTHZBRAM  pHOTOOKAPHic  ExHiBmoK.— On  the  Concluding  four 
(tmj/"Wit  week  (December  11-14)  the  Rotherham  Photographic 
SoeieiT  held  ita  29th  annual  exhibition.  War-time  conditions 
compelled  the  cutting-out  of  the  open  section,  and  the  engagement  of 
a  smaller  hall ;  but  the  interest  of  the  townspeople  has  been  retained. 
The  arrangements  this  year  were  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  pre- 
vious four  years,  an  innovation  being  the  display  of  the  Off.cial  War 
Photographs  which  had  been  on  view  at  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  Mr.  Bertram  Cox,  Lincoln,  judged  the  competition  classes, 
Lnd  expressed  himself  well  pleased  with  the  good  level  of  work. 
He  also  furnished  some  very  helpful  notes.  Ihe  Presidents  cup 
wa*  awarded  to  S.  G.  Liversidge,  and  medal  winners  we™  J.  -U 
Fitr.clarke,  W.  Firth,  R.  Chislett,  8.  G.  Liversidge,  and,  H.  C. 
Hemminirway.  The  exhibition  was  inaugurated  by  Mr.  A.  I:.. 
WelU,  presiclent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  evenings  were 
taken   up   with   mn.ic   and    Innlem   .lide   Iectn-«.     As  on    former 
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(Mcaaioiw  dueing  the  vrar  period  nny  profits   will  be  devoted    to 
charity. 

Bniabgsiunt  Canvassers  Charges. — Two  Rassian  Poles,  Mau- 
ricts  Mendelson,  traveller,  107,  St.  Mary's  Rond,  Sheffield,  and 
David  Wolfe  Borkovich,  canvasser,  37,  Ranach  Street,  Glasgow, 
appeared  in  tihe  Sheffield  Police  Court  recently,  before  Messrs. 
S.  G.  Kicbardson  and  C.  J.  Whitehead,  on  a  charge  of  having 
obtained  by  a  false  pretence  a  sum  of  21s.  from  Emily  Gillott,  of  37, 
Luke  Lane,  Wadsley.  It  was  alleged  that  they  claimed  to  be  can- 
vaasing  for  Van  Ralty"s.  the  photographers,  rind  obtained  an  order. 
Mrs.  Lilian  Woolfe.  wife  of  Mr.  Harrj-  Woolfe,  now  in  the  army  and 
owner  of  Van  Ralty's,  said  the  firm  never  had  canvassers,  and  the 
defendants  were  not  authorised  to  canvass  by  them.  The  Bench 
dismissed  both  cases. 

Mendelson  was  then  charged  with  failing  to  furnish  to  the  Regis- 
tration Officer  of  Sheffield  particulars  as  to  the  date  when  he  changed 
his  place  of  residence. 

Mr.  NesJ  said  the  chai'ge  was  a  trivial  one.  The  man  went  to 
Manchester  on  Sunday  morning  and  missed  his  train  on  Sunday 
night.     He  was  back  in  Sheffield  the  first  thing  on  Monday  morning. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Bencli  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  punish  the 
defendant,  and  he  would  be  discharged. 

De.wh  ok  Mb.  William  Green. — The  deatli  is  announced  of  Mr. 
William  Green,  of  Berwick,  beft  known  as  a  pliotograplier  by  the 
series  of  cloud  negatives  issued  by  him  foo-  many  years  past.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  Royalty,  his  grandfather  having  been  Queen 
Victoria's  half-brother.  The  other  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Kent 
is  almost  forgotten.  Before  his  union  with  Prince  Leiningen's 
widow,  a  Princess  of  Saxe-Saalfeld-Coburg,  he  contracted  a  mor- 
ganatic marriage  with  a  handsome  French  Canadian,  Mile.  Julie 
de  St.  Laurent. 

Tlieir  son,  General  W.  Green,  a  British  Anny  officer,  had  a  son, 
a  barrister.  Mr.  W.  G.  Green,  who  was  father  of  the  gentleman 
just  dead. 

The  Duke  of  Kent  married  Mile,  de  St.  Laurent  in  1792  in 
Canada,  and  from  all  accounts  the  couple  were  very  happy.  During 
their  twenty-five  years  of  mamed  life  they  resided  at  several 
places — at  Montmorenci  Falls,  Canada ;  at  Ca.stle  Hill  Lodge, 
Ealing ;  and  also,  we  believe.  Kensington  Palace. 

Some  years  after  the  separation  the  Duke's  morganatic  wife 
married  again,  her  second  husband  being  a  distant  relative,  with 
e.xten'^ive  estates,  still  held  by  his  family.  She  survived  him  some 
years,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  our  cathedrals. 


Correspondence. 

-  *  CnrreipcnuJents  should  ■never  v  .  ne  on  hoili  sides  "I  llie  paper.  Ai 
notice  is  taken  m  coinmttnwaiwiis  unless  the  ntmes  Mui  address*^ 
Of  the  writers  are  rjiven. 

*-*  We  do  not  uiulertake  responsibiliti/  for  the  oxrinions  expressed  b%, 
our  corresjxmdnts. 

ENGINEERING  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gcnt'.empn,— The  above  article  by  "Thermit"  is  extremely 
iiitereeting.  I  entirely  agree  with  him  on  the  usefulness  of  the  pro- 
fession to  the  engineering  trade.s,  but  it  is  not  uaed  so  extensively  in 
England  as  in  other  countries,  and  I  arn  of  the  opinion  that  after 
the  war  we  shall  see  a  considerable  opening  up  in  this  direction. 

How  often  most  expensive  machine  work  is  put  on  a  casting, 
forging,  or  piece  of  metal,  without  any  endeavour  to  find  out  if 
the  piece  i.i  cracked  or  otherwise  damaged,  and,  after  several  days 
of  expensive  labour,  a  small  crack  is  discovered  in  the  final 
grinding,  and  the  whole  ".scrapped  ";  this  could  have  been  dis- 
covered by  photography.  The  average  photographic  assistant 
knows  nothing  whatever  about  micro-photography,  photostat,  or 
radio  metallogr^hy,  or  even  the  methods  of  faking  materials  or 
engineering  parte  to  obtain  the  best  result ;  indeed,  sometimes  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  a  result  at  all ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  a,  minute  crack  in  a  highly  polished  crank-shaft  situated  in  a 
difficult  place,  euch  as  between  the  journal  and  web. 

In  the  Royal  Air  Force  there  must  be  hundreds  of  highly  skilled 


assistants  who  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  this  work  during  the 
war,  and  will  require  positions  after  their  release.  I  extremely 
regret  that  we  do  not  see  more  advertisements  for  assistants  under 
this  heading  in  the  "  B.J.,"  and  feel  convinced  that  there  must  be 
some  body  or  society  who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  assistants, 
and  who  wiU  take  this  matter  up,  if  only  with  a  view  to  preventing 
the  assistants  being  sent  to  some  "  sticky-back  merchant "  under 
the  present  scheme  of  demobilisation. 

I  beg  to  make  this  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  above-mentioned  men. 
who  have  served  their  country  well  in  her  need,  and  should  be  only 
too  glad  to  assist  in  any  way  possible  to  put  them  in  touch  with  the 
positions  required. — Your  obedient  Servant, 

Edoae  a.  Tickle, 
Sergeant  i/c  Photography,  Engine  Repair  Shops,  R.A.F., 
B.E.F.,  France. 

Dec.  11,  1918. 


FOR    DEALING    WITH    THE    CANVASSING    PEST. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  pleased  to  note  Mr.  Foster  Brigham's  ex- 
planation of  the  misprint  in  the  letter  published  in  your  issue  of 
November  22,  as  I  confess  I  scarcely  understood  the  term  as 
printed.  I  certainly  am  an  advocate  of  the  "  get  together  "  prin- 
ciple, and  am  convinced  that  photographers  as  a  body  have  much 
to  gain  by  so  doing.  If  photographers  generall.y  would  write  and 
in  friendly  discussions  tackle  various  problems  which  they  indivi- 
dually are  frequently  up  against,  the  results  would,  I  feel  sure,  be 
most  beneficial  to  all.  As  an  illustration,  take  the  question  of  the 
jitriodical  visitations  to  most  districts  of  the  cheap  and  nasty 
enlargement  touts. 

Many  photographers,  feeling  unable  to  deal  with  the  matter, 
have  seen  much  lucrative  business  slip  away  without  even  taking 
seme  steps  to  co|ie  with  the  mischief  in  any  shape  or  form.  Some 
liave,  in  the  pa.st,  written  about  it  in  the  Journal,  whilst  othere 
undeterred,  instead  of  ac<;epting  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  have,  by 
various  methods,  actually  gained  business  as  a  result  of  their 
efforts   in   counteracting   it. 

Assiuning  photographers  were  meeting  periodically  a.'  friendly 
bodies,  surely  those  who  had  in  a  measure  been  successful  in 
counteracting  the  efforts  of  the  enlargement  tout  would  be  pleased' 
to  give  for  the  benefit  of  all  their  experience  and  methods  in  deal- 
ing with  the  matter.  Under  such  circumstances  I  cannot  conceive 
that  anyone  would  be  so  narrow-minded  as  to  withhold  that  which 
would  not  harm  him  to  give,  but  would,  maybe,  benefit  others. 
Speaking  persan-illV;  I  should  be  glad  to  give  my  own  experiences 
in  the  matter,  which,  to  say  the  least,  have  not  been  unsuccessful. 

I  readily  admit  the  same  treatment  would  not  serve  in  all  cases, 
but  out  of  the  many  and  varied  suggestions  w-hich  would  be  forth- 
coming something  of  use  would  suggest  itself  to  all. 

lAke  Mr.  Brigham,  I  hope  for  a  congress  next  spring,  and  would! 
welcome  the  opportunity  of  meeting  him  there;  such  gatherings 
are  all  to  the  good,  but  during  the  intervening  months  such  bodies 
as  the  Society  of  Master  Photographers  (Lancashire),  by  their 
more  frequent  meetings  and  closer  attention  to  and  knowledge  of: 
localised  needs,  would,  T  think,  give  more  effective  results. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Maubice  W.  Medcalf.. 

The  Studio,  Mexboro',  December  9. 


THE   COMMERCIAL   USE  OF   THE   X-RAYS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  excellent  article  on  the  "  Photography  of 
.Metals  with  the  X-Rays,"  by  Mr.  T.  Thome  Baker,  which  appears- 
in  your  issue  of  November  29,  should  interest  niunbers  of  com- 
mercial firm.s  who,  in  these  times  of  "  reconstruction,"  are  on  the 
look-out  for  improved  methods  and  the  application  of  science  tO' 
their  ijidustries. 

From  Mr.  Thorne  Baker's  article,  however,  applying  as  it  does- 
exclusi\ely  to  the  photography  of  metals,  one  might  be  led  to 
assume  that  this  is  the  only  non-medical  use  to  which  X-rays  are 
at  present  applied  :  but,  as  he  points  out,  this  science  is  likely  to^ 
assume  widespread  importance  in  the  near  future. 

There  are,   even  now,  nianv  further  non-medical  uses   for  radio- 
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graphy,  which,  if  bronght  to  the  notice  of  commercial  firms,  would 
induce  them  to  adopt  the  use  of  the  X-rays. 

For  instance,  at  the  recent  British  Scientific  Products  Exhibition, 
there  were  on  view  both  positive  and  negative  radiographs,  not 
only  of  meUl.  but  of  wood,  marble,  geological  specimens,  Bowers, 
and  even  a  radioprint  of  an  X  ray  tube  it»elf.  It  will  bo  seen  by 
this  that  the  application  of  the  X-rays  to  commerce  U  almost 
limitleac 

Another  point  is  that  the  use  of  X-ray  plates  for  this  work  limiU, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  size  of  the  objecU  which  can  be  radio- 
graphed. 

The  very  high  voltage  re<|uired  for  radiographing  metals  pro- 
hibiU  the  finding  of  the  defecU  by  a  screen  examination.  Apart 
from  the  risk  to  the  radiographer,  it  is  impracticable.  In  antici- 
pation of  the  demand  for  a  material  other  than  plaUa  for  X-ray 
work,  a  paper  known  as  radiopnnt  paper  has  been  placed  on  the 
market,  and  thU  can  be  supplied  in  any  size.  Does  not  this  get 
o»er  the  difficulty?  It  nndodbtedly  is  just  what  is  wanted  for 
radiographing  large  areas. 

At  the  exhibiUon  above  referred  to.  Dr.  Robert  Kn.,x,  in  the 
course  of  a  lecture,  exhibited  a  radioprint  on  this  paper,  made 
at  King's  College  HospiUl.  of  a  complete  human  skeleton.  The 
siie  of  this  radioprint  was  about  8  ft.  long  by  3  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
til  tme  piece.  On  this  material  also  were  shown  radioprinU  of 
metal,  flowen.  and  other  coaamoo  objects. 

Radioprint  paper  is  in  gaoaral  use  amongst  quite  a  number  of 
radiologutA  and  boepiuU.  and  for  those  interested  it  is  just  as 
well  to  mention  that  particulars  can  be  obUined  fr».m  the  manu- 
facturers, Mewvs.  IlUngworth.  of  WillcMlcn  Junctii.n.— Yours  faith- 

'"Ji''   .       ..  .  S^D-N"  H.   Bowiu. 

TooUng  MiliUrjr  Hospital,  London,  S.W.,  Dec.  14 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  ASSISTANTS. 
To  tiM  Editors. 

OcDtlamm, — Unfortanately,  one  cannot  comment  on  your  exoel- 
laot  aHicle  and  the  various  letten  re  the  P.P.A.  and  Competent 
Assistants  without  being  more  or  1««  personal.  As  that  is  not  my 
motive,  I  trust  your  readen  will  take  my  eriticisna  and  suggestions 
in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  written.    My  Profession  first,  please ! 

The  Council  of  the  P.P.A.  is  composed  of  gentlemen  from  various 
towns  who  either  do  or  do  not  reprimnt  the  Profeuion  generally ; 
if  they  do  not  then  thty  are  a  hnnbug ;  if  the>  do  then  why  on 
«Mth  haven't  they  prodnoed  a  scheme  dealing  with  aasisUnts. 
Fifteen  yean  ago  this  was  mooted  in  the  "  B.J."  Tl>e  P.P.A.  took 
it  op  and  failed.  Why?  I  think  I  could  answer  t^t  in  five 
minotes  privaU'y,  but  it  would  never  do  for  the  corresimndeiKV 
colmnns  of  your  worthy  journal.     Two  illustrations  will  suffice  : 

(1)  For  umpteen  yean  I  have  been  expecting  to  receive  the  follow- 
ing  Pastoral  letter  :— Dear  Brother.-!  was  having  a  chat  with 
Mackie.  and  he  tells  me  you  are  not  a  member  of  our  show.  I 
thought  I  hadn't  seen  you  there.  Why  don't  you  join  ?  It's  awfully 
jolly.  Everything's  in  the  spink,  you  know.  I  gut  a  tip  on  how 
to  make  glass  out  of  cork  which  will  defy  the  plate  people  ff.r  all 
time.  You  Fry  it  till  it's  Brown  and  Chase  it  till  it  is  Grey,  the 
others  all  revelling  in  seeing  poor  Adams  apple  rise  when  the 
I»ng'un  troU  out  his  Hairyplana  proposals.  But  there,  I'm  giving 
you  private  information.  Come  early,  I'll  chaplain  you  through 
allright.  old  man.— Your  affectianata  Brother  (Thj  Parson). 

(2)  Many  yean  ago  I  used  to  pass  two  pilotoigraphen.  both  P.P.A. . 
men;  ona  did  vignettes  as  hard  as  if  they  had  been  masked,  the 
other  did  full  lengths  showing  a  window  background  lit  from  the 
right,  the  light  on  the  sitter  being  from  the  left.  Bolii  are  still 
doing  them,  and  in  spite  of  the  "B.J."  and  the  P.P.A.,  will  con- 
tinue to.  apparently. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  all  have  to  set  our  house  in 
order,  and  at  once ;  at  tiie  same  time  we  mustn't  forget  the  great 
changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty  yean. 

As  an  apprsotics,  I  used  to  sensitise  albtiminised  paper  15  sheets  a 
day,  dry,  cat,  print  all  sizes,  and  tone.  Platinum  paper  sometimes 
twelve  dosen  and  mora  12  x  lO's  and  smaller.  With  the  arrival  of 
postcards  this  went  west.  Again  the  film  cameras  brought  along 
th«  thoosaads  of  amatenn,  whose  trade  was  ultimately  captured  by 
the  oheoiista  instead  of  the  photographen.       The  postcsrds  again 
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created  a  new  type  „f  photographer,  who,  being  a  bricklayer    con. 
menced    m   the  backyard   and   ultimately  becal  the  bane  VZ 

"to llTd'^h"*""™'^."--,,'^''''  ^^  •""^•^"'^  <^°  h«  -"1<1  always  set 
to  a  trade  house  and  still  undersell.     The.e  latter  are  now  quite  the 

educeThe'^KlT  ""'  ""i""  ""^^^'''"^  °"  '^«  premi^es^now  we 
reduce  the  establishment  and  specialise  in  one  or  two  linei  leaving 
ceru  II  other  work  for  the  trade  house.  Then  the  arrival  of  2 
motor  car  ha^  made  a  visit  to  the  select  photographer   in  town  a 

about  the  local  man,  who  might  even  be  a  tenant  of  the  very  indi- 
v.dual  ".cdentally  the  ban  on  motor-cars  during  the  war  ha^ 
proved  this).  The  change  from  daylight-printing  to  bromide  ha. 
been  of  more  importance  than  is  yet  realised  ;  and  so  one  could  go  on 
\\hat  I  want  to  point  out  is  Uiat  we  have  all  had  to  sacrifice  mucli 
that  was  artistic  to  keep  up  with  the  times.  Photography  nowadays 
ut  a    compromise      between  art  and  business. 

That  being  so,  the  necessity  for  collective  action  becomes  a 
necessity.  I  have  thought  so  for  year^.  The  present  Council  of  the 
1.1..  omitting  tbe  country  members,  might  represent  London  in  a 
county  scheme,  and  the  country  members  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
county  scheme  in  the  several  counties  they  come  from.  Each  countv 
could  then  select  one  or  more  representativee  to  be  affiliated  to  a 
rwirent  body,  of  which  such  representatives  would  form  part  The 
|«rent  body  could  decide  to  meet  four  times,  twice,  or  once  a  year- 
the  counties  could  meet  montlily  or  quarterly.  A  permanent  o,- 
movable  Headquarters  could  bo  established,  but  in  the  event  of  it 
being  London  permanently,  then  some  pooling  arrangement  could  be 
agreed  upon  to  help  financially  the  delegates  from  distant  counties 
Yorkshire  could  be  divided  into,  say,  four  are.is,  Lancashire  int.. 
two.  and  BO  on  ;  but  whatever  the  arrangement  the  control  must  come 
more  from  the  local,  as  distinct  from  headquarters.  To  make  a 
start  I'll  volunteer  to  write  alt  photographers  in  Berkshire  by  the 
New  Year.  Will  the  country  members  of  the  P.P.A.  agree  to  do  the 
same  in  their  counties? 

About  assistants,  I  cannot  support  any  scheme  which  does  not  give 
the  fullest  possible  knowledge  to  alt.  It  must  be  along  lines  which 
have  the  general  approval  of  professional  photographers  and  assi.s 
Unts  as  well.  There  must  be  a  minimum  period  of  apprenticeship  in 
training.  The  teaching  apparatus  and  all  the  deUils  must  be  of 
sUndard  pattern,  and  not  the  whim  of  whatever  teacher  happen? 
to  have  charge.  If  the  training  be  at  a  schoo*  then  any  pupils  who 
prove  that  they  are  incapable  of  making  headway  must  be  gently. 
but  firmly  removed,  and  not  kept  on  just  to  keep  the  feee  up.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  local  education  committees  are  used,  then  the 
gentleman  who  looks  with  horror  on  a  life  class  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with.  A  certain  standard  of  efficiency  will  have  to  be  agreed 
upon,  and  I  take  it  the  .-issistauts  will  al.so  get  some  idea  of  the 
sort  of  situation  they  are  going  to.  A  iiiinimum  wage,  regulni- 
houn.  a  recognised  trial  period  in  each  new  situation,  with  the 
alM.iition  of  specimens  and  a  certificate  instead  will  be  the  new  order 
of  the  day.  With  a  county  scheme  in  full  working  order,  a 
iRivelling  examination  board  would  simplify  mattera  considerably. 
.Many  other  details  .iiigge.t  tliemselvefl,  but  they  can  wait.  The 
great  thing  is  a  start. 

It  will  mean  a  good  deal  of  sacrifice,  both  of  time  and  money,  but 
if  we  all  "come  down  to  earth  "  and  take  things  in  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Marcus  Adams  and  Mr.  Foster  lirigham  half  the  battle  is  won. 
I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  "  B.J."— Yours  faithfully, 
79,  St.  Leonard's  Koad,  Windsor.  B.  Russkll. 

.-  •      

ttortt  Institution. — A  Christmas  course  of  juvenile  lectures  will 
be  delivered  by  Professor  D'Arcy  Thompson  on  "  The  Fish  of  the 
Sea,"  beginning  on  December  31,  at  3  o'clock.  Courses  of  lectures 
will  be  given  before  Easter  by  Professor  Spenser  Wilkinson  on 
"Lessons  of  the  War";  Professor  MacGregor-Morris  on  "Study 
of  Electric  Arcs  and  their  Applications  " ;  Captain  G.  P.  Thomson 
on  "  The  Development  of  Aeroplanes  in  the  Great  War,"  and  "  The 
Dynamics  of  Flying";  Professor  Hele-Shaw  on  "  Clutches";  Pro- 
fessor C.  H.  Lees  on  "  Fire  Cracks  and  the  Forces  Producini? 
Them  " ;  Professor  A.  Findlay  on  "  Colloidal  Matter  and  its  Pro- 
perties " ;  and  Profeseor  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  (Master  of  Trinity)  on 
"  Spectrum  Analysis  and  its  Application  to  Atomic  Structure." 
The  Friday  discourses  will  begin  on  January  17,  when  Profeesnr 
Sir  James  Dewar  will  give  a  lecture  on  "  Liquid  Air  and  the  War  " 
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ilnsioefs  10  Corresponaenis, 

— ♦ — 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
/■  »»nt€fv*net  >/  ftntral  reduced  »upplies  of  jmper,  ai  the  tuuIi 

»f  prehihition  »f  the  importation  of  much  wood  pulp  and  grass, 

a  imatler  space  tetU  be  available  until  further  notice  for  replies 

t»  correspondents, 
Mtrtovtr,  i»«  u!ill  answer  by  post  if  stamped  and  addressed  enve- 

lope  is  enclosed  for  reply:  5-eent  International  Coupon,  from 

readers  abroad. 
The  full  questions  and  answers  will  be  printed  only  in  the  ease  of 

inquirits  of  general  interest. 
tveries  to  be  answered  in  the  Friday's  "  Journal  "  must  reach  us 

not    later    than    Tuesday   (posted    Monday),   and    should     be 

addressed  to  the  Editors. 
K.  B.— The  only  process  I  know  of  for  ti)Uj,'hening  and  further  ren- 
dering mica  fireproof  is  that  of  coating  the  mica  with  a  pottery 
glaze,  or  flax,  and  afterwards  heating  to  a  temperature  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  2,000°  F.  This  is  the  patented  process  ol 
Palmer  and  Robinson,  described  m  specification  No.  23,067  of  1914. 

G.  O. Copyright  in  a  pJiotograph  is  created  at  the  time  it  is  made  ; 

there  are  no  formalities  to  'be  gone  through.  If  you  make  the 
photographs  on  your  own  and  not  to  the  order  of,  or  for  payment 
by,  any  other  person,  tlien  the  copyright  belongs  to  you.  But  if 
ordered  and  paid  for  by  someone  else  ownership  of  the  copyright 
belongs  to  such  i)ei8on. 
E.  T. The  asphalt  varnish  you  refer  to  is  very  suitable  for  develop- 
ing and  fixing  dishes,  as  it  is  not  affected  by  the  alkali  used  in 
the  developer.  On  the  other  hand,  any  ordinary  paint,  enamel,  or 
varnish,  even  shellac,  is  quickly  attacked  and  softened  by 
alkalies.  We  would  advise  you  to  run  tlie  asphaltum  solution 
into  the  joints  instead  of  using  putty,  which  is  not  at  all  durable. 
Front's  elastic  glue,  to  be  obtained  from  any  leather-seller,  would 
make  a  good  cement  for  the  jointe,  and  is  quite  proof  against 
chemicals. 
V.  A.— It  is  very  difficult  to  advise  you.  Imt  we  should  say  two 
ounces  of  powder  would  not  be  too  much  and  should  be  placed 
as  reaeonably  high  as  you  can  get  it,  and  spread  out  in  a  long 
shallow  tray,  or,  better,  two  such  trays  placed  one  rather  near  to 
and  just  behind  the  camera,  and  the  other  further  off  on  the  other 
side.  Unless  the  stage  lights  are  very  intense,  that  is  to  say, 
intense  enough  to  give  an  image  on  the  plate  between  the  time  of 
uncapping  the  lens  and  fixing  the  flash,  it  is  much  better  to 
have  them.  In  all  probability  they  are  not  intense  enough  for 
this. 
B.  J.— fl)  As  r^ards  permanency  of  the  picture,  such  as  it  is 
which  you  get  on  seconds,  certainly  it  is  equal  to  that  on  the 
best  cards,  in  our  opinion.  Probably  you  would  help  matters  as 
regards  the  bluish  stain  of  which  you  complain  by  making  it  an 
invariable  rule  to  pass  cai'ds  through  two  fixing  baths  in  succes- 
.sion.  For  stress  marks  we  know  of  no  helpful  preventive  beyond 
avoiding  all  friction,  keeping  the  developer  clear,  etc.  (2)  We 
understand  the  recent  announcement  to  mean  that  photographic 
work  is  now  restored  to  its  pre-war  condition  as  regards  facility 
to  photograph  anywhere. 
J.  D. — Your  method  of  fitting  and  screening  the  half-watt  lamps  is 
quite  correct,  but  we  think  that  j-ou  will  improve  the  lighting  by 
taking  away  the  1,000  c.p.  lamp  which  is  right  in  front  of  the 
sitter  and  bringing  it  round  to  the  side  in  front  of  one  of  the 
windows.  As  it  is,  the  lighting  is  too  flat.  You  can  reduce  the 
expo.«ure  considerably  by  bringing  the  sitter  a  little  nearer  the 
lamps.  If  you  make  the  distance  five  feet  instead  of  six  you  wiU 
be  able  to  reduce  the  time  by  about  one-third.  It  is  a  good  j  jan 
to  have  the  lamps  made  to  raise  and  lower,  so  that  you  can  lower 
them  a  foot  or  so  for  heads  and  sitting  figures  or  children. 
51. T. — The  following  are  suitable  mixtures  for  fireproofing  muslin, 
etc.  :— (1)  Ammonium  sulphate,  8  lbs.;  ammonium  carbonate. 
2.5  lbs.;  boric  acid,  3  lbs.;  borax,  1.7  lbs.;  »taroh,  2  lbs.;  water, 
100  Rw.     Steep  the  fabric  in  the  above  solution,  made  hot,  until 


thoroughly  impregnated,  then  drain  and  dry  sufficiently  to  enable 
it  U>  \>e  ironed  or  pressed  like  ordinary  starched  goods.  (2)  Borax, 
12;  Epsom  salts,  9;  dissolved  in  warm  water,  80.  The  necesiary 
quantity  of  starch  can  be  used  along  with  the  solution.  The 
fabric  is  treated  as  above.  (3)  Boric  acid,  5;  sal  ammoniac,  15; 
potash  feldspar,  5;  gelatine,  li ;  starch  pa«t*,  50;  water,  100. 
This  mixture  is  applied  with  a  brush. 

^-  L  — (1)  W'e  do  not  think  that  any  coating  over  the  putty  will' 
prevent  leakage.  If  you  will  remove  the  putty  and  replace  with 
a  mixture  of  putty  and  Stockholm  Ur,  this  should  prove  effective. 
(2)  The  General  Electric  Company,  67,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
E.C.,  will  send  you  a  booklet  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  of 
half-watt  lamps  and  fittings;  there  has  been  a  shortage  in  somo 
voltages,  but  we  believe  that  is  now  over.  (3)  They  are  not 
specially  suitable  for  the  purpose  since  much  light  has  to  be 
wasted  in  diffusing.  The  gridiron  pattern  of  mercury  vapour  lamp 
is  much  better.  (4)  You  will  do  well  to  buy  one  of  the  many 
ready-made  distempers  wliicli  you  can  get  from  any  good  oil  and 
colour  shop :  size  and  whiting,  as  well  as  colours,  are  dear  now, 
and  you  will  not  save  much  by  attempting  to  make  your  own 
distempei'. 

(^^  A. — You  omit  a  very  important  point  iu  your  enquiry  as  to 
enlarging  appar.itus — the  degree  of  enlargement.  It  is  upon 
this  that  the  strength  of  light  necessaiy  n.ainly  depends,  but 
we  do  not  think  that  you  would  be  able  to  get  any  service- 
able light  from  storage  batteries  even  if  of  considerable  size. 
Y'^ou  would  do  better  with  incandescent  gas.  For  small 
negatives  such  as  you  mention  a  single  full-size  mantle, 
upright  or  inverted,  placed  behind  two  thicknesses  of  ground 
glass,  say  four  inches  apart,  should  give  you  sufficiently  even 
illumination,  or  you  could  use  two  mantles  in  a  box,  one  on  either 
edge  of  the  negative  with  a  very  pure  white  card  reflector.  This 
will  give  perfectly  even  illumination,  but  the  exposure  will  be 
rather  longer.  The  price  a.'ked  for  the  Una  outfit  is  a  full  one, 
but  not  excessive.  It  is  about  25  per  cent,  under  pre-war  list 
price,  and  this  is  not  at  all  bad  now  when  apparatus  is  so  scarce. 
The  model  is  a  well-established  one  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of 
date.     If  you  want  such  a  camera  it  will  be  a  good  investment. 
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The    Whol*    Fi*ld. 

)>£  rwpect  in  which  the  Almanac  diffen  from  all  other 

ooks  on  photographj  is  in  the  view  it  affords  year  by 

of  what  is  being  done  in  the  many  branchee  of  photo- 

raphj.      An    ordinary    manual,    particularly   one    on  a 

pecial  branch,  cannot  be  published  in  such  rapidly  suc- 

eeding  editions  that  ita  content*  are  kept  up  to  date. 

'or  this  reason  moet  of  the  photographic  text-booka  are 

Iways  behind   the  time*  in   the   information   they  give. 

heir  out-of-dateneaa  may  be  a  matter  of  a  year  or  so,  or 

•    much   as  ten  yean.     In  the  Almanac,  on   the  other 

and,  a  special  feature  is  made  of  collecting  and  arrang- 

g  the  items  of  practice,  progrefw,  and  invention  which 

ve  come  up  daring  the  preceding  twelve  months.     It 

thus  a  manual  which  has  rid  iUelf  of  the  dead  weight 

facte  that  are  well  known  :  a  manual  which  contains  the 

tMt  hinto,   notes  and   formube  relating   to  the  various 

"■ncbes  of  pbotoffraphic  work. 

The  pii^ '  of  such  an  "  Epitome  of  Progreas  "  in 

ich  isanc  \lman»c  renders  a  set  of  the  volomea  the 

i  valuable  storehouse  of  information.  Beaden  who 
ive  the  volume*  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  know 
is  to  be  the  caae:  thoee  to  whom  the  Almanac  is  a  new 
iblioation  may  advisedly  bear  in  mind  this  feature  of  it 
liey  will  thus  be  joining  the  ranks  of  the  many  who 
Msem  a  row  of  Almanaca  upon  their  shelvea.  It  may 
>  said  without  exaggeration  that  no  other  series  rf 
•lumes  provides  ao  much  readily  accessible  information 
so  rom[>act  a  form. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 
W«rm-Tone<l  Methods  of  producing  lantern  slides  of 
Lantern  Slides.  ^^5^^  colour  by  processes  of  toning  the 
black-developed  slide  were  left  severely  alone  by  Mr. 
Dudley  Jobnnton  in  his  recent  admirable  address  before 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  and  very  properly  so  if 
the  lecturer  had  in  mind  the  methods  which  are  most 
commonly  empl6yed,  viz.,  with  copper  and  uranium  salts. 
These  are  unsuited  to  the  delicarte  and  finely  graduated 
effects  which  distinguish  Mr.  Johnston's  work.  But 
among  the  lesser  employed  processes  there  are  thoee  which, 
we  think,  are  deserving  of  more  attention  by  lantern-slide 
makers.  We  refer  more  especially  to  those  in  which  a 
'black  silver  image  developed  in  the  ordinary  way  is 
ihalogenised,  i.r.,  converted  into  silver  bromide,  chloride, 
or  iodide.  The  results  are  characterised  'by  very  delicate 
colours  and  equally  by  excellent  transparency  in  the 
shadows,  the  latter  a  quality  in  which  the  copper  aud 
nranium  processes  are  notably  deficient.  Moreover,  the 
results  are  at  any  rate  as  permanent  as  the  untoned  trans- 
parency, while  exposures  need  not  ibe  prolonged  for  their 
production.  The  raiige  of  tones  is  not,  hovtever,  very 
great,  but  that  drawback  is  removed  hy  the  process  in 
which  a  silver  iodide  image  is  -dyed.  A  modification  of 
method,  as  recently  worked  in  a  very  thorough  way 
by  Mr.  Crabtree  of  the  Eastman  Research  Laboratory, 
is  on 9  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be  popularised  in  the 
near  future  by  the  supply  of  the  necessary  dye  solutions. 
•  »  « 

Shutters  At    the    present    time,     when    camera 

and  Lens  design    ia    engaging    the    attention    of 

^P*'^^"'**  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  securing 

after-the-war  trade  among  amateur  and  professional 
photographers,  there  is  one  point  which,  if  carried  into 
practice,  will  make  the  apparatus  of  the  future  superior 
on  the  score  of  efficiency  to  much  of  that  supplied  in  the 
past.  We  refer  to  the  between-Iens  shutters  of  the 
"  sector  "  pattern  supplied  with  many  hand  cameras 
fitted  with  large-aperture  anastigmat  lenses.  In  the  few 
years  praoecHo?  the  war  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  mauuiactorers  to  cut  down  both  bulk  and  weight,  with- 
out realising  what  had  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
saving  a  few  ounces,  or  for  appearance.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  type  of  shutter  above  mentioned. 
Some  time  ago  we  were  using  one  of  these  upon  a  hand 
camera,  fituS  with  a  large-aperture  anastigmat.  The 
negatives  on  that  occasion  turning  out  much  under-ex-' 
(>08ed,  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  found  in  the  shutter. 
This  latter  instrument  was  built  upon  so  small  a  scale 
that  the  blades  when  fully  open  did  not  uncover  the  full 
aperture  of  the  lens,  thus  making  it  very  considerably 
slower.  The  instrument  was  subsequently  found  to  be  a 
standard    model,    and    supplied   by   the    makers    of    the 
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camera.  It  ia,  of  course,  impossible  to  produce  a  perfect 
shutter  at  a  low  price,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  such 
an  instrument  as  supplied  on  the  very  cheapest  cameras 
should  not  be  large  enough  to  give  the  benefit  of  the 
fullest  aperture  of  the  lens.  In  the  case  of  roller-blind 
shutters,  the  demands  of  lightness  and  portability  have 
not  made  such  an  inroad  upon  efficiency,  and  they  are  far 
more  satisfactory  in  the  way  mentioned.  Cheap  shutters 
of  the  sector  pattern  were  imported  in  thousands  before 
the  war.  Some  of  them  were  great  offenders  in  this 
respect  of  "  cut-off,"  and  it  is  to  b«  hoped  that  British 
makers  will  see  that  their  lenses  do  not  suffer  in  reputa- 
tion through  the  fault  of  the  shutter. 
•»  *  » 

Second-hand      Much  time   and   thought  are  doubtless 
Lenses.  being    given    at    the    present    time    by 

photographers  who  wish  to  add  to  their  lens  equipment, 
to  the  advisability,  or  otherwise,  of  attempting  to  find 
what  they  need  through  the  second-hand  market.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  first-class  lens,  both  as  regards  quality 
and  condition,  may  even  now  be  bought  for  far  less  than 
it  cost  new.  A  word  of  warning  as  regards  price,  how- 
ever, is  needed,  for  at  the  present  time  the  prospective 
buyer  will  do  well  not  to  look  for  an  instrument  much 
under  its  usual  price  when  new.  Recently  we  were 
quoted  two  different  prices  by  two  different  dealers  for 
the  same  type  of  lens.  The  instruments  were  identical  as 
regards  make,  construction,  series,  and  focal  length,  as 
well  as  aperture,  yet  one  was  priced  at  nearly  20  per 
cent,  more  than  the  other.  We  went  to  the  trouble  to 
examine  these  two  lenses,  and  found  that  the  more  expen- 
sive one  of  the  two  was  decidedly  the  better  value  for  the 
money.  The  cheaper  had  been  badly  used;  its  glasses 
were  scratched,  and  its  defining  power  was  considerably 
less.  While  on  the  subject,  we  may  point  out  that  when 
the  seller  has  a  reputation  to  maintain  the  price  asked  is 
a  valuable  guide  as  to  the  condition  of  the  apparatus: 
anything  less  than  25  per  cent,  off  the  original  list  price 
is  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  In  this  way  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  dealer  becomes  of  real  value  to  the  purchaser. 
There  is  also  the  guarantee  that  the  instrument  offered 
is  genuine  and  not  a  forgery,  an  assurance  which  the  in- 
experienced buyer  will  be  glad  to  have  as  a  protection 
against  having  inferior  apparatus  palmed  off  upon  him 
at  far  in  excess  of  its  value.  An  instance  of  this  came 
to  our  notice  a  short  time  ago.  A  photographer  bought 
and  paid  for  a  lens  supposed  to  be  by  a  standard  maker, 
whose  name  was  on  the  lens  mount.  The  vendor  was  a 
a.tranger,   the  medium  a  daily  newspaper,   and  the  price 


tempting,  and  for  this  reason  the  deal  was  rather  hastib 
concluded.  In  actual  work  the  photographer  was  dis 
satisfied  with  the  results  produced  with  the  lens,  anc 
decided  to  dispose  of  it.  The  instrument  was  sent  to  i 
large  dealer  for  the  usual  valuation,  and  in  reply  cann 
a  letter  to  state  that,   though  the  lens  mount  was  thai 

employed  and  issued  by  Messrs.  ,  the  components  ol 

the  instrument  were  those  of  an  ordinary  RR.,  with  ar 
extra  glass  inserted  to  carry  out  the  fraud.  If  that  photo- 
grapher had  gone  to  a  reliable  dealer,  who  would  in  th« 
course  of  a  long  experience  have  detected  such  a  fraud 
at  once,  he  would  have  been  saved  a  good  sum. 


Stained 
Negatives. 


Few  workers  realise  what  an  important 
part  the  actual  colour  of  the  negative 
has  in  the  amount  of  exposure  required  when  bromide 
printing  or  enlarging.  An  instance  of  this  came  under 
our  notice  recently.  A  photographer,  who  always  employs 
one  of  the  modern  single-solution,  highly  concentrated, 
non-staining  developers,  had  to  make  a  set  of  prints  from 
a  number  of  negatives  made  some  years  ago  by  a  former 
operator  and  developed  with  pyro  soda.  Of  course,  these 
negatives  were  slightly  stained.  This  the  worker  observed, 
but  as  the  result  of  long  practice  he  mentally  gauged  the 
density  of  the  negatives  by  his  own,  allowing  a  little 
extra,  as  he  thought,  when  exposing  for  the  stained  films. 
A  large  batch  of  paper  was  exposed,  and  when  he  came  to 
develop  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  the  whole  was 
grossly  under-exposed,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  some  of 
the  prints  showed  but  a  ghost  of  an  image.  That  experi- 
ence has  taught  that  operator  one  thing- — that  it  is  im- 
possible to  guess  the  amount  that  a  pyro  stain  may  add 
to  the  density  of  a  negative.  In  the  present  case  it  was 
subsequently  found  that,  though  the  negatives  were  alike 
in  density  to  those  produced  with  the  modern  non-staining 
developer,  actually  when  printing  upon  a  certain  develop- 
ment paper  twice  as  much  exposure  was  required,  and 
even  then  the  prints  differed  in  character,  being  much  the 
harsher.  In  such  cases  the  only  way  to  be  certain  is  to 
make  a  careful  trial.  Many  photographers  still  cling 
firmly  to  the  older  pyro-soda  formulae,  and  when  re- 
minded of  the  stained  image  that  it  gives  assert  that  that 
stain  gives  a  printing  quality  to  the  negative  wholly 
absent  from  the  productions  of  the  modern  developer 
Certainly,  when  bromide-printing,  we  have  found  that 
pyro-stained  negatives  take  far  longer  than  the  others 
from  which  this  "quality"  is  absent,  so  that  for  time- 
saving  the  modem  developer  scores. 


SUMMAKY. 

J  A  liote  on  warm  tones  in  lantern-slides,  pointing  out  the  poesi- 
l>ility  of  obtaining  any  desired  tint  with  uniformity  and  certainty  by 
using  the  dyed  silver  iodide  process,  will  be  found  on  page  577. 

An  effort  to  further  popularise  the  use  of  panchromatic  plates  by 
removing  a  few  prevalent  misconceptions  regarding  difficulties  in 
mrajiiipulation  forms  the  sulbjeot  of  an  aitide  on  pa.ge  579. 

Some  suggestions  ns  to  how  ordinary  photographers  may  improve 
their  work  by  studying  the  methods  of  the  cinematograph  studio  are 
made  on  psuge  579. 

Our  American  friend,  Mr  John  A.  Tennant,  asserts  that  photo- 
graphers on  the  other  side  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  American 
women,  and  he  gives  some  bints  on  the  posing  and  arranging  of  the 
figure,  in  the  hope  of  removing  this  reproach.     (P.  581.) 

The  half-watt  lamp  promifies  to  oust  the  arc  light  in  many  branches 
of  photographic  work.  A  system  of  employing  it  in  cinematograph 
projection,  with  full  details  as  to  the  necessary  fittings,  is  outlined 
on  page  582. 

A  weakness  in  some  shutters  of  the  bertween-lens  pattern,  which 
prevents  the  full  aperture  of  the  Jens  from  bmng  utilised,  is  alluded 
to  on  :>age  577. 


Although  a  second-hand  lens  may  be  truly  described  in  an  ardv«- 
tisement  or  dealers'  list,  the  condition  of  the  glasses  ia  not  alwall 
specified;  hence,  a  similar  lens  at  a  higher  price  may  he  betUt 
value  than  an  apparently  cheaper  one.  This  point  and  also  m!»- 
representation  in  lens  selling  are  dealt  with  in  a  paragraph  on 
page  578. 

A  condition  against  under-estimating  the  light-stopping  power  of 
even  a  slight  pyro-stain  in  the  negative,  when  enlarging  or  print- 
ing, is  given  on  page  578. 

The  great  advances  made  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  glass  in 
this  country  during  the  war  are  described  by  a  writer  in  our  cor- 
respondence columns.     (P.  587.) 

Artificial  lighting  of  the  studio,  enlarging  apparatus,  and  payment 
of  assistants  during  sickness  are  among  the  matters  dealt  with  in 
"Answers  to  Correspondents."     (P.  588.) 

Under  patent  news  we  reprint  the  specification  of  an  entirely 
novel  form  of  panoramic  camera,  primai-ily  intended  for  delineating 
the  entire  dome  of  the  sky  or  malnng  a  map  from  the  entire  horizon 
to  a  point  beneath  the  lens  wheoi  the  camera  is  suspended  from  a 
balloon  or  aeroplane.  Anotlier  specific!ition  describes  an  exposure 
calculator  on  the  gra.phic  diagram  system.     (P.  584.) 
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WHAT   PANCHBOMATIC   PLATES   WILL    DO. 

T      'las    taken    maay    years    to   educate   the    steady-going 

J    photographer    to    the    use    of    colour-sensitive    or 

ho  "  plates  even  for  copies  and  special  subjects,  and 

tuy  studios  they  are  still  unknown.     Hence  it  is  not 

:  ising  that  the  panchromatic  plate,  with  all  its  advan- 

Bh,  has  penetrated  into  few  establiahmMite,  these  being 

Bnly  process  and  commercial  houses.     It  is  true  that 

'iromatics   cost   more   than   do   ordinary   plates,    but 

when  they  cost  less  than  half  what  the  latter  do  now, 

photographers  looked  askance  at  them — why,  we  cannot 

'.ell.  nor  do  we  suppose  can  they. 

There   are  a   few   misconceptions    regarding   these   very 

•' 'ible   plates    which   we   will   try   to   remove.     In   the 

l>lace,  there  is  an  idea  that  panchromatic  plates  are 

''>le    only    for    special   subjects,    and   that   they    are 

ivailable    for   use    without   a   yellow    filter.     This    is 

wrong.     There  is   nothing  that  can   be  done  with 

rdinary    plate   that   cannot   be    better   done    with    a 

and  although  a  filter  is  necessary  if  perfect 

:.ag   is    required    they    are    better    than    the 

idpy  ones  even  if  used  without  it  for  any  subject  into 

II  colour  enters.     Especially  is  this  true  of  the  newer 

K.i  :•-  which  are  prepared  with  Professor  Pope's  British- 

'  '•<  dyes,   which  we  suppose   will   now  be  used  exclu- 

Receutly  we  had  occasion  to  notice  that  one  of 

UK-;  plates  gave  as  good  a  colour  rendering  without  a 

iher  as  one  of  the  older  orthocbromatic  plates  gave  with 

ine.     Neverthelt<ss,    we  strongly   advocate  the    use   of   a 

ilter  even  if  it  be  only  an  3»culine  one,  which  cuts  out 

'  violet  rays  but  does  not  appreciably  increase  the 

Respecting  this  screen,  which  is  not  suppose' I 

o  be  durable,  we  may  say  that  a   week  aro  we  tested 

.  gelatine  film  screen  of  this  kind  which  had  retained  it.i 

>roperties    for    nearly   seven    years.     Therefore,    there    i< 

lo  need  to  be  troubled  with  a  liquid  screen,  which  many 

>eople  object  to. 

Th<»  itecond  misconception  is  that  some  disadvantage  U 

Ited    to   the   fact   that   panchromatic   plates   require 

ilin^  in  perfect  darkness.     There  is  really  nothing  in 

With   ordinary  care  even   unbacked   plates   can   be 

I     -•1  into  the  slides  and  placed  in  the  developer  without 

tiix'er  of  using  the  wrong  side,  while  if  they  are  backed 

t<  next  to  impossible  to  make  a  mistake.     The  old  idea 

hat  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  development  of  a  plate 

hould  be  quite  exploded  now,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary 

o  keep  the  dark-room  without  even   a  red   light  if  the 

lates  are  developed  in  a  covered  tank,  or  if  the  dish  is 

Iar«d  in  a  light-tight  box  which  can  be  rocked  for  the 

w     minutes     necessary     for     development.      We     have 

eveloped  some  thousands  of  plates  in  this  way,  and  can 

■«ure  our  readers  that  the  quality  of  the  negatives  was 

•  even  a.«  if  they  had   been  developed   in  a  good   non- 

i-tinic  light  of  the  usual  kind. 

Another  mistake  is  to  think  that  panchromatic  {dates 


rapidly  deteriorate  by  keeping;  this  w©  have  not  found 
to  be  the  case.  We  have  used  them  of  various  ages  up  to 
four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  have  slightly 
darkened  round  the  edges,  but  not  more  than  some  pro- 
cess plates  which  had  been  stored  with  them,  while  the 
colour-sensitiveness  had  decreased  but  little. 

As  to  their  everyday  application,  we  would  point  out 
that  certain  subjects,  such  a*  old  dark  oil  paintings,  most 
dark  woods,  and  many  other  deeply-coloured  objects,  can 
only  be  successfully  rendered  by  them,  while  with  many 
other  objects  which  do  not  appear  to  the  eye  to  require 
any  special  treatment  the  difference  in  the  results 
obt^ned  against  ordinary  and  even  ortho  plates  must  be 
seen  to  be  believed. 

For  portraiture  they  are  admirable,  and  we  believe  that 
no  operator  who  relies  upon  the  lens  rather  than  upon  the 
retouching  pencil  would  ever  use  an  ordinary  plate  after 
a  fair  trial.  Used  with  a  K  2  or  even  a  K  1  screen  the 
images  appear  as  smooth  as  if  highly  retouched,  of  course 
leaving  the  question  of  lighting  and  facial  irregularities 
out  of  the  question.  Deep  yellow  or  red  hair  gets  its 
true  visual  value  and  does  not  appear  black,  but  full  of 
<letail,  while  freckles  disappear  and  sallow  complexions 
do  not  appear  heavy  and  dirty.  Freckles  are,  of  course, 
obliterated,  and*  there  is  a  general  softness  of  definition, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  little  red  blood  vessels  just  under 
the  skin  are  not  rendered  as  dark  spots,  which  give  a 
rough  texture  on  even  an  orthocbromatic  film. 

For  landscape  work  the  newer  kinds  render  the  greens 
perfectly,  and  there  is  none  of  the  hard  contrasts  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  with  ordinary  plates.  Clouds,  if  pre- 
sent, can  be  secured  of  such  density  that  they  print  with- 
out dodging,  and  with  a  suitable  screen,  foreground  and 
distance  will  be  in  harmonious  relation  to  each  other. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  to  scientific  workers 
that  for  all  microscopical  work,  stained  preparations, 
anatomical  subjects,  and  nearly  every  other  class  of  work 
they  are  indispensable,  while  for  industrial  work  they 
are  equally  useful.  Furniture,  machinery,  co\pured  dia- 
grams all  call  for  a  plate  giving  true  colour  vdlues,  while 
for  the  three-colour  worker,  either  in  carbon,  dyed  gela- 
tine, or  etched  plates,  no  other  kind  is  possible.  As  an 
example  of  their  powers,  we  were  told  that  a  technical 
photographer  was  recently  called  upon  to  dissect  some 
elaborate  colour  diagrams  in  which  certain  movements 
were  ."hown  on  the  one  sheet  in  coloured  graphic  curves 
upon  black  ruled  squares.  With  the  aid  of  the  panchro- 
matic plate,  and  suitable  contrast  screens  each  colour 
was  isolated  so  that  it  could  be  shown  as  a  separate 
diaffram,  the  black  lines  being,  of  counie,  common  to  all. 

We  hope  that  our  remarks  may  lead  those  who  feel  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  improving  their  work  to  give  these 
plates  a  trial,  and  we  wish  to  say  that  we  are  alluding  to 
no  one  make.  We  have  worked  with  all  makes,  including 
some  of  our  own  preparation,  and  though  differing  in 
dotails  have  found  all  far  superior  to  other  plates  even  if 


vallow-eensitiye. 


HINTS    FOR    PHOTOGRAPHERS    FROM    MOTION 

PICTURES. 


hi:  ordinary  portrait  or  eoauoerrial  photographer  might  vrry 
rr>ritaibl7  pay  more  attention  to  the  vahoaa  technical  hints 
xliicihle  from  motion  film.*.  Many  valuable  lesson.^  may  be 
arned  in  this  w^,  aad  applied  at  leisure  to  his  own  parti- 

lar  work. 

What  fiist  striksa  ooe  when  viewing  film  pjctarea  on  the 
'i>vn  11  their  snpeib  ds6iritioii,  after  such  an  enormous  decree 


of  enlarcement.  The  ratio  is  approximately  nine  times  ae 
great  as  an  announcement  or  title  lantern  slide  projected  to  the 
same  size,  yet  in  how  many  cases  is  the  latter  noticed  to  be 
inferior  in  definition  to  the  motion  film.  This  fact  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  tlie  positive  cinemato- 
graph film  is  printed  by  contact  from  the  negative,  the  two 
beinf{   run   rapidly  past  an  exposure  aperture,   usually   with 
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inU-rmittent  etoppagee,  while  the  lantern  slides  are,  sometimes 
at  least,  made  by  reduction.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  delicate 
precision  and  exactitude  of  the  cinema  printer  mechanism,  and 
for  the  pataent  care  bestowed  on  every  stage  of  the  work. 
Would  that  the  same  standard  of  rigidity  and  accuracy  ob- 
tained in  ordinary  photographic  apparatus,  and  that  all 
(■Htnera  craftsmen  were  as  free  from  slipshod  ways ! 

The  reaeons  for  the  generally  better  definition  of  cinema 
films  as  compared  with  lantern  slides  will  repay  inquiry.  Un- 
doubtedly the  chief  is  the  very  short  focus  of  the  taking  lens 
used  on  the  motion-picture  camera,  generally  between  2  ins. 
and  3  ins.  Not  only  does  the  shorter  focus  mean  far  greater 
depth  of  definition,  but  it  is  often  overlooked  that  the  latter 
is  also  equivalent  to  a  smaller  circle  of  least  confusion.  The 
same  moral  is  constantly  being  discovered  by  owners  of  vest- 
pocket  cameras — namely,  that  the  tiny  negative  made  with  a 
good-class  lens  of  short  focus  will  actually  enlarge  further  and 
give  better  results  than  a  bigger  negative  obtained  in  a  larger 
camera  with   a  relatively   long-focus    lens. 

Yet  another  point  is  that  the  lantern  slide,  as  often  as  not, 
is  nukde  from  a  negative  secured  with  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens, 
while  ihe  cinematograph  taking  lens  is  almost  always  an  anas- 
tigmat.  It  has  of  late  been  confidently  affirmed  by  some 
workers  that  one  lens  will,  in  practice,  equal  the  performance 
of  the  other.  To  such  a  comparative  test,  by  making  trans- 
parencies and  projecting  to  a  fair  size  on  the  screen,  is  recom- 
mended as  a  clear  proof  to  tlie  contrary.  To  be  strictly  just,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  cinema  projection  objective  is 
usually  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  employed  for  showing 
lantern  slides  ;  but,  given  good  focussing,  this  should  not  much 
fiffect  the  comparison. 

A  further  fact  which  will  bear  pondering  over  is  the  excel- 
lent perspective  and  absence  of  what  is  conveniently,  bnt  in- 
oorrectlv.  called  distortion  in  the  majority  of  cinema  films. 
Studio  photographers  are  apt  to  grumble  when  condemned  to 
use  a  lens  of,  say,  from  4  ins.  to  6  ins.  focus  in  a  small  space  ; 
yet  the  cinematographer  gets   admirable  portraits  with  .still 


shorter  foci.  The  explanation,  of  course,  is  the  much  smaller 
picture,  for  even  with  a  2-in.  lens  the  focus  is  nearly  twice  the 
diagonal  of  the  film  image.  Here  is  a  self-evident  and  service- 
able hint  for  the  man  who  cannot  obtain  a  decent  size  studio — 
to  use  a  very  short-focus  lens,  take  only  small  negatives  and 
enlaree  from  them  instead  of  printing  by  contact.  Indeed,  aa 
the  writer  pointed  out  two  years  ago  ("  B.  J.,"  December  8, 
1916),  one  might  do  worse  than  actually  employ  a  motion- 
picture  camera  for  the  purpoee. 

Then,  from  the  art  side,  observe  the  admirable  grouping, 
the  unconscious  and  telling  ease  of  pose,  the  effective  handling 
of  background  and  accessories  in  first-rate  cinematograph 
pictures.  Has  not  the  average  portrait  photographer  much  to 
learn  in  these  directions  from  his  confrere  of  the  "movies"? 
At  first  sight  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  results 
are  obtained  by  day  or  artificial  light,  which  is  a  high  tribute, 
for  both  are  probably  used  to  about  an  equal  extent  The  film 
producer's  ideas  of  electric  liighting  are  on  a  much  more  sump- 
tuous scale  than  would  be  possible  in  most  portrait  studios. 
Usually  numbers  of  arc  lamps  or  frames  of  mercury-vapour 
lamps,  sometimes  both,  are  swung  high  overhead,  direct  light 
being  screened  from  the  subject,  and  inclined  white  reflectors, 
also  elevated,  used  for  the  actual  lighting.  A  smaller  number 
of  subsidiary  lamps  are  often  arranged  lower  down,  to  soften 
the  shadows.  Sometimes  the  reflectors  are  dispensed  with,  and 
the  lamps  furnished  with  muslin  diffusing  screens.  The  main 
points  to  be  noticed,  as  contrasted  with  the  average  portrait 
photographer's  ideal  of  a  concentrated  and  comparatively  low 
light,°are  the  number  of  the  lamps  ajid  the  space  over  which 
they  are  spread,  their  height,  and  the  care  taken  to  ensur« 
difiusion. 

For  those  who  can  get  the  opportunity,  a  visit  to  the  studio 
of  a  large  film  producer  is  strongly  advised.  It  is  sure  to  give 
a  broadened  outlook,  even  if  some  of  its  methods  are  not  con- 
sidered altogether  apjilicable  to  the  difierent  problems  and 
conditions  of  portraiture. 

A.    LOCKETT. 


PORTRAITS    OF    WOMEN. 


|The   following    notes    by  Mr.  John  A.  Tennant,  editor  of    "The    Photo-Miniature,"    are    prompted   by    the    reflection  that 

.\merican  photographers  have  failed  to  do  justice   to  the   beauty    of   American  women.     Hence  this  address  on  methods  and 

principles  to  the    readers   of   the  "  American   Journal    of    Phot  graphy."     They  deserve  a  careful  study  by  those  who    think 

that  British  photographs  of  women  may  be  criticised  for  a  like  disability. — Eds.  "B.  J."] 


The  first  portrait  made  by  photography  was  a  portrait  of  a 
woman.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  work  done  by  the  professional 
photographer  comprises  pictures  of  women  and  children.  This 
proportion  has  been  maintained  since  photography  began,  and 
will  doubtless  persist  until  the  end.  If  women  and  children 
were  photographed  as  rarely  as  men  are,  three-quarters  of 
those  engaged  in  photographic  portraiture  as  a  profession 
would  have  to  seek  some  other  means  of  livelihood. 

Taking  the  facts  above  stated  as  indisputable,  one  would 
naturally  suppose  (1)  that  the  photographer  would  devote  par- 
ticular study  to  the  possibilities  in  women  as  subjects  for  his 
art ;  (2)  that  the  disproportionate  amount  of  practice  expended 
<iii  women  would  make  the  photographer  preeminently  skilful 
in  this  special  field,  and  (3)  that  he  would  give  considerable 
Attention  to  women  from  a  business  standpoint. 

Does  he?  Indirectly,  yes;  intelligejitly  and  persistently, 
no.  The  average  photographer  accepts  the  facts  as  stated,  and 
lets  them  go  at  that.  He  knows  that  the  majority  of  his  cus- 
tomers will  naturally  be  women,  because  of  human  nature. 
Wcmen  are  naturally  graceful,  and,  of  themselves,  strive  after 
pictorial  effects;  hence,  they  are  easier  to  handle,   and  make 


more  pleasing  pictures  than  men.  The  photographer  naturally 
desires  to  please  his  customers,  and  for  his  women  customers 
as  naturally  does  his  Ijest  as  far  as  his  abilities  go.  But  I 
hold  that  women  deserve  more  than  this.  I  am  just  as  certain 
that  women  will  appreciate  and  pay  for  all  the  consideration 
the  photographer  will  give  them.  As  a  class  they  are  sorely 
neglected  by  photographers. 

Let  us  take  New  York,  for  example.  One  cannot  pass 
through  the  city's  streets  day  by  day  without  noting  the  pre- 
ponderance of  beautiful  women.  But  look  through  the  display 
frames  of  the  city's  studios,  and  you  will  willingly  agree  with 
the  ungallant  San  Franciscan  when  he  says :  "  Your  New 
York  woman  is  'nothing  extra'  in  the  way  of  beauty."  I 
have  observed  this  for  years.  Our  women  are  beautiful  beyond 
question.  Our  photograplis  of  women  are  utterly  inadequate. 
You  can  wander  up  Fifth  Avenue  or  Broadway  and  hardly 
see  a  photograph  of  a  woman  worthy  of  a  passing  glance. 

What  are  the  faults  ?  Bad  composition  and  lack  of  grace 
chiefly.  Beauty  is  always  interesting.  These  portraits  fail 
to  interest  because  they  lack  the  attraction  of  beauty.  The 
average  photographer  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  learned  how 
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to  pose  a  woman  so  as  to  express  the  grace  and  beauty — th« 
grace  of  manner  and  movement,  thie  beauty  of  form  and 
draperiea — with  which  nature  and  art  have  endowed  her.  And 
there  ia  usually  even  leas  skill  seen  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
figure  and  its  aooessories  within  the  picture  space — the  compo- 
sition of  the  picture. 

With  women  the  three-quarter  or  full-figure  pose  is  generally 
atost  desirable,  but  considering  the  abundance  of  opportunity 
w<e  do  not  see  that  profusion  of  figure-portraits  of  women  which 
one  would  natnraDy  expect.  And  much  more  rarely,  indeed, 
do  we  see  a  poM  which  has  not  some  obrioos  And  easily  avoided 
defect.  Women  have  more  natural  grace  than  men  and  less 
AwkwardneM  of  carriage;  their  draperies,  too,  oBer  a  more 
pleasing  variety  of  lines  than  is  possible  with  masculine  dress. 
Moreover,  it  is  much  easier  to  give  a  woman  something  to 
^  which  will  snpply  motive  and  interest  in  a  portrait,  beside 
«nabling  one  to  secure  grace  of  action  or  harmony  in  arrange- 
nent. 

The  most  oonunon  fault  in  portraits  uf  women  is  the  too 
obvious  poae.  This  is  generally  expreawd  in  a  nervous  or 
conscious  strain  after  attitude.  The  first  element  of  success, 
therefore,  must  be  flexibility,  the  relaxation  natural  to  the 
Sg««  when  it  is  nnconst-ionsly  easy.  Where  this  nenroosness 
ia  dtmrfed  a  good  plan  is  to  occupy  the  snbject  with  tome 
phase  of  action  natural  to  a  woman,  as,  for  instance,  the 
arranging  of  flowers,  and  the  like.  In  this  way,  by  seizing 
an  opportune  moment  one  may  secnm  animation  and  grace 
of  Una  in  the  fignre  as  well  as  naturalnsas  of  expression.  Hie 
momeat  of  amsted  motion  may  also  be  used  to  secure  sn 
animated  and  characteristic  pose,  «a  when  a  woman  turns  to 
greet  a  friend  entering  her  room,  or  inclines  the  figure  to  take 
«p  something  from  a  table,  to  arrange  a  lock  of  hair  at  the 
aide  of  the  head,  etc.  In  all  theso  details  wherein  we  have 
pleasure  in  daily  life  a  portrait  may  be  had  which  will  pcasess 
An  easier  grace  than  any  formal  pose. 

It  will  often  happen,  however,  that  a  more  or  ls«  formal 
pose  ia  desirable  to  exhibit  the  figure  or  the  costmne.  In  t nch 
cases  the  pose  depends  upon  th«  peculiar  chann  or  beauty  of 
these  features.  It  may  be  that  aecessoriea  will  be  needed  to 
ImIp  out  the  lines,  but  these  moat  bs  osed  dcilfnlly  bacanae  of 
their  influence  upon  the  proportion  of  the  figure.  For  in- 
atanoe,  in  a  standing  pose  of  a  woman  under  the  average 
keigbt,  a  low-backed  chair  of  slight  width  and  with  long  lines 
will  a<ld  height  and  grace.  The  «oftly  ontliaed,  flowing  folds 
«f  a  curtain  behind  th«  flgars,  barely  ■«»•  than  saggcatad, 
will  also  give  the  deniable  appearance  of  height,  or  the  nubject 
aiay  be  made  to  stand  (if  it  it  accompliaked  without  loss  of 
aaas)  upon  a  very  low  foi^tstool  or  a  book  placed  npon  th«>  floor. 
The  vary  oonunon  habit  of  permitting  a  space  between  the 
bottom  of  the  front  of  the  drass  and  the  floor  in  standing 
poses  should  be  avoided ;  it  depends  very  largely  npon  the  way 
in  which  the  subject  stands.  Whan  tha  tkirt  itself  ia  short, 
as  in  the  preaent  style,  a  sitting  pose  shoald  be  chosen.  Th*^ 
aUndiag  pose  ia  nndonhtodly  the, best  with  mott  women  for 
jabowint;  the  figure  and  costume  to  the  bast  advantage.  Stiff 
»eis,  when  it  is  apparent,  may  be  obviated  try  giving  the  figntw 
a  slight  turn   from  or  toward   the  light. 

The  profile  of  the  figure,  with  the  head  turned  to  thr  three- 
4iaarter  view,  gsnerally  givsa  a  graceful  poae;  in  han<lling  a 
plump  figma  in  this  manner,  however,  vertical  lines  near  to 
the  sobjsM  ikonld  ba  avoided  as  accentuating  the  curves  of  the 
fi^inp  in  a  diMgieeable  way.  If  the  subject  ahowt  a  rvetunie 
with  unuiual  fuln««a  at  the  shoaldrrs  or  bust,  it  is  well,  where 
possible,  to  make  nae  of  the  hst  to  give  proportion  to  the  head. 
which  might  otherwise  appear  insignificant  Similarly, 
where  the  hat  gives  *he  head  undue  proportion,  the  sitter 
ahonid  be  persuaded  to  lemcva  it. 

The  prinripal  line*  of  the   pose  shoald  always  be  disposal 


so  as  to  lead  the  eye  around  the  figure,  with  the  head  as  the 
diief  point  of  interest.  Abrupt  angles,  I  need  hardly  saj, 
should  06  guarded  against,  .and  the  "line  of  grace"  adopted 
for  the  general  direction  of  the  predominant  lines  through 
thf  figure.  The  forms  of  composition  indicated  are,  of  coarse, 
the  pyramid,  or  the  use  of  the  "decorative  line."  When  the 
pyramidal  form  is  used  care  must  be  exercised  to  see  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  falls  within  the  pyramid,  or  the  %nre 
will  be  unbalanced  and  appear  as  if  ready  to  fall  over.  The 
alternative  method  is  advantageous  when  tlie  figure  is  in  any 
other  than  an  erect  position  ;  in  its  use  a  sense  of  balance  is 
the  essential  thing  to  be  secured  after  grace. 

In  both  standing  and  sitting  poses  the  carriage  of  the  head 
has  great  influence  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the  por- 
tiait,  altering  its  outlines  in  a  remarkable  way,  both  as 
regards  proportion  and  general  effect.  The  lines  formed  by 
the  dress  when  the  subject  is  seated  offer  considerable  fliffi- 
ritlty  in  their  harmonious  arrangement,  having  a  tendency  to 
fall  into  triangles,  the  apex  of  which  is  indicated  by  tlie 
knt-es.  This  difficulty  may  be  obviated  to  some  extent  by 
selecting  a  chair  of  the  right  height  for  the  jiartioular  sub- 
ject— i.e.,  one  whidi  is  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  so  that 
the  knees  are  not  elevated.  The  sitter  should  also  be  seated 
well  forward,  so  that  the  legs  are  bent  at  an  acute  rather  than 
a  right  angle ;  in  this  way  the  folds  of  the  skirt  wiU  fall  more 
freely.  The  practice  of  drawing  the  dress  tightly  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  botiy,  showing  the  form  of  the  hips  and 
figure,  cannot  be  too  harshly  condemned.  In  like  mannt-r,  a 
standing  jxwe  is  often  seen  in  which  the  hands  are  joined 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  this  latter  catching  the 
light,  .ind  so  being  made  more  prominent  because  it  is  framed 
by  the  drms.  .K  similar  fault  is  that  of  seating  a  woman  in 
ihctAleU  dress  too  low,  or  inclining  the  body  too  far  forward, 
Ro  that  the  shoulders  and  bust  are  displayed  in  a  way  border- 
ing upon  vulgarity. 

The  most  troubleso.me  feature  of  the  figure-pose,  however, 
is  the  disposition  of  the  hands,  alx>ut  which  women  are  sensi- 
tive to  a  degree.  In  consequence  of  this  we,  find,  in  looking 
nter  a  number  of  portraits  of  women,  that  the  hands  are 
most  often  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Sometimes  they  are 
placed  behind  the  back  ot  hidden  under  the  pages  of  a  book, 
or  fan.  <>r  among  «  few  flowers;  ut  other  times  they  are  hidden 
in  folds  of  the  skirt  or  by  a  light  cape.  When  shown  the 
gt-neral  complaint  is  that  they  are  too  large,  a  notion  which 
has  some  foundation  in  truth,  but  also  largely  the  result  of 
the  invariable  practice  among  painters  to  represent  the  hands 
snialler  than  they  are  in  life.  There  are  various  ways  of 
meeting  the  diiriciilty,  the  best  of  which  is  t<>  make  one's  self 
tl  onmghlv  familiar  with  the  hand,  its  anatomy,  its  expres- 
siveness, its  varieties  of  arrangement  and  motit  griceful  posi- 
tions.    Venr  much  depends  u])on  the  distance  of  the  len*-. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  hands  the  first  rule  should  be  to 
avoid  showing  their  full  width,  or,  if  they  must  be  so  placed, 
to  see  that  they  are  so  lighted  or  modelled  by  shadow  that 
tlieir  apparent  width  is  lessened.  Sometimes  one  hand  may 
iia-ooHfttleteJy  in  half  shadow  with  advantage.  When  a  head, 
foe  ^Instance,  is  posed  leaning  upon  one  hanl,  the  effect  is 
much  better  if  the  hand  be  against  the  dark  side  of  the  face 
and  thrown  into  shalow  by  the  head;  and  when  the  hands 
are  not  placed  close  together,  .so  as  to  make  a  group  in  them- 
selves, it  would,  I  think,  always  be  better  to  subdue  one  of 
thrm  somewhat  by  shadow. 

As  we  have  in  hands  a  repetition  of  the  same  form  several 
times  in  the  fingers,  we  must  endeavour  to  vary  them  some- 
what. When  the  fingers  are  extended  straight  out  and  held 
close  togetlier,  the  effect  is  stiff;  and  if  they  be  kept  straight 
and  sproj-.d  equally,  the  result  is  a  sprawled,  awkward  look 
AVhen  the  hand  is  open,  three  fingers  pose  together  better 
than  two,  and  M»me  of  the  fingers  should  be  drawn  up,   but 
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1^  >t  all  equally.  A  completelj  dombled-up  hand  is  not  good 
— it  is  too  like  a  fist ;  but  a  pose  in  the  position  of  holding  a 
fn-n  or  pencil,  as  when  writing  or  drawing,  is  one  which  looks 
v^ll  from  many  ijwints  of  view.  A  very  bad  arrangement  of 
the  hand  is  when  it  is  held  flat  and  the  fingers  doubled  up 
f..  the  second  joint;  the  squareness  of  the  form  and  the  im- 
l>ie&sion  of  the  ends  of  tlie  fingers  being  cut  ofi  are  very  un- 
pleasant. Ag.^in,  the  hand  \ery  much  doubled  up,  but  the 
itwlex  finger  fully  e.xtendetl,  is  an  arrangement  which  looks 
exceedingly  awkward  from  several  points  of  view. 

A  graceful  pose  is  to  brint;  the  thumb  and  second  finger 
f.lii;htly  together,  with  the  ivMiJiining  fingers  slightly  raised. 
(ii  this  position  turn  the  liand  in  any  way  you  choose  and 
you  will  find  agreeable  lines,  which  w-ill  need  but  little  cor- 
rettion  to  appear  pleasing.  The  wrists,  as  well  as  the  arms, 
will  play  import:int  roles  in  the  composition  of  the  lines,  but 
can  be  mastered  with  very  httle  observation. 

When  the  sitter  is  a  person  of  education  or  refinement  it 
will  often  be  noticed  th-at  the  hands  naturally  v^ssume  a  grace- 
ful position.  Where  this  is  observed  the  natu-al  arrangement 
should  be  accepted.  It  is  always  the  most  cha  "icteristic  when 
unconcerned,  and  drawing  the  attention  of  the  subject  to  the 
hands  will  almost  invariably   result   in    awkwardness. 

In  small  groups  of  two  or  .'hree  jjeople — intimate  friends  or 
members  of  a  family— a  ple-ising  arrangement  is  not  so  diffi- 
cnlt.  They  may  be  interested  in  the  reading  of  a  letter  or 
look,  or  engaged  in  conversation,  or  occupied  with  the  antics 
of  a  child.  Small  groups  of  young  men  or  young  women  are 
also  easy  to  manage,  because  they  may  be  occupied  in  some- 
thing of  common  interest.  When  the  lower  parts  of  the  figures 
present  difficulty,  the  seating  of  the  figures  at  a  t^ble  will 
obviate  the  diflficnlty.  In  such  pictures  the  form  of  the  com- 
position may  be  pyramidal,  or  we  may  simply  seek  a  weJl- 
balanced  arrangement  and  variety  of  line  in  the  position  of 
the  heads  or  in  the  figures. 

Beware  of  confusion  of  interest  or  too  much  complexity. 
The  figures    should   not   be   too   close   together,    nor  the  com- 


bination too  large  for  the  space  it  occupies,  or  the  effect  will 
be  unpleasant.  Sometimes  the  horizonta!  form  suggests  itself; 
as  in  a  group  of  three  children,  of  which  the  half  figures  only 
arc  shown.  In  such  a  case  the  figures  can  be  made  to  overlap 
e;ich  other,  especially  with  children,  but  great  care  is  needed 
here  to  secure  a  graceful  outline  of  the  heads.  Speaking 
generally,  a  convex  outline  is  preferable  in  all  groups  as-  giv- 
ing solidarity,  boldness,  and  grace.  This  line  need  not  dcr 
fiend  upon  the  figures,  but  may  be  secured  by  draperies  oy 
accessories,  which,  however,  are  not  to  be  used  unless  directly 
helpful.  Angles,  and  especially  right  angles  and  paralleS. 
lines  of  heads,  are  to  be  avoided,  since  they  disturb  the  eye 
and  prevent  it  from  uniting  the  various  parts  of  the  group, 
which  is  essential  to  its  unity.  The  heads  are  always  the 
chief  points  of  interest,  and  their  relative  position  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  group.  They  should 
not  be  so  placed  as  to  form  any  regular  or  geometrical  patr 
tern,  nor  placefl  directly  above  each  other.  Very  little  difr 
ferences  of  position  are  impoi-tant  here,  and  will  give  pleas- 
ing variety.  The  lines  connecting  the  figuies  composing  a 
group  should  be  as  simple  and  as  graceful  as  possible.  Thus 
a  harsli,  horizontal  line  between  two  figures  will  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  separation  rather  than  of  unity.  Repetition  of 
the  same  line  or  curve  will  sometimes  bo  useful  to  convey  a 
sense  of  unity  obtainable  in  no  other  way.  Converging  lines 
should  be  avoided,  unless  there  is  some  point  of  special  in- 
terest at  their  convergence,  as  they  will  concentrate  interest 
there. 

There  should  always  be  a  sinuous  line  connecting  the  lignres, 
so  that  none  may  be  isolated  and  the  eHect  of  unity  La  lost. 
Similarly,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  e.xpress  action  in  a  group, 
this  opportunity  to  supply  interest  to  the  composition  should 
not  be  passed  unheeded.  In  group  composition  there  is  abun- 
dant room  for  variety  in  pose  and  effect,  the  common  purpose 
giving  completeness  of  interest.  Thus  two  or  three  young 
women  may  be  arranged  as  chatting  over  a  friendly  cup  of 
tea.  JoiTN-  A.  Tennant. 


FOCUS  FILAMENT   LAMPS  IN   OPTICAL   PROJECTION 


[We  have  alluded  in  previous  articles  to  the  developments  in  apparatus,  such  as  lanterns  and  enlargers,  for  optical  projection 
which  are  opened  up  by  the  high-power  focus  type  of  filament  electric  lamps  and  the  modifications  in  the  optical  arrangements  ^^i 
which  this  description  of  lamp  necessitates  if  its  greatest  eiBciency  is  to  be  secured.  These  modified  arrangements  are  very  J 
fully  specified  in  the  following  notes  by  R.  P.  Burrows  and  J.  T.  Caldwell  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  General  Electric  3 
Co.  of  America,  the  makers  there  of  Mazda  lamps,  and  though  they  are  written  in  reference  to  cinematograph  projection^they  3 
emphasise  the  possibilities  of  the  lamps  in  instruments  employing  projection  upon  a  more  moderate  scale. — Eds.  "  B.  J."j 


Tin!  Mazda  C  incandescent  lamp  has  broadened  the  application 
of  incandescent  lamps  into  the  fields  previously  dominated  by 
the  carbon  arc.  The  carbon  arc  for  street  and  industrial  light- 
ing, and  for  nearly  every  application  with  the  exception  of 
projection,  has  been  replaced  by  the  incandescent  lamp.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  incandescent  lamp  would  never  replace 
the  arc  in  projection,  with  s]>ecial  reference  to  motion  pictures, 
because  of  its  inherent  limitations.  The  principal  limitation 
is  the  relatively  low  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  the  source.  If  only 
the  common  types  of  incandescent  lamps  and  the  usual  optical 
systems  are  considered,  then  such  a  statement  is  true.  How- 
ever, new  incandescent  lamp  desdgn  and  a  sympathetic  design 
of  the  optical  system  has  made  it  possible  to  accomplish  tJie 
results  desired.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  few  years 
will  see  incandescent  lamps  as  widely  used  in  this  field  as  in 
<j>th«rs  previoTisly  dominated  by  the  carbon  arc. 

Better  Utilisation  of  Light. 

The  first  thing  that  suggests  itself  in  this  application  is  that 
better  light  utilisation  can  be  otitained  more  readily  with  die 


incandescent  lamp  than  with  the  carbon  arc;  for  examp!-, 
sliorter  rear  focus  condensing  lenses  can  be  used  which  gather 
in  more  of  the  light  radiated  from  the  filament.  The  source 
of  heat,  the  lamp  filament,  is  confined  in  a  bulb,  and  conse- 
quently the  danger  of  overheating  and  cracking  the  condensing 
lenses  and  the  depositing  of  carbon  dust  on  them  is  eliminated. 
Also,  much  of  the  light  of  the  carbon  arc  is  lost  because  it 
cannot  be  directed  towards  the  condensing  lens.  With  ati 
inoandescenit  lamp  mirrors  can  be  employed  to  utilise  a  rela- 
tively large  part  of  the  light  which  does  not  strike  the  con- 
denseir  directly.  The  second  point  which  suggests  itself  is  Co 
so  arnange  tiit  filament  that  the  maximum  amount  of  ligltt 
radiated  from  the  filament  is  subtended  by  tlie  angles  utilised 
by  the  mirror  and  condensing  lens.  Such  regulation  of  the 
di.stribution  of  light  can  be  more  readily  accomplished  with 
the  incandescent  lamp  than  with  previous  iUuminants. 

The  J^ational  Mazda,  lamp  designed  for  motion-picture 
projection  includes  the  feature  of  proper  light  distribution  with 
maximum  light  output.  It  takes  20  amperes  at  28-30  volts. 
The  bulb  is  2^  ins.   in  diameter,  and,  -with  the  mc^ul  base,  is 
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•pproxim&tely  10  in*,  long.  The  light  oentare  length  is  4^  ins. 
'I1ie  filament  constniction  is  peculiar  to  this  type  of  lamp. 
The  wire  is  coiled  and  moonted  so  that  theiv  are  four  parallel 
^-ystions  of  filament  of  equal  length,  with  a  apace  between  eaoh 

'^ion  equal  to  about  0.6  of  the  diameter  of  the  coil.  Distri- 
< ' j«ion  of  light  from  this  filament  form  is  inch  that  it  can  be 

KXt  readily  utilised  by  the  condensing  tons.  Hie  space  between 
:n«  sections  is  filled  np  with  an  image  of  the  filaments,  by 
of    the  apherioal  mirror.      The  mirror   is  4^   ins.    in 


iiameter,  with  a  radius  of  ootside  cnrrature  of  2]  ins.,  &nd 
n  approximate  focal  length  of  1  13-32  ins.  The  filament  of 
tha  lamp  should  be  set  at  the  radius  of  outside  corrataxe  of  the 
minor.  The  minor  is  backed  with  a  heat-resiiting  material  to 
witfaataiid  temperature  of  125  deg.  to  160  deg.  Centigrade. 
Tha  si^Mrioal  mirrco'  perfomw  two  functions: — 

L  It  approximatea  a  solid  band  of  light  by  filling  in  the 
space  between  the  filament  aeoiioos,  and 

2.  It  atiliaea  the  lig^t  from  that  poition  of  the  filament 
■irtbest  ficsn  the  oondenaing  lens,  projecting  the  light  back 
' '  the  sonroe  and  incrcaaiBg  the  light  on  the  screen  from  SO 
"  76  per  cent.,  depending  upon  the  mirror  used  and  the 
racing  between  filament  Motioiia. 

In  order  to  otiliae  a  mazimom  of  the  Ught  ganscatod  by  the 
incandeaoent  lamp  it  was  neoesaary  to  obtain  a  short  rear  fbcas 
cundenhng  lens.  The  difficoltica  with  aach  condensing  lenaes 
•re: — 

First— The  inawaaeJ  absorption  dne  to  thick  taiaaa,  and 
Second — Ohrosnatie  aberration  or  colon  r  ttraaka  at  the  edges 
of  the  picture. 

nieoe  difficulties  were  eliminated  bj  flte  use  of  a  prismatic 
lens  of  the  Ficcnel  type.  This  uindt'iiaw  ntilises  a  solid  angle 
of  76  deg.,  as  compared  to  a  soUd  angle  of  46  deg.  from  the 
are  lamp  condenser.  The  prisms  are  ao  arrangsd  and  deaifned 
a*  to  make  the  condensing  system  aa  thin  as  poasihle  and  ao  to 
distrifavte  the  light  on  the  film  as  to  giw  a  perfectly  "flat 
piotore."  The  lens  is  3^  ins.  in  diameter,  with  2  ins. -6  ins. 
foci.  I1ie  lamp  filament  afaould  opatmte  2  ina.  from  tha  centre 
of  the  condensing  lens,  and  the  esntre  of  tha  lens  should  be 
5  ins.  from  the  aperture  plate  of  tbe  motion-picton  machine. 
With  the  eormgationa  of  tha  ormisnssi  faeisg  the  aperture 
pUte. 

The  oonset  opontinf  position  of  the  lamp,  mirror,  and 
eondaaasr  srilb  iwpiic*  to  each  other  and  the  aperture  plate, 
with  the  various  dimensions,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 


Adjuatmeat  of  Lamp.  Mirror  and  Condenaer. 
The  complete  optical  sjstctn  of  Maada  C  lamp  equipment 
let-  the  pro)«4ion  of  motion  ptctorea  u  shown  in  tho  ^otch, 
Fig.  2.     A  number  of  thingp  moal  be  done  in  order  to  place 


the  lamp  and  mirror  in  the  correct  operating  position.  Firsts 
it  ia  essential  th*t  the  plan©  of  the  four  parallel  coils  of  the 
filament  be  perpendicular  bo  the  optical  axis— which  is  an. 
imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  centres  of  the  screen,  the' 
projection  lens,  the  aperture  plate,  the  condenser,  the  lamp 
filament,    and  the  mirror.     Then  the  lamp  should  be  moved 
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Fig.  2. 

horizontally  backward  and  forward,  vertically  and  up  anti 
down,  and  horizontally  sideu'ays  until  the  image  of  the  ooils  o£ 
the  filament  can  be  seen  very  distinctly  on  a  piece  of  white 
(-aniboard  or  paper  held  against  the  wing  shutter  in  front  of 
the  projection  lens,  llien  the  mirror  should  be  inserted, 
making  the  proper  adjustmente  so  that  the  mirrored  image  Of 
the  ooils  appears  on  tiie  card  as  brightly  as  possible  in  the 
qtaoea  between  the  direct  image  of  the  coil,  which  is  also  on  the 
card.  Extreme  oare  should  be  taken  not  to  focus  the  mirrored 
image  over  the  direct  image. 

Methoda  of  Increaaing  Screen  Illumination- 
There  is  some  uncertainty  at  present  in  the  minds  of  theatre 
managements  as  to  how  bright  a  motion  picture  should  be 
shown.  The  tendency  in  the  past  has  been  toward  brighter  and 
brighter  pictures,  but  to-day  the  trend  appears  to  be  toward 
pictures  of  moderate  brightness.  However,  tl^e  is  a  possi- 
bility of  increasing  the  eoreen  illumination  obtained  with  the 
M»»t»  lamp  equipment,  by  the  use  of  wide  aperture  projection 
lenses.  The  wider  the  aperture  of  the  projection  lens — that  is, 
the  lai^er  the  diameter  of  the  opening  of  the  lens,  the  more 
light  there  will  be  projected  on  the  screen.  The  projection 
lens  in  use  for  different  diameters  of  free  opening  depends  upon 
the  manufacturer.  One  manufacturer  is  m.arketing  a  42- 
niLllimetre  and  «  61-millimetre  projection  lens,  known  as  a 
N'o.  1  and  a  Xo.  2  lens  respectively,  whereas  another  manufac 
turer  makes  projection  lenses  having  a  diameter  opening  of 
46  millimetrwi  and  65  millimetres.  The  change  from  a  pro- 
j«!tion  lems  of  the  42  millimetre  to  61  millimetre  free  opening 
of  tho  same  e<{uivalent  focus  increases  the  amount  of  illumina- 
tion on  the  icpecn  by  approximately  100  per  cent.  The  use  of 
a  No.  2  leni,  that  is,  tie  61  or  65-millimertre  diameter  freo 
o|)ening,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  better  lens  in  this 
size,  will  i{ive  a  brighter  picture,  though  not  nec€«earily  a  better 

The  illnniination  obtained  with  the  Mazda  lamp  will  also  bo 
inoieased  by  equipping  the  motion-picturt-  machine  with  a  two- 
wing  shutter  wltli  the  shutter  just  wide  enough  to  eliminate 
travel  ghost.  The  width  of  these  wings  will  depend  upon  tho 
typo  of  projection  lens  used,  and  with  a  little  experimenting 
on  tho  part  of  an  operator  who  is  familiar  with  the  shutter 
the  correct  width  can  be  easily  determined. 

Metallic  and  selective  screens  offer  a  picture  brightness  of 
from  one  to  seven  times  that  of  white  paint  and  muslin  screen» 
for  projected  beams  of  equal  power.  Therefore,  whether  in  a 
wide  or  narrow  theatre,  when  the  proper  metallic  screen  is 
used,  it  is  possible  to  project  a  satisfactory  picture  of  larger 
dimension*  than  could  be  secured  with  another  screen  at   tho 
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mme  distance.  Since  it  is  no*  possible  to  project  a  picture  in 
tie  neighbonrhood  of  12  ft.  in  wid*  where  a  paint  or  muslin 
screen  is  used,  it  is  therefor©  possible  to  project  a  picture  13i 
to  14  ft.  in  width  when  a  good  type  of  metallic  screen  is  used. 

Control  Apparatus. 

The  20-ajnpere,  28-30  volt  Mazda  lamp,  like  incandescent 
lamps  for  regular  lighting  service,  operates  equally  well  on 
eidier  direct  or  alternating  current,  with  no  difierence  in  the 
light  output. 

It  has  been  proved  that  with  the  National  Mazda  C  pro- 
jector lamp  a  satisfactory  pfLotuire  can  be  projected  when 
operating  this  lamp  on  alternating  current  having  a  frequency 
as  low  as  26  cyclee,  hence  installations  are  not  confined  to  60- 
«7cle  alternating  current  for  satisfactory  projection. 

On  direct  current  a  D.C.  Oompensarc,  consisting  of  a  motor- 
generator  set,  or  rotary  converter  with  proper  control  equip- 
ment and  ammeters,  is  used  to  supply  the  lower  voltage  re- 
quired by  the  Mazda  lamp.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  use  on 
direct-current  circuits  a  resisAanoe  with  a  sensitive  adjustment, 
and  an  ammeter,  but  this  is  not  practical  because  of  the  energy 
lost  in  the  resistance. 

The  General  Electric  Oompiany  has  developed  a  oompensarc 
for  the  use  of  the  20^amip€Te  Mazda  C  lamp  on  110-120  volt 
and  220  volt  A.C.  circuits,  which  is  known  as  the  Type  I  Oom- 
pensarc. This  compensarc  includes  a  variable  resistance  in  the 
primary  circuit  to  take  care  of  the  variations  in  line  voltage, 
thus  enalbling  the  operator  to  maintain  the  normal  current  on 
the  lamp.  An  ammeter  is  placed  in  the  secondary  circuit  of 
ithe  compensarc,  and  a  four-point  starting  switch  is  included 
in  the  equipment.  This  switch  eliminates  the  possibility  of  a 
rush  of  current  through  the  cold  lamp  when  the  current  is 
first  applied,  for  the  connections  are  such  that  the  current  is 
gradually  increased  as  the  switch  is  turned  from  the  "oS  "  to 
the  full  current  position. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has  also  designed  a  panel 
attachment  for  the  present  arc  lamp  compensarc.  This  panel 
includes  a  i-heostat  for  regulation,  an  ammeter,  a  reaotance 
■ooil,  and  the  four-point  starting  switdh.  It  can  be  adapted  to 
any  arc  oompensarc  now  in  use  in  theatres. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  on  the  market  a  number  of 
transformers  which  are  being  used  with  the  20^mpere  Mazda 
,  <3  projection  lamp,  but  which  are  not  recommended,  although 
they  are  cheaper  than  the  compensarc  described  above.  They 
•do  not  contain  a  variable  resistance  in  the  primary  circuit  to 
take  care  of  fluctuation  in  the  line  voltage,  nor  do  they  include 
.an  ammeter.  Thus  the  operator  is  not  in  a  position  to  know 
whether  his  lamp  is  burning  at  above  or  below  normal  current. 
It  is  necessary  in  any  control  apparajtus  which  is  used  that 
the  primary  or  the  secondary  circuit  contain  a  variable  resist- 
.ance  or  reactance  in  order  to  take  care  of  voltage  fluctuation 
in.  the  line  and  the  variation  in  the  voltage  of  individual 
lamps.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  ammeter  in 
the  secondary  circuit  in  order  that  the  operator  may  know 
when  the  lamp  is  burning  at  normal  current.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  Mazda  C  lamps  be  held  at  their  rated  current. 
,  Jn  order  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  light  possible  the  filament 
is  operated  at  a  temperature  close  to  its  melting  point.  Any 
marked  increase  in  current  delivered  to  the  filament  materially 
shortens  the  life  of  the  lamp,  and  any  decrease  in  current 
delivered  to  the  lamp  is  followed  by  loss  in  light  on  the  screen. 

Field  for  Mazda  Lamp  Projection.  ; 

From  the  above  discussion  it  will  be  noted  that  the  Mazda 
lamp  for  motion-picture  projection  can  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage  only  when  installed  in  connection  with  recommended 
mirrors,  condensing  lenses,  regulatii^  equipment,  and — if  pos- 
sible— ^projection  lenses.  Jn  general,  wherever  alternating- 
<urreint  arcs  are  at  present  in  use  the  20^mpere  lamp  will, 
•when   properly    installed,    project  pictures  equal   to  or  better 


than  the  arc  lamp,  -viiih  a  considerable  saving  in  operating 
cost;  it  will  replace  direct-current  arcs  of  up  to  36  amperes 
oapaoity.  It  may  be  used  for  either  motion  picture  or  stereop- 
ticon  projection  work.  A  satisfactory  picture  can  be  projecteil 
with  tiie  Mazda  C  lamp  with  a  throw  of  from  75  to  90  ft  The 
permissible  width  of  the  picture  to  be  projected  will,  of  oooiise, 
be  affected  by  the  character  of  the  screen  used  in  the  theatre. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Mazda  lamp  is  an  important  feature 
of  its  use  on  motion-picture  machines;  once  it  is  placed  in 
the  machine  it  requires  no  attention  from  the  operator.  Tht 
position  of  the  filament  is  fixed,  and  there  is  no  travel  of  tht 
light  source.  The  high  degree  of  uniformity  of  illumination 
on  the  screen,  tJie  entire  absence  of  flicker,  and  the  absence  o 
deposits  on  the  condensing  lenses,  are  prominent  features,  all  o 
which  contribute  to  the  satisfactory  reproduction  of  motion 
pictures.  R-    P-    Bubeows. 

J.    T.   Caldweix. 
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COMPLETE   SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
Thete  tptcifications  are  obtainable,  price  6d.  each,  post  free,  from 

the  Patent  Office,  iS,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lant 

London,  W.C. 
The   date   in   brackets  is  that  of  application  in   this   country;   o- 

abroad,  in  the  ease  of  patents  granted  under  the  Internationa, 

Convention- 

Panoramic  Cameras. — No.  119,516  (Oct.  1,  1917). — The  inventioi 
relates  to  cameras  of  that  type  in  which  the  lens  moves  dnrin) 
exposure  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  sweep  of  the  horizon  at  a  singli 
exposure.  The  improved  camera  is  so  constructed  that  when  i 
restfi  upon  a  horizontal  support,  it  reproduces  the  entire  dome  o 
the  sky  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith.  When  inverted  and  sns 
pended,  as  from  a  flying  machine,  it  serves  to  photograph  thi 
entire  landscape  on  all  sides  of  the  position  at  which  it  ia  located 
the  picture  extending  from  the  horizon  to  a  point  immediateli 
below  the  camera's  position,  thus  covering  the  whole  field  o 
vision.  An  object  of  the  invention  is  so  to  position  the  film  ii 
regard  to  the  lens  that  objects  appearing  upon  the  picture  will  b 
shown  in  their  true  relative  positions  and  so  that  by  applying  ; 
suitable  scale  to  the  surface  of  the  picture  the  accurate  distance 
of  suoh  objects  can  be  determined. 

To  this  end,  the  invention  consists  in  arranging  the  sensitizei 
film  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  the  lens  being  disposed  with  its  optica 
centre  in  the  axis  of  sucli  cone  and  its  optical  axis  at  an  angl 
to  the  axis  of  the  cone.  During  exposure,  the  lens  is  revolve) 
about  the  axis  of  the  cone  and  projects  the  image  on  to  the  filn 
through  a  slot  in  a  levolving  shutter  moving  with  the  lens. 

The  camera  comprises  a  box  or  casing  1,  which  is  preferabl; 
cylindrical.  This  has  a  suitalble  bottom  2,  having  an  openiiij 
therein,  across  which  cjiening  extends  a  bar  3,  access  beinj 
had  to  the  interior  of  the  casing  througli  such  oipemng  oi 
each  side  of  the  bar.  This  is  to  enable  the  spring  drum  a  to  b 
i;rasped  by  the  operator  so  as  to  wind  the  sijring.  However,  ii 
practice,  other  means  for  winding  the  spring  may  be  provided. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  casing  is  formed  a  cJiamber  having  : 

,  conical  bottom  4,  which  bottom  serves  as  the  film  support.  Th 
film,  whioh  consists  of  a  flat,  circular  disc  with  a  sector  cut  away 

1   is  laid  around  the  inside  of  the  conical  support  4  with  its  uppe 

'  edge  engaged  under  lugs,  and  with  the  edges  abutting  or  slight!; 
overlapping. 

Fitting  in  the  conical  chamber  above  mentioned  is  a  hollov 
inverted,  cone-shaped  structure  5,  formed  of  sheet  metal.  Thi 
structure  has  a  conical  surface  6,  conforming  to  the  shape  of  th 
film  support  4,  and  spaced  slightly  therefrom,  and  is  providei 
with  a  top  7.  This  top  is  extended  beyond  the  structure  5,  s 
as  to  form  a  closure  for  the  film  chamber,  the  edges  of  the  top 
bping.  turned  down  to  form  a  depending  annular  flange  9.  Thi 
flange  fits  into  a  similarly  shaped  annular  groove  8,  forme* 
around  the  inside  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  casing  1.  This  flang 
and  groove  aiTangement  forms  a  light-tight  joint  so  as  to  protee 

'  the  film.  '  ■"'*     ■'"-'    ■ 
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The  lena  10  is  moanted  at  the  centre  of  the  top  7,  with  ite  optical 
centre  z  in  the  axis  p — r  of  the  conical  film  rupport  4.  The  centre 
z  of  the  lena  i*  alao  located  oa  the  horizontal  line  z — n,  which 
peeim  tlirongh  tlie  opper  edge  of  the  film  z.  The  lens  is  aeit  at 
auek  an  angle  that  ita  optical  axia  / — m  ia  perpendicular  to  a 
generator  of  the  cone  forming  the  film  anpport  4.  Since  thia  film 
aupport  ia  a  right  cone,  the  generator  of  which  ia  at  45°  to  the 
axis,  it  foUowi  that  the  optical  axia  uf  the  lena  ia  inclined  45°  to 
the  horixontal.  A  cap  11  may  be  placed  over  the  lena  tabe  when 
not  in  nae. 

In  order  to  facilitate  setting  the  lena  at  the  angle  indicated, 
and  in  order  to  enaure  a  free  and  unobatracted  aweep  of  the 
Itorison,  the  top  7  ia  preferably  provided  with  a  groove,  or  de- 
preoaion,  in  front  of  the  lena  and  with  a  correeponding  ridge 
iMhind  it. 

The  conical  wall  6  ia  provided  at  a  point  directly  oppoaite  the 
lena  10  and  in  the  optical  axia  thereof,  with  a  alot.  Thia  alot  ia 
triangular  in  form,  tapering  from  ita  maximum  width  at  the  uppet 


in  suitable  bearings  and  carriea  a  oentrifngal  governor  32,  to  the 
lower  end  of  which  is  attached  a  braking  disc  33.  On  this  disc 
bears  a  brake  shoe  34,  the  position  of  which  can  be  regnlated  by 
means  of  a  thumb  screw  35,  set  into  the  bar  21.  The  arrangement 
above  described  constitutes  a  well  known  tspeed  regulating  device 
for  governing  the  timing  of  the  exposure. 

The  operation  of  the  invention  so  far  described  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows  : 

A  suitable  film  having  been  placed  in  position  on  thv  conical 
support  4,  and  the  spring  25  having  ibeen  wound,  the  camera  is 
ready  for  operation.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  shield  14  or 
auxiliary  shutter  is  normally  disposed  immediately  beneath  the 
slot  12,  so  as  to  protect  the  film  from  light  entering  the  slot. 
When  it  ia  desired  to  make  an  exposure,  the  operator  depresses 
the  button  39,  and  thos  releaaes  the  member  5.  The  tension  of 
the  spring  then  causes  the  memlber  5  to  revolve  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  slot  12  moves  past  the  edge  of  the  shield  14  and  the 
exposure  begina.  The  movement  continues  until  the  member  5  has 
made  a  complete  revolution,  such  movement  being  retarded  by 
nteans  of  the  centrifugal  governor  and  brake.  During  this  move- 
ment, the  entire  horizon  ia  preeented  to  the  lens,  and  the  slot  12 
aweepa  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  film,  ihus  impressing  upon 
■och  film  the  images   projected  by  the  lens. 

As  the  revolution  of  the  member  5  nears  its  completion,  a  leaf 
spring  engagea  a  lug  and  shifts  the  shield  14.  This  movement 
covers  np  part  of  the  film  which  has  already  been  exposed  and 
uncovers  that  portion  which  was  formerly  protected  by  the  shield. 
Frederick  William  Mueller,  1631,  Ashland  Avenue,  Baltimore, 
U.aA. 
EiPoarRK  CALCOTJkTOES.  No.  120,310  (January  25,  1918).— The 
invention  relatea  to  an  expoaore  diagram  for  the  calculation  of 
the  pioper  period  of  exposure  of  photographic  plates,  or  the 
proper  amonnt  of  flashlight  powder  to  be  used,  and  is 
oharaoteriaed  by  the  fact  that  the  various  factors  which  need 
^■ooaideration  for  an  exposure  are  rq)resented  graphically  on 
aqoared  paper  in  m  many  different  co-ordinate  systemB  as  thei-e 


^'**, 


•dge  of  the  cone  to  a  point  at  the  oaatre,  ao  that  the  edge*  of 
thia  alot  oonstitote  tme  rectilinear  elementa  of  the  conical  aurfsce. 
On  each  side  of  (he  alot  preferably  extend  riba,  which  project 
towarda  the  aarfaoe  of  the  film  and  tend  to  prevent  the  spreading 
of  light  passing  through  the  slut.  The  oooical  aarfaoe  6  and 
xlot  constitute  an  arrangement  in  the  nalare  of  •  focal  plane 
nhotter,  sa  will  be  readily  andetatood. 

In  order  to  proUet  the  film  fron  light  aateriag  the  lena  after 
iho  cap  ha*  bean  rtnoTed  and  before  it  ia  degitwi  lo  make  an  ex- 
poaara,  Uiera  ia  aa  anziliaiy  abutter  or  ahield  14.  This  ia  in  the 
•hapa  of  a  aaelar  of  a  eooe. 

The  conical  member  5  and  ita  awociatad  parts  are  rigidly 
mounted  upon  a  central  shaft  17,  which  eolacidaa  with  the  axis 
uf  the  oooea  4  and  6,  and  the  Tipper  end  of  which  ia  offset 
,  laterally,  as  indicated  at  17*.  ao  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  projection  ct  tha  imaga  bjr  the  lens  10  The  lower  end  of 
tb«  •hsft  17  paaaea  looaely  (hroogh  a  hollow  shaft  or  sleeve  18, 
<*  'di  aUftbtly  above  tha  conical  soppoit  4  and  extends 

.^h  the  bottom  2. 

Loosely  joomaM  oa  tbe  abait  18.  inside  o^  the  casing  1,  is  n 
spring  dm  29,  baTfaig  oa  ita  ooter  aarface  ratchet  teeth  24, 
adapted  to  bo  engaged  by  a  spring  pressed  pawl  (not  ahown).  and 
thus  bald  against  rotation.  Inside  the  dmm  23  is  a  coiled 
'pring  2S,  having  one  end  attaobed  to  the  drum  and  the  other 
-od  attached  to  the  shaft  1&  Secored  to  the  shaft  18.  is  a  rrla 
tively  large  gear  wheel  26,  which  meshea  with  a  pinion  27,  carried 
by  a  shaft  28,  jonmaled  in  the  bar  21,  to  the  upper  end  of  which 
•haft  ia  secured  a  relatively  large  gear  wheel  29,  which  meahes  with 
a  pinion  30.  nemml  to  a  abaft  .M.    This  abaft  U  roUtably  mounted 


Pig.    1. 
iire  factors  in  the  calculation,  and  tliis  is  executed  by  following 
the  lines  of  a  squared  net  from  curve  to  curve  untU  the  result 

is  attained.  .     ...     j        ■ 

Diagrams  according  to  the  invention  are  alhown  in  the  drawmg. 

In  Figure  1  the  following  factors  are  taken  into  consideration : 

The  month,  tlie  hour,  the  state  of  the  sky,  the  nature  of  the  object, 

the  size  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  speed  of  the  plate. 

The  division  in  the  squared  net  A,  B,— A,  B,-are  assumed  to 
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represent  the  logarithms  to  the  factors,  so  that,  for  instance,  Uie 
distance  from  1  to  4  is  equal  to  tlie  distance  from  4  to  16,  with 
the  rasult  that  the  different  factors  except  the  curves  for  the  hour 
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Fig.    2. 

ai-d  represented  as  straight  lines  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  squared 
net. 

The  method  of  using  the  new  diagram  will  appear  from  the 
following  example: — 

In  the  month  of  November  at  2  p.m.  (sim  obscuaed)  it  is  desired 
to  take  a  photog:raph  of  a  landscape  with  diaphragm  fjlb  and 
■plate  speed  200  H.  and  D.  (Hurter  and  Driffield.) 

In  order  to  find  tlie  time  of  exposure  the  thin  line  under  the 
name  of  the  month  November  (J.)  is  followed  upward  to  the  right 
until  the  curve  upon  which  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  i«  printed.  The 
line  D,  is  then  followed  from  this  point  downward  to  the  right 
until  the  line  which  is  marked  "sun  obscured."  The  thin  line  Q. 
is  tlheu  followed  downward  to  the  left  until  the  line  marked 
"landscape."  Then  the  thin  line  J,  is  followed  upward  to  the 
left  until  the  line  marked  /'/16.  Then  the  thin  line  D  is  followed 
upward  to  the  right,  and  the  time  of  exposure,  in  this  case  i  second. 
is  taken  out  in  the  row  of  numlbers  that  corresponds  to  plate-speed 
200  H.  and  D. 

Figure  2  is  a  diagram  for  calculating  the  amount  of  magnesium 
to  be  used  for  photographs  taken  hy  flashlight.  The  method  of 
iiaing  this  diagram  will  appear  from  the  following  example : — 

At  a  distance  of  24  feet  a  fyhoto  is  to  be  -taken  of  a  light  object 
■writfh  a  diaphragm  of  fjVo  and  a  plate  speed  of  200  H.  and  D. 

From  the  poinjt  marked  24'  on  the  distnnce  scale  the  thin  line 
E, is  followed  downward  to  the  line  m.arked  "light  dbjects."  From 
this  point  the  line  Ej  is  followed  to  the  right  to  the  line  marked 
fjVb.  Then  the  thin  line  M,  is  followed  upward  and  the  weight 
of  magne3i^un,  in  this  case  16  grammes,  is  taken  out  in  the  row 
of  numbers  corresponding  to  plate  speed  200  H.  and  D. — Holgtr 
Nielsen,  102,  Sologade,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
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photographers  and  photographic  dealers. 

REGISTRATIONS      RENEWED. 
Zenith  (label  d««ign).— No.  269,658.     By  Ilford,  Limited,  in  1905. 

<01as8  1.) 
Zep.1.— No.  267,679-80.     By  lihe  White  Band  Chemical  Co.,  in  1904. 
.    (Class  1.) 
AuToJ^ASTEL.— No.   268,609.     By  the  Autotvpe  Companv,  in  1904. 

(Class  39.) 
Nboasts.— No.     269,567.       By     Houghtons,     Limited,      in     1905. 

(Class  8.) 


Reu)  Books. 


PUPWES  AND  KiTTKNS.— Mrs.  Carine  Cadiby  has  added  a  third  to 
the  doliglitiful  books  for  children,  to  which  Mr.  Oadby's  photograplis 
give  a  very  realistic  igusto.  The  predecessors  of  the  present  little 
book  were  fairy  stories  made,  as  every  fairj'  story  should  be,  tn 
seem  tm*.       "  Piujxpies  aiid  Kittens  "  is  a  set  of  four  chapters  on 


animaJe,  ipleaaant  chat  of  their  ways,  inteiresting  and  without  the 
<ybvious  effort  to  be  instruotive  which  so  effectually  ddsguets  .the 
average  child.  The  photographs  of  puppies,  kittens,  chidkens,  and 
spiders'  webs  are  a  real  accompaniment  to  the  text.  Those  who  have 
bought  "  A  Doll's  Day  "  and  Finding  a  Fairy  "  will  need  no  advice 
to  buy  "Prappies  and  Kittens"  as  a  present  for  a  child.  Those 
who  have  not  can  be  recommended  to  buy  all  three.  The  poilbliaihers 
of  the  book  are  Messrs.  Mills  and  Boon,  49,  Rupert  Street,  W.,  and 
its  price  is  2s.  6d.  net. 


meetinas  or  societies* 


MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES  FOR   NEXT  WEEK. 
Wednkbday,  Januabv  1. 
Croydon  Camera  Club.    Members'  Lantern  Slide  Evening, 
Ilford  Photographic  Society.    "  A  New  Leaf."    T.  H.  B.  Scott. 

Thdbsday,  January  2. 
Hammeramith  (Hampshire  House)  Pliotographic  Society.    "  The  Photographer's 

Pencil."    C.  A.  Hackman. 
Hull  Photographic  Society.    Gramophone  Entertainment.    F.  W.  Doughty. 


OROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Last  week  there  was  a  "  print  display,"  the  Armistice  apparently 
acting  as  an  incentive  to  tihat  ho,nesit  heart-to-heart  criticism  so 
mudh  employed  and  enjoyed  Toy  the  foremost  critics  of  tlie  club. 
Whether  the.  exhibitors  equally  enjoy  the  bashing  is  another  ques- 
tion, but  the  Croydon  code  compels  exjxressions  of  gratitude  for  va "u- 
able  and  salutary  lessons  afforded.  Mr.  Harpur  was  in  fine  form, 
but  having  no  pictures  of  his  own  on  the  walls  no  note  of  unqualified 
appreciation  'was   struck. 

There  are  cei-tain  degenerate  souls  among  photographers  who  prefer 
a  practical  hint,  however  modest,  to  tons  of  good  advice  in  the  art 
elevation  business.  To  sadh,  a  print  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Allen  (who 
in  its  production  admittedly  only  acted  as  a  mechanical  and  unpaid 
operator  to  his  wife)  would  haive  appealed.  He  illustrated  that, 
with  luck,  genre  ohiJd  studies  are  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  single 
2,000  c.p.  half^watt  lamp  with  diffuser  in  front.  For  quality,  soft- 
ness of  gradation,  and  modelling,  daylight  could  hardly  have  bettered 
it. 

A  point  raised  by  Mr.  AUem  is  also  worthy  of  attention  by  those 
who  use  a  single  half- watt  lamp  witli  diffusei-  or  diff users  in  front. 
For  busts,  etc.,  he  finds  that  to  secure  soft  modelling  two  diffusers 
are  requisite,  one  being  placed  close  to  the  head,  but  the  two  unduly 
prolong  exposure.  He  prefers  to  use  a  fairly  large  daffuser  close  to 
the  lamp,  and  places  on  it  a  small  piece  of  cardboard  adjusted  to 
prevent  direct  light  from  the  filaanent  reaching  the  face  of  the  sitter. 
This  dispenses  with  a  second  diffuser,  excellent  modelling  is  obtained, 
and  e-xposures  are  considerably  reduced.  Tlie  idea  was  first  sug- 
gested to  him  by  Mr.  Basil,  who,  using  an  arc  and  umbrella  reflector, 
employs  a  piece  of  card  in  the  same  way  for  local  shading.  The 
two  cases  are,  of  course,  not  quite  analogous.  In  Mr.  Allen's  case 
a  disc  of  fabric  of  sufficient  teanslucency  not  to  arre.at  the  rays  alto- 
geitlier  might  be  preferable. 

The  previous  week  Jlr.  H.  Cuy  Johnson  gave  a  most  interesting 
and  practical  lecture  on  "lEumination  and  Hiuminante,"  mainly 
devoting  his  attention  to  the  electric  light.  He  dealt  largely  with 
the  distribution  of  light,  often  neglected,  with  consecfuent  loss  of 
efficiency,  and  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  factor  quite  apart  from  the 
dessign  and  ocgistruotion  of  the  lamps.  Practically,  the  Holophane 
C-ompany  is  tlie  only  British  concern  which  has  given  the  matter 
scientific  consideration,  and'  theiir  refraioting  system  is  higMy  efficient, 
and  cam  Ibe  adapted  to  nearly  every  requirement.  Some  striking 
slides  from  negatives  of  interiors  taken  at  night  by  electric  light  con- 
trolled by  the  system  were  shown,  and  the  comparative  absence  of 
halation  was  remaricable.  Londonere  will  shortly  have  an  example 
df  the  syetera  at  work  on  a  large  scale,  for  Oxford  Street  is  to  be- 
lit  with  halfiwatt  lamips  in  Holophane  glolbes. 

In  reference  to  the  half-watt  lamps,  mosi  are  aware  thflit  the  fila- 
merat  is  extra  stout,  and  wound  into  a  spiral,  so  close  as  to  be  almost. 
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Mooching,  olao  that  the  buH>  is  fi2ed  utth  an  inert  gas  ithich  by 

«onv«otion  dopoaita  die  producta  of   filament  evaporation   mainly  in 

iha  neck.     But  the  ga«  hiifila  another  aafori*nt  funotion  by  ito  pres- 

<nire  on  the  filament,  which  reduce*  itt  rate  at  evaiporation,  and  allowg 

the  filament  to  be  ran  at  a  mooh  higher  tenperatare  than  wonld 

■otharwiae  be  poaaible.    The  gain  ia  more  mariced  in  high  current  than 

in  low  oarrent  halt-watt  lamps,  but  in  aU  oaaes  the  coloor  quaiity 

ol  the  light  ia  improved.      lliere  is,  he  Mud,  about  the  same  differ- 

•euce  in  intrinssc  biiUaanoy  between  a  half-watt  and    an    ordinary 

oetalUc  filament  lamp,  aa  there  is  between  the  latter  and  a  cariwD 

'glow-lamip.    In  another  reopeot  the  contained  gas  in  the  half-wa^t 

lamp  ia  had,  aa  it  teods  to  comhici  beat  away  from  the  filament  and 

waste  ea«fS7,  Init  its  beoefidaj  inflaanc«  in  the  direction  ficat  indi- 

•oated  lai^galy  oofeweighs  this  drawtwck. 

If  only  an  electric  supply  is  available  for  iOamination,  ha  strongih- 
■recommended  lor  any  work  involving  critical  Tiaion  (he  iMe  of  ar 
•oU-fashioned  carbon  glow-lamp  placed  okae  to  tfae  woric,  iiwtead 
oi  a  metallic  fiUmenl  lamp.  Thia  advice  renrived  reeoUectioM  of  a 
photographic  experiment  made  by  a  member  of  the  elob  some  time 
ago,  which  proved  tharl  the  light  from  gtaw-lanifia  markedly  floc- 
tuates  in  intensity  wiisa  ran  on  altemating  carrent.  Oulwn  lampa 
showed  this  eSaot  least  at  aU,  which  sopport*  tha  oonehiaion  of  thr 
hetorir  arrived  at  indepandaatly.  Anything  iik»'y  to  affect  th«  ey« 
«ight  is  of  the  almost  importance,  and  the  prudent  retoucher  com- 
petlsd  to  work  at  nigbi  «iU  take  no  anneoessary  risk  by  dMcaiding 
aliofsther  oiaatric  gfew-hunp*  on  aHematinK  supply,  llie  matter 
ia  oo*  which  only  daU  can  rattle,  and  the  dioU  of  dooton  w  of  litt:e 
'vahia.  By  a  aorions  onincsdanca  the  lectorer  omntantionallv  il'<aa- 
-«nlad  the  iotatiBittant  charaeter  of  tha  licfat  trom  a  400  cp.  balf- 
w«tt  lamp  in  tha  elA  room  which  is  myBiil  with  allamating  car- 
Tent.  To  show  tha  forantioa  td  whiu  buht  by  pigment  colour 
primaries,  he  ran  a  "  Newton  diao."  The  di«»  had  rather  a  marked 
band  where  two  oolooia  joined,  and  thia  appnraaliy  revolved  in 
■ofipaaita  sense  to  (ha  direction  of  aotoal  rotation. 

He  alK>  d*a:t  with  many  aapaeU  of  projactioa  arv.  and  cava   a 
uaaful  tip  for  olnfaa  who  smpioy  sooh.  and  have  aiperienesd  tnwKe 
with  oaihons.  sa  baa  been  SMily  tha  oaaa  at  Oojnlon  dunng  (ha  war : 
—Try  one  a<  (h*  atownstograph  Mppiy  hosnas,  who  nrc  not  likely 
-to  stock  ansoitabla  earbona.       Among  other  (hiogi,  Mr.    Johnson 
threw  oot  hints  as  to  probable  advances  in  various  ditvctioM  in  the 
aisar  fntura.     Tha  "  PoiotK>-lite  "  ia  baii«  fi«atly  improved ;  iocia- 
lampa  are  lika^  to  be  axtendad  in  applioatioo;  and  an  dactrio  kmp 
variable  in  oandl»iiowar,  bat  withoat  variation  ia  aOciancry  at  any 
<andla power,  is  prooised.      AHIinmh  tha  lactorsr  did  not  aontion 
<it,  tha  ordinary  typa  o(  metallic  Ihmsiit  lamp  ia  rooaiving  ittawtiiiri 
Tha  iUamsot.  (hoogh  wendarfntly  atro(«  eowidering  all  thing*,  is 
■open  to  iaprov«Bent  ia  hwMganaity.    By  passing  m  praparod  fila- 
msBt  Ihro^ih  a  coil  kept  at  intanse  heat,  eryatalikation  is  eatab- 
lidMd  ia  (ha  ftlameat,  and  at  a  oeftain  raU  of  travel  beoomsa  con- 
tinnona,  the  filament  in  effect  toning  into  one  long  cryatal,  and 
Ixanagaaaity  ia  ssenrad.    Tncriassil  strength,  —d  (ha  ahiUty  to  with- 
^and  higbsr  (soaparatarss  than  tha  onlinary  metallic  filament  leeuH. 
.Mr.  Johaaoo  dsprseatsd  (or  aavaral  raaaona  the  standard  pre««ii« 
•of  aOO  volts  baiag  adopted  in  this  eoaolfy.    In  America  100  and  UO 
voMa  are  ^aadards,  and  ia  praotics  aro  mora  econonacal,  especially 
in  tha  case  of  large  installaUois.    Ha  bad  alao  fooad  here  variations 
in  the  preaore  in  the  main*  which  would  be  auat  nnusoal  in  America. 
BiJIy  (or  yoa !    This  poor  o',d  ooantry  baa  a  lot  to  take  lying  down. 
For  inrtanca,  onr  affata  Board  of  Trade  wooU  faint  at  a  saggation 
of  1£0,000  voMa  to  b*  earriad  b^  bar*  wirsa,  y«4  in  soma  parts  of 
Asaarioa  this  ptamara  ia  eoaaiderad  qoiu  aonaal,  and  U  is  nanoored 
^  inhabitanta  thiak  aolhing  of  lighting  eigarettas  offiha  "  Cbrona.  " 
Mr.  Jobnaoo  had  soma  rssson  (or  his  ramarka  on  iStm  Sooteation  of 
*<>»■#»•  M  •  diffsranee  of  U  volu  had  been  occasionally  observed 
<m  a  900  vob  draaL     Hm  foikxwiiig  flgoisa  in  tha  connection  aro 
With  a  tungsten  fikmsot  lamp  a  drop  of  6  per  cent. 
voltage  rsKilta  in  *  dswsmi  of  candle-power  of  17 
p«r  osoft.    tad  the  wattage  nearly  8  per  cent.,  the  life  of  the  lamp 
being  ahoot  doAlad.    A  riae  of  5  par  eeot.  shove  notmal  voltage  in- 
creene*  Iha  MmBaitowOT  aearly  90  per  cent.,  aad  the  wattage  about 
8  par  osnt,  aad  faalvw  the  life  of  the  lamp. 

A  BMMt  hearty  vole  of  thaaka  waa  aooordad  the  lecturer  on  the 
pngKo^tion  of  the  president,  Mr.   A.    F.    Catharine,  who    proudly 
•poitad  (hronghoat  the  avsning  a  box  of  mstdiw  (oBy  half-plate  »iic, 
-aa  ostentations  dispUy  of  wealth  hardly  in  the  beat  of  taste.  I 


Correspondence* 

— ♦ — 

-•  Correspondents  should  never  wnU  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  Nc 
notice  u  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresstt 
or  the  writers  are  given. 

•   W,  do  not  undertake  responsibUity  for  the  omniona  expressed  6p 
o«r  corre'txmd  nts. 

FOR  DEALING  WITH   THE  OANV.\SSING   PEST. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— Pearoit  me  to  correct   a  misprint  contained   in  mv 
ietterm  your  issue  of  the  20th.     "  If  photographers  generally  would 
wnto  •  should  reed  "would  unite."— Yours  faithfully, 

JI.lUaiCE   W.   MEDCALi-. 

The  Studio,  Mexborough, 
December  21. 


BRITISH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES. 
To  til©  Editors. 
Gentlemen,- Your   coireepondent   "Duhibant"    in   your  issue  of 
Decennber  13  voices  queries  which  seem  to  be  much  agitating    the 
mmd  of  the  photographic  public  in  particukr  now  that  everybody 
IS  Aowing^n  interest  in  the  reconstructive  period  of  our  industries". 
He  refers  to  the  oM  legend  of  pre-war  German  superiority  bolh 
in  glass  and  in  leneee,  and  even  seems  to  hint  at  the  possi.bility  of 
America  assisUng  in  ihe  dependence  of  EnglisI,  manufaoturew  on 
foreign  sourcea  of  supply  for  their  raw  materiaJs. 

To  one  who  has  been  behind  the  scenes  of  both  glass  and  lens 
manofacture  during  the  war,  the  faUaoy  of  tihese  fears  is  apparent, 
and  I  ihould  like,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  taJce  this  opportunity  of 
contradicting  it. 

The  optical  induifry  has  hod  very  Kreat  and  important  demands 
made  upon  it  for  war  paiposes,  and  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry 
of  Monitions,  hss  expanded  beyond  recognition  both  as  regards  i-ro 
doeiion  of  diflioolt  optical  glasses  and  finished  instruments. 

It  was  eariy  realised  that  quality,  as  well  as  quantity,  in  these 
maltera  was  of  vital  intportanoe  if  oar  fighting  services  were  to  be 
elBciently  equipped,  and  the  great  efforts  made  to  this  end  resulted 
in  ■aprovanients,  which,  before  the  war,  wouXl  have  been  cli>omed 
impoasible  in  so  Aort  a  time.  Not  only  this,  but  the  careful  re- 
viaon  of  factory  pnKiice  increased  the  rate  of  output  with  a  mini- 
mom  of  akUad  labour,  and  rendered  repetition  methods  possible  as 
aooo  aa  a  naiw  deatgn  was  approved  and  placed  to  quantity  prrj- 
duction. 

The  photographic  lena  played  a  far  more  important  part  in  "  win 
ning  the  war  "  than  tha  public  generally  realised.  The  ;-form  ition 
derived  from  aerial  negative*  waa  both  a  means  of  destroying  the 
enemy  and  saving  the  lives  of  our  own  men,  and  the  finer  its  defini- 
tion the  greater  its  capacity  for  this  work. 

Since  from  the  air  the  earth  represents  an  enormous  flat  ch.irt  r.t 

infinity,  the  importance  of  perfect  definition  to  the  margin  of  the 

piste  was  essential,  and  this,  judging  by  the  comparative  testa  wh  di 

have  been  made  be^iween  English  and  captured  German  lenses,  has 

been  attained— with  an  equally  large  aperture — in  greater  perfection 

by  Knyli'h  mfinufarturers  using  Englhh  glass  than  by  tiie  Germans. 

Aa    the    Ministry    of    .Munitions— alive    to    future    noedn — have 

arranged  for  an  enormous  quantity  and  variety  of  optical  ^lass  to  be 

_UI*d#^nr  ronimercial  purposes,  there  would  seem  no  reason  to  suiv 

pOtS^thai  this  aohieveraent  will  not  be  maintained  in  peace  time;  or 

for  "  Dubitant's"  fear  that  English  lenses  in  future  will  cinMin— 

to  quote  his  apt  phrase— "a  wraf^>ed-ap  testimonial  to  the  Gsrmms." 

—Yours  faithfully,  C.  G.  Hethkeinoton,  Capt. 

Dec.  18. 

m 

Photomicbocbawuc  Sociktt.— 'Phe  next  ordinarj-  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  January  1,  1919,  at  7  p.m.,  at  King's  Collegia 
Bacteriologioal  Laboratories,  62,  Chandos  Street,  W.C,  when  K. 
Martin  Duncan,  F.R.M.S.,  F.R.P.S.,  will  lecture  on  "Some  Macro 
soopic  and  Microscopic  Studies  of  Liseotivorous  PUmts."  Visitors 
will  be  heartily  welcomed,  and  cards  of  invitation  may  be  obtained 
from  llie  Hon.  Secretar>%  J.  G.  Brodbnrv,  1,  Hogarth  Hil],  Fiiwh'ev 
Road.  Hendon,  N.W.4' 
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UnsiDefs  to  Correspondents. 

8PBCIAL  NOTICE. 
la  »»tu*tiune*  >/  fn*T€i  reduced  tvppliei  cf  paper,  mi  tht  rtiult 

»f  pro1n\i\t\on  »f  Iht  importation  of  much  wood  p/ulp  emd  grain. 

■  uneiltr  ipaee  will  be  available  until  further  notice  for  repliet 

to  eorrupondentt. 
Mtrtover,  vn  gill  anewer  by  poet  if  i tamped  and  addreised  enve- 

lope  it  encloted  for  reply:  5-cent  International  Coupon,  from 

readeri  abroad. 
The  full  aueetiont  and  aniweri  will  be  printed  only  in  the  ease  of 

in^irifi  of  general  interett. 
fueriu  to  be  anewered  in  the  Friday's  "  Journal  "  muit  reach  ua 

not    later    than    Tuesday  (posted    Monday),  and    ihould    be 

addreised  to  the  Editors. 

M.  K.— The  best  book  for  the  making  of  the  lecture  on  phatograiphy 
is  "  Photography  of  To-day,"  by  Ohapman  Jones,  obtainable 
from  our  own  pufbHishers,  price  8s.  post  free. 

E.  D. — You  can  get  a  lantern  objective  from  any  of  the  firms  deal- 
ing in  lantern  requisites,  such  as  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C.  Tie  cost  now 
should  not  be  more  than  about  10s.,  or  you  could  easily  get  one 
second-^iand. 

B.  K. — There  ia  no  need  for  you  to  register,  and  consequently  no 
need  to  mark  your  stationery  unless  you  have  at  any  time  had 
^  another  name  tian  your  present  one.  We  believe  all  restrictions 
on  photography  are  removed,  but  you  had  better  apply  at  your 
local  police  office.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  whether  a 
camera  can  now  be  sent  to  you  from  New  York. 

G.  W. — (1)  An  enclosed  axe  lamp  would  proiba)bIy  Ibe  the  most  useful 
in  90  confined  a  apace.  You  could  probably  get  one  secondhand 
for  from  £3  to  £5,  and  to  this  yooi  must  add  the  cost  of  wiring, 
whidi  a  looaJ  electrician  would  estinia.te  for.  (2)  The  5  in.  por- 
trait lens  is  naither  too  short  in  fociie  foi'  posfbcards;  a  6^  or  7  inch 
eurjBOope  or  anastigmat  would  be  better.  The  10  x  8  would  do 
tor  heads  only. 

S.  B. — There  were  some  sketches  of  cloud  forms  designed  for  in- 
serting into  enlargements  by  knife  work  on  the  negatives  in  the 
liandbook,  "Retouching,"  by  Arthur  Whiting,  which  perhaps  you 
c«n  still  get  from  Messrs.  Iliffe,  but  we  should  think  the  best 
thing  would  be  to  get  a  few  doud  negatives  such  as  those  made 
by  W.  Green,  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  either  from  this  firm  or  from 
any  of  the  large  dealers. 

H.  W. — {!)  The  only  kind  of  ipaper  we  can  think  of  is  that  made  for 
the  Photoetat.  This,  used  with  a  yellow  screen,  would  serve  for 
making  oontacft  copies  from  typewritten  matter.  (2)  The  non- 
orthoohromatic  quality  of  bromide  paper  rendeife  it  unsuitable.  Pos- 
sibly a  very  slow  gaslight  paper  would  yield  passable  results,  but 
we  cannot  say  from  trial.  (5)  "Modern  Reproduction  Processes," 
by  Duohochois  (Hampton  and  Co.,  2s.  6d.). 

W.  H. — {!)  Inverted  iaoandescent  to  the  number  of  from  18  to  24. 
Two  lamps  are  put  on  the  maricet.  One  is  the  "  Howellite  "  a. 
Messrs.  Griffin,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C. ;  the  other  is  the 
"Powerful"  of  Messrs.  Kodak,  Kinggway.  (2)  The  fastest  plates 
you  can  get  and  the  majdmum  aperture  of  lens,  preferably  not 
leas  than  f/4.  {Sj  Under  conditions  as  in  (2),  eooposures  will  be 
irom  4  to  8  seconds.     (4)  From  Ss.  to  10b. 

E.  G. — You  wiM  find  your  room  rad>her  short  for  full-length  por- 
traits, but  with  a  lens  of  about  7^  ins.  focal  length  you  will  be 
able  to  manage.  Of  course,  you  must  have  a  larger  one,  say  a 
12  in.  for  heads  and  half-lengths.  If  the  windows  are  fairly 
'large  you  should  be  able  to  do  a  good  deal  with  daylight,  and 
for  artificial  light  about  three  1,000  c.p.  half-watt  lamps  will 
answer  well.  You  can  get  a  booklet  giving  full  particulars  of 
lamps,  reflectors,  etc..  from  the  General  Electric  Company,  67, 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 


G.  C. — If  the  oardo  will  not  Me  fJait  in  the  developer  we  are  afraid 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  makera.     It 
is  very  umusual  to  find  gelatine  cards  refusing  to  lie  flat  when  ar 
numfber  of  them,  say  a  few  dozen,  are  developed    in    an    ampJe 
quantity  of  developer  together.     We  suggest  that  you  should  try- 
putting  the  canis  in  rapidly  face  down  in  the  developer,  one  on 
top  of  the  other ;  the  upper  caids  then  keep  the  other  ones  flat. 
If  you  do  this,  and  keeip  putting  the  bottom  cajxls  on  to  the  top 
■we  think  you  will  find  no  ill  effects,  such  ae  irregular  develop- 
ment. 
•J.  H.  P. — ^There  is,  unfortunately,  no  standing  custom  of  the  trad» 
in  regard  to  payment  for  hank  holidays  or  for  periods  of  illness, 
ibut  we  think  that  on  the  strength  of  the  written  engagement  tO' 
pay  you  during  a  week's  holiday  you  have  good  ground  for  claim- 
ing such  payment  in  respect  to  a  week  of  the  time  you  have  been 
ill.     We  believe   the  Order  of  the  'Ministry  of  National   Service 
restricting  the  starting  of  new  retail  buainesse.s  i,s  still  in  force, 
though  probably  it  is  not  very  rigidly  administered.       For  infor- 
mation you  should  apply  to  the  Minister  of  National  Service,  84, 
Wesitboume  Terrace,  Paddington,  London,  W. 
A.   M. — The  "  Atmos  "  or  half-^vatt  lamps  are  now  generally  pre- 
ferred U>  arc  lamps  for  new  installations  of  electric  studio  lighting. 
They  require  no  attention  after  once  fixing,  and  if  a  number  of 
emaiUer  candle  power  buillbs  are  fitted  give  a  better  diffused  light. 
Four  1,000  c.p.  lamps  give  sufficient  light  for  al!  ordinary  work. 
Yooi  can  get  a  special  booklet,  free,  from    the   General    Electric- 
Company,  67,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  Londbn,  E.C.     A  point  that 
must  be  specially  observed  is  that  they  are  burned  at  their  full 
voltage,  as  a  slight  drop  below  this  will  make  the  exposures  nmcb 
longer;  it  is  well  to  point  this  out  to  your  electrician. 
S.  L. — It  is  impossible  to  give  you  any  idea  of  what  it  will  cost  to- 
fit  up  an  apparatus  such  as  you  want,  since  you  do  not  say  by  what 
system  you  wish  to  work.     We  are  of  opinion  that  any  apparatus- 
without  a  condenser,  unless  you  have  an  enclosed  arc  or  mercury 
vapour  gridiron  lamp,  is  impracticable  for  professional  work  up 
to  24  X  20,  as  the  exposures  are  far  too  long,  especially  with  dense- 
or  yellow  negatives.     The  most   practical  way   is  to  procure  an 
srdinary  enl  rging  lantern  with  8^  in.  or  6i  in.  condenser  fitted 
for  incandescent  gas.     You  can  copy  very  v.ell  by  the  light  of  two 
upright  mantles  with  tin  reflectors  to  shade  the  light  from  the 
lens  and  throw  it  upon  the  original.     We  cannot  imderstand  your 
second   question.       What  do  you   mean  by  paper  negatives  for 
making  enlargements  opaque  ?     If  you   will  make  it   clear  what 
you  require  we  will  endeavour  to  help  you.     Any  of  the  big  dealers- 
will  supply  you  with  the  enlarging  lantern,  or,  perhaps  you  could 
buy  a  condenser  and  make  the  body  yourself. 
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PHOTO^MICROGRAPHS    JN    COLOUR. 


(Communication  No.  50  from  the  lleseurcli  lAborutorv  of  the  Kastern  Kodak  Company.) 


While  the  ordinanr  black -anii-whit«  lanti^i  :i ulide  or  print 
i*  quite  utisfactory  for  the  reprodoction  of  the  appearance 
of  a  diatom  under  a  microscope,  or  lor  the  ipecialiMd  itudy 
of  Mctions.  it  fail*  to  give  that  appearance  of  reality  which  is 
•o  valuable  when  danonatniting  the  Kppe*nuice  of  micro- 
•cupic  objecta  for  t—rliing  parpoM*.  The  atadent  who  ia 
acruatomed  to  the  stained  section  nader  the  microacope,  findx 
it  difficult  to  recoipiite  the  appearaaoe  ot  the  section  when 
preaented  in  monochrome,  e^en  when  only  one  stain  is  present 
in  the  section.  Fur  the  teaching  of  histor>-,  entomology-, 
pathology,  and  botany,  the  use  of  lantern-slides  which 
renemkle  the  •■riginal  Mction  in  ci>lour  i«  a  K''****  advantaKe. 
The  only  ultematives,  which  give  equally  guud  reaaHa,  are  the 
I  i>    of   the   slide   itneH   by   a   prvjm'tion    microscope,    an 

which  always  prewrnta  consiilTndl"  'liftii-ulty,  or  tlie 
UMi  of   a    numlx-r   i>f   sections   and    tn  -.    mi   that    the 

•todenta  can  examine  the  sections  dun'  .it-r  the  lecture. 

The  reproduction  of  stained  sections  m  c»l»ur  is  not  nearly 
so  difBcnlt  an  o|ieration  as  the  phuti^graphy  <>t  most  natural 
objecta  in  rohmr.  Great  euctneaa  of  colouring  ia  not  neces- 
sary, it  being  only  necvwaary  ti>  sh4>w  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  different  part*  of  the  section  as 
brought  ottt  by  the  counter-staining,  and  Uie  bright 
trains  are  eaaier  to  rupro.lu>e  by  <l>es  than  natural 
colours.  Moreover,  anyone  who  undertakes  photo-micro- 
fAP'*?'  *ill  have  a  ciinsiderable  amount  of  skill  in  manipu- 
lation, and  any  worker  whu  can  prepare  stained  sections 
must  hav.'  experience  in  the  Use  nf  dyes,  so  that  it  would 
seem  that  there  should  l»e  a  wider  field  for  the  application  of 
colour  in  photi>-niicragi«phy  than  in  most  oUier  branches  of 
photography. 

Many  sections  will  show  an  examination  only  one  colour, 
and  in  these  cmm-*  only  one  nagntiva  is  made,  which  is  |irint<Hi 
l.v  the  process  to  be  descrilied  presently,  and  sUined  either 
«ith  the  same  sUin  as  that  use.1  lor  the  section,  or  with  a 
suitable  dye  of  the  name  Colour.  .Most  sections,  however,  are 
!>lained  with  twi>  different  stsins.  and  in  this  rase  two  nega- 
tives are  made  through  two  suitable  filters,  and  from  these 
two  coloured  slides  are  prepared  which  are  then  legiateretl 
t'-gether  face  to  face.  In  vfrrj  'liflicult  subjects  pr.->..iitiing  a 
number  of  different  roli>ur«,  it  may  lie  necessary  to  make 
three    negatives    for    the    three-colour    pru<-e»».    iiiul    to    print 


fr<»in  these  three  positives,  which  are  registered  together.  In 
practice,  however,  this  is  very  rarely  required,  and  one  or 
two  plates  are  all  that  are  needed. 

\A-t  us  take  the  two-colour  process  as  typicaL  The  method 
of  work  is  to  choose  filters  which  absorb  one  of  the  colours  as 
much  as  possible  and  transmit  the  other,  the  two  filters  being 
nerxHsarily  ixam piemen tarj-  to  the  colours  used  for  the  stains, 
and  after  making  two  negatives  through  these  two  fUteis,  to 
make  prints  in  bii-hromated  gelatine,  and  stain  the  pruits  from 
the  nef;ativ(.">  in  colours  roiTes|>onding  to  the  two  sections. 

'lliuii,  suppusf  a  set^ioii  is  stained  red  and  gfeen.  Make  two 
negative*  on  pan-chn  iiiatic  plates,  one  with  a  red  filter,  which 
will  cause  the  green  to  appear  as  clear  spaces  in  the  negative 
»n<l  will  n<rt  record  the  red,  and  the  other  with  a  green  filter, 
which  will  cause  the  red  to  record  and  not  the  green.  Then 
make  prints  from  these  in  bichromated  gelatine,  staining  the 
print  from  the  red  negative  with  the  original  green  staiii, 
iiml  then  that  fn>m  the  green  negative  with  the  original  red 
stain,  and  superpose  the  print«.  It  will  be  found  that 
lantern  slides  made  in  this  way  will  reproduce  the  original 
ap|iearamre  of  the  slide  in  a  most  satibfactory  maiiiier. 

Making  the  Negatlvea. 

The  tilt»Ts  required  ran  be  chosen  from  the  set  of  M  filters 
prepared  by  the  Wratten  and  Wainwright  division  of  the  East- 
mill  Kmlak  Company.  Theeo  can  be  obtained  eitilier  as  gelatine 
tilni,  in  which  case  thej  should  be  protected  from  damp  by 
the  lingeni  by  binding  them  up  between  two  pieces  of  glaas, 
or^iMuted  between  two  sheets  of  white  optical  glass  by  uiems 
r  H"^anii-Wl  liaJsam.  thu  dementing  both  protecting  the  filters  and 


rendering  them  more  transparent 

The  set    includes   the   fol- 

lowing 

filters 

:— 

Nsaie  o(  alter. 

Viioal  colour. 

Speclral  transmission. 

A 

Scarlet 

From  5,800  to  red  end 

H 

lirsen 

..      4,600  10  6,000 

(' 

Hhie-violot 

..      4,000  to  5,100 

I> 

I'urple 

..      3,800  to  4.600  and 
6.400  to  red  end 

E 

Orange 

. ,     5.600  to  rod  end 

K 

Pure  re<l 

6.100  to  red  end 

r. 

Strong  vcUow 

,,     5,100  to  red  end 

M 

Blue 

„     4,200  to  5.400 

K 

I'alc  yellow 

Luminosity  .screen  for  ortho- 
chromatic   reproduction  witli 
artifieial  lifilit. 
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By  using  these  lilters  in  pairs  the  spectriuS  can  l)e  ctivided  'a>" 
ioto  approximately  monochromatic  portions. 

The  choice  of  the  filter  for  any  section  is,  of  course,  of 
critical  importance.  This  is  best  decided  by  visual  trial  under 
the  microscope,  the  filters  chosen  being  those  which  most 
nearly  absorb  one  colour  and  transmit  the  other.  A  few 
examples  may  be  of  value  :  Photographing  a  section  stainad 
with  Delafield's  hematoxylin  and  precipitated  eosiiie  the  A 
filter  shows  no  trace  of  the  eosine  and  gives  a  good,  strong 
negative  of  the  hematoxylin.  The  B  and  C  filters  togetJier 
record  the  eosine  and  hematoxylin  both  fully,  and  when  posi- 
tives are  made  and  stained  with  a  blue  dye  and  a  red  dye  the 
resulting  slide  will  be  excellent.  For  photographing  methy- 
l«ie  blue  and  eosine  tlie  F  filter  and  B  and  C  together  give 
good  results.  With  basic  fuchsine  and  aniline  blue  the  A 
and  C  filters  are  satisfactory. 

The  platee  used  are  the  Wiatten  Panchromatic  plates,  the 
ejqx)sure«  when  using  the  filters  being  determined  by  trial  or" 
by  calculation,  the  factors  for  the  Wratten  filters  being  given 
IB  the  booklet  on  Photo-Micrography  published  by  the  Kodak 
Gompanj'.  There  are,  however,  two  points  bd  importance  in 
«>lour  work  which  do  not  apply  to-the  same  extent  when 
a^gle  photographs  are  being  made  :  One  is  that  the  illumina- 
tion must  be  as  even  as  possible  and  must  not  vary  from 
<ietiK>sure  to  exposure;  the  Nenist.lamp  is,  more  .satista<;tory 
lllan  an  arc,  though  if  the  arc  be  carefully  regulated  its  crater 
<An  be  used  with  good  result*.  Any  unevenness  between  the 
tru'O  plates  will  result  in  a  patchy  appearance  in  the  colour 
wide.  The  second  point  is  that  the  ratio  of  exposuie  for  the 
two  filters  must  be  correct  so  that  the  two  negatives  shaw 
file  same  detail  in  the  shadows  of  neutral  portions  of  tlio 
section.  It  often  seems  difficult  to  judge  of  the  correctness 
of  the  ratio  in  photo-micrography,  but  every  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  the  two  negatives  as  much  alike  as  possible. 
The  exposure  must  be  kept  on  the  short  side  in  order  to  seciire 
transparent  negatives,  and  for  the  printing  process  discussed 
hereafter  a  much  softer  negative  must  be  made  than  for 
printing  on  paper  or  on  lantern  plates,  so  that  the  time  of 
development  should  not  be  above  two-thirds  of  that  recom- 
mended  for  the  plates   for  ordinary  photography. 

Printing. 

.'.  In  the  course  of  the  experimental  work  done  in  the 
Research  Laboratory  upon  this  subject  various  methods  of  pre- 
paring the  colour  pictures  have  been  tried,  including  a  number 
of  those  used  in  colour  photography,  but  the  most  satisfactory 
method  was  found  to  be  printing  on  bichromated  gelatine  by 
are  light,   the  method  being  as  follows : — 

Lantern  plates  (Seed  or  Standard  lantern  plates  will  be 
found  satisfactory)  are  sensitised  by  bathing  for  five  minutes 
in  a  2^  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  bichromate  containing 
5  CCS.  of  .880  ammonia  to  a  litre.  The  sensitising  may  be 
done  by  artificial  light  as  the  plates  are  practically  insensitive 
when  wet.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  must  not  be  above 
65°  Fahrenheit,  or  reticulation  of  the  gelatine  is  very  likely 
to  occur.  The  bath  may  be  used  repeatedly,  but  should  be 
filtered  l>efore  use. 

The  plates  as  they  come  from  the  sensitising  bath  are  rinsed 
for  two  or  three  seconds  in  clean  water  to  remove  superfluous 
bichromate  solution,  and  are  then  carefully  drained  in  a  rack 
nntil  the  whole  surface  is  free  from  streaks,  after  which 
the  backs  are  cleaned  and  drying  hastened  by  a  gentle  current 
<jf  dust-free  air  from  a  fan.  The  current  of  air  must  not 
be  violent,  othei-wise  streaks  of  uneven  sensitiveness  will  occur. 
A  gentle  current  of  air  which  will  dry  the  plates  in  about  an 
hour  i*  very  satisfactory.  Drying  must  take  place  in  darkness 
oi'  in  a  safe  orange  light. 

The  plates  will  remain  good  for  several  days  if  stored  faoe- 
to-face  in  plate  boxes. 


5  -'12  Printing  the  Plates       ^»*ai«te.i:   . 

The  plates  are  exposed  through  the  (jiass  under  a  negative 
to  the  light  of  an  arc  lamp,  the  average  exposure  being  about 
three  minutes  at  18  inches  distance.  It  is  sometimes  conv«nient 
to  use  the  arc  in  a  projection  lantern,  removing  the  projection 
lens  and  exposing  through  the  condenser,  which  must  be  cleart 
Either  this  or  the  naked  arc  is  satisfactory,  but  the 
printing  cannot  be  done  by  daylight,  as  when  printing 
through  the  glass  ther«!  will  be  too  much  diffusion  to  give 
sharp  images. 

The  plates  are  developed  by  rocking  in  traye  of  water  at 
about  120°  Fahrenheit  until  all  soluble  gelatine  is  removed. 
Under-exposure  is  indicated  by  the  high-light  detail  washing 
away,  and  over-exposure  by  the  film  being  insoluble  to  too 
great  a  depth.  The  plates  are  next  rinsed  in  cold  water,  fixed 
in  acid  hypo  and  washed  free  from  the  hypo  ;  they  are  then 
ready  foi'  staining.  Throughout  the  foregoing  operations  the 
delicate  film  must  not  be  touched  with  anything  other  than 
liquids. 

Staining. 

For  staining,  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  dye  is  used  contain- 
ing 1  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid,  the  dye  being  selected  to  simulate 
most  closely  the  original  stain  of  the  section.  The  time  of 
dyeing  is  not  important,  but  must  be  long  enough  to  saturate 
the  gelatine  reliefs.  The  following  are  suggestions  for  the 
imitation  of  some  of  the  best  known  stains,  though  in  slid^ 
made  from  two  negatives  the  dyes  must  he  selected  so  that 
in  combination  they  most  closely  simulate  the  original  section's 

stain.  Snggested  Dye. 

Aniline  Blue    .■iy..-.'.S,:.\[ Pinatype  Blue  F  (Hoechst) 

Congo  Red   ;......... Naphthol  Red 

Eosine  Eosine  or  Naphthol  Red 

Delafield's  Hematoxylin   Water  Soluble  Nigrosine 

Basic  Fuchsine   Fast  Red  B 

Leishmann  Water  Soluble  Nigrosine 

Methylene  Blue Toluidine  Blue 

Picric  Acid   Chrysoidine  S. 

These  are  regarded  only  as  suggestions,  and  a  little  experi- 
mental work  will  soon  show  which  dyes  wiU  give  the  best 
results.  If  necessary,  a  dye  can  be  washed  completely  out  in 
dilute  ammonia  and  another  dye  tried. 

When  printing  two-colour  slides  from  double  negatives  one 
of  the  negatives  must  be  reversed  so  tliat  the  film  is-  towards 
the  light ;  tlius,  we  shall  have  in  printing,  first,  the  negative 
film,  then  the  negative  glass,  then  the  glass  of  the  lantern  j 
plate,  and  finally  the  positive  bichromatised  emulsion.  In  | 
ofder  to  get  sharp  results  either  a  condenser  must  be  used 
or  the  arc  must  be  a  good  distance  away,  but  the  reversal  i« 
necessary  in  order  to  be  able  to  mount  the  dyed  plates  film 
to  film  to  make  the  slide. 

For  slides  for  which  the  two  colours  are  not  sufficdenit  iha 
three-colour  process  can  be  used,  the  three  negatives  being 
made  through  the  A,  B,  and  C  filters,  and  positives  from  those 
made  by  the  method  describetl  above  dyed,  the  one  from  the  red-  j 
filter  negative  in  Neptune  Green,  the  one  from  the  gi-een-  | 
filter  negative  in  erythrosine,  and  the  one  from  the  blue- 
filter  negative  in  any  yellow  dye  such  as  acid  yellow,  or,  it 
the  pinatype  dyes  are  available,  pinatype  red,  bine,  and 
yellow  may  be  used. 

When  mounting,  the  blue  and  red  piints  are  mounted  faoe 
to  face,  so  that  they  are  in  contact,  and  the  yellow  print  is 
mounted  outside  with  its  film  in,  so  that  the  yellow  film  is 
separated  from  the  red  and  blue  films  by  one  thickness  of  glass. 
The  effect  of  this,  upon  the  differentiation  will  BOt  b«  visible 
in  a  lantern. 

C.  E.  K.  Mbes.         I 
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DECENNiA    PRACTIC A— COLOUR    PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE  AUTOCHROME  PROCESS— DEFECTS  AND 


Blatk  ^pot*  >n  Autoe/tramui. — O.  S.  G.  uaM  •  •ohition  of  iodine, 
}  1^. ;  poteu.  iodide,  3  gnu.  ;  in  distHIed  water,  SO  c.c.s.  lu  a 
ilodc  aolntion  to  be  kept  »t  hand  for  the  remoral  of  black  «pote  from 
flniWied  Autoohrome*.  A  few  dropa  of  the  aolution  are  mixed  with 
water,  and  the  mixtare,  which  acta  slowly,  applied  with  a  fine  bnuh, 
working  trr>m  the  centre  of  the  «pot.  If  the  aolntion  acta  too  rapidly, 
it  ia  removed  with  a  fragment  of  blotting-paper.  After  this  retouch- 
iDK,  the  plate  ia  walked  for  one  minute,  placed  in  the  acid  fixing 
bath  for  a  few  aeconda.  waahed  again  for  two  minutes,  and  then 
dried.— "B.J."  Colour  Sopplemeot,  Dec  6,  1912.  p.  55. 

J.  Mclntoah  recammeodB  that  to  avoid  frilling  on  "  Autochrome  " 
plate*  the  final  drying  shoaU'be  done  oa  a  whirler  aa  anon  as  the 
plate  has  had  its  five  minutes'  waahing. — "  Phot  ,"  September  10, 
1907,  p.  222. 

■f.  Mclntoah  prafers  to  de«l  with  subjectaof  atroog  contrasts  pf 
fiRht  and  shade  'by  doubling  tlia  exposure  and  halving  the  time  of 
the  first  development.  He  finds  it  best  to  dry  tbe  finished  plates  on 
a  whirler.—"  Phot.."  September  10.  1907.  p.  221. 

By  osing  the  bee* wax  and  resin  mixture  fairly  warm  only  and 
uumersing  the  plate  lor  1-16  inch  for  five  or  mx  seconds  frilling  is 
certainly aad  eonveaieaUy  prevented.— "•  Phot.."  September  24,  1907. 
V   260 

.K.  K.  Bawtrae  kaa  SDggcet«<l  ■■'  nvttrvi  mtiture  of  beeswax  (2  ots.) 
and  reain  (1  ox.)  as  a  means  ••!  hnmr  "  plates  liable  to 

frill.     The  plate  is  dipped  eti„.   .-.,  - -. tiie  depth  of  about  i  of 

an  inch  in  the  mixtare  before  developaieBt. 

R.  Child  Bayley  prdera  to  use  dammar  rarnisli  as  an  edging,  the 
pUte  being  dipped  to  about  4  inch  depth  tnthe  li<|tiid.  It  is  developed 
after  allowing  about  fifteen  minutes  for  th^  edging  to  harden. 

.^MleeAroaMs  of  Bltuh  Tint.—t\  DUUvr,  in  a  report  to  the 
Ganmont  Co.,  Mctibas  tiie  lihisns*  pbtrtAe  in  some  antochrttnea 
(1)  to  oodcr-exposw*,  (2)  to  Isakag*  of  wtihe  light,  atid  (3)  to  orr- 
tain  coodHiona  o(  ligfaling  of  the  subject.  Sonw  wm«a  and  ara- 
•o^iea,  particoUrly  when  lichted  froia  a  alcy  in  whirli  bkie  largely 
predominalea,  wonld  seem  \t>  ligbt-Ular  other  than  that 

oaually  employed  for  the  aut  ■  aU*.     Kafline  aa  a  liffat- 

filler  waa  not  talisfacl/iry,  as  it  ctit  out  the  viiilet  nimplelely,  and 
the  blue  remauMd  Un  crude.  Bell<r  waa  a  sufiplr^H-ntary  scrervi 
dyrd  with  pieric  acid.  The  writar  en(gMla  the  Da*  of  a  sat  of 
srrrefts  ineraaaiog  the  exposure  from  ooa  and  a-^aarler  to  two 
times,  tha  deepest  being  suitahW  I'v  the  Noderioc  uf  avuw- 
eovned  monrtatna  or  glacite*.— "  Pbot.,"  March  17,  1908,  p.  224. 

BauJyinj  Colour  Ef'fiA  in   .111'  A.  I>e  Roj-, 

ooBuasslting  oo  th«  t<-nJrut->  uf  aut.  .  .<  fi  Ih-  t«u 

blaiA  wheti  aadct  expoaad.  aod   tu»   <■  ■■■■■.-'••'A, 

pra*crX>e*  a  nmady  for  lh*M  daleeU  in  t I  ^>.~•■.  .(..^uiiig 

faalh*  eapafaia  oi  imparting  to  tha  plaU  a  slight  oO^ntsuo,  tha 
ismiiltaiiaMaiy  of  that  which  it  friw  ii.  Urns  a  Muiah  ptaU  ie 
imnenod  for  a  few  ainatas  ia  a  weak  bath  of  yelkm,  sudi  aa 
Poirier'a  Oran«s  II.  Such  a  bath  MMt  be  of  the  r««|UMte  danttan, 
and  itust  not  ha  allvwad  to  act  too  long,  or  the  rvauH  will  be 
dJaaatrooa.— "  Boll.  Soc.  Fr.  P»>ot^"  >J«v.,  1907.  p.  473;  "  B.J." 
(Coioor  SuppUmoit),  Feb.  7.  1906.  p.  II. 

Corrtttimf  Colour  ftfrnJir in^.—l^^njld  Coal  ihrccte  that  in  the 
oarrntiaa   of   iaint   pravailing  tin^   in   ftnilhed   autnrhmmea  y«at 
inpiovwiant  can  often  be  •ffeolad  by  binding  it  up  w^th  a  eover- 
gian    having   a    faint    tint   of   Uta  coloor  ooaiplementary   to  that 
wt^'i  is  in  axreM.     Thus,  if  too  Uoe.  use  a  pale  yellow  oowri^k^ ; 
a  pale  green  one;  K  loo  orange,  a  pale  bla«.     A  very 
.  ia  all  Uuil  i>  ganatally  rxinireil ;  the  bcginaar  is  apt  to 
><«i*  oovsrgtaase*  tinted  far  loo  deeply. 
'  '"   *•••'<>«   b«n«*   aa   to   how    to   produce   three    cover  glasses 
aia>    b«  aneaptoble   to   those   w(k>  poaa***  early   stlMtpla  at  au«ji 
ct.r.,nias,   wUeb,    far   one   reaaoa   or   aw«hM-.   are    iii«atb(actor>-. 
•*y   W'Ting  *   series   <4   covsr-glaissa   of    various    depths   of   the 
re<)inred  tint  Uj   tie  finaahad  aMochlome,   it  ean   at  once   be   scrti 
»h«4her    it   is    worth    whila   to   onbind    it    .utd   tn   relnnd    with    a 
tiiitsd   eoverglass.     Aimaang  that  quarter  plate  is   the  size  whic* 
-.    ".rrked,    laiM,   say,   a   doaan  old    <|aarter  plate   ghaa   ne^tive* 
whioh  have  aerar  been  vamiahad  and  which  are  free  from  scnrtWw^ 
->  ■>.*  Aim.     Soak  them  in  cold  wMer  for  haUan  hour,  ainl  il 


REMEDIES. 

tiieni,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  in  a  dish  containing  otie  part  of  A  to  five 
parta   of    B  : — 

A. — Saturated  eolatioa  of  potass,  ferricyaiiide. 

B.— Hypo,  bath ;  ordinary  etreiugth  (4  ozs.  to  tiho  piat).  : 

(When  mixed  this  batli  wLU  not  keep,  and  if  required  to  be  used 
for  more  than  ten  ir.lmites  a  fresh  bath  nnist  be  prepared.) 

Hold  the  neigatives  in  the  celluloid  liorsesihoe-Blia.ped  clips,  as 
th«  ferricyanide  is  a  poison. 

In  a  short  time  all  the  metallic  silver  image  will  be  dissolved, 
when  the  plates  must  be  well  washed,  pieforalbly  in  a  tank  with 
syphon  discharge.  After  this  hold  them  under  water  in  a  diah, 
and  goiUy  wipe  the  film  side  with  a  piece  of  wet  cotton-wool  to 
ronove  any  scum  or  streaks,  which  sonvetimee  will  be  foimd  on  tlio 
film.  If  the  p\ale  should  have  a  white  deposit  over  it,  caused 
by  chalky  d^x>sit«  from  hard  wasfiing  water,  place  in  a  dish  con- 
taining i  dram  of  hydroc-hloric  acid  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  wash 
aga^n  for  a  short  time,  preferably  in  a  dish  of  rain-water.  In 
places  where  tMre  is  lime  ia  the  water  it  is  beei  to  use  rain-water 
for  making  up  the  following  staining  baths,  otherwise  tiic  yeAlows  in 
tlw  voyer-gkttee  are  apt  to  be  too  brpwu  in  colour,  and  also  aaj{ 
chalky  Jt>pofiiU  are  thus  avoided.  '  ■'  ' 

For  Green  Lint ;  — 
DiaiQond.dye,  yollow  ..;  12,grsi 
Diamond  dye;  light  bine  '  -i-gtsi 
Rain-water 8  ozs. 


For  Yellow  tint : — 
Diamond  dy(>,  yellow    ...  Ifigrs. 
Rain-water 8  ora. 


For  Blue  tiut : — 
Diamond  dye,  light  blae    4  grs. 
Rain-water 8  ozs. 


For  Pink  tint  :  — 
I  (Diamond  dye,  eosine 
Rain-water     


The  Di.tmond  dyes  can  be  obtained  in  3d.  packets  at  an  Italian 
merchant's  shop,  or  from  the  innkers,  Wells,  Ricbardeuii  and  Civ, 
31,  Snow  Hill,  Loiidoa,  E.G.* 

The  plate,  iicld  in  the  chp,  iii  now  pLacvd  in  the  reqwred  dye,  and 
it  if  aa  well  to  stain  several  platee  at  the  same  time,  using  a  deep 
i)uartrr-pUtr  porcelain  dish  and  the  whole  of  the  8  ozs.  of  solution; 
the  plate  should  be  rocked  during  tlie  staining  process  ,a.ad  an 
immersion  of  10  to  20  .<iec6nda  will  generally  impart  a  deep  enough 
tint ;  it  should  then  be  rinsed  for  a  moment  or  two  in  a  bath  of  clear 
water  and  stood  up  on  edge  on  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  to  dry, 
.After  applying  the  green  dye  do  not  rinse,  or  all  the  colour  will  be 
washed  out,  as  the  green  dye  seems  to  penetrate  the  film  very  slightly. 
If  too  deeply  dyed,  for  they  are  dsrker  when  dry,  immerse  in  a  bath 
of  ammonia  and  water,  3  drops  or  so  per  ounce,  when  the  dye  will 
be  rapidly  discharged.  Rinse  slightly  and  set  up  on  edge  to  dry. 
TIm*- yellow  stain  is  best,  if  neutral,  or  slightly  aoid,  a>Dd  if  made  19 
with  water  at  all  alkaline,  a  drop  or  two  of  acetic  acid  should  be 
added  t*)  the  bath  of  water  in  which  the  plate  is  rinsed.-  "  B.J." 
"Cohjur  Photography"  Supplement,  Feb.   2,  1912,  p.  6. 

Vifirimj  t'illtrt  for  Autochrointt. — Baroii  voo  HtibI  has  given 
formula*  for  the  making  of  compensating  filters  to  be  used  when 
viewing  .\ulochromes  by  various  artificial  lights,  or  when  using  arc 
light  for  the  projection.  A  flat  glass  platu  is  coated  with  a  dyed 
gelatim-  solution,  the  stock  solutions  required  beiug  (a)  gelatine 
solution.  1  in  15;  (b)  patent  blue  solution,  1  ia  1,000;  (c)  rose 
Bengal,    1    in    100. 

(I)   \'iewing  filter  for  petroleum  or  gaslight  and  electric  lipht  : 
40  c.r.  (if  (a),  5  c.c.  of  (b),  3  c.c.  of  (c),  30  c.c.  of  water. 
— ^*rjr^icanide*cont  gaslight  :  40  c.c.  of  (a)  3  •.«.  of  (b),  5  c.c. 
uf  (gj,  10  c.c.  of  water. 

(3)  For  electric  arc  light :  40  c.c.  of  (a),  4  c.c.  ol  (b),  4  t.c.  of  (c), 
30  c.c.  of  water.  In  every  caae  coat  6  to  6  «.«.  •!  dyed  gelatio* 
solution  ]ier  square  decimetre.  , 

Whrn  projecting  .Autochrome  pictures  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  filter 
which  has  been  dyed  with  solution  No.  3,  but  which  is  even  a  little 
lighter.  The  colours  will  thereby  be  more  correctly  reproduced  ; 
they  lose  the  reddish  tinge;  green-blue  asid  yellow  are  better 
separated,  and  the  loss  of  light  is  not  too  apparent.  It  is  also  note- 
wdrthy  thst  the  delicate  yellow  tones  are  not  destroyed  by  tha  use  of 
the  blue  filter,  but  on  the  contrary  appear  much  more  distinct.  Tha 
yelUiw  disappears  into  the  white  ground  with  yellow  illumiDation, 

■  Joboioo's  Pbolo  TbiU  are  alw  (oaad  moat  luitabla  (or  Che  pucposs.— E 
B  J.A." 


[Supplement.] 
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but  if  this  light  is  made  wliit*  by  tlie  blue  filter  the  yellow  is  better 
retognisable.  It  is  not  advi.saWe  to  coat  the  slides  with  the  blue  film, 
as  they  easily  produce  a  bluish  tinge,  which  is  not  the  ca.se  when  the 
blue  filter  is  placed  before  or  behind  the  condenser.  If  we  chance  to 
look  at  the  illuminated  screen  (upon  which  the  slides  are  l>eing  pro- 
jected), gay  perhaps  when  the  pictures  are  being  changed,  it  looks  as 
if  it  -were  illuminated  with  white  light,  and  the  slide  which  follows 
a|)|>ear8  bluish  in  the  colour!e.ss  i)arts.  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  white  and  the  .sheet  was  yellowish  before.  This  is  not  the 
case  if  the  light  of  the  lamp  remaiii.s  corrected  by  llic  blue  filter, 
because  Uieu  it«  yellow   light  cannot  lead   iie  astray. 

In  the  place  of  the  filter  a  bluish  projecting  screen  could  be  used, 
but  the  logs  of  light  wo\ild  be  the  same,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  superfluous  red  and  green  rays  are  absorbed  in  the 
lantern  or  by  a  pigment  on  the  screen. 

Blue  filter  'No.  3  should  oe  used  if  it  is  desired  to  prepare  by 
electric  arc  light  the  colour-sensation  negatives  for  three-colour 
reproduction  of  an  Autochrome,  because  the  reddish  lighting  lends 
the  whole  picture  a  general  tinge  which  would  be  evident  in  the 
reproduction.  If,  however,  a  blue  screen  is  placed  in  front  of  tlie 
original  it  appears  illuminated  by  white  light,  and  the  resnlting 
tihree-colour  negativee  are  then  exactly  the  s^xne  as  those  obtain«l 
by  daylight.— "  Wien  Mitt.,"  Feb.,  1909,  p.  49;  "B.J."  (Colour 
Supplement),  Apr.  2,  1909,  p.  26. 

Bluish  Shadows  in  Autochromes. — In  cases  where  neutral  tones 
appeal'  blui-sh,  i.;/.,  when  the  shadows  are  illuminated  by  the  blue 
8ky,  as  occurs  in  snowscapes  in  sunshine  and  in  views  taken  in  a 
weak  light  (in  all  ca-^es  when  insufficient  exposuj-e  is  given),  Q. 
Winter  advises  a  lompeiisatiiig  light  filter  made  with  echt-rot 
and  filter  yellow  K  in  place  of  the  tartraziine  and  saffranine  given 
by   von  Hiibl.     A  fonnula  for  a  normal  filter  is  as  follows  : — 

Geiatine,  1:10  •. .^'  40  c.c.s. 

Pilter    vellow,    1  ;  200    !•  14  c.c.s. 

Echt^rot,    1:2,000    ., 14  c.c.s. 

For  a  filter  ciwitaining  a  higher  proportion  of  yellow  the  for- 
mula  is  : — 

Gelatine   solution,    1  :  10   40  c.c.s. 

Filter  vellow,  1:200  14  c.c.s. 

Echt-rot,    1:2,000    14  c.c.s. 

In  each  case  7  c.c.s.  of  the  dye-gelatine  solution  is  used  per 
square  decimetre  oi  the  glass  to  be  coated.—"  Wien  Mitt,"  Dec., 
1910,  p.  568;   "B.J."   Colour  Supplement,  Feb.   3,   1911,   p.   13. 

Correction  of  Aiifoc/tromes  with  Tinting  (rhisso'. — Baron  A. 
voD  Hublj  in  a  paper  odi  the  correction  of  a  prevailing  tint  in 
Autochromes  by  means  of  a  .supplementa.ry  covei-  glass,  points  out 
that  so  long  as  the  tint  to  be  corrected  is  slight,  a  tinting  glasa 
is  a  salasfaK^wry  means  of  remedyui,g  a  defective  colour  renidering. 
—"Wien  Mitt.,"  Aug.  25,  1913,  u.  481;  "B.J."  Colour  Siipple- 
maii*,   Sept.   5,   1913,   p.   33. 

Projection  of  Autochromes.— haoptAd  Gust  advises  those  w.lio 
project  their  Autochromes  l)y  electric  arc  or  limelight  to  make 
a  few  unbound  .screens,  dyed  to  various  tints,  chiefly  blue.  They 
should  be  placed  behind  the  Autodhrome,  in  the  gi-oove  of  the 
lantera-filide  caiTier,  and  should  not  be  protected  by  a  cover  glass, 
or  there  will  not  be  room  for  them  in  the  groove,  but  simplv 
masked  round  the  edge  with  a  narrow  strip  of  black  papea-,  in 
order  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  film  from  getting  scratche^l ; 
they  nay,  of  course,  be  varnishe;!  as  nn  extra  protection. 

The  use  of  a  pale  blue  tiiiter  makes  the  yellow  tones  even  more 
di»tlnx-t,  the  green-blues  and  yellows  being  "better  separated  in  the 
plicture,  for,  in  the  ordinary  way,  tilie  yelhnva  disappear  into  the 
white  ground  with  yellow  illumination,  but,  by  interposing  a  pale 
blue  tinter  to  make  the  light  of  projection  white,  the  yellows  show 
up  better,  and  the  reddish  tinge,  often  apparent,  is  suppressed. 
Regarding  the  term  "yellow  illumination"  used  above,  it  must 
be  i-emembered  that  all  artificial  liglit,  even  the  arc,  is  deficient  in 
Ijlue  rays,  and  hence  tends  toward.^  a  yellowish  illuminati<in. 

In  maldng  a  selection  from  one's  Autochromes  of  those  for  pro- 
jeotion,  it  is  best  to  choose  sucli  as  are  tliin  rather  than  dense. 
Wiih  a  good  limelight  jet,  of  the  ejector  type,  lusing  hydrogen 
from  the  house  gas-supply  and  oxygen  from  a  steel  cylinder,  well 
ilhmiinatetl  Autochromes  may  be  shown  at  home,  to  a'  few  peojile, 
Mpoji  a  screen  3  ft.   or  4  ft.  square. 

>\'ith    the   ejeetoi-   type    of     jet     tlie     regulator     on     the    oxygea 


cylihider  should  be  set  to  a  pressure  somewhat  higher  than  usual, 
say   to  that  of  20  inches  of   water. 

The  screen  upon  which  the  pictures  ai-e  shown  is  vei'y  much 
improNcd  by  having  a  surface  of  aluminium  iwint  iii.'itead  of  white. 
Messrs.  Carl  Zeiss,  of  13,  Great  Castle  Street,  London,  W.,  supply 
a  very  convenient  one,  mounted  on  a  stand,  but  a  home-made  ou« 
is  used  by  the  writer,  and,  possibly,  a  .short  de-scription  of  haw  to 
prepare  it  may  be  useful  to  some  readers.  Prtwune  a  pie<e  of  cold 
rolled  sheet  iroai,  having  a  surface  free  from  rust  or  derate  (Messrs. 
R.  ^lelhnish,  of  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.G.,  can  supply  it  of  a 
size  3  ft.  by  3  ft.,  for  3s.),  and  give  it  two  coats  of  thin  wliite 
paint,  made  up  with  just  the  pigment  and  turpentine,  or  wliat 
painters  call  "sliaiii  "  colour.  When  dry,  rub  the  siurfaoe  down 
with  fi'.ie  glass-paper,  in  urder  to  remove  any  small  inetiualities, 
and  apply  a  couple  of  cuaXe  of  good  so-called  "  aluminiiuni  pajmt." 
These  latter  vary  very  much  in  quality;  that  made  by  W.  N. 
Froy  and  Son,  of  Hammersmith,  can  be  recommended.  In  aj>ply- 
iiig  the  second  coat  let  the  brush,  which  is  preferably  of  camt-l's 
hair,  flat,  and  about  2  inches  wide,  be  worked  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  he  bru.-Ji  mairks  on  the  first  coat.  Quite  ponaibly 
the  siirface  will  not  be  satisfactoiy  even  after  the  second  coat,  in 
wlhich  ca.se  some  turj}eiitLne  should  be  poured  into  a  ?>auc«a-,  same 
of  the  alimiinium  jiowder,  which  will  be  found  to  ha\<.'  srttled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tin  of  paint,  added  to  it,  and,  the  bru.  li  bedn^ 
constantly  kept  well  moistened  with  tliis,  Uie  whole  .surface,  lie- 
ginniing  with  Uie  top  portion,  must  be  gone  over  again.  The  brush 
should  be  worked  downward  all  the  time,  not  across,  and  the 
aluminium  pow<ler  will  be  found,  as  it  flows  slowly  downwards, 
to  settle  evenly.  T"he  screen  ?hould  be  .stood  up  vertically  during 
tJie  whole  operation  of  painting,  not  laid  flat.  The  secret  of 
success  is  to  liave  the  aluminium  paint  quite  fluid ;  it  may  be 
thinned  down  with  about  a  third  of  its  bulk  of  turi«Jitine,  for, 
if   too  thick,  streaks  and  brush  marks  are  sure  to  result. 

The  sheet-iron  screen  may  be  made  to  remain  flat  and  rigid  by 
placing  it  in. a  square  wooden  frame.  Procure  four  pieces  of  deal, 
of  which  the  finished  sizes,  for  a  3-ft.  screen,  will  be  3  ft.  7^  ins. 
long,  4  ins.  wide,  and  J  in.  thick.  With  a  grooving  plane  out  a 
iian-ow  groove,  5-16th  of  an  inch  deep,  centrally  along  the  inside 
edge  of  each,  and  mortise  them  together  to  form  a  frame.  Into 
this  groove  the  finished  iron  Bcre<m  Is  slipped  and  the  ten<xnis  of 
the  frame  wedged  up,  the  four  pieces  composing  it  having  first 
been    stained    a    dull    black,    not    vamiahed. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  use  of  an  aliuniiiiiun  screeii  entajls  a 
limited  angle  of  view,  and  con.sequently  spectators  who  are  »t  all 
much  to  the  side  will  only  .see  the  views  poony  iUuminated. 

Unless  the  lantern  be  fitted  with  an  alum  trough,  AutocLixunes 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  for  even  a  minute,  or  tihere  is 
much  risk  of  them  being  damaged  by  the  heat.  When  aji  aiuan 
trough  is  employed,  tilie  liquid  itself  may  be  faintly  tinted  with 
a  blue  d.ve. — "B.J."  "Colour  Photography"  Supplement, 
Feb.    2.   1912,   p.    5. 

A  DuF.\v  Sckken-Pl.vte  Process. — The  difficulty  uf  getting 
cokaired  lines  in  exact  juxtiiixisition  and  of  sufficient  fineness  foi  tih« 
IHirpcBes  of  cokxur  ph«>tography  has,  according  to  J,a  Nature  for 
November  10,  been  conii>letely  overcome  by  M.  l^ou^s  Dufay,  w^jio 
is  asM.cia'ted  with  MM.  Lumiere.  The  method  is  to  pass  a  thin 
celluloid  film  between  two  rollers  warmed  sufficiently  to  render  tlin 
celluloid  phistic.  One  of  the  rolleTs  has  very  fine  circnjnfea'ejitial 
parallel  grooves  of  square  section  cut  uixm  its  surface,  and  tluie  tin* 
celluloid  has  similar  grooves  formed  uix^n  it.  The  film  is  then 
ci.ated  with  a  coloured  transiiarent  fatty  mixture  and  wiped  off 
alter  tlie  mannei-  of  wiping  an  etched  plate  aftei'  inking  and  lefor* 
taking  an  in.prcssion  from  it.  The  film  is  next  treated  with  an 
ulcoholic  .solution  of  another  coioiu',  and  this  [janeti-jtefr  thti 
cxiHised  surface  of  the  celluloid.  Thus  there  are  formed  ajtenuvting 
coloured  lines  in  perfect  juxtaposition,  which  may  be  of  a  finenes* 
as  great  as  thirty  lines  to  the  millimetre.  If  the  film  is  thin  enough 
to  permit  it  without  introducing  the  possibility  of  parallax,  th« 
otlie/  side  of  it  may  be  siuiiJarly  treated,  either  simultaJioimsIy  or 
afterwards,  so  tiiat  two  other  colours  may  be  introduced,  or  these 
nuiy  be  added  in  the  forni  of  any  micixiscopic  figures  that  may  b» 
preferred.  Three  double  jKiii-s  of  colours  ai'o  given  :  (Ij  yeBow  and 
l>lnc.  red  and  green;  (2)  \e11ow  and  red,  blue  and  orange:  (3)  red 
:iu(l   blue,   vellow  and   violet. — Xaliire. 
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SOME    PECULIARITIES    OF    COLOUR    AND    THEIR 
BEARING    ON    PHOTOGRAPHIC    WORK. 


(A  leotore  delivered  before  the  Roykl  Photographic  Society.) 


Lis«T  (ailing  upon  mu  ubjtci  to  be  pbotogniphed  is  reOectad 
hvai  the  aurfao*,  bat  we  ars  ooacenwd  Dot  ammij  with  the 
ii(hi  whidi  i*  wjeiliiil  «t  iJm  aelaal  mtifam  ol  the  object, 
tot  aho  witii  iIm  liflitt  «<Bch  peoetrAtee  e  little  «•;  into 
the  MihrtADce  aad  is  iMeeted  «•  it  wen  (ran  the  inafHle  of 
the  materiel.  Tho  <lepth  of  penetratioB  of  tiM  k^ht  maj  be 
'««>7  liisbt,  but  imothM  ttoi  the  ligk*  poMtmtca  the  object 
«*  ail  Md  (gee  a  Uttle  way  lfaRM«b  Mm  eMtwUiiw,  that  light 
M  aubjected  to  the  «tfeet  of  aBlaetive  dmnptikm.  If  the  whole 
id  the  Tiaible  U(fat  ia  nAstol.  Ihea  we  aay  that  the  object 
M  «*tu.  bat  it  may  very  wall  happen  that  aone  of  the 
^oMtitaaoU  o(  the  Ugbt  are  atoirbad.  and  thm  we  wptak 
«i  Ihe  U|^t  which  ia  wmt  boefc  to  the  egr*  aa  coioMed.  bacmaaB 
^  i*  "'Mto  ii^  la«  aooM  of  ito  aakiwwl  eoMtttiienU. 

CUona  pvodaead  in  this  way  by  t«boli«w  atoirptMNi  have 
pvopirtMa,  and  I  will  ihow  an  aipmiat— t  to  demoa- 
one  of  the  diflerMioe*  that  e\ial.  We  Uke  a  wilution 
^  potamum  lanaaagaaate,  and  place  it  in  the  path  ..(  a 
*^  o'  ''«'>'.  •«!  in  the  path  of  another  beam  ««  pUre  a 
wohrtion  of  onc>-t.mth  the  etietiKth.  The(«  is  a  diffenwe  in 
tnUiancy  and  ako  in  oolaor.  By  stopping  .l.iwn  the  lens 
'VhctMoh  whidi  tha  brighter  beam  ie  pamng  wb  bring  our 
****  intake  rovghiy  to  the  same  brilliancy,  ami  then  it  is 
«ian  thai  there  is  a  dccitleii  liifTiTpncv  in  ooloiir :  one  is  a  Wno 
^Ue  the  other  is  pink.  11.^  is'  a  xaoe  when  thp  olour  o( 
•«ha  light  which  haa  pooaed  tbrottgh  an  ahnorbing  medium 
«i>as  in  qnality  with  the  stmigth  o(  that  OMdiam. 

If  we  nnw  piare  in  the  path  of  onv  Ixvia  a  solution  of 
«ieac  acid  ami  in  the  path  of  the  other  bMun  a  solution 
auated  ten  Ume*  with  water,  we  aholl  see  that  while  th« 
<liiate  aohition  allows  more  light  to  go  thraufh,  the  diange 
tnonloor  ia  not  no  gnat,  and  if  we  Ndnoe  the  •moant  of 
ay  P— ing  thnrngh  the  lifter  aofalion.  we  sra  that  the 
•■■"""  *"  «»»•>«•'•  pwxhwd  by  the  affeet  of  dikition  is  but 

Ifapiece  of  yellow  (Urn  is  placed  half-way  acsMs  the 
qiHilniB,  thm  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rt-maoa  why  the  dilu- 
<iOB  of  the  picric  arid  solution  proiiures  w.  little  thang;r  in 
ita  colour  is  that  yellow  is  opa/iue  to  blue  ainl  to  vi..I.t 
light,   while  it  is,  on  theolhM-  hand,  very  transpannt  U,  the 


rumaining  constituents  of  white  light.  In  such  a  case,  when 
fay  ealeotiTe  afaaorption  one  oonstitaeiit  of  the  white  light  is 
ooBafABtoIy  leooved  and  the  remaining  constituents  are  allowed 
to  poM  in  considerable  quantity,  tlien  not  much  cliange  is 
obtained  in  the  colour,  whebher  the  solution  is  strong  or  we«k. 

We  are  aware,  of  cxmrse,  (ihat  all  ordinary  colours  are 
produced  by  rfiiioral  of  some  of  thi^  constituents  of  white  light 
by  elective  »ba<>r|>tion ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
ucoun  very  often.  In  a  large  nuiitber  of  cases  the  absori^tion 
is  more  or  leas  gradual,  and  tihen  the  effects  are  more  com- 
plicated. 

The  fart  that  yellow  is  a  compound  colour  and  is  produced 
by  tihe  abstraction  of  the  bhie-violet  constituents  of  the  white 
light,  ami  that  Che  removal  of  those  constituents  is  very 
(jften  ocmiplete,  is  a  phenomenon  wliidi  has  many  bearings 
•HI  photographic  work. 

Safe-light-s,  whioli  are  used  in  tlie  wi5t-col lodion  process,  are 
a  bright  yellow.  Wet  plate  work  Ts  conducted  un^r 
iiiudem  conditions  of  ixrocess  engraving  in  a  room  which  ia 
well  lighted,  and  this  is  {xxisible  partly  because  of  the 
efficifncy  of  the  nafe-Hghts.  Lt  is  easy  to  construct  safe- 
liMhts  whicli  remove  the  whol-.^  of  the  blue-violet  and  ultra- 
violet light,  and  allow  to  pass  all  those  brilliant  red,  yellow, 
and  ^TM-n  rays  which  give  to  the  eye  tiie  effect  of  yellow. 
The  efficiency  of  orthochroniatic  filters  also  is  affected 
<»iM(IuaUf  by  tills  point.  Odinary  yellow  filters  for  ortho- 
cjiroowtte  woric  are  very  efficient.  The  amount  of  light  of 
longer  wwve-lei^i  the  rtd  and  green  light  -which  they 
obHtruct  is  very  slij^,  but  by  using  the  dye  in  suitable 
nuantitiee  one  may  grade  down  the  blue  light  just  to  the 
extent  wiiich  w  required. 

I  allow  now  »  phijtograph  i>f  some  buttercup*  on  a  wet  col- 
lodion plate  as  used  by  tlie/pr«c««B  engraver.  The  brilliaut 
vellow  flowers  are  rendere<l  as  black,  the  reason  being  that 
the  petals  of  the  buttercuiis  do  not  return  to  the  camera  any 
of  the  li^t  to  which  tliat  plate  is  sensitive,  and  this  poiiit 
is,  perhaps,  a  little  remarkable  Ijecause  it  is  only  occasionally 
diat  one  get*  the  whole  of  the  blue  and  violet  light  so  com- 
pletely removed  that  it  oanuiot  produce  any  effect  at  all  upon 
tlio  ordinarj-  photographic  plate. 
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Now  we  oomo  to  a  group  of  subjects  wihioh  show  this  effect 
most  markodly.  These  are  objects  which  are  varnished  wiA 
a  ytdlow  varnish.  In  these  oases  the  actual  varnish  lying 
on  the  top  of  the  wood  or  the  oil-painting  vea-j'  often  plays 
a  most  striking  part  in  the  result.  The  vamiali  is  itself 
somewhat  yellow,  but  the  light  which  falls  upon  it 
is  partly  reflected  at  the  toi^most  surface.  One  ttfus 
gets  a  considerable  amount  of  surface  reflection,  much 
of  it  being  regular.  That  light  is  white,  it  therefore  con- 
tains the  Wue  and  violet  constituents  which  afiect  the  ordinao-y 
l>h<i*ograpliic  plate,  so  that  an  object  of  this  type,  when  photo- 
graphed on  an  ordinary  plat«,  is  recoixled  oliiefly  by  part 
of  the  surface-reflected  light.  If,  however,  we  photograph  by 
the  longer  wave-lengths,  we  get  a  record  of  what  is  under  the 
yellow  varnished  screen. 

I  have  one  case  in  which  the  object  oau  only  be  photo- 
graphed by  light  which  passes  through  it.<  It  is  a  piece  of  old 
Kauri  gum  containing  some  insects.  The  rendering  with  the 
ordinai-y  plate  shows  no  sign  whatever  of  the  insects.  It  is 
the  complete  removal  by  selective  absorption  of  all  the  light 
to  which  the  ordinary  photographic  plate  is  sensitive  which 
produces  this  result.  When,  however,  this  saaae  object  is 
photogiaphed  by  the  longer  wave-lengths  of  red,  yellow,  and 
green,  then  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  reoocrd  of  what  is  inside 
the  substance,  and  the  insects  are  plainly  visiible.  There  is 
always  that  difierence  between  the  two  oases.  When  one  is 
pliotographing  an  object  by  reflected  light,  tlien  whatever 
kind  of  light  is  used  for  taking  the  photograph,  one  can 
always  obtain  some  sort  of  result,  but  as  in  tlie  photography 
of  insects  in  amber,  where  the  light  has  to  penetrate  through 
the  nuiterial,  if  seletcive  albsoi-ption  by  a  yellow-coloured 
material  occurs,  then  it  may  mean  that  the  light  which  is 
ordinarily  used  for  photographic  work  is  removed.  Although 
some  of  these  instances  may  seem  commonplace,  I  emphasise 
them  because  the  peculiarities  of  yellow  are  not  those  of 
many  colours. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  of  greens,  which  do  not 
act  in  quite  the  same  way  as  yellow.  If  we  take  any  green 
.dye  and  place  it  in  the  path  of  the  light,  we  shall  find  that, 
while  it  produces  its  effect  by  selective  absorption— that  is  to 
say,  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  white 
lights-there  is,  nevertheless,  the  difference  that  it  does  not 
transmit  the  whole  of  the  green   light. 

That  is  quite  a  common  characteristic  of  green,  more  so 
than  one  might  at  first  suppose.  If  the  greens  that  occur  in 
natua-e  are  examined  it  will  be  found  that  in  practically  every 
case  they  flo  not  return  anything  like  tlie  wiliole  of  the  green 
light  which   falls  on   them   back   into  the  air,   and  in   many 


oasee,  especially  if  we  were  to  try  the  experiment  with  such 
green  leaves  as  are  now  (December)  available,  we  should  find 
that  the  reflection  of  green  light  only  amounts  to  4  or  5  per 
cent.  In  no  case  does  the  reflection  of  green  from  the  green 
leaf  amount  to  more  than  one-third.  Yellow  and  blue  make 
green,  but  the  green  filters  for  photographic  work  do  not 
admit  of  the  same  efficient  construction  as  do  the  yellow 
filters,  and  the  reason  is  that  we  have  not  in  the  case  of  blues 
a  colour  which  acts  m  the  same  way.  In  the  case  of  the 
blues  and  the  greens  we  do  not  have  a  complete  absorption 
of  any  one  colom-  and  an  efiicient  transmission  of  the  remain- 
ing colours.  We  are  here  dealing  with  a  class  of  oolouns  which 
are  apt  to  change  according  to  tlieir  strength. 

I  show  a  photograph  on  the  screen  of  a  landscape  in  which 
the  leaves  on  the  trees  give  no  evidence  of  detail  upon  the  ex- 
jKJsed  under-suxfaoes,  whereas  the  upper  surfaces  are  only  too 
well  exposed.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  the  effect  of  surface 
reflection.  The  leaves  are  spread  out  in  the  way  that  nature  ha» 
provided  so  as  to  catch  as  much  of  the  sun's  rays  as  possible. 
The  solar  light,  falling  on  this  leaf,  is  reflected  to  some 
extent  at  the  surface,  and  that  surface  reflection,  comprising 
as  it  does  every  kind  of  light  which  the  sun  has  sent  to  the 
leaf,  has  among  its  components  just  those  particular  wave- 
lengths which  afiect  the  photographic  plate,  and  so  this  is  well 
exposed.  But  the  light  wliich  penetrates  the  leaf  has  under- 
gone selective  absorption,  and  it  so  happens  that  almost  the 
whole  of  the  light  which  affects  the  photographic  plate  lias 
been  removed  by  that  selective  absorption.  If  we  photograph 
the  same  object  again,  using  light  which  comprises  green 
among  its  components,  we  shall  be  abte  to  photograph  the 
detail  of  the  undersides  of  leaves,  and  in  this  case  we  no 
longer  have  the  violent  contrast  between  the  surface  reflection 
and  the  dark  underside  of  the  leaf,  because  the  green  light 
is  being   photogi-aphioally   recorded. 

There  are  two  cases  of  selective  absorption  in  marked  con- 
trast. We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  case  where  some  light 
absorbed  is  absorbed  very  completely,,  and  other  light  is 
transmitted  almost  in  its  entirety.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  more  common  case  whea-e  no  one  constituent  of  the 
white  light  is  completely  absorbed  and  no  one  constituent 
completely  transmitted.  It  is  very  fortunate — indeed,  there 
is  probably  a  great  natural  law  behind  it — that  it  is  in  some 
of  the  useful  cases  that  tliere  is  complete  absorption  and 
high  transmission.  Complete  absorption  is  only  combined 
with  high  transmission  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  the 
shorter  wave-lengths  which  are  absorbed  and  the  longer 
wave-lengths  which  are  transmitted.  In  all  other  oases  wo 
have   nothing   so   definite.  A.  J.  Bull. 


DECENNIA     PRACTICA— COLOUR     PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Under  this  heading  we  apply  to  the  various  branches  of  colour  photography  the  processes  of  collection  and  arrangement  accorded  to  some 

fifty  departments  of  ordinary  photography  in  the   "B.J. "during   1916.         These   extracts  are  from  issues  of   the    "British  Journal 

Almanac  "  of  the  years  1906  to  1915,  and  the  present  series  of  epitomes  thus  resuscitates  and  brings  together  in  compact  form  much  usafu} 

information,  otherwise  scattered  through  nearly  a  dozen  volumes. — EDS.   "  Colour  Photography  "  Supplement. 

EXTRA-SENSITISING    AUTOCHROME    PLATES 

It  requires  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  formula  for  extra  sensitisers  which  are  contained  in  the  following  abstracts  all  belong  to  the  pre-war 
period.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  say,  when  including  them  in  this  series  of  reviews,  that  the  enemy  dye-stuffs  pinacyanol  and 
pinaverdol  have  been  replaced  by  British-made  dyes  known  respectively  as  ' '  Sensitol  Red  "  and  "  Sensitol  Green . "  These  date  from 
January,  1917,  whilst  quite  recently  other  dyes  of  service  in  sensitising  and  filter  making  have  been  introduced  also  by  the 
Ilfowl  Company. 


Extra  Sensitiveness  in  the  Autochrome  Plate. — J.  Thovert  has 
advised  the  use  of  extra  dye  baths  for  Autochrome  plates.  For 
e-qxwm-e  by  daylijrht  a  bath  of  pinaclirome,  1  :  200,000,  is  used  for 
two  minutes,  and  the  plates  rinsed  in  clean  water  for  one  minute. 
A  suitable  com}>ensating  filter  for  these  extra-sensitive  pldtes  is 
inada    as    follows :— A   stock    solution    is    prepaj'ed    of    1    gm    Filter 


Yellow  K  (Hoecbst)  in  150  c.c.s.  of  water.  1  c.c.  of  this  solution  U 
added  to  9  c.c.s.  of  4  per  cent,  gelatine  solution,  and  the  mixture 
flowed  over  tlie  glass  plate  in  the  proportion  of  5  c.c.s.  per  square 
decimetre. 

For  exposures  by  magnesium  flashlight  a  suitable  sensitising  bath 
is   er\-tlii\>shi,   1 :   1,000,000,    used   for  two   minutes,   and   the  plates 
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briefly  riiiaed.  In  making  the  compenMting  filter  a  1  per  cant, 
aolution  of  Filter  Yellow  K  is  prepared,  and  1  c.c.  added  to  20c.c.s. 
of  4  per  cent,  gelatine,  the  mixture  being  flowed  over  glass  in  the 
tame  proportion  ajs  before— namely,  5  c.c.s.  per  square  decimetre. 
The  formula  for  the  light-filter  applies  only  to  the  Lumiere  flash- 
puviiirr. 

Owiog  to  the  thinneM  of  the  film  the  bathed  plates  dry  very 
quickly  without  heat.  The  bath  is  mopped  off  the  back  of  the 
plate  with  a  tuft  of  colt<ni  wool — "Phot.  Couleurs,"  May,  1909, 
J.    35;  "B.J.  "  (OoJoor  Supplement),  July  2,  1909.  p.  53.  . 

Extra  SeiuititiMg  of  AutoeAromet.—la  order  to  obtain  Aiit<ichrome 
l>lat<»  of  evnutiveneu  siilHcient  (ur  instantaneoas  exposure*  Ch. 
Simmen  aobjeete  tiiem  to  a  further  colour  satMitiwng,  as  already 
su^licated  by  Tbovert.  llie  dyM  found  htt*.  for  this  purpose  are 
pioartnlol,  pinacyanoi,  and  psnaofaran*,  the«e  three  being 
used  together  in  proportioot  wliidi  raqoire  to  be  found  by 
preliminary  IriaL  -  An  exact  forimila  cannot  be  given ;  in  some 
ca««  the  proportion  of  piiMiv«dnl  to  pinun-snol  is  8:  1,  in  otbtn 
7:4.  It  is  thus  necessary  to  start  first  with  a  mixture  of 
1  of  pimMTSDol  to  3  of  |>in«T«nL>l.  and  to  add  more  of  the  tin*, 
if  the  green*  are  (Bwiaaiiiwnt,  or  of  the  second  if  the  rvds  pre- 
ikiiiruata.  Equilibrium  in  this  respeit  h«Tiii(  lt>-ii  olila'.iicl,  one 
l«rt  of  Ikim  bath  i«  m  ittj  with  one  part  at  pinochronie  snlutioo 
of  the  same  sUi  '  ^y.  1 :  1,000. 

Ill     »»r>iiii:  ..:     wiih    an    .v|ueads    sfiluiion   is    iioi    to 

be  raaoDuneoded — the  plates  do  not  keep  so  well,  and  {requeiitly 
<taiiu  are  i.>um;J.  The  be>(  batSi  is  one  n>aii«  up  with  lO  )<er  runt, 
aleoliol,  whidi  gtm^jth  has  bc«n  loood  to  be  witttont  injorioas 
effect  npoo  th*  Tvraub  of  the  platea.  Tie  wlntion  b  rraderad 
(tiMsneliiy  aIk»lioa  by  additioa  ot  1  cc.  at  •miDooia  of  22  itg. 
stmnfth  per  litre,  a  maaH  ptoportiaa,  yet  saficioot.  Hie  com- 
poeitioQ  of  the  bath  ia  thna  ••  ioilowa : — 

Dislillad  water .    66  c.cs. 

Etbylakalm!,  OOdas. .    33  c.c.s. 

.^mwonsa,  22  <leg 0.1  c.c. 

t<y«  (1  per  cant,  •otoiion  da  alralH>l) 2  c.c.s. 

The  abore  unanlity  will  suflke  for  four  qnarter-plate  Autociinimc* 
sensitised  ia  soocaasira.  This  balii  may  be  made  in  Uilk.  and  will 
koap  iodcfinitoly  in  woU-oorked  bottles  filled  with  the  liquid  and 
placed  a«*y  fmin  hgkt. 

Eacb  time  fcolute  use  it  is  atreagthened  br  additiaa  id  ^  cc.  of  the 
dye  soiotion  and  |  c.a  d  1  per  cent,  aminwiia;  afler  mt,  a  few 
<-.' .»  of  30  per  esot.  alcobot  are  added  to  vmke  ap  the  vokmc 
ivt.  the  batli  betaf  Umb  fUlercd  throuflh  ooUob-wvoI.  The  varia. 
turns  etiioh  cap  «nep  id  in  preparrn((  ilia  bath  4o  out  affect  tin- 
resalla  to  an  appreciable  extent.  It  is  inportanl  lii  u)»er\e  Ihr 
gVMtaat  elsMliniei  and  frcedooi  Injai  doal,  and  it  is  well  to  osr 
the  dietim  only  tor  this  epecial  putpoar,  rioiiig  them  l>W<>n-hj>iid  with 
•cid  pemMOganate  solution,  and  keeping  them  otostMitlv  d  vend 
widi  a  piece  of  card  during  use.  ITie  sensitive  pilotcs  are  immrned 
in  the  faslCi,  aUowiag  100  c.c.e.  for  eaob  quarter .piate.  The  time  of 
rmmeraion  oe  exaetiy  five  nunotas,  iirespective  of  the  temperature. 
The  bathed  piales  are  carefully  drained  aad  pot  to  dry.  with  abeolute 
••xchaioa  of  light.  Perfect  drying,  eescotial  to  the  process,  was  at  the 
dnt  on*  of  the  greatest  difBeoltie*  of  the  piwsi.  but  a  very  anple 
inetfiod  wna  toaad  in  the  use  of  a  neutral  fluSltos  blotting  paper. — 
'  il  J.."  Colour  SnppUment.  Sept.  2,  1910,  p.  6S. 

Kilra  Sennluiinj  of  Aukiekrom'  flat**. — A.  von  Pa^ocsay,  in 
devising  a  means  of  further  sensitisinK  Antiwhrome  plates,  has  en- 
deavourad  to  prepare  tfie  eeooitieiiig  both  with  one  dye  only.  Daiog 
piaMhrosae  lor  this  pmpoee,  espqeurea  can  be  oonosdarahly  abort- 
eoal,  Imt  at  the  expeoae  of  Ae  eoiovr  nnderiog.  "nie  formula 
rivea  beluw  is,  bowevrr.  '.f  service  w<iere  red  and  orange  pre- 
•kaninate  in  the  su)>jrct,  green  being  ofaaont.  Tbos,  tor  autumn 
m.'«naB  and  aniiiteotun'.  subjects  it  may  be  of  ooneiderable  ad- 
vantage to  thuee  enpioying  the  Autochimte  (liate  for  pictorial  pur- 
(loses.    The  saaitsang  bath  is  made  as  ioUows  :— 

Water,  disUlIed  200  c.cj. 

Afaeoiote  aloofiol  GO    c.cs. 

Pinachraae  aaiotioo,  1 .  GOO 2     c.cs. 

"Hie  plntoi  ai»  bmhed  in  this  hath  in  complete  darknees  for  two 
minates,  lockiiif  the  <lisb  the  who'.e  of  the  time.    Ifeey  are  then, 


without    rinsing,  put    to  di-y    in  a  pnuper    cupboard.      The  time  of 
seisitising  ^ould  be  kept  as  abort  as  possible,  otherwise  the  alcohol 
in  the  bath  ia  lialile  to  exert  an  effect  on  the  varnish  coating  of  thi- 
film.       Quick  drying  is   likewise  important,   and  for  thi.-;  rciscni 
drying  cupboard  ^ould  be  used. 

A  suitable  filter  for  pla.tes  treated  in  tiiis  bath  is  the  loUowing  of 
extremely  pale  greenish-yellow  : — 

Water,    distilled    100  c.c.s. 

Stf:    gelatine    ''^    gf^s. 

AeaouUne       15    gme. 

One  cc.  of  this  mixture  is  used  for  every  four  square  centimetres  of 
the  glass  to  bo  coated.  When  the  gelatine  mi-xture  has  set,  a  cover 
gkea  is  cemented  down  with  Canada  balaam  in  the  usual  -way. 

TSie  expoenre  may  be  from  one-half  to  one-third.  A  more  correct 
cok>ur  rendering  may  be  secured  by  using  a  yellower  filter  and  givmg 
a  longer  expooore. 

Water      100  c.c.s. 

Kilter  ytsUow  solution  1  :  1,000  6  c.c.s. 

Echt  rot  solution  1:  15,000 1  c.c. 

This  givcB  correct  cokxir  rendering  even  of  the  greens,  reducing 
expoeuree  to  the  extent  of  aibout  two-thirds  of  a  second  in  place  of 
a  normal  time  of  one  second.— "  Wion.  MdU.,"  Feb.,  1911,  p.  5; 
"B.J.,"  Colour  SupplemeU,  April  U,  1911,  p.  29. 

J.  Thovert  likewise  recommends  pinachrome  used  by  itself  as  a 
colour  sensitiser  of  Autochrome  plates,  which  gives  extra  speed  and 
may  be  used  without  elaborate  methods  of  scientific  control.  The- 
•creen  used  with  the  sensitUed  pUtes  U  that  sold  by  MM. 
Lumiere  for  flashlight  work  with  the  Autochrome.  The  exposure^ 
is  from  one-quarter  to  one-fifth  that  usually  given. 

Sensitising  is  conveniently  done  by  immersion  of  the  plates  for 
hvu  minute*,  at  a  teinpetatupo  of  60  degs.  F.,  in  aai  aqueous  soluticii 
..f  pinaAronie,  of  strength  1 :  1,000,000,  wiUioiH  subsequent  washins. 
The  following  U  the  procedure  :— Water  is  rendered  slighUy  alkaline 
by  addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  ammonia,  two  or  three  drops  of 
ammonia  ikt  litre.  It  U  best  not  to  use  dUtilled  water.  This. 
recommendation  mav  ap|jear  paradoxical,  but  in  this  work  it  is  often 
better  to  use  ordinary  Up  water.  The  solution  of  pinachrome  is 
made  up  at  the  time  of  use  by  adding  1  c.c.  of  a  1  :  1,000  alkaline 
solution  of  the  dye  to  a  litre  of  water.  This  bath  is  poured  into  & 
dish  in  which  the  plates  arc  to  be  sensitised,  aiifl  these  latter  are 
then  introduced  and  left  for  five  minutes  with  constant  rocking. 
The  bath  being  extremely  weak,  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  economi- 
cal in  using  the  goluUon.  For  example,  it  is  well  to  work  with  a 
tank  in  which  the  pUtes  can  be  placed  vertically,  since  this  allows. 
of  a  very  regular  action,  and  of  a  number  of  plates  being  treated 

together.  , 

After  five  minutes'  immersion  the  plates  are  withdrawn  and 
allowed  to  drain  by  standing  them  simply  against  an  upright  box 
or  wall,  placing  their  lower  edges  on  a  strip  of  clean  filter-paper. 
After  thus  draining  for  two  or  tnree  minutes,  the  face  of  each  plate 
U  wiped,  and  they  are  put  in  the  drying  cupboard.  This  latter  is. 
formed  very  simply  from  a  closed  light-tight  box,  on  the  floor  of 
which  u  placed  a  dish  containing  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  plates. 
are  stood,  film  outwards,  against  the  sides  of  the  box.  If  the  box 
be  kept  in  a  pcrfecUy  dry  stote  by  charging  it,  with  a  fresh  supply 
of  sulphuno  -cid  the  day  before  sensitising  is  done,  the  drying  of 
the  plaUs  will  take  place  very  rapidly— in  the  case  of  four  quarter- 
plates  jBithin  an  hour  at  a  temperature  of  60  deg.  F.  Drying  by 
t^Tmithll  will  always  be  satisfactory,  even  when  the  conditions- 
or  the  temperature  are  less  favourable,  and  there  is,  indeed,  nothing 
to  lose  by  allowing  the  plates  to  remain  for  several  hours  in  the 
drjing  b<ji.  It  may  be  added  that  in  all  this  work  absolute  cleanli- 
ness is  an  essential  condition  of  success,  and  one  must  avoid  any 
contact  with  the  emulsion  throughout  the  process. 

Stains  after  sensitising  are  due  either  to  contact  with  the  plates 
or  in  some  cases  to  unequal  action  in  sensitising  or  drying.  Immer- 
sion in  a  vertical  Unk,  draining  and  drying  in  an  almoet  vertical 
position,  reduce  the  occurrence  of  this  species  of  defect  to  the 
minimum.  One  is  practically  certain,  when  working  in  the  way 
above  described,  of  obtaining,  both  with  Autochrome  and  ordinary 
pUtes,  a  perfectly  regular  sensitising  which  is  stainless  and  per- 
manent.—'  Phot.  Couleurs,"  April,  1911,  p.  81;  "  B.,J ."  Colour 
Suiipleaicut,  July  7,  1911,  p.  47. 
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Kxtra-Srn*ilmng  of  Avtoi-hroiiir  lintfu. — Ch.  Simmen  has  given 
revised  fornmlae  for  tlie  extra-sensitising  of  Autocluome  plates  by 
means  of  h  mixture  of  pinaverdol,  pinachrome,  and  pinacyaiiol  (see 
"B.J.A.."  1911,  p.  618).  These  tliree  dyes  are  dissolved,  one  part 
of  each,  in  1,000  parts  wiMeiV,  but  il  is  found  bliat,  owinj?  to  varia- 
tions in  the  commercial  dyes,  the  proportion  of  each  in  the  mixture 
requires  to  be  varied  somewhat  in  order  to  give  a  constant  decree 
of  colon.-  .sensitising.  .M.  Simnun's  foimuliE  are  as  follows  : — 
Sensitising  Bath. 

A. — Water,   distilled    66  c.c.s. 

Alcohol,   pure,  90  deg 33  c.c.s. 

Dye.  1  |>er  cent,  .solution  1.5  to  2  c.c.s. 

Ammonia    0.25  to  0.5  c.e. 

The  dye  is  a  mixture  of  pinaverdol,  pinachrome,  and  pinacyanol, 
in  alcoholic  solution,  1  part  each  per  1.000  parts.     Sensitise    four 
'9  X  12  plates  in  succession,  giving  each  5  minutes'  immereion. 

Ltght-Fjlter. 

B. — Distilled   water 100  c.c.s. 

Gelatine,  soft     10  gms. 

Ammonia     1  c.c. 

Glycerine     0.2  c.c. 

Aesculine        0.2  c.c. 

Use  1  c.c.   for  each   four  square  centimetres    of    area.      Or    the 
following  formula  : — 

B'.— Distilled  water     100  c.c.s. 

Gelatine,  hard      3  c.c.s. 

Filter  yellow  K.  1  per  cent,  solution  2.5  c.c.s. 

Use  1  c.c.  for  each  10  square  centimetres  of  surface. 
This  method,  which  not  only  gives  plates  five  times  more  rapid, 
but  at  the  same  time  more  traii9i)arent  colour  results,  cannot  fail  to 
lead  to  a  successful  issue  if  it  is  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  cost 
of  the  extra-sensitising  is  extremely  small,  not  more  than  2  cen- 
times per  9  x  12  box.—"  Bull  .Soc.  Fr.  Phot.."  Dec,  1911.  p.  403; 
"  B.J,  "  Colour  Supplement,  .May  3,  1912,  p.  17. 

Extia-SoiKxtiMd  Aiifix'/ir'nneii. — '.\I.  F.  'Mcnipillard  )>oiiits  out 
that,  .apart  from  'the  .•shortened  exposure,  there  .is  an  advantage  iji 
the  use  of  Aufcochrome  pliatos  extra-acMsiitised  with  the  solution  of 
^1.  iS:<mmen  when  deialin,g  wAUh  subjeicts  comtiaining  puii]>'e.  This  is 
readily  explained  from  the  Jact  that  there  is  used  in  the  comjrosi- 
tioii  of  the  extra-seiisatii5i:iiig  L>a:th  the  dye  pinacyanol,  whiyh  ha-s  the 
property  of  rendering  the  enuufeion  actively  sensitive  t:>  the  red  up 
t<i  670  in  the  spectrum,  whilst  tilie  colour-sensitiveness  conferred 
upon  Uie  ordinary  Aiutoclirome  iby  pinachrome  ceases  in.  its  sens'ltis- 
ing  effect  at  about  640  in  tHie  orange.  For  this  same  reason  whilst 
•extra-sensitising  of  the  Autochrome  i)j!ate  by  me«n«  of  the  Thove.'t 
-sensitising  fornnil.i  .coirtaiiidng  jKnaohrome  has  the  advantage  of 
increasing  the  general  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  to  a  notalble  extent, 
it  does  not  cojutribute  apprec.&bly  to  the  im.provemeait  of  tlie  remder- 
ing  of  reds  and  violets.  A  recent  test  ihas  clearly  shown  the  correot- 
ne-Ti  of  this  explanation  «f  the  benetioi:vl  effeot.s  as  regards  colour- 
reiwlering  of  the  Simnieri'  hath.  Iii  short,  e.xtra-sensitising  of  the 
.lutoohrome  pvate  Iby  the  .Simmen  or  Vallot  formula,  far  from  intro- 
ducing a  di.stniibance  of  the  coJ(nn--rendering,  empowers  t.he  plate 
to  deail  to  a  still  higliei-  degree  of  accuracy  with  certain  colours. — 
"Phot.  Coiuleura,"  April,  1912,  p.  77.  "B.J.''  Colour  Snppleracr.t, 
May  2,  1913,  p.  18. 

Exlra-Sennitiiiing  of  Autochrome  Plateg. — F.  Moiipillai'd  jjoints 
out  that  old  hyper-seiisitisinig  soikiticns  cannot  he  made  to  give  good 
re.-iuUs  by  increasiaig  the  time  <;f  immersion  of  tlie  plates.  In  bucIi 
a:i  oAd  batli  the  gre.iter  jwa^t  of  the  pinacyanol  becomes  inactive,  and 
thus  tllM  plate  is  m»de  mmre  seu-sitive  to  yellow  and  green,  but  not 
*j   i-ed. 

For  hyper-seneitising,  therefcre,  a  fi'e^  sotation  should  aJways  be 
Uf.etl.  If  Treed  be,  it  can  be  made  aip  some  time  in  advance.  In  this 
solittion  several  plates  nay  be  treated  sonultaneously  c.<v  successively  ; 
but  after  use  it  should  be  uniiesitatingly  rejected.  The  time  of 
innnersion  may  vary  withhi  wide  limits,  but  sliouild  never  be  less 
than  three  miinites. 

'llhe  degree  of  diliitioji  employed  may  also  be  varied,  but  it  is 
picferable  to  keep  to  Uiat  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most 
Javouriible,  iia/mely,  one  part  of  the  hyper-sen.sitiaing  liquid  to  ten 


paits  (»f  the  bath,  including  one  part  of  amm<Miia  solution.  A 
grj'ate;'  dilution  neces.'^iitates  a  longer  immersion,  and  that  it  is  best 
to  avoid.  In  spite  of  tlie  precautions  taken  in  manufacture, 
Autochrome  plat*s  may  <<«itiiin  minute  (holes  in  Alie  film  of  gelatine, 
and  the  longer  ,i  plate  with  such  a  defeot  is  left  in  contact  with 
liquid  the  greater  is  the  chance  that  the  liipiid  may  make  its  way 
through  into  the  screen-plate  coating,  and  proihice  stains. 

Exi>oiienc6  has  ahowii  that  provided  tlhat  the  dilution  and  time 
of  iinnitiisicn  remain  the  same,  the  results  obtained  by  hyper 
seiisiti.simg  do  iiot  appreciulily  vary  for  diffeaiences  in  temperature 
fi-om  46°  to  60°  Fahr.  (8°  to"l6"  C.).— "  Phot.,"  Janiiars  20,  1914, 
p.   43. 

Li'//it'/'ilter  for  Hiiin'r-Smi'^ilUKl  Aulorhromf. — !•'.  .).  Har- 
greaves  finds  that  Autochromes  iiuide  witih  the  extra-.sensitised 
plates  Imve  sometimes  a  g-eneraJ  greeuialh  hue,  more  esjieciaUy  marked 
in  the  shadows  and  on  iK>utral  tinted  parts  of  the  subject.  The 
effec-t  is  more  likely  to  show  itself  when  using  the  last  portions  of 
.'■,  bottle  of  dye  seiisitiser.  A  prevewtive  of  it  is  the  nse  of  the 
Wriitten  Kl  light-filter  in  place  of  the  light  greenish-yellow  screen 
of  M.M.  Lumiere.  It  may  sometimes  happen  in  the  ngwUr  use  of 
the  Kl  screen  for  e.vtra-seusitised  Autochi-omes  tiliat  a  p.;;kis(h  tint 
is  produced,  but,  in  [Mfftraiture  jKirticuJarly,  sucQi  preu*,  i  inant 
colour  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  greeni.sh  tint. — "Pilot.,"  Ocl^':er 
21,  1913.  p.  350.  

Prizm.v  Two-CoLofR  ('inem.\toi;r.\phv. — ^Some  months  ago— in 
the  "Supplement"  of  April  6,  1917— we  were  able  to  give,  by 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Cory,  of  New  York,  technical  particulars 
of  the  four-colour  process  of  colour  cinematography  introduced  under 
the  name  of  "  Prizma,"  and  yielding,  as  Mr.  Cory  reported  from 
his  personal  observation,  projection  results  of  a  very  high  degree  of 
technical  excellence.  Tlia  original  "Prizma"  process  was  an 
additive  method  in  which  a  series  of  four  successive  filters  was  used 
in  taking  the  negatives,  whilst  in  the  routing  filter  upon  the  pro- 
jection lantern  two  filters  only  were  used,  although  the  projection 
filter  was  of  special  pattern,  providing  sectors  (adjustable)  of  ether 
colours  than  the  two  main  ones  of  red-orange  and  greenisli  blue. 
We  now  learn  from  Mr.  Cory,  in  the  Mot'wn  Picture  Neu!«  of 
January  12  last,  that  a  simplified  form  of  the  "Prizma"  process 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  recent  demonstration  in  New  York.  Ap- 
parently the  distinctive  features  of  the  previous  invention  have  been 
abandoned.  It  is  stated  that  the  colour-sensation  negatives  are  taken 
on  panchromatic  film  alternately  through  red-orange  and  blue-green 
filters,  and  from  the  negatives  thu«  produced  ordinary  black-and- 
white  positive  film  is  printed.  This  film  is  then  treated  by  special 
machines,  so  that  each  red-sensation  image  is  dyed  a  transparent 
red,  whilst  the  green-sensation  images  are  similarly  dyed  transparent 
green.  In  other  words,  the  film  iUelf  is  provided  with  the  colour 
which  previously  was  supplied  in  the  form  of  a  rotating  filter  upon 
the  projection  lens.  Thus  the  "Prizma"  film  in  this  form  is  pro- 
jected at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  or  more  pictures  per  second  m  any 
ordinarv  cinematograph  lantern. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  -ivhereiu  this  process  differs  in  principle  from  that 
of  Kinemacolor,  the  patent  rights  hi  which  some  year  or  two  ago  were 
declared  invalid  on  the  ground  of  insufficient  description  of  the 
division  of  the  spectrum  into  the  two  sets  of  rays  used  in  making 
the  Treen-sensatiou  and  red-sensation  sections  of  the  fihn,  TJie  in- 
corporation of  the  projection  filters  in  the  film  itself  is,  moreover, 
altogether  anala'jous  to  a  piwess  which  was  demonstrated  in  London 
in  May  1915,  under  the  name  of  "  Aurora,"  and  was  attributed  U) 
Mr  Friese  Green,  junr.  In  the  "Aurora"  process,  the  demonstra- 
tion of  which  we  witnessed,  we  'had  simply  the  two-colour  method 
with  the  .projection  filter  replaced  by  colouring  on  the  back  of  the 
oositive  film.  ,     . 

"  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  Mr.  Cory's  description,  the  results 
obtained  by  the  two  processes  exhibit  pretty  much  the  same  technical 
character.  The  colour-rendering  breaks  down  in  places,  and  there 
is  the  liability  to  optical  puLsation  on  the  ecreen,  and  to  a  very  pro- 
nounced flicker  if  the  speed  of  projection  falls  off.     . 

Altogether,  it  does  not  look  as  though  the  commercial  j.rospects 
for  additive  processes  of  colour  cinematography  are  very  encourag- 
ing. We  have  still  to  wait  for  the  ideal  colour  film  which  can  be 
bought  all  complete  by  the  yard  and  inserted  for  projection  into  the 
standard  cinematograph  lantern. 
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110.089.  Feb..  1917)  granted  to  the  Hesa  Ivei  Corporation.     The  objwt 
mirrors  for  the  pui-poHO  of  producing  two  or  more 
I'atent  New*."— Eds.  "  B.  J.") 

reeolntion  of  white  light  into  complementary  components,  but  all 
of  which  throw  av'.ay  •  large  proportion  of  the  available  light. 

In  the  drawings  the  thickness  of  the  gUfs,  and  any  refraction 
thereby,  are  ignored  aa  negligible,  the  first  glass  surface  being  the 
reflecting  one  in  each  coae.  Also  the  incident  light  in  each  case  ia 
.laiumed  to  be  white,  as  covering  all  possible  circumstances,  and  the 
lieam  of  white  light  U  treated  as  composed  simi»ly  of  two  comple- 
"1  ■  iirs— red  and  greon — or  of  three— red,  green,  and  blue, 

nnd  operation  of  the  dichroic  optical  instrument  may 
l)o  liiiit  bt^t  explained  by  reference  to  figs.  1  to  4.  In  figs.  1  and 
5,  10  ia  a  glaaa  reflector  silvered  or  platinised  equally  to  reflect  and 
transmit,  while  in  figs.  2  and  4,  11  is  the  dichroic  or  colour-selective 
tranaparent  reflector.  The  beam  of  light  12  strikes  the  reflector 
diagonally  in  each  case.  Considering  the  beam  as  one  of  white 
light,  it  ia  made  up  of  all  of  the  constituents  of  the  spectrum,  but 
f'  'ice  these  may  be  grouped  into  two  complementary  oom- 

1"  •  and  12'',  which,  added  together,  constitute  white  light. 

In  tig.  1  the  beam  on  striking  the  reflector  10  i*  partly  reflected 
as  to  all  its  constituents,  g'.ving  a  weakened  or  half-strength  beam 
I2fi,  composed  of  a  portion  of  the  rays  12a  and  a  portion  of  the  rays 
I2I>.  The  transmitted  portion  12<1  similarly  comprises  a  pait  of  12a 
and   a  part  of   12t>.    Therefore   there  is  no  colour    selection,    but 


i2 


a  ^ 
Pig.  2. 

merely  a  division  of  the  entire  light  into  two  similar  portions,  one 
reflected  and  the  other  transmitted. 

In  fig.  2  the  transparent  reflector  11  is  provided  with  a  dichroie 
surface.  If  this  were  theoretically  perfect  the  action  would  be  aa 
shown,  the  component  12a  being  reflected  in  toto  and  the  rays  12S) 
traiismitt«d  in  toto,  thus  giving  an  effective  colour  separation.  For 
•■xample,  the  greens  12a  of  the  spectrum  may  be  reflected  anj  the 
rrda     12b  transmitted. 

In  figs.  3  and  4  coloured  screens  or  transparent  coloured  glasses 
13,  14,  are  shown  interposed  in  the  reflected  and  transmitted  rays. 
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As8umii>g:  13  ill  fig.  3  to  be  a  greeii  screen,  then  the  reflected  portion 
of  the  preen  raj-s  12a  will  pass  through  the  wreen  13.  while  the  Te4 
rays  12*)  will  be  cnt  off  by  it  and  wasted.  Conversely  as  to  the 
transmitted  rays  12<1,  the  red  component  12''  thereof  will  pass 
through  the  screen  14,  as  seen  at  12''<J,  while  the  green  component  12a 
will  be  cut  off  thereby.  As  a  result,  appro-ximately  speaking,  the 
finally  reflected  rays  12"*  will  consist  of  merely  half  the  original 
green  component  12»  of  the  white  light,  while  the  finally  transmitted 
rays  12fxl  consist  of  but  half  of  the  original  red  jiortion  12''  of  the 
white  light.  Losses  will  reduce  the  eventual  rays  to  still  less  than 
50  per  cent. 

In  fig.  4,  liowever,  the  interposition  of  the  green  and  the  red 
.screens  13  and  14  respectively  effects  no  substantial  cutting  off  of 
light,  but  only  a  rectification  in  case  of  a  slight  difference  between 
the  colour  qualities  of  the  dichroic  instrument  11  and  the  screens 
respectively.  Theoretically,  therefore,  all  <yf  the  green  rays  12.' 
are  reflected  from  the  insti-ument  11  and  are  transmitted  through 
the  screen  13,  while  the  balance  of  the  light  is  transmitted  through 
the  instrument  11  and  screen  14,  so  that  the  finally  emerging  rays 
coiLstitute,  witliDut  waste,  the  entire  make-up  of  the  original  white 
light. 

These  principles  are  applicable  to  the  art  of  colour  photography 
in  specific  ways  or  in  an  indefinite  further  variety  of  ways  which 
will  be  readily  suggested  to  those  skilled  in  the  art. 

A  dichioic  optical  instrument  or  colour-selective  transparent 
reflector  realising  the  theoretical  operations  and  results  above  men- 
tioned may  be  produced  in  various  ways,  of  which  those  described 
are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  convenient  examples. 

One  such  mode  of  production  is  by  the  use  of  cei-tain  coal-tar  dyes, 
preferably  the  alkaline  or  basic  coal-tar  dyes.  A  dichroic  reflector 
made  with  a  suitable  coal-tar  dye  gives  greater  efficiency  than  one 
made,  as  mentioned  below,  from  metallic  gold.  The  coal-tar  dye 
is  .jirefeiably  used  in  alcoholic  solution,  and  in  that  condition 
applied  to  the  first  or  front  surface  of  a  perfectly  clean  glass  plate 
of  suitable  quality.  The  dye  that  is  prefeiu-ed  is  eosine,  although 
fuchsine  and  other  coal-tar  dyes  would  be  available,  and  good 
results  have  been  obtained  from  di-bromfluorescinafe  of  sodium 
mixed  with  eosine.  Dyes  of  different  colours  would  give  different 
kinds  of  separation,  but  it  has  been  found  that,  in  aiiv  case,  the  sum 
of  the  reflected  rays  is  in  coloui',  substantially  the  "complement  of 
the  sum  of  the  transmitted  rays.  After  flowing  the  jdate  with  the 
solution  it  should  be  allowed  to  drain,  and  to  di-v  in  upright  posi- 
tion, standing  upon  an  absorbent  material,  such  as  blotting  paper. 

As  a  specific-  example,  a  solution  mav  be  employed  containing 
about  20  grs.  eosine  U>  8  ozs.  alcohol.  After  floodiilg  and  draining 
as  described,  the  drying  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  slowly  in  a 
calcium  chloride  box. 

Dichroic  coatings  thus  produced  are  found  to  be  satisfactorily 
uniform,  except  the  lowermost  margin  of  the  plate,  which  mav  be 
discarded.  They  are  fairly  hard  and  durable,  especially  in  dry  air, 
If  protected  from  continuous  exposure  to  strong  light;  if  injured 
they  are  easily  and  cheaply  replaced. 

A  coating  so  .produced  by  the  use  of  eosine  will  so  act  upon  white 
ight  a.s  to  reflect  a  preponderance  of  green,  giving  an  appearance 
like  a  hard,  polished  green  metal,  while  likewise  a  pi-eponderance 
of  red  1.=,  transmitted.  ,  This  increases  the  speed  eflJciencv  of  the 
camera,  especially  since  red  is  the  least  actinic  colour, '  and  the 
recording  of  the  red  is  the  time-consuming  operation. 

Theoretical  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  relative  action 
of  clear  glass,  half-silvered  glass,  and  the  eosine  dichroic  reflector 
as  between  the  transmitted  and  the  reflected  porti(Ui  of  the  light  by 
the  following  table,  which  ai>prox  imates  the  actual  results  :— 


Transmitted. 

Reflected 

Clear  Glass 

90  R* 
90  G 
90  B 

10  R 
10  G' 
10  B 

Half  Silvered 
Glass 

50  R* 
50  G 
50  B 

50  R 
50  G' 
50  B 

Eosine  Dichroic 
Reflector 

80  R* 
50  G 
80  B 

20  R 
50  G* 
20  B 

.Assuming  the  transmitted  red  and  the  reflected  green  light  is  to 
be  utilised,  the  above  table  indicates  that  clear  glass  will  give  90 
per  cent,  of  the  red  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  green  light ;  half- 
silvered  glass  50  per  cent,  of  the  red  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  green 
light;  eosine  dichroic  reflector  30  per  cent,  of  the  red  and  50  per 
cent,  of  the  green  light.  In  each  case  losses  will  reduce  the  figures- 
given,  but  the  dichroic  reflector  clearly  affords  an  increased  pro- 
portion of  the  respective  colours. 

Anotlier  dichroic  coating,  less  delicate  and  more  durable,  although, 
not  so  efficient  as  the  coal-tar  dye  reflector,  is  one  on  which,  at  the 


Fig.  4. 

first  or  front  surface  of  the  glass  plate,  is  deposited  a  thin  film  of 
pure  gold.  A  propevly-made  dichroic  reflector  of  this  kind  will 
reflect  more  than  half  of  the  orange-red  light,  and  transmit  more- 
than  half  of  the  green  light.  The  gold  film  should  be  exceedingly 
thin,  and  may  be  electrically  deposited  in     vacuum. 

When  a  thin  gold  deposit  is  used  as  a  dichroic  reflector  it  may 
be  employed  in  making  up  a  compound  prism,  as  has  previously 
been  proposed,  the  ruddy  reflecting  surface  being  used  for  seniing 
light  through  a  red  screen,  while  the  greener  transmitted  light  is- 
passed  through  a  green  screen. 

Othei   practical  apjdications  of  this  invention  will  suggest  thcm- 


Pig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


selves  to  those  skilled  in  the  art.  Colour  photography  cameras  are 
already  known,  wherein  two  or  more  separate  negatives  are  simul- 
taneously exiposed  through  different  colour  screens,  and  sucli  cameras- 
have  been  frequently  provided  -with  one  or  more  diagonal  trans- 
parent reflectors,  which  transmit  part  of  the  light  and  reflect  part 
to  another  plate.  Where  in  such  cameras  it  was  desired  to  utilize 
only  the  first  glass  surface  for  reflection  in  order  to  avoid  double 
reflection,  and  therefore  double  outlines,  the  transparent  reflector 
was  constituted  of  coloured  glass  as  specified,  and  other  expedieiit» 
have  been  resorted  to  to  prevent  such  double  reflection.  None  o£ 
these  means  have  involved  or    suggested    the    use    of    a    dichroic 


2^5 


Fig.  8. 


reflector,  and  the  reflected  image  in  each  case  was  simply  a  reduce! 
percentage  of  all  the  constituents  of  the  original  beam  of  light.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  the  present  invention  would  be  applicable 
in  comiection  with  hitherto  known  structures  to  effect  an  increase  in 
efficiency  therein. 

Simple  forms  of  illustrative  embodiments  are  shown  in  figs.  5,  6, 
7,  and  8  herein. 

The  colour  photography  apparatus  of  fig.  5  may  be  employed 
either  for  taking  or  exhibiting  colour  photographs.  While  truer 
colour  -effects  may  be  reproduced  on  the  tri-colour  system  iuvolving 
the    three    primacy    colours — red,    greea,    and   blue — approximate 
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jetted  wdtliout  the  use  of  t.hf  dicliroic  reflector  11,  by  removing  a 
fi»nl  portion  46  of  the  caaing  20  and  »U  of  tihe  optical  deivdces  in 
front.  <A  the  lenses  30.  31,  with  the  exception  of  tihe  shuittcr  34,  whidi 
latltcT  would  be  replaced  by  a  pair  of  Gutters.  The  two  leiiees  30. 
51,  would  throw  their  images  on  the  curtain  and  with  sUght  rela,tive 
adjustment  of  the  lenses,  these  images  could  be  broiigiht  iiiito  coinci- 
dence eo  as  to  blend  the  colours  properly. 

It  haa  been  stated  Above  that  the  described  novel  princi,ple8  may 
be  eraptoyed  in  a  three-colour  camera.  In  the  caaiiera  represented 
in  fig.  7,  the  rays  of  light  •projecte<l  inwardly  by  the  lens  21  first 
encounter  the  diohroac  reflector  11,  which  d*  incliii>ed  bacKwardly 
from  the  v>ertical  at  an  luigle  of  45  deurees,  so  that  it  throws  verti- 
cally upward  a  preponderance  of  green  rays  forming  a  green  selec- 
tion imnge,  -Wihile  allowing  a  prepoi»derance  of  red  rays  to  be  trans- 
mitted The  tranamitted  ray.s  also  include  a  sufficient  proportion 
of  blue  rays  to  make  the  desired  (photographic  impression  upon  a 
bliw-aeiMtive  or  ordinary  nuind  film.  The  ascending  green  r.iy.s 
n»y  l>e  rectified  by  a  greeif  glass  before  reaching  the  film  that  is 
tu  Iwtr  the  green-seleotion  image ;  neither  this  green  glass  nor  the' 
Uat-named  film  is  sho>vn  in  fig.  7.  The  transmitted  rays,  however, 
l>«(oi«  rectitkation,  enoount«r  a  vertical  reflector  27  inclined  at  45 
degrees  so  as  to  reflect  an  image  laterally  to  the  'blue-sensitive  ri'.m 
26.  w^ule  the  bulk  of  the  light  ia  traiwnutted  and  is  suita.bly  recti- 
fied in  tiUBuig  tn  the  red-aeiisitive  Kim  23  at  the  rear.  It  is  pre- 
ferred to  conaUtote  the  vertical  Tefle<Jtor  27  of  yellow  gla*.'*  to 
prevent  double  reflection  to  tlie  Blm  28.  A  dichroic  reflector  raglit 
be  eoVLoyed  in  place  of  the  yellmv  glass  27,  capalbJe  of  transmitting 
the  red  and  reflecting  a  preponderaiice  of  blue  Kght. 

To  tmitr  tfie  inailter  more  clear  ajid  by  way  of  exiplanation  of  the 
termiia.logy  in  the  claiims,  the  following  obaerx-ationa  are  made. 
U  will  be  Jwted  that  with  the  diohrmc  instrument  tlie  reflected  per 
coolage  (d  one  oomiitueut  colour  and  tihe  transmitted  percentage  of 
•nolbar  colour,  if  added  together,  will  toUl  more  than  100  jx^r  cent... 
and  any  optical  instrument  giving  this  re»»lt  will  comply  with  the 
main  purposes  of  the  present  improvement.  For  e.xample,  aupp  ise 
the  mrtrummt  rcAecta  30  per  cent,  of  hU  the  green  light  and  trans 
miU  80  per  cent,  of  «U  the  red  liifht,  these  two  percentages  li4«l 
110.  Tli«oretioaUy  a  clear  gtess  could  'be  thinly  silvered  so  as  to 
refl«rt  25  i>er  cent,  of  all  oolouia  and,  therefore,  green,  and  transmit 
75  |>er  c«*.  al  all  coloure  and,  therefore,  red,  but  wiith  such  reflwtor 
the  total  al  percentages  can  awver.exceed  100.  By  i  preponderance 
of  reflected  and  transmiUed  pereeutages,  is  meant  such  pru- 
|H>rtion*  as  toUl  more  tlian  100  per  cent.  The  dichioic 
reflector  is.  in  a  tieni.e,  a  selector  of  colours,  as  contrasted 
with  a  mere  colotired  glaaa  wihi<ih  eliniinatea  undesired  coloui-s, 
thereby  rralifyiii«  the  !i«l»t  by  subtraction.  An  has  been  explaijied, 
tile  i>re«etit  invention  is  more  UMifiil  for  the  t«iking  and  recording 
ui  oUnir  pictur«a.  tout  siiKw  it  can  l»e  used  for  combining  or  blend- 
ing them  for  exiubitim).  the  i*atement  of  claim  is  made  to  cover 
,-.dourH.hot.iKn»|*v  apparatus  broadly.  The  films  22.  23  and  28  of 
(igii  5,  6  and  7.  and  the  two  skies  of  Uie  film  32  of  tig.  8,  may  eidt 
be  lenned  an  image  mirfcice,  and  it  may  either  be  an  image  recoiviig 
rwiriai*  ill  a  puiture-lakiiig  apparatus,  or  an  iniage-liearing  surface 
in  »  picture  exh>l»tiiig  apparatus.  In  every  enrlKidimeirt,  it  will  be 
,i.4iced  that  there  is  an  image  surface  at  each  <rf  tlie  two  appos^er 
.  .Iw  of  the  dichroic  lefletitor.  Uwt  is  to  say,  the  optically  oppof.t« 
F!de«,  so  that  one  (•arries  or  receives  the  traiu>mitU»d  image  and 
the   other  the  reflected  image 


hMiiN'i  or  -Alien  HHo.MKs. — A  New  York  engraving  company  tells 
thi'  following,  experience  in  the  "Inland  Printer"  as  a  warning 
til  oUiers  in  the  trade  :— They  were  given  an  Autfichrome  from 
which  Ui  make  a  set  of  three-colour  blocks  larger  than  the  Auto- 
chrome  "ipy.  The  colour  record  negatives  were  ma.le  by  illumi- 
nating the  Autochrome  from  the  back  with  a  flaming-arc  electric 
lamp,  the  light  going  through  a  piece  of  ground  glass  before  rcai!i:ng 
the  .\utoi-hrom".  The  exposurea  were,  of  course,  prolonged.  aiiJ 
liefore  thev  were  ct>m|>leted  they  found  th.it  the  colour  had  faded 
out  ahiioat  entirely  from  the  Autochrome,  being  bleai'hed  out  by 
the  electric  light.  The  customer  threatened  a  stilt  for  damages, 
claiming  that  the  Autochrome  was  vtiliied  at  a  largo  sum  of  money. 
This  engraving  honse  will  not  receive  Autochromes  as  copy 
hereafter 
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DECENNIA    PRACTICA-COLOUR    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Under  thishcadioE  wc  apply  to  the  various  branches  of  colour  photography  the  processes  of  collection  and  arrangement  accorded  to  some 
fifU  denartrnTnts  of  ordinary  photography  in  the  "  B.  J."during  1916.  These  extracts  are  from  issues  of  the  'British  Journal 
Al«,a3  ••  of  the  voirs  1906  to  1915  and  the  present  scries  of  epitomes  thus  resuscitates  and  brings  together  in  compact  form  much  useful 
Amianac     "'.'^j^^^jj^^^   otherwise  scattered  through  nearly  a  dozen  volumos.-EDS.  "  Colour  Photography  "  Supplement. 

AUTOCHROMES    BY    FLASHLIGHT.    ETC. 


Autoc/irome  Portraits  by  Flashlight.— F.  Moupillard  gives  the 
following  fomvulic  for  a  yght-filtt^r  to  be  used  when  exposing  the 
Autochrome  plate  by  the  "Ideal"  flash  po^vder  of  M.  U'Osmond. 
The  dyes  emi>loyed'  are  qucnoline-yellow,  exto-a  Hoeohst  "  patent- 
blue."  ami  .-escuiine.  The  following  stock  solutions  are  first  pre- 
pared : — 

\.    Qmjioline    yellow    0.5  gm. 

WaAer,    distiJJed    100  c.c.s. 

B.    '•  Pat«nt-hlue/'    Hoechst    0.1  gm. 

Water,    distilled    100  c.c.s.  j 

In  5  to  6  c.c.s.  of  warm  distilled  water,  contained  in  a  graduated  | 
measure  of  25  c.c.s.  capacity,  0.05  gm.  of  .-escuJine  is  dissoK-ed ;  1.3  j 
•  c.c.s.  of  solution  A,  0.6  c.c.  of  sohition  B,  and  12  to  13  c.c.s. 
of  10  per  c-ent.  gelatine  solution  contadnimg  glycerine  in  the  pro- 
jxH-tion  of  2  gms.  per  100  gms.  of  gelatin©  are  added,  and  the 
whole  volume  made  up  to  25  c.c.s.  Thds  warm  solution  is  filtered 
and  flowed  on  to  glass  in  the  propoJtion  of  5  c.c.s.  of  the  mixtuxe 
per  100  square  cjn.  .surface.  It  is  dried  away  from  dust,  and  the 
film  protected  by  cementing  a  second  glass  to  the  first  with  Canada 
>balsam. 

Each  squaje  cm.   of  Uiis  screen  thus  contaijis  :— 

Quinoline-yellow     0.000013  gm. 

"Patent-blue,"    Hoeohst   0.0000012  gm. 

/Escuiine    0.0001  gm. 

The  screen  thus  prepared  is  jdaced  either  before  or  behind  the 
'lens;  in  all  cases  it  is  best  to  focus  with  the  screen  in  position, 
taking  the  usual  precautions  necessary  when  using  the  Autooha'oine 
.plate. 

With  a  lens  of  //4.3  aperture  and  a  full-length  subject  placed 
about  10  ft.  from  the  camera,  8  to  10  gms.  of  the  jiowder  will 
suffice  for  an  exposure.  The  powdei-  should  be  laid  in  a  train 
15  to  20  ins.  long',  and  placed  behind  a  muslin  screen,  the  latter 
being  about  6  to  7  ft.  from  the  sitter.  A  little  diffused  daylight  in 
the  room  is  an  advajitajge,  as  tlie  sitt«r  does  not  then  feel  the 
shock  of  the  brilliant  flash.— " BuU.  Soc.  Fr.  Phot,,"  May  15,  1903, 
.p.  203;  "B.J."  {Colouir  Supplement),  July  2,  1909,  p.  51. 

H.  D'Osraond  gives  some  practical  hints  on  the  use  of  the  Auto- 
chrome  by  the  "  Ideal"  flashlight,  using  the  above  filter.  About 
8  to  10  gms.  of  powder  were  used  alxxut  6  ft.  from  the  subject, 
placing  a  diffusing  screen  of  muslin  about  IB  ins.  in  front  of  the 
light.     A  lens  working  at  //3.8  was  employed. 

A  vigorous  developer  being  necessary,  the  following  solution  was 
■made  up  : — 

Metoqninone    15  gms.         130  grs. 

Sodinm   sulphite,    anhydrous    100  gms.       2  ozs. 

.rimmonia  22  deg.    (0.923)    32  c.c.s.        4^  drs. 

Potass,    bromide 6  gms.  54grs. 

Water    1,000  c.c.s.    20oz6. 

and  diluted  for  u.se  with  four  parts  of  water. — "  Photo-Gazette," 
June,  1909,  p.  141;  "B.J."  (Colour  Supplement),  Aug.  6,  1909, 
p.  60. 

Autodirome  Plaihlight  Portraits. — B.  J.  Talk,  New  York,  uses 
■flaslilight  for  studio  portraits  on  tlie  Autoohrome  plate.  About  200 
grains  of  powder  are  ignited  in  a  narrow  tray,  15  x  1  x  1  inches, 
about  8  to  15  ft.  from  the  sitter.  The  flash  is  always  used  in  one 
fixed  posdtion,  under  a  draught-funnel,  which  clears  the  smoke 
through  the  roof  of  the  studio  quickly,  without  allowing  any  of  it 
t(.  spread  alxnit  the  room.  Vaniatioai  of  lighting  is  obtained  by  rc- 
^^^ranging  the  positions  of  sitter  and  camera,  and  very  pleasing 
results  are  being  obtained.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  without  detailed 
comparison  witli  the  originals,  the  Autochromes  appear  truthful, 
with  perhaps  a  tendency  to  emphasise  the  warm  colours,  which  is 
all  to  the  good  with  most  complexions.  The  modelling  is  good,  and 
the  lifting  of  heads,  busts,  and    half-lengths    is  very  good    and 


even.  In  some  cases  the  relative  sniallness  of  tlie  source  of  light 
.•=hows  itself  by  strong  cast  shadows  (of  the  nose,  for  instance). — 
"  B.J.  "  Colour  Supplement,  March  3,  1911,  p.  23, 

Autochromes  hy  Enelosed-Arc  TAght. — It  has  ibeen  found  that  the 
colour  rendering  of  Autochromes,  illuminated  by  enclosed  arc  when 
using  the  Lumiere  filter,  is  unsatisfactory.  This  is  possibly  due  to 
the  filter  not  absorbing  all  tlie  ultra-violet  rays  in  which  these  lamps 
are  so  rioh.  A  filt«i-  that  will  give  good  results,  however,  can  be 
made  from  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  water.  This  must 
be  very  dilute,  from  l-15t]i  to  l-20th  of  1  jier  cent.,  according  to 
the  width  of  tlie  filter  cell.  1  20th  per  cent,  serving  for  a  cell  one 
centimetre  in  width.— "  B. J.,"  Jan.  29,  1909,  p.  86. 

.Special  Li(/ht-fillcr.-<. — A   von   Hiibl  gives  the  following   fomiuliB 

for  comjiensating  light-filters  for  use  with  arc  and  Ncriist  electric 

light  and  incandescent  gaslight  in  making  Autochrome   expoaures. 

When  working  by  arc  light  there  should  be  less  red  dye  in  Uie 

filter.     .\  suitable   formula  is  : — 

Gelatine   solution,  1    :    15  40  c.c.s. 

Tartrazine   solution,   1     :  500 4  c.c.s. 

.Saffranine  solution,  1     :  7,000  1  c.c. 

^sculin,   dissolved   in  35  c.c.s.    water,   with 

addition  of  3  drops  ammonia  0.4  gm. 

8  c.c.s.  of  this  solution  are  used  for  each  square  decimetre  surface. 
This  filter  used  in  photographing  a  grey  scale  illuminated  by  a 
25-ampere  arc  lamp  gives  a  neutral  reproduction.  It  must  be  re- 
marked, however  that  the  colour  of  the  light  is  dependent  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  state  of  the  carbons  and  on  the  size 
and  mounting  of  the  lamp;  also  on  the  voltage;  and  thus  a  filter 
which  can  be  relied  upon  to  give  constant  compensation  when 
making  Autochrome  exposures  by  arc  light  cannot  be  made. 
Filter  for  Use  with  Nernst  Light. 
When  using  the  Nernst  or  incandescent  gaslight  a  pale  greenish- 
yellow  filter  is  needed,  and  is  best  prepared  by  combining  a  yellow 
screen  with  one  of  pale  blue.  The  screens  being  weak  in  coloui-,  it 
i;,  best  to  make  a  1  :  2,500  solution  of  tartrazhie  by  mixing  10 
c.c.s.  of  the  1  :  500  solution  with  40  c.c.s.  of  water.  The  filter  for 
the  Nerrist  light  is  : — 
Yellow  Screen  : — 

Gelatine  solution,  1     :    15   40  c.c.s. 

Tartrazine  solution,   1     :   2,500 3  c.c.s. 

.'Esculin,  dissolved  in  37  c.c.s.  of  water,  with 

addition  of  3  drops  ammonia  0.1  gm. 

8  c.c.s.  of  this  solution  ai-e  used  per  square  decimetre  surface.    This 
forms  a  yellow  screen.    A  blue  screen  is  made  as  follows  : — 
Blue  Screen  :— 

Gelatine  solution,  1    :    15  40  c.c.s. 

Patent  blue  solution,  1    :  1,000  (Hoechst)  ...      2  c.c.s. 

Water     38  c.c.s. 

7  c.c.s.  of  this  solution  are  used  for  each  square  decimetje  of  glass. 
The  two  screens  ar*  bound  together  as  described  below. 
Filter  roR  I^•CAXDESCENT  Gaslight. 
The  yellow  screen  is  that  given  above  for  the  Nernst  light.  The 
blue  screen  is  a  little  paler;  the  above  "  patent  blue  "  gelatine  solu- 
tion is  used  to  the  amount  of  5  c.c.s.  per  square  deciraetie.  ITiese 
yellow  and  blue  screens  are  cut  to  the  size  required  w^hen  drj-,  are 
cemented  with  Canada  balsam,  and  bound  with  lantern  binding. 
It  is  also  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  Nernst  and  incandescent  light 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  colour  is  liable  to  vary  as  the  lamps  are 
kept  in  use.  U.sed  lamps  emit  a  decidedly  reddish  light,  and  require 
filters  differing  from  those  which  are  correct  for  filaments  or 
mantles  freshly,  taken  into  use.— "Phot.  Rund.,"  Heft  1,  p.  1; 
Heft  2,  p.  17,  1909;  "B.J."  (Colour  Supplement).  Feb.  5,  p.  14, 
and  JIar.  5,  p.  17,  1909. 
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THE  AUTOCHROME  PLATE  IN  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY 

■    m  I 
(«e  great  •dvantaga  which  h»i  b««n  Uken  of  the  Aatoehrome  piocpss  in   tbree-joloui  photo-engraving  is,  we  may  suppose, 
familiar  to  luott  of  our  readers,  who  know  (b«TtJae  of  an  Autochrome  as  a  guide  to  the  fine  etcher  of  three-colour  blooks  and 
may  farther  b«  ac<)uainted  with  the  uie  of  an  Antocbrome  aa  a  lubaidiiirv  original,  dispensing  with  the  making  of  three  separate 
i.ilcjur  sciis:i-  ';vea  inthe  origii  raphing  of  a  painting  or  other  subject  to  be  reproduced  in  three-colour  half-tone. 

I'b'it-i  hthij..  -.,1  its  practice  (.;       .  in  many  i-oloum,  has,  un  the   other  hand,   been   regarded  hitherto    as   a  less 

promising  field  i,n  the  utilisation  of  a  method  inch  a«  that  of  the  Autochrome.  In  regard  to  this  point  it  is  worth  while  to 
rephnt  ihc  opinion  of  an  American  authority  in  pboto-litliography  (Mr.  A.C.  Austin),  who.  writing'  in  the  "  National  Lithographer," 
foreeasta  a  wide  um  of  .\utochrome  platM  among  lithographers. — Eds.  "  BJ."  ] 


Amoxo  cerUin  pboto-«iignver«  Uw  Lnmito*  Autochrome 
plate  is  a  very  weloom*  addition  to  the  means  for  producing 
eoloar  work ;  four-coloar  typographic  printing  plates  made 
tram  the  Autochrome  have  prored  quite  aatiafactory.  Many 
art  »ubjvct«  in  the  Metropolitan  Muaeam  as  well  as  in  other 
iaatituttons  throaghoat  the  country  haT«  been  mads  in  this 
■anner  that  otherwise  could  not  be  made  satiafactorily. 
Valnafile  paintings  tliat  cannot  be  removed  moat  be  photo- 
graphed in  the  institution,  and  while  oftantiaies  the  director 
will  permit  th.-  paint uic:»  to  be  taken  from  the  wall  and  placed 
in  the  ,Uylii;lit,  th-  making  of  a  set  of  oolour-separation 
aegatirea  is  quit,-  a  task— unknown  liglit-factor ;  lack  of  dark- 
room facihtito,  oic.  Furthermore,  the  finiahing  of  plates 
Made  from  asparation  negatives  is  most  trouhieMine  because 
the  copy  is  not  available  for  oompariaon  aa  the  woric  progiwea. 

Bat  'K^un  a  gOi>d  Autochrome  haa  ben  Mcand,  the  operator 
hm  an  original  from  which  to  make  v  -*  and 

the  ftniaher  has   a  copy   in  ooioma   i.  I'jmea 

•re  not  difficult  to  make,  and  when  carviuiiy  ••xpoaed  and 
dereloped.  th<»  fidelity  to  the  original  is  roost  gratifying. 

It  sennm  ^'rangs  to  me  tiiat  the  lithographer  has  not  ma.lt- 
more  of  Uii<  %-aluaMe  pnxjeas.  I  do  not  happen  to  know  of 
a  siagle  inManc  wherein  it  haa  been  ase<j.  Poaaibly  tdhia  is 
due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  or  a  lack  of  appreciation,  and  it 
do«a  seem  that  a  few  point<>rs  would  be  welcome. 

rt  ia  not  necessary  b>  ditciui  tiw  details  of  esfMiMire  and 
derrak^mant  of  the  AutuRhrome  plate,  llio  awnafacturers 
■apply  fii!  photographic  magay.inrx  from 

time   to    ■  <«   of   many   op«jrat<irs    with 

TalaaUe  luut»  lot  -Je  diffieoltiM  that  oocasiou- 

ally  crop  up.     It  »  •■•sary  to  t«U  how  the  photo- 

e»gT«ver  works  and  ponnt  out  what  the  lithographer  should  do. 


When  the  photo-engraver  has  an  Autochrome,  which  is  a 
fran.<parency  or  positive,  in  colour,  he  puts  it  in  the  camera 
and  directs  the  li^t  through  it,  using  oolour  filters  to 
separate  it  into  the  necessary  primaries.  He  uses  pro<'e« 
diy-plates  with  tlie  half-tone  screen  and  gets  negatives  re;idy 
for  the  etcher.  A  good  operator  is  careful  to  g««  tJ»e  proiier 
oolour  filten  and  is  cautious  in  his  exposures,  for  unless  aU 
exposures  are  correctly  made  the  good  qualities  of  the  Auto- 
chrome will  be  lost.  Such  an  operator  also  pays  sperial 
attention  to  the  lighting,  knowing  fuH  well  the  danger  of  an 
intense,  direct  light  from  a  powerful  arc  lamp.  The  colours 
in  an  Autochrome  are  nwre  or  less  fugitive,  and  many  a  g'lod 
plate  has  been  ruined  through  careless  lighting.  [Mure 
probably   from  excessive  heating.— Eds.    "  B.J."] 

It  is  conceded,  of  course,  that  even  with  the  beat  Autochiouie, 
to  begin  with,  and  the  most  skilful  separation  of  colours, 
there  will  be  more  or  less  correction  neoeBSsry  in  the  finishing 
of  the  plates,  much  of  which  is  due  to  the  half-tone  direct 
iiimmi  negative,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  more  labour 
ia  leqtured  than  would  be  necessary  with  separation  negatives 
direct  from  the  copy. 

With  the  lithographer  the  procedure  is  entirely  different, 
and  I  believe  the  following  is  uniqae.  Ihat  it  is  wholly 
practical  can  be  easily  demonstrated,  and,  to  one  that  knows, 
quite  obvious. 

First  of  all  tvo  Autochromes  ajo  required,  one  to  be  nSi^J 
as  copy  and  one  for  the  reproduction,  but  not  both  made  in 
the  same  way. 

The  manufacturers'  instructions  say,  develop  the  exposed 
AutoahroDoe  for  a  given  number  of  minutes;  rinse  off  the 
developer,  apply  the  reversing  solution  and  afterwards  re- 
develop in  dayUght.     The  result  is  a  positive  in  the  colours 
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of  the  original.  No  fixing  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  required 
and  but  very  little  washing.  Bear  in  mind,  please,  that  this 
is  a  positive,  and,  as  sucli,  represents  the  original  in  colour 
i-ange  and  tonaJ  values. 

Just  such  a  positive  is  required  by  the  lithographer,  which, 
as  said  before,  is  to  be  used  as  copy  for  tlie  lithographic 
artist  to  follow,  but  not  for  the  photographer  to  make 
m^atives  from. 

A  second  Autochrome  exposure  is  made  and  developed  to 
the  right  density  but  not  reversed.  After  development  the 
plate  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  hypo  bath.  The  result  will  be  a 
negative,  not  a  positive,  and  the  colours  will  be  complemen- 
tary. If  the  subject  was  a  lady  in  a  red  dress,  tliat  was  red 
in  the  positive  Autochrome,  this  dress  would  be  green  in  the 
negative  Autochrome,  and  likewise  every  colour  and  tone 
would  be  in  its  complementary  value — roughly  speaking,  the 
yellows,  blue;  the  reds,  green;  the  blues,  orange.  This  com- 
plementary negative  is  placed  in  the  camera  just  the  same 
as  the  positive.  The  colours  are  separated  into  the  primaries 
with  proper  selection  filters  in  the  same  majmer  but  without 
the  half-tone  screen.  The  result  is  positive,  a  continuous-tone 
rendering  in  black  and  white  of  the  particular  colour  selection. 
If  the  job  is  to  be  made  in  six  colours,  make  as  many  positives, 
using  special  filters  to  get  just  the  values  required  for  each 
colour.  Of  coui-se,  .some  skill  and  experience  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  .particular  filters  and  varying  'densities,  but 
as  filters  can  be  obtained  in  almost  infinite  variety  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  selection. 

It  is  well,  also,  in  making  Autoohromes  to  use  a  fairly 
large  plat«;  while  they  are  somewhat  expensive,  the  cost  is 
really  immaterial.  If  the  light-factor  is  obtained  by  means 
of  a  photometer  before  exposure  there  is  little  danger  of  error 
and  loss.  Furtliennore,  if  the  camera  used  firet  is  rigged 
properly  a  venj  small  trial  plate,  say  3^  x  4  may  be  used  as  a 
test  and  is  comparatively  cheap.  Little  erroi-s  in  exposure 
can  also  be  easilv  corrected. 


It  is  well  to  prepare  a  number  of  cover  glasses  by  fixing  an 
ordinary  dry  plate,  just  out  of  the  box,  thoroughly  fixing, 
washing  carefully  and  staining  in  various  ways  to  get  a  very 
liglit  blue  or  pink,  and  when  needed,  to  bind  one  or  the  other 
to  the  Autochrome.  A  slight  tendency  of  the  original  to  one 
shade  or  the  other  can  be  corrected  with  this  tinted  binder. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  use  a  piece  of  mud  ground  glass  in  con- 
nection with  tile  Autochrome  to  diffuse  the  light  and  assure- 
evenness  of  illumination. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  can  be  accomplished  by  a  judicious 
use  of  tinted  cover  glasses.  One  may  even  go  much  farther  than 
just  blue  and  pink.  Sometimes  yellow  is  helpful,  and  this  or 
the  other  colours  are  made  with  the  cheap  packet  dyes  sold  for 
dyeing  purposes  in  nearly  all  drug  and  departmental  stores. 
It  is  only  to  be  remembered  that  correction  is  always  with  a 
colour  that  is  complementary  to  the  error.  That  is  to  say,  that 
if  an  Autochrome  is  slightly  under-exposed  it  will  have  a  bluish 
cast  in  the  whites  which  can  be  corrected  with  a  yellowish  pink 
cover  glass.  Understand  that  "  bluish  "  and  "  yellowish  pink  " 
are  relative  terms.  Judgment  as  to  needs  is  determined  visu- 
ally. After  suitable  continuous-tone  j)ositives  have  been 
obtained  the  lithograpliic  artist  proceeds  with  brush,  pencil  and 
siomp  to  build  up  the  various  colours  wanted  in  the  same 
manner  that  he  would  do  if  working  on  stone.  Everything  is 
done  that  can  be  done,  and  only  the  skill  or  lack  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  lithographer  determines  the  final  result. 

The  whole  process  is  worthy  the  earnest  attention  of  all  litho- 
graphers. And  although  Autochrome  iplates  are  made  in 
France,  and  the  U-boat  has  been  a  meneice  to  shipping,  we 
are  yet  able  to  get  all  the  plates  we  need — at  least  all  that  are 
required  at  present. 

"  When  this  cruel  war  is  over"  I  predict  a  big  demand  for 
Autochrome  plates,  or  plates  of  a  similar  character,  by  the 
lithographic  trade,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  wide-awake  man 
to  get  on  the  job  now. 

,  A.  C.  AtTBTIN. 


DECENNIA    PRACTICA— COLOUR    PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Under  this  heading  we  apply  to  the  various  branches  of  colour  photography  the  processes  of  collection  and  arrangement   accorded  to  some 
fifty  departments  of  ordinary  photography  in  the    "B.J. "during   191G.         These   extracts  are  rom  issues  of   the    "British  Journal 
Almanac  "  of  the  years  1906  to  1915,  and  the  present  series  of  epitomes  thus  resuscitates  and  brings  together  in  compact  form  much  useful  J 
information,  otherwise  scattered  through  nearly  a  dozen  volumes. — EDS.  "  Colour  Photography  "  Supplement. 

AUTOCHROMES    BY    FLASHLIGHT.    ETC. 


PhotomicTography  hy  Limelight  on  the  Autochrome  Plate. — M. 
ManpiUard  gives  the  following  fornmla  for  a  compensating  filter  to 
be  used  when  using  limelight  as  the  illuminant  in  photo-micro  work 
on  the  Autochrome  plate  : — 

Stock  Solutions. 

A.  Quinoline  yellow  0.5  gm.        44  grs. 

Water,  distilled   100  c.c.s.     20  ozs. 

B.  Brilliant  acid  green  6  B   0.1  gra.         1  gr. 

Waiter,   distilled   l.OOOc.c.s.  20  ozs. 

In  5  to  6  c.c.s.  of  distilled  water  placed  in  a  25  c.c.  bottle  there  is 
first  da.<»olved  0.05  gm.  of  sesculine,  0.5  c.c.  of  solution  A  is  then 
added,  1  c.c.  of  solution  B,  aiiid  then  12  to  13  c.c.s.  of  10  per  cent. 
gelatine  sokition  in  glycerine.  The  volume  is  made  up  to  25  c.c.s. 
with  distilled  water,  filtered  hot,  and  flowed  upon  the  glasses  in 
the  proportion  5  c.c.s.  of  the  mixture  per  100  sq.  cm.— "  BuU.  Soc. 
Fr.  Phot.,"  June  15,  1909,  p.  245;  "B.J."  (Colour  Supplement), 
Aug.  6,  1909,  p.  61. 

lAght-PiUtrs  for  Autochrome  FlasMight  Exposures.— F.  Novak 
has  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments,  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
J.  M.  Eder,  in  the  preparation  of  a  light-filter  which  would  be  suit- 
able for  use  with  the  very  actinic  magnesium  flash^powder,  which 
is  prepared  by  mixing  one  part  of  anhydrous  thorium  nitrate  with 
two  parts  of  magnesium  powder. 


Novak  started  from  a  fomlula  for  daylight  exposures  given  to  him        j 
by  Dr.  E.   Koniig,  of  Hoechst.     This  yields  excellent  results,  and        I 
does  not  seem  so  far  to  have  been  published.     It  is  as  follows : — 
To  100  c.c.s.  6  per  cent,  gelatine  solution  add  : — 

Eapid  filter  Yellow  K.  1:200  12  c.c.s. 

Kristall   ponceau,    1:800    4  cc.s. 

Water    4  c.c.s. 

This  dyed  gelatine  solution  is  filtered  and  used  in  the  proportion 
of  7  c.c.s.  per  100  sq.  cm.  of  surface.  Two  flat  glass  plates  coated  in 
this  manner  are  cemented  together  to  form  the  light-filter.  A  suit- 
able cement  is  Canada  balsiun  dissolved  in  chloroform. 

This  light-filter,  as  just  mentioned,  though  excellent  for  daylight 
woi-k,  is  not  the   best    for    flashlight    exposures.      The    following 
modification  made  by  Novak  has  given  excellent  results  in  flashlight 
work : — • 
To  100  c.c.s.  6  per  cent,  gelatine  solution  add : — 

Rapid  filter  yellow,  1:200  15  c.c.s. 

Kristall  ponceau,    1:800   4  c.cs. 

Water 4  c.c.s. 

The  dyed  solution  is  filtered  as  before,  coated  oai  glass  again  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  cemented  to  a  pliin  cover  glass  with 
Can.i,da  balsam. — ^Eder's  "Jalwbuch,"  1911,  p.  190;  "  B.  J.,"  Colour 
Supplement,  Dec.  1,  1911,  p.  68. 
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COPIES.    PRINTS.    NEGATIVES.    ETC.,    FROM    AUTOCHROMES. 


<■    k/    .i  rii"  /..i'«i' ■    hij  .Vii'jiif'iuin  Light.     A.   Sevewetz  lias 

,      b*d  the  appar;»tus  ilevisoil  by  MM.   Lamiere  and  hinu«lf  for 

-  -.       :    t.uit  aud  rriuiily-ulitaina1>Ie  light  by  which  to  print 

A  irane  on  to  an  Aut.>chr<>me  plat«  w>tih«jut  a  camera. 

\  .-lit!  Ikix  a  B  C  D,  40  cm.  long,  light-proof,  ami 

i'  !  '    avoid    refl«ctions,  has    in    it«    back  C  D  an 

>[i«iiing   in    »i:uh    u  fitted   a  special  screen   E,  to    give    au    exact 

'rthochromatic  ofFect  with  the  magiiesiuin  light.       This  aperture  can 

be  opened  and  closed  at  will  with  the  aid  ol  a  shutter  V,  which 

slide*  in  a  grooTe. 

In  the  back  of  the  box   is  put  a  close'l  <   I,  in  wkich  is 

placed    first    the    Autochrumo   O,    to    be    :  i    glass    side    in 

front— I.e.,   th«  surface  C  D — and 'also  the  seusa;ve  Aatoobronie 


plate  P.  foti:  ,.  ,;,...->  side  in  contact  with  the  Aalochrome.  and  then 
the  usual  liU<  k  cardboard.  The  frame  is  closed  with  the  aid  of 
the  shutter  K.' 

\  mor.-vbla  mppoK  G  carri^  a  apiral  of  iroo  wirs  8,  placed  hon 
xmitally,  in   which  the  magncaiom   riblmn  M  is  placed  during  the 
burning.      llie   iron   wire   spiiml    is   meant   to   giTa  the   necessary 
I  '  7  he  sii  I '  '  iced  at  a  certain  distaiior 

I  box,  aikl  if»y  that  the  magncaium 

I  i      :i  u  on  A  lf%  el  witii  iim  centre  u(  Lbe  screen. 

iron-wire  spiral  must  have  a  diametar  of  0.3  to  0.5  mm.. 
'      '   there  is  one  turn  of  the  spiral 
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■  ea  the  following  formulir  for  a  compensating  light- 

•TUshoseanbesataeMaSsd  hf  aa  aHlaarr  camera  ilfom  whieh  lbs  lens  has 
liMa  laJtm  svsyi  OstIbc  a  sn«B>eiil  Ofeatac  rro^Ua'  "*>b  *  heUer  deep  aaoagb 
to  earr7  two  siiperlianesi  plalii. 


filter  for  use  when  making  co[)its  ot  Autocluximes  ou  sensitive  Aut..- 
chrome  platts  using  magnesium  ribbon: — 
SOLTJTICN  No.  1. 

Celatine  (7  :  100)     40  c.c.i. 

Tiiitriizine  (1  :  500)     .'. 4    c.c.s. 

!'l..  I   i  .^aflranine   (1:   7.000)      4    c.c.s. 

.ViSiuHnc    (0.4  gm.   in  35  cc.s.   water  plus 

3  drops  ammonia)     35  c.c.s. 

Solution  No.  2. 

Gelatine   (6:   100)      100  c.c.s. 

Rapid  filter  yellow  K  (1  :  200)  2.5    c.c.s. 

Water         17.5  c.c.s. 

Solution  No.  1  was  flowed  on  glass  in  the  proportion  of  8  c.c.s.  per' 
100  tq.  cm. ;  solution  No.  2  in  the  proportion  of  7  c.c.e.  for  the 
same  area.  The  two  filters  were  dried  and  botnul  film  to  film  for 
use.  In  usine  this  filter  it  should  be  noted  that  MM.  Lumiere 
direct  the  u.w  of  16  cm.  of  magnesium  ribbon  held  in  a  spiral  of 
1  cm.  width  for  an  average  transparency.  In  using  the  above 
filter  under  otherwise  identical  conditions  3  cm.  of  ribbon  was 
used.  It  is  therefore  better  to  use  the  ribbon  in  a  spiral  J  cm.  in 
width  in  order  to  prevent  the  magnesium  band  falling  out. — "  Phot. 
Rund,"  Heft  11,  1910,  p.  125;  "B  J.,"  Colour  Supplement,  Sept.  2. 
1910.  p.  67. 

Tkrrr-Ctiliiur  Carbon  I'rinii  from  .•lu^o/:Aromeoi.--Achille  GiirraVa 
gives  the  following  working  details  of  tlio  process  fonnd  by  him  to 
yield  three-colour  reproductions  of  Autochromee  on  paper  which  are 
equal  in  brilliancy  and  colour  rendering  to  the  originals. 

The  first  thing  to  obtain  is  a  satisfactory  set  of  three-colour 
negatives  from  the  original  Autoohrome.  T.!iese  are  made  by 
contact  in  the  following  manner  : — ^The  source  oHight  is  one  filament 
of  a  Radax  Nernst  lamp.  The  .Autochrome  is  placed  in  an  ordinary 
Lumiere  Aut4x;hrome  reproducing  box,  in  contact  with  a  Wratten 
Panchromatic  plate.  To  the  front  of  the  Lnm"iere  reproduction 
l)ox  (after  removal  of  its  shutter  and  yellow  filter)  is  fixed  a 
Thomton-Pickard  studio  shutter,  which  enables  one  to  give  accurate 
time  exposures  as  necessary.  In  front  of  this  shutter  is  placed  a 
S4't  of  l|-in.  square  aharp-cut  analysis  filters,  for  Nemst  light. 
Between  the  filters  and  the  light-source  is  interposed  a  sbee\  of 
fine  ground  glass  (a  fixed-out  matt-emulsion  gelatjbe  plate,  a  Pof^et 
mxtt  transparency  plate  will  do).  The  distance  of  lamp  filameait 
from  face  of  analysis  filters  is  about  5  ins. 

\n  exposure  is  then  made  through  the  red  filter.  .\i\  ordinary 
density  .Autochmme  gives  a  good  negative  with  30  seconds  exposure^ 
The  grern  and  blue  filters  require  each  three  times  the  exposure  for 
the  red  filtar,  viz.,  90  secoi^ds. 

The  negatives  are  developed  all  three  together  in  the  same  disb, 
if  poesible,  with  a  Rodinal  1  in  22  for  five  minutes,  which  gives  a 
•oft,  delicate  negative.  lu  <«me  cases  a  negative  with  a  little  more 
vigour  in  it  is  belter,  especially  for  carbon  |>rinting,  and  this  is 
easily  obtained  by  slightly  increasing  the  time  of  development  with 
the  Addition  of  a  few  drops  of  10  per  cent,  bromide  solution  to  the 
d.  neci-ssary. 

:ve9  are  all  very  good  and  clear.  In  the  yellow-printing 
ncjsiluu  I  blue  filler)  the  granular  structure  of  the  Autochrome 
plate  is  very  marked,  but  it  has  no  imjwrtanco  whatever  in  tha 
printing  process,  as  this  gfanular  structure  will  be  absolutelj; 
invisible. 

Ill  ili»li  iT  piiiilimt  negative  (green  filter)  the  Autochrome  gnuinUr 
stnicrmV  ^  much  Teas  marked  and  therrcd  prints  are  *ery  smooth 
and  clear 

The  blue-printing  negative  (red  filter)  is  the  one  to  give  ns  trouble, 
as  the  graimlar  structure  cornea  out  very  marked,  and  in  supei- 
im|meing  the  blue  print  on  the  yellow  and  red  prints  the  granular 
structure  of  the  blue  print  is  much  too  evident. 

A  softening  of  the  general  granular  structure  on  all  three  plate* 
was  necessary  to  begin  with,  and  this  wiw  easily  obtained  without 
the  loss  of  any  detail  in  the  negatives  by  intcrpo.sing  a  border  mask 
of  notepapcr  betwt.en  the  Autochrome  film  and  the  panchromatic 
pbite  before  making  the  exposures.  This  had  the  desired  effec't  of 
greatly  sfiftening  the  granular  structure  on  the  resulting  negatives. 

.\s  a  further  aid  to  reduction  of  grain  it  is  well  to  interpoee  a 
thin  sheet  of  celluloid  bilween  diie  Wue  Bensaition-iM^tive  aad  th» 
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blue  ii«ne  when  printing,  and  this  has  the  desired  eBect  of  prac- 
tically nullifying  most  of  ita  obtmsive  granular  structure. 

For  printing  the  three  negatives  use  the  Autotype  three-colour 
tissues.  Sensitising  Ta  done  with  a  qnick-drying  sensitiser  (see 
under  "  Carbon  Printing  "). 

It  will  be  found  that  the  average  strength  of  the  bath  wUl  be 
4  per  cent,  for  the  red  tissue  and  3  per  cent,  for  the  blue  and 
vellow  tiasuee  for  printing  portraita  in  the  sun,  as  the  red  tissue  is 
re<]uired  to  cover  more  of  the  high-Iighta  in  iha  flesh  tints  than  the 
yellow  or  blue.  However,  the  question  of  strength  of  sensitising 
baths  is  one  to  be  adjusted  for  each  set  of  negatives. 

It  is  best  to  print  in  tffe  sun,  and  to  use  a  Watkins  exposure  meter 
and  stop-watch  for  timing  exposures.  Once  these  are  fixed  for  a  set 
of  negatives,  prints  from  it  can  be  made  at  any  time  without 
difficulty. 

In  the  case  of  a  portrait  with  dark  background  of  green  foliage 
the  printing  data  are: — 

Blue  tissue  3  per  cent,  epirit  haih :  printing  ratio,  8^  times  WaJt- 
kina"  standard  met«r  tints. 

Red  tissue  4  per  cent,  sipirit  bath :  printing,  ratio,  6  times  Wat- 
kins'  standard  meter  tinlta. 

Yellow  tissue  3  per  cent,  spirit  bath :  printing  ratio,  6  times 
Waticins'  standard  meter  tints. 

Considering  that  the  overage  time  for  the  dai'keniag  of  Watkins" 
Steadfast  paper  in  sunliglilt  is  about  5  seconds,  these  exposures  for 
the  tissue  work  out  to : — 

Blue     6  X  8i  =     51  seconds. 

Red     ....K.;*,.    6  x  6     =     36       „ 

Yellow :..    6  x  5     =     30 

And  therefore  1  minute's  good  sunlight  is  sufficient  to  print  a  set 
of  negatives. 

As  temporary  support,  celluloid  waxed  with  Vanguard's  "  Glisso- 
lene  "  is  excellent  in  all  respects.  Aj?  cementing  medium  between  the 
three  films  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  hard  gelatine  in  water  is  used, 
and  applied  as  cold  as  possible  to  the  paper  print  laid  flat  on  a  piece 
of  glass  or  opal,  gently  lowering  on  to  its  gelatine-solution-covered 
surface  the  next  film  to  be  superimposed  on  its  celluloid  temporary 
support. 

A  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  will  allov^  the  gelatine  solution  to 
be  kept  in  use  for  some  time  and  used  repeatedly. 

.  Benzole  cleans  the  wax  off  the  surface  of  the  prints  after  stripping 
the  celluloid,  and  a  ten  minutes'  immersion  of  the  finished  print  in 
a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  alum  serves  to  harden  and  render  insoluble 
the   cementing  gelatine. — "B.J."    (Colour   Supplement),   March   6, 

1914,  p.  10. 

^^ ' 

A  PIONEER  IN  COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
The  interesting  references,  writes  a  correspondent,  to  the  older 
photographic  text  books  and  to  other  literature  of  the  past,  made  in 
the  "  B.J.  "  a  few  weeks  ago,  recalls  to  me  a  name  which  has 
bec'ome  largely  lost  sight  of  by  writei-s  on  colour  photography, 
although  it  is  one  which,  in  certain  respects,  desei-\-es  to  be  ranked 
with  Du  Hauron's.  I  refer  to  Henry  CoUen,  at  one  time  miniature 
painter  to  Queen  Victoria,  who  in  the  year  1865  suggested  a  general 
process  for  making  photographic  prints  in  natural  colours.  He 
wrote  in  terms  of  Brewster's  theory  of  colour,  but,  none  the  less,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  signalise  what  he  had  to  say  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  present  generation.  If  *I  am  not  mistaken,  his  paper 
— it  was  a  very  short  one — appeared  in  The  British  Jocrnal. 

CoUen's  suggested  process  was  communicated  in  a  letter,  which 
appeared  in  the  "  B.J.  "  of  October  27,  1865,  and  ran  as  follows. — 
Eds.   "  B.J.  "  :— 

Photography  in   Natural  Colours. 

In  a  recent  conversation  the  above  subject  was  mentioned,  but, 
although  often  thought  of  heretofore,  all  I  could  then  say  on  it  was 
tliat  to  obtain  the  natural  colours  of  objects  superadded  to  the  prac- 
tice of  photography  as  it  now  stands  is  by  far  less  an  apparent 
impossibility  than  the  present  practice  of  photography  would  have 
been  in  1765,  if  it  could  even  have  been  dreamed  of;  that,  there- 
fore, it  was  jiot  to  be  considered  a  hopeless  case.  It  occurred  to 
me,  however,  this  morning  that  if  substances  were  discovered  sensi- 
tive only  to  the  primary  colours — that  is,  one  substance  to  each 
c^^ilour — it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  photographs  with  the  tints,  as 
in  Nature,  by  some  such  means  as  the  following  : — 

Obtain  a  negative  sensitive  to  the  blue  rays  only ;  obtain  a  second 


negative  sensitive  to  the  red  rays  only ;  aind  a  titird  sensitive  to  t^e 
yellow  rays  only.  There  will  tJius  have  been  three  plat^  «bWned 
for  printing  in  colours,  each  plate  having  extracted  all  its  own 
peculiar  colour  from  every  part  of  the  subject  in  which  it  has  been 
combined  with  the  other  two  colours,  and  being  in  a  certain  degree 
analogous  to  the  tones  used  in  chromo-lithography.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  if  a  surface  be  prepared  for  a  positive  picture,  sensitive 
to  yellow  rays  only,  and  that  the  two  negatives  sensitive  only  to 
blue  and  red  be  superimposed  either  on  the  other,  and  be  laid  on 
this  surface,  the  action  of  light  will  be  to  give  all  the  yellow  existing 
in  the  subject;  and  if  this  process  be  repeated  on  other  surfaces 
sensitive  only  to  red  or  blue  respectively,  there  will  have  been  pro- 
duced three  pictures  of  a  coloured  object,  each  of  which  contains 
a  primitive  colour  reflected  from  that  object. 

Now,  supposing  the  first  great  point  achieved — viz.,  the  discoTery 
of  substances  or  preparations  each  having  sensitiveness  to  each  of 
the  primary  colours  only — it  will  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
negatives  being  received  on  tlie  surface  of  a  material  quite  trans- 
parent and  extremely  thin,  and  that  being  so,  are  used  as  above — 
i.e.,  each  pair  of  super-imposed  negatives  to  obtain  the  colour  of  the 
third^that  three  positives  will  be  obtained,  each  representing  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  form  of  the  object,  but  only  one  primary 
of  the  decomposed  colour  of  it.  Now,  if  these  three  positives  be 
received  on  the  same  kind  of  material  as  that  used  for  the  nega- 
tives, and  be  then  laid  the  one  on  the  other,  with  true  coincidence 
as  to  the  form,  and  all  laid  upon  a  white  surface,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  imagine  that  the  effect  would  be  not  only  the  represen- 
tation of  the  form  of  the  object,  but  that  of  its  colour  also,  in  all  its 
compounds. 

Very  perfect  contrivances  would  be  required  to  produce  true 
superposition  of  both  negatives  and  positives,  and  a  considerable 
difficulty  would  exist  in  handling  the  extremely  thin  material. 
This,  however,  as  well  as  all  other  difficulties,  will  easily  be  over- 
come when  the  chemist  has  discovered  the  three  preparations  which 
are  each  of  them  sensitive  to  one  of  the  primary  colours  only. 

Althougii  the  idea  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  in  words  may 
be  utterly  worthless,  I  am  unwilling  to  let  it  slip  away  without 
notice,  as  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  a  germ  which  may  grow 
and  bear  fruit  in  due  season.  It  is  a  subject  which  must  have  been 
common  to  the  thought  of  all  intelligent  photographers,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  problem 
with  certain  glimpses  of  success.  The  processes,  I  believe,  have 
never  become  public,  but  if  all  attempts  and  thoughts  on  the  subject 
were  made  known  to  all,  the  desired  end  of  the  vista  would  certainly 
come  into  view  at  an  earlier  period  than  it  would  otherwise  do. 
St.  Albans.  Oct.  17,  1865.  Henry  Collbn. 

^ 

THE  DOUGLASS  PROCESS  OF  CINEMATOGRAPHY-. 
In  the  United  States,  as  we  have  several  times  pointed  out  of  late, 
a  great  degree  of  interest  is  evinced  in  the  development  of  methods 
of  taking  and  projecting  motion  pictures  in  colour.  We  have 
referred  in  past  issues  of  this  "Supplement"  to  the  Prizma  process 
and  Technicolor  processes,  and  we  now  owe  to  the  same  technical 
journalist,  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Cory,  by  whom  advance  information  was 
sent  us  of  these  methods,  some  particulars  just  to  hand  of  the  experi- 
mental woi'k  of  Mr.  Leon  F.  Douglass,  of  San  Raphael,  Cal.,  a 
demonstration  of  whose  results  has  recently  been  given  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Cory,  as  shown  by  the  advance  proof  of  a  lengthy  article 
for  the  "Motion  Picture  World"  which  he  has  sent  us,  evidently 
looks  forward  to  what  Mr.  Douglass  may  acliieve  in  the  near  future. 
It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  process  at  present  outlined  consti- 
tutes any  technical  advance  upon  methods  which  are  well  known. 
The  Douglass  process  is  closely  upon  the  lines  of  Kinemacolor — that 
is  to  say,  it  is  a  two-colour  process,  in  which  the  colour  combination 
upon  the  projection  screen  is  obtained  by  superimposition  of  success- 
sive  impressions  in  the  observer's  eyes.-  On  the  other  hand,  it 
differs  from  Kinemacolor  in  providing  light-filters  upon  the  film  itself 
instead  of  in  the  form  of  a  rotating  segmental  light-filter  upon  the 
projection  lens.  This,  again,  is  a  form  of  process  which  was  demon- 
strated in  London  some  three  or  four  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  Mr.  Douglass,  like  many  other  inventors  in 
this  country.  i.s  turning  his  attention  to  a  subtractive  type  of  process 
designed  to  yield  colour  films  which  C£ui  be  projected  at  tlie  standard 
black-and-white  rate  of  sixteen  jjer  second,  and  will  not  call  for 
special  requirements  in  the  way  of  the  projecting  apparatus. 
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commented    on    the    •  i>ic«<i    by    th*   ooioar,    and 

piobably  not  a  few   i  ^        "  If  coloured  pkotographi 

CAM  lorik  a*  wM  a*  thwe  whjr  abovld  wtt  trouble  ouraelTCa  with 
eUborat«  wiiilindii  of  raloar  pttotegnphj  1 "  Wa  h*v»  been 
infcmed  tlMi  aenie  guilelcM  individaaia  eapeclii  to  aee  an 
•zhibitaoii  of  what  tkejr  oalled  "  r«al  "  cohMr  |>lM>agi'a|ihi, 
but,  fran  paat  experi(«M»ot  aneti  nMMamtoa  a  arash  mailer 
seal*,  it  aettBa  to  a*  that  if  theae  had  been  eotoar  photo- 
graphs of  the  "  Tval  "  variety  rtrj  few  TiaitPra  would  have 
■fed  with  the  rtaults  aa  they  are  now  with  the 
photrtzmpha  ahown,  which  aacm  to  h***  ooae  am 
The  fart  aMRs  to  he  tha  the  art  of 
«'-•..-„  ,.-  p.,.,.ii«  is  only  junt  U-ginning  to  get  a  fair 
chance.  The  air-bniKh  a*  a  mwh&nieal  aid  haa  |>erhap» 
halped  it,  bat,  more  than  that,  it  Menu  that  the  right  people 
h«ve  not  long  begun  to  work  at  the  method.  Not  long  ago 
aJsKiat  anyone  who  cooU  maiu  a  plk>Cogri4>h  aeemed  to  think 
he  ooald  colour  it.  and  acni -mechanical  pmfia,  aurh  a* 
rryatoleum,  belpod  to  foater  thia  delniion.  We  had  aome- 
tiroce  to  put  up  with  the  crudely  tinted  lantern  »lide  <iaube<l 
•  ver  with  aniline  oolonra;  aooMtiaMa  with  bnMDid*-^  colourttl, 
Apparently,  on  th*  nodal  of  oleographa;  while  mor«>  ainbitir>u» 
or  artiatic"  tamperamenta  endeavoured  to  oolour  printa  on 
what  they  oonaiderad  to  ha  Japanwa  principlaa.  A  very  few 
paopie,  who  really  know  aooMihing  aliout  aolbur,  euoeaed«d 
in  giiting  fairly  good  reaulu,  hut  their  work  waa  awamped 
by  tha  «vowd  of  othen  who  thought  that  colouring  on  a 
photographic  baaia  waa  a  simple  operation,  requiring  no 
•pecial  espaiiaBce  of  ooiour  or  oolour  mAuipolatiun.  To  any- 
one who  haa  atndied  oolour,  and  who  B«re  cepecially  haa  tried 
to  paint  in  .N.lr.ur.  it  i%  a  very  dfairiona  fact  that  a  true 
*!'  ia  potaamad  only  by  the  few. 

'' -•   ...-..■, -v.;™.. !«•  fact  that  a  large  number  of 

people  who  can  aee,  nndentand.  and  imiUte  artiflrial  colour 
perfw^ly,  are  hopeleaaly  at  aea  with  nntural  roloor.  Many 
•tnrt'nta  who  ran  copy  a  painting  almost  exactly  will  yet 
fail   abaoltttely  to   paint   a  ain^  tint  correctly  direct   from 


nature,  and  many  quite  excellent  copyists  are  really  no  good 
At  all  at  painting  from  nature.  Some  teachers  attribute  this 
to  the  practice  of  copying,  which  they  therefore  discourage  or 
forbid  as  well  aa  they  can  ;  but,  while  copying  is  undoubtedly 
very  bad  training  for  the  student,  it  seems  certain  that  tem- 
perament haa  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  the  inability  to 
understand  the  oolourinf;  of  nature  ;  and  many  useful  copyists, 
if  they  had  never  bt-en  allowed  to  copy,  would  aever  have  been 
ahle  to  use  roloor  at  all. 

In  the  ancient  days  when  rolonr  photography  of  the  "  real " 
variety  was  an  aheorbing  topic  in  the  photographic  world, 
and  when  nnmerons  individuals  were  putting  forward  their 
own  modified  a,pplications  of  the  ^hnee-colour  process,  it  wa.<! 
only  too  painfully  t«vident  how  many  failed  altogether  to  .show 
any  appreciation  of  colour  as  it  is  in  nature.  The  people 
who  succeeded  in  reproducing  "  natural  colour  "  were  very  fow 
ind««d,  and  hardly  any  of  those  who  failed  seemed  able  to 
appreciata  the  fact  that  they  had  failed.  Numberless 
examplea  of  photographs  in  natural  colours  were  really  hope- 
lemly  unnatural,  and  the  fact  was  so  evident  that  it  proliably 
did  more  than  anything  else  to  cool  off  general  enthusiasm 
for  oolour  work.  A  very  gireat  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
colour  photography  is  the  fact  that  the  individual  who  does 
understand  colour,  and  can  appreciate  it,  can  nearly  always 
|>aint,  and  therefore  has  the  less  need  for  colour  photography. 
IIIU  jJoSO^in  f*^>  i*  wanted  chiefly  by  those  who  cannot 
paint  ftvm  nature,  and  who  are,  therefore,  mostly  very  bad 
jndgra  of  colour.  There  are  exce{>tions,  of  course,  but  there 
are  not  many.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  can  colour, 
though  he  has  no  use  for  colour  photography,  may  very  well 
be  persuaded  to  colour  a  photograph,  and  it  seems  that  the 
best  possible  results  in  the  way  of  colour  work  are  likely  to 
be  the  combined  efforts  of  the  photographer  and  the  8kilk<l 
celenriat,  while  possibly  it  may  be  found  that  the  humble 
copyist  may  do  excellent  work  in  the  production  of  replicaii. 

As   regard*   the  function  of   the   real   colour  photograph    it 
is  difficult  to  say  anything  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  really 
TOOceoaful  paper  process  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.     Then- 
are  two  or  three  processes  which  in  theory  seem   promising  _ 
but  in  practice  seem  to  succeed  only  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
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experts,  who  tell  us  little  about  their  failures.  A  really  good 
simple  process  that  could  !be  worked  /with  mechanical  certainty 
woidd  be  sure  to  find  uses,  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  production 
of  pictures,  or  even  of  pictorial  records,  will  not  be  one  of 
them ;  <>ne  reason  being  that  the  right  men  will  never  use  it. 
The  representation  of  etiU  life  objects  or  commercial  articles 
is,  however,  a  simpler  matter,  somewhat  on  a  par  with  copy- 


ing, and  within  the  capabilities  of  less  skilled  workers,  and 
here  there  should  'be  a  good  opening  for  colour  photography. 
Even  here  I  am  not  sure  that  three-colour  half-tone  work  does 
not  fit  the  requirehients  about  as  well  as  can  be  desired,  while 
I  certainly  feel  doubtful  if  riny  other  process  is  likely  to  be 
invented  that  will  have  any  advantages  over  first-class  process 
work  as  experts  carry  it  out  to-day.      C.  Welborne  Piper. 


DECENNIA    PRACTICA— COLOUR    PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Under  this  heading  >ve  apply  to  the  various  branches  of  colour  photography  the  processes  of  collection  and  arrangement  accorded  to  some 

fifty  departments  of  ordinary  photography  in  the    "B.J."  during   1916.        These   extracts  are  from  issues  of   the    "British  Journal 

Almanac  "  of  the  years  1906  to  1915,  and  the  present  series  of  epitomes  thus  resuscitates  and  brings  together  in  compact  form  much  useful 

information,  otherwise  scattered  through  nearly  a  dozen  volumes. — EDS.   "  Colour  Photography  "  Supplement. 


Copying  Autochromet. — M.  E.  Cousin  points  out  the  advantage, 
when  {>rep{iring  duplicates  of  Autochromes,  of  making  (in  the 
first  instance)  an  Aiitochrome  negative,  that  is,  in  complementary 
ooloursl  In  this  case,  of  course,  the  customary  reversing  process 
f-«d  second  development  are  omitted,  the  plate  being  simply  deve- 
loped, fixed,  and,  if  necessary,  intensified.  In  thus  working  from 
a  negative  Autochrome,  if  the  colour  screen  is  not  exactly 
balanced  as  regards  the  light,  the  predominant  tint  which  is  pro- 
duced exists  in  the  complementary  colour,  and  in  the  reproduction 
process  serves  as  a  correcting  screen.  In  short,  the  predominant 
tints  of  the  negative  and  the  positive  colour  transparencies  com- 
pensate for  and  fend  to  extinguish  each  other.  It  is  obvious  that 
in  making  the  copy  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  light  of  the  same 
character  .is  that  with  which  the  original  negative  was  taken. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  working  from  a  positive  Autochrome, 
any  predominant  tint,  due  to  incomplete  aijustment  of  the  light- 
filter,  is  added  to  in  the  reproduction,  and  may  thus  be  accentuated 
to  a  degree  which  is  very  noticeable. — "  Bull.  Soc.  Fr.  Phot.," 
Nov.,  1913,  p.  330;  "  B.J.  "  Colour  Supplement,  Feb.  6,  1914,  p.  7. 

Pinatype  Prints  from  Autochromes. — ^L.  Didier  has  given  details 
of  the  application  of  the  pinatype  process  to  the  reproduction  of 
autochrome  pictures.  The  autochrome  is  best  prepared  as  a  nega- 
time  (unreversed).  From  it  are  separately  made  three  positive 
transparencies  representing  the  three-colour-sensations  in  the  nega- 
tive. A  filter  of  green,  red,  or  blue-violet  is  used  in  thus  printing 
from  the  autochrome,  the  operation  being  done  in  the  camera,  or, 
quite  practically,  in  the  printing  frame.  The  transparencies  are 
themselves  used  as  the  pinatype  print-plates,  and  it  is  found  that 
the  scattering  of  light  from  the  grains  of  the  image  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  degradation  of  the  print.  The  positive  transparencies 
(print-plates)  should  be  fairly  strong  in  contrast,  but  with  good 
gradation  and  perfectly  clear  whites.—"  Phot,  des  Couleurs," 
March,  1908,  p.  65;  "B.J.  "  (Colour  Supplement),  May  1,  1908, 
p.  35. 

Prints  from  Autochromes  by  Means  of  the  Leuco  Bases. — E. 
Stenger  and  F.  Leiber,  in  discussing  the  possibility  of  preparing 
a  print-oot  paper  which  a/t  one  exposure  underneath  a  screen-plate 
colour  negative  should  give  a  positive  in  colours,  incline  to  the  view 


that  the  leuco  compounds  of  dyes  will  permit  of  this  result  being 
obtained.  The  colours  formed  from  the  leuco  bases  are  brilliant 
and  transparent.  For  reproduction  of  si leen-plate  negatives  the 
paper  would  have  to  be  coated  with  len<i)  bases  which  give  the 
colours  bluish-red,  yellow,  and  blue-green.  The  authors  are  unable 
to  decide  whether  the  leuco  bases  can  be  irixed  before  applying  to 
the  paper,  or  whether,  for  example,  starcli  grains  may  be  impreg- 
nated separately  with  the  bases  and  a  mixture  applied  to  the  paper. 
Inequalities  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  basi  s  can  no  doubt  be  over- 
come by  covering  the  printing  frame  during  half  of  the  time  of 
printing  with  a  colour  filter  faintly  stained  with  a  dye  comple- 
mentary to  the  colour. — "B.J."  (ColouT  'Supplement),  May  1, 
1908,  p.  34. 

Enlarged  Negatives  from  Autochromes. — It  sometimes  happens 
that  one  has  an  Autochrome  of  axceptional  beauty,  from  whioh  it  is 
desired  to  make  a  larger  print  in  monochrome,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  Autochrome  can  be  used  as  the  intermediate  positive  from  which 
an  enlarged  negative  is  made.  If  the  enlarged  negative  is  made  ou 
an  ordinary  plate  the  granular  effect  of  the  Autochrome  will  be 
very  apparent,  and  to  get  a  smooth  negative  with  this  granular 
effect  eliminated  one  should  use  an  orthochromatic  plate  with  a 
three  times,  or  preferably  five  times,  screen.  This  will  give  ah 
enlarged  negative  of  a  fine  quality,  equivalent  to  an  original  negative 
made  with  a  colour  screen,  as  all  the  colours  of  the  Autochrome  will 
be  represented  in  the  enlargement  in  their  proportional  values  of 
black  and  white.— "  B.J."  -(Colour  Supplement),  November  7,  1913, 
p.  44,  from  "  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia." 
Autochromes  from  a  Set  of  ThreetOolour  Negatives. — Dr.  K 
Stenger  has  given  directions  for  the  making  of  a  single  Autochrome 
from  a  set  of  the  three-colour-sensation  negatives.  He  provides  the 
negatives  with  register  frames  and  the  Autochrome  plate  with  a 
similar  frame,  exposure  being  given  through  the  filter-film  of  the 
Autochrome  plate  in  three  separate  times,  which  must  be  adjusted 
according  to  the  ratios  of  the  three-colour  filters,  which  are  placed 
between  the  light-source  and  the  printing  frame.  The  exposures 
also  vary  according  to  the  light-source  employed. — "  Atelier," 
February,  1908,  p.  18;  "B.J."  (Colour  Supplement),  AprU  3,  1908, 
p.  30. 


PROCESSES    OF    MAKING   COLOUR    SCREEN.PLATES. 

[In  regard  to  these  extracts  from  the  "  Almanacs  "  of  the  years  1906  to  1915,  processes  relating  to  the  Autochrome  and  Paget 
screen-plate  colour  processes  will  not  be  found  among  them,  since  they  appeared  in  a  previous  instalment,  namely,  that  in  the 
"Colour  Supplement"  of  August  3,  1917.  The  processes  here  dealt  with  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  of  the  patentees'  names 
in  those  cases  where  several  patents  stand  in  the  name  of  a  single  experimenter.  Single  patents  will  be  grouped  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves at  the  end  of  this  alphabetical  .series.] 


Bambes's  Patents. 
Gelatine  Grain  Process.—^.  Bamber  has  patented  a  method  (for 
application  to  celluloid)  of  forming  the  three-colour  mosaic  filter 
by  means  of  a  mixture  of  coloured  grains  of  transparent  gelatine, 
which  are  applied  to  the  sheet  of  celluloid,  allowed  to  expand  by 
standing  in  moist  air,  or  by  application  of  a  gelatine  solution,  then 
dried  and  rolled  into  contact  with  the  celluloid,  and  finally  var- 
nished. The  process  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  Lumiere  starch 
grain.  The  coloured  gelatine  particles  are  said  to  be  made  by  first 
dyeing  the  gelatine,  soaking  in  15  per  cent,  formaldehyde,  again 
drying,  immersing  in  water  in  order  to  produce  maximum  expan- 


sion, and  then  (the  gelatine  being  now  in  a  brittle  state)  reducing 
to  a  fine  granular  condition  in  a  grinding  mill  at  a  temperature  of 
about  200°F.  The  gelatine  powder  is  then  separated  into  grains 
of  various  grades  of  fineness  by  a  process  of  elutriation,  using 
petroleum  spirit  of  0.700  sp.  gr.  or  other  liquid  not  absorbed  by 
gelatine.  In  this  way  batches  of  grains  up  to  a  fineness  of  1-3000-in. 
in  diameter  are  stated  to  be  obtainable. — Eng  Pat.  No.  3,252,  1908; 
"  B.J.,"  Oct.  16,  1908,  p.  796. 

Gum-Resin  Grain  Screen-Plates. — A  further  patent  of  J. 
Bamber's  relates  to  a  process  for  manufacturing  a  mosaic  colour 
screen  by  forming  the  colour  grains  of  a  gum  resin,  compounded 
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with  a  fixed  anoxidizable  oil,  applying  the  colour  grain*  to  a 
taoky  •abatntmn  conUining  a  gam  resin,  an  e»ential  oil,  and  a 
fixed  uDoxiJiiable  oil,  then  brioging  the  aurface  of  the  screen 
thoa  fonned  into  contact  with  a  solvent  vapour,  which  liquefies 
the  grains,  and  oaoses  tlM  colour  eleoienU  to  flow  freely  and  com- 
(JeUly  fill  op  the  interspMes  between  them.  The  plates  are  first 
;dven  a  sabatratum  of  : — 

Gum  sandarac  i  ^^ 

Castor  oil   ,,_      i  ,^ 

Oil  of  lavender    i^^ 

Alcohol 2on. 

To  prodooa  the  colonr  grains  a  mlztnre  U  prepared  aaeh  aa  :— 

Gum  sandarac   4oi». 

Castor  oU  ' "    j^,^ 

-^'•''"l    120M 

W  hea  the  gum  U  dissolved  the  filtered  solution  is  divided  into 
lhr<«  «,ual  portions,  each  portioo  U  then  dyed  by  anUine  Jyes  in 
i«>e  of  the  thrw  primary  colours  of  the  spectrum.  After  evapora 
tioo  of  the  alcohol  from  the  three  coloured  portions  (preferablv  bv 
gentle  heat),  the  resulting  mas.  of  each  colour  U  then  broken  up 
»nd  reduced  to  powder  separately.  The  powder,  are  then  «T«r.ted 
mto  the  deeired  siae  of  grain,  by  sifting  or  otiier  known  means. 

The  colonr  grains  thos  obuined  are  bow  thoraoghlv  mixed  in  the 
proper  proportions  to  produce  a  neutral  tint  when  viewed  by 
tr.n«nitled  light  after  the  grain,  have  been  applied  u>d  the  screen 
i<  nnuhed. 

To  form  the  screen  an  ordinary  printer's  "  eompoeitioo  "  roller 
may  be  evoly  ciiarged  with  th^  suUtratuni  varnish  and  then  rolled 
over  the  glase  or  film,  thos  leaving  a  verj  thin  and  ev«>  film  of 
substratum. 

The  colour  grains  are  now  sifted  or  brushed  over  the  tackv 
«ibetntum  in  one  even  layer  The  alcohol  at  ooce  evaporate.,  th'e 
esMntial  oil,  and  ««ne  of  the  fixed  oil,  still  cottUined  in  the  snb- 
.tratnm  u  soon  aWbed  by  the  overiying  colour  grain.,  thus 
»fl*ning  then.  If  the  snrfare  of  the  scr.«>  be  now  pUced  in  the 
loliMDee  of  •  aolvMt  vapour,  which  may  be  the  vapour  of  alcohol 
•oeioo.,  wood  oaiibtha.  etc  ,  the  sefteaing  of  the  colour  grains  is 
(nrt^r  contmq«l  until  Uiey  have  become  iofkientlv  fluid,  when 
the  oapUlary  attraction  existing  betw^i  the  grains  will  draw  «>me 
of  tte  Hon Unid  c«>loor.  into  the  .pace,  between  them,  h.wever 
'»w»«lM  or  small  thy  may  be.  iho.  cementing  the  grain,  together 
Mid   leavmg  the   soriac.   level.   ,.pl.».    hrigfct.    and    tranl^™„,, 

on  of  castor  oil  to  the  composition  of  the  colour 
,.__  .  .-..lilaU  the  flow  of  the  roloars  when  under  the 
iBBqence  of  the  suhalntiUB  and  the  solvent  vapour.-Enir  Pat  No 
15.775.  1911 ;    •  B.J.."  Aug  30.  1912,  p.  677. 

ScrttnPlate  mitA  Comptntating  FUUr.-Ji  pu«ot  of  J.  Bambers 

«p«^.flM.  the  OM  of  a  eobmrod  substratum,  serving  s.  a  compenaatiiur 

7  "'^  "*•""«  scraen-plate  expo.ur«.     The  three  coloui.^ 

applied  to  thu  colourrf  ba.i.  by  dorting^>n  or  other  method.     Eng. 

Pat.  No.  r..l47.  1966;  "  B.J.,'  Sept.  17.  1900.  p.  730. 

BsAMiim'a  PaTBins. 
Bu:kromaUpri,atJ  Limt  Scrtt^Ptatu-C.  L.  A  Bnuseor  h.« 
patented  mrtliod.  o(  making  KneHJolonr  scraaM  so  a.  to  (1)  avoid 
*a.mng  of  one  image  by  another ;  <2)  pradnce  scraeoa  of  finer  ruling : 
W  ptoduce  a  eeraen  Araily  built  together  with  abMooe  ofit- 
hobble.,  blUters,  etc ;  and  (4)  make  the  screen  so  Uiat  the  outer 
surface,  of  the  eoloMsd  portion,  ara  in  the  same  plane  or  ot  one 
ievaJ. 

The  glase  is  ooatad  with  a  Mibrtrafaun,  such  aa  water-glass,  and  a 
Uyer  of  ooIoutmI  gelatine  applied  either  ia  the  coloured  state  or 
■Mokmred  for  mheequent  dyeing.  The  coloured  gelatine  film  pre- 
pe»ed  in  either  way  ia  wnsiliscd  in  a  bichromaU  bath,  printed,  and 
devefafied.  For  the  Moood  and  third  moooehtomea  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  the  coloor  he  inserted  into  the  film  before  development, 
^>al  for  the  first  ;t  will  aiuwer  as  waU  wheUier  put  in  before  eeoaitia- 
ing  and  printing  or  belore  or  after  devekipment. 

It  U  preferable,  however,  to  oohwr  the  geUtine  fi«m  the  etart, 
»nd  to  print  from  the  negative  or  linc-ecneo.  In  the  Utter  case, 
I  be  engraved  or  ruled  nde  of  a  half-tooe  aeraen.  having  a  patterned 
»rea  cootainwg  white  or  transparent  apaem  on*4ialf  as  wide  as  the 
•/paqne  space.,  is  laid  against  the  «ensili»ed  side  of  the  fihn,  and  the 
printing  dooe  throogh  the  whiU  areas.     In  either  case  the  image  I 


le.  m  an  area  or  areas  of  the  coloured  gelatine  film  determined  hs- 
the  nature  of  the  stopping-out  medium,  whether  a  photographie 
negative  or  a  line-«creeD.— Eng.  Pat.  No.  21,210,  1904  ("  B.J.," 
Nov.  3,  1905,  p.  873,  where  lengthy  extracte  tram  the  patent  art- 
given.) 

Screen-plate  and  Emulsion.-C.  L.  A.  Braseeur  has  patentod  cer- 
tain forms  of  ruled  colour  screen-plates  of  a  kind  to  indicate  varia- 
tions m  the  colour-sensitiveness  of  the  plate  in  connection  with 
which  they  are  used.  This  is  done  by  providing  short  extensions  of 
single-colour  bands.— Eng.  Pat.  No.  12,793,  1906;  "  B.J.,"  Aug.  24, 

C.  L.  A.  Brasseur  has  patented  an  improvement  on  tie  prooesse*- 
described  in  specifications  Nos.  8,390,  1896  ("  Colour  Photography  " 
Supplement,  March  1,  1907,  p.  24),  and  15,185,  1906  ("B.J.,"  Aug. 
21,  1906.  674),  permitting  of  the  production  of  full-tono  imagM  from, 
a  negative  taken  through  the  Sampolo-Brasseur  line  colonr  filter. 
The  ppoceas  consists  in  fixing  the  negative  made  through  the  three- 
c<»!our  ruled  screen  in  a  printing  frame,  and  placing  upon  it  ihe- 
t>!ackand-white  screen  of  glass  or  mica,  as  previously  used,  in  sucli 
a  way  that  one  only  of  the  three  images  is  Jeft  uncovered.  The 
printing  frame  is  then  turned  on  its  a.xis,  first  in  one  direction  ancfe 
then  in  another,  in  order  to  secure  the  printing  of  all  three  images. 
—Eng.  Pat.  No.  716,  1907;  -  B.J.."  Sept   6,  1907,  p.  678. 

Speeiai  and  Aceettory  A'i/ter*.— Further  patents  taken  out  bj- 
C.  L.  A.  Brasseur  are  : —  (1)  For  polychrome  glass  screens  for  use- 
when  copying  from  one  screen-plate  to  another  (Eng.  Pat.  No.  4,932. 
1907;  '•  B..T.,"  March  27,  1908.  p.  243),  and  (2)  for  adjui<table  com- 
pensating filters  of  sector  form  for  use  on  the  lens  (Eng.  Pat. 
No.  4,746,  1908;  "B.J.,"  July  3,  1908,  p.  515). 

Stotaic  Grain  Screen  Plate*.— A  further  patent  of  C.  L.  A. 
Bramenr  is  for  a  proceu  of  making  a  grain  filter  screen,  Uie  colour 
elements  in  which  are  flat  on  both  sides,  are  thin,  and  touch  each 
other  :— Particulars  of  dyed  celluloid  or  other  plastic  transparent 
materials  are  cut  from  a  sheet  into  piece,  about  l-500th  to  l-l,000tli. 
of  an  inch  square,  and  are  rolled  between  discs  to  render  them 
roughly  spherical,  when  they  are  sifted  (to  grade  them  as  to  size) 
and  again  rolled.  They  are  applied  to  a  celluloid  support  by  a 
transfer  method — that  is,  they  are  first  applied  to  paper  coated 
with  an  adheuve  which  loses  ita  stickiness  virfien  completely  dry 
(e.g.,  gam).  When  the  paper  Has  been  covered  with  the  mixture  of 
tiny  spherical  particles,  it  ia  rendered  adhesive  by  moisture,  the 
grain,  thereby  fixed,  and  the  excess  brushed  off.  This  coating  is 
then  applied  to  the  celluloid  sheet,  and  the  two  brought  into  contact 
under  heat  and  pressure,  when  the  particles  adhere  together,  flatteiv 
out,  and  are  fixed  to  the  film  support.  In  tliis  way,  it  is  claimed, 
the  particle,  do  not  run  together  and  become  irregular  in  shape,  as 
is  the  case  when  applied  direct  by  pressure  and  heat  to  the  celluloid. 
Mean,  are  deMribed  for  filling  up  any  interstices  left  in  the  coating 
of  coloured  partjcle..  Eng.  Pat.  No.  18,750,  1908;  "B.J.,"  Feb. 
19.  1909,  p.  145.  ' 

Cbbistensen's  Patents. 

Shellac  Grain  Screen  Plate J.  H.  Christenscn  proposes  to  manu- 
facture a  mowc  colonr  screen-plate  composed  of  particles  of  shellac 
suitably  dyed.  He  prepares  the  dyed  solutions  of  shellac  in  spirit, 
and  then  forms  an  emulsion  of  the  shellac  in  turpentine,  either  by 
the  simple  addition  of  the  shellac  solution  t'l  turpentine  or  with 
an  rawlsifying  machine.  The  shellac  particles  are  obtained  of 
■|M^ff^t~*""~  size  by  allowing  different  times  for  subsidence,  and 
tW^mnlnon.  thus  prepared  arc  applied  either  lieparately  or  in 
admixture  to  a  plate  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  shellac,  to  which 
the  shellac  particles  in  the  emulsion  attach  themselves  and  are  cauwd 
to  adhere  by  heat  or  pressure.— Eng.  Pat.  No.  20,971,  1908;  "B.Ji,  ' 
.\pr.  2,  1909,  p.  269. 

.\  furtlicr  patent  taken  out  by  J.  H.  Christensen,  additional  to 
No.  20,071  of  1906,  deMribes  a  further  improvement  in  the  maqn- 
facture  of  a  shellac  grain  screen,  viz.,  by  precipitating  particles  of 
shellac  from  solution  so  as  to  obtain  them  in  a  medium  in  which 
they  are  completely  or  practically  insoluble. — Eng.  Pat.  No.  21,007, 
19(»;  "B.J.."  Nov.  12,  1909,  p.  878. 

According  to  a  further  patent,  an  improvement  consists  in  th» 
use  at  one  or  more  acids  for  treatment  of  tbe  emulsified  particles, 
the  acids  being  soluble  in  the  particles.— Eng.  Pat.  No.  7,480,  1912  ■ 
"B.J.,"  Mar.  28,  1913,  p.  255. 
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DuFAv's  Patents. 

Dufay  Screen-Plate. — According  to  an  English  patent  applied  for 
by  M.  li.  Dufay,  a  process  of  making  a  polychrome  screen- plate  has 
been  based  upon  the  following  operations  : — A  print  is  made  on  a 
bichroniated  gelatine  plate  from  a  negative  or  grating  of  opaque  and 
transparent  baJids.  This  print,  after  development,  is  dyed  in  a  baUi 
of  suitable  colouring  matter,  and  is  then  inked  up  with  greasy  ink, 
aft«r  the  manner  of  ordinary  collotype  printing.  There  is  thus 
'Obtained  in  the  expoee4  parts  oif  the  biohromated  print  a  greasy 
impression,  and  In  the  iion-cxpospd  parts  a,  say,  red  colouring 
matter.  This  plate  is  then  applied  by  pressure  to  a  surface  coated 
with  plain  gelatine.  As  a  result  of  this  contact  the  greasy  ink 
transfers  iteelf  to  the  gelatine  surface,  whilst  the  dye  in  th«  inter- 
sixices  penetrates  into  the  substance  of  the  gelatine  itself.  We  have 
thus  a  series  of  lin€s  (supposing  this  form  of  sub-division  of  the 
surface  to  have  been  adopted)  covering,  say,  one-third  the  area  of 
the  plate  with  the  red  filter,  whilst  the  remaining  two-thirds  i.s 
covered  with  opaque  lines  of  greasy  ink.  Before  these  latter  have 
completely  dried,  a  varnish,  incapable  of  affecting  the  ink,  is 
applied,  and  when  the  whole  plate  is  dry,  turpentine  or  einijJar 
solvent  of  the  ink  is  aipplied,  so  tihat  both  ink  and  vamisih  iue 
removed  and  the  plate  left  with  one-third  of  its  area  covered  by 
the  red  filter  elements  protected  by  a  varnish  coating. 

A  8e<ond  bichronriate  printing  followed  by  ihe  above  series  of 
operations  gives,  say,  the  blue  portions  of  the  screen,  and  lastly  the 
.  whole  screen  is  placed  in  a  green  dye  bath,  in  which  the  unpro- 
tected parts  are  dyed  of  thi.s  latter  colour. — Ens.  Pat.,  No.  11,698, 
1908.  Full  details  axe  given  in  "B.J.,"  Mar.  19,  1909,  p.  221,  and 
somu  otlier  particnla/rs  in  "Phot.  Couleurs,"  ^Mar.,  1909,  p.  59; 
""B.J."  (Colour  Supplement),  July  3,  1908,  p.  51. 

A  further  patent  of  M.  Dufay's  is  one  in  which  a  greasy  resist 
is  used  in  the  first  instance,  the  plate  being  tlien  dyed  in  the  un- 
protected parts,  varnished  with  a  preparation  which  does  not  dis- 
solve the  resist,  a:id  tlie  resin  of  wliich  is  ineoluble  in  a  solvent  of 
the  resist.  The  varnish  may  consist  of  gum-lac  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
A  solvent  of  the  greasy  material,  e.g.,  benzole,  is  then  applied,  and 
the  surface  (thus  laid  bare)  given  a  second  application  of  the  resist 
over  half  each  area  only  and  again  dyed.  Finally,  after  a  second 
removal  of  tlie  resist  a  third  colour  is  put  in  by  dyeing  the  plate  as 
a  whole.— Eng.  Pat.  No.  18,744,  1908;  "  B.J.,"  Oct.  8,  1909,  p.  786 

liecesged  Colour  Screen-Plates. — L.  Dufay  has  patented  the 
making  of  screen-film  of  a  kind  in  which  the  minute  colour  element*- 
are  formed  in  the  mass  of  the  support.  A  large  number  of  small, 
closely  arranged  recesses  is  formed  in  both  sides  of  a  thin,  trans- 
parent support,  the  recesses  preferably  having  vertical  edges.  The 
recesses  on  one  side  of  the  support  are  tilien  filled  up  to  the  level  of 
Hhe  intermediate  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  support  with  a  traii.- 
parent,  impermeable  material  coloured  throughout  in  one  colour, 
aJid  the  intermediate  spaces  of  the  support  are  then  dyed  "by  imbi- 
bition with  another  colour.  The  other  side  of  the  support  is  simi- 
larly treated,  so  as  to  produce  by  superposition  with  the  colours  on 
the  first  side  an  optically  complete  selecting  screen  suitable  for  use 
in  colour  photography.  The  colours  most  suitable  for  producinj; 
tills  effect  are  on  one  side  two  primary  colours,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  third  primary  colour  and  its  complementary.— Eng.  Pat. 
No.  15,027,  1912;  "B.J.,"  Aug.  8,  1913,  p.  615. 

An  improvement  in  the  screen-plate  described  in  Eng.  Pat.  No. 
15,027,  1912,  is  the  subject  of  a  further  patent.  Instead  of  packing 
the  grooves  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  celluloid  with  a  greasy  homo- 
geneous material  dyed  in  one  of  tlie  three  colours  of  the  screen— for' 
instance,  green — according  to  this  invention  the  greasy  material  is 
•mi.xed  with  perfectly  transparent  elements  of  any  shape,  but  of  a 
■diameter  slightly  smaller  than  the  width  and  depth  of  the  groove 
to  be  filled.  These  elements,  hefore  their  incorporation  into  the 
greasy  material,  are  dyed  with  a  selective  colour — for  instance, 
violet.  These  coloured  particles  are  introduced  into  the  grooves  or 
■other  recesses,  and  only  the  interstices  of  the  groove  which  were  left 
free  are  filled  with  homogeneous  greasy  material,  which  will  alter- 
cate with  the  coloured  particles  in  the  groove. — Eng.  Pat  No. 
27,708,  1912;  "B.J.,"  Dec.  5,  1913,  p.  939. 

Finlay's  (and  Thames)  Patents. 
The  Thames  Plate. — A  screen-plate  consisting  of  two  s^arate  sets 
of  circles,  providing  two  of  the  light-filters,  and  of  a  size  so  that  the  ; 
-area  of  the  residual  space  is  equal  to  the  area  of  either  set  of  discs. 


has  been  patented  by  C.  L.  Finlay.  The  sets  of  discs  are  first  im- 
pressed ^y  photographic  or  mechanical  means,  and  the  irregular 
space  thus  left  is  filled  by  printing  through  the  plate,  which  has 
received  these  two  impressions,  so  as  to  fill  the  residual  space  com- 
pletely with  the  third  colour.— Eng.  Pat.  No.  19,652,  1906;  "B.J,,  ' 
Sept.  27,  1907,  p.  737. 

().  S.  Dawson,  C.  L.  Finlay,  and  the  Thames  Colour  Plate,  Ltd.. 
have  patented  an  improvement  on  the  method  of  manufacturini;  •' 
screen-plate  (the  Thames),  described  in  Patent  No.  19,652,  1906 
-According  to  the  new  method,  a  parent  plate  is  produced'  capable 
of  yielding  first  a  representation  of  the  portion  that,  in  the  finished 
coloured  article,  corresponds  to  the  space  between  the  differently 
coloured  dot  series  and  the  filling,  in  unalterable  positional  relation 
ship,  colour  screens  in  quantity  can  be  produced  therefrom,  that, 
as  to  such  relationship,  shall  be  identical  or  jiractically  so  with  the 
parent  plate. 

Alternatively,  .t  colour  screen,  according  to  the  invention,  can  be 
I)roduced  by  the  combined  use  of  the  process  described  in  the  prior 
specification  and  mechanical  apparatus  of  accurate  construction 
applied,  for  instance,  to  a  printing  machine  using  transparent  or 
other  inks  as  is  used  in  the  "tin  printing"  trade,  whereby  a  pre- 
determined and  exact,  or  practically  exact,  positional  relationship 
between  the  respective  colour  series  can  be  effected  and  repeated 
in  producing  colour  screens  subsequent  to  the  first, — Eng.  Pat, 
Xo,  4,208,  1910;  "  B,J.,"  Feb.  24,  1911,  p.  144. 

Three-unit  Geometrical  Plate. --0.  S.  and  H.  E.  Dawson  have 
]>atented  a  pattern  of  colour  screen-plate  in  which  each  colour 
element  is  obtained  of  different  geometrical  shape.  The  advantage 
claimed  is  that  in  making  negatives  and  jxisitives  for  the  produc- 
tion of  duplicates  in  colour  the  action  of  any  given  colour  (red, 
green,  or  blue-violet)  can  be  readily  seen  by  examination  of  the  plaAe 
with  a  lens.  One  method  of  preparing  such  screen-plates  is  as 
follows  : — A  cross-line  screen  as  used  in  the  process  trade  is  put 
near  to  and  in  fi-ont  of  a  sensitive  plate  in  a  suitable  camera,  the 
object  photographed  being  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  In  the  stop  way 
of  the  lens  is  a  stop  capable,  by  working  in  conjimction  with 
the  cross-line  screen,  of  so  affecting  the  lightrrays  that 
tliey  form  on  the  sensitive  plato  densities  of  the  shape  (a) 
of  the  figure.  Such  stop-opening  is  approximatelv  of  the  sihape  of  the 
density    (rr).     The   shape   and  size,    however,   of   the   stop-opening 


•X     ^ 
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varies  according  to  the  ruling  of  the  cross-line  screen,  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  used  in  the  camera,  and  the  size  of  the  density 
patch  required. 

A  second  sensitive  plate  is  then  put  in  t"he  camera  exactly  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  previous  one,  and,  using  a  different  stop  in  the 
lens,  a  second  negative  is  made,  capable,  as  before  expLiined,  of 
forming  on  the  sensitive  plate,  densities  of  the  shape  (')  of  the 
figure.  Such  stop  opening  is  approximately  the  shape  of  the 
density  (').  From  these  negatives,  positives  are  made,  and  these 
become  the  working  screens. 

A  piece  of  clean  glass,  film,  or  the  like  is  now  sensitised  by  one 
of  the  bichromate  processes  and  exposed  behind  the  first  positive, 
thus  giving,  after  development,  densities  .shaped  as  («).  It  is  then 
dyed  up  with  one  of  the  selected  colours  (preferably,  red),  and  the 
colour  patches  protected  by  any  recognised  method  of  mordanting 
or  varnishing,  ur  both.  The  plate  is  again  bichromated  and  super- 
imposed with  the  second  positive,  so  that  the  clear  circles  of  the 
l^ositive  fall  in  the  spaces  between  the  red  patches.  Printing  and 
development  fol'low,  and  the  circular  patches  so  formed  are  dyed 
with  another  colour  (preferably,  green)  and  the  colour  patches  pro- 
tected by  mordanting  oi-  varnishing. 

The  plate  is  again  bichromated,  printed  through  the  back,  and 
dyed  with  the  third  selected  colour,  blue-violet,  mordanted  or 
varnished.  Instead  of  producing  the  second  colour  by  using  the 
second  positive  it  cai:  be  done  by  using  the  second  negative,  in 
which  case  fhe  colour  patoh  will  be  the  sliape  (6)  of  the  figure.  Or 
the  two  negatives  may  be  so  made  that  the  deposits  are  of  the 
shapes  respectively  of  a  solid  oval  and  a  solid  circle  as,  for  instance, 
(b)  (with  no  opening)  and  (c) ;  in  which  case  we  should  use  the 
negative  («)  and  a  positive  of  (r).— En-.  Pat.  No.  5,859.  1912; 
"B,J.,"  Feb.  7,  1913,  n.  1C5, 
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THE    DUFAY   VERSICOLOR    SCREEN=PLATE 

COLOUR     FILM. 


\Vhat  appears  to  be  a  aotable  devolopinent  of  the  screen-plalo  system  of  colour  photography  is  described  in  tlie  following- 
Article.  It  !■  the  invention  of  \f.  L.  Dufay  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  early  producers  of  a  colour  screen- 
plate— the  DiopUohronie.  We  had  a  brief  note  upon  this  later  invention  in  the  "  Colour  Supplement "  of  Jan.  4  last,  but 
may  now  give  a  more  adequate  deitoription  of  the  proeesa  from  a  translation  of  the  original  French  paper  which  has  appeared 
in  the  "  Supplement "  to  the  "  Scientific  American." — Huh.,   "Colour  PBOTo<iRAPHY "  Supplement. 


'  osriM  iMt  his  reaearchea  for  the  post  ten  years,  M.  Dufay 
liai,  iiuented  a  prooe*  uf  manufacturing  ooloared  acreena  on 
fl«MiU«  filma.  The  prntvaa  of  nunufarture  ia  as  follows: — A 
thin  iheet  of  transparent  celluloid  is  paMcd  between  the  two 


Fi«.  1. 

niUers  A  A'  (fig  1),  raised  to  •  tnitable  temperature.  If  one 
of  these  •oilers  is  engraved  with  extremely  fine  parallel  lines 
'T  grooves  (;iv  2)  the  ahect  of  cdluluid,  softened  by  the  heat 
of  the  rollers,  will  take  sutomaticslly  and  exactly  the  imprint 

JXjXmI 

Fig..  2. , 

of  the  tint*  inirravetl  npon  the  roller  (fig.  2).     It  wil!  embrace 

the  slightest  rletaila,  no  matter  how  great  the  degree  of  fineness 

When  the  sheet  of  crllnkiid  isanes  from  the  cylinder  it  will 


y^^M'/- 


tig   i. 

prrsent  in  section  the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  3.  The  sheet 
of  celluloid  thus  tranitformed  is  now  covered  on  the  grooved 
side  with  a  greasy  red  .tubetance  by  means  of  the  distributing 
rollers  of  a  suitable  machine.     This  substance    R  (fig.  4)  is 


perfectly  transparent.  The  .side  thus  inked  is  immediately 
thereafter  properly  wiped,  as  in  the  case  of  an  engraved  copper 
plate.  This  wiping  will  eliminate  the  excess  of  grease,  leav- 
ing bare  all  the  reliefs  b,  but  will  not  remove  the  grease  which 


Fig.  4. 

has  entered  the  grooves  f  (fig.  4) ;  the  surfaii-  treated  will  then 
present  the  section  shown  in  fig.  5,  i.e.,  the  portions  6  will  be 
left  bare  and  the  grooves  f  will  be  rendered  impermeable, 
coloured  reil  by  the  grease,  and  brought  up  to  the  generil  level 
by  the  latter. 


Pig.  5. 

, ,  ,  »«ni/  pour  over  the  celluloid  sheet  thus  treated  an 
slooholic  solution  colouretl  blue,  for  example,  this  blue  tincture 
will   be  unable  to  penetrate   and   colour  the  celluloid   except 


in 


Fig.  6. 

at  the  base  portions  6,  which  remain  bare  and  have  not  been 
made  impermeable. 

After  this  operation  the  surface  of  the  celluloid  will  present 
a  aeries  of  parallel  lines  automatically  and  exact];'  juxtaposed. 
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and  coloured  alternately  by  the  red  fatty  substance  R  and  the 
blue  tincture  B  (fig.  6). 

That  is  to  say  it  will  constitute  a  first  group  of  two  primary 
colours,  which,  it  goes  without  saying,  have  been  previously 
suitably  studied  from  the  optical  point  of  view. 

If  the  same  series  of  operations  is  repeated  later  on  simul- 
taneously on  the  other  side  of  the  celluloid,  supposing  the 
sheet  to  be  thin  enough  to  avoid  any  damaging  ulterior  effect 
of  parallax,  and  if  the  two  colours  juxtaposed  on  this  side  are, 
for  example,  yellow  and  violet,  then  by  means  of  superposi- 
tion and  optical  fusion  we  shall  have  a  correct  quartet  of 
colours.  M.  Dttfay  has  applied  the  following  rule  to  consti- 
tute screens  of  four  colours  optically  correct,  capable  of  a  per- 
fect rendering  of  colours : 

Upon  a  first  group  of  transparent  primary  colours,  exactly 
juxtaposed  side  by  side  under  the  form  of  lines,  dots,  or  any 
microscopic  figures  whatever,  it  is  necessary  (and  sufficient) 
to  superpose,  in  practically  intimate  contact,  a  second  group 
of  two  other  transparent  colours,  namely :  the  third  primary 
colour,  that  is,  the  one  not  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  first  group,  beside  which  its  exact  complementary  is  juxta- 
posed. 

Thus  we  obtain  three  combinations  of  screens : 

A. — First  group  composed  of  yellow  and  blue  juxtaposed, 
upon  which  is  superposed  a  second  group  of  red  and  green. 

B.— First  group  composed  of  yellow  and  red  juxtaposed, ' 
upon  which  is  superposed  a  second  group  of  blue  and  orange. 

C — First  group  composed  of  red  and  blue  juxtaposed,  upon 
which  is  superposed  a  second  groap  of  yellow  and  violet. 

These  three  different  quartets  constitute  equally  perfect 
chromatic  filters,  and  we  perceive  that  such  a  process  leads  to 
important  industrial  simplifications,  since  it  suppresses  the 
very  great  difficulty  of  the  juxtaposition  of  three  coloured 
elements  side  by  side.  It  also  permits  us  to  vary  infinitely 
the  form  and  the  arrangement  of  the  coloured  microscopic 
elements,  etc. 


This  new  process,  which  is  based  on  the  moulding  of  cellu- 
loid, enables  us  to  obtain  automatically  screens  of  any  degree 
of  fineness  whatever.  Thus,  in  practice,  screens  have  been 
obtained  comprising  as  high  as  900  perfectly  transparent 
geometric  coloui-ed  elements  juxtaposed  alternately  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy  in  a  square  millimetre. 

Upon  a  film  prepared  as  above,  and  rendered  capable  of 
selecting  and  recording  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  is 
spread  a  layer  of  negative  emulsion,  extra  rapid  and  properly 
panchromatised. 

The  film  is  now  ready  to  be  cut  into  any  shape  desired  to 
be  employed  in  any  apparatus  in  current  usage,  kodaks, 
cinemas,  and  so  forth,  or  mounted  on  glass  to  be  used  in  appa- 
ratus which  employs  plates. 

The  taking  of  the  view,  the  development,  and  the  fixing  are 
done  in  tlie  ordinary  manner ;  but  the  negative,  after  being 
developed  and  fixed,  exhibits  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
reproducing  all  the  complementary  or  negative  colours  of  the 
subject  photographed;  it  will  be  an  anti-chromatic  negative, 
which  can  be  utilised  for  multiplication  and  printing  by  con- 
tact an  indefinite  number  of  reproductions  of  the  image  in 
colours. 

If,  in  fact,  we  print  this  anti-chromatic  negative  film,  by 
contact,  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame,  on  a  film  which  i|jpelf 
also  bears  a  selective  screen  created  by  the  above  process,  but 
covered  with  a  positive  emulsion,  making  use  (for  the  print- 
ing) of  either  ordinary  daylight  or  of  artificial  light,  a  new 
selection  will  automatically  occur  during  the  impression;  the 
negative  or  complementary  colours  of  the  negative  will  be 
printed  on  the  positive  film,  yielding  this  time  an  image  in 
the  real  colours  of  the  subject  photographed. 

It  makes  little  difference,  of  course,  whether  there  is,  during 
the  printing,  concordance  or  not  between  the  coloured  divisions 
of  the  negative  screen  and  those  of  the  positive  screen,  these 
coloured  divisions  being  so  minute  as  to  constitute  practically 
a  continuous  model. 


AVOIDABLE    PITFALLS    IN     MAKING    AUTOCHROMES. 


[The  foUowing  notes  on  the  working  of  the  Autochrome  process,  which  appear  in  the  current  issue  o£  "  American  Photography,"  will, 
most  of  them,  be  familiar  to  regular  Autochromists,  but  may  provide  among  them  a  caution  {or  others  less  experienced  in  the  handling  of 

the  Lumi^re  plates. — EDS.,  "Colour  Photography  "  [Supplement.] 


Antone  setting  out  to  make  Autochromes  should  provide  himself 
with  an  exposure  meter  or  exposure  chart  of  some  kind,  no  matter 
how  experienced  he  may  be,  and  stick  to  its  teachings.  I  cannot 
make  this  ipoint  too  strong,  if  you  want  to  obtain  uniform  results. 
In  my  experimenting  I  tried  several,  so  think  that  they  are  all 
workable  and  practical,  once  the  tendency  of  the  Autochrome  to 
be  under-exposed  under  certain  light  conditions  that  I  call  heavy  is 
understood.  It  is  always  best,  even  more  than  in  ordinary  photo- 
graphy, to  err  on  the  side  of  over-exposure. 

Good  working  instructions  are  furnished  by  the  makers,  so 
simple  that  anyone  unable  to  follow  them  should  leave  Auto- 
chromes entirely  alone.  In  placing  Autochrome  plates  in  holders 
do  not  press  on  or  rub  in  any  way  the  film  side  of  the  plate; 
hold  your  plate  together  with  the  card  backing  by  the  edges  only, 
thus  avoiding  one  way  in  which  the  delicate  film  may  become 
ruptured,  which  is  the  cause  of  unsightly  green  spots.  These  are 
difficult  to  spot  or  fill  in  if  they  come  in  the  lighter  parts  of  the 
composition ;  and  if  the  Autochrome  be  a  portrait,  the  end  of  the 
nose  or  the  middle  of  a  pretty  pink  cheek  seem  to  have  particular 
attractions  for  these  spots — ^there  may  be  an  undiscoverable  "why  " 
here.  If  in  landscape  or  garden  views,  you  compose  your  picture 
to  have  as  little  sky  as  possible,  you  may  save  yourself  many 
disappointments  on  account  of  these  green  spots,  for  if  they  appear 
in  the  foliage  a  careful  worker  can  spot  them  so  that  they  will  be 
indiscernible  to  the  ordinary  observer. 

In  developing  the  Autochrome,  the  careful  worker  will  be  sure 


that  the  pyro-ammonia  developer  is  up  to  strength.  I  lost  many 
plates  which  proved  to  be  undeveloped  on  account  of  the  ammonia 
becoming  weak. 

For  reversing  the  plates  the  bichromate  solution  is  preferable 
to  the  permanganate,  being  much  cleaner  to  work  with  and  never 
causing  small  black  spots  as  the  permanganate  sometimes  will. 

For  the  second  developer  always  use  a  non-alkaline  developer 
.such  as  dianol,  amidol,  or  one  of  similar  nature,  and  then  you 
will  not  have  to  tell  the  fisherman's  story  of  "it  got  away."  The 
tliin  film  of  the  Autochrome  plate  is  extremely  sensitive  to  any 
condition  that  tends  to  soften  or  melt  it,  and  unless  the  tempera- 
ture of  your  solutions  and  subsequent  washing  waters  is  exactly 
right  the  chances  are  that  if  a  developer  of  a  nature  other  than 
I  advise  for  the  process  be  used  you'll  see  your  picture,  always 
the  best  one,  slide  off  the  glass — an  expensive  way  to  get  clean 
glass.  But  never  once  have  I  lost  a  plate  in  this  manner  when 
using  dianol  for  the  second  developer,  and  this  point  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  use  of  a  meter  if  you  wisli  to  follow  an  Autochrome 
"safety  first." 

Several  times  during  warm  weather  I  found  defective  places 
on  my  plate,  and  accused  the  emulsion  of  being  thin,  as  the  image 
was  very  weak  on  these  spots.  One  day  I  saw  one  of  these  spots 
slowly  appear  (the  emulsion  melting  directly  over  the  top  of  my 
finger  which  was  supporting  the  weight  of  the  plate  from  the 
back)  so  again — hold  your  plate  by  the  edges  only. 

My   recommendation    of    full,    if    not     slight     over-exposure,    is 
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ol  the  ^Minbility  of  iat«iuilic«tion,  if  the  beet  technical 
rw«Ha  are  wiehcd.  While  thie  is  rmther  "  mtaqr  "  on  aooonnt 
of  the  lilver  (tainj  produced  on  the  hands  it  i(  eaeily  and  quickly 
aoxxnpUahed.  If  the  plate  waa  properly  exposed  and  developed, 
it  is  well  worth  this  extra  troable  because  of  the  increased  bril- 
liancy and  clearness  obtained.  The  silver  stains  referred  to  are 
Tisiy  cleaned  op  by  nibbing  dry  peraianganate  of  pota«h  crystals 
mM  ioto  the  hands ;  they  will  look  alinost  jet  black,  bat  this 
is  easily  bleached  oat,  taking  all  stains  with  it,  by  well  washing 
the  hands  with  liquid  sodium  bisulphite.  Rinse  the  hands  between 
the  two  solntiooe  with  water,  which  will  prereot  almost  all 
amarting. 

After  varnishing  and  spotting  pirtee  if  necessary,  they  should 
be  carefully  bound  with  a  ooTer  ghee  for  piotecUoo;  moisten 
<h«    binding    tape    only   snflkciently   to  make    it    adhere,    or    the 


surplus     water     will     run     between     the  Autochrome     and     tiie 

cover     glass,    adding    a,    rainbow     effect  sufficient     to     ruin    an 

ahnoet     oocnpleted     perfect     Autochrome.  This     is    from     bitt^er 
experience. 

No  formulie  have  been  given  here,  aa  they  are  all  in  the  instruc- 
tion booklet  furnished  by  the  manufacturer,  and  are  easily  pre- 
pared. The  painstaking  follower  of  them  is  assured  of  excellent 
results,  if  he  will  bear  in  mind  the  pitfalls  shown  here,  which  were 
the  cause  of  all  my  early  failures. 

I  have  strong  doubts  of  any  process  to  come  in  future  years 
outdoing  the  Autochrome  for  realistic  results  when  it  is  properly 
shown  in  a  diascope,  the  mirror  of  which  aids  in  giving  a  perspec- 
U>-e  to  the  "  picture "  not  easily  to  be  obtained  by  a  directly- 
viewed  picture  of  any  kind  except  a  stereogram. 

Will   RoTnn>s. 


DECENNIA    PRACTICA— COLOUR    PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Undar  this  beading  we  apply  to  the  Tariooa  br»nebea  of  ooloor  photography  the  prooeMes  of  coUeoUon  and  arrangement  aooorded  to  some 

«fty  depMtmeoU  of  ordinary  photography  ia  the   "  B.  J."  daring  X916.        These  extracte  are  from  issues  of  the    "  British  Journal 

Afananae  "  of  the  years  1906  to  1915,  and  the  paeaat  ieriee  of  apitomei  thus  rwusciutes  and  brings  together  in  compact  form  much  useful 

iafomMioa,  otherwise  scMtand  tktoogh  nearly  a  doaen  Tolomee.— Bob.' "  Colour  Photography  "  Supplement. 

PROCESSES -or  MAKING  COLOUR  SCREEN  PLATES. 

[In  laswd  to  theae  eztneu  Inai  Iha    '  Alaaaaes  "  of  the  yeaia  1906  to  1915,  proceacs  relating  to  the  Autochrome  and  Paget  soreeo- 
pUU  eoloar  procaaaes  will  not  ba  leoiid  aoMog  them  aiaoe  tbay  appeared   in  a   previous    instalment,    namely,  that   in    the    "Ooloor 
at  ••  of  Aofort  3,  1917.     The  |nr,iisni  h**  daall  with  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  of  the  patentees'  names  in  thoae 
^hm»  aevml  pataaU  stand  in  tha  aaaM  of  a  tiagU  esperimeater.    Single  patents   will  be  grouped  in  a  class  by  themselves  at 

the  end  in  thia  alphabetical  series.  ] 


Kbatm'c  Pann*. 
>-Plmt—  amd  Strmn  HmU  /Vials.— Robert  Krayn  hM  taken 
ia  casMiertioa  wMk  Iba  watliod  of  ■uUdag  and 
i-plat«,  »»  tf&dMti  ia  palaat  No.  1,968, 
1906  4'B.J.,"  July  6.  1906.  p.  694),  via.,  hf  aadtaa-cattiaf.  The 
yatantae  now  propueee  le  pfoJaaa  turn  thaaa  Itaa  aoMMa  othan 
which  aia  wipoaeii  of  a  aambar  of  coloarad  poiata.  Tltia  is  doae 
by  tinitiaf  Itaa  scrsans  (of  a  thirkwi  o^oal  to  the  thickness  of  their 
Ihiea  aad  prodDcad  ia  aiwinlaaoi  with  'iha  ptarioaaly  atsntioaed 
BMthoda)  ao  aa  to  fceia  a  hoaMfaaaoaa  block,  which  ia  than  cot  into 
iy  lo  tha  Uaea  of  the  layen  of  which  it  is  com 
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lo  p(«daoe  poattivee,  which 
whan  asao  tnm  above,  ao  thai  they 
BMka  ttm  limwaMimi  of  aatoraily  coteaNd  piolaraa  oo  paper. — Bag. 
Pat.  No.  496.  1907;   '  B.J.,"  Jan.  17,  1908,  p.  44. 

R.  Knjra  haa  alao  palaataH  a  farther  prncaw  of  preparing  eella- 
loid  aaoUoM  naailtliag  of  haada  of  tha  Uwaa  priawy  eokmns,  but 
with  a  piupcrtiuB  of  whita  labalaaca,  aach  aa  porealain,  in  the  body 
of  tha  caaaloi4.^b«.  Pat.  No.  8.SI3,  1908;  "B.J,"  April  24, 
1908,  p.  330. 

lAmiU  of  Krofn  I'foet—.—Dr.  gtenger,  ia  alladtag  to  the  patents 
of  O.  N.  Wilt  aad  R.  B.  Liseegang  ia  1880  for  a  piocesa  similar  to 
that  of  Krayn,  dsala  with  the  aiathod  of  tha  Doalaoba  Raatar  OcmU- 
scbaft  (Knya's  pataate)  of  pndaeiag  Ala  aewaa  gJtsrs  of  180  Maes 
per  inch.  As  regards  their  oee  for  dnematograph  work,  ha  demands 
a  scKsea  of  at  least  600  liaas  par  inch  ia  order  to  obtaia  tha  aacaa- 
aary  Aaaaasa  oa  tha  screea.  A  180-liaa  scresa,  projected  as  a 
iiiiiaiMlngia|ili  paaitive  with  80  to  100  timea  wagniOcation,  would 
haTo  baadi  of  14  mm.  breadth.  He  doobts  the  poaeibility  of  pre- 
paring aaih  aeraaa-SUaa  of  cellolcHd,  aad  further  queriea  the  poaai- 
bility  e(  Ihasr  being  stsaag  anoagh  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
eiaamalagiafh  ptojecior.  Panther  point  is  the  thicJaeas  of  th)< 
eoloar  band  in  rafersaca  to  ila  width.  Aa  a  cinematograph  film  must 
ba  at  leaat  .1  wmL  thick,  and  if  the  ooloor  l>aada  are  oaly  1-20  mm. 
bfoad  (1-SOO  iaob)  aa  they  require  to  be,  great  error,  due  U> 
parallax,  ia  boaad  lo  occnr.  "  Phot.  Chroo.,"  Feb.  16,  1908,  p.  87  ; 
"  B.J."  Colear  Bapplsmaot,  March  6,  1908,  p.  23. 

^erata-nMi  Oealiitt*  ia  Dgtd  (7sfa«i««.— R.  Krayn  ha*  patented 
the  method  of  preparing  a  acraan-fUm  (Dentsche  Farben  films)  based 
«a  tha  taot  .   H  dy«d  gelatine  may  ba  rendered   immune  to  tne 


action  of  other  dya  solutions  by  treating  it  with  a  tftnniag  material 
which  is  a  mordant  of  the  colouring  matter  used.  Thue,  ia  pre- 
periag  the  soreen-S!m  a  gelatine  cnrface  is  coated  with  a  greasy  ink 
ia  thoae  places  which  are  not  to  take  the  first  colour.  The  &lm  is 
thaa  dyad,  say  in  cinnabar  scarlet  O.  It  is  then  plao«j  in  ferric 
chloride  solotion,  which  tans  the  gelatine,  and  the  excess  of  colour 
rinaed  off.  The  film  is  dried  and  the  greasy  inrpresa^  then  removed 
with  turpentine.  The  next  step  is  to  print  a  second  impression  in 
greasy  ink  and  to  dye  with  the  second  ook>ur,  say  the  blue,  i.e., 
methyi-bloe  for  silk  M.L.B.  of  the  Hoechst  colour  works.  In  this 
bath  the  red  unite  already  stained  are  unchanged,  and  when  the 
Mae  haa  acted  on  the  film  the  latter  is  again  treated  in  ferric 
i-hloride,  washed,  dried,  and  the  seoood  greasy  resist  remoTed.  The 
third  ookHir,  the  green,  ie  chosen  from  dyes  which  are  repelled  by 
the  two  preceding  oolooring  matter*  thiu  tanned.  For  this  a  mix- 
ture of  Hoechst  patent  Uae  A  and  Hoedhst  yellow  £  ie  used,  and  is 
likewise  mordanted  by  means  of  ferric  diknide.  Ilhe  screen  ie  then 
varnished  and  coated  with  emulsion.— Eng.  Pat.  No.  26,911,  1909 : 
•  B.J.,"  Nov.  4,  1910,  p.  839. 

Deacribing  theee  screen-fihns,  prepared  according  to  the  Krayn 
patent.  Dr.  W.  Scheffer  gives  the  breadth  of  the  lines  as  0.04  mm. 
The  screen-coating  is  supported  on  celluloid  0.13  mm.  in  thickness, 
the  coating  itself  having  a  thickness  of  0.005  mm.  A  protecting 
fiba  overlying  the  screen-coating  is  also  0.005  mm.  in  thickneei, 
wUlat  tha  emukion,  either  positive  or  negative,  is  0.02  mm.  in  thick- 
q^^JIk  total  thickness,  therefore,  of  the  whole  film,  when  fully 
ooatad..js4.16  mm.— "  B.J.  "  Colour  Supplement,  Dec.  2,  1910, 
ti.  89. 

PowEiz's  Patents. 

Ktiily  Announctmtnt.—\  modification  of  the  Joly  process  is  that 
of  John  H.  Powrie,  of  Chicago,  who  prepares  a  commercial  plate 
(the  "Florence")  with  the  filter-bands  by  a  photomechanical 
process,  and  then  coats  with  a  pan-chromatic  oinulsiou.  The  result 
i«  a  negative  with  colours,  sa  well  as  light  and  shade,  reversed. 
Positive  prints  or  lantern  slides  are  printed  from  these  negatives.— 
"  Illustrator,"  April,  1905,  p.  389. 

Bichromate-PrinUd  Line  Screen-Plate — John  H.  Powrie 
describes  the  screen  by  which  direct  photographs  in  colour  are 
obUined  at  one  exposure  in  an  ordinary  camera  by  a  modification 
of  the  Joly  process.  A  banded  filter  is  made  on  a  glass  plate  by 
coating  with  bichromated  gelatine  and  printing  from  a  line  pattern 
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or  gtencil  of  opaque  bands  tvhicli  are  'Joiible  the  width  of  the  inter- 
vening clear  line,  and  finally  staining  with  the  required  colour.  This 
process  is  repeated  three  times  altogether  to  produce  the  three 
interspersed  series  of  colour  bands,  and  the  screen  is  then  used  as 
a  separate  filter  in  contact  with  a  plate,  or  an  emulsion  coated  on  it 
and  exposure  made  through  the  glass. 

For  hardening  the  gelatine  after  each  staining  operation  a  bath  is 
rsed,  containing  about  one  pound  of  tannic  acid  in  a  gallon  of  water 
— Eng.  Pat.,  No.  20,662,  1905;  "  B.J.,"  June  8,  1906,  p.  454. 

An  account  of  the  Powrie- Warner  process  appears  in  "  Penrose's 
Pictorial  Annual,  1905-6,"  and  is  reprinted  in  "  B.J.,"  Dec.  29. 
1905,  p.  1,029. 

Fine-Structure  Screen-Plate.— Di:  W.  Scheffer  has  describe!  a 
new  type  of  screen-plate  prepared  (spring  of  1909)  by  the  promoters 
of  the  Warner-Powrie  process.  The  plate  is  of  geometrical  pattern, 
consisting  of  red  and  blue  areas  and  crossing  green  lines,  its  fineness 
of  structure  is  almost  that  of  the  Aiitochrome,  and  the  separate 
elements  sliow  very  uniform  colouring  throughout  each  unit  area. — 
"  B.J."  (Colour  Supplement),  June  4,  1909,  p.  43. 

Ruth's  Patents. 

Grain  Colour  Screen-Plates. — R.  Ruth  has  patented  a  method  of 
preparing  a  screen-plate  in  which  an  irregular  distribution  of  filter 
imits  is  formed  of  solidified  drops  of  a  liquid  coloured  mass.  For 
this  purpose  a  suitably  coloured  solution,  adapted  to  dry  or  solidify 
easily  in  air,  or  a  resin  or  a  colloid  of  any  appropriate  kind,  is 
scattered  in  any  known  manner,  and  the  height,  through  which  the 
fine  drops  produced  by  the  scattering  of  the  liquid  laU,  is  so  selected 
that  the  drops  solidify  or  dry  during  tlieir  descent. 

For  example,  a  gelatine  solution  more  or  less  strong,  as  may  be 
required  by  the  atmospheric  conditions,  is  dyevl  with  metliylene  blue 
and  .scattered  in  a  chamber  kept  ait  a  suitable  temperature.  If  the 
height  above  the  receiving  surface  at  which  the  scattering  is  effected 
i-s  sufficient,  the  gelatine  settles  in  small  coloured  dry  particles,  and 
can  be  mixed  in  this  pulverulent  form  with  red  powder  and  a  green 
powder  made  in  like  manner,  and  used  in  accordance  with  any  known 
|)rocess  for  making  colour  screens,  such  as  by  being  applied  to  a 
sticky  layer,  or  the  scattered  dry  particles  may  be  received  on  suoli 
a  layer.— Eng.  Pat.  No.  16,273,  1910;  "  B.J.,"' Oct.  28,  1910,  p.  824. 

A  supplementary  patent  of  R.  Ruth,  No.  25,998,  1909,  is  described 
in  "B.J.,"  Nov.  25,  1910,  p.  899. 

R.  Ruth  and  A.  SchuUer  have  patented  a  method  of  preparing  a 
plate,  which  consists  in  dyeing  eaeh  colour  element  witli  two  dyes  of 
the  same  colour  but  of  different  natures,  one  of  which  can  be  re- 
moved after  the  picture  has  been  taken ;  the  dyes  being  chosen  so 
that  the  two  sets  of  dyes  togetlier  make  a  screen  sufficiently  deep  for 
taking  the  picture,  while  the  set  of  dyes  which  remains  after  the 
removal  of  the  other  set  form  a  screen  sufficiently  light  to  produce 
a  satisfactory  picture  with  a  paper  or  other  white  opaque  backing  in 
contact  therewith. 

The  patent  specification  gives  the  names  of  dyes  suitable  for  use 
with  starch  grains  or  with  resin,  as  also  of  dyes  suitable  for  applying 
the  process  on  the  bleach-out  system. — Eng.  Pat.  No.  22,451,  1912 ; 
"  B.J.,"  Oct.  24,  1913,  p.  823.  " 

Smith's  Paients 

Geometrical  Filter  Screens. — Dr.  J.  H.  Smith  patents  different 
patterns  of  screens,  consisting  of  three  sets  of  colour  filters,  distri- 
buted geometrically  throughout  the  area  of  the  screen  as  triangles, 
hexagons  or  rhombuses,  and  so  arranged  that  at  every  point  where 
these  unit  areas  meet  all  the  colours  in  the  screen  are  represented 
once  or  several  times. 

If  the  screened  surface  is  upon  a  glass  or  other  transparent  sup- 
port, the  screen  can  be  used  placed  face  to  face  upon  a  suitably 
prepared  colour-sensitive  plate  for  taking  a  negative,  or  for  viewing 
in  colours  the  positive  copied  from  such  a  negative.  When  the 
screened  surface  is  required  upon  paper  or  similar  material  upon 
which  printed  impressions  may  be  made,  a  screened  relief  surface 
may  be  employed  for  the  production  of  polychrome  prints  by  means 
of  a  photo-mechanical  process. 

The  method  of  printing  on  film  may  be  the  same  as  that  for 
printing  on  paper.  In  the  case  of  glass.  Dr.  Smith  advocates  the 
following  process  : — A  suitably  reduced  and  sharp  negative  is  taken 


upon  a  sensitive  plate.  From  this  negative  three  positives  are 
printed  upon  bichromated  gelatine  surfaces,  one  of  the  gelatine  sup- 
ports being  glass,  the  other  two  celluloid  or  collodion  films.  After 
washing  out  the  soluble  gelatine  the  positives  are  coloured  in  suit- 
able solutions,  e.g.,  one  in  red,  the  second  in  yellow-green,  and  the 
third  in  violet-blue  coloiu-.  The  celluloid  or  collodion  films  are  then 
laid  upon  the  glass  plate,  and,  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass, 
brought  into  register  so  that  the  colours  are  regularly  distributed. 
In  this  position  the  films  are  cemented  securely  upon  the  glass  plate, 
e.g.,  with  Canada  balsam,  and  the  whole  forms  the  taking  screen, 
v/hich  in  taking  a  negative  is  placed  upon  a  panchromatic  plate, 
the  screen  surface  being  towards  the  plate.  From  the  resulting 
negative  a  positive  is  made,  and  this  positive  id  viewed  through  a 
similar  colour  screen  in  the  corresponding  colours,  whereby  the 
photograph  appears  in  natural  colours. — Eng.  Pat,  No.  6,881,  1906  ^ 
"  B.J.,"  June  22,  1906,  p.  494. 

hitai/lio-Printed  Screen-Plates. — The  German  patent  No.  197,610,. 
of  Dr.  J.  H.  Smith,  Dr.  W.  Merckens,  and  H.  B.  Manissadjian,  for 
the  preparation  of  colour-screens  for  photographic  purposes  deals 
with  the  making  of  mosaic  colour-plates  by  a  process  of  intaglio 
printing,  it  being  found  that  the  methods  of  typographic  printing 
are  incapable  of  giving  the  necessary  intensity  and  covering  power 
of  the  colours.  The  following  is  diescribed  as  an  advantageous 
method  of  carrying  out  the  process  :— Soft  paper  containing  as  little- 
size  as  possible  is  coated  with  gum  arable,  or  a  similar  easily  soluble 
substance,  and  a  soft  collodion  fibn  applied  thero'.o.  The  colour 
mosaic  is  printed  on  this  substratum,  and  is  afterwards  transferred 
to  glass.  The  transfer  to  glass  or  other  transparent  support  is  done 
by  squeegeeing  the  paper  in  a  wet  condition,  and  subsequently 
stripping  it  away.  The  screens  so  obtained  on  tlie  trajisparent  sup- 
port were  coated  with  a  panchromatic  emulsion.  It  is  also  possible 
to  print  on  the  so-called  stripping  paper,  and  to  transfer  the  screens, 
so  obtained  in  the  usual  way  on  to  a  transparent  support.  In  this 
case  there  is  no  special  film  as  the  carrier  of  the  screen,  and  thus 
the  difficulty  that  parts  of  the  screen  may  separate  cannot  occur. 
The  advantage  of  the  above-described  method  lies  in  the  fact  that 
an  extremely  thin  collodion  fihn  no  tlhicker  than  1-100  mm.  caan 
be  used,  and  it  dispenses  with  a  special  protected  film  between  the 
sci-een  and  the  emulsion.— "  B.J."  Colouir  Supplement.  June  5, 
1908,  p.  45. 


COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BATTLEFIELD. 
It  has  been  reserved  for  an  Australian  war  photographer,  Mr.  F. 
Hurley,  to  present  in  London  the  first  real  colour  photographs  to  be 
publicly  exhibited  of  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  war.  These  are 
now  being  shown  in  a  series  of  lantern  seances  at  the  Australian 
exhibition  of  war  photographs  at  the  Grafton  Galleries,  New  Bond 
Street,  London,  W.  They  are  all  of  them  made  by  the  Paget  colour 
process,  and  are  half-plate  transparencies  projected  upon  a  full-size 
lantern  screen.  The  set  which  we  saw  at  one  of  these  half-hourly 
exhibitions  contained  many  transparencies  which  testified  to  the 
fine  technical  quality  of  the  process  and  equally  to  the  skill  and 
intrepidity  of  the  photographeir.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  encounter  Uie 
work  of  Mr.  Hurley  in  this  war  field.  His  proficiency  as  a  land- 
scape photographer  is  not  unknown  to  us.  Repi-oductions  of  his- 
work  with  the  camera  as  a  traveller  in  countries  south  of  the  Line 
must  be  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Australian  papers,  and  it  is  not 
so  long  ago  that  a  number  of  the  "  Photo-Miniatui'e"  gave  some 
insight  into  the  methods  which  he  is  accustomed  to  employ  in  pro- 
ducing photographs  which  owe  their  quality  as  much  to  the  photo- 
grapher's sense  of  the  picturesque  as  to  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the 
subjects.  This  experience  and  habit  of  tliought  have  stood  Mr. 
Hurley  in  good  stead  in  the  shell-devastated  areas  of  Flanders  aa 
well  as  in  the  Palestine  deserts.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the 
advantage  taken  in  many  of  the  coloured  photographs  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  wealth  of  flower  and  foliage  in  France  and  the 
ruin  wrought  by  warfare  close  at  hand.  In  Palestine  equal  oppor- 
tunities, but  connected  chiefly  with  strong  effects  of  lighting  and 
picturesque  Eastern  costumes,  are  turned  to  advantage.  Visitors  to 
the  Grafton  Galleries  should  on  no  account  miss  seeing  this  appli- 
cation of  the  Paget  process  to  the  rendering  of  scenes  of  the  greatest 
imaginable  interest. 
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THE    CHARM    OF    AUTOCHROMES. 


Kw  eluqueiit  tribute  to  Um  dogrec  to  which  the  resalta  by  the  Aatochroiue  process  satisfy  those  who  crave  for  the  fullest  and  most 
complete  fonu  of  pbotogrkpbie  reproduction  \%  paid  by  I>r.  T.  \V.  Kilmer  in  the  following  article,  which  we  reprint  from  the 
•'  I'hoto-Km."  Apart  from  ita  subject  proper  it  touobet  uj>on  a  point  which,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  has  not  previously  been  re- 
marked upou,  oawely,  that  for  each  individual  there  is  an  /  number  of  the  lens  yielding  a  degree  of  definition  which  most 
correctly  corresponds  with  the  visual  impre»sion  obtained  by  the  photographer.  Dr.  Kilmer,  it  should  be  observed,  deals  with 
this  phenomenon  in  relation  to  the  uxe  of  Hoft-foous  lenses,  with  which,  by  the  way,  he  finds  that  shorter  exposures  are  required 
on  the  .\utochrome  plate  than  wh«-n  UNing  fully  corrected  lenies  at  the  same  /  number. — Ens.,  "Colour  Photography" 
Supplement. 


We  all  ol  at — after  many  yean  of  processes  photographic — 
7«am  lor  an  indescribable  something  which  we  have  been 
anabU  to  acquire.  If  one  be  a  lover  of  nature— without  which 
one  cannot  be  a  real  student  of  photography-  he  often  wishes 
to  parpetuat«  lor  record,  sentiment,  or  artistic  effect  some 
view  which  his  eye  haa  admired  He  wishes  to  |>ortray  this 
view  in  all  the  colours,  tints,  and  hues  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  it.  I  think  that  most  ol  the  r«d,  hard-thinking,  dis- 
criminating people  who  take  up  photography  lor  the  love  ol 
the  thing  finally  arrive  at  the  same  point  at  which  I  lound 
myself  daring  this  past  year.  I  had  admired  photographs  in 
monochrome,  had  taken  thousands — yea,  seemingly  millions 
— of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  y«ars  ol  my  phofn- 
graphic  lile,  yet  I  had  reached  a  point  of  photographii-  unrest. 
I  wanted  to  portray  my  scene  in  the  natural  colours  and  with 
the  same  softjMM  with  which  my  organs  of  sight  registered  it 
upon  the  aensitire  nerve-endings  ol  my  retina.  I  hadi  tried 
about  all  ol  the  colonr-processes  and  multiple  printings  known 
to  man.  I  had  used  ail  the  types  of  lenses  ever  constructed. 
I  felt  as  il  I  desired  to  attain  the  unattainable.  I  did  not 
d«air«  to  record  many  pictures,  bat  there  were  yearly  some 
twenty  to  fifty  scenes  that  I  had  dwelt  upon,  some  many 
times,  others  but  occasionally — soenea,  places,  and  a  lew  per- 
sima,  all  ol  which  I  wished  to  preterve  forever  jast  as  I  saw 
them,  so  that  in  the  years  to  come  I  could  visually  least,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  memories  ol  bygone  days.  How  should  I 
ac<-omplish  this?  I  experimented  with  about  every  combina- 
tion known  to  myselt  and  to  my  hiends.  I  wanted  the  view 
preserved  jast  aa  I  saw  it.  The  flnt  point  to  be  settled  was, 
How  did  I  see  it?  Certainly  not  through  a  hard,  anastig^atic 
organ  ol  sight,  and  oertainly  not  through  a  greatly  diffased 
astigmatic  organ  ol  sight.  Being  a  strong  devotee  ol  the  soft- 
locus  lens — becaase  we  all  have  solt-locns  eyes — I  wandered 
afield  with  a  34  by  4|  camera  equipped  with  a  five-inch  soft- 
locus  lens.    I  had,  as  many  ol  as  have,  a  lavourite  view  near 


my  sununtT  residence,  and  I  determined  to  fuss  around  un£il 
I  obtained  the  same  diffusion  on  a  dry-plate  that  I  did  with 
my  eyes  when  I  looked  through  them  at  this  favourite  view 
of  mine.  '' 

I  made  many  exposures  with  my  lens  at  various  apertures, 
all  the  way  from  full  aperture  (//6)  down  to  f/32.  I  exposed 
on  this  favourite  view  in  the  early  morning,  bright  sunny  noon, 
and  dusky  evening,  cloudy  days  and  bright  days.  I  frequently 
held  a  mirror  over  my  shoulder  and  peered  into  it  at  the  view 
that  I  might  better  judge,  as  to  how  I  really  saw  that  view. 
.\fter  repeated  trials,  I  determined  that  the  lens-stop  which 
best  suited  my  individual  vision  was  f/8.  I  interrogated 
several  of  my  friendb,  and  found  that  each  had  his  own  special 
visual  stop-number — that  is,  each  person  saw  that  view  best, 
or  rather  the  view  appeared  to  him  best,  at  a  certain  fl  num- 
ber. It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  everyone  has  his  own  in- 
,  dividual  "  visual  index,"  comparable  to  a  certain  fixed  dia- 
phragm number.  For  example :  A  said  that  the  view  appeared 
more  natural  to  his  eyes  when  a  print  was  shown  him  takeu 
at  fjt.  B  said  that  the  view  looked  more  natural  when  t:iken 
1  at  f^  C  said  that  A  and  B  were  both  wrong,  to  his  eyes, 
I  the  »iei^ooked  the  way  it  dii  in  nature  when  taken  at  / 
Different  persons  looking  at  the  same  print  all  have  different 
idtjas  as  to  its  merits,  and  I  believe  that  part  of  the  reason  for 
this  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  person  has  his 
"  visual  index,"  at  which  a  certain  view  looks  its  best  to  him. 
Therefore,  to  determine  the  photographic  visual  index  of  any 
individual,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  same  view  with  the  various  stops  of  a  soft-focus 
lens,  and  select  from  the  prints  thus  obtained  the  one  whuli 
most  resembles  this  view  when  seen  by  the  eye. 

Approaching    the  subject    from   this  definite  point,    I    felt 
satisfied    that  I  had  solved    the  first  horn   of   my  dilemma, 
namely,  as  to  ho»  I  really  ioio  the  view  that  lay  before  me. 
The  next  step  was  for  me  to  record  permanently   this  view 
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in  its  natuml  colours.  I  tried  all  the  various  colour-pro- 
cess plates ;  I  coloured  the  scene  by  hand  upon  the  finished 
print ;  I  made  lantern-slides,  and  tried  to  colour  them  true  to 
nature.  I  had  expert  artists  colour  prints  and  slides  for  me 
from  colour  notes  made  by  me  at  the  time  of  taking  the  photo- 
graph. After  thorough  experimentation,  I  decided!  upon  using 
I.umi^re  Autochrome  idates  as  lantern-slides.  A  view  taken 
upon  one  of  these  plates  through  a  soft-focus  lens  at  the  correct 
"  visual  index,"  and  projected  by  means  of  a  small,  compact 
^tereopticon  upon  a  screen  of  not  too  large  dimensions,  say  of 
4  by  5  feet,  is  to  me  the  acme  of  perfected  photography.  I 
had  all  that  I  desired ;  there  was  my  view  in  all  its  colours, 
seen  upon  the  screen  just  as  I  had  seen  it  in  nature.  If  you 
feel  that  you  have  seen  everything  that  there  is  photographic, 
that  you  have  reached  the  point  where  there  is  nothing  moi-e 
to  be  done  in  photography,  I  beg  of  you  to  purchase  a  few 
Jiumiire  Autochrome  plates,  make  some  slides  as  I  sliall  tell 
you,  using  a  soft-focus  lens  at  your  own  individual  "  visual 
index,"  and  project  them  upon  a  small  screen.  You  will  liave 
a  pleasure  in  store  for  you.  The  makers  of  the  Autochrome 
plates  give  you  full  directions  in  each  box  of  plates,  and, 
•better  still,  is  their  little  booklet.  There  are,  however,  just 
a  few  "wrinkles"  in  handling  these  plates  which  I  have 
never  seen  in  print.  I  shall  therefore  describe  in  detail  ths 
steps  in  making  an  Autochrome  visual-index  slide.  It  is  very 
easy  to  accomplish.  Load  your  plateliolder  with  the  Auto- 
chrome plate  in  total  darkness.  Do  not  cany  a  filled  plate- 
holder  in  your  pocket  or  on  the  floor  of  an  automobile,  esi^eci- 
ally  over  the  hot  engine.  Do  not  fill  the  holders  until  the  day 
you  are  to  use  them.  Develop  your  plates  as  soon  as  you  can 
after  exposure.  It  seems  to  me  that,  when  using  a  soft-focus 
lens  in  this  work,  the  exposure  is  lessened  very  appreoiablv. 


and  an  Autochrome  can  be  made  in  less  time,  and  at  the  same 
stop,  than  would  be  required  when  using  an  anastigmat  lens. 
I  should  advise  that  the  yellow  Autochrome  screen  be  screwed 
on  or  into  the  lens,  as  this  ensures  a  perfect  parallel.  By 
all  means  use  some  form  of  lens-hood ;  your  results  will  be 
better.  It  is  very  necessary  to  give  a  full  exposure  when 
using  these  plates  for  stereopticon  work,  as  this  slight  over- 
exposure gives  the  required!  clearness  to  the  slide,  ensuring 
the  finest  results.  I  find  that  with  my  soft-focus  lens  set  at 
f/S,  an  exposure  of  one  second,  at  twelve  o'clock,  on  a  brfght 
sunny  day,  is  about  right,  although,  if  I  want  to  get  a  perfect 
sky,  I  w(juld  advise  an  exposure  of  three-quarters  of  a  second. 
Along  towai'd  evening  (six  o'clock),  I  give  six  seconds  wit'' 
good  results,  and  develop  the  plates  in  total  dJarkness. 

You  will  hear  it  said,  "  Autochromes  are  too  dense  for  lan- 
tern-slides "  ;  so  they  are  if  they  are  made  by  someone  who 
does  not  know  how  to  make  them,  or  are  projected  upon  too 
large  a  screen.  My  sciieen  is  not  larger  than  4  by  5  feet.  Any 
good  lantern  equipped  with  a  white  light,  isuch  a«  the  electric 
arc  or  nitrogen  bulb,  and  a,  water-jacket  to  protect  the  Auto- 
chrome lantern-slides,  will  suffice  as  a  projector,  and  it  will  do 
good  work. 

Those  of  us  who  do  not  make  pictures  to  see  how  many  we 
may  prodluce  eacJi  year,  and  who  do  not  snap  every  pretty  view 
which  we  see,  but  who  wish  to  record  a  few  worth-while  scenes, 
views  which  mean  much  to  us  and  which  we  wish  to  preserve 
as  lasting  documents,  by  all  means  should  record  them  accord- 
ing to  our  individual  visual  index  and  in  their  true  colours  ; 
for  by  so  doing  we  shall  not  only  give  ourselves  a  lot  of  plea- 
sure, but  store  up  a  true  scenic  library  for  our  friends  and 
posterity. 

T.  W.  Kilmer. 


DECENNIA    PRACTICA— COLOUR     PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Under  this  heading  we  apply  to  the  various  branches  of  colour  photography  the  processes  of  collection  and  arrangement  accorded  to  some 

fifty  departments  of  ordinary  photography  in  the    "  B.  J."  during  1916.        These  extracts  are  from  issues  of   the    "British  Journal 

Almanac  "  of  the  years  1906  to  1915,  and  the  present  series  of  epitomes  thus  resuscitates  and  brings  together  in  compact  form  much  useful 

information,  otherwise  scattered  through  nearly  a  dozen  volumes. — EDR.  "  Colour  Photography  "  Supplement. 

PROCESSES  OF  MAKING  COLOUR  SCREEN  PLATES. 

[In  regard  to  these  extracts  from  the  '.Xlmaiiacs  "  of  the  years  1906  to  1915,  processus  relating  to  the  Autochrome  and  Paget  screen- 
plate  colour  processes  will  not  be  found  among  them  since  they  appeared  in  a  previous  instalment,  namely,  that  in  the  "  Colour 
Supplement  "  of  .\ugust  3,  1917.  The  processes  here  dealt  with  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  of  the  patentees'  names  in  those 
cases  where  several  patents  stand  in  the  name  of  a  single  experimenter.     Single  patents   will  be  grouped  in  a  class  by  themselves  at 

the  end  in  this  alphabetical  series.  ] 


Palmf.k's  Patents. 

Uriitmic  ScrcciiPlate. — H.  W.  H.  Palmer  has  patented  a  method 
of  preparing  the  screen-plate  for  colour  photography  by  the  follow- 
ing method  : — Glass  lilate  is  first  of  all  coated  with  a  suitable  tacky 
>ubstance,  and  then  with  ceramic  colours  or  fluxes  in  the  proper 
proportions  of  the  necessary  colours  to  form  a  three-colour  filter- 
plate.  Tliis  coloured  <oating  is  then  fired  in  a  kiln  or  furnace, 
lea\ing  a  coloured  transparent  glaze  formed  of  the  minute  particles 
of  the  colouring  matters.  The  treatment  in  the  furnace  fills  up  any 
minute  space  between  the  coloured  particles.  The  colours  used  are 
composed  of  .silica,  minium  and  boi-ax  (with  saltpetre,  added  if 
necessary).  This  base  is  coloured  with  oxide  of  cobalt  for  the  blue, 
copper  oxide  or  o.xile  of  chromium  for  the  green  (with  the  addition 
of  ferric  oxide  to  either  of  the  former  fur  the  red),  ferric  oxide  or 
chromate  of  lead  for  yellow  or  orange  and  i^old,  with  oxide  of  tin 
for  magenta  or  pink.- Eng.  Pat.  No.  22,228,  1907;  "  B.J.,"  Nov.  13, 
1908,  p.  873. 

Zone-Pa/tern  Colour  Srrten-I'taU.—B.  W.  H.  Palmer  has 
})atented  a  pattern  of  .screen-plate  iu  which  the  colour  elements  are 
distributed  in  concentric  circular  bands,  the  method  of  pi-eparation 


being  by  impression   from  a  die  or  other  known  means — Eng.  Pat. 
No. "17,309,  1908 ;  "  B.J.,"  Sept.  3,  1909,  p.  689. 

PholoMe.chnnkdiy  Prepared  ScreenPhiten. — H.  W.  H.  Palmer 
lias  patented  a  method  of  preparing  colour  screen-plates  by  three 
sejjarate  impressions  from  a  relief  pi-inting  block  prepared  by  a 
photo-mechanical  method. — Eng.  Pat.  No.  8.761.  1910:  "B.J.," 
Aug.  4.  1911,  p.  597. 

Spath's  Patents. 
Geometrical  Screen-Plate. — Carl  Spiith  has  patented  a  process  of 
preparing  a  three-colour  screen-plate  from  a  line-screen  original.  A 
plate  is  sensitised  with  bichromate,  printed  under  the  line  screen, 
and  dyed  in  a  mixture  of  two  dyes,  one  of  which  attaches  to  the 
exposed  and  the  other  to  the  unexposed  parts  of  the  gelatine.  The 
excess  dye  is  washed  out,  the  plate  re-sensitised  with  bichromate, 
and  again  printed  from  the  line  screen,  this  time  at  an  angle,  being 
finally  washed  and  dyed.— Eiig.  Pat.  No.  3.601  of  1909;  "  B.J.," 
Dec.  3,  1909,  p.  936. 

Colour  .'Screen  Film. — 0.  Spiith  has  patented  the  following  process 
of  manufacture  of  a  colour  screen  film  : — A  celluloid  fihn  is  covered 
on  lioth  sides  with  a  protective  layer  by  dipping  into  a  solution 
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of  nibber  in  bemole,  aiul  in  one  of  thaae  layers  a  series  of  lines  are 
•oratched  in  such  a  manner  a«  to  expose  the  lelluhiiil  surface.  The 
fUm  ia  then  dipped  ioto  a  solution  of  blue  dye,  which  i»,  for  instance, 
«btained  by  dissolving  2  gms.  of  Victoria  blue  in  100  c.c.s.  of  absolute 
alcohol.  The  film  is  rinsed  in  water,  in  order  to  wash  off  the  e.xcess 
of  the  dye*.  The  protective  layer  is  then  again  cut  up  into  parallel 
Unci,  preferably  arranged  at  an  angle  of  90  deg.  to  the  dire^ion  of 
the  first  ruling,  and  these  second  lines  also  reach  only  to  the  celluloid 
surface.  The  ivlluloid  surface  will  be  thus  decvniposed  into  blue 
and  non-coloured  lines,  the  latter  of  which  are  alternately  decom- 
poaed  into  protected  and  unprotected  squares. 

By  dipping  into  a  solution  of  2  gms.  auraniiiie  and  1  gni.  ethyl 
green  in  160  c.c*.  of  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  the  unprotected  parts 
will  be  ooloorad  green,  whilst  the  portions  already  coloured  blue  will 
remain  unaffected  owing  to  the  greater  dilution  of  the  solvent. 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  protective  layer  are  then  washed 
off  from  the  celluloid  film,  which  now  represents  a  screen  coiisistinft 
of  blue  linea  and  green  square*,  and  the  third  colouring  can  lie 
effected  with  red  dye  stuff  in  a  still  more  diluted  solvent.  To  that 
md  is  used,  for  instance,  a  solution  of  2  gms.  of  rubin  and  1  gui. 
auramine  in  ISO  c.ca.  of  alcohol  of  60  per  cent.  When  the  screen 
is  treated  with  this  stain  only  the  non  iiilniired  portions  will  be 
•tained.  The  r<atilt  will  therefore  be  a  c.jlour-screeii  consisting  of 
blue  line*  and  green  and  red  si|uare*,  and  the  non-treated  protective 
lay«r  is  than  nmoved  from  the  back  of  the  colour  screen  in  any 
weU-knf>wn  BiMnw.— Eng.  Pat.  No.  23.138.  1910:  "  B..I."  Jan.  13, 
1911.  p.  30. 

Smsxpakik's  PAmrrs. 
•irrttn-Platt  Print*.— San     Sicaepanik     prr|>am     a     three-colour 
iwr.-.'nplate  by  iropraasing  coloured  lines  either  u|i<>u  the  support  of 
til.-  .-iiiiliilon  or  upon  ihe  sensitive  layer  itself  in  such  a  way  that 
the  prunary  colours  lie  one  above  the  olhrr  and  criHW  each  other. 

The  process  ia  sugtcrsted  as  suitable  for  the  making  of  scrcen- 
pUte  prinU  on  paper,  in  ■•'^-  i-  i.e  a  thin,  transparent  coating  is 
first  applie.l  to  tk*  photx;:  «nd  the  mo'^ic  impmuKsl  U|m.u 

the  forni'-r      T'  — --Maarv.  -u  .4.-.,;iiieul  can  take  pU«e  through  the 
mosaic. 

The  c<in\.-..i I  a  negative  into  a  positive,  or  of  the  poeitive 

into  a  negative,  tan  easily  be  effected  by  this  proi-ess,  provided  tlir 
coloured    motaic    lie   placed    upon    a   very   sliichtly    sensitive   phott> 
grafihjc  riiatiiig— for  example.  o|>on  a  print-out  or  copying  layer-  - 
and  if  upon  thin  ciiatiiit;  tiler*  be  applied  a  panchromatic  emulsion 
ailapted  to  br  ea-ilv  •tripped.     As  the  oiatiiig  of  priiit-<iut  or  ciipy- 
<n-*ensitive  in  comparison   with  the  iiaii- 
effr»t  can  Ije  (irivluced  therein  during  the 
:  itic   I  mating    will    be   fixed   as   a 
<  rfu|M>ii  the  plate  is  e_x|Mi*ed  to 
^ilv  thai   :fir  llrl{ati^  nn  the  priiitinu 

ig  as  a  ivisitivr.  thi-  •■iiig  stripp*-!!  i>fl 

and  Uii;  jr/.-ilne  present  u  ii  treat.il  fiiitlur,  i.e.,  develi>|>ed. 

tooed,  *nd  fixed,  or  the  .    Pal    No.  6.098.  1907:  ••  B.,I.." 

Nov.  1.  190r7.  p.  829. 

Imliihiiiirn  I'rimf,  Srrrrn  /'ln>'.  —  Jmi  >Sscxe{HM>ik  has  |«lente  I 
:n>  t'.  I-  f  -I  '  lilt  the  mcwaic  colour  filter  which  are  based  on  the 
bch,ivi>jur  i(  Aciil  basic  dye*  towards  \ehiclea  such  as  geUtiiie, 
«oOodion,  etc.  Three  lots  of  fine  itelatiiie  particles,  eai  h  stained 
with  a  >iiii«|.<..  Hyc,  that  is  oiiif  having  a  slruiiger  affinity  for 
«^.l;  I'll  n  :!>  r  '  .'.'latine.  are  mixed  togethir  and  applied  to  a  tacky 
ir.ll  '1  r.iMiii  The  dyes  migrate  into  the  collndi<iii  sur- 
fari-  .  olourless.     Where  coloured  particles  over 

lie  '  '  !"->'-he*  may  be  forme<i  in  the  substratum, 

but  •  -d  by.  say.  spplying  only  two  lot*  of 

par'  cing  the  third  colour  by  treating  the 

>  i|  lie  third  dye  dissolved  in  a  substaiiov 

siir.^  .,-  ^.  ,„,  ,„ ,n    ,  ili>-  dye  will  pass  int<i  the  collodion. 

A  iiumlier  of  variation*  of  this  method  are  described.  The  sub- 
stratum may  be  sprayel  with  rolonrad  liquids  containinj[  gelatine, 
or  a  portion  of  the  plate  may  receive  an  impression  (patteml  in 
rnlourUa*  gelatine,  and  a  seconH  impreioimi  gi*«n  in  a  varninh 
■■'loor.  The  whi.le  plat*  may  be  then  immersed  in  a  mixture  of 
,jvc.    '^  -  •'      .  rie  blue  and   erythroBine)    which   will    not   affect 

tiie  •ifm,    hat    will   stain   llie    gelatine   red    and    the 


-Another  welhiid  is  to  ataiii  a  set  of  three  filaments  with  three 
colours  and  form  fnim  them  a  tissue  or  fabric. — Eng.  Pat. 
No.  17.065.  1908:  ;  '■  B.,T.,'"  Nnv.  13,  1908,  p.  874. 

SzrzrimnitHiiUlxirn  "  Vrrrimlnr"  Srrren  Plnte. — Dr.  F.  Ximmer 
has  contributed  notes  dealiiij;  with  the  share  taken  by  Dr.  K.  HoU- 
iHirii,  of  Leipeic.  in  workiiii;  uut  the  Szczepanik  process  of  prepatring 
a  screen-plate  by  applying  ilyed  ptu'ticles  of  gelatine  to  a  collodion 
8urf;ice  ;  the  dyos  transtferring  themselves  from  the  gelatine  to  the 
collodion.  It  was  found  easier  to  obtain  a  fine  powder  when  using 
gum  iu  place  of  gelatine.  It  was  also  found  that  the  condition  of 
.such  transfereiue  is  the  presence  of  a  slight  proportion  of  the  Btllb- 
.otaiice  in  which  the  dyes  are  soluble.  A  mixture  of  gelatine  ajid 
<'aiie-sugar  wa.«  found  to  .serve  very  well  in  ((iiijunctioii  with  dyee 
soluble  in  water  and  aUohoi.  Afterwards  milk-sugar  alone  was  used, 
and  it  was  found  well  to  add  a  sitbatance  to  the  collodion  whic)h  pie- 
veiile<l  it  drying  t'K)  quickly.  Two  of  the  dyes  are  applied  by  trans- 
ference, and  K  third  by  a  bath  of  colour. — "B.I."  (Culuur  Supplo- 
n  eiH).  .July  2,  1909,  p.  49. 

Vf.REIMCTE   KuNSTSEIDE     F.\BRIKEn's    P.tTENT.s. 

SrifiiiHi'ul  llrliilinf  Scrren-Vlnle. — A  liernian  patent,  No. 
197-749,  "f  Marc-h  7,  1907,  has  been  granted  to  the  Vereinigte 
Kunst«eide  Kabrikeii  of  Kelsterbach  a/M.  The  process  appears  to 
coiiKist  ill  th»  production  of  a  screen  by  super-imi>o&itioii  of  sheets  of 
gelatine,  the  whole  bl<ick,  before  cutting  the  screen,  being  subjected 
tu  strong  pressure,  by  which  each  sheet  of  gelatine  is  squeezed  to  a 
thinner  siibataiice. — "  B.J."  (Colour  Supplement).  Jnne  5,  1908, 
p.  45. 

I'rltiiloid  Mutait  ,N'crf»/i -/'/«/«!•.».— The  Vereiiiigte  Kunstseide- 
fabriken  .\.(\.  have  patented  the  following  method  of  preparing  a 
three-colour  mosaic  f\Iter-screeu  from  an  engraved  or  etched  metal 
matrix  :  The  process  consists  in  forming  a  pattern  in  relief  on  the 
celluloid  sheet  by  hot  pressure  against  the  etched  plate,  the  depres- 
sions ill  which  form  the  portions  raised  above  the  celluloid  surfac*. 
'Ifie  latter  is  then  inked  like  a  printing  plate  with  greasy  ink  or 
varnish,  which  is  thus  applied  to  the  raised  lines  or  bands.  Th* 
wliole  slieet  is  then  treated  in  an  alcoholic  liath  of  dye  whereby  th* 
ilepressed  |>i>rtioiis  absorb  colour,  and  the  greasy  ink  then  removed. 
The  sheet  is  then  place.l  across  the  etched  plate  .tit  right-angles  to 
Its  former  direction,  and  a  second  hot  pressure  given,  the  raised 
lines  again  iiikeil,  and  a  second  applicatiim  of  alcoholic  colouring 
solution,  such  as  malachite  green,  carried  out.  \  two-colour  screen 
i.  thus  obtained  with  lines  crossing  each  other  at  Tight-;ingles  :  the 
raised  portions  left  uncovered  at  tliis  stage  are  giveu  a  coating  of 
dve  by  any  suitable  method,  such  as  sen.sitising  with  bichiomated 
gelatine  solution,  exposure  to  light  and  dyeing  in  an  aiiueouB  dye 
soliitiiiii.  Thi-  process  is  completed  by  hot  pressure  of  the  whola 
*heet  lietween  Hat  plates  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  relief.— Eng. 
Pat.  No.  21,739,  1908;  "  B.J.,"  Feb.  19.  1909.  p.  146. 

The  Vereiiiigte  Kunst-widefabriken  A.O.  has  also  patented  a 
priH-ess  of  preparing  a  mosaic  nnilticiilour  screen-plate  of  any 
pattern,  regular  or  irregular,  the  essential  part  of  the  invention 
lieiiig  that  no  resist  or  protecting  medium  is  used  in  order  to  obtain 
the  distribution  of  the  colour  elements.  The  distribution  of  the 
dyes  is  obtained  by  a  method  whereby  one  set  of  dyed  portions 
(hfter  Ix-iiig  dried,  and  when  the  whole  plate  has  been  immersed 
in  a  aacond  ilifferent  dye  solution)  does  not  absorb  this  second 
coIum4>t»«»ided  that  the  letter's  time  of  action  is  short.  Neverthe- 
Itss,  c\«ii  with  this  short  dyeing  with  the  .second  colour  sufficient 
iot.Msity  of  this  Utter  may  be  obtained.  Dyes  which  aiv  named  as 
suitable'  fur  the  process  are  crystal  violet  for  the  first  dyeing, 
malachite  green  used  for  about  three  seconds,  and  rh.idamine  G 
use.l  for  abiul  one  second.  The  dye  sol.itions  above  mentioned  are 
used  ill  eouni  alcoholic  saturated  solution.— Eng.  Pat.  No.  21,840, 
1908;  ••  H.J.."  .M»y  28,  1909,  p.  426. 

Srrrtii  lliilitl  Itiill  /■'ilm.—Cit'.lii  N.  Bennett  gives  photomicro- 
graphs of  a  screen-film,  stated  to  l>e  made  by  the  \'ereinigte 
Kunst.seidefabrike.i  A.C.  (presumably  by  one  cu-  other  of  the  pro- 
cesses mentioned  above).  The  film  is  of  ver\-  fine  ruling,  of  less 
opacity    than     the    Autochrome.     whilst    the    prevailing    tint    is    a 

very  slight  tinge  of  green.-  "  "  '    "  "^  ' "^ ~~-"* 

1910,  p.  66. 


B.J.."  Colour  Supplement,  Sept.  2, 
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BRITISH  DYES  :  SPECTRUM  CURVES  OF  COLOUR  SENSl 
TISERS  AND  ABSORPTION  CURVES  OF  FILTER  DYES. 
Thk  introduction  of  a  series  of  dyes,  replacing  those  previously 
obUkined  from  the  German  chemical  faotoriea,  for  the  colour- 
sensitiAing  of  gelatine  emulsions  and  for  the  making  of  ortho- 
cluomatdc  filters  and  dark-room  safe-lights  has  naturally  prompted 
•the  req-uest,  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  readers,  iov  data  as  to  the 
colour  sensitising  effect  of  the  dyes  introduced  for  this  purpose,  and 
as  to  the  absorption  properties  of  those  employed  for  filters.  As  is 
now  widely  known,  these  series  of  dyes,  prepared  Iby  processes 
worked  out  by  Professor  W.  J.  Pope,  of  Cambridge  Umdversity,  are 
supplied  by  Messrs.  llford.  Limited,  who,  during  »bh6  past  year  hiavo 
gradually  added  to  the  number  of  colouring  matters  which  are  now 
available  for  their  several  photographic  applicaitioji^.  By  courtesj- 
oi  'Messrs.  llford,  Limited,  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  spectro- 
graphs showing  the  sensitising  action  of  Hhe  individual  colour- 
rensitieers  and  of  mixtures  of  them,  and  also  the  albsorption  pro- 
perties of  the  chief  dyes  now  availalble  for  filter-making.  The  curves 
hare  reproduced  and  made  in  the  experimental  laboratories  of  the 
llford  Company  shouild  serve  Ito  provide  experimenters  with  the 
technical  information  in  regard  to  these  new  prot'iicta  which  they 
need. 


Plate  bathed  in  '*Sensitor'  Red. 


Plate  bathed  in  "Sensitol"  (ireen. 


Plate  bathed  in  "  Sensitol "  Violet. 


Plate  bathed  in  "Sensitol"  Violet  plus  "Sensitol"  Green. 


Plate  bathed  in  "Sensitol"  Red  plus  "Sensitol"  Green. 


Plate        bed  in  Erythroaine. 


Auramine  0,  1  :  1,000. 


Filter  Yellow  A,  1  :  250. 


Niiphthol  Green  B,  1  :  1,000. 


Mandarin  Orange,  1  :  2,500. 


Methylene  Blue,  1  :  2,500. 


Hose  Bengale,  1  :  2,500. 


Rose  Bengale,  1  :  1,000. 


P— Nitroao-dimethyl-aniline  hydrochloride,  1  :  1,000. 


P—Nitroso-dimethyl. aniline  (base),  1  :  2,500. 
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(Tb*  BUraettaiw  ct  th«  diraol  nuthoj  of  producing  eolour  pbotognpbs,  oa  embodied  in  the  bl«ach-out  prooess,  it  the  sabject  of  the 
feUowinK  Bote  in  "  FhMo-Ki*  "  bj  Mr.  BeUrt  Thorn  HAiom,  aii  AiutrAliAn  experimantar,  by  whom,  it  will  be  remembered,  »  paper  ou  a 
dngla  tiyttmn  el  uin^iHigiiiihy  was  tmi  tmm  yania  aflo  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  While  we  do  not  share  the  author's  hopeful 
TM«  at »  eoioot  fnatm  if  iwit  nfon  tha  hi— nhiwg  Mtioa  o{  light  upon  dyes,  it  is  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  his  suggestion  as  to 
th«  fOMihUity  ol  oaiPR  wloiind  tumycnmi*  rrodnoad  by  Iha  action  of  cathode  rays  in  a  colour  process  of  this  description.— Eds.  "Colour 
Pbotogmpliy  "  gopylsMsat) 


A  Tam  i>lMili^a|i>  in  nnlMil  coloora  ia  on*  wfterain  th*  various 
object*  inniit  to  Mb*  ej*  cotowad  ng«  ot  tadtiy  tha  sania  tini 
a«  tha  raya  tri— littiil  fnm  Iba  objaaU  tfeaoMaWaa,  and  ii  naaoa 
a  photosraph  in  eoioara  trva  to  nahva  prodnead  hj  Mm  direct 
a«tioa  ol  ligbi  oo  iabataiicsi.  In  ofdw  lo  pradnoa  aacb  a  pitoto- 
it  ia  iiacaawry  to  anpioy  a  aMaitira  anbalancia  wbieb,  on 

poaaaaaiag   the 

eonU  ba  (oand 

paawbU  to  produce 

of  li^  oo  that 


eye* 


•zpoaora  to  ootonrad  Ugbt,   will  yiatd 
ootoor  (d  tha  li|bA  (aUing  open  H.    II  < 
wbieh  w«mU  jiald  aU  tha  eoioora,  H 
Iha  variooa  tiola  o(  tha  objada  by  Iba 
■■baiaoBa,  whatarrw  ift  aiglft  bai 

Object*  appaar  aotoiuad  bacaoa*  ihay 
aaloarad  ray*  ol  lifbt,  aad  they  will  not  appear  ooioar*d  unlca* 
(h«ar  raOaet  lifbt  wbieh  haa  CallMk  apoo  than.  AMioagh,  until 
BOW,  no  atalla  siihatawe  haa  baaa  loond  vMeh  woold  yield  all 
lb*  eoioon  and  tiaU  ol  nator*,  it  ii  nuweaiinbla  liiat  tha  admiztara 
ol  dlBwint  wdtannai  in  oamhinatioii,  aaoh  yialding  •  porttoo  of 
tha  eolows,  any  sarTa  to  prodne*  «ha  daiir*d  pha4o(i«phie  rasok. 

T^  aatioo  ct  win^fb*  in  attaring  or  deatroying  tha  ooioor*  of 
OMtarial  iMa  flial  uh*iiiwl  at  a  very  aarly  data,  and  tha  praeiaa 
oatnr*  ol  that  aolioa  ha*  since  be«o  (ally  ioTSstigatcd,  and  is 
now  thomaflhigr  oadantood.  Ootoorad  ligfa*  saaha  to  deatroy  coia- 
plsmanfry  ooloara,  whfla  it  rstaiaa  thoaa  similar  to  it*  own.  Hero 
wa  have  a  thaocatically  soood  tondaaantal  law,  which  if  properly 
•fnplird  ia  ooajooctioo  with  snitabl*  nateriaia  should  proidaca 
aatarfactory  reaoHa.  Since  all  the  coionr*  ia  natnra  can  ba  pro- 
admixtnr*  of  thraa  ol  aoitable  tint*,  it  is  apparent 
of  tha  eorrast  aiiada  ho  anployed,  and  allowed  to 
by  the  coloorad  U|bt  froa*  the  object*,  each  ooioor 
lo  destroy  ila  cianplsMoatary  coloor  and  rata  in  ita 
■a  a  picture  faith  folly  reprodocing  all  tha  object* 
ia  thair  Iraa  nalaral  tint* 

A  co—idsiahli  aoMMint  of  work  ba*  be«n>  dona  by  a  noaiber  ot 
inTcattgatori,  iadndiag  tlia  aothor,  ia  tha  endeavour  to  aacertaio 
«r  datonaiaa  tha  praoiaa  aotioa  of  ligM  oo  dyes  of  vsriou*  quahtie* 
and  shadi'-  't  a*  ia  Cha  effort  to  prodnce  satisfactory  photo- 

graphs colooia   by    their    oaa   on    that   principle;    but 

b»yond  'jtotaioing  MMowagiag  iadioationa  that  succea*  will  follow 
■hiwilHy,  whom  mtWb  dillctiltin  ar*  OTerroaa,  no  thoroughly 


doead  by 
that  i( 
b*  acted 
aoold  ba 


satisfactory    photograph   appeora   io   have   been   produced   by 


that 


Although  so  muoh  has  been  discovered  respecting  tihe  character, 
behaviour,  and  fitness  of  very  many  dye*  and  ohemical  substances 
propoaad  to  lie  used  as  sensitising-  and  fixing-«igent«,  it  atill  r»- 
raaina  to  detaimine  by  experiment  which  of  those  are  meet  suit- 
able, and  Mm  beat  way  to  employ  them. 

There  i*  a  bewildering  variety  of  dyea  to  select  from,  many  of 
which,  under  special  treatment,  have  yielded  fair  results.  There 
is  also  a  large  nnaii>er  of  ohemical  subetaiicee  known  to  be  mora 
or  less  suitable  to  senAitise  Ihe  dyes  and  render  them  more  fugitive 
under  the  inBuence  of  light,  as  well  as  otihers  to  increase  their 
pennaneooy  in  order  to  fix  the  picture  wben  it  ie  obtained.  The 
proapect,  therefore,  of  producing  photographs  in  natural  colour* 
by  such  method  is,  indeed,  very  encouraging.  Adojiting  similar 
principle*  without  the  n*e  of  dyes  or  pigments,  there  appear  to  be 
great  poasibilitie*  in  taking  advantage  ot  the  peculiar  phenomenon 
of  the  colouring  of  salt*  by  cathode  rays. 

It  is  known  that  if  cathode  rays  are  allowed  to  fall  on  certain 
salt*,  vivid  colour*  are  produced  in  them.  Different  salts  produc* 
different  colours,  ao  .that  a  variety  may  be  so  obtained.  The 
colours  so  acquired  in  a  sBBall  fraction  of  a  second  may  be  pre- 
served (or  many  years  if  the  coloured  suhstances  are  kept  in  the 
..da^Mid  at  low  ten>pei*tares,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  they 
aMbt-<b^made  pennaaent  by  fixing.  A  salt  ii  dissolved  may 
prodnoa  very  different  colours  according  to  the  medium  in  which  it 
ha*  been  dissolved,  even  when  the  pure  medium  itself  cannot  bo 
coloured  at  all  by  the  cathode  rays.  Very  small  admixtures  are 
sufficient  to  produce  intense  colours.  These  salts  are  very  sensi- 
tive to  daylight,  and  erven  after  an  exposure  of  a  few  seconds  to 
diffused  light,  tie  colouration  diminishes.  Longer  exposure  to  the 
cathode  rays  renders  tiiem  lese  sensitive  to  daylight,  so  that  by 
sufficiently  long  exposure  they  become  insensitive,  and  may  be  thus 
permanently  fixed.  If  the  law  which  holds  that  coloured  light 
seeks  to  destroy  complementary  colours  wihile  it  retains  colours 
similar  to  its  own  is  universal,  and  applicable  to  these  ealts,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  prepare  a  surface  with  three  suitable 
colours,  either  mixed  in  solution  or  separated,  and,  after  a  abort 
exposure  in  the  camera, .the  coloured  lights  from  the  objects  would 
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deatroy  their  compleraentary  colours,  and  leave  remaining  on  Uie 
surface  a  picture  of  the  objects  in  the  true  colours  of  nature. 
To  complete  this  picture,  it  would  require  only  to  be  fixed  by 
prolonged  exposure  to  the  cathode  raya.  From  the  positive  thus 
obtained,  a  negative  could  be  made  from  which  any  number  of 
pioturee  may  be  produced. 


This  differs  materially  from  all  known  methods  of  colour-photo- 
graphy, and  being  free  of  the  objection  tKat  it  is  an  ingeniou* 
makeshift,  would  form  a  true  solution  to  the  problem  of  how  to. 
produce  photographs  in  their  true  natural  colours  by  the  direct 
action  of  light  on  substances. 

RoBBRT  Thorn  Haines. 


ILLUMINATION    OF    THE    SUBJECT    IN    DETERMINING    THE 
COLOUR    QUALITY    OF    AUTOCHROMES. 


[In  the  following  article,  which  is  one  from  the  "  Photographic  Journal  of  America,"  the  author  discusses  the  question  of  the  cause  of 
the  superiority  of  Autochrome  transparencies  when  the  exposures  are  made  in  a  strong  light.  While  one  can  agree  with  the  physical  basis 
of  his  explanation,  it  still  remains  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  quality  in  an  Autochrome  transparency,  as  in  that  of  any  other  photograph,  is 
greatly  a  matter  of  taste.  "  Superiority  "  is  often  construed  in  terms  of  a  preconceived  standard  of  what  a  colour  transparency  should  be 
like — that  is  to  say,  of  the  maximum  degree  of  brilliancy.  Nevertheless,  the  artist  whose  eye  is  trained  to  observe  natural  efleots  under 
weaker  conditions  of  illumination  will  appreciate  the  "quality  "  of  colour  transparencies  which  render  such  effects  ;  and  there  is  no  ground 
for  denying  that  the  Autochrome  responds  to  subjects  of  this  character  as  perfectly  as  it  does  to  the  gayer  hues  of  brightly  sunlit  landscapes. 
—EDS.  "B.J."] 

£vBBT  Autochromist  soon  learns  that  a  good,  full  light  during  the  '   the  substance  appears  without  colour,  or  black.     But  those  colours 


exposure  conduces  to  the  most  colourful  results.  Moreover,  he  is 
not  long  in  finding  that  it  is  better  to  choose  what  a  black-an4- 
white  photographer  would  call  a  "  flat  "  lighting,  that  in  fact 
entirely  successful  pictures  may  be  taken  with  the  camera  directed 
•way  from  the  sun.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  differences  of 
colour  in  a  colour-photograph  lend  it  that  necessary  variety  which 
in  »n  ordinary  photograph  is  given  by  differences  in  shade.  But  a 
more  special  reason  for  avoiding  deep  masses  of  shade  when  taking 
colour-photographs  is  that  they  turn  up  both  darker  and  duller  in 
the  resulting  positive  than  they  were  in  the  original,  if  development 
is  stopped  just  when  the  high-lights  are  fully  brought  out.  By  this 
lack  of  brightness  and  colour  they  set  the  lighter  parts  of  the  picture 
into  too  great  prominence,  or,  stated  in  another  way,  cause  too  much 
contrast.  In  great  measure  this  over-darkness  of  the  shadowy  por- 
tions of  brightly  lit  pictures  is  due  to  a  lack  of  latitude  in  colour 
plates,  and  in  lesser  degree  to  other  phenomena  that  will  not  be 
gone  into. 

But  there  is  also  an  apparent  want  of  proper  colour  in  pictures 
taken  on  dull  days  when  the  illumination  is  perfectly  even,  and 
which  a  lack  of  latitude  in  the  plate  would  not  account  for.  The 
uniform  experience  of  workers  along  these  lines  is  that  a  decidedly 
more  brilliant  colour-record  may  be  (Obtained  from  a  brightly  lighted 
subject  th^n  from  the  same  subject  under  a  comparatively  poor  light, 
although  in  the  second  instance  the  plate  has  received  a  full  expo- 
sure. This  apparent  fault  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  some 
individual  peculiarity  of  the  plate.  My  purpose  is  to  show  that  very 
largely  it  is  due  to  an  altogether  different  cause. 

Probably  most  of  us  who  saw  aniline  dyes  in  bulk  for  the  first 
time  were  surprised  to  find  that  many  of  them  in  this  solid  form 
appeared  nearly  or  albsolutely  without  colour — quite  black^but  on 
being  dissolved  and  spread  out  on  paper  they  exhibited  a  most  in- 
tense coloration,  A  more  familiar  example  is;  found  in  the  Jakes 
or  pans  of  water-colour  used  by  artists.  Mauve,  for  instance,  in  a 
wash  of  the  proper  depth  is  an  extremel/  powerful  pigment,  but 
in  the  pan  it  is  so  dark  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  one  to  tell  at  a 
little  distance  what  its  true  colour  really  is.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  pigments  like  vermilion  (mercuric  sulphide)  and  a  number  of 
the  yellows  appear  just  about  the  same  in  bulk  as  they  do  on  paper. 
The  natural  question  is,  What  causes  this  peculiar  behaviour  of 
colours  t 

The  answer  will,  of  course,  be  familiar  to  most  of  my  readers.  The 
"black"  pigments  do  not  of  themselves  reflect  light  appreciably, 
and  show  up  only  by  light  which  passes  through  them.  If  they  are 
spread  thinly  on  white  paper  the  light  goes  through  the  layer  of 
colour  to  the  paper,  is  reflected,  and  penetrates  again  through  the 
colour  to  the  outside,  and  in  this  double  passage  all  the  coloius 
except  that  one  transmitted  by  this  particular  pigment  are  filtered 
out,  and  so  the  emerging  light,  and  therefore  the  pigment,  appears 
brightly  coloured.  However,  if  this  pigment  is  in  bulk,  or  if  it 
covers  the  paper  to  too  great  a  depth,  but  very  little  of  the  light 
that  strikes  it  comes  back ;  nearly  all  is  absorbed,  and  so  naturally 


which  appear  of  their  natural  tint,  regardless  of  what  quantity  may 
be  aggregated  together,  reflect  light  of  themselves  without  addi- 
tional help.  Their  molecular  structure  is  such  that  they  send  back 
light  of  a  certain  refrangibility  and  absorb  all  the  rest,  and  hence 
appear  of  a  definite  hue.  For  this  reason  they  require  no  backing, 
and,  in  fact,  are  often  quite  opaque,  so  that  light  penetrates  them 
only  to  a  very  small  distance  indeed. 

Now  all  of  this  has  a  direct  bearing  on  our  subject,  because  both 
of  these  classes  of  pigments  are  found  in  nature.  The  colouring 
matter  of  living  things  is  generally  of  the  first — transparent — 
variety ;  whereas  of  minerals  it  is  as  a  rule  of  the  second  or  opaque 
kind.  Plants,  for  instance,  have  green  chlorophyll  in  their  leaves, 
and  the  earth  and  many  rocks  are  stained  red  by  salts  of  iron.  In 
nature,  however,  we  rarely  find  pigments  spread  over  an  intensely 
white  reflective  surface,  like  the  colours  are  spread  over  paper  by  a 
painter.  They  are  diffused  throughout  the  substance  which  they 
colour,  a  substance  that  is  only  imperfectly  reflective  in  any  of  its 
parts.  Hence  the  light  that  is  reflected  from  them  comes  from 
various  depths  within  the  living  structure — some  from  near  the 
surface,  some  from  further  in  the  interior  of  the  leaf  stem,  or 
whatnot,  that  is  reflecting  the  light. 

Observe  the  conditions  closely.  That  light  which  comes  from  the 
surface  of  the  object  will  be  less  saturated  with  colour  than  the  part 
which  comes  from  the  interior,  since  it  will  have  passed  through  a 
lesser  thickness  or  quantity  of  pigment.  So  then  on  a  dull  day, 
when  the  light  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  penetrate  only  a  minimum 
distance  into  the  object,  it  emerges  with  a  smaller  burden  of  colour 
than  on  days  when  the  light  is  bright,  penetrates  deep  down  into  the 
partly  reflecting  substance,  traverses  a  thick  layer  of  colouring 
■matter,  and  comes  out  more  completely  charged  with  colour.  Even 
L'ie  comparatively  opaque  colouring  substances,  because  they  are 
not  entirely  opaque,  behave  to  some  degree  in  the  same  way.  There- 
fore, on  bright  days  the  colours  that  usually  occur  in  nature  are 
not  only  more  intense  or  brilliant,  but  are  also  as  a  rule  actually 
■more  •pure  or  saturated  than  on  dull  days.  We  notice  the  one  with- 
out perceiving  the  other.  We  see  the  livening  of  the  landscape  under 
an  increasing  sun,  but  unconsciously  attribute  it  altogether  to  the 
augmented  light,  forgetting  the  role  that  colour  plays  in  causing 
the  transformation.  We  do  not  separate  the  qualities  of  light  and 
colour  in  judging  either  the  well-lit  scene  or  the  one  under  an  over- 
cast sky,  but  the  colour-plate  records  these  colours  closely  as  thay 
are  :  proper  exposure  eliminates  the  difference  of  brightness  that 
existed  in  the  originals,  and  consequently  the  two  plates  show 
marked  differences  of  colour,  notwithstanding  they  are  equally  trans- 
parent, and  we,  not  recognising  the  facts,  attribute  it  all  to  some 
eccentricity  in  the  plate. 

I  suppose  the  reason  that  this  explanation  does  not  at  once  occur 
to  a  person,  or  that  he  is  reluctant  to  accept  it,  is  because  he  does 
not  ordinarily  see  two  widely  distinct  aspects  of  nature  in  juxtaposi- 
tion, as  they  are  presented  by  two  such  colour-photographs,  but  sees 
them  at  different  times,  and  his  memory  does  not  serve  him  well 
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enough  to  lead  him  to  the  truth.  Generally  alterations  of  lighting 
take  place  lo  gradnally  in  the  prooMirw  of  nature  that  the  changes 
of  cokiar  that  go  with  them  entirely  eecape  oa.  However,  there  are 
certain  time*  when  we  do  notice  these  changes  of  colour,  which 
happeo  more  especially  when  a  rather  abrupt  difference  of  lighting 
occurs.  For  instance,  if  one  observe*  a  landscape  partly  obscured 
by  the  shadow  that  falls  from  a  dond,  he  will  notice  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  actual  amount  of  coloar  perceivable  in  the  shaded  and 
sunlit  area  is  very  considerable.  One  will  often  remark  a  similar 
effect  in  his  room,  as  it  is  saddenly  lighted  np  by  the  passage  of  a 
cloud  from  over  the  face  of  the  sun.  Dark  furniture  and  picture- 
frames,  which  were  previously  of  a  gloomy  monotone,  now  show 
beaatifol  variations  of  tint  in  their  graining,  and  the  colour  of  one's 
rugs  and  books  comes  out  splendidly.  If  our  eyes  are  prepared 
fnr  it  they  will  often  pick  oat  example*  in  nature  that  illustrate  the 
point.  Some  morning  glories  are  of  so  dark  a  tone  that  in  shadow 
they  appear  black,  but  in  direct  sunlight  show  np  a  deep  an<f  bean- 
tifnl  blue.  Both  reflection  and  observation,  therefore,  go  to  show 
that  the  disparity  in  the  purity  of  colours  noticeable  in  colour  photo- 
giafihs  of  the  same  sal>ject  taken  in  widely  different  intensities  of 
li^hk  reprteent  pretty  nearly  what  is  actually  the  fact,  and  are  due 
t<>  no  inherent  and  obscure  fault  in  the  plate  at  all. 

From  the  foregoing  it  follows,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  experience 
of  Antochromiats  will  bear  me  out  in  my  conclusion,  that  there  are 
certain  case*  ia  which  a  reasonable  difference  in  illumination  can 
rosnlt  in  no  defect  of  oolonr  raodering  whataoerer.  A  gaily  coloured 
painting,  for  inst«nce,  should  photograph  well  in  almoat  any  light. 
Likawise  any  object  which  light,  be  it  never  so  dull,  completely 
penetrates,  such  as  colours  in  solution,  or,  using  an  example  nearer 
to  aatore,  the  petals  of  most  flowers,  certain  leaves,  etc.,  should 
photograph  equally  well  when  poorly  as  when  brightly  flluminated. 
One  of  the  very  beet  flower  pictures  I  ever  secured  was  taken  indoors 
'"  the  early  spring  with  a  heavy,  overcast  sky.    The  exposure  was 


five  minutes  at  //8,  'but  the  colours  of  the  resulting  dispositive  were 
all  that  could  be  wished  for.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  appa- 
rent that  certain  dark,  dull-coloured  objects  demand  all  the  light 
that  one  can  get  on  them,  because  their  true  glow  of  colour  does  not 
appear  by  mere  surface  reflection  :  the  light  must  be  made  to  pene- 
trate into  them  to  bring  their  latent  colour  to  the  surface. 

An  acquaintance  with  these  facts  should  serve  as  a  guide  when 
making  exposures  under  uncertain  conditions  of  lighting,  and,  of 
course,  as  in  all  questions  where  design  or  composition  enter,  the 
correct  procedure  will  be  determined  very  largely  by  what  is  para- 
mount in  the  picture.  Where  the  greater  part  or  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  scene  contains  colours  that  are  dull,  lifeless,  and  what 
an  artist  would  call  non-luminous  or  degraded,  as  would  apply  in 
photographing  a  quarry,  a  gray  stone  building,  or  the  interior  of 
a  sombrely  furnished  room,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the 
illumination  is  at  its  best  to  expose  an  Autochrome.  But  when  one 
is  photographing  in  the  flower  garden,  or  making  pictures  of  blond 
faces  accompanied  by  pink-and-white  dresses — when  only  the  brown 
bark  of  shrubbery  or  a  deep-hued  ribbon  will  fail  to  register  properly 
— it  would  be  perfectly  feasible  to  take  the  picture  despite  an  in- 
different light,  because  then  everything  that  is  of  importance  will 
show  its  colour  faithfully  in  the  resulting  picture. 

As  a  closing  remark  it  would  be  well  to  state  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  imply  that  dulnee*  in  pictures  taken  on  cloudy  days  is  in  all 
cases,  or  in  particular  cases,  altogether  due  to  the  cause  which  I 
have  trie4  to  bring  out.  It  may  be  the  result  partly  of  inexperi- 
ence, partly  of  various  influences  which  operate  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  under  different  conditions,  and  which  it  would  take  too  long 
to  discuss.  My  contention  is  that  a  seeming  dulness  in  Autochromes 
taken  under  a  poor  light,  when  the  plate  has  been  perfectly  exposed 
and  carefully  manipulated,  is  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
colours  in  the  scene  itself  have  been  smothered  by  an  inadequate 
illumination.  Noel  Dezsch.  B.A. 
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PROCESSES    OF    MAKING    COLOUR    SCREEN-PLATES.  , 

la  r*9trd  to  thaae  extraeu  from  the  "  Almanacs  "  of  the  yaais  1906  to  1915.  processes  relating  to  the  Autochrome  and  Paget  screen-plate 
eolonr  procwsea  will  not  be  fooud  aadnc  them,  since  they  appeared  in  a  previous  instalment,  namely,  that  in  the  "Colour  Supplement  "  of 
AD(Ost  3. 1917.  The  proocstM  bve  dealt  with  have  been  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  of  the  patentees'  names  in  those  oases  where 
•areral  pstenU  stand  in  the  name  of  a  single  experimenter.      The  single  patents  which  now  follow  are  grouped  in  a  class  by  themselves. 


P*Tsvra   or   Aor*,    Bkbtok   axd   Hahm,   Vvscas.   Dv    Hal-rok, 
Iitam.  Lrxmu,  Mns  and  Wrattdc,  OaaaoA^aNtR.  Roth- 
Axo  SaMOSB-SaBrKBiB. 


OoUmr  8erten-Plolt»  iy  Bm^tion  Mtthod.—.K  further  patent  in 
r«<ar*aoe  to  the  mannfaotare  of  moesic  screen -plate*  by  this  method 
hs*  been  taken  oat  by  the  Aktien  Geaetlschaft  far  Anilin  Fabrika- 
tioo.  It  u  No  9.167,  1912,  and  Mipfdements  PatenU  No*.  I6;273. 
1910,  and  6.279,  1911.  Coloured  solutions  of  colloid*  are  scattered 
or  'prayed  by  a  currant  of  gaa,  and  the  fine  drop*  thus  produced  are 
suepended  whBe  etill  in  the  liquid  elate  in  a  liquid  in  which  tltey 
are  insoluble;  for  inatance,  anitably  coloured  aqueous  sohiUons  of 
gflatine  or  dextrine  are  ^trayed  by  sneans  of  a  current  of  air  through, 
a  nocale,  the  air  being  preferably,  saturated  with  water  wpour. 
The  falliag  drop*  are  aofwnded  in  oil  of  turpentine,  obtaining  thus 
an  eoMiUon,  e.g.,  ol  ted  dro|M,  'Which,  after  mixing  it  with  a  corre- 
■lumJinH  emnlsion,  e.g.,  of  green  and  of  bine  drops,  is  brought  upon 
a  aridgr  Uycr  spread  over  a  glaa*  flste  or  film.  The  colour  screen 
thus  ■itMaintii  i*  covef«d  with  an  in^wiieable  vamiah,  whereupoi). 
the  ecrun  may  be  covered ^with  a  photographic  enrolaion. — "  B.J.," 
M.    0    1W3,  p.  367. 

(■■'.ric  Serun  ■  I'talu. — Bodolphe  Berton  and  Joseph  Gambs 
patsBted  a  m<lhod  of  producing  screen-platea  by  means  of  a  fabric 
at  traan^rant  Uamenta,  to  which  is  applied  the  sensitive  emulsion. 
In  making  the  fabric  there  ia  used  as  weft  and  warp  alternate  fila- 
•nedto  ol  each  of  the  three  ootouts,  or,  as  weft  and  warp  alternately, 
a  filament  of  each  of  the  three  coloar*,  leaving  the  filaments  of 


opposite  direction  (warp  or  weft)  in  white  or  nou-oolourcd  silk;  or 
a  fabric  may  be  used  the  warp  of  which  is  dyed  with  one  of  the 
three  colours,  the  weft  with  a  second  of  such  colours,  and  the  in- 
Aerstice*  thereof  filled  with  a  coloured  material  making  the  third 
colour.  The  filling  of  the  interstices  and  consequently  the  produc- 
tion of  the  third  colour  of  the  net  may  be  obtained  either  by  means 
of  *  coloured  powder  or  preferably  by  using  a  suitable  coloured 
gelatine  or  varnish. 

In  practice  the  coloured  filaments  on  leaving  the  spools  and  after 
•ufficient  drying  are  placed  on  alightly  conical  rollers,  which,  by 
rotating  end  sliding  the  thread*  along  the  generating  line,  bring 
(them  into  contact.    The  contact  is  made  more  perfect  by  imoistening 
-f-iBmiMaents  with  i  viscous  liquid,  such  as  glycerine  or  dissolved 
'  gflBl'aJSbic,  and  by  causing  them  to  travel  over  a  polished  cylinder, 
I    the  tangential  velocity  of  which  is  slightly  greater  tihan  the  velocity 
of  the  filaments.     Capillarity  then  ensures  immediate  contact  with- 
out overlapping. 

Seen  with  the  naked  eye,  the  resultant  film  appears  absolutely 
neutral  if  the  pigment*  are  properly  selected,  but  under  the  micro- 
■oope  the  fine  striee  in  three  colours  are  visible.  This  film  forms  a 
perfect  selective  filter. 

The  fabric  preferably  used  is  very  close  muslin,  dyed  in  the  usual 
manner  with  a  very  fast  mordant,  and  of  rather  dark  colour.  If 
necessary  the  fabric  may  be  sized  to  prevent  the  adherence  of  foreign 
eubsUnces  to  the  silk  during  the  subsequent  treatment. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  fill  the  interstices  of  the  fabric  with  a 
ipnlverised  subeUnce.  the  fiUing  is  effected  after  the  fabric  has  been 
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lapfiilied  to  the  glass  and  before  the  caoutchouc  layer  has  become 
<iuite  dry.  A  eolt  rotary  brush  can  be  used  to  remove  the  super- 
fluoue  powder. 

If  the  intereticea  are  filled  with  gelatine  or  with  a  coloured  soiu- 
tion  containing  a  ferric,  chromic,  or  other  sensitiser,  which  gives  a 
•coloured  reaction  under  the  influence  of  light,  the  third  colour  is 
obtained  by  the  photographic  exposure  through  the  screen,  the 
threads  of  the  fabric  protecting  the  gelatine  directly  behind  them. 

The  screen  is  varnished  when  dry,  either  with  wet  or  with  pul- 
verised varnish,  and  the  emiUsion  ia  applied  when  the  varnish  is  dry. 
— Eng.  Pat.  No.  20,834,  1906.     "  B.J.,"  August  9,  1907,  p.  603. 

Mosaic  Screen-Platea. — F.  Martin  Duncan  prepares  a  grain  screen- 
plate,  the  elements  of  which  are  composed  oif  particles  of  gum- 
resins,  such  as  tragacanth  and  other  gums  containing  calcium  salt 
of  bassorin. 

The  support  of  glass  or  celluloid  is  first  coated  with  gelatine,  then 
with  a  transparent  varnish,  for  example,  a  solution  of  dammar 
115  gms^  in  benzole  1,000  c.c.s.,  or  with  a  thin  layer  of  glycerine. 
Upon  this  coating,  while  still  moist  and  slightly  adhesive,  the 
stained  particles  of  the  gum-resin  are  applied,  and  the  plate  is 
then  given  a  protective  coating  of  a  waterproof  transparent  varnish 
composed  of 

Shellac  solution,  20  per  cent 160  c.c.s. 

Ammonia,  0'880  30  c.c.s. 

Methylated  spirit  320  c.c.s. 

^Qn  ttuB  the  sensitive  emulsion  is  coated. 

In  another  method  of  preparing  the  colour  screen  a  coating  is 
given  of  a  solution  of  fish-glue  in  water  containing  also  ammonium 
bichromate,  sugar,  albumen  (of  one  egg),  and  gum-dragon.  After 
drying  the  plate  is  exposed  behind  a,  key-plate  formed  by  two  ruled 
gratings  placed  one  on  the  other  at  an  angle  so  as  to  form  diamond 
or  lozenge-shaped  openings.  After  exposure  to  light  the  sensitive 
plate  is  developed  in  hot  water,  and  the  remaining  image  stained 
with  one  dye,  which  is  fixed  by  a  mordant.  A  second  coating  of 
the  fish-glue  mixture  is  given,  and  the  dried  plate  registered  under 
the  key-plate,  so  that  the  opaque  lines  on  the  latter  cover  the 
stained  portion  of  the  sensitive  plate.  A  second  exposure  is  given, 
followed  by  staining  with  a  second  dye,  and,  finally,  a  third  coating 
of  the  fish-glue  mixture  is  exposed  through  the  coated  plate  itself, 
so  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  latter,  after  staining  with  a  third 
dye,  is  completely  filled  with  the  colour  elements. — Eng.  Pat.  No.  50, 
1909;  "B.J.,"  Jan.  28,  1910,  p.  69. 

Du  HauTon's  Proceee. — ^According  to  the  patent  of  Du  Hauron  and 
De  Beroegol,  the  method  employed  in  preparing  a  colour  screen-plate 
<the  "  Omnicolore  ")  is  to  rule  a  gelatine-coated  surface  in  a  set  of 
lines  of  one  colour  in  transparent  greasy  ink,  another  set  in  another 
colour,  and  finally  to  stain  the  whole  plate  with  a  water  solution  of 
the  third  colour,  so  that  the  screen  is  automatically  and  completely 
filled  by  the  colours.  The  patent  describes  various  methods  of 
applying  this  principle  in  making  the  plates. — ^Eng.  Pat.  No.  194, 
1907.    "B.J.,"  Sept.  13,  1907,  p.  696. 

Colouring  Celluloid' for  Mosaic  Screen-Plates. — ^F.  Lehner  em- 
(ploys  dyes  soluble  in  waiter,  but  not  in  spirit,  by  rolling  or  knead- 
ing the  celluloid  with  spirit  containing  as  much  water  as  possible, 
and  adding  the  colours  solid  or  in  solution.  The  water  thus  serves 
as  a  carrier  of  the  colours,  which,  'but  for  its  use,  are  insoluble  in 
ihe  celluloid.  The  dyed  mass  of  celluloid,  when  rendered  homoge- 
neous, is  partly  deprived  of  its  water  by  heating  after  the  last 
addition  of  colour,  and  is  then  formed  into  films.  The  last  por- 
itions  of  water  are  removed  !by  drying  the  films  for  several  days. 
The  hardness  oif  the  films,  caused  by  protracted  drying,  is  remedied  by 
exposurei  to  vapours  of  strong  spirit  or  absolute  aii»hol.  Dyes  soluble 
in  water,  though  with  difiiculty  soluble  in  spirit,  are  stated  to  be 
as  follows  :— For  red,  Ponceau  F.  R.  (Casella  and  Co.,  Frankfort- 
on-Main),  or  Ponceau  4R  (Hoechst).  For  blue,  "  silk  blue  "  (Seiden- 
blau  R.  of  Casella  and  Co.),  or  "  cotton  light  blue  "  (Baumwoll- 
lichtblau,  Hoechst).  For  green,  concentrated  acid  green  (Sauregriin 
conzentriert  D,  Hoechst)  or  Naphthol  green  (Naphtholgrun  B, 
Casella).  For  yellow  Naphthol  yellow  (Naptholgelb  S,  Badische  Aniiin 
u.  Sodafabrik,  Ludwigshafen),  or  "Acid  yellow"  (Echtgelb  G,  of 
the  same  firm).— Eng.  Pat.  No.  7,629,  1908;  "  B.J.,"  Jan.  16,  1909, 
p.  49. 


Lumiere  Geometrical  Screen-Plate. — According  to  a  French  patent 
•taken  out  by  the  Lumiere  Bros.,  the  following  process  is  used  for  the 
making  of  a  screen-'plate  of  regular  geometrical  design : — 

(1)  Two  thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  covered  with  a  greasy 
ink,  which  serves  only  as  a  temporary  resist,  and  may  therefore  be 
lof  any  colour.  This  application  can  be  made  in  the  form  of  lines, 
({Kjints,  or  grains.  Fig.  1  shows  this  first  ink  coating  in  the  form  of 
equidistant  lines  a  n,  indicated  by  cross  hatching. 

(2)  The  portion  of  the  surface  not  protected  by  ithe  lines  is  dyed 
with  a  suitable  solution  of  colouring  matter,  violet,  for  instance. 

(3)  The  whole  surface  is  then  varnished  with  a  preparation  which 
(must  fulfil  the  two  following  conditions : — (a)  The  solvent  employed 
•in  making  it  must  not  dissolve  the  greasy  ink  before  mentioned,  (b) 
The  resin  or  other  subetance  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  varnish 
imust  be  insolulble  in  liquids  which  dissolve  tlie  greasy  ink — that  is 
■to  say,  if  the  ink  employed  contains  linseed  oil,  and  the  varnish  is 
imade  of  resin  previously  extracted  by  ether  and  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
•the  solvent  of  the  varnish,  alcohol,  will  not  dissolve  the  greasy  ink, 
and  after  it  has  evaporated  will  leave  the  whole  surface  covered  with 
a  thin  film  of  reain.  This  film,  in  the  parts  where  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  greasy  ink,  tends  to  mix  with  the  latter  on  gentle  heating. 

If  the  plate  is  next  treatol  with  a  solvent  of  the  ink  in  which  the 
varnish  base  itself  is  insoluble — that  is  to  say,  with  sulphuric  ether 
— a  slight  friction  will  remove  all  the  ink  as  well  as  the  resin  which 
■covers  it,  and  will  la^e  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  only  the  resinous 
lines  covering  the  parts  which  have  been  dyed  violet.  The  structure 
of  the  plate  at  this  stage  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  where  w  w  represents 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


the  series  of  violet  lines  covered  with  varnish,  and  a  a  a  the  portions 
of  the  unaltered  plate  from  which  the  ink  has  been  removed. 

(4)  A  second  application  of  ink  is  now  made  over  half  the  total 
surface,  say,  in  the  form  of  the  horizontal  lines  b  shown  in  Fig.  2,  or 
in  any  other  way.  The  plate  is  then  stained  green,  this  dye  in  the 
present  case  being  absorbed  in  the  rectangular  spaces  marked  v  v  i', 
(being  prevented  from  reaching  any  other  part  of  the  plate  by  the 
lines  of  ink  on  the  one  hand  and  the  lines  of  varnish  on  the  other. 

(5)  The  whole  surface  is  again  varnished,  the  solvent  again  applied, 
and  the  ink  removed  as  already  described  in  (3).  We  then  have,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  one-third  of  the  surface  coloured  violet  indicated  by 
the  horizontal  hatching,  and  another  third  coloured  green  as  indi- 
cated by  the  vertical  hatching,  the  remaining  third  of  the  area  of 
the  plate  being  uncovered.  The  coloured  surface  being  protected  by 
a  varnish,  the  whole  plate  can  now  be  dyed  in  the  red  colouring 
matter,  and  it  is  then  complete. 

(6)  The  whole  surface  of  the  plate  is  then  washed  by  means  of  a 
solvent  of  the  varnished  base,  such  as  alcohol,  and  a  protective  film 
of  rubber  then  applied  in  order  to  prepare  the  plate  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  sensitive  emulsion. 

In  short,  the  invention  consists  in  a  process  of  preparing  poly- 
chromatic screens  for  direct  colour  photography  as  follows  :^Each 
successive  fraction  of  the  surface  of  the  screen  is  dyed  with  a 
different  colour,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  protected  partly  by 
an  application  of  ink  and  partly  by  a  varnish  covering  the  colour 
or  colours  previously  applied.  This  varnishing  is  rendered  possible 
by  the  :hoice  of  the  constituents  of  the  varni.*h,  which  must  be  such 
that  the  solvent  of  the  resin  employed  does  not  diissolve  the  ink, 
whilst  the  i"esin  is  in.soluWe  in  a  solvent  of  this  ink. — "B..J," 
i(Colour  Supplement),  Aug.  7,  1908,  p.  57. 
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THE    RESOLUTION    OF    MIXED    COLOURS    BY 
DIFFERENTIAL    VISUAL    DIFFUSIVITY. 


(A  paper  coiiiuiuniciiteil  to  the  ••  I'hilosopbical  Mugazine.") 


L'SDCB  the  titl«  "  Vwnal  Diffuiiritv  "  the  writer  <le«frib«l  !«.iii.' 
tUM  ago'  «xperiinenU  on  th*  lagging  of  different  colour  im- 
praaaiMia  relatiTaly  to  each  other.  =  Theee  were  predicted  on 
ttie  baaia  of  a  theoiy  developed  to  explain  the  bahavioar  of  tlie 
n:.-;^r  photometer.  An  ceMrntisI  part  of  thi*  theorj  was  the 
i5  r:ptn>n  to  each  eoknr  impreaaion  of  a  cbaractenatic  rate  of 
trsnamiaeion  alot^  the  viMial  channel.  In  der^loping  tho 
theory  it  waa  aaanmed  that  ea<-I>  r,.I,,iir  actctl  ouiu-  indepen- 
dently. 

In  two  inatancea  it  appearwl  i....,,arv  to  modify  this  last 
aamimption.  One  waa  the  ca«  of  alternated  ooloiira  ezpoaed 
for  unequal  leogUia  of  time  Here  the  fl icier-photometer 
theory  apparently  called  for  much  greater  eflecu  of  diaavm- 
mrtry  than  experiment  ahowcd.  Tin-  other  was  che  failure  of 
an  attempt  t4.  nmohto  a  purple  int*.  iu  conatituenta  by  movinj; 
it  aoroaa  the  field  of  view.  It  »a»  cr>n<-lnded  in  the  light  of 
»he»e  expenmenta  that  aonie  mutual  action  of  colour!)  in  the 
act  of   traaamiaaion    muat  Uk«  plsi-e. 

Later  work  or  the  flicker-photometer  theory  ahowtW  that 
when  the  oootpJete  eqaationa  were  emploved.  dinpenaing  with 
the  aarber  aaaumption  that  the  effect  of  vanring  apc«<l  could 
Ije  neglected,  the  caa»-  of  unequal  exposures  did  not  m]uiro 
lh»  aaMUnption  that  the  indivi<lual  colours  affect  each  other 
in  tr»namianoa.  Tlieru  remained  then  to  l>e  explained  tho 
failure  to  ivaolve  pupple  in  the  manner  describefj.  In  view 
of  the  Tery  aatiafactori-  quantitative  hucco-j*  of  the  flicker- 
pktfometer  theory  aa  demonstrated,  by  the  more  recent  work 
whb  the  pidariaation  dcaign,  it  appeared  highly  desirable  to 
go  more  fully  into  the  qtiestion  of  visual  diffusivity  with  mixed 
cvUmt*.  The  ontoome  of  this  further  study  has  be«n  to  estab- 
liah  the  experimental  conditions  pre-requiaite  to  the  detection 
of  the  reaohitioa  of  mixed  colour*  by  the  different  Tisual  dif- 
(uaivity  of  the  eotnpononts.     With  the  proper  oonditiona,  not 


>  " VlMai  WmtMtr,'  ITM, Pbil. Ma«.  Jan. IflT, p. U. 

'  '■thaortol  Iha  Plieter  PhoSaaMMr."  Utt  aad  Uanbatr,  Plill.  Ma«.!CoT. 
m*.  B.  %t,  •■<  April  19U,  lb  m.  'A  PolirireiioB  Fllckar  PhoiomcUr  ami 
•aiM  IMb  ol  TkwrMlaaJ  Beutae  eMaia^l  with  II, "  Itm.PMI.  Mmg.  April  1917, 
»  MO.  "Rw  DlS«r«ae«  •adPllekar  PbeMaatw  BpMd."  I>m.  FhU.  Mm(., 
*i<  4I.HIT.  p.lB. 


•>nly  has  it  been  poesible  to  resolve  purple  into  red  and  blue, 
but  obeervations  hove  beeii  made  on  both  monochromatic  and 
<<>in|M>und  yellows,  with  results  of  interest  in  colour-vision 
theoiy. 

Experimental  Procedure. 

In  making  the  experiments  recorded  jii  the  paper  on 
"Visual  Diffusivity,"  full  use  was  made  of- the  fact  that  the 
eye  is  very  sensitive  to  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  a  straight 
line.  The  two  coloured  strips  under  observation  were  set 
slightly  out  of  line,  and  then  passed  before  the  eve  at  a  speed 
such  that  they  appeared  to  form  a  continuous  instead  of  a 
broken  line  In  attempting  to  resolve  a  purple  into  red  and 
blue  this  peculiarity  of  the  eye  was  .not  taken  advantage  of. 
A  purple  strip  was  moved  across  the  visual  field,  and  evi- 
dinoes  of  widening  or  duplication  were  looked  for.  To  this 
the  eyo  is  much  leas  sensitive. 

On  reconsidering  the  problem  recently  it  was  realised  that 
the  criterion  of  linear  continuity  should,  if  ix)8sible,  be  used 
to  judge  of  a  resolution  of  the  kind  expected.  The  arrange- 
ment of  coloured  areas  finally  decided  upon  was  that  of  a 
continuous  slit — red  at  one  end,  blue  at  the  other,  with  purple 
in  the  middle,  the  purple  being  the  mixture  of  tho  two  end 
colours.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  la.  When  this 
"81  rip  w(i»  moved  across  the  field  it  was  hoped  that  not  only 
wouM  the  red  and  blue  be  displaced,  in  aigreement  with  the 
previous  experiments  but  that  it  would  be  evident  that  the 
displacements  overlapped,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  16. 
That  is,  instead  of  looking  for  the  duplicity  of  the  portion  p, 
which  ooukl  not  be  detected  previously,  attention  would  be 
diracted  to  a  possible  widening  which  would  continme  th^ 
sttaight  line  of  both  parts,  r  and  b. 

The  production  of  such  an  overlapping  red  and  blue  strip, 

which  could  be  jdaced  in  the  disc  apparatus  formerly  used, 

was  first  attempted  by  photographs  on  an  Autochrome  plate, 

but  the  purity  of  the  reeultant  colours   was  not  satisfactory. 

The    final    apparatus    used     was    a    simple    colour-projection 

scheme,  the  requisite  motion  of  the  colour   patches  being  pro- 
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vided  for  hy  the  movement  of  a  mirror  before  the  eye.  A  plan 
of  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  where  a  i»  a  box  containing  two  point- 
eouroe  tungsten  lamps,  controlled  by  separate  resistances  b. 
The  light  from  these  lamps  passes  through  diaphragms  c  and 
coloured  glasses  d  to  the  matt  white  screen  «,  which  ifl  viewed 
through  the  slit  /  by  the  eye  at  h,  after  beng  reflected  from 
thy  mirror  g,  arranged  to  rotate  about  a  vertical  axis.  At  j 
arc  movable  screens  of  short  vertical  length,  which  can  be  tso 
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Fig.  1. 
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blue  (6)  at  the  other,  and  the 
lb.  Appearance  of  slit  when  in  taotion  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 


StationaiT  slit  coloured  red  (r)  at  one  end 
purple  formed  by  their  mixture  0>)  in  the  middle. 


placed  tiiat  either  top  or  bottom  of  the  screen  c  is  illuminated 
by  one  colour  of  light  alone.  With  this  arrangement  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  the  slit  /  appear  of  either  colour  given  by  the 
glasses  at  d,  half  of  one  colour  and  half  of  the  other,  or  else 

part  of  one  colour,  part  of  the  other  colour,  and  part  of  tlie 

two,  as  in  Fig.  la. 

Results  -with  Purple  Light. 

Four  possible  behaviours  of  the  purpAe  mixture  region  of 
the  strip  shown  in  Fig.  la  may  be  imagined.  On  lateral  move- 
n»ent  either  (1)  the  purple  may  move  bodily  as  the  red  con- 
stituent, or  (2)  as  tho  blue  constituent,  or  (3)  it  may  exhibit 
an  intermediate  shift,  or  (4)  it  may  spread  out  into  i-ed  and. 
blue.  Either  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  would  be  possible  interpretations 
of  the  previous  trial. 

On  making  the  exjieriment  with  the  new  arrangement  it  was 
found  that  the  appearance  presented  was  unmistakably  that  of 
Fig.  lb — that  is,  ^fte  mixed  colour,  when  passed  across  the 
field  of  vision,  'toas  resolved  into  its  components,  jnst  as  it 
would  have  been  if  viewed  through  a  weak  prism.  By  care- 
ful adjustment  of  the  intensities  the  efiect  was  made  so  clear- 
cut  as  to  be  immediately  apparent,  and  was  verified  by  a  num- 
ber of  obsei-vers.  This  efiect  is  shown  very  strikingly  if  the 
slit  image  is  oscillated  'by  the  proper  mirror  movement.  In 
this  case  the  two  colours  appear  to  slide  over  each  other  at 
their  overlapping  portions.  The  appearance  here  is  as  though 
a  purple  slit  of  moderate  length  were  viewed  through  a  prism 
set  with  its  edge  at  right-angles  to  the  direction  of  the  slit, 
and  then  rotated  back  and  forth  with  the  line  of  sight  as  an 
axis. 

It  appears  from  this  that  we  have  here  a  new  method  of 
colour  analysis,  dependent  on  the  \proj)erties  of  the  eye  and 
not  on  those  of  an  inanimate  physical  instrument.  It  is  of 
interest  to  applj  this  new  method  to  other  mixed  oolours— 
in   particular  to  yellow. 

Results    with    Monochromatic    and    Compound 
Yellow. 

Yellow  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  study  of  colour  vision 
because  the  same  sensation  may  be  produced  in  two  different 


ways.  One  is  by  the  pure  yellftw  of  the  spectrum,  the  other 
is  iby  the  mixture  of  re<l  and  green  light.  Unlike  the  blue- 
green  of  tlie  spectrum,  which  may  be  matched  similarly  by  a 
mixture  of  the  colours  to  either  side,  yellow  gives  a  sensation 
totally  distinct  in  character  from  its  components.  So  definitely 
is  this  so  that  the  psychological  elementary  colours,  not  recog- 
nisable as  mixtures,  are  red,  yellotc,  green,  and  blue. 
MacDougall,  Schenck,  and  others  consider  it  probable  that  the 
red  and  green  sensations  have  been  developed  from  a  more 
primitive  yellow  sensation,  the  latter  one  of  the  two  sensa- 
tions (warm  and  cold),  into  which  primitive  monochromatic 
vision  first  separated. 

Trial  by  this  new  method  (provided  it  proved  sensitive 
enough  to  give  definite  results)  offered  the  possibility  of  answer- 
ing tha  following  questions,  suggested  by  the  nature  of  yellow 
light,  as  just  discussed:  — 

(1)  Does  a  mixed  yellow  become  resolved  into  its  constituent 
red  and  gi-een  ? 

(2)  Does  a  pure  yellow  become  resolved  into  a  red  and  a 
green? 

If  the  answer  to  both  these  questions  is  affirmative,  it  might 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  action  of  both  kinds  of 
yellow  light  is  to  break  down  two  substances,  red  and  green,  at 
the  surface  of  incidence,  which  tlien  travel  back  at  different 
speeds  to  a  point  where  the  double  product  eltTier  combines 
into  a  yellow  substance  or  is  interpreted  as  yellow. 

If  the  answer  to  both  these  questions  is  negative,  it  might 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  either  kind  of  yellow  light 
breaks  down  a  yellow  substance,  which  travels  back  with  its 
own  individual  velocity,  i.e.,  that  colour  fusion  takes  place  at 
the  surface  of  incidence.     A  third  possible  answer— namely, 
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Fig.  2. 

Arrangement  of  apparatus  :  —  a,  box  containing  two  point-source  tungiten 
lampi;  b,  resistance  for  controlliag  current  through  lamp;  c  c,  diaphragm*; 
(((/,  coloured  glasses  ;  e,  matt  white  surface;  f,  slit;  »,  mirror;  ft,  observer's  eye  ; 
j,  moveable  screens  of  short  vertical  length;  k,  monochromatic  illuminator;  i, 
opal  glass. 

that  the  mixed  colour  is  resolved  and  the  pure  is  not — might 
be  interpreted  to  mean  Uiat  distinct  red,  yellow,  and  green 
substances  are  broken  down  by  the  light,  travel  back  with  their 
appropriate  velocities,  and  that  red  and  green  fusion  occuri 
after  this  transmission.  The  answer  to  these  questions  can  be 
obtained  only  by  experiment. 

For  the  yellow  light  tests  the  apparatus  as  above  described 
was  provided  with  red  and  green  glasses  of  narrow  spectral 
transmissions  for  the  mixed  yellow,  and  a  monochromatic 
illuminator,  k,  was  added,  illuminating  an  opal  glass,  I,  which 
could  be  viewed  through  an  opening  in  the  screen  e.  By  this 
means  either  red  light  or  green  light  or  their  mixture,  or  a 
monochromatic  yellow  matching  the  mixed  yellow  may  1» 
o^btained,  disposed  in  any  desired  "way  along  the  slit  /. 

Ihe  slit  was  first  arranged  to  show  half  red  and  half  green, 
and  tlie  intensities  adjusted  until  on  movement  of  the  mirror 
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the  lag  of  green  behind  red  was  well  shown.  This  occurs  at 
a  rather  low  Intensity,  and  car©  must  be  taken  to  have  abeo- 
latelj  no  straj  light  in  the  room.  (In  these  experiments  the 
■lit  /  waa  placed  over  a  hole  in  a  door  between  two  rooms,  so 
that  an  assistant  could  make  the  necessary  manipulations, 
withoat  any  stray  light  reaching  the  observer.)  When  this 
condition  was  found  the  screens  j  were  placed  so  that  the 
middle  of  the  slit  showed  the  compound  yellow.  This  com- 
pound ytlltyw  tea*  clearly  rttolvtd  by  lateral  motion  across  the 
field  of  view.  In  fact,  the  resolution  was  even  more  satisfac- 
tory than  it  had  been  with  purple,  because  the  two  edges  of 
the  centre  patch  w«i«  seen  on  several  occasions  to  be  red  and 
groHi.  This  greater  sucoeea  is  probably  due  to  thft  very  dis- 
tinct difference  in  i^ipearance  between  yellow  and  ita  con- 
■ti  taenia. 

The  next  point  taken  up  was  the  behaviour  of  the  pure 
ydlow,  adjusted  to  be  a  subjective  match  with  the  compound 
yellow,  and  arranged  to  take  it«  plaoe  exactly  between  the 
red  and  green.  It  was  at  once  apparent  that  pure  ytUovc  does 
itot  separate  into  red  and  green.  This  fact  is  strikingly  shown 
by  arranging  the  slit  so  as  to  be  all  compound  yellow,  except 
a  small  portion  of  pure  yrllow.  When  stationary  the  slit  ap- 
pears alike  throughont  its  whole  length  in  brightness,  hue, 
and  de6nition.  Bnt  upon  moving  the  inmge  sideways,  or 
oscillating  it,  the  oompoand  yellow  immediately  broadens  ont 
and  becomes  ill-defined,  the  pure  yellow  remaining;  narrow 
and  sharp.  The  appearance  is  identical  with  that  produced 
by  a  weak  prism,  and  again  demonstratM  that  this  pheno- 
menon provides  a  new.  if  rough,  method  of  spectrum  analysis. 

Discuasien. 

The  reaulU  obtsiined  with  purple  light  are  of  chief  int.rest 
as  justifying  the  assumption  made  in  the  flicker-photometer 
theory,  that  each  colour  is  tranBmitt«d  with  its  own  charar- 
t'.ristic  speed,  irrespective  of  whether  it  occurs  alone  or  with 
other  colours.  The  rasnlts  from  the  rellow-light  experiments 
are,  however,  of  great  intereat  from  the  standpoint  of  thcori.^ 
of  eolour  vision. 

If  «•  consider  these  experiments  withoat  reference  to  anv 
other  work  on  colour  vision  it  is  evident  that  the  explanation 


called  for  is  one  in  which  wave-length  composition  rather  than 
appearance  or  colour-sensation  analysis  determines  behaviour. 
Recently  Houston  has  suggested  a  theory  of  colour  vision 
according  to  which  colours  do  maintain  their  physical  wave- 
length identity  in  transmission  to  the  brain.  He  supposes 
the  spectral  colours  cause  retinal  vibrators  "  to  set  up  waves 
in  the  nerves  and  that  the  nervee  carry  these  waves  to  the 
brain,"  the  dominant  wave-length  of  the  transmitted  dis- 
turbance being  that  of  the  incident  light.  The  results  of  the 
present  paper  might  be  interpreted  as  supporting  this  theory. 
A  place  at  which  the  neiw  phenomena  might  at  first  sight 
appear  to  fit  into  Houston's  theory  may  be  noted  as  suggestive. 
If  the  writer  understands  the  theory  correctly,  it  calls  for  the 
production  of  /fuoreicence  at  the  retina,  which  illuminates  the 
brain  through  the  transparent  nerves  (for  the  "  waves  in  the 
nerves "  must,  because  of  their  frequency,  be  light-waves). 
Now  it  is  one  of  the  elementary  facts  of  physical  optics  that 
a  reduced  rate  of  transmission  of  light-waves  occurs  in  a 
medium  of  high  refractive  index,  and  that  a  different  rate  ef 
transmission  of  colours,  in  the  order  of  wave-length,  occurs 
in  a  medium  possessing,  as  most  transparent  media  do,  an 
absorption-band  in  the  ultra-violet.  Thus  the  velocity  of  light 
in  carbon , bisulphide  is  less  than  in  air,  and  red  light  travels 
faster  than  blue.  If,  then,  to  the  transparent  nerves,  which 
appear  to  be  a  part  of  Houston's  theory,  we  ascribe  a  high 
refractive  index  varying  in  the  usual  manner  through  the 
spectrum,  we  have  a  system  which  would  give  the  differential 
speed  effects  found  by  the  present  experiments.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  necessary  refractive  index  to  reduce  the  speed  of 
light  to  the  order  of  magnitude  such  that  even  a  hundredth 
of  a  second  lag  of  blue  light  would  be  possible  in  any  distance 
available  in  the  human  head,  is  enormous  and  fantastic. 
Apart  from  this  quantitative  diflBculty,  the  parallelism  between 
the  behaviour  of  light  in  the  eye  and  in  the  highly  dispersi  'e 
medium  is  close.  There  is,  however,  no  obvious  explanation 
along  this  line  of  the  variation  of  speed  of  transmission  with 
the  intensity  of  the  stimulus. 

Hebber^  E.  Ives,  Ph.D. 

(To  6e  continued.) 
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PROCESSES    or    MAKING    COLOUR    SCREEN-PLATES. 

In  li^id  to  these  sxtr^U  from  the  "  Almanacs  "  of  the  years  1906  to  1915,  processes  reUting  to  the  Autochrome  and  Paget  screen-plate 
eoloatptooasMS  wiU  not  be  found  among  than,  since  they  appeared  in  a  prsvious  instalment,  namely,  that  m  the  "Colour  Supplement  ol 
AllSMt3.1917.  Ths  ptocesaes  here  dealt  with  h»ve  been  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  of  the  patcnto.8'  names  m  those  oases  where 
•evenl  patenU  stand  in  the  name  of  a  single  experimenter.     The  single  patents  which  now  foUow  are  grouped  m  a  class  by  themselves. 


PATSMTS     or    IfBBS     ASV    WRArnCN,     0BEBOA8BNSB,     ROTH- 
OIKMEB.  AKD  SAMOEB-BHKPHEBD. 

Mtu-WraUtn  ScrttnPUUt.—C.  E.  K.  Meea  and  Wratten  and 
Waiawrigbt  have  patented  a  method  of  making  a  screen-plate  from 
a  grating  by  one  printing  ocdy.  The  screen  or  grating  from  which 
they  work  is  eomposed  «f  lines,  dots,  etc.,  of  three  kind»— namely, 
black  or  opaqae,  sami.opaqne,  and  clear.  There  is  thus  only  one 
priatinf  operation,  the  fixation  of  the  three  colours  being  obtained 
kj  dillersatial  staining.  A  glaes  plate  is  coated  with  a  solution  of 
gtlatine,  fish  glae,  aUnunao,  or  other  colloid  containing  a  strong 
•olutioo  of  a  bl«*  dye — for  example,  patent  blue.  This  film  or  coat- 
ing is  isiMJIiwd,  sajr,  by  the  addition  of  bichromate  to  the  lolution, 
or  by  the  immenion  of  the  piste  in  bichromate  solution  after  coat- 
ing. The  plaU  Urns  coated  is  exposed  to  light,  preferably  daylight 
r-r  the  light  of  an  electric  arc,  beneath  a  printing  screen  of  graduated 
•  1  .waty,  and  coBV^iii«Bily  coosisting  of  a  namber  of  seta  of  lines. 


each  set  comprising  a  black  or  opaque  line,  a  semi-opaque  line,  and 
1^  plff-  line.  This  printing  screen  may  be  made  in  any  convenient 
wajU^fovinstance,  by  photographic  means  from  a  ruled  screen  which 
has  black  lines  of  twice  the  width  of  the  clear  spaces  or  lines,  this 
ruled  screen  being  printed  in  two  operations  with  a  shift  equal  to 
the  width  of  one  line  between  the  two  printing  positions. 

The  exposures  in  these  two  printing  operations  are  of  different 
duration,  to  produce  in  one  case  a  very  dense  or  black  line,  and  in 
the  other  a  semi-opaque  or  grey  line. 

After  printing  Ibeneoth  the  screen  of  graduated  opacity,  tJie  plate 
is  washed  until  the  blue  dye  is  completely  washed  out  of  the  lines 
which  have  been  protected  iby  the  black  lines  in  the  printing  screen, 
and  partially  washed  out  of  the  lines  which  have  been  partially 
protected.  The  result  is  that  the  coating  bears  a  number  of  sets  of 
lines,  one  of  each  set  being  strongly  blue,  another— the  partially 
washed-out  one— a  blue-green,  whilst  the  third  is  clear. 
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The  plate  is  now  soaked  for  a  sufficient  time  in  yellow  dye  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  will  soak  only  into  soft  gelatine,  dyes  of  this  descrip- 
tion being  well  known.  As  a  result,  the  blue  line,  which  consists  of 
hardened  gelatine,  remains  blue,  the  hlue-green  partially  soft  line 
becomes  pure  green  owing  to  the  addition  of  the  yellow,  and  the 
clear  line  becomes  strongly  yellow. 

The  plate  is  then  soaked  in  a  solution  of  a  deep  red  dye,  such 
as  cargiine.  This  dye  penetrates  only  into  the  soft  gelatine  or 
yellow  line,  and  turns  it  into  scarlet.  Thus  the  screen  finally  com- 
prises sets  of  three  lines  in  juxtaposition,  the  lines  being  respec- 
tively scarlet,  green,  and  blue.  The  lines  can,  of  course,  be  of  any 
required  fineness,  the  degree  of  fineness  being  governed  by  that  of 
the  original  ruled  screen. 

On  coating  the  colour-screen  thus  made  witli  an  emulsion  which 
is  rendered  panchromatic,  the  plate  can  he  used  for  direct  photo- 
graphy in  colours  in  the  manner  now  well  known. 

Although  it  is  preferred  to  commence  operations  with  a  fflm 
deeply  stained  with  one  of  the  colours,  yet  the  invention  may  be 
carried  out  hy  performing  all  the  staining  operations  after  the 
printing  of  the  sensitised  colloid  film.  In  such  a  case  the  first 
staining  would  be  hy  a  dye  which  only  stains  hard  gelatine— for 
«.\ample,  a  chi-ome  mordant  dye.  This  would  stain  the  fully  exposed 
line  and  partially  stain  the  medium  line,  but  would  wash  completely 
out  from  the  soft  line.  The  two  subsequent  staining  operations 
tould  be  carried  out  in  the  manner  previously  described. 

Again,  by  selecting  suitable  dyes,  the  staining  operations  may 
commence  with  a  dye  which  stains  only  soft  gelatine,  and  may  end 
with  one  such  as  a  chrome  mordant  dye  that  acts  only  upon  the 
hard  gelatine.— Eng.  Pat.  No.  28,406,  1907;  "B.J.."  Julv  31,  1908 
p.  589.  ■ 

Oberr/assner  Convertible  Colour  Screen-Plates. — M.  Obergassner 
has  patented  a  screen-plate  for  colour  photography  in  which  the 
colour  elements  of  the  taking  screen  may  ibe  converted  into  their 
complementary  colours  'by  treatment  with  an  acid  or  other  means, 
and  the  process  of  producing  a  transiparency  simplified  by  thus  dis- 
pensing with  the  operations  of  reversal. 

These  colours  are,  for  exajnple  : 

For  red :'  1  pait  litmus  in  4  parts  gelatine,  red  in  acid  solution, 
or  blue  in  alkali  solution. 

For  violet  :  1  pai't  metanile  yellow  in  4  parts  gelatine,  violet  in 
lacid  solution  or  yellow  in  alkali  solution. 

For  green  :  a  mixture  of  : 
1  part  acid  green, 

1  part  liglit  green  No.  1  and  2  solution, 
i  part  brilliant  yellow, 

3  -parts  phenoliphthalein, 

4  parts  gelatine, 

which  is  green  in  acid  solution,  and  becomes  red  in  an  alkali. 


The  "bath  fqr  transforming  the  aforesaid  colours  consists  of  about 
S  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  or  5  per  cent,  soda  lye,  or -the  like,  aa  the 
case  may  be. 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  colours  the  action  should  be  con- 
tinued for  about  1  to  2  minutes  until  the  colours  have  completely 
changed.— Eng.  Pat.  No.  1,549,  1912;  "B.J.,"  Feb.  21,  1913,  p.  145. 

Rothgieaser't  Lint-Plate  Process. — ^According  to  a  German  patent, 
cNo.  190,349  (sealed  in  1906),  granted  toOeorg  Rothgiesser,  of  Berlin, 
a  line  .scxeen-plate  is  fastened  to  a  light-sensitive  fihn  or  plate,  and 
exposure  made  in  the  camera  through  the  linear  plate.  The  negative 
is  then  developed,  fixed,  and  dried  in  the  usual  way.  A  second 
sensitive  film  is  placed  ivith  its  support  in  contact  with  the  linear 
jilate,  so  that  the  latter  is  'between  the  negative  and  the  second  plate 
or  film,  and  so  that  the  surfaces  of  the  two  plates  are  oaitside.  The 
second  plate  is  now  exposed,  througift  the  negative  and  the  linear 
plate,  to  parallel  rays  of  light.  The  trans.parency  thus  obtained  is 
developed,  fixed,  and  waghed  as  usual,  and  the  negative  is  then 
removed  by  any  convenient  means.  The  transparency  to  which  the 
linear  plate  is  now  adhering  shows  the  picture  in  its  natural  colours. 
The  claim  is  for  a  process  for  making  transparent  colour  photographs 
from  negatives  taken  through  a  linear  plate  by  immovably  fastening 
a  light-sensitive  film  to  the  linear  plate  of  a  negative,  exposing  the 
same,  and  then  removing  or  destroying  the  negative  so  that  the 
linear  plate  remains  combined  with  the  positive. — "  B.J."  Colour 
Supplement,  Dec.  6,  1907,  p.  94. 

Sunt/er-Shephcrd  Screen  Plate. — E.  Sanger-Shepherd  has  patented 
the  following  process  for  preparing  colour  screen-plates  without 
registra.tiiudi : — A  seiies  of  lines  covering  ooe-third  the  area  of  the 
plate  is  first  printed  on  the  plate,  say,  by  the  fish-glue  process,  and 
a  sensitive  film  applied  over  the  surface  thus  coated. 

Next,  a  series  of,  say,  green  lines  is  printed  crossing  the  red  lines 
at  a  suita.ble  angle,  using  a  negative  in  which  the  iblack  and  white 
lines  are  of  equal  width;  instead,  however,  of  placing  the  negative 
on  or  in  contact  with  the  coated  side  of  tlae  plate,  we  print  through 
the  glass  or  film  so  that  the  lines  first  printed  form  a  portion  of  the 
negative,  the  result  being  that  although  the  proportions  of  black  to 
white  in  the  negative  used  are  equal,  the  printed  area,  owing  to  the 
interposition  of  the  previously  printed  line,  is  only  one-third  of  the 
total  area  of  the  plate. 

After  development  the  plate  is  re-coated  and  exposed  to  light 
through  the  glass,  the  red  and  green  lines  previously  applied  acting 
as  the  negative  to  cover  two-thirds  of  the  area,  the  remaining  one- 
third  being  coloured  blue. 

In  printing,  the  colouring  matter  may  be  incorporated  in  a  fish- 
glue  solution  or  the  solution  may  be  clear  and  the  prints  subse- 
quently stained ;  in  the  latter  case  an  insulating  film  of  celluloid  or 
other  suitable  varnish  may  be  used.— Eng.  Pat.  No.  20,384,  1907; 
"B.J.,"  June  12,  1908,  p.  459. 


Choice  in  colour  corresponds  to  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  and 
education  possessed  by  the  eye.  The  barbarian  and  the  infant  seize 
only  the  most  striking  notes  In  the  colour-gamut.  «ut  as  agt,  train- 
ing, or  civilisation  advances,  the  individual  appreciates  the  semi- 
tunes,  the  quarter  notes,  perhaps  even  the  finer  divisions  of  the 
chromatic  scale. — The  Craftsman. 

UvACHBOMLE.— In  a  lecture  at  the  Technical  College,  Munich,  Dr. 
A.  Traube  (according  to  "Nature  ")  read  a  paper  on  the  production 
of  coloured  photographs  by  a  process  which  he  calls  "  Uvachromie." 
Three  photographs  are  taken  through  suitable  colour-filters,  the 
uegaAivee  being  copied  oai  ordinarj'  cineniatograipli  films.  After 
fixing,  these  films  are  treated  in  a  bath  so  as  to  form  a  chemical  com- 
pound that  readily  absorbs  colour  material.  The  three  component 
pictures  can  be  coloured  and  dried  in  about  twenty  miinites,  and 
they  are  then  placed  in  register  upon  one  another,  and  the  coloured 
photograph  is  complete.  The  new  process  has  the  advantage  that  as 
many  copies  may  be  made  as  are  required,  the  process  being  rapid 
and  simple.  The  photograph  retains  its  sharpness  of  definition,  and 
corrections  in  colour  can  easily  l>e  made  hy  replaciaag  one  or  other  of 


the  component  films  in  the  colour  solution  for  the  appropriate  length 
of  time. 

S.vFE  Light. ^Now  that  we  have  plates  which  are  at  least  as- 
sensitive  to  green  as  to  red  light,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very 
cautious  in  the  use  of  any  illiumination  at  all  in  the  developing 
room.  If  tank  deveilopraent,  which  is  preferable,  is  not  adapted,  a 
ligiht  tight  box  in  which  the  developing  dish  may  be  placed  should  be 
provided.  After  inserting  the  plate  the  box  may  Ibe  occasionally 
rocked  until  development  is  complete,  either  red  or  white  light 
being  used  to  illuminate  the  dark  room.  The  plate  should  be 
rinsed  in  tJlie  dark  and  left  in  the  hypo  for  a  minute  oa-  two 
(before  turnaiig  up  itlie  lights  again.  Many  people  canpot  staaud 
even  five  minutes  in  total  darkness,  and  if  a  number  of 
plates  have  (to  be  developed  tlie  foregoing  will  be  found  a 
moi^  cheerful  way.  Some  iwarlkers  'use  an  ordinary  candle 
behind  a  screen  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  dark  I'oom,  taking 
care  to  keeip  tiie  pla.te  covered  as  niudh  as  possible,  and  this 
seems  sis  safe  as  the  ordinary  green  filtei-s  with  panchromatic 
emulsions. 
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WAR-TYPE.- 


(Bronioil'Transfcro'Collotype.) 


1  HK  following  method  of  printing  wu  evolved  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  prinU  from  wta  of  thre«-coloar  negatives.     It  had  to 


•r^.■.^  oat  aa  a  monorhromo  pror<i8i» 
lieap  and   workatile 
'IIS  either  in  th*-  "\ 


and  w«>tn« 


ii<  'iich  to 

.     of 

eu- 


M 


colu 


Fred  Judge  has  profjuwd  ^  ._.  :  ,  interesting  Uiree- 
resulta  by  the  oil  or  bromoil  transfer  method.  inkin>f 
up  tlw  prinU  by  brnsh,  but  I  wished  to  avoid  brushwork  for 
th-  i  iblc  reaaon  that  I  have  never  acquired  a  natinlactory 
u«aiii«^  in  inking  up  prints,  and  that  a  tr  n.ier- 

ing  was  probable  i^  the  tone*  of  each  prin;  .iullv 

(•r'->  rverl.       I    •  .|„,|    t,,    u^   ^    u.ilei    «iid    li>    fur 

*'"     ''>*   B""  loftily  term*    a   •'mechanical" 

renult 

I   di»cover«d,    however,    that    the   wet  gelatine  print   curle<l 

'      •    lovingly   round   the  roller,   and   eould  with  diflicultr  be 

i>iTt.|    from   it.  w>  1   looked  about   for  aome  means  of  fixing 

thw  print  to  a  rigid  base.     Thi«  I  foand  in  the  Kodak  Co.'s 

Tranxferotype  paper      By    the  Tranaferotype  proc«as  a   print 

■nay  be  made  in  practically  the  same  way   as  a  Bromoil ;   the 

linal  print  is  iw  I,  a«  in  Bromoil  tran<ifer  or  collotype. 

and    in    three-<  .:iting   regidter    i«.   facilitated.     I    will 

'!<•  methoti  for  three-colour,  but  ita  application  as  a 

ut>  procr««   1?  obvious. 

\   -..-t  of  Tra:  prints  i<»  made  from  the  three-colour 


■  .ve«  at  a  ^i    ,, 


>;'T.  in  one  large  frame,  or  it  may  be  made  in  the  en- 
Ui,:iTis  Untem.  For  direct  prints,  an  exposure  of  3  seconds 
at  2  f«'<<t  from  an  old  obecnred  8  c.p.  Ediswan  lamp  has  been 
loond  about  right  fonr  a  thin  delaile<i  negative,  and  S  or  6 
seconds  for  a  somewhat  dense  veiled  one.  Over-printing  must 
'•  -    should    b<>   k-lean    and   detailed,    the 

;m1  the  hijih-liahts  free  from  veil.  For 
'        '     '  to  have  a  patch  masked  off  on  each 

I"  ''•    '  •  ;  ■!  colour  only.     Most  Bromoil  workei-s 

»•— T.  ••  I. Ill  their  iaith  to  an  amidol  developer,  and  I  have 
w-'-y  'ii»  K<~«lak  Co.'s  formula  with  double  th»  quantity  of 
w.''->r.  and  sometimes  with  an  additional  drop  or  two  of  bro- 
mijiv  It  will  be  fonnd  cfinv<>nient  to  make  printa  from  several 
sets  of  negative*  at  a  Nittm,;.  and  to  dry  them  /or  use  as  re- 


quited. They  transfer  better  after  drying,  the  film  being  less 
tfnder ;  they  should  be  trimmetl  a  little  before  transferring, 
as  they  expand  slightly,  but  if  all  printed  the  same  way  of  the 
pajjer  th«y  will  register  correctly. 

Transferring  to  glass  is  a  fairly  simple  process,  tho  dried 
print  being  placetl  in  water  tilT  limp,  then  squeegeed  to  glass 
with  a  roller  squeegee,  care  being  taken  to  eliminate  all  air- 
bells,  and  placed  under  pressure  for  forty-five  minutes.  It 
is  then  r^^moved  to  a  dish  of  hot  water,  and  the  pax>er  backing 
peeled  off,  the  Transferotype  print  remaining  on  the  glass. 
1 1  prints  are  transferred  immediately  after  fixing  and  wash- 
ing, water  at  120"^  F.  will  do;  but  for  dried  prints  it  must  bo 
170'  V .  Cooler  water  is  apt  to  crinkle  the  fibn,  and  hotter 
water  to  melt  it ;  adding  hot  water  is  also  risky.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  lave  it  thoroughly  in  the  hot  water  at  this  stage,  to 
rtmove  all  the  soluble  gelatine  on  the  surface.  It  is  then 
allowed  to  cool,  rinse<l  for  a  few  minutes  in  cold  water,  and 
set  up  to  dry.  The  prAcribed  alum  bath  is  omitted.  Old 
negative  glasses  are  suitable  for  transferriiig  to,  if  thoroughly 
cleaned,  dipped  in  a  solution  of  1 :  300  wat«rglass,  and  dried 
.Mternatively,  a  substratum  o_f  hardened  gelatine  may  be  used, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  any  advantage  over  the  waterglass. 

The  next  step  is  to  put  register  marks  on  the  plates.  Most 
people  have  their  pet  devices  for  this,  but  a  very  simple  way 
IS  U>  place  a  ruler  across  the  length  of  the  plate  and  rule  off 
a   short   tick  at  either  edge  with  waterproof  ink  and   a  fine 


■sure,  and  preferably  on  a  single  sheeL.    P*"-     Tha  sajne  is  done  across  the  width  of  the  plate,  and 


tick  made  across  the  line  at  the  top  of  the  plate  to  indicate 
tiie  right  way  up.  Each  of  the  other  plates  is  marked  in 
turn,  registering  the  images  by  holding  two  plates  against 
the  light  and  eecnring  them  with  a  clip  while  the  marks  are 
made.  When  •>  yellow  print  is  pulled  from  the  yellow  print- 
ing plate,  corresponding  lines  are  ticked  ofi  with  a  pencil  on 
the  paper,  and  the  red  and  blue  images  are  easily  brought; 
into  register  by  adjusting  the  inked  plate  with  its  register 
marks  against  those  on  tho  paper.  It  is  as  well  to  mark 
each  plate  with  its  printing  colour.  When  the  register  marks 
are  dry,  the  plates  are  bleached  with  Sinclair's  or  Williams' 
bleacher  at  the  prescribed  temjierature,  washed,  and  dried. 
Sinclair's  bleacher  gives  good  half-tones,  but  Williams'  ia 
perhaps  more  suitable  if  the  blacks  are  at  all  heavily  printed. 
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Finally,  a  safe-edge  of  shellac  varnish   (made  by   dissolving 
'  brown  shellac  in  methylat<>d  spirit)  is  fan  round  the  edges  of 
each  plftte  to  prevent  the  film  from  catching  on  the  roller  in 
printing,  and  the  plates  are  then  ready   for  "rolling   up." 

The  yellow  printing  plate  is  soaked  in  water  at  70^ — 80°  F. 
fo.-  about  15  minutes.  There  does  not  seem  any  advantage  in 
longer  soaking.  I  fancy  the  thin  film  on  the  plate  will  only 
absorb  a  given  quantity  of  water.  Meanwhile  the  inking  slab 
'and  roller — the  former  a  clean  sheet  of  glass  and  the  latter  a 
printer's  comjiosition  roller — may  be  prepared.  A  little"  collo- 
type  ink,  or  Sinclair's  oil-printing  ink,  or  dry  powder  ink 
rubbed  down  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  is  spread  over  the  slab 
with  a  palette  knife  and  rolled  in  ail  directions  with  the 
roller.  The  ink  should  be  just  stiff  enough  to  cause  the  roller 
to  cling  slightly  to  the  glas.s,  and  may  be  thinned  if  neces- 
sary with  "lithographic  varnish"  or  linseed  oil;  too  much 
should  not  be  spread  on  the  glass  at  first.  The  plate  is  taken 
from  the  water  and  dabbed  dry  with  an  old  soft  handker- 
chief, laid  face  upwards  on  a  flat  surface,  and  rolled  up  with 
the  inked  roller.  A  card  with  an  oi^ening  cut  just  a  little 
larger  than  the  plate  will  be  found  convenient  i/y  hold  the 
plate  steady  while  rolling  up,  and  .^aves  inking  the  fingers. 
Slow  rolling  puts  on  colour;  rapid  rolling  cleans  up  the  high 
lights.  For  pulling  the  proofs  I  use  an  office  copying  press, 
laying  the  plate  down  fwst  (glass  side  down)  on  a  thick  sheet 
of  card  with  a  few  folds  of  blotting  paper  on  it,  then  placing 
the  printing  paper — which  should  be  a  little  larger  than  the 
plate — on  the  inked  surface,  and  covering  this  with  a  thick 
piece  of  felt  (such  as  is  used  to  deaden  the  noise  of  a  type- 
writer). This  sandwich  is  slid  between  the  metal  jjlates  of 
the  press  and  a  rapid  pressure^given.  The  paper  is  now 
peeled  ofi  the  plate,  when  the  image  will  be  found  transferred 
to  the  paper.  (In  colour-printing,  of  coiurse,  the  order  shcvuld 
be  reversed,  and  the  plate  laid  down  on  the  register  marks.) 
.\s  a  rule,  the  plate  will  need  re-soaking  for  a  minute  or  two 
after  a  couple  of  prints  have  been  pulled  from  it,  but  by 
working  two  plates  at  a  time,  one  can  soak  while  the  other  is 
being  rolled  up.  If  a  gelatine  substratum  has  been  used,  it  is 
possible  that  the  plate  may  retain  moi-e  moisture.  It  may 
take  a  littlo  time  to  establish  a  comfortable  balance  between 
the  conditions  of  plate  and  ink,  but  it  can  usually  be  reached 
eventually.     If  the  plate  has  a  good  deal  of  contrast,   the  ink 


may  be  very  slightly  thinned  down  with  "varnish,"  and  in 
this  condition  the  ink  is  more  readily  taken  up  and  any  ten- 
dency of  the  paper  to  stick  to  the  plate  is  avoided.  The 
quality  of  such  prints  is  very  pleasir^g,  but  tho  high  lights 
are  slightly  veiled.  i  An  over-printed  image  may  occasionally 
be  saved  by  prolonged  soaking  in  warm  water,  and  the  use  of 
thin  ink.  The  best  paper  for  printing  is  a  thin  smooth  one ; 
rough  or  thick  papers  do  not  pick  up  the  ink  evenly,  and 
leave  tiny  white  specks.  "Art"  papers  leave  a  chalky  de- 
posit on  the  plates.  Some  papers  pick  up  all  the  ink  from  the 
plr.te,  whilst  others  leave  a  good  deal  in  the  shadows,  a  con- 
siderable drawback  in  judging  the  depth  of  colour  when  work- 
ing in  three  colours.  There  is  at  present  a  restricted  choice  in 
white  papers  of  any  kind,  but  one  may  come  across  a  suitable 
m?,ke  of  fairly  gootl  writing  paper.  Most  papers  work  best 
when  damp,  but  a  few  give  blotchy  prints  when  wetted. 

The  plate  should  finally  be  cleaned  og  with  turpentine  and 
a  fluffless  rag,  the  turpentine  allowed  to  evaporate,  and  the 
plate  washed  for  a  couple  of  hours.  The  roller  and  slab  are 
cleaned  off  with  turpentine,  and  the  hands  in  soap  and  water ; 
a  few  drops  of  turpentine  adde^  to  the  last  lather  will  be 
found  a  useful  "tip."  Turpentine  is,  unfortunately,  now 
difficult  to  obtain. 

Defects  and  dif^cnlties — White  spots  on  prints. — Usually 
caused  by  dust  or  specks  of  dry  ink  skin  getting  on  to  the  plate 
or  the  roller,  and,  being  forced  into  the  film  by  the.  action 
of  the  roller,  they  form  a  core,  round  which  a  circle  does  not 
got  inked  up. 

Dark  patches  on  prints  in  parts  which  should  be  light.  Pos- 
sible causes  appear  to  be  uneven  fixing,  uneven  bleaching, 
touching  plate  with  a  warm  finger,  use  of  alum  bath  after 
transferring. 

Bars  of  unequal  densitj/  are  due  to  unequal  squeegeeing.  ;is 
when  part  of  a  print  has  been  re-wntted  to  eliminate  air-bells. 

Trans ferotype  film  wrinklifig  or  melting  in  patches.  Due 
to  the  use  of  water  at  too  low  or  too  high  a  temperature  in 
transferring. 

Blisters. — These  are  a  great  trouble  at  times,  but  the  best 
pieventive  is  a  substratuip  on  the  glass  and  careful  squeegee- 
ing. If  a  blister  forms  while  rolling  up,  the  plate  should  be 
washed  and  dried  and  a  dab  of  shellac  varnish  used  to  cover 
the  blister.  Agnes  B.  WAaBtiRG. 


THE    RESOLUTION    OF    MIXED    COLOURS    BY 
DIFFERENTIAL    VISUAL    DIFFUSIVITY. 


(A  paper  communicated  to  the  "  Philosophical  Magazine.") 


{Continued  from  page  35.) 

Whether  or  not  the  visual  difiusivity  phenomena  agree  with 
the  Houston  theory,  the  latter  requires,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
much  more  support  before  it  is  profitable  to  attempt  to  har- 
monise new'  observations  with  it.  The  objections  presented 
to  it  or  any  "  wave-length"  theory  by  the  facts  of  colour 
mixture  and  colour  blindness  are  very  great.  In  particular 
the  production  of  white  by  various  pairs  of  complementaries 
of  different  centres  of  gravity,  and  the  neutral  points  in  the 
spectra  of  the  two  types  of  red-green  blind,  present  serious 
difiBculty  of,  interpretation.  ^ 

A  great  deal  of  evidence  points  to  the  probability  of  vision 
being  a  process  of  photo-chemical  decomposition,  in  which 
either  the  decomposition  products  or  electric  currents  set  up  by 
the  process  pass  along  the  nerve  tracks  at  the  speeds  characteris- 
tic of  nerve  impulses.  Apart  from  the  facts  of  colour  mixture 
and  colour  blindness  there  is  no  reason  why  the  number  of 
■e^iarate  decomposable  retinal  substances    should   not  be  very 


large.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present'  experimental  work  to 
indicate  that  the  number  is  restricted  to  the  red,  yellow, 
green,  and  blue  experimented  with,  although  the  method  is  so 
crude  as  a  means  of  spectrum  analysis  that  it  would  be  diflBcult 
to  sJiow  conclusively  that  a  much  greater  number  of  speeds  of 
transmission  than  four  are  exhibited  in  the  length  of  the 
visible  spectrum.  As  the  method  stands,  it  is  inferior  as  a 
means  of  colour  analysis  to  the  single  prism  and  wide  slit  urs-. 
employed  to  exhibit  the  spectrum.  For  an  answer  to  he 
question  of  how  many  reacting  substances  of  different  velocities 
of  transmission  exist,  the  resolving  power  should  be  more 
nearly  that  required  to  show  the  Fraunhofer  lines.  What  is 
required  to  effect  an  improvement  comparable  with  the  instru- 
mental advance  quoted  is  some  drug  which  will  slow  down  tJi« 
rate  of  transmission  of  the  visual  impressions,-  or  the  "  t.im« 
machine"  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 

Actually  the  mixture  phenomena  point  to  tlie  existence  of 
thre<',    and   ojily   three,    sucJt     reacting    substances — a    red,    • 
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.;re«n,  and  a  bliM,     The  question  of  paramount  interest,  then, 

.i    how    can    the   different   behaviour   of    the   spectrallv    pure 

yellow     and     ito    subjectively    equivalent    mixed    vtellow    be 

!  '      ''h  thriec-coloui;  theory?     It  is  evident  that  the 

types  of  nerve  fibre"  postulated  by  Young,  or 

t,    independent,    and   mutually   unopposed 

-s "    in   the  stat'>mpnt    of    the    theory   hy 

iiiii^i  \jv  located  (if  exi^  me  distance  along 

'in;  path  between  recei .  !•  e  and  brain.     By 

I  of  analysis  we  can  actually  see  red  and  green 

_  ::fd  a  certain  distance  at  different  speeds'  before 

combining  to  make  yellow,  and  we  can  see  yellow  being  simi- 
larly transmitted,  a*  yellow.  Red  aiyd  #een  light  acting 
to{;ether  do  not  can.se  a  yellow  reaction  or  the  breaking  down 
of  a  "  yellow  !iub>tance  "-at  the  surface  of  incidencf.  Neither 
idoe»  yellow  li-Ki  .ause  at  lliis  surface  the  breaking  down  of  a 
r-  ■  i     a     green    substance.      If   a    trichromatic 

■try,  tit  it  appears  to  be  frqm  the  pheno- 
■iire  and  colour  hlindnf$»,  then  the  present 
the  ftdditiiin-il  mmitlirution  of  an   ante- 
ettirnl    ini  pnxem   where  aAiAirs  retain   their  physical 

(fl"ifr,il  I  I'ttij. 

\       .ha  lines  of  the  Schenck  moiliiication  of  the  Young- 

'   theort    the  diffu.^ivity   results  might  be  interpreted 

.  that  the  primitive  yellow  vubstftncp  is  still  preeent 

na.  a«  well  ••  the  red  and  green  .«ubstance«  which 

■)ped   from   it.     Only   upon   the  red  and  (treen  sub- 


•'oansctioo 
••<  menjcii- 


stances  reaching  a  certain  depth  is  their  equivalence  with  tlie 
yellow  substance  established.  It  may  be  imagined  that  this 
isolation  is  due  to  their  going  along  separate  cliannels.  This 
interpretation  practically  amounts  to  assuming  four  reacting 
substances  in  the  retina.  The  fourth  is  superfluous  from  the 
standpoint  of  colour  mixture,  and  so  appears  in  contradiction 
to  the  bases  of  the  three-colour  theory,  which  the  Schenck 
modification  is  not.  This  throws  us  back,  if  we  hold  to  the 
three-colour  theory,  upon  the  above  suggestion  that  the  dif- 
fusivity  phenomena  take  place  before  the  trichromatic 
mechanism  is  reached.  Unless,  therefore,  a  theory  appears 
which  is  in  accord  with  all  the  facts  of  colour  mixture,  but 
calls  for  a  wave-length  basis  of  colour  vision,  these  new  facts 
appear  merely  to  add  complications  to  an  already  too  complex 
problem.  Unfortunately,  tliis  has  been  the  almost  uniform 
history  of  research  in  vision. 

Note  added  on  Correction  of  Proof. 

The  transmission  of  colour  impressions  in  order  of  wave- 
length, which  is  indicated  as  taking  place  antecedent  to  the 
trichromatic  mechanism,  has  every  appearance  of  being  a 
purely  optical  effect.  It  could  be  accounted  for  by  tlie  assump- 
tion of  strong  chromatic  aberration  in  annular  focussing 
elements  in  'the  retina,  concentrating  the  incident  light  on 
photo-sensitive  fibres  lying  in  the  axes  of  the  elements.  The 
different  periods  of  transmission  of  the  various  colours  would 
then  l)e  due  to  the  different  distances  the  resultant  decom- 
position products  had  to  travel  along  these  fibres.  Further 
discussion  of  this  possible  explanation  is  deferred  for  '' 
pruent.  Herbert  E.  Ives.  Ph.  P. 


DECENNIA     PRACnCA-COLOUR     PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Undertbiit  hcmdinx  we  mppiv  to  the  varioo*  bflkiichen  of  colour  photography  the  processes  of  collection  and  arrangement  accorded  to  some 

fifty  depar'  '       :  .hv  in  the  "tB.  J."  daring  1916,       The-Ho   oxtr»ct«   arc  -from    issues   of   the    "British  Journal 

Mmanarc'  :  ibe  present  M-ries  <>(  •piiomt-n  thug  resuscitates  and  brings  together  in  compact  form  much  useful 

mform.itiQD,   -Ih' r»i-,c  si.:.itUTfd  throUKb  nearly  a  doaeii  volumt's.— EDS.  "Colour  Photography"  Supplement. 


SCKEEN-PLATES-MISCELLANEOUS. 


One-Plate  Colour  faUnl 
of  colour  pboiografihy  tlif 
pv«D  :— In  18B2,  J     \V.    W 
pUtee  pruJucad  by  lh<-  uo- 
fri>t«ct«d  tho  n«"     .f  !iti.... 
th«  oae  of 
which  stiai. 

adopted  by  A.   batangartix 
tf><>  eraenttat  of  w+iic?i   i»  • 


In  an  e-lit-n 


,•  A 

.f  th 

.   \ 

nincli 

.t«  is 

L>r. 

.lolv 

in 

1894. 

lii.' 

\  i^ii 

I'.i 

,Mt.,l 

I 

i- 

HI" 


ftrr  ciauaed. 


22.130.   1B96, 

'laten  by   laying 

in  »  chemicnl  way, 

.'iMn  to  the  plate*. 

wardil  coloured 

to  differentiate 

!•  lermwt  '   muiaK       ami  "  linear  "  procauas, 

nm   one  into   the    other,  the   derivatioa  of 

■u\  the  linear  being  a  natural   method  of  over- 

>>  t<x>   obtrojive   character  of    the   Une*.      In 

liooed  patenU,  we  liave  No.  8,930,  1896, 

:i  which  geometrical  Pgures  are  specifically 

t  ia  No.   12,645,  1896,  of  .McDonough,  in 

iigures,  or  other  regular  recurring  patterns 

W«  then  come  to  the  starch  grain  prooeM  of  MM. 


Luniierr.  Patent  No*.  22,988  and  25,718,  1904,  and  9,100,  1906.  On 
|i.  850.  ■•  B.J. A.,"  1907.  will  bo  found  aiso  No.  6,881.  1906,  the  patent 
of  Dr.  .1.  H.  .Smith,  uf  /Curich,  for  different  patterns  of  colour  screens, 
buiit  lip  of  triaoglea,  hexagons,  or  i4ionibusea,  so  as  to  fit  together 
without  intervt-niiig  Apace*.  In  the  same  article  are  described  the 
siiHge»tioii»  of  ISofior  Ramon  f  C.ijnl  and  the  French  patent  No. 
357,928  of  .\1.\I.  Berton  inid  Oamlw  for  obtaining  mosaic  oi'  linear 
colour  filters  bv  weoving.  — "  B.J."  (Colour  Supplement),  Feb.  1, 
1907,  p.  13.        " 

Catalylif  Method*  of  Sneen- Plate  Photography. — Carl  Schinzel 
rontributA  to  the  "  Chemiker-Zeitung  "  a  lengthy  i>aper  of  a 
s'lK'Keotive  nature,  in  which  methods  are  described  apparently  with 
the  intention  of  pointing  out  future  possibilities  in  them. — "B.J.," 
(Colour  Supplement),  Aug.  7,  1906,  p.  61. 

.•irrri  n-piale  ColoiiP^Priiilf. — E.  C.  G.  CaLlle  has  jKitented  the  use 
of  a  fi>iirth  screeri  structure,  or  network,  in  obtaining  colour  jiriiits 
by  the  screen-plate  method  on  opaque  supports,  suoh  as  paper. 
— Eng.  Pat.  No.  15,936,  1912.— '  B.J.,"  Aug.  IS,  1913,  p.  635. 

J.  M.  Child  has  patented  a  printing  frame  mpecially  designed  lor 
the  copying  of  screen-plate  colciur  transparencies.  English  pattiit 
No.  10,802,  1908.— "  B.J.,"  .Sej)!.  11,  1908,  p.  702. 


TWO  COLOUR    AND    FOI/R  COLOUR    PROCESSES 

'    Fubrik    auf    Aktien,    vornial 


kiid  GimI  wit,'. 


r  preparing  printing  material 

ilour  photography, ,iop  which 

I  violet,  and  the  other  through 

itive  a  print   is  taken  on 

.i<  a  v<'llow  imaee.     From 


the  blue  iiet;ative  a  punitive  is  in.ade  uii  a  ohloro-bromide  emulsion 
coated  on  celluloid,  so  that  it  can  be  stripped  ;  this  being  the  essen- 
tial point  of  the  patent.  This  black  positive  is  then  converted  inte 
a  blue  image  by  treatment  with  ammonia-citrate  of  iron  0.5  parts, 
glacial  acetic  acid  50  parts,  potassium  ferricyanide  0.5  parts,  water 
200  parts     '''he  blue  positive  is  thert  washed  in  acidulated  water  and 
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superimposed  on  the  yellow  image,  dried,  and  (he  celluloid  stripped. 
— Ger.  Pat.,  No."  169,313,  May  4,  1905. 

lienberger  Proceii. — A  two-colour  printing  process  of  J.  K.  Hen- 
berger  consists  in  coating  an  ordinary  piece  rf  silver  chloride  print- 
ing paper  with  a  film  of  indiarubber,  and  to  this  applying  a  coat 
of  gelatine.  The  negative  to  be  printed  yellow  is  made  revei-sed, 
laid  on  the  gelatine  film  of  the  paper,  and  exposure  made  as  for 
•  silver  paper.  The  print  is  waahed  in  cold  vater  for  about  half  an 
hour,  and  is  then  given  its  yellow  colour  without  drying  by  means 
of  a  25  per  cent,  aqueous  ammonia  solution.  The  yellowing  takes 
place  through  the  unooated  paper  (the  back  of  the  print),  the  print 
being  fixed  in  frame  and  protected  at  the  edges  with  strips  of  paper 
while  the  ammonia  is  applied.  The  action  takas  place  in  a  few- 
minutes  ;  the  print  is  then  washed  and  dried.  The  gelatine  surface 
is  now  sensitised  with  a  ferro-prussiate  mixture,  and  an  image  in 
Prussian  blue  obtained  through  the  second  negative. — Ger.  Pat.,  No. 
171,072,  1905;  "Phot.  Ind.,"  Aug.  22,  1906,  p.  850 

DoniHhoTpe  Method. — F.  W.  Donisthorpe  has  patented  a  pro- 
cess based  on  the  observation  that  if  a  negative  hich  has  been 
exposed  through  a  light-filter  of  one  colour — ^red,  for  example — ■ 
is  placed  in  contact  with,  and  the  image  superimposed  with  a  posi- 
tive transparency  from  a  negative  taken  through  another  colour- 
green,  for  example — the  two  pictures  exactly  counteract  each  other 
in  all  parts  which  contain  no  colour — such  as  black-,  whites,  greys, 
and  all  shading ;  that  which  is  black  in  the  negative  would  be 
white  in  the  positive,  and  vice  versa,  thus  viewing  through  the 
two  images  superimposed  would  give  no  image  at  all. 

When  colour  is  present  we  get  a  different  effect.  Those  parts  on 
the  red  negative  are  not  counterbalanced  ty  the  green-sensation 
positive :  for  instance,  a  green  object  would  be  white  on  the  red- 
filtered  negative,  and  also  white  on  the  green-filtered  positive,  and 
the  red  objects  would  be  black  on  both,  and  other  colours  tending 
more  to  green  or  more  to  red  would  come  out  more  or  less  black 
on  one  or  the  other  of  the  images.  The  result  is  that  a  print  taken 
through  the  combined  negative  and  positive  will  have  the  colouring 
matter  only  in  black  and  white,  everything  else  having  be*i  counter- 
acted by  the  two  images  cutting  each  other  out. 

The  prints  taken  through  the  two  superimposed  images  will  give 
t^e  red  parts  as  pure  white,  the  greens  as  pure  black,  and  the 
between  eolours  as  darker  or  lighter  greys.  Now  if  we  take  this 
print  and  place  it  in  a  bath  which  will  tone  it  green,  and  at  the 
.same  time  render  the  silver  image  impermeable  to  aqueous  dyes, 
and  then  place  it  in  a  red  dye  bath,  we  get  the  blacks  of  the  image 
toned  green  and'  the  whites  red,  the  greys  a  little  of  green  and  a 
little  of  red,  a  combination  which  gives  grey.  The  darker  and 
lighter  shades  in  the  toned  print  take  more  or  less  red  dye  according 
to  the  colour  of  the  photographed  objects,  giving  more  greenish  or 
more  reddish  shades.  This  turns  the  print  back  into  the  colours 
which  were  originally  filtered  through  the  two  light-filters ;  in  other 
words  it  gives  a  representation  of  the  colouring  matter  only.  Now, 
if  such  prints  are  placed  in  contact  and  superimposed  with  black 
<ind  white  positives  taken  from  red  and  green  filtered  negatives,  we 
get  the  whole  picture  in  natural  colours — the  green  and  red  print 
giving  the  colouring  matter,  and  the  other  the  blacks,  whites,  and 
ahadings.— Eng.  Pat.  No.  7,368.  1913:  "B..J.,"  June  26,  1914, 
p.  503. 

The  Zander  Four-Colour  Process.— C.  G.  Zander  bases  a  process 
of  reproduction  in  colours  on  a  theory  of  four  fundamental  colours— 
viz.,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  by  mixtures  of  which  in  suitable 
proportions  any  colours  in  nature  can  be  .natched  or  reproduced. 
The  hues  of  these  four  fundamental  (or  monochromatic)  colours,  red, 
yellow,  green,  and  blue  may  in  popular  terms  be  approximately 
described  as  follows  : — 

Magenta   red,  .     Emerald   green,   and 

Lemon    yellow,  Ultramarine    blue. 

It  will  be  found  that  magenta  red  (we  use  this  name  for  the  lack 
of  a  more  scientific  one)  is  one  of  the  constituent  colours  of  spectrum 
red  (magenta  red  +  yellow),  and  also  of  spectrum  violet  (magenta 
red  +  blue). 

The  four  fundamental  colours  can  be  grouped  into  two  pairs  of 
complementary  colours,  viz.  : — 

Red  and  green, 
Yallow  aod  blue. 


Autotype  Three-Coloub  Prints. — The  Autotype  Co.,  74,  Neiw 
Oxford  Street,  London,  W.C.I,  have  just  issued  a  new  price  list 
of  their  trichrome  tissues,  and  have  embodied  with  it  instructiona 
for  the  working  of  €lie  process  which,  as  coIoot  workers  will  con- 
firm, has  on  the  whole  stood  the  test  of  time  in  its  own  field  better 
than  any  of  Uie  many  other  methods 

Preventing  Fbtlling  of  AnrocHBOMES. — I  had  great  trouble  with 
frilling  until  I  learned  how  to  overcome  it  absolutely.  I  have  a  10  by 
16  tmy  which  I  fill  half  an  rndh  with  water  at  65°  F  In  this  tray 
I  place  my  two  smaller  4  hy  5  trays,  one  holding  developer  and  the 
other  the  potassium  bichromate  reversing  solution.  I  use  this 
solution  .at  double  strength  in  summer — that  is,  one  dram  of  the 
bichromate  of  potash  to  thirty-five  ounces  of  water,  and  reverse  for 
one  and  one-half  minutes.  By  keeping  tllie  small  ti-aye  in  the  large 
tray  of  water  the  temperature  of  the  two  solutions  will  remain  con- 
stant. I  place  the  plate  in  the  developer,  count  one  hundred  and 
fifty  (two  and  a  half  minutes),  rinse  plate  in  the  water  in  tray,  them 
transfer  it  to  the  reversing  solution,  and  come  out  into  the  daylight. 
I  never  take  up  the  plate  to  judge  its  dejiaity,  as  the  warm  fingers 
will  change  its  tempei-ature,  and  frilling  will  result.  After  reversal, 
I  wash  the  plate  for  thirty  seconds  or  less  in  water  from  the  tap  or 
in  a  separate  tray  of  water.  It  is  dried  quiolvly,  an  electric  fan  being 
a  gi-eat  help.  I  frequently  develop  a*  night,  using  a  25-watl  electric 
light  bulb  for  daylight.  WTien  the  plates  are  dry,  I  use  black 
lanteim-slide  binding  tape  instead  of  a  regular  black  mask,  as  by 
the  use  of  tape  I  am  better  alble  to  "trim"  my  picture.  The 
finished  plates  are  mounted  with  cover-glass  amd  edges  bovMid  with 
the  black  paper  Uipe. — T.  W.  Kilmer  in  "  Photo.  Era." 


so  that  when  the  elements  of  either  pair  are  mechanically  mixed  as  ' 
pigments,  by  printing  or  staining,  they  produce  black,  while  the  ' 
effect  of  their  optical  combination,  produces  the  sensation  of  white  i 
light.^"  Penrose's  Pictorial  Annual,"  1905-6,  p.  9. 

The  allowable  variation  in  the  four  fundamental  colours  and  the 
spectral  position  of  the  preferred  colours  are  best  expressed  by  refer- 
ence to  their  wave  lengths.  Thus  for  the  yellow  may  be  u.sed  any 
or  all  of  the  hues  having  wave-lengths  between  6,000  and  5,600 ;  for 
green,  any  or  all  of  the  hues  having  wave-lengths  between  5,500 
and  5,000 ;  for  blue,  any  or  all  of  the  hues  having  wave-lengths 
between  4,900  and  4,200;  while  the  limits  r;f  the  red  are  defined 
by  the  complementary  colour  of  any  or  all  of  the  hues  of  spectrum 
green  between  wave-lengths  5,500  and  5,000.  Tl  e  preferred  hues  ! 
m;iy  similarly  be  defined  to  those  corresponding  to  wave-lengths  I 
5.890  (about 'd  line),  5,220  (about  E^  b),  and  4,580  (about  Fi  G), 
together  with  the  colour  complementary  to  that  of  wave-length  5,220. 

It  is  advisable  in  these  colour  records  that  there  should  be  over- 
lapping in  the  green  and  red  records  in  the  region  both  of  the  D  and 
of  the  G  lines,  and  in  the  yellow  and  blue  records  m  the  region  of 
the  lines  E  and  b.  These  overlappings,  the  extent  of  which  is  discre- 
tionary and  may  be  determined  empirically,  produce  corresponding 
gaps  at  D.  G.  and  E  to  ft  in  the  positi^ves,  whereby  the  production 
of  the  yellow,  spectrum  green  and  blue  respectively  ay.be  effected. 
— Eng.  Pat.,  No.  27,023,  1904;  "B.J.,"  Jan.  5,  1906.  p.  14. 

Four-Colour  Photography. — A.  von  Hiibl,  writing  on  this  subject,^ 
states  that  it  is  impo.ssible  to  obtain  perfectly  true  results  by  four 
printings,  because,  generally  speaking,  in  each  of  the  three  negatives 
three  colours  must  always  act  like  white  and  the  fourth  like  black, 
but  this  is  an  impossibility,  and  the  colours  will  always  be  degraded 
by  a  complementary  pair  of  colours,  and  will,  therefore,  appear 
more  impure  than  in  three-colour  photography.  The  theory  is 
correct,  but  it  assumes  the  ideal  printing  inks,  whi>  do  not  exist. 
There  is  also  much  more  trouble  with  four-colour  photography,  and, 
of  course,  greater  chanfce  of  errors  and  want  of  register.  In  spite 
of  the  above-described  failings  of  the  four-colour  process,  it  does  not 
preclude  the  fact  that  it  can  sometimes  give  better  results  than  three- 
colour  printing,  ortly  there  must  be  considei-able  fine-etching  of  the 
printing  plates.  This  must  be  done  on  all  four  plates,  and  is  con- 
siderably more  than  is  necessary  with  three-colour  work.  Without 
this  manual  help  the  process  cannot  be  employed,  and  for  this  reason 
also  four-colour  photography  is  valueless  for  carbon  and  gum 
printing.— "  Wien.  Mitt.."  June,  1906,  p.  179;  "B.J.,"  Aug.  31, 
1906,  p.  693 ;  1907,  p.  853. 
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AUTOCHROME    FRAMES    AND    A    FEW    HINTS. 


lo  the  following  note*  from  "AbeV*  Photographic  Weekly"  an  American  writer  deKcribes  various  patterns  of  frame  for 
holding  and  viewing  Anloohronie  transparenciea.  Ilio  suggestions  may  perhnps  be  utilised  bv  Ifaose  whose  interest  in 
AuUv'hromy  ia  ak  present  limitc<l  to  contemplating  the  renewal  of  practical  work  when    facilities    for   the   process  shall  liave 

been  ractored. — Eds.  "Colour  Photography"  Supplement.] 


Thf.   following  line*  are  note*  from  my  own  '  -        In 

nlmvucr  to  the  Auto-irane,  I  do  not  claim  a:  .  ^     riginal 

bat  it  In  socnething  I  had  nrver  seen  nor  hoard  referred  to. 

I  har<-  purchaaeri  every  draign  o{  Autochrome  oa»e  on  the 
Market,  and  some  of  them  are  au  clx-aply  mad«  and  are  ao  shoddy 
in  appearanoe  that  it  wouM  make  an  Auttirhromc  look  <4ieap 
indenl  to  ha  eocaaed  in  one. 

W-  h  .  !    2,  3.  4,  5. 

and  6.  ,  frame  with 

S  z  7  oiN  runic,  i  had  a  mahogany  carrier  ur  mat  with  4x5 
openiii.' iiia<i>-  f»r  it  ;  alw>  a  moaldiiiK  5  X  7  <  i>ni.iiniii|;   a   niirnT 


1 


F.g.  -. 


that  i>  ; 

d<Bir.-l 


I'. 


a^-'i  Ut  pedcatal  of  easel  at  baae  and  held  at  any  ang;>. 

v   >  v4Ty  amall  chain  whoao  links  are  slipped  over  small 

•p  <•(  eaaal  poet.    Autochrome  la  backed  by  ground  or 

ua  and  hacked  up  with   mat  (on  back  of  frame)-  to 

•  kI 

1  frame  ia  shown  eloeed  when  on  the  mantel,  table. 
•r   :  it  No   2.  mirror  partly  let  down  ;  cut  No.  3  repre- 

MD'^  '     roaie  fram»  and  mirror  in  well-balanced  ponition. 

In  iriita  No*.  4  and  5  the  eaael  and  framea  are  of  silver  bronzed 
•ood  :  rut  No.  4  ahowa  easel  closed,  ahowing  how  mirror  i«i 
bacbnl  and  hineed,  aUo  supported  with  metal  extension  to  help 
the  halancinK  of  w«-if(ht.  Cut  No.  5  shows  frame,  easel,  and 
lairmr  in  oorrrct  (xjaition   for  viewing  the  .\atochrome. 

Out  No.  6  feprwarota  three  different  plain  eaael  frames,  open- 


ing 4x5.  irithuut  minor.     They  can  bt>  stood  on  mantel,  table, 
dresser,  in  miniature  cabinet,  or  elsewhere.  In  order  to  view  the 


Fig   4. 


Fir.  5. 


Fig.  6. 
.\ut<x'hrome,  simply  pick  up  the  frame  and  hold   lietween  your 
vision  and  the  light ;  nothing  strange  in  that,  you  carry  other 
photographs  to  the  propc;r  light  in  order  to  view  them  ;   you 
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oan't  view  them  to  advantage  in  an  improper  light,  can  you  ? 
What  is  the  difierence  between  looking  throwjh  a  picture  (trans- 
parency) or  looking  at  a  picture  (photograph)  direct? 

In  my  opinion  (although  I  have  never  had  one  made)  the 
Doretype  Case,  made  by  Tapprell-Loomis  Co.,  would  be  an 
ideal  Autochromo  case,  providing  the  back  was  swung  in  a  loose- 
k'iif  manner  as  the  front  is,  also  both  sides  of  the  centre  finished 
facsimile,  thus  you  could  mount  the  Autochronie  in  a  linely 
finished  case  and  by  opening  both  front  and  back  and  holding 
up  between  your  vision  and  the  light,  you  could  easily  show 
the  Autochrome  to  advantage. 

The  same  case  could  bi  used  as  a  double  case  for  two  photo- 
graplis  jilaoed  back  to  back. 

In  my  work  I  develop  in  absolute  darkness  at  temperature 
of  65°  F.,  time  2ii  to  3  minutes,  and  dilute  the  developer  about 
line-third  more  than  the  recommended  formula. 

In  the  technical  sense  the  correct  timing  of  the  Autochrome 


plate  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  of  the  manipulations.  In  other 
words,  if  your  judgment  of  the  "  time"  has  been  correct,  all 
other  proceedings  aje  simple  and  easy. 

All  Autochromes  are,  of  course,  dated  for  only  three  iiiontlis, 
and  I  would  advise  fresh  plates  for  portraits  ;  but  I  also  have 
used  plates  that  were  out-dated  over  a  year,  and  secured  the 
b(»st  results  with  near  perfect  colour  rendition.  With  old 
plates  the  time  required  will  be  longer  than  with  fi-esh  plates  ; 
and  I  always  employ  the  older  plates  for  still  life  and  pictiires 
of  garden,  lawn,  and  house  and  lawn  together.  The 
formulas  for  intensification  and  reduction  as  reconunended 
by  the  Lumieres  are  the  best,  and  can  be  used  to  great 
advantage  with  overtimed  and  undertimed  plates.  The 
prices  asked  and  secured  for  Autochromes  depend  entirely  upon 
tho  pliotographei-  and  his  patron ;  the  reputation  and  ability 
of  the  one,  and  tlie  appreciation  and  pocket-book  of  the  other. 

B.   RCNDLE. 


DECENNIA    PRACTICA— COLOUR     PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Under  this  heading  we  apply  to  the  various  branches  of  colour  photography  the  processes  of  collection  and  arrangement  accorded  to  some 

fifty  departments  of  ordinary  photography  in  the  "B.J."  during  1916.       These   extracts   are   from   issues    of   the    "British  Journal 

.Mmanac  "  of  the  years  1906  to  1915,  and  the  present  series  of  epitomes  thus  resuscitates  and  brings  together  in  compact  form  much  useful 

information,  otherwi.se  scattered  through  nearly  a  dozen  volumes. — EDS.  "Colour  Photography"  Supplement. 

THE    BLEACH-OUT    PROCESS. 


chloral  Uydratt  Sjensiliser. — Dr.  R.  Neuhauss  has  investigated  the 
effect  of  the  physical  character  of  the  dye  solutions  on  the  rapidity 
of  bleaching,  using  Siedentopf  and  Zsigmondy's  ultra-microscopic 
method.  He  found  that  frequently  one  film  of  certain  intensity  was 
rrfiich  less  sensitive  than  two  films  superimposed,  each  of  half  the 
intensity.  Many  dyes  show  fine  and  coarse  particles,  and  also  a 
diffused  colour,  differing  from  the  actual  colour  of  the  dye,  and  this 
increases  with  age  and  lowers  the  sensitiveness  of  the  dye. 

Ohloral  hydrate  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  sensitiser,  and  its 
action  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  caustic  soda,  and  2  per  cent, 
of  chloral  hydrate,  with  10  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  should  be  used.  The  exposure  is  reduced  to  one-fourth. 
.Attempts  were  made  to  do  away  with  gelatine  as  the  vehicle,  and 
the  best  results  were  obtained  with  a  solution  of  celloidine  in  glacial 
acetate  acid,  with  a  few  drops  of  turpentine  as  an  accelerator;  un- 
fortunately erythrosine  cannot  be  used  with  this,  and  no  satisfactory 
red  dye  was  found.  Neuhauss  has  found  that  the  prints  can  be  some- 
times developed  by  repeatedly  and  momentarily  dipping  them  into 
hot  water,  but  this  does  not  always  succeed.  The  best  results  were 
obtained  by  treating  them  with  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
iodide,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  chloride  of  gold  solution  were  added  ; 
sometimes  it  was  advantageous  to  subsequently  treat  the  prints  with 
hypo.  The  sensitiveness  of  prints  thus  treated  was  so  lowered  that 
they  were  practically  fi.xed. — "  Eder's  Jahrbuch,"  1906,  p.  11. 

Uto  Paper. — Baron  von  Hubl,  writing  on  Uto  paper,  made  by 
Ijr.  Smith,  of  Zilrich,  states  that  it  has  a  gelatine  film  containing 
erythrosine  and  on  the  top  a  green  coUodion,  formed  by  a  mixture 
of  blue  and  yellow  dyes.  The  latter  film  contains  anethol  as  a 
sensitiser,  but  the  red  film  requires  sensitising  with  hydrogen 
peroxide.  A  specially  prepared  paper  is  used  into  which  the  red 
dye  does  not  diffuse.  The  unsensitised  paper  does  not  become 
white,  even  with  very  long  exposure,  but  assumes  a  crimson  red 
colour,  for  only  the  green  film  bleaches.  After  sensitising  with  the 
peroxide,  the  dyes  bleach  fairly  evenly,  and,  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, prints,  true  to  the  original,  with  pure  grey  tones,  can  be 
obtained.  TJje  activity  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide  soon  decreases, 
and  completely  ceases  when  the  paper  becomes  dry.  The  prints 
nmst  thus  be  finished  before  the  paper  becomes  dry,  therefore  one 
can  only  print  in  direct  sunlight.  In  the  shade  only  red  prints 
are  obtained,  and  also  a  piece  of  paper  exposed  by  itself  will  not 
turn  white,  but  remains  red,  as  it  dries  before  the  complete  bleach- 
ing of  the  erythrosine  film.  The  paper  only  remains  damp  suffi- 
ciently long  to  completely  bleach  when  in  intimate  contact  with  the 


original.  If  the  paper,  therefore,  is  not  used  sooa  after  sensitisi«g, 
or  the  light  decreases  during  the  exposure,  reddish  tints  are  pro- 
duced. In  such  case  supplementary  sensitising  may  be  resorted  te. 
The  printing  frame  should  be  opened  and  the  back  of  the  paper 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper,  soaked  in  hydrogen  peroxide, 
and  half  dried.  As  the  damp  "  Uto  "  paper  adheres  tolerably  firmly 
to  the  original,  one  need  not  fear  any  movement.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  freshly  sensitised  paper  may  give  greenish  tones  in  very 
strong  light,  for  the  red  film  bleaches  too  quickly.  In  this  case  -t  is 
advisable  to  cover  the  printing  frame  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  coated 
with  erythrosine  collodion. 

The  necessary  time  of  printing  depends  essentially  on  the  intensity 
of  the  dye  films.  If  these  are  thinly  coated  an  exposure  of  from. 
20  to  30  minutes  is  enough  in  sunshine.  In  this  case  the  paper 
shows  only  a  dark  grey  colour,  which,  however,  in  the  finished 
prints,  is  almost  as  good  as  black.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dves 
are  thickly  coated,  the  paper  appears,  before  exposure,  black,  and 
then  an  exposure  of  an  hour  or  more  is  requigite.  The  fixation  of 
the  coloured  prints  presents  no  difficulties.  The  hydrogen  peroxide 
is  destroyed  by  complete  drying  of  the  picture,  and  in  order  tB 
remove  the  anethol  several  hours'  soakiiig  in  benzole  is  required. 

The  pictures  obtained  by  means  of  the  bleaching-out  process 
actually  deserve  the  designation  of  "  colour  photographs,"  for  actual 
dyes  give  the  colours,  and  these  are  directly  produced  by  the  action 
of  light.— "  Wien.  Mitt.,"  September,  1906,  p.  291 ;'' "  B.J.," 
October  5,  1906,  p.  778. 

Dr.  R.  Neuhauss,  commenting  on  this  paper,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Smith,  of  Ziiridh,  says : — The  colour  is  almost  black,  the  best  proof 
that  the  colours  used  are  well  selected.  If  this  paper  is  printed 
under  a  coloured  transparency,  the  colours  are  reproduced  witl» 
striking  accuracy.  The  paper  is,  however,  very  insensitive,  which 
is  caused  by  the  method  of  sensitising.  Ethereal  oils,  in  this  case 
anethol,  do  not  give  anytliing  like  the  sensitiveness  of  hydrogen 
peroxide.  'Yhey  have,  however,  tlie  advantage  of  giving  preparations 
that  wiU  keep  and  which  require  no  further  treatment  before  expo- 
sure. Anethol  is  an  unpleasant  addition,  on  account  of  its  persistent 
smell.  Worel,  who  introduced  it  as  a  sensitiser,  Obtained  the  beat 
results  with  this  of  iill  the  essential  oils  tried.  In  the  author's 
experiments  turjjentine  proved  more  satisfactory.  Colours  from 
different  sources,  however,  act  differently  with  different  sensitisers. 
Lately  Arthur  Bei-ger,  of  Dresden,  has  stated  that  he  b:Ls  obtained 
tlie  best  results  with  a  mixture  of  Uvree  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  part 
of  turpentine,  vigorously  shaken  up  together  in  daylight. 
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orythrosine,  diamine  blue  6G,  and  naphthol-yellow.  Dyes  of  a  bjisic 
character  mora  easily  impregnate  cellulose  and  its  derivatives. 
Among  these  are  saffraiiine,  methylene-blue,  and  auramine.  The 
simplest  method  of  preparing  a  bleach-oiit  paper  is  to  employ  three 
dyes  of  acid  character  in  gelatine  on  coUodionised  paper,  or  three 
basic  dyes  in  collodion  on  a  gelatine  or  baryta-coated  paper.  The 
drawback  to  ssffranine  for  the  led  colour  ia  that  it  leaves  -i 
brownish  residue  of  colour,  but  later  experiments  of  the  autlior 
have  led  to  a  suitable  dye. — "Phot.  Couleurs,"  Nov.,  1908,  p.  269; 
"B.J."  (Colour  Supplement),  Jan.  1,  1909,  p.  1. 

Stnntisfrg  and  l)e.»en»itistrs  for  Bleach-out  Dijr^. — Dr.  J.  II. 
Smith  has  examined  a  number  of  bodies  (desensitisers)  which  do  net 
aid  the  bleaching-out  of  dyes  for  "  Uto  "  paper,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  reduce  the  speed  of  bleaching  of  one  or  more  dyes  or  coun- 
teract  the  action  of  sensltisers,  in  both  cases  frequently  to  an  enor- 
mous extent.  Volatile  oils  fall  into  one  or  other  of  these  classes. 
Using  basic  dyes  qontained  in  nitro-cellulose,  the  presence  of  a 
diffusing  body,  such  as  glycerine  or  castor  oil,  is  necessary  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  action  of  the  seiisitisers.  A  sensitiser  which  is 
also  a  solvent  of  the  collodion  film  will  exert  its  action,  but  other- 
wise will  not  accelerate  the  bleaching  of  the  basic  dyes.  Tiie  btsv 
sensitiser  is  aoethol. 

Other  important  sensitisers  are  the  oils  of : 

€assia,  Citronella, 

Cedar  leaves,  .Mustard, 

Cedru  Peppermint, 

Cinnamon,  Pine, 

The  following  oils  were  stronz  desensitisers : 

Carraway  oil.  Oil  of  origanum, 

It  is  frequently  found  that  small  proportions  of  a  powerful  <le- 
sensitiser  will  destroy  the  sensitising  action  o'  a  moderate  senaitisur. 
Among  chemical  compounds  eugenol  and  isoeugenol  are  the  moxt 
energetic  desensitiners,  then  follow  carvacrol  and  thymol. 

Bodies  of  the  aldehyde  class  usually  yield  strong  sensitisers. 

As  almost  all  sensitisers  are  volatile,  it  appears  necessary  to  pa*k 
manufactured  bleach-out  paper  in  tinfoil,  and  also  by  covering  the 
surface  of  the  paper  with  a  gelatine  coating  to  imprison  the  sensi- 
tisers until  the  print  has  been  made,  the  gelatine  film  being  then 
stripped  off  before  fixing  and  finishing  the  oolour  copies. — "B.J." 
(Colour  Supplement).  Nov.  6,  1908,  p.  81. 

Chefiki'try  uf  the  UUnch-nut  Priieffii.—Vr.  K.  Gephard  has  found 
that  in  the  bleaching-out  of  mixtures  of  dyes  the  action  of  sennitiaerg 
varies  with — 

1.  1'he  nature  of  the  dye  to  which  they  are  added. 

2.  The  presence  of  other  dyes  or  salts. 

3.  The  medium  or  substratum  in  which  they  are  dissolved. 

4.  The  relation  of  their  concentration. 

Various  sugars  accelerate,  whilst  gums  reUrd.  Albumencid 
substances  accelerate,  whilst  bodies  of  alkaloid  or  aldehyde  constitu- 
tion act  as  retarders.  An  important  point  in  the  bleach-out  process 
IS  thst,  in  order  to  ewure  the  fixation  of  the  Image,  the  deconipoi-i- 
tion  product  of  the  dye  jhould  he  removed  as  well  as  the  sensitiser. 
— "  B.J."  (Colour  Supplement),  Apr.  2,  1909,  p.  32. 

JiUach-out  Colour  J'/iottMjra p/i.-.— According  to  a  German   patent 

'N.>.  209,993.  of  September  20,  1907),  taken  out  by  Dr.  H.  Stobbe, 

I.A>ipsic,  it  has  been  possible  to  prepare  a  series  of  dyes,  the  so- 

I    ''ilgides,   which  are   converted   most  rapidly   into  colourless 

in   on   exposure   to    light.      This   chajige   Uikes    place    wit*i 

Kiv.i.i   lapidity  when  the  fulgides  are  dissolved  in  etlier,  acetone, 

petroleum-ether,  chloroform,  benzole,  gelatine,  or  acetone-collodifn, 

or  when  they  are  supported  in  a  collodion  or  celloidine  film  on  paper 

or  other  cellulose  body.     Addition  of  iodine,  nitro-benzole,  phenol 

ethers,    or    ethereal    oils    hastens    the    process    to  such    an   extent 

that  the  bleaching-out  action  is  complete  in  a  few   seconds.      The 

fulgides  can  therefore  be  mixed  with  equally  sensitive  blue  dye  for 

the  preparation  of  multicolour  prints  by  the  bleach-out  methods. 

Printing  Frame  for  Bleach-out  Coyief  Irom  AutorhTomcK.--DT. 
J.  H.  Smith  has  worked  out  the  data  necessary  when  using  the 
mirror  printing  frame  suggested  by  him  for  accelerating  the  printing 
of  Autochromes  on  bleach-out  paper,  namely : — 

(1)  The  best  angle  in  which  to  place  the  mirrors. 

|2)  The  correct  length  of  the  mirrors. 
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Takinp  tlie  dimensions  of  the  Autochrome  plate  (in  Bection)  as 
follows :  lliickness  of  filter  screen,  1-100  mm.  ;  varnish,  1-100  mm.  ; 
emulsion,  1-100  mm.;  protective  varnish,  1-100  mm.,  and  assuming 
the  "Uto"  paper  to  have  a  gelatine  coating  of  1-100  mm,,  and 
further,  that  the  average  diameter  of  the  coloured  patches  is  2-100 


mm.,  it  c;in  be  shown  tliat  the  mirrors  placed  round  the  Autochrome 
transparency  should  include  an  angle  not  greater  than  75°,  which 
angle,  for  all  four  mirrors,  is  calculated  to  give  an  increase  of  light 
of  nearly  4^  times,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  time  of  printing. 

The  other  difficulties  in  the  printing  of  Autochromes  arise  from 
the  heating  of  the  Autochrome  dunng  printing  and  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  plane  of  the  Autochrome  at  right  angles  to 
the  sun's  rays.  As  regards  the  first,  a  varnish  of  gun-cotton  in 
amyl-acetate  is  used  in  place  of  the  resinous  varnish,  and  the  print- 
ing frame  is  also  provided  with  a  fine  water  spray,  which  keeps  the 
surface  of  the  Autochrome  cool  during  printing.  A  metallic  frame 
is  cemented  round  the  plate  to  keep  the  water  from  penetrating 
into  the  interior  of  the  frame. 

In  order  to  keep  the  frame  at  right  angles  to  the  sun's  rays 
during  printing,  a  sheet  of  metaL  is  introduced  upon  which  the 
oointour  of  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  mirrors  when  in  proper  position 
is  indicated. — "B.J."  (Colour  Supplement),  Jan.  1,  1909,  p.  2. 

The  apparatus  is  patented  by  J.  H.  Smitih  and  W.  Merckens  in 
Hug.  Pat.  No.  15,937,  1907.— "  B.J.,"  Aug.  27,  1909,  p.  676. 

Trichromy  by  the  Bieaeh-ovt  Method.— -B..  Quentin  suggests  that 
makers  of  bleach-out  papers  should  supply  three  separate  papers, 
each  giving  a  different  colour,  and  prepared  so  that  the  ithree  images 
could  be  combined  by  stripping. — "  Phot.  Couleurs,"  July,  1909, 
p.  153;  "B.J."  (Coloar  Supplement),  Oct.  1,  1909,  p.  78. 

Bleach-out  Literature. — Dr.  J.  H.  Smith,  in  a  paper  before  the 
Rpyal  Photographic  Society,  reviewed  past  literature  of  the  bleach- 
out  procMS,  and  described  his  own  later  experiments  in  producing  a 
more  sensitive  and  colour-true  paper  of  this  type. — "  Phot.  Joum.," 
April,  1910;  "B.J."  (Colour  Supplement),  May  6,  1910,  p.  34. 

Fulgide  Bleach-out  Dyes. — -Dr.  H.  Stobbe  has  described  experi- 
ntenta  with  fulgide  dyes*  in  the  bleach-out  process.  Suitable  red 
and  yellow  fulgide  dyes  were  found,  but  dicyanine  was  used  as 
tlie  blue  dye.  Nitrobenzene  was  found  to  be  the  best  sensitizer. — 
Eden's  "Jahrbuch,"  1910,  p.  161;  "B.J."  (Colour  Supplement). 
Dec.  2,  1910,  p.  91. 

Thiosinamine  Sensitiaer. — Dr.  J.  H.  Smith  has  patented  the  use 
of  tliiosinamine  as  a  sensitiser  of  dyes  used  in  producing  bleach-out 
oolotir  p8»per.  The  thiosinamine  may  be  added  either  directly  to  the 
bleaoh-out  emulsion  or  be  subsequently  combined  with  the  dyes  by 
means  of  Ibaths  or  in  some  other  manner.  It  may,  if  necessary,  be 
also  produced  directly  in  the  emulsion  through  the  action  of  ammonia 
o«i  allyl-mustard  oil,  the  product  of  this  union  being,  as  is  well 
known,  thiosinamine:  e.g.,  the  two  ingredients  may  be  mixed  in 
dofinite  proportions  with  the  emulsion,  either  consecutively  or  eaoli 
t«  ft  soparate  portion  of  emulsion,  and  these  portions  then  mixed 
togethe»  afterwards. 

The  above  description  applies  also  to  the  use  of  thiosinamine  (or 
inci'oasing  the  action  of  dyes  employed  in  sensitising  silver  haloid 
emulsions.— Eng.  Pat.  No.  5,154,  1910;  "B.J.,"  March  31,  1911, 
p.  238. 

•  "Bericht«,"1904,  pp.  2,232,  2,240,  and  2,556;  1905,  pp.  3,673,3.682,  3,895,  3,897 
4,075.  4,081,  and  4,087 ;  1906,  pp.  292  and  761. 

"  Verhandlnnge»  der  Gesell.  Deutsi;h.  Natnrforsohor,"  1908.  Part  II.,  pp.  83  and 
112,  and  "  Zeilitbrift  Itr  Eleottochemie  und  angewandte  physikaUscbc  Chemie," 
Vol.  XV.,  1908,  pp. 474 «nd  482. 


T hiocarhamide  Sensitiser.^.  -l>v.  A.  Just  has  experimented  witi 
various  compounds  derived  from  thio.sinamine  for  obtaining  extra 
rapidity  of  bleaching  dyes.  Of  these  new  sensitisers  di-ethyl-aUyl- 
thiocarbamide  appears  the  best.  Its  excellent  property  of  crystallising 
permits  of  its  being  readily  obtained  in  great  purity.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  benzole,  a  point  of  advantage,  inasmuch  as 
benzole  thus  serves  excellently  as  a  fixing  agent  for  the  finished 
colour  prints,  the  sensitiser  being  dissolved  out  and  the  colours  being 
left  behind.  Since  tlie  sensitiser  is  not  soluble  in  water,  it  is  more 
suited  for  collodion  films  than  for  those  of  gelatine. — "  Phot.  Korr. ,'' 
April,  1913,  p.  168;  "B.J."  (Colour  Supplement),  July  4,  1913,  p.  26. 

Lumiire  Bleach-out  Paper. — MM.  Liuniere  have  patented  a 
method  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  bleach-out  paper.  The  paper 
is  impregnated  before  exposure  with  solutions  of  hypochlorites, 
hypobromites,  or  hypoiodites,  with  addition  of  chlorides,  bromides, 
or  iodides  of  the  alkaline  or  alkaline-earth  metals.  Thus,  a  paper 
may  be  prepared  with  a  mixture  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  colouring 
matters,  such  as  erythrosine,  anthracene,  and  methylene  blue,  and 
be  subsequently  immersed  in  a  solution  of  eau  de  Javelle.  Among 
the  hypochlorite  compounds  suitable  for  the  process  are  those  of 
sodium,  potassium,  barium,  strontium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  or 
zinc.  The  concentration  is  so  chosen  that  in  using  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite about  25  to  30  per  cent,  strength  (in  chlorine)  is  obtained  in 
the  solution.  The  paper  after  this  Ireaitment  is  exposed  whilst  still 
moist  under  the  coloured  original  or  Autochrome.  The  bleaching- 
out  action  takes  place  quickly.  The  print  is  fixed  by  destroying  the- 
sensitiser.  For  this  purpose  it  is  immersed  in  a  reducing  solution, 
such  as  sodium  sulphite,  soda  bisulphite,  or  ammonia,  as  an  alter- 
native to  which  latter  the  paper  may  be  fumed  with  ammonia 
vapour.— Ger.  Pat.  258,241  of  Dec.  6,  1911;  "  Chem.  Zeit.,"  May  17, 
1913,  p.  276. 

Additions  to  Bleach-out  Paper. — Dr.  J.  H.  Smith  has  patented 
the  addition  of  certain  alkaline  salts  of  polybasic  acids  to  the  coat- 
ing of  dyes  used  for  bleach-out  paper  in  order  to  obtain  more  even 
bleaching-out  of  the  colouring  matters.  Suitable  salts  are  th» 
alkaline  phosphates  and  citrates,  which  may  be  mixed  with  the 
dye  emulsion,  or  applied  by  bathing  the  coated  paper. — Ger.  Pat. 
No.  262,163,  of  Oct.  13,  1911. 

Fixing  Bleach-out  Prints. — ^Dr.  R.  Stahl  has  patented  the  treat- 
ment of  bleach-out  colour  prints  obtained  with  dyes  which  have 
been  sensitised  by  means  of  thiosinamine.  After  the  bulk  of  the 
sensitiser  has  been  removed  by  washing  with  water  or  alcohol,  the 
residue  is  decomposed  by  means  of  an  acid  solution  of  a  nitrate.  For 
this  purpose  the  bleach-out  print,  prepared  with  a  golatine  emulsion, 
is  first  soaked  in  water  or  weak  alcohol  and  then  transferred  into  am 
acid  solution  of  sodium  nitrate  in  weak  alcohol.  In  this  the  thio- 
sinamine is  decomposed  and  the  products  dissolved  out  of  the 
film  by  the  alcohol,  the  print  being  finally  washed.  A  similar  pro- 
cedure is  used  in  the  case  of  collodion  bleach-out  prints.  Any 
excess  of  nitrons  acid  is  removed  by  application  of  a  solution  of 
thiocarbamide,  followed  by  washing.  Fixing  agents  may  be  added 
to  the  desensiti.'iing  baths.— Ger.  Pat.  No.  264,492  of  July  12,  1916  ; 
"  B.J."  (Colour  Supplement),  Nov.  7,  1913,  p.  44., 

Bleach-out  Dyes. — ^Dr.  A.  Just  has  patented  the  use  of  colouring 
matters  of  the  chinoxalin  series,  and  in  particular  flavindulin,  a» 
dyes  for  the  yellow.  They  are  found  to  be  highly  permanent  and 
readily  sensitised  by  means  of  such  substances  as  anethol,  thiosina- 
mine, etc.  They  are  best  prepared  by  the  action  of  orthodiamines 
on  diketones.  Flavindulin  is  sensitised  to  an  even  greater  speed' 
of  bleach-out  effect  than  methylene  blue. — Ger.  Pat.  No.  263,221,  of 
Feb.  13,  1913;    "B.J."  (Colour  Supplement),  Nov.  7,  1913,  p.  44.      • 


Sensitised  Paper  fob  Colotjb  PHOTOGRArHT. — Mr.  F.  J.  Shep- 
herd, of  KHcorrel,  East  Molesey,  applied  in  the  Patents  Court  for 
licence  to  use  the  German  patent  2,562,  of  1913,  in  the  najme  of 
Dr.  Rudolf  Fischer,  of  Berlin-Siteglitz,  for  the  manufacture  of 
sensitised  paper  and  photographic  developers  which  would  yield  a 
permanently  tinted  photographic  print.  The  Comptroller  of 
Patents  (Mr.  Temple  Franks)  said  the  licence  could  be  arranged 
on  the  conduflion  orf  royalty  terms,  but  he  thought  the  terms  should, 
also  protect  the  users  of  the  developers  who  booigbt  the  speciat 
paper  that  Mr.  Sheplierd  would  manufacture  and  sell  under  the- 
pia*e»t.     He  would  report  to  the  Board  of  Traide  in  due  course. 
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ADDITIVE  AND  SUBTRACTIVE  COLOUR  PROCESSES 


ScTCkAL  raqaesU  having  been  recently  made  to  us  for  some 
«Kplanation  of  the  essential  distinction  between  the  forms  of 
r-jlour  procras  which  are  commonly  nrferred  to  as  "additive" 
.r.tl  "  «abtractive,"  it  may  be  of  interest  to  others  besides  our 

•  'rre«|>ondents  if  we  print  a  few  notes  dealing  with  the 
I  .•■  i-'iral  conception  which  underly  these  processes.  For  that 
1-  I-  i.-.-esaary  to  go  back  some  little  way  to  the  phenomena  of 
Colour  vision,  for  after  all  colonr  is  a  subjective  phenomenon, 
and  wonU  about  Colour  only  have  a  nieanitii;  in  rt-lation  to  our 
I  '.  ]'  .'>n  of  colour.  Now  even  though  it  may  not  b«  indis- 
I'Utalii.v  established,  onr  recognition  of  colours  by  the  eye  may 
be  con«idere<l  as  based  upon  a  three-colour  theory.  There  is 
Won  ably  good  ground  for  the  ansumption  that  the  vjv  per- 
cciTe*  roif.iirs   l.y  first  singling  out  the  red.  green,  and  blue- 

and    then    re-combining    the<e   constituent 
■T  rrn.itf  the  sensation  of  a  compoun<l  colour. 
it  .<  :i  that  the  sets  of  nerves  in  the  eye 

«hi  :    ,  a  are  not  separately  sensitive  with 

rigid  sharpneaa  tu  the  three  elementary  colour  rays  just  roen- 
tioiwd.  On  th«  othvr  hand,  one  colour-sensation  vignettes  off, 
■o  to  speak,  into  the  next,  but  the  predominant  character  of 
•>ach  i«  that  asaociated  with  the  aansation  of  either  re<l,  green, 

•  T  blu<-  1  K'l'-t.  Apparently  it  is  still  obscure  by  what  methtxi 
t>r  pritcess  th»  amsation  of  compound  colours  is  conveyed  to 
Trtir  tenses  by  the  combination  of  these  threv  separate  colour 
>.  n^ations.      Probablv  it  would  not  be  correct  to  refer  to  that 


by  projecting  these  transparencies  in  superimposition,  each 
provided  with  a  screen  of  colour  corresponding  with  that 
through  which  the  respective  negative  was  taken — by  lliese 
means  the  colours  of  the  subject  were  substantially  repixxliiced. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  such  a  process  as  this,  wliieli  is  essentially 
that  of  all  additive  methodfi,  the  function  of  the  positive  trans- 
parency is  that  of  a  stencil.  The  transpsreucy,  in  other  words, 
regulates  the  amount  of  red  light,  given  light,  or  blue-violet 
light  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  sci-een  :  itgulates  it,  that 
IS,  in  proportion  to  the  relative  quantity  f(  tlieoe  colour  con- 
stituents in  the  original  subject.  Later  expwTnenters,  as  will 
be  familiar  to  many  readers,  developed  this  process  to  a.  state 
of  fi^eat  perfection,  notably  Mr.  F.  E.  Tvts,  by  means  of  the 
instruments  known  as  the  Kroniskop  and  the  lantern  Krora- 
•kop.  Yet  a  common  feature  of  all  tiie  resulte  produced  by 
these  additive  methods  was  that,  after  all,  they  were  optical 
effects  as  distinguished  from  concrete  reproductions  such  as  one 
could  separately  handle  and  distribute.  Up  to  this  time  the 
embodiment  of  the  additive  process  in  a  form  which  could  be 
calltxl  a  colour  photograph  had  been  realised  only  in  the  way 
of  suggestion  by  tho  far-seeing  French  investigator,  Ducos  Du 
Hauron.  It  remained  for  Professor  Joly  and  MM.  Lunii^re  to 
give  practical  shape  to  these  ideas.  The  screen-plate  in  its 
banded  Joly  form  or  in  the  form  of  the  Autochrome  is  thus  a 
variation  of  the  additive  pnicess  in  which  combination  of  the 
three  priniarj-  colours — red,  green,  and  blue-violet- -results  not 
Of.  ..ne  of  addition,  but  at  any  rale  this  term  may  b*^_^  the  superimposition  of  coloured  patches  of  these  lights,  but 


of  . 

In 

...I 


(iriately  to  the  physical  counterpart  of  the  process 
irforms,  sack  as  results  from  the  combinition 
projected  in  super-imposition  upon  a  screen. 


by  Hn'TUiimliiii;  of  microscopically  .small  areas  of  them.  Inas- 
much <as  the  eye  i«  unable  separately  to  distinguish  the  minute 
colour  element*  (red,  gr^'en,  and  blue-violet)  in  the  Autoclirome 


.inces   the    combination   of    the   elementary  I    irajispart-ncy  the  combination  of  these  coloure   takes  place  by 


and  blue-violet    produces    white,   that  of 

•  f  blue-vioIet  and  green,  blue,  whilst 

i-oduces  crimson. 

ii  of   the   so-called  Additive  colour- 

prr.  lion  of   which   along   photographic 

l«  by  <\frk.  .Maxwell  in  the  year  1861.     With  the 

meagre    facilities    then    available    in    the  way 

<'(     ('•lour-M-iMitive    plats*    Clerk     Maxwell  showed     that     by 

•>'l>.kratelv    recording  the  vedneas,   gneimen,   and  blneneM  'of 

a  »  jlije<-t  m  the  form  of  photographic  negatives,  by  printing 

frt.in  .•ti-h  negatiTB  of -the  three  a  positive  transparency,  and 


the  simplest  of  processes.  As  in  the  Ives  method  the  positive 
transparency  which  forms  one  layer  of  an  Autochrome  again 
plays  the  part  of  a  stencil,  covering  such  colour-elements  as  are 
not  required  and  leaving  uncoveretl  those  which  corresponded 
with  the  effect  of  light  upon  the  sensitive  emulsion  in  the  first 
insbance. 

When  we  come  to  subtractive  methods,  the  rationale  of  the 
process  is  somewhat  more  complex,  although  the  principle  is  in 
great  part  the  same.  The  subtractive  method  depends  not  on 
mixing  coloured  lights  but  in  starting  with  a  surface  which 
reflects  or  transmits  white  light  and  laying  upon  it,  by  a  photo- 
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graphic  process,  pigments  which  will  abstract  such  colour  com- 
ponents of  the  white  light  as  will  leave  coloured  rays  corre- 
sponding with  those  separately  registered  by  the  three  nega- 
tives taken  of  the  subject.  As  in  the  additive  process,  we 
start  with  recording  the  redness,  greenness,  and  blueness 
occurring  in  the  subject.  It  will  be  simpler  to  follow  the 
process  by  taking  the  single  instance,  say,  of  a  red.  The  pro- 
blem is  to  supply  pigment,  to,  say,  a  white  sheet  of  paper 
such  that  all  rays  but  red  will  be  absorbed  from  the  light 
reflected  from  it.  Inasmuch  as  we  know  that  red  subtracted 
from  white  light  leaves  the  two  other  primaries,  green  and  blue- 
violet,  it  will  be  understood  that  to  absorb  these  latter  and  to 
leave  the  red  it  is  necessary  to  employ  pigments  which  are  the 
complementary  of  these  two  colours,  that  is  to  say  pink  (the 
complementary  of  green)  and  yellow  (the  complementary  of 
blue).  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  subtractive  method  the  negative 
which  records  the  greenness  is  printed   in  pink;    that  which 


records  the  blueness  is  printed  in  yellow.  With  the  result  that 
any  part  of  the  subject  which  consists  of  pure  red  receives  a 
pink  deposit  from  the  green  sensation  negative  and  a  yellow 
deposit  from  the  blue  sensation  negative.  The  two  together 
thus  absorb  all  rays  but  red  from  the  light  producing  a  repro- 
duction of  this  original  colour  in  the  subject.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  these  absorptive  properties  of  the  pigments 
employed  in  subtractive  processes  are  not  the  only  desideratum. 
For  satisfactory  results  the  pigments  should  reflect  all  the 
colours  they  are  not  required  to  absorb.  A  little  consideration 
will  show  that  the  same  kind  of  absorption  process  goes  on  in 
reproduction  of  the  other  primary  colours  green  and  blue- 
violet  and  equally  in  the  case  of  all  the  endless  combinations 
of  all  three.  The  process  holds  good  in  the  case  of  both  colour- 
transparencies  and  colour-prints  on  paper.  In  the  one  case 
white  light  is  transmitted  on  holding  a  transparency  up  to  the 
light  or  projecting  it  in  a  lantern  ;  in  the  other,  light  passes 
down  through  the  pigments  and  is  reflected  back. 


DYES    IN    COLOUR    PHOTOGRAPHY. 


m    I 


[A  review  of  the  employment  of  ,lyes  in  colour  photographic  processes  is  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  a  paper  by 
if  nf'f  n  r,'  '°.t'j_\''»'-'-'=°''«««eotthe  French  chemico-technological  journal,  "Chemie  et  Industrie."  It  will  be  .een  that 
It  usefully  deals  with  the  properties  of  dyes  used  in  one   way  or  another  in    process    of    obtaining    photographs   in  natural 

colours.— Eds.  "  B.J."] 


Ir    was    the    two    French    investigators,    Cros   and   Ducos   du 
Hauron,  who  first  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  obtaining  in- 
directly a  photographic  reproduction  of  colours.     As  is  well 
known,  the  principle  of  their  method  consists  in  regarding  all 
multi-oolour  effects  as  capable  of  reproduction  by  means  of  three 
simple  colours,  blue,  yellow,   and   red,   all  colour  effects  being 
obtained  by  the  association  of  several  primarv  colours.     Thus 
It  suffices  to  separate  by  photographic  means  the  blue,  yellow, 
and  red  by  making  negatives  of  these  three  colours.     Positive^ 
from  these  negatives  when  provided  each  with  its  appronriate 
colour,  as  by  staining  the  positive  images  with  suitable*  dves 
yield,  when  superposed,  the  effect  of  the  multi-colour  original 
Ihis   process  of  Cros  and  Ducos  du  Hauron  presented  great 
practical  difficulties,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  perfect  separ-i- 
tion  of  the  colours  so  as  to  obtain  negatives  each  representina 
a  primary  colour.     MM.  Lumiere  were  able  to  solve  these  diffi! 
CHlties  by  employing  for  the  making  of  the  negative  orthoehro- 
matic  plates  and  light-filters  suitably  chosen  in  regard  to  them 
Inasmuch  as  the  problem  consists  in  obtaining  negatives  of  the 
n.onochrome    effects,    the   .sensitiveness   of   each   of    the    three 
plates  requires  to  be  raised  not  to  the  colour  to  be  reproduced 
but   to  Its  complementary.     The  colour  of  the  light-filters   is 
cJjosen  spectroscopically,  so  that  the  filters  transmit  only  the 
coloured  rays  to  which  each  of  the  plates  has  been  sensitised. 
Ihe  system  thus  consists  in  the  use  of  a  violet  screen  for  the 
yellow  and  orange  .screen  for  the  blue,   and  a  green  screen   for 
tlie  red.     In  the  preparation  of  these  screens  the  most  common 
piactice    is  to  employ   films   of  gelatine  coated   on  glass   and 
stained   by   imbibition   in   suitable  dve  solutions,    the  aJbsorp- 
tive  properties  of  which  are  judged  by  the  spectroscope.  MM. 
Lumiere  used  methylene  blue  for  tlie  violet  screen,  a  mixture 
of  ei^throeine  and  metanile  yellow  for  the  orange  screen,  and 
a   mixture   of   methylene    blue   and   auramine    for   the    green 
sci-cen.  " 

The  three  negatives  having  been  thus  obtained,  three  mono- 
clirome  jwsitives  corresponding  with  them  are  made  bv 
printing  processes  such  as  those  based  on  the  insolubilising 
action  of  light  on  bichromated  gelatine,  and  yielding  a  gela- 
tine relief,  the  depth  of  which  is  proportional  to  the  action 
o,  light  In  staining  these  gelatine  reliefs  with  solutions 
Of    suitable   dyes,    the    colouring    matters    which    have    been 


employed  are  chrysophene  A  for  the  yellow,  erythrosine 
J  for  the  red,  and  diamine  blue  for  the  blue.  The 
superimposition  of  the  three  monochrome  positives,  presum- 
ing that  the  selection  of  colours  has  been  perfectly  carried 
oic  in  the  making  of  the  negatives,  thus  yields  a  true  repro- 
duction of  the  coloured  original.  Likewise,  each  of  the  nega- 
tives may  be  printed  in  black  on  plates  or  jjapers  coated  with 
gelatino -bromide  emulsion,  and  the  silver  images  thus  pro- 
di-ced  converted  into  colour  monochrome  positives.  The  pro- 
perty possessed  by  silver  iodide  of  fixing  a  large  number  of 
basic  dyes,  and  also  some  acid  dyes,  such  as  methyl  violet, 
ethyl  green,  quinoline  red,  rhodamine,  eosine,  auramine,  and 
metbylene  blue,  first  observed  by  the  Abbe  Tauleigne,  and 
subsequently  by  Traube,  provides  the  basis  for  a  different 
method  of  carrying  out  the  same  principle.  The  dyes  them- 
selves in  this  case  do  not  permanently  stain  the  gelatine,  and 
are  thus  removed  by  washing  with  water.  The  silver  images, 
ill  the  first  instance,  are  converted  into  silver  iodide  by  the 
action  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  iodide  and  ferricyanide. 
Colours    in    Screen    Plates. 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  dyes  in  colour 
photography  is  that  which  has  been  made  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  multi-colour  screen-plates  employed  in  producing 
colour  transparencies  by  one  exposure  to  light.  The  principle 
concerned  in  these  processes  is  the  same  as  that  in  which  three 
separate  negatives  are  taken  and  monochrome  positives  from 
them  combined  in  registration.  The  colours  of  the  subject 
are  likewise  selected  by  means  of  three  screens,  violet,  green, 
and  orange,  but  these  latter,  instead  of  being  separate  and 
independent  of  the  sensitive  plates,  are  arranged  pei-manently 
in  the  form  of  microsL'opic  elements  on  the  surface  of  the 
glass  which  supports  the  sensitive  emulsion,  whilst  they 
also  themselves  form  the  colours  of  the  multi-coloured   image. 

As  is  well  known,  these  screens  are  formed  by  juxtaposed 
lines  oolaured  red,  orange,  and  violet,  in  a  succession)  of 
these  three  colours,  or  by  grains  coloured  with  dyes,  as  in 
the  Lumiere  Autochrome  plate.  In  this  latter  the  coloured 
grains  are  those  of  starch,  measuring  10  to  15  thousandths  of  a 
n.illimetre.  The  method  of  pi-oduction  of  ccJour  transparen- 
cies upon  a  composite  plate,  such  as  the  Autochrome,  is  too 
veil  known  to  need  repetition. 
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Leuco    Dye    Bases. 

A  proceKS  due  to  Dr.  Konig  is  based  on  the  property  pos- 
sewed  by  a  large  number  of  dyes  of  yielding  under  the  action 
oi  reducing  substances  colourless  bodies  known  as  leuco  bases. 
These  leuco  bases  become  coloured  again  under  the  action  of 
light.  Dr.  Konig  found  that  by  mixing  these  leuco  bases 
with  nitroncellulose  the  recolouration  under  the  action  of 
light  became  much  more  rapid  and  considerably  more  intense. 
It  was  found  that  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  ether  of  the  nitro- 
cellnloae  took  part  in  the  oxidation  of  the  leuco  base.  By 
dinolring  tlie  leuco  bases  in  collodion  there  is  obtained  a 
■cJotaon  which  can  be  spread  as  a  <K?nsitive  film  »pon  the  sup- 
port, such  as  paper.  The  following  leuco  bases  have  been 
used   by   Konig   for  obtaining  different  colours:  — 

For     blue,      ortho-chloro-tetra-ethyl-diamino-tri-phenyl- 
me  thane. 

For  green,  the  leuco  base  of  malachite  green. 

For  Ted,  para-Ieucaniline  or  leuco-rhodamine. 

For  violet,    hexa-niethyl-i>ara-leucaniline. 

For  yellow,  leuco-fluorescein  and  leuco-flavaniline. 
The  colours  are  fixed  bj-  means  of  mono-chlor-acetic  acid, 
which  forms  the  best  solvent  for  a  large  ntimber  of  the  leuco 
!>i«seB.  The  maximum  sensitiveness  is  obtained  bv  exposing 
the  sensitive  surface  through  screens  of  glass  of  <»lour  com- 
plementary to  that  which  one  wishes  to  obUin,  whilst  the 
minimum   resitlts   from   u.iing  glasses  of  the   same  colour 

Feertype    Azo  Dye    Processes.        ^ 

The  <liazo  and  tetrazo  organic  compounds  are  susceptible  of 
yie.ding  with  milphite  of  sodi  molecular  compounds  in  which 
the  property  no  longer  cxUts  of  forming  azo  dyes  with  amines 
or  phenols.  These  diazo-sulphite  compounds,  if  mixed  with 
alkaline  aminM  or  phenates.  become  coloured  in  light,  yield- 
ing a  colour  identical  with  that  which  the  non-sulphifefl'diazo 
compounds  yields  with  the  same  amines  or  phenols  These 
bodies  thus  afford  a  simple  process  of  producing  azo  colours 
on  fabric  or  paper,  the  pr.x-e8»  being  known  as  Feertype, 
fiom  its  inventor.  The  diaw)  or  tetraw)  compound  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  the  amine  or  phenol  in  alkabne  solution 
•dded  to  it.  Paper  i«  then  impregnated  with  the  mixture, 
dried  in  the  lark,  ami  exposed  to  light  under  the  negative 
or  transparent  screen  bearing  a  design  to  be  repiwluced.  The 
oomponnd    not   affecterl   by   lisht    is   removed   by   treating    the 


printed  image  lor  a  few  minutes  with  boiling  water  in  which 
the  undecomposed  compound  dissolves.  A  considerable  variety 
of  colours  can  be  reproduced  by  this  process. 

Diazo    Decomposition    Processes. 

In  these  proceaces  tha  action  of  light  is  used  to  decompose 
the  diazo  compounds.  This  decomposition  takes  place  on 
exposing  paper  impi-egnated  with  the  diazo  compound  under 
a  screen  or  negative  bearing  the  design.  For  the  production 
of  the  colour,  either  the  parts  which  have  been  exposed  to 
light  or  those  which  have  been  protected  from  the  light  may 
be  developed.  In  the  first  case  the  paper  is  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  a  dia70  compound,  which,  with  the  phenol  formed 
bj-  the  decomposition  of  the  diazo  compound  on  the  paper, 
yitlds  a  new  dye,  whilst  the  parts  remaining  undecomposed 
simply  di.ssolve  without  giving  rise  to  any  coloured  product. 
In  the  second  case,  development  is  done  by  immei-sing  the 
paper  in  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  phenolate  or  amine,  which 
yields  a  new  dye  only  with  the  portions  of  the  image  which 
have  not  been  decomposed  by  light. 

Bleacb-Out    Processes. 

The  principle  of  these  methods  was  indicated  by  Cros  in 
1881.  It  consists  in  the  exposure  of  a  number  of  fugitive 
dyes  to  light,  each  dye  undergoing  change  under  the  influence 
only  of  the  coloureii  rays  which  it  absorbs — in  other  words, 
lays  the  colours  of  which  are  compleiuentarj-  to  those  of  the 
dyes.  Thus  blue  light  passes  through  the  blue  particles  in 
a  mixture  of  djes,  and,  not  being  absorbed  by  them,  produces 
no  change,  but,  being  absorbed  by  red  or  yellow  particJes, 
produces  a  certain  reaction  corresponding  with  an  alteration 
or  even  complete  destruction  of  the  colour.  Dr.  Neuhauss. 
who,  following  Vallot  and  Worel,  made  many  experiments 
with  this  process,  suggested  solutions  of  methylene  blue,  aura- 
niine,  and  erythrosine  added  to  a  gelatine  solution  to  form 
the  sensitive  coating.  Immediately  before  use  the  latter  was 
extra-sensitised  by  means  of  a  solutiA  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
in  ether.  It  was  Worel  who  suggested  anethol  as  a  sensi- 
tiser  in  place  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  using  it  with  a  mixture 
of  primrose,  blue  victoria,  cyanine,"  cercuma,  and  auramine. 
The  process,  however,  in  spite  of  the  very  large  amount  of 
experiment  which  has  lieen  expended  upon  it,  still  remains 
in   a  very  imperfect  state. 

A.   Seyewetz. 
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I,  nder  this  bailing  we  apply  to  the  various  branches  of  colour  photography  the  pro. .  sst,  ..f  collection  and  arrangement  accorded  to  some  3 
fifty  depsrtnMDU   of  ordinary   photography  in   the    "  B.  J."   during   1916.      These  extracts   are  from  issues  of  the   "British  Journal 
Almanac  "o(  Um  yesn  1906  to  1915.  and  the  present  series  of  epitomes  thus  resuscitates  and  brings  together  in  compact  form  much  useful  ■» 
informaticn.  otherwise  scattered  throuxb  nearly  a  dozen  volumes.— ED«.  "  Colour  Photography  "  Supplement. 


LIPPMAN.S     OR     INTEKFERENCE     PROC 

On  lliiSfiiialnl  /'i/ffw.— (Jabritl  Lippmaiiii  find»  that  on  inter- 
ference <  ii!i>ur  photOKraph  made  on  a  bichromated  film  requires  only 
waahinx  '"  «.iter  to  fix  it,  the  colours  appearing  in  the  wtl  film  and 
diaappeaniiif  -n  drjing.  If  the  film  be  treated  with  potass,  iodide 
•oluiion  dr;.'*!  without  washing,  and  then  treated  with  20  per  cent, 
nhilioa  coda  iiitr»t<>,  the  colours  remain  brilliant  on  drying.  By 
trsosroittcd  W^A  the  complenientat-y  coloan  are  seen  giving  brilliant 
negatives.  The  author  also  point*  oot  the  possibility  of  multiplying 
prinU  in  ci>lmir>  by  contact  printing,  not  on  bichromated  film«,  but 
oil  gelatino-brmiide  — "  Con^.  Rend.,''  June  5,  1905;  "  B.J.," 
Jane  30,  1906.  p.  505. 

I>r.  Pfaund:«r.  on  niatbeoiBtical  grounds,  concludes  that  if  two 
light-waves  of  unequal  wave-length  penetrate  the  silver  bromide 
film,  (lie  two  lyntetr*  of  silver  spfianilion  nre  optically  influenced. 


•F    DIRECT    COLOUR    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Tlvo  ai)pearance  of  tlio  dark  stripes  predicted  by  Zenker  shows  that 
in  tlio  Lippmanii  process  quite  a  number  of  colour  pail's  do  not  unite 
to  n  correct  colour  mixture,  but  ore  neutralised  to  black. — "Ann. 
der  Physik,"  1904,  pp.  371  to  384. 

l/ippmann  ProceiS  without  Mercury  lUrrnr.—E.  Rcihe,  on  the 
aosumption  tliat  a  thin  film  of  air  exists  between  tlie  coating  of 
emulsion  iuid  its  gla^w  support,  concludes  that  the  separation  is 
enough  to  prevent  reflection — with  a  difference  of  phase — without 
the  aid  of  a  mirror.    In  practice  this  was  found  to  be  the  case. 

The  exposures  given  by  M.  Rothe  were,  as  usual  in  this  process, 
very  long,  e.g.,  30  minutes  for  an  object  in  the  ii.n,  tv.o  hours  for 
tlio  same  object  in  a  room,  and  12  minuteii  for  the  spectrum  of  the 
arc-lnmp.     The  developer  used  was  weak  ferrous  oxalate,  and  the 
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image  was  bleached  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  again  blackened 
with  fei-rous  oxaJate.— "  Comp.  Rend.,"  "  B.J.,"  November  18,  1904, 
p.  990. 

[Hermann  Krone  in  1891  stated  that  the  mercury  mirror  was  un- 
necessary, and  merely  placed  a  piece  of  black  velvet  in  contact  with 
the  film,  but  he  ascribed  the  formation  of  the  stationary  waves  to  a 
"  Zickzackspiegelung  "  in  the  glass,  and  was  led  to  this  conclusion 
by  his  work  in  connection  with  halation. — Eds.,  "B.J.A."1 

Colour  Sensititert. — Dr.  Lehmann  sta-tes  that  all  processes 
hitherto  given  for  sensitising  the  eniulsiaii  for  this  process  are  based 
on  an  accurate  proportion  of  the  dyes,  so  that  without  a  filter  com- 
pound colours  could  be  correctly  rendered.  Abandoning  this 
metliod,  the  dyes  are  added  in  such  quantities  that  each  exerts  its 
maximum  action,  and  Dr.  Lehmann  uses  a  compensating  filter, 
H  hich  enables  all  colours  ajid  even  pure  whites  to  be  obtained.  For 
the  filter  three  stock  solutions  are  required  : — 

1.  Cyanine   0.4  gms. 

Alcohol    200  CCS. 

Til  be  dissolved  cold. 

2.  Erylihrosine   0.4  gms. 

Alcohol    200  CCS. 

To  be  dissolved  cold. 

3.  Aesculine    j 0.4  gms. 

Hot  distilled  water  10  ccs. 

Wlien  dissolved  add  : — 

Alcohol 190  ccs. 

Ammonia,    sp.    gr.    0.91    3  drops. 

To  make  tihe  niter,  stock  solutions  Nos.  1  and  2  must  be  diluted 
tvith  30  parts  of  water  or  alcohol.  The  actual  filter  which  is  used 
in  5  mm.  width  is : — 

No.  1  solution  (1:30)  2^  parts. 

No.  2  .solution  (1 :  30)  5  pai'ts. 

No.  3  .solution  undiluted 1  part. 

Alcohol  or  water  Ij  parts. 

The  solution  must  he  lkei>t  in  the  dark,  as  the  cyanine  bleaches  in 
light.  A  useful  substitute  for  the  cyanine  has  not  yet  been  found, 
tliough  the  following  filter  is  the  nearest : — ■ 

Methyl  violet  (1  :  15000)  0,6 

Erythrosine    (1  :  15000)    2.5 

Aesculine  (1:1500)     1,0 

Alcolhol    7,0 

The  above  is  a  briet  extract  from  a  (book,  "  Beitriige  zur  Theorie  und 
Praxis  der  direkten  Fanben-Photographie  mittels  Stelien  der  Welleoi 
nach  Lippmanii'.s  Vej-fahren,"  (by  Dr,  Lehraann. — "  Eder's 
Jahvbueli,"  1906,  p,  49, 

A  Stand  for  Lippmann  Photographs. — The  Zeiss  firm  has  intro- 
duced an  appaa-at  s  for  viewing  Lippmann  photographs,  the  con- 
struction of  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 


It  is  a  long  box,  in  the  front  of  which  are  two  holes  for  the 
eyes.  On  the  top  is  a  mirror  S,  which  reflects  the  light  through 
two  holes  6  on  ta  the  total  reflecting  prism  P,  The  light  is  then 
transmitted  iby  the  convex  lens  L  on  to  tlie  disc  T,  whidi  can  be 
revolved,  and  carries  four  Lippmann  photographs.  The  foous  of 
the  lens  L  is  such  that  tlio  light  falls  parallel  on  the  photographs 
and  is  thence  reflected  back  to  the  eye.  This  is  the  most  satis- 
factory arrangement,  aa  the  eye  sees  the  pictures  by  means  of  rays 
which  are  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  and  changes  in  the  colour, 
by  alteration  of  the  angle  of  the  incident  light,  are  excluded ;  and 
aa  all  side  light  is  excluded  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  is  not 
reduced. 


[Lippmann's  original  viewing  fcox  wiis'  not  fitted  with  the  prisar. : 
the  mirror  on  *he  top  was  adjustable  at  varying  angles,  and. 
the  viewing  lens  was  placed  in  the  eye  holes — Ed.,  "B.J.A,"] 

Mercury  Fog  in  the  Lippmann  Process. — According  to  Lippmann,. 
fog  is  due  to  damp,  and  may  be  prevented  by  drying  the  plate- 
thoroughly  before  placing  it  in  the  daa'k-slide.  It  should  be  left 
film  up  on  the  surface  warmed  to  90  deg,  Fahr.  for  some  minutes- 
and  should  be  placed  in  the  slide  while  still  warm.  The  mercury 
also  should  be  quite  di-y.  With  these  precautions  the  fog  will  no* 
appear. — "Phot.  CoukJuxs,"  May,  1907,  p.  68;  "B.J."  Colour 
Supplement,"  July  1907,  p.  55. 

Lippmann  Colour  Photographs  from  Tliree-Colour  Negatives. — 
Hei^bert  lE.  Ives  has  published  a  method  by  means  of  which  it  ia 
possible  to  duplicate  interference  photographs.  The  method  ia 
based  on  the  use  of  thi-ee-colour  records  or  transparencies  projected 
by  means  of  am  enlarging  lantern  and  sunlight,  with  the  aid  of  a 
heliogtat,  on  to  a  grainless  emufeion  plate,  in  contact  with  which 
was  a  grating  'having  the  opaque  spaces  twice  the  width  of  the  trans- 
parent. When  an  exposure  has  been  made  with  the  one-colour  re- 
cord illuminated  il>y  the  correct  coloured  light,  the  grating  is  shifted 
so  as  to  cover  the  exposed  line  and  uncover  another  unexposed  Une, 
and  the  transparency  is  changed  and  also  the  light.  These  opera- 
tions are  then  repeated  for  the  third  colour  record.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  process  may  foe  said  to  be  a  combination  of  the  three- 
colour  method  with  the  shifting  grating  (as  described  by  Mr,  Ives- 
in  the  "B.J,  Almanac,"  1907,  p,  845)  and  the  Lippmann  pi-ocess. 

Mr.  Ives  writes  : — ^For  coloured  light  three-colour  screens,  identi- 
cal with  those  used  in  the  Kromskop,  were  tried ;  a  ruby-red  glass, 
a  pot-green  glass,  and  a  comibined  cobait-blue  and  signal-green  glass. 
These  ^'e  narrow,  well-separated  spectrum  bands,  quite  pure 
enough  to  give  the  best  results. 

It  was  soon  found  that  much  purer  colours  must  be  used  thani 
those  furnished  by  the  colour  screens,  for  this  reason.     The  spec- 
trum 'band  by  which  the  plate  was  illuminated  reproduced,  as  ex- 
amination of  the  photograph  in  the  spectroscope  showed,  as  a  much 
wider  one.     The  triple-line  pictures,  therefore,  instead  of  showing 
in  the  spectroscope  three  isolated  bright  bands,  gave  a  continuous 
spectrum  with  slightly  shaded  spaces  in  the  yellow  and  blue-green. 
This  was  confirmed  by  exposures  with  spectrum  ba-nds  of  vaii'ying 
width  from    a  monochromatic  illuminator.    In  all  cases  it  was  found 
on   spectroscopic   examination   tliat  these   bands   were   rendered   by 
broad,  not  sharply  defined,  oiaes  of  from  five  to  ten  times  the  width 
of  the  originui.     The  most  monochromatic  source  then  at  hand,  a 
sodium  flame,  was  photographed,  and  the  plate  showed  in  the  spec- 
troscope a  fairly  narrow  band,  although  some  red  and  green  light- 
was  still  visible.     Colours  as  pure    as    that  obtained  in    this    way 
would   be  quite  satisfactory  for  three-colour  work.     Suitable    red^- 
green,  and  blue  line  sources  were  not  at  the  time  available,  so,  as- 
the  best    that    could    be  done,  portions  of    the   spectrum  of   about 
eighty  A,  U.  width  from  a  monochromatic  illuminator  were  tried. 
The  coloured  light  was  thrown  on  the  three-colour  positive,  whichi 
was  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  opaque-line  screen  and  the  plate, 
and  so  cast  a  shadow. 

With  these  improvements  the  pictures  should  rank  as  one  of  the  ■ 
most  perfect  applications  of  the  three-colour  process. 

The  plates  used  were  prepared  according  to  the  formula  published 
bv  Valenta',  with  the  exception  that  it  was  found  necessan-  to 
double  the  quantity  of  gelatine;  this  may,  however,  have  been  duo 
to  the  kind  of  gelatine  used."  ITie  pictures  were  mounted  under  a 
prism  according  to  the  usual  method.  To  destroy  all  extra  reflec- 
tions possible  the  back  of  the  glass  and  the  lower  surface  of  the 
prism  w-ere  ground  with  emery  before  the  application  of  asphaltum 
varnish  to  the  one  and  Canada  balsam  to  the  other.  It  was  further 
found  advantageous  to  substitute  gum  styrax  (n  =  1,58)  for  Canada 
balsam  in  mounting  the  prism.  By  this  the  surface  reflection  from 
the  film  is  less  than  with  the  balsam,  and  in  addition  (if  the  lower 
side  of  the  prism  is  ground)  a  slight  diffusion  of  light  results,  so- 
that  the  picture  is  visible  through  a  wider  angle,  and  the  reflected' 
image  of  the  source  of  light  (such  as  a  gas  flame)  no  longer  well 
enough  defined  to  be  di.sturbing,— "  B,J,  "  (Colour  Supplement), 
(from  "Physical  Review"),  February  1,  1907,  p.  10. 


1  "  Die  Pliotogiaphie  in  natiirlichen  Farben,  1894,"  p.  52, 
2"  Gold  Label,"  sold  by  Elmer  and  Amend,  New  Voik. 
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